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LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 


MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT. 
The Session of PartiamEnt was opened by Txz Quen in Person. 
Tue Lorp CuancExzor, in pursuance of Her Majesty’s commands, delivered 


Her Majesty's Most Gracious Speech .. ei = 
Row or tHe Lorps—Garter King of Arms attending, delivered at the Table 


in the usual manner) a List of the Lords Temporal in the Fourth 
ession of the Twenty-first Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


REPRESENTATIVE Peers ror Scortanp—The Clerk of the Parliaments de- 
livered a Certificate of the Clerk of the Crown that the Earl of Mar 
and Kellie and the Lord Balfour of Burley had been elected Repre- 
sentative Peers for Scotland in the room of the Marquess of Tweeddale 
and the Earl of Leven and Melville deceased. 


New Prrers—The Right Honourable Sir William Coutts Keppel (commonly 
called Viscount Bury), K.C.M.G., summoned by Writ to the House of 
te in his father’s Barony of Ashford of Ashford in the County of 

ent. 

John Thomas Lord Redesdale created Earl of Redesdale in the County 
of Northumberland. 

Mortimer Sackville West, Esquire, created Baron Sackville of Knole 
in the County of Kent. 

Sir Richard Airey, G.O.B., created Baron Airey of Killingworth in the 
County of Northumberland if a ee 

The Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli (Lord Privy Seal) created 
Viscount Hughenden of Hughenden in the County of Buckingham 
and Earl of Beaconsfield in the said County A mi 


Sat Firrst—The Lord Ribblesdale, after the death of his Father. 
The Lord Sandhurst, after the death of his Father. 
The Lord Lyttelton, after the death of his Father. 
The Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, after the death of his Father we 
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[February 8.] 


Select Vestries— 
Bill, pro formd, read 1*. 


Avdress to Wer fMlajesty on Ber PMost Crracious Speech— 


The Quzen’s Spzxcu having been reported by The Lorp CHANCELLOR ;— 
An Address to Her Majesty thereon moved he Viscount Grey de Wilton— 
(The Motion being seconded by The Earl of Haddington) .. 

After long debate, Address “gr weed to, nemine dissentiente, and ordered to be 
presented to Her Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


OnarrMan or Commitrexs—The Earl of Repzspate appointed, nemine 
dissentiente, to take the Chair in all Committees of this House for this 
Session. 


CoMMITTEE FOR PRIVILEGES—appointed. 
Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS—appointed. 
AppEAL CoMMITTEE—appointed. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 


Message from the QuEEN commanding the immediate attendance of the 

House in the House of Peers— 
Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, with the House, went up to attend Her Ma- 

jesty :—And having returned— 

New WRIts DURING THE RECEss 

New Memsers Sworn 

New Warir Issvep 

PrivitecEs— Ordered, That a Committee of Privileges be appointed. 


Outlawries Bill— 
Bill ‘for the more effectual preventing Clandestine ee read 
the first time ; to be read a second time .. ‘ 


Avvress to Wer Majesty on Her Post Gracious Speech— 

The QurEn’s SrzEcu having been reported by Mr. Speaker ;—An humble 
Address thereon moved by Viscount Galway—(The Motion being seconded 
by Mr. Torr) .. 

After long debate, Motion agreed to; and a Committee appointed to draw 
up the said Address :—List of the Committee : 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 


INTEMPERANCE—Mortion For A Setect ComMITrEE— 

Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the 
prevalence of habits of metas beri and into the manner in which those habits 
have been affected by recent legislation and other causes,—(The Lord wt a 
Canterbury.)—Motion agreed to :—List of the Committee 


Metropolitan Board of Works (Election of Members) Bill [#.. i: 
Presented (The Earl of Camperdown); reads (No,2) .. 


Yeoman Usher oF THE Brack Rop— 


Ordered, That Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable Wellington P. M. C. Talbot, ag noma 


at-Arms, be permitted to officiate in the room of Colonel Clifford during his absence 
through "den domestic affliction, 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9. Page 
Tretanp—Sunpay Cxostine or Pustic Hovszs—Question, Mr. O’Olery; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach a 124 
Inp1a—KaHELAT—AFGHANISTAN—Questions, Mr. Grant Duff; et, Tood 
George Hamilton 124 
Navy—OrFIcERS OF THE Rovaz Marines anp ENGINEER Deanna 
Question, Mr. Gorst ; Answer, Mr. Hunt 125 
British SuBsJECTs IN Toman Service—Question, Mr. O'Reilly Anowee; 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer : 125 
Pustic Heatra—Pure Vaccine Tin Dieailla. Sir nee Lawrence 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth . 126 
Sotprers mv Sxatrna Rings — ‘Cikiwotiie~Qaestion, Colonel Hoeitincrt 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 126 
Navy—H.M.S. ‘ Newoastix’’—Loss oF Lara—Question, Mr. Hanbury: 
Tracy ; Answer, Mr. Hunt 127 
Lorp CHAMBERLAIN’s DEPARTMENT— FIRES IN PLACES OF ee 
Question, Sir William Fraser ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross eck hae 
SroracE AND CoNVEYANCE OF Warzr—Question, Mr. Whalley; — 
Mr. Sclater-Booth its i ee .. 129 
Tue ApprEss IN ANSWER TO THE QuEEN’s SrercH — Report of Address 
brought up, and read 129 
After st short debate, Address agreed to :—To be presented by Privy Coun- 
cillors. 


Suprpty—Resolved, That this House will, upon Monday next, resolve itself 
into a Committee to consider of the Supply to be granted to Her 
Majesty. 

Ways anp Mrans—Resolved, That this House will, upon Monday next, 
resolve itself into a Committee to consider of the Ways and Means for 
raising the Supply to be granted to Her Majesty. 


Prisons Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Assheton Cross) 132 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Law relating to 
prisons in England, ordered (Mr. Secretary Cross, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Lbbetson) ; saris and read the first time [Bill 1.] 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Bill— 


Motion for Leave (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) 143 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to make further provision re- 
specting the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the Colleges 
therein, ordered (Mr. Secretary Hardy, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Walpole) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 2.] 


Prisons (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Sir Michael Hicks- Beach) 144 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Prisons in Ireland, ordered (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 3.] 


Prisons (Scotland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Zhe Lord Advocate) ‘ 148 
Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Law relating to Prisons in Scotland, 
ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. unary Cross) ; presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 4.] 
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Justices of Peace, &c. (Clerks’ Fees) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) “e hiex 
Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend the Law with respect to the Appoint- 
ment, Payment, and Fees of Clerks of Justices of the Peace and Clerks 
of Special and Petty Sessions, ordered (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. 
Seoretary Cross); presented, and read the first time [Bill 5. ] 


Business oF THE Hovse— 


Resolved, That whenever notice has been given that Estimates will be moved in Com- 
mittee of Supply and the Committee stands as the first Order of the Day upon any 
day except Thursday and Friday, on which Government Orders have er ee the 
Speaker shall, when the Order for the Committee has been read, forthwith leave 
the Chair without putting any Question, and the House shall thereupon resolve itself 
into such Committee, unless on going into Committee on the Army, Navy, or Civil 
Service Estimates respectively, an Amendment be moved relating to the division of 
Estimates proposed to be considered on that day,—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


ComMITTEE on Printinc— 
Motion for a Select Committee (Ir. W. H. Smith) ae 
After short debate, Motion postponed. 


Summary Prosecutions Bill— 


Motion for Leave (Mr. Hopwood) sis = 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Law fees to 
Summary Procedure before Justices; to extend the right of Appeal in 
certain cases; and for other purposes, ordered (Mr. Hopwood, Mr. 
Mundella, Mr. Burt); presented, and read the first time [Bill 9.] 


Sranpinc OrpErs—Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 
SEetxction—Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. ‘ 


PRINTING— 

Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to assist Mr. Speaker in all matters which relate to 
the Printing executed by Order of this House, and for the purpose of selecting and 
arranging for Printing, Returns and Papers presented in pursuance of Motions made 
by Members of this House,”—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


And, on February 12, Committee nominated :— List of the Committee 


Volunteer Corps (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. O’Clery, Captain Nolan, Lord Francis 
Conyngham) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 6] Ae iy! 


Cruelty to Animals Bill—Ordered (Mr. Holt, Mr. Hardcastle, Mr. Charles Wilson) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 7] ot by at 


Newspapers Registration Bill—Ordered (Mr. Waddy, Sir Charles Russell, Mr. Cole) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 8] Hos a 3 


Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Bill—Ordered (Mr. Gorst, Mr. Ritchie, Sir Henry 
Wolff); presented, and read the first time [Bill 10] na « 


Town Councils and Local Boards Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mundelia, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Burt, Mr. Morley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 11] r 


Ecclesiastical Offices and Fees Bill—Ordered (Mr. Cowper-Temple, Mr. Russell 
Gurney) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 12] a ee 


Intoxicating Liquors (Scotland) Bill — Considered in Committee: — Resolution 
agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Sir Robert Anstruther, Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Dalrymple, Mr. Maitland, Mr. Jenkins); presented, and read the first time [Bill 13] 


Entails and Settlements Limitation Bill — Ordered (Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. 
Beaumont, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Herschell, Mr. Goldsmid) ; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 14] .. ee ee on ee 
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Parliamentary Registration (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mitchell Henry, Mr. 
Meldon) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 15] 


Ancient Monuments Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Russell 
Gurney, Mr. Osborne Morgan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 16] 


Women’s Disabilities Removal Bill— Ordered (Mr. Jacob Bright, Sir Robert 
Anstruther, Mr. a Gurney, Mr. een eomete and read the first time 
[Bill 17] 

Metropolis Toll Bridges Bill—Ordered (Sir James Hogg, Sir Charles Russell, Sir 


Henry Peek, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Mr. Alderman mown Mr. niet see 
and read the first time [Bill 18] .. 


Franchise Extension (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Biggar, Mr. O’ Shaughnessy, Mr. 
Bi 191” Mr. Richard Power, Mr. Where sete. and read the first time 
19 


Threshing Machines Bill— Ordered (Mr. Panty: Mr. Clare Fee presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 20] ce 


Land Tenure (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Butt, Mr. Downing, Mr. Richard ais 
Mr. Meldon, Mr. Ennis) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 21] 


Locomotives on Common Roads Bill—Ordered (Colonel Chaplin, Mr. Charles Praed, 
Mr. Samuelson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 22] os 


House Occupiers Disqualification Removal Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry Wolf, Sir 
Charles Russell, Sir Charles Legard, Mr. Onslow, Mr. er eRe and read 0 
first time [Bill 23] 


Intoxicating Liquors (Licensing Boards) Bill—Considered i in Committeo; Resolution 
agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Joseph Cowen, Sir Henry Havelock, Mr. Nor- 
wood, Mr. Burt, Mr. Ernest Noel); presented, and read the first time [Bill 24] . 


Game Laws (Scotland) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. M‘Lagan, Sir William 
Stirling Marwell, Sir Edward emis Mr. John Maitiand) — and read the 
first time [Bill 25] ea - 


Crossed Cheques on Bankers Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Alderman 
Cotton, Mr. Twells); presented, and read the first time [Bill 26] ve 


Plumstead Common Preservation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Boord, Sir Charles Mills, Sir 
Charles Dilke, Mr. Goldsmid) ; presented, and read the first}time [Bill 27] ‘ 


Union Justices (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. O’ Sullivan, Captain Nolan, Mr. Richard 
Power, Mr. O’ Byrne) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 28] “s ee 


Colonial Marriages Bill—Ordered (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. Russell Gurney, Sir 
Thomas Chambers) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 29] 


Church Rates Abolition (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. M'‘Laren, Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Baxter, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Grieve, Mr. pied Sir rae Balfour) ; fat and read 
the firsttime [Bill 30] 


Banns of Marriage (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Barclay, 
Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. Edward dentin ¢ Mr. Ernest Hey: presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 31] 

Hypothec (Scotland) 1 Bill-Ordered cae: Agnew, Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Mr. 
Baillie Hamilton, Sir George Douglas) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 32] 


Union Rating (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna, Mr. Collins, Mr. steer 
Dr. Ward); presented, and read the first time [Bill 33] i 


Local Government in Towns (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bruen, Sir Arthur 
Guinness) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 34] od 


Conge D’Elire Bill—Ordered (Mr. Monk, Mr. Forsyth, Sir Thomas Chambers, Mr. Aabtales 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 35] ‘ ° - 
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Burials Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill 
ordered (Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Shaw ae Mr. Alderman ns Ur. 
Richard) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 36] . 


Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed 


to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. worn. Mr. soy ies and read the first 
time [Bill 37] bs 


Registration of Borough Voters Bill—Ordered (Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Rathbone, 
Mr. Boord); presented, and read the first time [Bill 38] =i a 


Employers and Workmen Act (Extension to Seamen) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Burt, 


Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Mundella, Dr. ee Mr. pl saben, and read the 
first time [Bill 39] vs 


Real Estate of Intestates Bill—Ordered (Mr. Potter, Mr. Leatham, Mr. Hopwood, 
Ur. Price, Sir Wilfrid Lawson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 40] 


Married Women’s Property (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Anderson, Sir Robert 
a Mr. on Mr. Orr Jepsen, ssicweiteg and read the first time 
[Bill 41] 


Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed 
to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir Thomas Bazley, Mr. Downing, 
Mr. Richard, Mr. William en Dr. Cameron, Mr. sande presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 42] “s ve 


Legal Practitioners Bill—Ordered (Mr.) William Gordon, Mr. Charley) ; agaen and 
read the first time [Bill 43] ‘ ‘ 


Sea Fisheries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Ward, Mr. Butt, Mr. Collins, Sir Joseph 
M‘ Kenna) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 44] es o 


Companies Acts Amendment Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, 


and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Chadwick, Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. Sampson Lloyd, 
Mr. Rylands, Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Benjamin Whitworth) ; enenaan and read the first 








time [Bill 45] is ‘e °s 

Poor Law Guardians Elections Gacland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Colman 0’ Lo,shlen, 
Mr. Callan, Mr. Maurice Brooks, Mr. ing); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 46] i + a 


Divine Worship Facilities Rngpenay oer in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and 


reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Wilbraham Egerton, Mr. Birley, Mr. Pescara: Mr. 
Rodwell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 47} .. os 


Irish Church Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered ao Parnell, Mr. Fay); corpse 
and read the first time [Bill 48] és . . 


Imprisonment for Debt Abolition Bill— Ordered (Mr. Bass, Mr. Fielden, Mr. 
Cobbett, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Knowles); presented, and read the first time [Bill 49] 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Richard 
Smyth, The O’ Conor Don, Mr. Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. William Johnston, 
Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson, Mr. Redmond) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 50] 


Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870) Amendment. Bill—Ordered (Mr. Craw- 


ford, Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. Pie, Mr. Daniel Taylor) ; presented, and'read the first 
time [Bill 51] “ A ee 


Monastic and Conventual Institutions Bill—Ordered (Mr. Newdegate, Sir Thomas 
Chambers, Mr. Holt); presented, and read the first time [Bill 52] ; 


Parliamentary Electors Registration Bill—Ordered (Mr. Boord, Sir Charles ni 
Mr.. Grantham) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 63] oe 


Racecourses (Licensing) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Anderson, Sir James Lawrence, Sir Thomas 
Chambers); presented, and read the. first time [Bill 54] wi oe 
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University Education (Zreland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Butt, Fhe 0’Cowor Don, Mr. 
Mitchell Henry, Mr. annie Mr. Sullivan); presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 55) 159 
Tenant Right lesland) Seti acihini (Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. Macartney, Mr. 
Crawford, Mr. Dickson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 56] 159 


Beerhouses, &c. (Ireland) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and 


reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Meldon, Mr. Charles Lewis, Mr. Whitworth se 

and read the first. time ma 67] .. , M 160 
Agricultural Holdings (Ireland) Bill—Ordered Colman fiaeien Lord Francis 

Conyngham) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 58] 160 
Parliamentary and Municipal Registration Bill—0Ordered oh Marten, Mr. -— 

Mr. Dodds) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 69] 160 
Forfeiture Relief Bill—0Ordered (Mr. Marten, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. sitesi pre- 

sented, and read the first time [Bill 60] ein 160 
Settled Estates Bill—Ordered (Mr. Marten, Sir Henry ira Mr. cree presented, 

and read the first time [Bill61] .. 160 
Open Spaces (Metropolis) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Whalley, Mr. re ee Sir ih 

Bowyer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 62] 160 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


Rott or THE Lorps—The Lord Chancellor acquainted the House that the 
Clerk of the Parliaments had pr nag and laid it on the Table: The 
same was ordered to be printed (No. 3.) 


TurKkey—Muission oF Royat Encrvzzr Orricers—Question, bigepirere. 
The Duke of St. Albans; Reply, Earl Cadogan ms 161 


Merropotis — Hype Parx Oorner — Question, Observations, Earl 
Fortescue; Reply, The Earl of Beaconsfield :—Short debate thereon .. 163 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 
Post Orrice TetEGRaPH DEePpaARTMENT—Questions, Mr. Goldsmid, Mr. W. 


E. Forster; Answers, Lord John Manners 166 
TurkeY—Tue ATROCITIES IN BuieartA—Questions, Mr. Evelyn Ashley, 

Mr. Gladstone; Answers, Mr. Bourke... 167 
FuaitrIve Staves—Question, Sir George Campbell ; Answer, Mr. Bourke . 172 
Srain—Szizure or THe “Lark” anp THE “ OoraviA ””_Question, Mr. 

Serjeant Simon; Answer, Mr. Bourke .. 173 
Army —CoMMIssaRIatT AND TRANSPORT Orricers—Question, Sir Henry 

Havelock; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 174 
Turkey—Loans oF 1854 AND 1855-—-Quostion, Colonel Mure; Answer, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 174 
CaRLIsLE Piace OnPHANAGE—Question, Mr. Whalley ; $ Answer, Mr. Asshe- 

ton Cross. 175 
TurKEY—Sir Henry Exz101—Question, Sir George Campbell ; Answer, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 177 
Iretanp—Tue ConsTaBuLARY—Case oF SUPERINTENDENT Hit1—Question, 

Mr. Clive; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 178 
OysTER Fisnenres—Question, Sir Charles paper Answer, Sir Charles 

Adderley <s 178 
Scortanp — ProcepurE IN THE CourT oF Trmnps — ‘Question, Mr. 

Mackintosh ; Answer, The Lord Advocate .. 179 
THe War OrFice—SANITARY Conpit1ion—Question, Sir William Fraser ; 

Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel .. 179 


Turkey—Tue Papers on THE AFFAIRS OF TurKEY—Question, Mr. W. E. 
Forster; Answer, Mr. Bourke _ Ain be +» 180 
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House Occupiers Disqualification Removal Bill [Bill 23]— 
urep That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir H. Drummond 
0 “i sn as + ae 
Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Sir Charles W. Dilke : 
ee short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned ti 
o-morrow. 


Sale aa _— Liquors: on Sunday (Ireland) Bill 
— i) That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—(Mr. Richard 
myt ms sf < oe ‘ie 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(r. 

O’ Sullivan.) 

After debate, Question ‘put, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :”’—The House divided ; Ayes 194, Noes 23 ; Majority 171.— 
(Div. List, No. 1.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Select Committee. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee, that they do take Evidence 


as to the applicability of the measure to the Dublin Metropolitan Police District, 
the town of Belfast, and the cities of Cork, Limerick, and Waterford. 


And, on February 16, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Valuation of Property Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Sclater-Booth) ae ee é% 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to consolidate and amend the 
Laws relating to the Valuation of Property for the purposes of Rates 
and Taxes, ordered (Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Salt); presented, and read the first time [Bill 63.] 


Patents for Inventions Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Zhe Attorney General) .. - os 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill for consolidating, with 
Amendments, the Acts relating to Letters Patent for Inventions, 
ordered (Mr. Attorney General, The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General 
for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 64. ] 


Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Zhe Lord Advocate) is “a m= 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill to alter and amend the Law 
in regard to the maintenance and management of Roads and Bridges 
in Scotland, ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Cross); presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 65. ] 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Zhe Solicitor General for Ireland) a sis 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill for the constitution of a 
Supreme Court of Judicature, and for other purposes relating to the 
better administration of Justice, in Ireland, ordered (Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 66.] 


‘County Officers and Courts (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Zhe Solicitor General for Ireland) ry ‘3 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Laws a 
to County Officers and to the Courts of Quarter Sessions and Civil Bi 
Courts in Ireland, ordered (Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach); presented, and read the first time [Bill 67.) 
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Lunacy Law—Mortion ror A Serzct Commirrer— 


Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed “to inquire into the operation of the 
Lunacy Law, so far as regards the we afforded — against violations of —— 
liberty,” —(Mr. Dillwyn) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


And, on February 22, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


KircHEN AND REFRESHMENT Rooms (Hovsz or Commons)— 
Standing Committee appointed :—List of the Committee .. 


Sligo Borough (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Colman O’Loghlen, Mr. Mitchell — 
Captain Nolan); presented, and read the first time [Bill 68] 


Kingstown Borough (Ireland) Bill—Ordered ome Colman a ta Mr. wo 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 69] . 


County Courts Jurisdiction Bill—Ordered (Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Rowley Hill, Mr. 
Ripley, Mr. Eustace Smith); presented, and read the first time [Bill 71] ty 


Roads and Bridges (Scotland) (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Sir Edward Colebrooke, Sir 
Windham Anstruther, Colonel Mure) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 72] 


Thames River (Prevention of Floods) Bill—Ordered (Sir James Hogg, Lord Claud 


John Hamilton, Sir John Hay, Sir Andrew Lusk, Mr. ene REY and read the 
first time [Bill 70] .. 


County Training Schools and Ships Bill—Ordered (Captain Pim, Mr. op) 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 73] > 


Protection to Growing Crops (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Alexander Gordon, Sir 


Robert Anstruther, Viscount eee Sir Windham enn : sara and read the 
first time [Bill 74] ‘ 


Winter Assizes (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Colman 0’ Loghien, Mr. toa se pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 75] a : 


Criminal Law Evidence Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ashley, Mr. Russell ss 
Mr. George Clive) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 76] 


Judicial Proceedings (Rating) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Mr. William 
Henry Smith) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 77] roe 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 


Queren’s Srerco—Her Maszsty’s Answer TO THE ADDRESS reported .. 
NortH AmeERicA—Extrapition—Question, Observations, Earl Granville ; 
Reply, The Earl of Derby .. 

TurKry——Tue Marquess or Sauissury’s Exnassy—Tue Dzspatcn— 
Question, Observations, Earl Granville ; Reply, The Earl of Derby 
RaItway Acoments—LzatsLaTIon—Question, Observations, Earl De La 

Warr, The Earl of Sandwich ; Reply, The Earl of Beaconsfield 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 


Matra—TaxaTiIon on Grain AnD Foop nee nas tte Mr. Potter; 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther we 

Cryvton—Tue Rick Tax—Question, Mr. Potter ; ‘Answer, Mr. di Lowther 

InuasireD Hovusz Dury, 32 & 33 Vicr. o. 14 — Question, Mr. Thomson 
Hankey; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Turkey—Tue Dismissan oF Mipnar PasHa—Question, Mr. A. Mills ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke ; 

Rattway Accripents Commission—TuHE Eviencr, Papers, any Report— 
Questions, Mr. Henry Samuelson, Mr. Bentinck; Answers, Mr. Assheton 
Cross, Sir Charles Adderley ee a 
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[February 18. | 


Army—Mission or Roya Enernzers To Turxey—Question, Sir Henry 
Havelock; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Mercuant SurPrrne Act, 1876—Tue «Tron ”—Question, ‘Mr. Plimsoll ; 
Answer, Sir Charles ‘Adderley 

Mercuant Surprine Act, 1876—THE Loap-Live—Question, Mr. Plimsoll ; 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Mercuant Surpprne Act, 1876—TuHeE “ Ocmorz ao Question, Mr. Plimsoll ; 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

TURKEY—DECLARATION OF THE EMPEROR OF Russra—Question, Mr. B. 
Samuelson; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 

Eoypt—Tue Stave Trape iv THE Rep Sza—Question, Mr. Anderson ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Locan GovERNMENT (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. Sullivan ; " Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach ; 


PaRLIAMENT—MEETING OF THE HovsE—AsH WEDNESDAY— 
Resolved, That this House do meet To-morrow, at Two of the clock,— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 


East Inpra Frnanc—E—Morron ror A SEtEct CommItTEE— 


Moved, ‘‘That a Select Committee be an to inquire into the 
Finance and Financial Administration of India,””—(Mr. Faweett) 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ this House, viewing with alarm the financial deficits in our Indian Admi- 
nistration during the last ten years and the constant additions made to the debt of 
India during that period, is of opinion that no new public work should be un- 
dertaken which would necessitate the raising of fresh Loans either in India or in 
England ; and that, in order to place the finances of India on a satisfactory basis, the 
distinction which is now made between Ordinary and Extraordinary Expenditure 
should be discontinued,”"—(Mr. Smollett,)—instead thereof. 


After long debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question:”"—The House divided; Ayes 123, 
Noes 173; Majority 50.—(Div. List, No. 2.) 

Question put, and negatived. 


THE QueEn’s Sprece—Her Maszsty’s ANsweR TO THE ADDRESS reported 


PARLIAMENT—BvSINESS OF THE HovusrE—REsOLUTION— 


Moved, “ That, except for a Money Bill, no Order of the Day or Notice of Motion be 
taken after half past Twelve of the clock at night, with respect to which Order or 
Notice of Motion a Notice of Opposition or Amendment shall have been printed on 
the Notice Paper, or if such Notice of Motion shall only have been given the next 
previous day of sitting, and secur shall be taken when such Notice is — 
—(Mr. Mowbray) .. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now niin: __( Cuno Nolan : pest 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Amendment proposed, in line 1, to leave out the words, ‘‘except for a 
Money Bill,” —(Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :’”’—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question to add the words ‘and that the same rule shall be adopted 
on Wednesdays after a quarter to Six of the clock, and on other days, when the House 
meets at Two of the clock p.m., after ten minutes to Seven of the clock,”—(Mr. 
Dillwyn.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be there added :”’—The House divided ; 

Ayes 32, Noes 185; Majority 153.—(Div. List, No. 3.) 
Main Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 185, Noes 23; Ma- 
jority 162,—(Div. List, No, 4.) 
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[February 13.] 


Beer Licences (Ireland) Bill [Bill 57]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Meldon) ‘ 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Zustace Smith :)— 
After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday next. 


House Occupiers Disqualification Removal Bill [Bill 25]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [12th February j, 
“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
Question _ in proposed :—Debate resumed se 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Mr. " Goldsmid : :)— 
Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 9, Noes 64; Majority 55.— 
(Div. List, No. 5.) 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time: ”— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Mr. Parnell :)—Question 
ut : Pim House divided; Ayes 7, Noes 66; Majority 59.—(Div. List, 
0. 6 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the end of 
o hy at to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(r. 
on. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday, 22nd February. 


Pusiic Accounts—Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Pusiic Petrrions—Committee niles and nominated :—List of the Com- 
mittee ‘ 


Criminal Law Practice Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Serjeant Simon, Mr. 
Gregory, Mr. Cole, Mr. Herschell); presented, and read the first time [Bill 78] 


Mercantile Marine Hospital Bill—Ordered (Captain ies Mr. davcinnis cane 
and read the first time [Bill 79] 


Bar of England and of Ireland Bill—Ordered (Sir Colman 0° adil Mr. eiiieis 
Mr. William Johnston, Mr. Meldon) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 80] 


Peerage of Ireland Bill—Ordered (Sir Colman eas, Lord Francis emmphen) 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 81] 


Voters (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Butt, Mr. Maurice Brooks, Mr. Suilives) 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 


Threshing Machines Bill [Bill 20]— 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Chaplin) . 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Wednesday 28th February. 


Irish Church Acts Amendment Bill [Bill 48|— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Parnell) . 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “‘ now,’’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(Mr. 
Macartney.) 

After debate, Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : »—The House divided ; Ayes 110, Noes 150; Majority 40.—- 
(Div. List, No. 7.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to:—Second 
Reading put of'for six months. 
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[February 14.] 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. Wilson) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :——Bill to prohibit the Sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors on Sunday in England and Wales, ordered (Mr. Charles 
Wilson, Mr. Birley, Mr. M‘Arthur, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. James); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 83. ] 


PaRLIAMENT—OrpDER—Drvistons—Observations, Question, Mr. Beresford 
Hope; Reply, Mr. Speaker..  - a - * 


Free Libraries and Museums Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mundella, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Anderson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 84] p 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill—Ordered (Sir Thomas Chambers, Mr. 
T's i" Colman —— Mr. — sheik and read the first time 
Agricultural Tenements Security for Improvements Bill —Ordered (Mr. James 
Barclay, Sir George Balfour, Mr. Earp); presented, and read the first time [Bill 86].. 
Publicans Certificates (Scotland) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed 


to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. Ramsay, Mr. ys ——- 
and read the first time [Bill 87] .. ee 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 


Private Brrs—Standing Orders, Committee on, appointed :—List of the 
Committee sa 
OpposED PrRIvaTE Brzs—Committes niitel: Tsk of the Committes 


OFFICE OF THE OLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLE- 
MAN USHER OF THE Biack Rop—Select Committee — :—List of 
the Committee ac 


Private Bris— 


Ordered, That this House will not receive any petition for a Private Bill after Thursday 
the 15th day of March next, unless such Private Bill shall have been approved by 
the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice; nor any petition for a Private 
Bill approved by the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice after Friday the 
4th day of May next: 

That this House will not receive any report from the Judges upon petitions presented 
to this House for Private Bills after Friday the 4th day of May next. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 


Inpia—Tue Sarr Laws—Question, Mr. Potter; Answer, Lord George 
Hamilton 

Post OrricE—Postace Rates To Inpta—Question, Mr. Potter ; . Answer, 
Lord John Manners es 

TurKEY—ENGLIsH OFFICERS IN THE TURKISH Szrvice—Questions, Sir 
George Campbell; Answers, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Gathorne Hardy ei 

Boarp or Epvcation, Scortanp—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate ps wis aig a 

INTERMEDIATE Epvucation,. Iretanp — Leoistation — Question, Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Nartionat Sonoot Teacuers, InELaNp—PayMENnT BY FxEs—Question, Mr. 
O’Reilly ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

’ Factory anp Worksnors Acts—THE CanaL PoruLation—Question, Mr. 
Heygate ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 

Court oF Session, Scottanp—Question, Mr. J. W. Barclay; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate 

Dovuste SHERIFFSHIPS, Scortanp—LxorsLaTion—Question, “Mr. M‘Laren ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate ee ee oe 
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[February 15.] 


JupicatuRE Act—Srrtines in Banco—Question, Mr. Serjeant Simon ; 
Answer, The Attorney General 4 

Tue Stave Trap—E—Zanzipar—Question, Sir ‘Reet Andries ‘Rani, 
Mr. Bourke . 

CrmimaL Law—CaseE oF Jom Siune--Qeention; Mr. J. Sines Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross ‘ 

Army—Courts Manr1a1—Laore.atron—~Question, Sir Colman O’Loghlen ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck ; 

EpvoationaAL EnpowMeEnts, ScorLanD — Lecrs.atrow —  Qusstion, Sir 
Edward Colebrooke ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 


Mercuant Surprrne Acts—Lecistation — Question, Mr. Gorst; Answer, 
Sir Charles Adderley 

Army—2np Barration, 19TH Four—-Qasitin; Sir Charles tials ae 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Granp Jury Laws, IRELAND — Laienasings — Question, “The 0’ — 
Don; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach , 

Suez Canat—Annvuat Papers — Question, Sir H. Driaisnial Wolff; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Army Promotion anp ReEtTrREMENT—Question, Mr. Owen Lewis; Ais: 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Turkey—Tue Greek Sussects—Question, Lord Robert Montagu; : Aneoes, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Tran oF Etzcrion Perririons — Lucrtarion ~- Question, Mr. Sorjeant 
Simon; Answer, The Attorney General 

Toe Arctic Expreprrion—OvursREAK OF Seve Lenalioie, Dr. Ward ; 
Answer, Mr. Hunt ; 

Crmmat Law—Tue Escarep Fenian Coxvrors—Question, Mr. Goldsmia ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Maaistrates, IRELAND—Dzprors (IRELAND) Sines, tthe oF Mr. W. J. 
Deviin—Question, Mr. Dickson; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 


Mertropotis—Hypr Park, Rorren Row—Question, Mr. Locke; Answer, 
Mr. Gerard Noel 


Turkey — THE CoNnFERENCE — Wisinituatins: OF THE diiaibiciees — 
Questions, Sir William Harcourt; caries The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

Matra —CiIvin AND Miceriite ‘Goveunene —  Qabaiion, Mr. hadi: : 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 


Tue Arcric Expepition—Dovusiz Tcr—Quostion, Captain en Answer, 
Mr. Hunt 

‘VAccINATION — DEATHS FROM Boverrenss — «Question, Mr. Wethered ; : 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth ae 

Army Mepican Department — Apponrments—Question, ‘Mr. Dunbar ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Forest or Dran—LecisLation—Question, Mr. "Monk; Answer, Mr. W. H. 


Navy — MS. “Taunperer ” — Question, Mr. Seely ; Answer, Mr. 
Hunt ea 

TuURKEY—OGRISTIANS IN Tuaxer—Question, ‘Sir H. Drummond Wolff; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Turkey — Tue Bureartan Insurrecrion — ~ Question, Mr. Gladstone ; $ 
Answer, Mr. Bourke bis 

Zanzear —Intaxp Rovrzs — Question, Mr. Whalley; " Answer, Mr. 
Bourke 

Turkish ATROCITIFS — Consun Freemay’s Drsrarcn — ‘Questions, Mr. 

Henry Samuelson ; Answer, Mr. Bourke ee oé 
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[ February 15.] 


Prisons Bill [Bill 1]— 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(MMr. <Assheton 
Cross) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘upon this six day months,””—( Mr. 
Rylands) 

After long debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ ‘stand part of 
the Question:” —The House divided; Ayes 279, Noes 69; Ma- 
jority 210.—(Div. List, No. 8.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


Prisons (Ireland) Bill [Bill 4]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) ‘ 
After short debate, Moved, “That the Debate be now ‘adjourned, Mees 
(Major O’ Gorman :) — Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 5, 
Noes 199; Majority 194.—(Div. List, No. 9.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday next. 


Treasury and Exchequer Bills Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
William Henry Smith); presented, and read the first time [Bill 88] .. ay 


Gun Licence Act (1870) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir Alexander Gordon, Mr. 
M‘Lagan, Mr. Mark Stewart); presented, and read the first time [Bill 89] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


PaRLIAMENT — Business oF THE Hovse—Observations, Question, Earl 
Granville ; Reply, The Earl of Beaconsfield 

TurKeY—THE Parers—Consvut Freeman’s Reporr —Question, The Mar- 
quess of Bath; Answer, The Earl of Derby : 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


meee oe PurcuasE DEPARTMENT—Question, Mr. Baxter; Answer, Mr. 

unt 

MercHant Surprine Aor, 1876 — THE ScHooNER «‘ Magare ”—Question, 
Mr. Macdonald; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Tue CopiricaTion oF THE Law—Question, Mr. Forsyth ; " Answer, The 
Attorney General 

TurKEY AND Russta—Prince ‘GorToHaKorr’ 8 Crcu.ar—Question, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Toe New Forrst—Leats.aT10n—Question, Earl Percy ; Answer, Mr. W. 
H. Smith 

CLEOPATRA’S Nzzpiz—Question, Mr. Boord ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

SuRGEONS OF THE VOLUNTEER Fonce—Question, Mr. Herbert; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy 

TuRKEY AND ServiA—Tax Jews AND AnmenrANs—Question, Mr. Serjeant 
Simon; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

. MERCANTILE Marine — TRArnine Sures—Question, Mr. Palmer; Answer, 
Sir Charles Adderley am 

Tenants oF Cuurcn Lanps, Inztanp—Question, Mr. Parnell ; Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach a 

Tue Aroric Exrepirion—ExtRra Lzave—Question, Captain Pim; Answer, 
Mr. Hunt... oe bes ee 
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[February 16.]. 


Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 


Reply, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 


adjourned till Friday next. 


[Bill 91] 


read the first time [Bill 90] 


Earl of Derby 


Russell ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 





J. Lowther 


Mzronanr Surrive Acts—Compusrisix Cancozs—Question, Mr. Gourley ; ; 


Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 


NEWFOUNDLAND—THE FRENCH Suons—Question, Mr, A. ae Arthur ; An- 


swer, Mr. J. Lowther 


Army — Service iv Innis — Question, Mr. J. Holms ; " Answer, Mr. 


Gathorne Hardy 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 
Roumania—TreEaty oF CommERcE—Question, Lord Campbell ; Answer, The 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 
Tue Recent Firoops — Tue THames Commission — Question, Sir Charles 


Arnica (Wzst Coast)—TxEz Gampra—Question, Mr. pene M‘Arthur ; 


Toe Maaistracy, IRELAND — APpornTMENT OF "Mr. W. Jz * Deviw— 
Question, Mr. Fay; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach i 


Surrpty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question sais 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


TurKEY—THE Treaty or 1856—Questions, Observations, Mr. Gladstone; 


After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ie Ur. 
Chaplin :)\—After further debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Debate 


Customs and Inland Revenue (Duties on Offices and Pensions) Bill — Resolu- 
tion [February 15] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. William wows Smith) ; sree and read the first time 


Maritime Contracts Bin — Considered in Committee _- Resolution agreed to, and 
reported :-—Bill ordered (Mr. Edward emia. Sir Charles sata ; presented, and 


Game Laws (Scotland) seen (Wo. 2) Bill—Ondered wee Elcho, Sir Graham 
Montgomery) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 92] 


Coat Mies. (Scortanp)—Home Farm Oot.izry, Lanark—Question, Mr. 
Macdonald ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 
THE QUEEN’s CoLzEGEs, IRELAND — Lzers.aT1on — Question, Mr. Lyon 
Playfair; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach te 
Tue NortHern Paciric Rarsway—Question, Mr. Errington ; Answer, Mr. 


Tue Epvucation Cone, 1876—ARTICLE 60—Question, Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth ; 


Answer, Viscount Sandon 


Free Lipraries Rerurn—Question, Mr. James ; Answer, "Mr. Assheton 
" Answer, Mr. 


Cross 


Navy—Navicatmna Orricers—Question, Mr. Anderson; 


Hunt 


Navy—Hosarr PasHa—Question, Sir George Campbell ; " Answer, Mr. 


Hunt 


THE TurkisH Bue Boox—Exrutston OF THE TURKS FROM Evrore—Ques- 


tions, Mr. Gladstone; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 





Naghten ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 






Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 






Answer, The Attorney General 





Triat oF ELEcTIon Perrrions—LearsaTion—Question, Mr. 


Army—CrmMInaL OFFENCES in Mutrrary Districtrs—Question, Colonel 


Army RE-ORGANIZATION, &o.—Question, General Sir George Balfour ; ; 


O’Conor ; ; 
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[February 19.] Page 


Looat Taxation, Inttanp—Question, Mr. William Johnston ; Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach 7 a és de 

Cura — Toe Expeprtion to Yunnan — Question, Mr. Mark Stewart; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke ee ep i $% 

PaRLIAMENT—Pusiic Busmvess—Question, Sir George Campbell; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 0.4 te - 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Bill [Bill 2]— 
Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy) ink re ae =e ais 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for Monday next. 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill [Bill 66]— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland) ag a ba rn 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Monday next. 


Justices of Peace, &c. (Clerks’ Fees) Bill [Bill 5|— 
Order for Second Reading read ‘ie et es 
After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for Thursday. 


Crry Companies (OatHs By FREEMEN)—Morion For A ReTURN— 


Moved, ‘‘ That there be laid before this House, a Return of all Oaths or Declarations 
made by the Master, Assistants, Freemen, Clerk, or other Officer, on assumption of 
office in each of the eighty-nine Companies mentioned in the Second Report of the 
Municipal Commissioners, 1837,’’—(Mr. James) oa ; . 


After short debate, Question put: — The House divided; Ayes 80, 
Noes 43; Majority 37.—(Div. List, No. 10.) 


Cruetty to Anrmmats—Mortion ror AN ADDRESS— 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She 
will be graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, a 
Return of Licences granted under the Act (39 and 40 Vic. c. 77) to ‘amend the 
Law relating to Cruelty to Animals,’ specifying,— 

“1, The persons to whom such Licences have been granted since the Act came in force ; 

“2. The Licences in which the (optional) provision (Clause 7), requiring that the 
place wherein the experiment is performed shall be registered, has been inserted ; 

“3. The Certificates which have been received under Clause 3, permitting experiments 
as illustrations of lectures to students; 

“4. The Certificates which have been received under Clause 5, permitting experiments 
on cats, dogs, horses, mules, or asses ; 

“5. The Certificates (special) which have been received for performing experiments 
——- Y eee and the number of such experiments in which curare has been 
employed ; 

“6. The scientific authorities who have in each case granted such Certificates,’— 
(Mr. Mundelia) i 8 ee “ 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn:—Then 


Address for— 

“Return of Licences granted under the Act (39 and 40 Vic. c. 77) to ‘amend the 
Law relating to Cruelty to Animals,’ specifying,— 

“1, The number of persons to whom such Licences have been granted since the 
Act came in force, and the names of all registered places ; 

“2. The number of Licences in which the (optional) provision (Clause Ds requiring 
that me place wherein the experiment is performed shall be registered, has been 
inserted; 

“3. The number of Certificates which have been received under Clause 3, permitting 
experiments as illustrations of lectures to students; 

664, The number of Certificates which have been received under Clause 5, permitting 
experiments on cats, dogs, horses, mules, or asses ; 

‘5. The number of Certificates (special) which have been received for performing 
experiments without anesthetics, and the number of such experiments in which 
curare has been employed ; 

“6. The scientific authorities who have in each case granted such Certificates,’— 
(Mr. Mundelia.) 

—agreed to, 
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[February 19.] Page 


Tourneme Aors ContrvvaANor— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the Sixth Schedule of ‘The Annual 
Turnpike Acts Continnance Act, 1876.’” 
List of the Committee , st .. 636 


Dock Warrants Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and reported :-— 
Bill ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Sir James Hogg, Sir Charles Mills, Mr. Watkin 


Williams) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 94] 636 
Army (Courts Martial) Bill—Ordered (Sir Colman oe Mr. Pierce pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 93] ‘ 637 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


Turxty—Tuz Instrverions—Observations, Question, The Duke of Argyll 637 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Maj esty for, Copy of the commu- 
nication from the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to the Turkish Minister, 
referred to in the tel of the 24th of December, 1876.—( The Duke of Argyll.) 

Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn, 


Public Record Office Bill [#.1.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 1* (No.8) .. 727 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 
Navy—H.M.8. “ Vanevarp ee Mr. Sullivan; Answer, Mr. 


Hunt a ae 
Coat Mines — Expiosion in ‘Date — Cheneinn Mined, Mr. 

Macdonald; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 728 
Army Mepicat Orricers—Question, Dr. Lush; hades: ‘Mr. Gathorne 

Hardy pF 728 
Tunney Haumseovnis—Avewsise. deiaaled, “Mr. Hagtiol Answer, Mr. 

Bourke a a Cae 
Crmmat Law—OaseE oF Pasiese Crthinaina, A Mrran—Question, Mr. 

Macdonald ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 730 
THe Royat Ackteny—Sre Francis CHANTREY’S Biginei— Question, Mr. 

Goldsmid; Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel 731 
Inpran Coorres—IsLanp or Revnion—Question, Mr. Brington Sine 

Mr. Bourke .. 732 
METROPOLITAN Sinsaen-Sinmnine Coxsvon—Queston, Mr. ‘Srwett: pee 

swer, Mr. Sclater-Booth .. 732 
Tue Macistrracy, In—ELAND—APPOINTMENT OF i. Duvirr—Question, Mr. 

T. Dickson; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach Ze 738 
THe ConsTABULARY, IRELAND—DrILL AND GUARD Vitotiivisia- Aiudlda, 

Captain Nolan ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ae 734 
Sourn Arrica — Ochiai eroar or THE Care CoLtontes—THE Taanevass 

Repvusiic—Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. 184 
Tue Rvsstan Fieer in THE Pactric—Question, Captain Pim; Answer, 

Mr. Hunt... 735 
Tae Ramway Connstsstox — Question, Sir Colman O'Loghlen; Answer, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 736 
METROPOLIS—THE PuBLIc eeamieeciiecualien: “She Chadian ‘Deadl: da 

swer, Mr. Gerard Noel ‘i 736 
Parace or Westminster—THeE Lantzs’ Gautzny—Queston, Mr. Serjeant 

Sherlock; Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel de OP teed fd 
Pustic Heaura — Vaccination — ee Mr. Darnin; * kewiees, Mr. 

Sclater-Booth . Bs gan 1S 
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Merroprouiran Asytum District Boarp—Morion ror a SELzor Com. 
MITTEE— 


Moved, “That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the constitution, 
powers, duties, and — of the Metropolitan Asylum District Board,”— 
(Mr. Ritchie) os 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Navy ApMINISTRATION— 
Motion for a Select Committee (Captain Pim) [House counted out] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 


Ecclesiastical Offices and Fees Bill [Bill 12]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(r. Cowper- Temple) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to: -—Bill read a second time, 
and ordered to be referred to a Select Committee. 
Moved, ‘‘That the Select Committee have power to send for persons, 
papers, and records,”—(M/r. Beresford Poy :)—After short debate, 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Game Laws (Scotland) Amendment Bill [Bill 25]— 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. M‘Lagan) 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for Tuesday 6th March. 


Registration of Borough Voters Bill [Bill 38]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second WE cont Charles W. 
Dithe) 
After short debate, it ites a quarter of an hour before Six of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned till 7o-morrow. 


GenERAL Carriers’ Act— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the operation of the Act 11 Geo. 4 and 
1 Will 4, c. 68, commonly called ‘ The General Carriers’ Act,’””—(Sir Henry Jackson.) 


And, on March 5, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Union of Benefices Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mills, Sir Harcourt Johnstone); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 95} a ve ve 


Capital Punishment Abolition Bill—Ordered (Mr. om Mr. sc Mr. - sbartrs 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 96] 


Vaccination Law (Penalties) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Pease, Mr. James, Mr. Mundella, 
Mr. Leeman) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 97] : 


Railway Passengers Protection Bill—Ordered (Mr. H. B. Sheridan, Mr. Ashbury, 
Mr. Thomas Cave, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Gourley) ; sree and read the first time 
[Bill 98] 

High Court of pia a Costs) Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. Leeman, Uy. 
Alfred Marten) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 99] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 


TurKEY—PersonaL Expianations—Observations, The Earl of Rosebery, 
Earl Granville ; Replies, The Earl of Beaconsfield, The Earl of Derby 
THE Coronado or Potato BreTtE—Question, Observations, Lord Stanley 
of Alderley ; Reply, The Earl of Carnarvon , 
OvuTBREAK OF CATTLE PracvuE—Question, Observations, Earl Borteseun' 
Reply, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon ;—Short debate thereon .. 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22. Page 


Metropolitan Street Improvements Bill (by Order)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—( Sir James Hogg) .. 817 
After — debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committe 


Post Orrice—Posrat Rates to Inp1a—Question, Mr. Potter; Answer, 


Lord John Manners ‘ .. 8238 
Cattte DiskEasz, Tien aans<Cnnien IN a eee Sikictnienitlinii: 
Question, Mr. Herbert ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. 824 
TurKEY — BririsH Clinic Posts — Questions, Mr. J. Holms, Mr. 
Gladstone ; Answers, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 824 
Merrorotis—Hoporn Improvement ScoEmE—Question, Mr. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth ; Answer, Sir James Hogg = 825 
Commninniaas. Tretanp—CasE or OonsTABLE Masonex—Quoston, Dr. 
Ward; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ~« , 826 
ApmMIRALTY JurispicTion (IrEtAND) Act, 1876—TuE Sirene AND ORDERS— 
Question, Mr. M‘Carthy Downing ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach . 827 
Army—TuxeE Avxintioat Poscas—Gitwar Adonaaay Resscaws~Qnes- 
tion, Mr. Morris; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy my 828 
Poor Law Untons, sieht ia Mr. Morris; Answer, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach 828 
Cattte PLacue — Questions, Sir Walter Barttelot, Mr. W. E. erp 
Answers, Viscount Sandon .. 828 
TuRKEY — Buncarian ATROCITIES — hicerniee Pasua —  Cuiiaisliel Mr. 
Rylands ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 830 
Navy—Boys, IreLtanp—Question, Mr. M ‘Carthy Downing Answer, Mr. 
Hunt 831 
CENTRAL Asta—Kureat—Question, General Sir George Balfour ; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke .. 831 
TurKeEY—Mr. ConsvL Vaxrincan'--Question, Mr. Henry Sucanainces ¢ ; ine 
swer, Mr. Bourke ie 831 
Army — SWEARING IN OF DucsistnSineslion. Dr. leds of Phe Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy ‘ . 832 
Forrign Paysicians AND Binesiine IN Biiinen-Apiddion: Dr. Lush ; Ans 
swer, Mr. Bourke 833 
Miuirary Service in Souru pieernCmuiilan. Mr. Whalley ; : Answer, 
Mr. J. Lowther <s es Ge .. 8338 


Turkey—Tue Treaty or 1856—Tue Apsournep Drsare—Question, 
Observations, Sir Charles W. Dilke; Reply, Mr. Speaker 834 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. Mitchell Henry: rye 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Prisons Bill [Bill 1]— 

Order for Committee read :— Moved, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. Assheton Cross) 845 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this House will, upon this 
day six months, resolve itself into the said Committee,” (hr. Munts, ) 
—ainstead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to ba left out stand part 
of the Question :’’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
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Prisons Bili—continued. 
Main Question, “‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee .. 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 


| 


To-morrow. 
County Boards (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Captain Nolan, Mr. Fay, Mr. O’ Clery) ; TT 
and read the first time [Bill 100] .. Pe es 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


EmpLoyers AND Srervants—‘‘QCommon Emptoyment’”—Morion For A 
Setzect ComMITTEE— 


Moved that a Select, Committee be appointed to inquire into the present operation of the 
law existing between employers and servants in connection with the subject of 
“common employment,” and whether any alteration or amendment of the same is de- 
sirable,”—(Zhe Earl De La Warr) as 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


OQootre Emigration to Surryvam—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, Lord 
George Hamilton 
Mercuant Surprine Act, 1876 Tae “Rock TERRACE Question, Mr. 
Meldon ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 
Navy — Tue ApMIRALTY AND THE Russtan GOVERNMENT — Question, Mr. 
W. Whitworth; Answer, Mr. Hunt 
Inpian ORDNANCE "Corrs — Pensioners, &c. " — Question, Mr. Dunbar ; 
Answer, Lord George Hamilton ‘ 
Treasury Soxicitor Act, 1876—EstTaTE oF THE LATE Mr. 'W. PATERSON 
—Question, Mr. Grieve; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 
Army—So.piers IN Provost Prisons—Question, Mr. J. Cowen ; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
Tre Mercuant Surpprne Act, 1876 — THE EXxPLostvE SUBSTANCES Acr— 
Tue “Great QuEENsLAND ”’—Question, Lord Eslington; Answer, Sir 
Charles Adderley 
Pouicr SuPERANNUATION—LEGISLATION—Question, General Shute ; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross 
; MeEtTropotis—Hypr Park Corner—Question, Mr. O. B. Denison ; Answer, 
Mr. Gerard Noel ie is ais oe 


Suprty—Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [16th 
February], ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: 


Question again proposed. 


Forrien Orrick anp Dreromatic Service — Oren Compretit10n—Rezso- 
LuTION—Amendment proposed, 

i To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the principle of open competition for first 
appointments, which prevails in the Army and in most of the Public Departments, 
should be extended to the Foreign Office and the —— Service,” ee 
Trevelyan,)—instead thereof 5 

After debate, Question put, ‘That the words proposed ‘to be left out 

stand part of the Question:’?—The House diwided; Ayes 159, 
Noes 112; Majority 47.—(Div. List, No. 14.) 


Main Cnmeation: proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Ohair : ”— 


PartiaAMENT —- Scorch Busryess — Observations, Sir George Campbell ; 
Reply, Mr. Assheton Cross :—Debate thereon on oe 
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Suprty—Order for Committee read—continued. 


THe War DerarTMENT—PtumstEapD Common—Observations, Mr. Boord ; 
Reply, Mr. Gathorne Hardy :—Short debate thereon 


Tue Jupicature Acts—INoREASE OF THE JUDICIAL ish Oiiewididen: 
Mr. Osborne nee Reply, The Attorney General: — Debate 
thereon : oe 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Sir Guergs Bowyer.) 


The House proceeded to divide :-— 
Mr. Parnell was Sang one of the Tellers for the Ayes, but no Member appearing 
to be a second Teller for the Ayes, Mr. Speaker declared the Noes had it. 
Main Question again proposed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now wavs the 
Chair.” 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill— 


Moved, “ That the Select Committee on the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ire- 
land) Bill do consist of Seventeen Members, and that Mr. Ion Trant Hamilton and Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy be added to the Committee,” —(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 4 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 


TurKEY—TnHE TREATIES oF 1856-1871—MorTion ror an ADDRESS— 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty 
will adopt such measures as appear to be the best calculated to prevent hostilities, 
to secure adherence to the Treaties of 30th March and 15th April 1856, so far as the 
Conference of 1871 has re-established them, and to promote the welfare of the races 
subject to the Ottoman Empire,—(The Lord ‘Stratheden and Campbell) 


After debate, on Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 


THe Battor Act—Marxine or Battor Parers—Question, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke ; Answer, The Attorney General : 

PATENT Orrice—SPECIFICATIONS oF Exprrep Patents — Question, Mr. E. 
J. Reed; Answer, The Attorney General . 

Przvro-PNEUMONIA (IRELAND) ORDER, 1876—Question, Mr. M. Brooks ; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach F 

— Recrurrs—Question, Mr. Sullivan ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne 

ardy ; i 

Intanp REVENUE Orrice, Bristor—Question, Mr. Hodgson ; Answer, Mr. 
W. H. Smith 

Maize AND BARLEY Marr—Question, Mr. Clare Read ; Answer, The Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer ae 
RamscaTte Harsovur—Question, Mr. Pemberton ; Answer, Sir Charles 
Adderley 


THE Bsr seq yn Acrs— Report oF THE Commrsstow — Question, Mr. 
gs; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith ‘ ; 
Nave—Soxassiona ALLowancEs—Question, Mr. Puleston ; Answer, Mr. 
unt 
Army —An Iriso Recent ‘oF THE Guanps— Question, Sir Patrick 
O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 
LicEnsiIna Acr, 1872 — Satz or Breer sy Rerar—Question, Sir Thomas 
Chambers ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. “e 
Turxrey—A Perrrion FroM Byiearta—Questions, Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
Gladstone; Answers, Mr. Bourke 
PaRtiaMEnt — Onper — ComMITTEEs OF Surrry—Question, Observations, 
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Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, wa Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : 


Erna 


Tue Crvm Service Estrimates—Proposep MiInisTERIAL STATEMENT—RESO- 
Lution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, i in order to add the 
words “it is desirable that fre per explanation should be given by a Member of 
the Government before the House is asked to consider the Civil Service aun: 
—(Mr. Goldsmid,)—instead thereof + 


Question proposed, ‘That the words shiilied to be left out stand part 
r: the Question : ’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
awn. 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvi. Services AND Revenve Dz- 
PARTMENTS, SUPPLEMENTARY EsTIMATES FoR 1876-7. 


(In the Committee.) 


1.) £12,337, Public Buildings.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
2.) £4,200, Furniture of Public Offices.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
3.) £3,440, Houses of Parliament.—After short debate, Vote agreed to on 
4.) £3,524, New Home and Colonial Offices. 
5.) £1, 490, National Gallery Enlargement.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 
6. £1, ,800, Harbours, &c., under the Board of Trade.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 
(7.) £40,975, New Courts of Justice and Offices. —After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(8.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £69,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of ‘payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1877, for the Acquisition of 
Land and Houses as a Site for Public Offices”  .. 
After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 96, Noes 61; 
Majority 35.—(Div. List, No. 15.) 
(9.) £47,000, Purchase of Winchester House.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
£3, 000, ‘Light Houses Abroad.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a Supplementary sum, not 
exceeding £21,180, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment d the year en on the 31st day of March 1877, 
for British Embassy Houses and Legation and Consular Buildings ” 
After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 167, Noes 53; 
Majority 114. —(Div. List, No. 16.) 
(12.) £700, Treasury. 
tt 3.) £10,810, Foreign Office.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
14.) £826, Colonial Office. 
(15.) £15, 796, Board of Trade.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 
16, £850, Civil Service Commission. 
17. $872, Registry. of Friendly Societies. 
18.) £10,000, Local Government Board. 
19. £8, 700, Mint, including Coinage. 
£11, 400, Law Charges. S After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 
£4, 900, ‘Queen’ s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer Divisions of the High 
pr ae ‘of Justice.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ee 
i 22.) £800, Admiralty Registry of the High Court of Justice. 
23.) £1, 790, Wreck Commissioner’s Office. 
24. £26, 252, County Courts. 
' 25.) £18, 492, Police, Counties and wre tes weber (Great Britain). 
; 26.) £1, 850, Reformatory and Indus 
27.) £1, '300, Register House Departments, Tdinburgh. 
2 28.) £2, 000, Science and Art Department.—After short debate, Vote agreed to a 
otion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £550, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1877, for the Expenses of the Arctic 
ition ” oe ee ee a 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. , : 
(29.) £800, Paris International Exhibition. 
Motion made, and Question pro ‘‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
‘£46,500, be grahted to Her J ety, to defray-the Charge which will come in 
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course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1877, in aid of 
Colonial ee Revenue, and for the Salaries and Allowances of Governors, &c., 
and for other Expenses in certain Colonies ” ee ee “ 

After short debate, Mot'on, by leave, withdrawn. 

(30.) Motion made, and’ Question Proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £30,240, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1877, for the 
Expenses of the Mixed Ceensilael ions established under the Treaties with Foreign 
Powers for suppressing the Traffic in Slaves, and towards defraying the cost of the 
Agency and Consulate General at Zanzibar, including payment of the Imperial 
Moiety waa bo Muscat Subsidy” .. Vs ay ad 

Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—(Dr. 
Kenealy :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, “ That the Chairman do — Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. 
William Henry Smith :)—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Settled Estates Bill [Bill 61]— 
Order for Second Reading read < ee .. 1072 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


Publicans Certificates (Scotland) Bill [Bill 87]— 
Moved, ‘t That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Dr. Cameron) .. 1072 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Beer Licences (Ireland) Bill [Bill 57]— 
Order for Committee read:—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair: ”’—Question put, and agreed to:—Bill considered in Com- 
mittee aa ny gs Se .. 1072 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. [Bill 101.] 


Valuation of Property (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. W. H. Smith) af ‘ie .. 1078 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Law relating to 
the Valuation of Rateable Property in Ireland, ordered (Mr. William 
Henry Smith, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 102. } 


1066 


1069 


Porrce SUPERANNUATION Funps— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the Police Superannuation Funds in the 
Counties and Boroughs of England and Wales, and the Acts creating and regulating 
the same, and to report to the House whether any, and, if any, what alterations 
or amendments in the Law are required,” —(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 

And, on February 27, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 1074 


Commons— 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed, Six Members to be nominated 
by the House and Five by the Committee of Selection, to consider every Report 
made by the Inclosure Commissioners certifying the expediency of any Provisional 
Order for the inclosure or regulation of a Common, and presented to the House during 
the present Session, before a Bill be brought in for the confirmation of such Order. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee that they have power, with respect 
to each such Provisional Order, to inquire and report to the House whether the 
same should be confirmed by Parliament, and, if so, whether with or without modifi- 
cations; and, in the event of their being of opinion that the same should not be 
confirmed except subject to modifications, to report such modifications accordingly 
with a view to such Provisional Order being remitted to the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners,—(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


And, on March 12, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee «+ 1075 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 


Public Record Office Bill (No. 8)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: -—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday next. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 


Saint Giles and Saint Luke’s Joint Charities Bill (by Order) — 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end 
= the Question to add the words “ upon this day six months,”—(Hr. 

regory. 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main enties put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitte 


Tramways (Use oF MecuantcaL PowEr)—Morion ror A Szixct Com- 
MITTEE— 


Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed, “to consider how far, and under what 
regulations, the employment of steam or other mechanical power may be allowed 
upon Tramways past 3 public roads,” —( The Chairman of Ways fod Means) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
And, on March 1, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Tue CatttE Pracve—OvtsrEeak AT Hvut1—Questions, Sir Walter Bartte- 
lot, Mr. Norwood; Answer, Viscount Sandon “4 sy 
Licensinc—TuEe Mrppiesex Macistrates—Question, Sir Patrick O’Brien ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 
TurRKEY—TuHE ConsvuLaR SERVICE IN Dcoammasetioeiiaks: Mr. H. B. 
Samuelson, Mr. Gladstone; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Brewers’ Lickences—SELECT Comnititen<-GQnéstien, Sir Edward Watkin ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer és 
TurKEY—TuHEe PETITION FROM 5 a ca 78 8 Mr. paliescn ; An- 
swer, Mr. Bourke y ie 
THe Maaistracy—TuHe Mayor or Bury, ‘ Lamoasttnn-<Question, Mr. 
Philips ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Oross 
Unitep States—THE PHILADELPHIA Exumrmiox—Question, Mr. Ripley 
Answer, Viscount Sandon 
Pusuic Heatru, IrELaAND—VAcOoINE eae ST a Mr. " Meldon ; An- 
swer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
Turkey—TuHe Russtan AnmMy—Question, Sir H. Druinmonia Wolff; An- 
swer, Mr. Bourke : 
Merrorouis Tot BriocEs Bni—Quoston, 1 Mr. Watkin Williams ; ; An- 
swer, Sir James Hogg ‘ 


InisH Socrery or Lonpon—Morion For a Setzor CommitTEE— 
Moved, That a Select Committee be ap igre ¥ “to inquire into the constitution, 
management, and annual expenditure of the Irish Society of London; and, further, 
to report as to what, if any, changes can be made in the governing body or the 
mode of administration in order to ensure a more economical and advantageous 
application of the property, or whether such result can be best attained by p 
the pore in the sani of -eabaihs Trustees enn in Ireland,” — (Mr. Charles 
Lewi 


After long debate, Question put: —The House divided aves 58, Noes 108 ; 
Majority 55.—(Div. List, No. 17.) 
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Envoation (TRAINING OF TzacuERs)—Morion For A Setzor CommItTEE— 
Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed ‘‘to inquire into the system of 
ticeship of Pupil Teachers in Bensntaey Schools, and into the constitution 
of Training © eges for Elementary Teachers,’—(Mr. B. Samuelson) , 1189 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 46, Noes 104; 
Majority 58. —(Div. List, No. 18.) 


Sale at ,Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill 


Moved, “ That the Select Committee on the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ire- 
land) Bill do consist. of 19 Members; that the Marquess of Hamilton and Mr. 
Richard Power be added to the Committee. ,” —(Mr. Dunbar) : 1155 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Supreme Court or Jupicatrure Act AmznpMent [APPpoInTMENT oF ADDI- 
TIONAL JupGE, &o. }— 
Considered in Committee—a Resolution agreed to ap ». 1156 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 


Town Councils and Local Boards Bill [Bill 11]— 
Moved,‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Mundella) .. 1157 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second 
time, and committed for Tuesday, 10th April. 


Colonial Marriages Bill [Bill 29]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) a 1164 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(Mr. 
Beresford Hope.) 

After debate, Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :”—The House divided : :—Ayes 192, Noes 141; Majority 51. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes «. 1191 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read. a second time, and committed 

for To-morrow. 


Open Spaces (Metropolis) Bill [Bill 62]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Whalley) .. 1194 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for To-morrow. 


Threshing Machines Bill [Bill 20]— 


Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. Chaplin) .. 1195 
After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Supreme Court of Jadicature Bill—Resolution [February 27] reported, and agreed 
to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. William Henry 


Sinith); presented, and read the first time [Bill 103] -» 1196 
Homicide Law Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir — Wilmot, Mr. Seas pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 104] ‘ - 1196 


Habitual Drunkards Bill—Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. Clare Read, Mr. Ashley, Sir 
Henry Jackson, Mr. Edward — Mr. Richard i a presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 105] vo - 1196 
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Kipnarrine In THE Sours Szas—AppRESS FOR CoRRESPONDENCE— 
Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for co Re tor) or oxtracts of cor- 


respondence on the subject of kidnapping in the South Seas (if any) since the last 
Papers relating to the matter were laid before the House,—( The Earl of Belmore) .. 1197 
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Hunt YS 1209 
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Campbell; Answer, Lord George Hamilton 1210 
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Gourley ; Answer, Lord George Hamilton . 1212 
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Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. 1213 
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Lewis ; Answer, Mr. Bourke : .. 1214 
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Question, Mr. E. Hubbard; Answer, Lord George Hamilton .. 1214 
CotontAL MARRIAGES Bur, — Questions, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. 
Heygate ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. . 1215 
Pensions TO Poxice ConsTaBLes’ Wipows—Question, Mr. Paget ; pee 
Mr. Assheton Cross 1216 


Epvucation Cope—Nrw Copz OF ReGutatTions—Questions, Mr. Faweett, 
Mr. W. E. Forster; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Viscount Sandon 1216 
Canavan Law—A.recep OUTRAGE AT Sramrorp—Question, Mr. Sullivan; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross pa a ee 1217 
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Prisons Bill [Bill 1]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 22nd February] .. . 1217 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 
WAYS AND MEANS—Oommitrezr— 
Order for Committee read :—WMoved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair” .. 1247 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. Parnell : :)—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That, towards making good the supply granted to Her Majesty for the Service 
of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1877, the sum of £350,000 be 
granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 
Open Spaces (Metropolis) Bill [Bill 62)— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. Whalley) .. 1248 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”—( Ur. Parnell : )—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee, and reported ; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 
LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 2. 
Exoneration of Charges Bill [u.u.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 1* (No. 16) 1249 
Contingent Remainders Bill (#.u.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 1+ (No.17) 1249 
Bankruptcy Law reac Bill & we Gheincrced (The Lord wemiern ds ; read 1 
(No. 18) - 1249 
COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 2. 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway (Various Powers) Bill (by 
Order’) — 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time” 1250 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(/r. 
Shaw Lefevre.) 
After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the 
Question: ’—The House divided; Ayes 143, Noes 100; Majority 43. 
(Div. List, No. 24.) 
MercanTixe Marine — Licuruovse iv Morte Bay — Question, Mr. 
Morley; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley .. 1255 
ConstasuLary (IrELAND) — Assistant InsPEcror Gunzrat—Question, Mr. 
Whalley; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach . 1256 
Treasury Soicrror Act, 1876—EstaTe or THE LATE Mr. W. Paterson 
—Question, Mr. Grieve; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith .. 1257 
Turkey — THe BuicgaRiIaAN Massacres—Question, Mr. Rylands ; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke ‘ 
TuRKEY—OvTRAGES IN Bureanra—Acquirran OF Tossoun Bry—Questions, 
Mr. Mundella, Mr. H. B. Samuelson, Mr. Rylands; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Bourke ee -- 1258 
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Army Recrurrs—Question, Mr. Anderson; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 1260 

Tae War Orrice— Report on Sanrrary Srare—Question, Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth ; Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel vee .. 1260 

Rattway Commission — Appornrment or Mr. A. E. Muze, Q.C.— 
Question, Mr. Knatchbull- Hugessen; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin- 


Ibbetson ia a ie a .. 1261 
Tue Arctic Exprepirion—Tae Mepicat Orricers—Question, Captain 
Pim; Answer, Mr. Hunt .. oe . -» 1261 _ 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


InTERNATIONAL Maritrm—e Law—Tue Derctaration oF Paris, 1856— 
Resoturion—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘the object of the Declaration of Paris respecting Maritime Law, signed at 
Paris on the 16th of April 1856, was, as was expressed in the preamble, to endeavour 
' attain uniformity of doctrine and practice in respect to Maritime Law in time 
of war: 

‘“‘ That. it is moreover obvious that the whole value that might be supposed to attach 
to any such Declaration, as changing the ancient and immemorial practice of the 
law of nations on the subject, must necessarily depend on the general assent of all 
the Maritime States to the new doctrines: 

“That thefact of important Maritime Powers, such as Spain and the United States, 
having declined to accede to the Declaration of Paris, deprives that document of 
any value as between the Governments who have signed it: 

‘That the consequence of some Powers adhering to the new rules, whilst others re- 
tained intact their natural rights in time of war, would be to place the former ata 
great and obvious disadvantage in the event of hostilities with the latter ; 

‘* That Great Britain being an essentially Naval Power, this House cannot contem- 
plate such an anomalous and unsatisfactory condition of international obligations 
without grave misgivings : 

“That, independently of all other considerations, the failure, after twenty years 
negotiations to bring about general adhesion to its terms, necessitates the with- 
drawal of this Country from what was necessarily and on the face of it a conditional 
and provisional assent to the new rules: 

‘That this House, whilst desiring to leave the question of opportuneness to the 
discretion of Her Majesty’s Government, and having confidence in the repeated de- 
clarations on the subject of individual members of the present Administration, 
think it desirable to record an opinion that no unnecessary delay ought to take place 
in withdrawing from the Declaration signed at Paris on 16th of April 1856, on 
the subject of Maritime Belligerent Rights,”—(Mr. Percy Wyndham,) — instead 


thereof : ve -» 1262 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. 
Butler-Johnstone :) — Question put:— The House divided; Ayes 51, 
Noes 182; Majority 131.—(Div. List, No. 25.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ” 
—Hoved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,”—(Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”»—The House divided ; Ayes 170, Noes 56; Majority 114: 
—(Div. List, No. 26.) 

Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ” 
—Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Ways and Means—Consolidated Fund (£350,000) Bill—Resolution [March 1] 
reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 


William Henry Smith) ; presented, and read the first time om .- 1844 
Assistant County Surveyors (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Johnston, Mr. 
Chaine, Mr. King-Harman); presented, and read the first time [Bill 106] -» 1844 


FicciEsrasTicaL OFFICES AND Frees Buir— 


Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee ee 1844 
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— Board of Works (Election of Members) Bill 
0. 2)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Camperdown) 1345 
Amendment moved to leave out (“ now,”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day six months ”\—( The Earl Beauchamp.) 
After short debate, on Question, That (‘‘now”) stand part of the 
ee! resolved in the negative :—Bill to be read 2° this day six 
months 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 5. 


Post Orrice —Frankine oF PartiAMENTARY Papers — Question, Mr. 


M‘Laren ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. . 1358 
THE Bosowesk Macisrrates—Orry or Exerer—Question, Sir Edward 

Watkin ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. . 1858 
Epvucation — Tue COerttic anp Wetse Lanevaces — ‘Cniciitieds, Mr. 

O’Clery ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 1359 
Inunpations IN InELAND—TueE River Bann—Question, di Tete deemie, 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. . 1360 
Home Orrice — Reception oF Durvrarivns-—Question, Mr. Mitchell 

Henry; Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel sh . 1360 


Tue COonsTaBuLARY (IRELAND) — APPOINTMENT OF Durcry Inerzoron 
GENERAL—Question, Mr. Parnell; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 1360 


CrimmnsaL Law — Tue Convior Treapaway — Question, Sir James 


Lawrence; Answer, Mr. Assheton Oross .. . 1861 
Army — Promotion or OCaprain R. W. Narrer—Question, Sir Alexander 
Gordon; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. . 1362 
Army—ConTRrot PAYMASTERS AND CoMMISSARIES GENERAL OF Suprry AND 
OrpnanceE—Question, Sir Henry Havelock ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy . 1363 
Lorp CHIEF Justice Corermer—Cosrs ty Poacuine Cases—Question, Sir 
Charles Legard ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross . 1363 
THe Svez Canau Company — Tue Surtax — REPRESENTATION, &o.— 
Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer .. . 1865 
Tue Cattte DiszEase — THE Wesr Rivine oF " YorKsHtRE—Question, Mr. 
W. Lowther; Answer, Viscount Sandon .. .. 1866 
Rattway DEPARTMENT, Boarp or TrapE—OaprTatn TyrzR—Question, Mr. 
Goldsmid ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. .. 1367 


Suprry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, bra Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Ohair : ’ 


Army—OCaseE or Gunner Caariton—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘the facts disclosed in the case of the late Gunner Charlton call for the serious 
attention of the War Office, both as respects the cruelty inflicted upon the indi- 
vidual soldier, and the delay and uncertainty exhibited in reference to the com- 
pensation for his suffering and injuries,’—(Sir Edward Watkin,)—instead thereof 1368 


After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Army—Britiso Orricers In Foreren ee Sir George 


Campbell .. . 1380 
Army—ReEcatt or Caprain cieiiepciianiiine Obeutaatiaies Mr. Grant 
Duff; Reply, Mr. Gathorne Hardy :—Short debate thereon .. 1381 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army Estimates AND Army SuPPLEz- 
MENTARY EsTIMATES— 


(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a number of Land Forces, not ex- 
ceeding 133,720, be maintained for the Service of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and for Depéts for the training of Recruits for Service at Home 
and Abroad, including Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, from the Ist day of April 
1877 to the 31st day of March 1878, inclusive” . 

After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,” —(Mr. J. Holms : :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’ —{ Mr. 
Parnell : :)—Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £4,565,800, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of the Pay and Allowances and 
other C Charges of Her Majesty’s Land Forces at Home and Abroad, exclusive of 
India, which will come in course of payment from the 1st day of April 1877 to 
the 31st day of March 1878, inclusive ” 

After short debate, Moved, ‘* That the Chairman do report Progress, ‘and ask leave to 
sit again,”—(Mr. Macdonald : :)—Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £50,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Estimated Excess of Expenditure beyond ‘the 
sums voted for the Army Purchase Commission for the year E oalies 31st March 
1877” 

After short debate, Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, ‘and ask leave to 
sit again,’ —(Mr. Parnell : :‘)—Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £140,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Estimated Excess of Expenditure beyond 
the sums voted for Army Services for the year ending 31st March 1877” ° 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; Committee to sit again upon 


Wednesday. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 6. 


Public Record Office Bill (No. 8)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House be put into Committee on the Bill dts, The Lord 
Chancellor) ie 
Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly. 
Bill reported, without Amendment ; Amendments made: Bill re-committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday next; and to be printed, 
as amended. (No. 21.) 


Lorp Ourer Justice CoLerIpce—Oosts in Poacuinae Caszes—Question, 
Observations, Viscount Midleton; Reply, The Lord Chancellor :—Short 
debate thereon et + we $3 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 6. 


IntanD REvENvE Starr (InELAND)—Question, Mr. Bruen; Answer, Mr. 
W. H. Smith 

TuRKEY — CHRISTIANS IN TuRKEY—DzsPatouss, 1860- 61—Questions, Mr. 
Forsyth ; Answers, Mr. Bourke 

Turkey — Tue CoNFERENCE AT ConsTANTINOPLE — THE Parers—Question, 
Lord Robert Montagu ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Army—ARTILLERY AND Cavatry OFFICERS — Question, ‘Mr. O’Beirne; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Scxoort Boarp Proszcurions (Scorzanp)—Question, Dr. Cameron ; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate 

Eaypt—CoLoneEL Gorpon—Questions, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Mark Stewart ; 
Answers, Mr. Bourke ar 

West Arrica—OoLonian Revenves—Question, Lord Robert Montagu; 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. me 

Matra—Tue Leatstatrve Councrt—Question, “Mr. Anderson ; Answer, Mr. 

J. Lowther .. je oe oo ee 
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Apmrratty ADMINISTRATION—RESOLUTION— 

Moved, “‘ That this House, in order to remedy certain defects in the Administration of 
the Admiralty, recommends the Government to take into consideration the propriety 
of administering that Department by means of a Secretary of State : 

“ That this House further recommends the Government to take into consideration the 
advantage of appointing to the offices of Controller of the Navy and Superintendents 
of Her Majesty’s Dockyards _— who possess practical knowledge of the duties 
they have to discharge; and of altering the rule which limits their tenure of office to 
a fixed term,”—(Mr. Seely) ‘sn + BS oy: 

After long debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 58, Noes 188 ; 

Majority 125.—(Div. List, No. 27.) 


Pook Law Unions AmatcaMATion (IRELAND)—Morion For A SExLzcr 
ComMITrEE— 

Moved, “'That a Select Committee be appointed to take Evidence and Report as to 
whether any mation of Poor toe Unions in Ireland is desirable ; and, if so, 
in what manner and to what extent such amalgamation should be carried into effect,” 
—(Mr. Macartney) .. : 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Thames River (Prevention of Floods) Bill [Bill 70]— 

Bill read a second time, and committed to a Select Committee of Eleven Members, Six 
to be nominated by the House, and Five by the Committee of Selection. 

Instruction to the Committee, That they have power to inquire into and report upon the 
most equitable mode of charging and meeting the expenses to be incurred under the 
Bill,—(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 

Metropolis Toll Bridges Bill [Bill 18}— 

Bill read a second time, and committed to a Select Committee of Eleven Members, Six 
to be nominated by the House, and Five by the Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill, presented on or before the eighth day after 
the Second Reading of the Bill, be referred to the Committee, and all Petitioners 
entitled to be heard be so by themselves, their Counsel, agents, and witnesses upon 
their Petitions, if they think fit, and that Counsel be heard in support of the Bill and 
against the Petitions. 

Ordered, That the following Reports of Select Committees of this House, and the 
Evidence taken before them, be referred to the Committee on the Bill: namely, the 
Committee of 1865, upon the Metropolitan Toll Bridges Bill and the Chelsea Bridge 
Toll Abolition Bill; of 1876, upon the Toll-paying Bridges over the Thames, and 
upon the Metropolis Toll Bridges Bill. 

And, on March 15, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee ps 


Mutiny Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Hardy, The Judge Advocate General, Mr. Stanley) 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7. 


Ancient Monuments Bill [Bill 16]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now, read a second time,” —(Sir John 
Lubbock) Pe whe ae qe ; 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(Zord 
Francis Hervey.) 

After long debate, Question put :—‘“‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question:”—The House divided ; Ayes 211, Noes 163 ; Majority 48. 
—(Div. List, No. 28.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be committed to a Committee of the Whole House 
for Friday, 16th March.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word ‘‘a” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words “Select Committee,” — (fr. 
Gregory, )—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” put, and negatived. 

Words added:—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill 
committed to a Select Committee. 

And, on May 15, Committee nominated. 
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County Courts Jurisdiction Extension Bill—Ordered (Sir — Wilmot, Mr. 
Forsyth) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 110] 


Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Provisional “Orders Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. William Henry Smith, Sir Michael siitbaibdia een, and wi 
the first time [Bill 108] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 8. 


Contacrous Diszaszs (Anmmats) Act, 1869—THE Recent ProcuaMaTions— 
—Observations, peau Earl Fortescue ; 5 Reply, The Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAROH 8. 


Bank or Eneranp—Certiricates oF Drata—Question, Mr. Gregory ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

are Heattu—Vacomation—Question, Mr. James ; Answer, Mr. Sclater- 

ooth ; a 

Navat Disoreriwe Aor, 1866 — Lxcrstation — Question, Mr. P. A. 
Taylor; Answer, Mr. Hunt 

County Ozss CoLLEcTORS (InEtanp)—Question,, Mr. Owen Lewis; Answer, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Poor Law — Exzction or GUARDIANS, OueLrenHam—Question, Mr. H. B. 
Samuelson ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth .. 

Army—TueE AUXILIARY Forces—ApsuTants—Question, Mr. Wait; An- 
swer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

THe Eastern Question — THE Russian Creoutar—Question, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Eeypr AND Apyssmnta—Questions, Mr. Evelyn. Ashley, Mr. Potter, Mr. W. 
E. Forster; Answers, Mr. Bourke 

THE War OrFIcE—SANITARY SraTz—Question, Mr. Coope ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer es 

Tue Recent Fioops in THE THAMES Varruy—Questions, Mr. Coope, Mr. 
A. Peel; Answers, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 

Merropots — Hype Park—Tue Movunps—Questions, Mr. W. Lowther, 
Mr. Monk; Answers, Mr. Gerard Noel 

TuRKEY — BritisH REPRESENTATIVE AT ConsTANTINOPLE — Question, Mr. 
Hanbury ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

TurxEy—Bosn1a—Question, Sir George Campbell ; Answer, Mr. Bourke . 

TurkeY—TuHE Bureartan MassacrEs—Question, Mr. Rylands ; Answer, Mr. 
Bourke Ae 

Tue Army Esrmates — Promotion AND Rermement — Question, Mr. 
Trevelyan; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Navy—Tuse Navan CoLtLEGE—Question, Mr. Edwards; Answer, Mr. Hunt 

TurKEY—Loans oF 1854 ann 1855—Question, Mr. J. R. Yorke; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Army—Recruirs—Question, Mr. J. Holms; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Merropouitan STREET IMPROVEMENTS Brtt—Demorit10n or DwELLIncs— 
Question, Sir Charles Russell; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

TrapE Marks ReEGIsTRATION Acts—Barrows v. THE REGISTRAR OF TRADE 
Marxs—Question, Mr. Muntz; Answer, The Attorney General 

Army—ReEcatt or Oaprain Burwasy—Question, Mr. Grant Duff; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy is 

Navy—Navat ARTILLERY Votuntzers—Question, Mr. Whalley ; Answer, 
Mr. Hunt 

Navy—Dooxyarp SurERINTENDENTs—Questions, Mr. Shaw Lefevre ; An- 
swers, Mr. Hunt " 

Crmmat Law—Convicrion FOR MANSLAUGHTER AT Durnam—Question, 
Mr. Owen Lewis; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Nova Scorra—Nvtuiry oF LxcisLaTIon—MARr1acEs—Question, Mr. W. 

Johnston; Answer, Mr, J. Lowther ve ee ve 
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Treasury and Exchequer Bills Bill [Bill 88]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the- Bill be now read a second time,”—(r. meena” 
of the Exche ) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


Valuation of Property Bill [Bill 63]— 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’ — (Hr. Selater- 
Booth) ee vs - vs . 1587 


Amendmeut proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words, “no general Valuation Act can be satisfactory which does not provide in the 
Valuation List a common authority and a common measure for the purposes of assess- 
ment, thus charging local rates and Imperial taxes equally upon the net or rateable 
value of real property,”—(Mr. J. G. Hubbard,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 

After long debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(M/r. 
Storer :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question: ’—The House divided ; Ayes 214, Noes 27; Majority 187.— 
(Div. List, No. 29.) 

Main Question proposed. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


Justices Clerks’ (re-committed) Bill [Bill 5]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. . 1637 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 
Beer Licences (Ireland) Bill [Bill 101]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now further considered ” .. 1642 


Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(/r. Macdonald. ) 

After short debate, Question put, an negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to:—Bill further considered :—Bill to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow. 


MertropouiTan Fire BricapE— 
Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the constitution, efficiency, emoluments, 
and finances of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, and into the most efficient means of 
providing further security from loss of life and property by fire in the Metropolis.” 
Committee nominated :—List of the Committee . 1645 
Ordered, That the Evidence taken before the Committee on the “Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, i in Session 1876, be referred to the Committee,—(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Select Committee on the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade that they have power to take evidence and report with special reference to 
better means of preventing loss of life and property from fire in theatres and other 
places of public amusement,—(Mr. Onslow.) 
Law of Evidence Amendment Bill— Ordered (Mr. Morgan en Mr. sees 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 112] ro - 1645 
Public Parks (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Fortescue Harrison, Sir Windham pa 


ther, Sir George Balfour, Dr. sini Mr. William Crys — and read the 
first time (Bill 111} -» 1645 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 9. 


Consolidated Fund (£350,000) Bill— 
Read 2* (according to onder Committee negatived ; Then Standing Orders 
Nos. XXXVI. and XXX ti. considered (according to order), and dispensed with ; 
Bill read 3*, and passed. 


VOL. COXXXIT. [rump sznms.j [/f ] 
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Publicans’ Certificates (Scotland) Bill (No. 14)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl Stanhope) 1646 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 9. 
ConsTaBuLary (IRELAND)—PEnsions—Question, Mr. Meldon; Answer, The 


Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1647 
Eaypt—S ave TRADE IN THE RED Sza—Questions, Mr. Hanbury; : Answers, 

Mr. Bourke, Mr. Hunt Je . 1647 
Mercuant Surpprinc Acts—UNnsEAWORTHY Surs—TaE «¢ Q@LENAFTON ?— 

Question, Mr. Macdonald; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley . 1648 
Loans To URBAN AND Rupa Sanrrary AUTHORITIES—Questions, Mr. 

Whitbread ; Answers, Mr. Sclater-Booth 1649 
Musrum or Narvrat History (Sourn KznsincTon) — Question, Lord 

Arthur Russell; Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel . 1650 
Crminat Law— THE QuzEEN v. Castro—Question, Mr. Whalley ; Answer, 

Mr. Assheton Cross . 1650 
Turkey — Loans or 1854 anp 1855—ExpLanation—Question, Mr. J. R. 

Yorke ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer és .. 1651 
Pustic Hearra—Tae Smautrox Hosprrat at LirwenovsE—Question, Mr. 

Ritchie; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth fe re .. 1658 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Locat ADMINISTRATION — REPRESENTATIVE County Boarps — ReEsoiv- 
Trion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “‘no readjustment of local administration will be satisfactory or complete 
which does not refer County business, other than that relating to the adminis- 
tration of justice and the maintenance of order, to a Hoprosmniative Commits Board,” — 
(Mr. Clare Read,)—instead thereof 1653 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :””—After long debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put. 

Resolved, That no readjustment of local administration will be satisfactory or complete 
which does not refer County business, other than that relating to the administration 
of justice and the maintenance of order, to a Representative County Board. 


THe Queen v. Castro—TxHEe Orton OorRESPONDENCE—ORDER—  .. 173838 


Customs and Inland Revenue (Duties on Offices and 
Pensions) Bill [Bill 91]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time” ; .. 1788 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred till Monday next. 


MemBeERS oF PARLIAMENT— 


Ordered, That there be added to the Return relative to Members of Parliament, or- 
dered by this House on the 4th day of May 1876, a Return, from so remote a 
period as it can be obtained up to the year 1696, of the Surnames, Christian Names, 
and Titles of all Members of the Lower House of Parliament of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, with the Name of the Constituency represented, and date of 
Return of each, —(Sir William Fraser.) 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 12. 


Exoneration of Charges Bill (No. 16)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,””—( The Lord Chancellor) .. 1735 
Motion agreed to: — Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday next, 
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Contingent Remainders Bill (No. 17)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor) .: 1786 


Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Loca GovERNMENT oF THE Metrororis—Morion ror RETuRNs— 
Moved, That there be laid before this House— 


‘‘Returns of the sums expended by vestries and district boards within the Metropolitan 
district, exclusive of the City of London, upon paving, lighting, drainage, water supply, 
sanitary arrangements, and other works not under the jurisdiction of the — 
Board, during the years 1874,‘1875, and 1876,—(The Earl De La Warr) 1736 


After short debate Motion agreed to. 


Carrarn Burnasy — Recatt rrom Russta anp Asta—Questions, Observa- 
tions, Lord Dorchester; Reply, The Earl of Derby .. .. 1745 


Irish Peerage Bill (No. 15)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Inchiquin) .. 1752 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday next. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 12. 


CrmmaL Law — Tue Mvurper at Rocupate— Question, Mr. James; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross «i, 1A 

Potice—Drvonport Watcu ieeeeeieisintntaliats Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross te 

Mercuant Surppine Act, 1876 — ExprostvE ‘Surana Act, 1875—THE 
‘¢THomasina M‘ ‘LELLAN ””_Question, Mr. Evelyn Ashley ; Answer, Sir 


Charles Adderley , i .. 1756 
THe OrpNANcE SuRvEY — Gitiietious: Mr. Paget; — Mr. Gerard 

Noel ea . 1757 
Scorcn Hisrorrcan Buconne—Pux Geant—Question, Mr. Waditewihs 

Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith .. 1757 
Mercuant Surprrne Act, 1676 Uwencwoieity Sutera: Mr. E. 

J. Reed; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley .. .. 1758 
Harzours or ReruceE— Tue Norru Easr Coast ~~ tenable Sir Eardley 

Wilmot ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley .. .. 1758 


OxForD Wascuionre aig er tse ope Mr. Goschen Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy #i 
Russta—Tue Pouisu Oe ete “Mr. O’Clery ; ; aor; Mr. 


Bourke és .. 1760 
Tue Home Orrice — RECEPTION OF ‘Darvratioxs—Question, Mr. Mitchell- 

Henry; Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel i .. 1760 
Common Law Courts (IreLanp)—Question, Mr. Parmell; Answer, The 

Attorney General for Ireland he .. 1761 


Untrep Srates—Extrapition—Brent’s CasE—Questions, Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy ; Answers, Mr. Assheton Cross, Mr. Bourke : ‘is 

Tae Carrie Pracve—Ovrsreak at Hurxr—Question, Colonel es: . 
Answer, Viscount Sandon .. . 1762 

PARLIAMENT — ORDER oF PuBLIC Bonxen — THE Easren Hncnie=2 
Questions, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Hankey, Lord Eslington, Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. W. 
H. Smith .., oe oe ee . 1768 
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Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 
Navat Penston Funp—Observations, Captain Price _... . 1764 
Navy—H.M.S. “ Vanevarp’’ — Observations, Dr. Cameron; Reply 
Mr. A. F. Egerton es oi ci fa 1769 
Navy—Wakrrant Orricers—THe Orper in Oounci, 1875—Question, 
Observations, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Childers .. ate .. 1780 
Navy—Navat Crmooat Returns—Resotvtion— 
Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that more detailed information 
should be furnished to Parliament in regard to crime and punishment in the Navy, 
such as was afforded by the Returns for the years 1863, 1864, and 1865,”—(Mr. P. 
A. Taylor,)—instead thereof hin ms a8 -» 1783 
After short debate, Question put, ‘That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question:”— The House dwided; Ayes 121, 
Noes 65; Majority 56.—(Div. List, No. 32.) 
Srate or THE Navy—Borters—Observations, Sir John Hay; Reply, Mr. 
Hunt:—Debate thereon .. és 2 .. 1788 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee. 
Navy Estmares anp Navy Exorss Estmare, 1875-6. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That 60,000 men and boys be employed 
or the Sea and Coast Guard Services for the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1878, including 14,000 Royal Marines,’—(Mr. Hunt) aa -. 1810 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. E. 
J. Reed :)\—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(2.) £75,511 2s. 3d., Navy (Excess), 1875-6.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 1830 
ExcHEQuer Bonps. 
(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That, towards raising a Supply to Her 
Majesty, the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorized to raise any 
sum not exceeding £700,000 in Exchequer Bills or Bonds,”—(Mr. W. H. Smith :)— 
Vote agreed to a ‘a ws ee a LOGE 
On Question, “‘ That the Chairman report Progress, and ask leave to sit again :””— 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; Committee to sit agair. upon 
Wednesday. 
Treasury and Exchequer Bills Bill [Bill 88]— 
Order for Consideration, as amended, read .. Ks .. 1881 


After short debate, Bill, as amended, considered; read the third time, 
and passed. 


WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee— 


(In the Committee.) 
1. Resolved, That, towards ing good the Supply granted to Her Majesty, the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s be authorised to raise any sum of money, 


not exceeding £700,000, by issue of Exchequer Bonds. 

2. Resolved, That the principal of all Exchequer Bonds which may be so issued shall 
bs - off at par, at any period not exceeding five years from the date of such 

onds. 

3. Resolved, That the interest of such Bonds shall be payable half-yearly, and shall 
be charged upon and issued out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, or 
the growing produce thereof. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow.; Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 13. Page 
Tue EasTERN wae Earl ee Answer, 
The Earl of Derby e .. 1832 


Public Record Office Bill (Nos. 8-21)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee a Re-commit- 
ment), read . .. 1833 
After short debate, Order discharged; and Bill referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 
And, on March 22, Committee nominated. 


Burial Acts Consolidation Bill— 
Bill to consolidate, with Amendments, the Burial Acts; Presented (The 
Lord President) ‘ .. 1833 
After short debate, Bill read 1" (No. 27 es 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 13. 


Post Orrice—PosrmMasters—Question, Dr. Lush; Answer, Lord John 


Manners es .. 1850 
Eaypr — Anysstnza — Questions, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley; Answers, Mr. Bourke 1850 
ELEMENTARY Epvucation (ScoTLanD) Acr—Mezernes or Tae DeparrMent 
—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, Viscount Sandon .. . 1851 
Prisons Brxt—Prison Orrtotats—Question, Colonel Chaplin ; Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross . 1852 
ELEMENTARY Epvucation (Enctanp) Act—Brruincuam Socxoor Boarp— 
Question, Mr. J. G. Talbot; Answer, Viscount Sandon . . 1852 
France AND GERMANY—THE FRENCH FRONTIER Forrresses—Question, 
Mr. Owen Lewis; Answer, Mr. Bourke .. . 1853 
Post OFFIcE (TutEGRAPH DEPARTMENT) — Lzrrrm — Question, Captain 
O’Beirne ; Answer, Lord John Manners .. . 1853 
TurKEY—FURTHER Parers—Question, Mr. H. B. Samuelson ; Answer, Mr. 
Bourke FR . 1854 
Mercuant Suxrerine Acrs—Tue SreaMsHIP. se Prince ”—Question, Mr. 
Burt ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley .. . 1854 
Pustic Hears (Merropo1is) — Smatt-Pox Hosrrrats—Question, Lord 
Richard Grosvenor ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross . 1855 
Army EsrimaTes—PLuMsTEAD Common—Question, Mr. Boord ; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy . 1855 
Tue Suez Caxatr—Prrorace—Question, Mr. D. Jenkins; ; " Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1856 
German Supszcrs iv EncLanv—Tue German Anmy—Question, Captain 
Nolan; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross F . 1857 
THE TICHBORNE CasE—THE QUEEN v. Casrno—Werzssus—Question, Mr. 
Whalley; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. . 1857 
Turkey — Progress or Negotiations — Question, The Marquess of 
Hartington ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1858 
Cenanat Law—Oosts mx Poacuiva Oases—Lorp Oxter Justice Corz- 
RIDGE—Observations, Sir Charles Legard 1858 
Toe Cattte Pracve — Questions, Colonel Kingecote, “Mr. W. E. 
Forster ; Answers, Viscount Sandon ie : .. 1859 


The ‘“ Questions” having been gone through— 
THe TicuporNE CasE—THE QuEEN v. Castro—WitnEsses—Observations, 
Mr. Whalley .. vik o% 7 .. 1860 


Intoxicatine Liquors Retam—Resotvtion— 
Moved, “ That it is desirable to empower the Town Councils of Boroughs under the 


Municipal Corporations Acts to acquire compulsorily, on payment of fair compensation, 
the existing interests in the Retail Sale of Intoxicating Drinks within their respective 
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Inroxicatinc Liquors Retarr—Resotvt1ion—continued. 


districts; and thereafter, if they see fit, to carry on the trade for the convenience of 
the inhabitants, but so that no individual shall have ne, interest in nor derive aud 
profit from the sale,”—(Mr. Chamberlain) 


After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 51, Noes 103; 
Majority 52. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes 


CriminaAL PunisHMENTs (IRELAND) (APPLICATIONS FOR Remisstons)—Morion 
For A Rerurn— 


Moved, “ That there be laid before this House, a Return of the number of Applications 
for total or partial Remissions of Criminal Punishments awarded in Ireland during 
the years 1874, 1875, and 1876; stating in each case by whom the application was 


made, and whether it was wholly or ee — to, or whether it was —— 
—(Captain Nolan) .. 


After short debate [House counted out. 7 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14. 


Intoxicating Liquors (Scotland) Bill [Bill 13]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (Str Robert 
Anstruther) sel 
After long debate, Question put :— The House divided ; Ayes 90, 
Noes 253 ; Majority 163.—(Div. List, No. 34.) 


Criminal Law Practice Amendment Bill [Bill 78)]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and. committed for Monday 16th April. 


Parliamentary and Municipal Registration Bill [Bill 59]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Marten) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. Locke :)—After short 

debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


Registration of Borough Voters Bill [Bill 38]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [21st February j, 
“That the Bill be now read a second scan in Charles W. Initke :) 
—Question again proposed 

Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, ‘and committed 
for To-morrow. 


Marine Mutiny Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hunt, Mr. ser Egerton, Sir Massey Lopes) ; 
presented, and read the first time 


Exchequer Bills and Bonds (£700,000) D—-Ortied (Mr. nutes Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. William at Smith) ; sere and — the first time 
[Bill 114] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 15. 


Treasury and Exchequer Bills Bill (No. 25)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Beaconsfield) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly ; Committee negatived ; Then 


Standing Orders Nos, XX XVII. and XXXVIII. considered (according 


to order), and dispensed with; Bill read 3*, and passed. 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 15. Page 
Manchester ond Milford and Mid Wales Raihoay Companies Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time”’ 1963 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘“‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(Mr. 


Goldney.) 
After short debate, Question, “‘ That the word ‘now’ stand of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed. 


CentraL Asta—Treaty with Kuetat—Question, Mr. Robertson; An- 


swer, Lord Geore Hamilton . 1965 
Army — Muri =Litvrenants — ComPerirIvE Exammvations—Question, 
General Shute ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 1965 
Eaypt AND Anysstntsa— DETENTION or BritisH SussEcTs— Question, Mr. 
Potter; Answer, Mr. Bourke 1966 
Post OFFICE (TeteGrarH DEPARTMENT) — Survzvors — - Question, Mr. 
Goldsmid ; Answer, Lord John Manners 1967 
Army—THE Coasr BricaDE—RoyaL AnriLiery — Question, Mr. Ritchie ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy . 1967 
Craimmman Law—Untawrun Kiiirne or A Doc—Question, Mr. Sullivan ; ; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. 1967 
Post OFFicE—CoMMUNICATION WITH THE UnITED Srares—Question, Mr. 
Isaac; Answer, Lord John Manners bc .. 1969 
Crmmat Law — ALLEGED OvrraceE at SramForRD — "Question, Mr. 
Sullivan; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 1970 
Spatn—TAXATION IN Cusa—Questions, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Childers ; An- 
swers, Mr. Bourke 1970 
MeETROPOLIS— KNIGHTSBRIDGE Roap—Question, Mr. J. R. Yorke; Answer, 
Sir James Hogg 1971 
Inp1a — Rovre From Rancoon To Krane Hunc—Question, Mr. Sampson 
Lloyd; Answer, Lord George Hamilton .. 1972 
Tue German Exrme—FRencu Resments—Question, Captain Nolan ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke ‘ 1972 
Army — Emproyment or Souprers iv THe Harvest Fretp—Question, Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 1973 
Army—TxE CRIMEAN GravevaRps—Question, Mr. E. J. Reed; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy Ay 1973 
Army — Mirit1ra Surceons — WARRANT oF 1876 — Question, Colonel 
Mure; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 1974 
JupIcATURE Acts— APpporintTMENT oF AppiTIonaL J uDGE — Question, Mr. 
Freshfield ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1974 
Navy—TuHeE TRAINING Sup “ Brirannia ’’—‘‘ Buttyive ”’—Question, Mr. 
Blake; Answer, Mr. Hunt . . 1975 
Coan Mines REGULATION Act - — Park Haw Connery " EXPLosIon - — 
Question, Mr. Allen; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross pee 1976 
BarBaDors—Mr. Pore Hennessy—Question, Mr. Greene; Answer, Mr. 3 
Lowther 1977 


THE Froops—Question, Mr. Arthur Peel; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 1977 





SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army SurrremenTary ‘Estm™maTE— 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £140,000, Army Supplementary Estimate.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 1978 
Orviz Services. 
) Sar, Arctic Expedition, agreed to. 
£31,350, Diplomatic Services.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 1978 
Motion om -4 and Question ag aig “That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
‘cooding £46,500, be granted to jesty, to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment cueing Oe year ending on the 3lst day of March 1877, 
in aid of Colonial Local Revenue, and for the Salaries and Allowances of 
Governors, &c., and for other Expenses, in certain Colonies”’ oe ee 1982 
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Suprry—Crvm Szrvices &c. Estrwates—Committee—continued. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£5,500, be granted, &o,” (Lord Robert Montagu After short debate, Motion, by 
leave, oe 

riginal Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Quidieatrropene’, “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£40,500, be a &c.,”—(Lord Robert Montagu :)—After short debate, Question 
put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 92, Noes 150; Majority 58.—(Div. List, No. 36.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£41,000, be granted, &c.,”—(Sir Charles W. Dilke :)—After short debate, Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £44,500, 
be granted, &c.,”—(Sir Charles W. Dilke :}—The Committee divided; Ayes 57, 
Noes 124; Majority 67.—(Div. List, No. 36.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(5-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £21,200, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1877, for 
Tonnage Bounties, Bounties on Slaves, and Expenses of the Liberated African 
Department” sc ¥ i" ih wid 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That the Item of £10,000, for Tonnage 
Bounties, &c., be omitted from the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. Gourley :)—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(6.) £1,000, Mr. Cave’s Mission to Egypt.—After short debate, Vote agreed to -» 2008 

(° Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 

ceeding £13,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1877, for 
Superannuation and Retired Allowances to Persons formerly employed in the Public 
Service, and for Compassionate and other Special Allowances and Gratuities awarded 
by the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury ”’ ii ee 

After short debate, Moved, “That the Gielen de report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again, ’"—(Mr. Dillwyn :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(8.) £1,550, Miscellaneous Expenses, agreed to. 

(9.) £6,498, Mediterranean Extension Telegraph Company.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to Be 5s Pe ca a 

(10.) £1,820, Ashantee Expedition, Gratuities and Prize Pay, agreed to. 

(11.) £10,980, Repayments to the Civil Contingencies Fund.—After short debate, Vote 

agreed to oe es ee oe ee 


2000 


2008 


2011 


2012 


ReEvENvE DEPARTMENTS. 

(12.) £54,000, Inland Revenue.—After short debate, Moved, “‘That the Chairman do 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. Sullivan :)—Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn :—Vote agreed to 

(13.) £42,373 198. 6d., Civil Services and Revenue Departments (Excesses 1875-6), poi 

[Then the several Classes set forth. ] 

Vote agreed to. 


(14.) £2,017 5s., AsHanrEE Expepition, 1875-6 (Excess) agreed to. 


Navy SvurrrEMENTARY Estrmmates AND Navy Estimates. 


(15.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £8,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment in respect of various ‘ Miscellaneous Services’ during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1877” _... 4. ur 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a Supplementary sm, not exceeding 
£4,000, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. David Jenkins :\—After short de ~ tion put, 
and negatived. ; 

Original Question put, and agreed to :—Resolutions to be reported. © 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceed 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Wages, .. 
Marines, which will come in course of payment during the year *. . 
day of March 1878” si “a ey 

After short debate, Moved, “'That the Chairman do report Progress, an‘¥d) _—.. 1962 
sit again : ”—Question put, and agreed to. jlatived ; Then / 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee also ,oport YTOET Los , 
to sit again To-morrow, 


2013 
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Supreme Court of Judicature Bill [Bill 103]— 

Moved, “That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Attorney 
General) oe ‘ 2015 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(Mr. 
Parnell.) 

After short debate, Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part 
of the Question :”—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


Marine Mutiny Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Hunt) .. 2018 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. Biggar :)—Question 
& t:—The House divided; Ayes 14, Noes 221; Majority 207.—(Div. 
ist, No. 37.) 
After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday next. 


Mutiny Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second i aa Gathorne 
Hardy) ‘ . 2019 


Amendment ee 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is inexpedient that the Mutiny Bill should empower the Government to 
billet officers without m any payment to the occupiers of the houses on 
which the officers are bille also that where horses are billetted a fair price 
should be paid for forage and stable room,”"—(Captain Nolan, )—instead thereof. 


Question roposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the du estion.”’ 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(2r. 
Parnell : )—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :”’—Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


Justices Clerks Bill [Bill 5j|— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. o< 20a 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time To-morrow. 


CrimiInaAL PunIsHMENTS (IRELAND) (APPLICATIONS FOR REMIss1ons)—Morion 
FoR A Retury— 

Moved, “ That there be laid before this House, a Return of the number of Applications 

for total or partial Remissions of Criminal Punishments awarded in Ireland during 

the years 1874, 1875, and 1876; stating in each case by whom the application was 





made, and wheth«r it was wholly or seit acceded to, or whether it was refused,” 
—(Cantain Nov”, - 2023 
(1.) £140,000, Arn te, endion oe .—The tins divided ; ‘ioe 18, Noes 79; 

-(Div. List, No. 38.) 

2) tees: | Ireland) Bill— 

Motion ',-eave (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 2023 
‘ceoding £46, 6UL/o :—Bill to consolidate and amend the ‘Acts relating to. 
in course of vay h in Ireland, ordered (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. 

Attorney General for Treland) ; ; presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 116.] 
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Ways anp Mrans—Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the Sup 2 emg to Her Majesty for the 
Service of the years ending on the 31st day of March 1876 and 1877, the sum of 
£1,213,502 6s od. be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


Emproyers’ Liasmiry ror InsuRIEs TO THEIR SERVANTS— 


Ordered, That the Select Committee of last Session, to inquire whether it may be ex- 
pedient to render Masters liable for injuries occasioned to their Servants by the 
negligent acts of certificated managers of collieries, managers, foremen, and others 
to whom the general control and superintendence of workshops and works is com- 
mitted, and whether the term ‘‘common employment ” could be defined by legislative 
enactment more clearly than it is by Law as it at present stands, be re-appointed. 


List of the Committee i ar ae .. 2025 


Sotprers, Sartors, anpD Marines (Orvi, EmpLoyMEnt)— 

Ordered, That the Select Committee of last Session, to inquire how far it is practicable _ 
that Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines who have meritoriously served their Country ~ 
should be employed in such Civil Departments of the public service as they may 
be found fitted for, be re-appointed. 


List of the Committee .. 2025 
Ordered, That the Minutes of the Evidence taken before the Select Committee on 
Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines (Civil Employment) in Session 1876 be referred to 
the Select Committee on Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines (Civil Employment),—(Mr. 
Childers.) 


Norfolk and Suffolk Fisheries Bill—Ordered (Mr. James Duff, Lord Rendlesham, Mr. 
Colman) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 117] ‘ .. 2026 




















TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





LORDS. 





NEW PEERS. 


TuHurspay, Fresruary 8, 1877. 

The Right Honourable Sir William Coutts Keppel (commonly called 
Viscount Bury), K.C.M.G., summoned by Writ to the House of Lords 
in his father’s barony of Ashford of Ashford in the County of Kent 
—-Was (in the usual manner) introduced. 

John Thomas Lord Redesdale, having been created Earl of Redesdale in 
the County of Northumberland—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 

Mortimer Sackville West, Esquire, commonly called the Honourable Mortimer 
Sackville West, having been created Baron Sackville of Knole in the 
County of Kent—Was (in the usual manner) introduced. 

Sir Richard Airey, G.C.B., General in Her Majesty’s Army, late Adjutant 
General to Her Majesty’s Forces, having been created Baron Airey of 
Killingworth in the County of Northumberland — Was (in the usual 
manner) introduced. 

The Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli (Lord Privy Seal) having been 
created Viscount Hughenden of Hughenden in the County of Buck- 
ingham and Earl of Beaconsfield in the said County — Was (in the 
usual manner) introduced. 


SAT FIRST. 


TuHurspAY, Fespruary 8, 1877. 

The Lord Ribblesdale, after the death of his Father. 

The Lord Sandhurst, after the death of his Father. 

The Lord Lyttelton, after the death of his Father. 

The Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, after the death of his Father. 
TuESDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 

The Earl of Lonsdale, after the death of his Father. 


REPRESENTATIVE Peers ror Scornanp ( Certificates.) 


TuurspAy, Fesruary 8. 


Earl of Mar and Kellie, ». Marquess of Tweddale, deceased. 
Lord Balfour of Burley, v. Earl of Leven and Melville, deceased. 
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TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE Unrrep Kinapom. 


COMMONS. 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 
During Reorss— 


For Buckingham County, v. Right honble. Benjamin Disraeli, now Earl of 
Beaconsfield. 

For Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen, v. Right honble. Edward Strathearn 
Gordon, Lord of Appeal in Ordinary. 

For Salop County (Southern Division), v. Right honble. Sir Percy Egerton 
Herbert, K.C.B., deceased. 

For Frome, v. Henry Charles Lopes, esquire, a Judge of Her Majesty’s High 
Court of Justice. 

For Liskeard, v. Right honble. Edward Horsman, deceased. 

For Waterford County, v. Sir John Esmonde, baronet, deceased. 

For Sligo County, v. Sir Robert Gore Booth, baronet, deceased. 


TuHurspay, Fresruary, 8, 1877. 

For Dublin University, v. Edward Gibson, esquire, Attorney General for Ireland. 
Frmay, Fesruary 9. 

For Wilton, v. Sir Edmund Antrobus, baronet, Chiltern Hundreds. 


Monpay, Fresrvuary 12. 
For Halifax, v. John Crossley esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 


Monpay, Fesrvuary 19. 
For Oldham, v. John Morgan Cobbett, esquire, deceased. 


Fripay, Fesrvary 23. 
For Launceston, v. James Henry Deakin, esquire, Manor of Northstead. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 





Tuurspay, Fepruary 8, 1877. 


Buckingham County—Honble. Thomas Francis Fremantle. 
Frome—Henry Bernhard Samuelson, esquire. 
Liskeard—Leonard Henry Courtney, esquire. 

Donegal County—William Wilson, esquire. 

Leeds—John Barran, esquire. 

Rutland County—Right honble. Gerard James Noel. 

Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen—William Watson, esquire. 


Monpay, Freprvary 12. 
Salop County (Southern Division)—John Edmund Severne esquire. 


TurspAy, Fesrvary 13. 
Waterford County—James Delahunty, esquire. 
Monpay, Fesrvary 19. 
The College of the Holy Trinity, Dublin—Right honble. Edward Gibson. 
THurspay, Fesruary 22. 
Halifaz—John Dyson Hutchinson, esquire. 
Sligo County—Edward Robert King-Harman, esquire. 
Wiiton—Honble. Sidney Herbert. 
Monpay, Marcu 5. 


Oldham—John Tomlinson Hibbert, esquire. 
Launceston—Sir Hardinge Stanley Giffard. 











THE MINISTRY 
Or tHe Ricur HonovrastE THE Eart or BEACONSFIELD, 


At THE OCoMMENCEMENT oF THE FourtH SeEssion oF THE 21sT PARLIAMENT, 
Fesrvary 8, 1877. 





THE CABINET. 
Tin see « of the Sey: and Lord mee) Right Hon. Earu of BEAconsFIELD. 
Lord Chancellor re ° é F Right Hon. Lord Carrns. 
President of the Council f ‘ ‘a . His Grace the Duke of Ricumonp anp Gorpon, K.G. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. . . Right Hon. Sir Srarrorp Henry Norrucore, Bt. 
Secretary of State, Home Department . Right Hon. Ricuarp AssuEton Cross. 
Secretary of State, Foreign Department . Right Hon. Earl of Dersy. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies . . Right Hon. Earl of Carnarvon. 
Secretary of State for War . ‘ . Right Hon. Gatnorne Harpy. 
Secretary of State for India . ‘ . Most Hon. Marquess of Sauispury. 
First Lord of the Admiralty . . . Right Hon. Gzorez Warp Hunt. 
Postmaster General . Right Hon. Lord Joun J. R. Manners. 


Chief Secretary to the ‘Lord Lieutenant . Right Hon. Sir Micuazt Epwarp Hicxs-Bzacu, Bt. 
_ IN THE CABINET. 


Field Marshal Commanding in Chi H.R.H. the Duke of Camsrinez, K.G. 
—eo of Works and Public Right Hon. Gzrarp James Nokt. 
nang tr $a the Duchy y of Lancaster. Right Hon. THomas Epwarp TayY.or. 
ice President of the Committee of ass . : E 
cil for Education Right Hon. Viscount Sanpon. 


President of the Board of Trade P . Right Hon. Sir Cuartes Bowyer ADDERLEY, Bart. 
President of the Local Government Board Right Hon. Gzorcz SciaTer-Booru. 


Earl Stannore. 
Lords of the Treasury Rowianp Winy, Esq. 
Sir James Datrympie Horn Expurnstone, Bt. 
Admiral Sir H. R. Yetvertron, Vice Admiral 
Lords ofthe Admiralty . . . . A. W. A. Hoop, Rear Admiral Lord GrILrorD, 
and Sir Massry Lorss, Bart. 
. . Sir Wiii1am Harr Dyxg, Bart. 
Joint Secretaries of the Treasury ‘ Writam Henry Surrn, Esq. 
Secretary of the Admiralty . - - Hon. Atcgrnon T. Furxe Ecerton. 
Secretary to the Board of Trade Hon. Epwarp StanHore. 
Secretary to the Local Government Board Tuomas Satt, Esq. 
Under Secretary, Home Department. . Sir Henry Senwrn Inzerson, Bt. 
Under Secretary, Foreign _— - Hon. Roserr Bourke. 
Under Secretary for Colonies . . James LowrTueEr, Esq. 
Under Secretary for War ‘ - 4 Earl Capocan. 
Under Secretary forIndia. . . . Lord Gzorcz F. Hammon. 
Paymaster General - «+ +.  . Right Hon. StepHen Cave. 
Judge Advocate. . . . : . Right Hon. Gzorce F. C. Bentinck. 
Attorney General . : 4 ; Sir Joun Horxer, Knt. 
Solicitor General ‘ ‘ : ; Sir Harpince 8. Girrarp, Knt. 
SCOTLAND. 
Lord Advocate . . . . .  . Right Hon. Wm11am Watson. 
Solicitor General . ‘ - +  . J. H. A. Macponatp, Esq. 
IRELAND. 
Lord Lieutenant : wo ys ; . His Grace the Duke of Martzoroves, K.G. 
Lord Chancellor . Right Hon. Joun Tuomas Batt. 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant | . Right Hon. Sir Micnart Epwarp Hicxs-Beacu, Bt. 
Attorney General . - «+ Right Hon. Epwarp Grsson. 
Solicitor General P : ; - G. Frrzerson, Esq. 
guipiibdnialn sie S HOUSEHOLD. 
teward . ° ‘ : Right Hon. Earl Beavcuamp. 
Lord Chamberlain. 4 . . - Most Hon. Marquess of Hertrorp. 
Master of the Horse - «+ +  « Right Hon. Earl of Braprorp. 
Treasurer of the Household . ; - Lord Henry Tuynne. 
Comptroller of the Household - Right Hon. Lord Henry Somerset. 
Vice Chamberlgin of the Household . Viscount Barrineron. 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at ‘Arms Most Hon. Marquess of Exerer. 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard Right Hon. Lord SkELMERsDALE. 
Master of the Buckhounds. . . . Right Hon. Earl of Harpwicxe. 
Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal . - Lord Atrrep H. Pacer. 
Mistress of the Robes. Her Grace the Duchess of WELLINGTON. 
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ROLL OF THE 


LORDS SPIRITUAL 


AND TEMPORAL 


In tHe Fourts Session oF THE TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE 
Unitep Kinapom or Great Brirarn AND IRELAND. 





40° VICTORLE 1877. 





Memu.— According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 
beginning with the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Confer- 
ence with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose 
within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon 
any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 


His Royal Highness THz Prince oF 
WALES. 

His Royal Highness AtrreD ERNEsT 
AxsBert Duke of Eprnsureu. 

His Royal Highness ArrHur WILLIAM 
Patrick ALBERT Duke of ConnavUGHT 
and STRATHEARN. 

His Royal Highness Grorcz FrepERIck 
ALEXANDER OHARLES ErRNEsT AUGUSTUS 
Duke of CuMBERLAND AND TEVIOTDALE. 
(King of Hanover.) 

His Royal Highness Grorcz Witt1aM 
FREDERICK CHARLES Duke of Cam- 
BRIDGE. 

AncutBaLp Campsext Archbishop of Can- 
TERBURY. 

Hvuoex Mac Catmonr Lord Carmns, Lord 
Chancellor. 

Witt Archbishop of Yorx. 

CHartes Henry Duke of Ricxmonp. 
Lord President of the Council. 

Bensamin Earl of Beaconsrietp. Lord 
Privy Seal. 


Henry Duke of Norrorx, Earl Marshal 
of England. 

Epwarp Apvotrxus Duke of Somerset. 

Onartes Henry Duke of Ricumonp. 
(In another Place as Lord President 
of the Council.) 


Wr. Henry Duke of Grarron. 


Henry Cuarzezs Firzroy Duke of Brav- 
FORT. 


Wiiuiam Ametivs Ausprey DE VERE 
Duke of Sant ArBans. 


Gerorce Gopotrnin Duke of Lzzps. 


Francois Cuartes Hastines Duke of 
BEDFORD. 


Wai Duke of Devonsutrz, 





Joun Winston Duke of Marisoroven. 
Cuartes Crecrt Joun Duke of Rurianp. 


Wr1um Arexanper Lovis STEPHEN 
Duke of Branpon. (Duke of Hamilton.) 


Wit Jonn Duke of Portnann. 

Wr1am Droco Duke of ManouzEstEr. 

Henry Peruam AtexanpER Duke of 
NEWCASTLE. 

Aucernon Gerorce Duke of Nortx- 
UMBERLAND. 

Artuur Ricnarp Duke of Weturneron. 

RicHarpD PLANTAGENET CAMPBELL Duke 
of BuckineHAM AND CHANDOS. 

Grorce GranvitLeE Wriitam Duke of 
SUTHERLAND. 

Harry Georce Duke of CLEVELAND. 

Hvex Lurvs Duke of WzEsTMINSTER. 


Francis Huan Grorce Marquess of 
HertrorD, Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household. 

Joun Marquess of WincHESTER. 

Joun SHotro Marquess of QUEENSBERRY. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Henry Onartes Keira Marquess of 
LANSDOWNE. 
Joun VILLIERS 
TOWNSHEND. 
Rosert ArtHur Tatsot Marquess of 

SaisBury. 

Joun ALEXANDER Marquess of Baru. 

James Marquess of Apercorn. (Duke 
of Abercorn.) 

Francois Huex Grorcze Marquess of 
Hertrorp. (Jn another Place as Lord 


Sruart Marquess 


Chamberlain of the Household.) 
Joun Patrick Marquess of Burs. 


Wiut1am ALLEYNE Marquess of Exrrur. 











Cnartzs Marquess of NorTHAMPTON. 

Joun CnartEs Marquess CamprEn. 

Henry Wiii1am Grorcz Marquess of 
ANGLESEY. 

Wuius Henry Huon Marquess of 
CHOLMONDELEY. 

Gzorcz Witu1aM FRreperick Marquess 
of AILESBURY. 

Freperick Wii11aM Joun Marquess of 
BRISTOL. 

ArcHIBALD Marquess of Arisa. 

Gzorcz Avaustus OonsTaNTINE Mar- 
quess of NorMansy. 


Gzorcz Freperick Samvet Marquess 
of Riron. 
Wrii1am Marquess of ABERGAVENNY. 


Frepericx Earl Beavcnamp, Lord Ste- 
ward of the Household. 


CxHaARLEs Joun Earl of Sarewssury. 

Epwarp Henry Ear! of Dersy. 

Franois Power Puantracenet Earl of 
Huntinepon. 

Groree Rosert Cuarres Earl of Pem- 
BROKE AND MONTGOMERY. 

Wuu1am Rearnap Earl of Devon. 

Henry Cuartzs Earl of Surrotk AnD 
BERKSHIRE. 

Rvuporexe Wii1i1aM Basi Earl of Den- 
BIGH. 

Francois Witt1amM Henry Earl of Wzst- 
MORLAND. 

GrorcEeAvaustus FREDERICK ALBEMARLE 
Earl of Linpsry. 

Grorce Harry Earl of Stamrorp anp 
‘WARRINGTON. 

Grores James Earl of WincHILSEA AND 
NorrineHaM. 

Grorce Puiuir Earl of CHESTERFIELD. 

Joun Wiiu1aM Earl of Sanpwicn. 

Arruur ALGERNON Earl of Essex. 

Wuu1am Georce Earl of Caruiste. 

Water Francis Earl of Doncaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 

AntHony Earl of SHarresBurY. 

——— Earl of Brerxetry. 

Monrtacev Earl of Aprmyepon. 

RicwarD GrorcE Earl of ScarBroveH. 


Grorce Tuomas Earl of ALBEMARLE. 

Groree Witu1M Earl of Coventry. 

Victor Aupert GrorcE Earl of JERsEY. 

Wim Henry Earl Povtett. 

Sxoito Joun Earl of Morton. (Elected 
Jor Scotland.) 
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Watrer Henry Earlof Mar ann KEtuie. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

CravpE Earl of StrarHmMorE AND Kine- 
HORN. (Elected for Scotland.) 


Grorce Earl of Happrneton. (Elected 
Jor Scotland.) 

Tomas Earl of Lavperpatx. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Davin Granam Drummond Earl of 
Areyiz. (Elected for Scotland.) 


DunparJameEsEarlofSzeixirx. (Elected 
Sor Scotland.) 


Sewaiis Epwarp Earl Ferrers. 
Wit1i1am WAtrTeER Earl of DartMovurTs. 
Crarzzs Earl of TANKERVILLE. 
Heneace Earl of AYLEsForD. 

Franois Tuomas Dre Grey Earl CowPer. 
Artuur Pat Earl Stannore. 


Tuomas Avcustus WoLSsTENHOLME Earl 
of MAccLESFIELD. 


Doveras Brresrorp Mauisze Ronarp 
EarlGranam. (Duke of Montrose.) 

Wi11aAm Freperick Earl WALDEGRAVE. 

Bertram Earl of ASHBURNHAM. 

CHARLES WynpuaM Ear! of Harrineton. 

Isaac Newton Earl of PortsmoutH. 

Grorce Guy Earl Brooke and Earl of 
WARWICK. 

Aveustus Epwarp Earl of BuckineHam- 
SHIRE. 

Wim Tuomas Srenorr Earl Firz- 
WILLIAM. 

Dupizy Francis Earl of Gur~ForD. 

CHarites Pur Earl of Harpwicke. 

Henry Epwarp Earl of ItcHesrer. 

Rearatp Winpsor Earl De La Warr. 

Jacos Earl of Rapnor. 

Joun Poyntz Earl Spencer. 

Wut Lennox Earl Baruvrsr. 

ArtuurR Wiis JoHN WELLINGTON 

Brunpett Trumpuit Earl of Hi1s- 

BorouGH. (Marquess of Downshire.) 

Epwarp Hype Earl of CLarEnpon. 

Wit11am Davin Earl of MansFrexp. 

Joun James Hueco Henry Earl Strance. 

(Duke of Atholl.) 

Wuuisam Henry Earl of Mount Ene- 

CUMBE. 

Hveu Earl Forresove. 

Henry Howarp Morynevux Earl of 

CaRNARVON. 

GrorcE Henry Earl Capoean. 

James Howarp Earl of Matmzssury, 
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Joun Vansitrart Danvers Earl of 


LanesporovcH. (Elected for Ireland.) 
SrepueEn EarlofMovuntCasHeE . (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 


Henry Jonn Revsen Earl of Porrt- 
aruineton. (lected for Ireland.) 


Joun EarlofErne. (lected for Ireland.) 


Cuartes Francis Arnotp Earl of 
Wicxiow. (Elected for Ireland.) 


Joun Henry Reornatp Earl of Crion- 
MELL. (Elected for Ireland.) 


GrorcE Cuares Earlof Lucan. (Elected 


Sor Ireland.) 

Somerset Ricuarp Earl of Brtmore. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Francis Earl of Bannon. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


Francis Rosert Earl of Rosstyn. 
Grorcre Griuston Earl of CRAVEN. 
Wim Hime Earl of Onstow. 
Cuartzs Earl of Romney. 

Henry Tuomas Earl of CutcHEsTEr. 
Tuomas Earl of Witton. 

Epwarp James Earl of Powis. 
Horatio Earl NEtson. 


Lawrence Earl of Rosse. 
Ireland.) 


Sypney Witu1am Hersert Earl Man- 
VERS. 


Horatio Earl of Orrorp. 

Henry Earl Grey. 

Sr. Grorce Henry Earl of Lonsparz. 
Duprey Earl of Harrowsy. 

Henry Taynne Earl of Harewoop. 
Wiu1am Hvex Ear! of Minto. 

Aan FrREpERIcK Earl Catucart. 
JAMES WALTER Earl of VERULAM. 


ADELBERT WELLINGTON Browntow Earl 
Brownbow. 


Epwarp Granvit_eE Earl of Sant Ger- 
MANS. 


ALBERT Epmunp Earl of Morty. 


ORLANDO GrorGE CHARLEs Earl of Brap- 
FORD. 


Freperiox Earl Bravonamp. (Jn another 
Place as Lord Steward of the Household.) 


Wriuiam Henry Hare Earl of Bantry. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Joun Earl of Expon. 
Ricwarp Wiii1am Penn Earl Howe. 
Onan es Somers Earl Somers. 


Joun EpwarpCornwatuis Earlof Srrap- 
BROKE, 


(Elected for 





Grorce HENRY RoperRT CHARLES WILLIAM 
Earl Vane. (Marquess of Londonderry.) 

Wurm Pirt Earl Amuerst. 

Joun FREDERICK VAUGHAN Earl Cawnor. 

Witu14m Grorce Earl of Munster. 

Rosert Apam Pures Harpane Earl of 


CAMPERDOWN. 
Tuomas GrorcE Earl of LicHFrexp. 


Grorce Frepericok D’Arcy Earl of 


DvurHaAM. 
GRANVILLE GEeorGE Earl GRANVILLE. 


Henry Earl of ErrrveHam. 

Henry Joun Earl of Ductz. 

Cuartes ALFRED WorsLEY Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

James Henry Rosert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburghe.) 

Tomas Wiiu1AM Earl of LetcusTEr. 

Witu1am Earl of LovEnace. 

LAwrENceE Earl of ZETLAND. 

CHARLES GrorcE Earl of GarnsporovueH. 

Francois CHARLES GRANVILLE Earl of 
ELLESMERE. 

GrorGE STEVENS Earl of SrrarrorD. 

Wi11aM Joun Earl of Corrennam. 

Henry Ricwarp CHArzEs Earl Cowley. 

ArcHIBALD Wiiu1aAmM Earl of Winton. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 

Wim Earl of Dupiey. 

Joun Earl Russet. 

Joun Earl of Kimpertey. 

RicHarD Earl of Dartrey. 

WituraM Ernest Earl of FeversHam. 

Freperick Tempe Earl of Durrsrin. 

Joun Rosert Earl Sypney. 

Henry Tuomas Earl of Ravensworru. 

Epwarp Montacu Sruart GRAWVILLE 
Earl of WHARNCLIFFE. 

Tuomas GrorcE Earl of NorTHBRooK. 

Bensamin Earl of BraconsFietp. (Jn 
another Piace as Lord Privy Seal.) 

Joun Tuomas Earl of REDESDALE. 


Rosert Viscount HEREForD. 

Wits Henry Viscount STRATHALLAN. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Henry Viscount Botinesroxe anv Sr. 
JOHN. 

Evetyn Viscount Fatmourts. 

GrorcE Viscount TorrineTon. 

Cartes Witiiam Viscount Lemsrer. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 

Francis WHELER Viscount Hoop. 

Mervyn Viscount PowErscourt. (Elected 
Jor Ireland.) 











SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


James Viscount Lirrorp. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Epwarp Viscount Bancor. 
Ireland.) 

Hayes Viscount Donerarzez. 
Sor Ireland.) 

CornWALLIs Viscount HawarpEn. (Elect- 
ed for Ireland.) 

CarneGiE Rosert Joun Viscount Sr. 
‘VINCENT. 

Rosert Viscount MEtvitze. 

Witi1am WELLs Viscount Smpmours. 

Grorce Freperick Viscount Trempue- 
Town. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun CampseEtt Viscount Gorpon. (Earl 
of Aberdeen.) 

Epwarp Fiertwoop Joun 
ExMovurtu. 

Joun Luxe GeorcE Viscount Hvtcut- 
son. (Earl of Donoughmore.) 

RicHarp SoMERSET Viscount CLANCARTY. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

WELLINGTON Henry Viscount ComBER- 
MERE. 

Joun Henry Tuomas Viscount CanTER- 
BURY. 

Rowand Ciece Viscount Hit. 

Cuar_es STEWART Viscount HarpINGe. 

GerorceE STEPHENS Viscount Goveu. 

SrratrorD Viscount SrraTFoRD DE REp- 
CLIFFE. 

CuaArLEs Viscount EVERSLEY. 


Cares Viscount Hatrrax. 
ALEXANDER NEtson Viscount Briprorr. 
Epwarp BERKELEY Viscount PorTMAN. 
Epwarp Viscount CARDWELL. 


(Elected for 
(Elected 


Viscount 


Joun Bishop of Lonpon. 

Cuar.es Bishop of Durnam. 

Epwarp Harotp Bishop of WiNcHESTER. 
A.FreD Bishop of Luanparr. 

Rosert Bishop of Ripon. 

Joun Tuomas Bishop of Norwicu. 
James Cotquuoun Bishop of Banaor. 
Henry Bishop of WorczstTER. 


Cuartes Joun Bishop of GuiovcesTER 
AND Bristou. 


Wim Bishop of CuEstTEr. 

Tomas Lecu Bishop of RocuesteEr. 
Georce Aveustus Bishop of LicurreLp. 
James Bishop of HEREFoRD. 


WiuusM Connor Bishop of Prrzr- 
BOROUGH. 


CurisToPHER Bishop of Linco. 
GrorceE Bishop of Sauissury. 





Freperick Bishop of ExXErer. 

Harvey Bishop of Caruis.z. 

Arruur Onar.es Bishop of Barn anD 
WELLS. 

Joun Frevver Bishop of Oxrorp. 

Jamzs Bishop of MAancHESTER. 

Ricwarp Bishop of CutcHEsTER. 

Josxua Bishop of St. Asapu. 

James RussE.t Bishop of Exy. 


Duptey Cuartes Lord Dz Ros. 

Grorce Manners, Lord Hastings. 

Epwarp SoutHweEtt Lord Dr CiirrorD. 

Tuomas Crosspy Witi1am Lord Dacre. 

CuartEs Henry Rozz Lord Crrton. 

Rozsert Natwanret Cecrz Georce Lord 
ZoucHE oF HARYNGWORTH. 

Cuartes Epwarp Hastines Lord Bor- 
REAUX. (Larl of Loudoun.) 

Tuomas Lord Camoys. 

Henry Lord Beaumont. 

AtrFrepD JosePH Lord Stourton. 

Cartes Epwarp Hastines Lord Hasr- 
inas. (Earl of Loudoun.) (In another 
Place us Lord Botreauz.) 

Henry Lord WiiLovcHey DE Broke. 

SackvittE Grorce Lord Convers. 

Grorce Lord Vaux or HARROWDEN. 

Ratpu Gorpon Lord WENTWORTH. 

Rosert GeorcE Lord Winsor. 

Sr. Anprew Lord Sr. Joun or BieErso. 

FREDERICK GreorGE Lord Howarp DE 
WALDEN. 

Wii1Am Bernarp Lord Petre. 

Freperick Brensamin Lord Saye anp 
SELE. 

Joun Francis Lord ARUNDELL OF WaR- 
DOUR, 

Joun Sruart Lord Curron. (Zari of 
Darnley.) 

Joun Baptist JosEpH Lord Dormer. 

GrorcE Henry Lord Treynnam. 

Henry VALENTINE Lord Starrorp. 

GrorcE FREDERICK WILLIAM Lord Byron. 

Cuartes Hueu Lord Crirrorp or Cuup- 
LEIGH. 

Witu1am Coutts Lord AsHrorp. 

Horace Oourrenay Lord Fores. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

ALEXANDER Lord Sattoun. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 

James Lord Sincuar. 
land.) 

Witiram Buiter Fuiierton Lord Et- 
PHINSTONE. (Elected for Scotland.) 


(Elected for Scot- 








ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Cuartes Lord Biantyre. 
Scotland.) 

Caries Jonn Lord Convitte oF Cut- 
ross. (Elected for Scotland.) 

ALEXANDER Hues Lord Batrour of 
Buruey. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Ricuarp Epmunp Saint LAwRENcE Lord 
Bortz. (£arl of Cork and Orrery.) 

Grorcx Lord Hay. (Earl of Kinnoul.) 

Henry Lord Mippieron: 

Wit11am Jonn Lord Monson. 

JoHN GEORGE Brasazon Lord Ponsonsy. 
(Earl of Bessborough.) 

Grorce Watson Lord Sonpzs. 

ALFRED NATHANIEL Hoven Lord Scars- 
DALE. 

GrorcE Frorance Lord Boston. 

Cartes Grorcr Lord Lovet anp Hot- 
LAND. (Karl of Egmont.) 

Aveustus Henry Lord Vernon. 

Epwarp Sr. Vincent Lord Diesy. 

Grorce DovetasLordSunprincz. (Duke 
of Argyll.) 

Epwarp Henry Juuius Lord Hawke. 

Henry Tuomas Lord Fotzy. 

Franois Witi1AM Lord DrineEvor. 

Tuomas Lord WaALSINGHAM. 

Wiut11aM Lord Bacor. 

Cuartes Henry Lord Sovurnampron. 

Txomas Brinstey Lord GRANTLEY. 

GrorcEe Bripnces Haritey Dennett Lord 
Ropney. 

Witi1am Gorpon Lord 
Exror. 

Witt1aM Lord Berwiox. 

James Henry Lecor Lord SHERBORNE. 

Joun Henry De La Porr Lord Tyrone. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 

Henry Bentinox Lord Car.eETon. 
of Shannon.) 

Cures Lord SurrieLp. 

Duptey Wiimot Lord DorcuHEsTEr. 

Luoyp Lord Kenyon. 

Cuartes Cornwatuis Lord BRAYBROOKE. 

Grorce Hamitton Lord FisHerwicr. 
(Marquess of Donegal.) 

Henry Cuarzzs Lord Gace. 
Gage.) 

Tuomas Jonn Lord Taurtow. 

Wii1am Grorce Lord AvoKLanD. 

CHartes Georce Wii11am Lord Lyrt- 


(Elected for 


CorNWALLIS 


(Earl 


( Viscount 


TELTON. 

Henry Grorce Lord Mennrr. (Viscount 
Clifden.) 

Gzoree Lord Stuart or Castie Stuart. 
(£arl of Moray.) 








Avan Prantacenet Lord Stewart of 
Garutes. (Karl of Galloway.) 
James Georce Henry Lord Sarrens- 


FoRD. (Karl of Courtown.) 

| Wit11am Lord Bropricx. (Viscount 
Midleton.) 

Freperick Henry Wiuu1am Lord Cat- 
THORPE. 


Peter Rosert Lord Gwyprr. 
Cartes Ropert Lord Carrineron. 
Wim Henry Lord Botton. 
Grorcr Lord Nortruwick. 

Tuomas Lyrrieton Lord Litrorp. 
Tuomas Lord RispsiEsDALE. 


Epwarp Lord Dunsany. (lected for 


Ireland.) 

THEopatD Firz-Watrer Lord Dun- 
BOYNE. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Epwarp Donoven Lord Inonreuin. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun THomas Wit1t1am Lord Massey. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Rosert Lord Cronsrock. (Lilected for 
Ireland.) 

Cuarites Lorp Heapizy. (Elected for 


Ireland.) 

Epwarp Henry Cxvrouitt Lord Cror- 
ToN. (lected for Ireland.) 

Dayrotites Buiaxeney Lord VeEntry. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Franois Szeymour Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 

Joun Henry WELLINGTON Granam Lord 
Lorrus. (Marquess of Ely.) 

Wim Lord Carysrort. (Hal of 
Carysfort.) 

Grorce Ratpu Lord ABERCROMBY. 

Horace Lord Rivers. 

CuARrLEs Epmunp Lord ELLenBoroveu. 

AvuaustusFREDERICKARTHURLOrd SANDYS 

Grorce Avucustus FREDERICK CHARLES 
Lord Suerrrerp. (Earl of Sheffield.) 

Tomas Americus Lord Erskine. 

GzorcEe Joun Lord Monrzaciz. (Mar- 
quess of Sligo.) 

GrorcEARTHUR Hastines Lord GRANARD. 
(Earl of Granard.) 

Huneerrorp Lord Crewe. 

Aan Leacr Lord Garpner. 

Joun THomas Lord Manners. 

Joun Aprian Louis Lord Hoperroun. 
(Karl of Hopetoun.) 

Ricnarp Lord Casrnzmaine. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Cuartes Lord Metprum. (Marquess of 
Huntly.) 

GzorcE Freprrick Lord Ross. (Karl of 
Glasgow.) 








SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Wriu14mM Win.oversy Lord GrinsTeap. 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

WuuusMm Hare Jonn Cuartzes Lord 
Foxrorp. (Earl of Limerick.) 

Francois Gzorce Lord Cuvurcnitt. 

GerorGEe Rosert Cannine Lord Harris. 

Rearnatp Cartes Epwarp Lord Co1- 
CHESTER. 

Scnoomperc Henry Lord Ker. 
quess of Lothian.) 

Franois NatHantet Lord Munster. 
(Marquess Conyngham.) 

James Epwarp Wit1i1AM THEOBALD Lord 
OrmonvE. (Marquess of Ormonde.) 

Francis Lord Wemyss. (Zarlof Wemyss.) 


(Mar- 


Rozsert Lord Cransrassity. (Zari of 
Roden.) 

Witt1AM Lycon Lord Sticuesrer. (Earl 
of Longford.) 


Ciotwortuy Joun Eyre Lord Orig. 
( Viscount Massereene.) 


Hveu Lord DEetaMEre. 

GrorcE Cecin Wextp Lord Forester. 
Joun Wittram Lord Raytezicn. 
Epric Freperic Lord Grrrorp. 


Husert Lord Somer. (Marquess 
of Clanricarde.) 

ALEXANDER Wiii1am Crawrorp Lord 
Wiean. (Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres.) 

Ucuter Jonn Marx Lord Ranrurty. 
(Earl of Ranfurly.) 

Georce Lord Dz Tasrey. 

Cuaries Stuart Ausrey Lord TENTER- 
DEN. 

Wiutt1am Conynenam Lord PiLunxer. 

Wittram Henry Asne Lord Heyrezs- 
BURY. 

ArcuiBaLD Purirp Lord Roszsery. (Earl 
of Rosebery.) 

‘Ricuarp Lord Cranwitiiam. (Earl of 
Clanwitliam.) 

Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE. 

Wiuram Draper Mortimer Lord Wrn- 
FORD. 

Wutum Henry Lord Kimarnock. 
(Earl of Erroll.) 

Artuur James Lord Fineatt. (Lari of 
Fingall.) 

Wiiiam Pur Lord Szrron. (Zarl of 


Sefton.) 

WiiamSypyey LordCiements. (Earl 
of Leitrim.) 

GzoreeE Wim Fox Lord Rossm. 
(Lord Kinnaird.) 


Tuomas Lord Kents. 


(Marquess of 
Headfort.) 


WutusMm Lord Caawortx. (Hal of 
Meath.) 

Cartes ApotpHus Lord Dunmore. 
(Earl of Dunmore.) 


Aveustus FREDERICK GrorGE WaRWICK 
Lord Pourmore. 
Epwarp Mostyn Lord Mosryn. 


Henry Spencer Lord TemPLEMORE. 
VALENTINE FREDERICK Lord CLoNcURRY. 
Joun St. Vincent Lord Dz SaumareEz. 


Lvcrvs Bentinck Lord Hunspon. (Vis- 
count Falkland.) 

Tuomas Lord DENMAN. 

Witu1amM Freperick Lord ABInGER. 

Pup Lord De L’Istz anp Dup.ey. 

ALEXANDER Hue Lord AsHsurton. 

Epwarp Ricuarp Lord HarHerton. 

Grorce Henry Cuaries Lord Srrar- 
FORD. 

ArcHIBALD Brapazon Sparrow Lord 
Worumenam. (Earl of Gosford.) 

Wi11am Freperick Lord StraTHEDEN. 

GEOFFREY Dominick Avueustus FREDE- 
rick Lord ORANMORE AND BROWNE. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Smon Lord Lovar. 

Wim Bareman Lord Bareman. 


James Motyneux Lord CHARLEMONT. 
(Earl of Charlemont.) 


Francois ALExAnDER Lord KuxnTore. 
(Earl of Kintore.) 

GrorGE Ponsonsy Lord Lismore. 
count Lismore.) 

Derrick WARNER WiLLIAM Lord Ross- 
MORE. 

Rosert SHAPLAND Lord Carew. 

CHartes FREDERICK AsHLEY COooPER 
Lord Dr Mau ey. 

Artuur Lord WRottTeEsLEY. 


Supretey Cuartes Grorce Tracy Lord 
SuDELEY. 
FrepEerick Henry Pavut Lord Meruven. 


Henry Epwarp Joun Lord STanLey oF 
ALDERLEY. 

Witu1aM Henry Lord Leiex. 

Betsy Ricnarp Lord WENLOCK. 

Cuartes Lord Lurean. 

Tuomas Spring Lord MontTeacte oF 
BRANDON. 

James Lord Szaron. 


( Vis- 


Epwarp ArTHuR WELLINeTon Lord 
KEANE. 
Joun Lord Oxenroorp. (Lari of Stair.) 


Cuartzs Crespieny Lord 
Joun Lord ConaLeTon. 
Denis St. Gzeorce Lord DunsANDLE AND 


IVIAN. 





| Oxanconan. (Elected for Ireland.) 
5 
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Victor AtexanveR Lord Exem. (Earl 
of Elgin and Kincardine.) 

Witi1am Henry Forester Lord Lonpes- 
BOROUGH. 

Samvex Jones Lord OversToneE. 

Cuarzes Rosert CiravupE Lord Truro. 

Artuur Lord Dr Freyne. 

Epwarp BurrensHaw Lord Samt 
LEONARDS. 

Ricwarp Henry Frrz-Roy Lord Racian. 

Gitpert Henry Lord AvELAND. 

VaLentinE Aveustus Lord KEnMARE. 
(Earl of Kenmare.) 

Ricuarp Bickerton Peme yt Lord Lyons. 

Epwarp Lord Bretrer. 

James Lord TAauBoT DE MALAHIDE. 

Rosert Lord Exvry. 

James Lord Skene. (Hari Fife.) 

Wut Gerorcet Lord CursHam. 

Freperic Lord CHELMSFORD. 

Joun Lord Cuursron. 

Joun CuAarEs Lord STRATHSPEY. 
of Seafield.) 

Henry Lord LEconFrexp. 

Wu.ut1am Tatton Lord Ecerton. 

Goprrrey CHartes Lord TrREDEGAR. 

Firzpatricok Henry Lord Lyvepen. 

Wiuti1am Lord BroveHamM AND Vavx. 

Ricnarp Lurrrert Prximeron Lord 
WESTBURY. 

Franois Witi1am Firzarpince Lord 
FirzHARDINGE. 

Luxe Grorce Lord Annaty. 

Ricuarp Monoxton Lord Hovenron. 

Witi1aM Lord Romiy. 

James Lord Barrociy. (Karl of Caith- 
ness.) 

Tuomas Lord CLERMonT. 

James Herbert Gustavus MEREDYTH 
Lord Mrrepytu. (Lord Athlumney.) 


Winpaam Tuomas Lord Kenry. (Zarl 
of Dunraven and Mount-Earl.) 


(Earl 


Cuartes Srantey Lord Moncx. (Vis- 
count Monck.) 
Joun Mason Lord Harrismere. (Lord 


Henniker.) 
Epwarp Rosert Lyrron Lord Lyrron. 
Hepwortu Hytron Lord Hytron. 
Hvueu Henry Lord Srrarunaren. 
Epwarp Gorpon Lord Penrryn. 
Gustavus Russert Lord BrancEreru. 
( Viscount Boyne.) 
Hue Mac Catmont Lord Carrns. (Jn 


another Place as Lord High Chancellor.) 
Joun Henry Lord Kesteven. 
Joun Lord OrMATHWAITE. 
Wim Lord O’Nen. 
Rosert Corneris Lord Narrer. 
Jenico Wir11am Lord GorMaAnsTON. 
(Viscount Gormanston.) 





| Wrru1am Pace Lord Hartuertrey. 
Joun Larrp Mare Lord Lawrence. 

| JAMES PratsteD Lord PENzANCcE. 

Joun Lord Dunnine. (Lord Rollo.) 

James Lord Batmuarp. (Earl of 

| Southesk.) 

/Wr1am Lord Harz. (Karl of Listowel.) 

‘Epwarp Grorce Lord Howarp or 

| @tossor. 

| JoHn Lord CastTLETOWN. 

| Joun Emerton Epwarp Lord Acton. 


| Tuomas JAMES Lord RopartTEs. 


| GrorGE GRENFELL Lord WoLvERTON. 
Furxe Sovurnwett Lord Grevit1e. 


Tuomas Lord O’ Hagan. 
Wituiam Lord SanpuHurst. 


Joun ArTHUR Dovetas Lord BLooMFIELD. 

FreEpeEriIc Lord BLacHForpD. 

Francis Lord Errrick. (Lord Napier.) 

Joun Lord Hanmer. 

Rovunpett Lord SELBorNeE. 

Gavin Lord BreapALBANE. 
Breadalbane.) 

JAMES CHARLES HERBERT WELBORE ELLIS 
Lord Somerton. (Zarl of Normanton.) 


Rosert ALEXANDER SHarro Lord Wa- 
VENEY. 

Henry Austin Lord ABERDARE. 

Epwarb GRANVILLE GrorGE Lord LAanEr- 
TON. 

JAMES Lord MonocreEtrr. 

Joun Dvuxe Lord CoLeripce. 

Witi1am Lord Emtry. 

CHICHESTER SAMUEL Lord CaRLINGFORD. 

Tuomas Francis Lord Correstoe. 

Epmunp Lord Hammonp. 

Joun Somerset Lord Hampton. 

Joun Lord WINMARLEIGH. 

Cospatrick ALEXANDER Lord Dovetas. 
(Earl of Home.) 

Grorce Lord Ramsay. 
housie.) 

Artuur Epwarp Hoxiuanp Grey Lord 
Grey pve Rapctirre. 
Joun Lord Frermanacu. 
Place as Earl of Erne.) 

Wiu1aMm Ricuarp Lord Hartecu. 

Henry Gerarp Lord Atrneron. 

Joun Lord ToLLEMACHE. 

Rosert Totver Lord GEerarD. 

Mortimer Lord Sackvit1ez. 

Corry Lord Bracxsurn. (A Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

Epwarp StraTHEARN Lord Gorpon of 


(Earl of 


(Earl of Dal- 


(Zn another 


Drumzarn. (4 Lord of Appeal in 
Ordinary.) 
Ricuarp Lord Arrxy. 














LIST OF THE COMMONS. 





THE NAMES OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED TO SERVE IN THE TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE Untrep Kinepom 
or Great Brirarn AND IRELAND, SUMMONED TO MEET AT WESTMINSTER 
THE Firra Day or Marcu, One TuHovsanp Eraut Hunprep AND SEVENTY- 
FOUR, AS BY THE SEVERAL RETURNS FILED IN THE OFFICE OF THE CLERK 


OF THE CROWN IN CHANCERY APPEARS: 


AMENDED TO THE OPENING OF THE 


Fourtn Session on THE 8TH Day or Fesruary, 1877. 


BEDFORD COUNTY. 
cp Richard Thomas Gilpin, 
t. 
Marquess of Tavistock. 
BEDFORD. 
Samuel Whitbread, 
Frederick Charles Polhill- 
Turner. 


BERKS COUNTY. 
Robert Loyd-Lindsay, 
John Walter, 

Philip Wroughton. 
READING. 
Sir Francis Henry Gold- 
smid, bt., 

George John Shaw Lefevre. 
WINDSOR (NEW). 
Robert Richardson Gard- 

ner. 
WALLINGFORD. 
Edward Wells. 
ABINGDON. 
John Creemer Clarke. 


BUCKINGHAM 
COUNTY. 


Sir Robert Bateson Har- 
vey, bt., 
Nathaniel Grace Lambert, 
Hon. Thomas Francis Free- 
mantle. 
AYLESBURY. 
Sir Nathaniel Mayer de 
Rothschild, bt., 
Samuel George Smith. 
BUCKINGHAM. 
Egerton Hubbard. 
MARLOW (GREAT). 
Thomas Owen Wethered. 
WYCOMBE (CHEPPING). 
Hon. William Henry Pe- 
regrine Carington. 








CAMBRIDGE COUNTY. 


William Brand, 

Hon. Eliot Constantine 
Yorke, 

Benjamin Bridges Hunter 
Rodwell. 

CAMBRIDGE(UNIVERSITY) 

Rt. hon. Spencer Horatio 
Walpole, 

Alexander James Beresford 
Beresford Hope. 

CAMBRIDGE. 
Alfred George Marten, 
Patrick Boyle Smollett. 


EAST CHESHIRE. 
William John Legh, 
William Cunliffe Brooks. 

MID CHESHIRE. 
Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, 
Piers Egerton Warburton. 

WEST CHESHIRE. 

Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, bt., 

Hon. Wilbraham Frederick 
Tollemache. 

MACCLESFIELD. 

William Coare Brockle- 

hurst, 
David Chadwick. 
STOCKPORT. 

Charles Henry Hopwood, 

Frederick Pennington. 
BIRKENHEAD. 

David Mac Iver. 





CHESTER. 


Henry Cecil Raikes, 
Rt. hon. John George Dod- 





Rt. hon. Henry Bouverie | 


‘CORNWALL COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Sir Colman Rashleigh, bt., 
John Tremayne. 
( Western Division.) 

Sir John Saint Aubyn, bt., 
Arthur Pendarves Vivian. 
TRURO. 

Sir Frederick Martin Wil- 

liams, bt., 
Sir James 
Hogg. 
PENRYN anv FALMOUTH. 
David James Jenkins, 
Henry Thomas Cole. 
BODMIN. 
Hon. Edward Frederic 
Leveson-Gower. 


LAUNCESTON. 
James Henry Deakin, jun. 
LISKEARD. 
Leonard Henry Courtney. 
HELSTON. 
Adolphus William Young. 
ST. IVES. 

Charles Tyringham Praed. 


Macnaghten 








CUMBERLAND 
COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Charles Wentworth 
George Howard, 

Edward Stafford Howard. 
( Western Division.) 
Hon. Percy Scawen Wynd- 

ham 


Rt. Hon. Jocelyn Francis 





son. 





Lord Muncaster. 





List of 


CARLISLE. 
Robert Ferguson, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, bt. 
COCKERMOUTH. 
Isaac Fletcher. 
WHITEHAVEN. 
Rt. hon. George Augustus 
Frederick Cavendish 
Bentinck. 


DERBY COUNTY. 
(North Derbyshire.) 
Lord George Henry Caven- 

dish, 
Augustus Peter Arkwright. 
(South Derbyshire.) 
Sir Henry Wilmot, bt., 
Thomas William Evans. 
(East Derbyshire.) 
Hon. Francis Egerton, 
Francis Arkwright. 
DERBY. 
Michael Thomas Bass, 
Samuel Plimsoll. 


DEVON COUNTY. 
(North Devonshire.) 
Rt. hon. Sir Stafford Henry | 
Northcote, bt., 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
bt. 








(East Devonshire.) 
Sir Lawrence Palk, bt., 
Sir John Henry Kenna-| 
way, bt. 
(South Devonshire.) 
Sir Lopes Massey Lopes, 
bt., 
John Carpenter Garnier. 
TIVERTON. 
Sir John Heathcoat Amory, 


bt. 
Rt. hon. William Nathaniel 
Massey. 
PLYMOUTH. 
Edward Bates, 
Sampson Samuel Lloyd. 
BARNSTAPLE. 
Thomas Cave, 
Samuel Danks Waddy. 
DEVONPORT. 
John Henry Puleston, 
George Edward Price. 
TAVISTOCK. 
Lord Arthur John Edward 
Russell. 
EXETER, 
Arthur Mills, 
John George Johnson. 


{COMMONS, 1877} 


DORSET COUNTY. 

John Floyer, 

Hon. William HenryBerke- 
ley Portman, 

Hon. Edward Trafalgar 
Digby. 

WEYMOUTH anp MELCOMBE 

REGIS. 

Henry Edwards, 

Sir Frederick John William 
Johnstone, bt. 

DORCHESTER. 
William Ernest Brymer. 
BRIDPORT. 
Pandeli Ralli. 
SHAFTESBURY. 
Vere Fane Benett-Stanford. 
WAREHAM. 

John Samuel Wanley Saw- 

bridge pone) — 





Hon. Asitiengs Evelyn Mel. | 
bourne Ashley. 


| DURHAM COUNTY. 
| (Northern Division.) 
Charles Mark Palmer, 
| Sir George Elliot, bt. 
(Southern Division.) 
J oseph Whitwell Pease, 
| Frederick Edward Blackett 
Beaumont. 
DURHAM (CITY). 
| | Fertic Herschell, 
Sir Arthur Edward Mid- 
dleton, bt. 
SUNDERLAND. 
Edward Temperley Gour- 
ley, 
Sir Henry Marshman 
Havelock, bt. 
GATESHEAD. 
Walter Henry James. 
SHIELDS (SOUTH). 
James Cochran Stevenson. 
DARLINGTON, 
Edmund Backhouse. 
HARTLEPOOL. 
Isaac Lowthian Bell. 
STOCKTON, 
Joseph Dodds. 





| 





ESSEX COUNTY. 
(West Essez.) 
Sir Henry John Selwin Ib- 
betson, bt., 





LordEustace HenryBrown- 
low Gascoyne Cecil. 





| 
| 


| 





Members. 


Essex Counry—cont. 

(East Essex.) 
James Round, 
Samuel Brise 

Brise. 

(South Essex.) 
Thomas Charles Baring, 
William Thomas Makins. 

COLCHESTER. 
Alexander Learmonth, 
Herbert Bulkeley Praed. 

MALDON. 
George Montagu Warren 
Sandford. 
HARWICH. 
Henry Jervis White Jervis. 


Ruggles- 





GLOUCESTERCOUNTY. 
(Eastern Division. ) 
| Rt. hon. Sir Michael Ed- 
ward Hicks-Beach, bt. 
J ohn Reginald Yorke. 
( Western Division. ) 
Hon. Randall Edward 
Sherborne Plunkett, 
| Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge 
Kingscote. 
STROUD. 
Alfred John Stanton. 
Samuel Stephens Marling. 


TEWKESBURY. 
William Edwin Price. 

CIRENCESTER, 
Allen Alexander Bathurst. 


CHELTENHAM. 
James Tynte Agg-Gardner. 
GLOUCESTER, 


William Killigrew Wait, 
Charles James Monk. 





HEREFORD COUNTY. 


Sir Joseph Russell Bailey, 
bt., 

Michael Biddulph 

Daniel Peploe Pedloe 


HEREFORD. 
Evan Pateshall, 
George Clive. 
‘LEOMINSTER, 
Thomas Blake. 























List of 

HERTFORD COUNTY. 
Thomas Frederick Halsey, 
Abel Smith, 

Hon. Henry Frederick 

Cowper. 
HERTFORD. 

Arthur James Balfour. 


HUNTINGDON . 
COUNTY. 


Edward Fellowes, 
Sir Henry Carstairs Pelly, 
bt. 
HUNTINGDON. 
Viscount Hinchingbrook. 


KENT COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Edward Leigh Pemberton, 

William Deedes. 

( West Kent.) 
Sir Charles Henry Mills, bt., 
John Gilbert Talbot. 

(Mid Kent.) 

Hon. William Archer (Am- 
herst) Viscount Holmes- 
dale, 

William Hart Dyke. 

ROCHESTER. 

Philip Wykeham-Martin, 

Julian Goldsmid. 

MAIDSTONE. 

Sir John Lubbock, bt., 

Sir Sydney Hedley Water- 
low, bt. 

GREENWICH. 
Thomas William Boord, 
Rt. hon. William Ewart 

Gladstone. 
CHATHAM. 

John Eldon Gorst. 
GRAVESEND. 
Bedford Clapperton Tre- 

velyan Pim. 
CANTERBURY. 

Henry Alexander Monro 
Butler-Johnstone, 

Lewis Ashurst Majendie. 


LANCASTER COUNTY. 
(North Lancashire.) 
Hon. Frederick Arthur 











Stanley, 
Thomas Henry Clifton. 
(North-east Lancashire.) 
James Maden Holt, 


Charles Edward Cawley, 
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Lancaster County—cont. 
(South-east Lancashire.) 
Hon. Algernon Fulke Eger- 


ton, 

Edward Hardcastle. 
(South-west Lancashire.) 
Rt. hon. Richard Assheton 

Cross, 
John Ireland Blackburne. 


LIVERPOOL. 
Hon. Dudley Francis Stuart 
(Ryder) Viscount Sandon, 
John Torr, 
William Rathbone. 
MANCHESTER. 
Hugh Birley, 
Sir Thomas Bazley, bt., 
Jacob Bright. 
PRESTON. 
Edward Hermon, 
Sir John Holker, knt. 
WIGAN. 
Hon. Lord Lindsay, 
Thomas Knowles. 
BOLTON. 
John Hick, 
John Kynaston Oross. 
BLACKBURN. 
William Edward Briggs. 
Daniel Thwaites. 
OLDHAM. 
Frederick Lowten Spinks, 
John Morgan Cobbett. 
SALFORD. 


William Thomas Charley. 
CLITHEROE. 
Ralph Assheton. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Thomas Walton Mellor. 


BURY. 

Robert Needham Philips. 
ROCHDALE. 
Thomas Bayley Potter. 
WARRINGTON. 
Sir Gilbert Greenall, bt. 

BURNLEY. 
Peter Rylands. 
STALEYBRIDGE. 
Tom Harrop Sidebottom. 





LEICESTER COUNTY. | g;, 


(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Lord John James 
Robert Manners, 
Samuel William Clowes. 

( Southern Division.) 
Albert Pell, 





John Pierce Chamberlain 
Starkie. ; 


‘William Unwin Heygate. 


Members. 


LEICESTER. 
Peter Alfred Taylor, 
Alexander M‘Arthur. 
LINCOLN COUNTY. 
(North Lincolnshire.) 
Sir John Dugdale Astley, 
bt., 
Rowland Winn. 
(Mid Lincolnshire.) 
Henry Chaplin, 
Hon. Edward Stanhope. 
(South Lincolnshire.) 
Sir William Earle Welby- 
Gregory, bt., 
Edmund Turnor. 
GRANTHAM. 
|Sir Hugh Arthur Henry 
Cholmeley, bt., 
Henry Francis Cockayne 
Cust. 
BOSTON. 


| William James Ingram, 
| John Wingfield Malcolm. 
| STAMFORD. 
| Rt. hon. Sir John Charles 
| Dalrymple Hay, bt. 
| GRIMSBY (GREAT). 
‘John Chapman. 
LINCOLN. 
Edward Chaplin, 
| Charles Seely. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 

Lord George Francis Ha- 
milton, 

| Octavius Edward Coope. 

WESTMINSTER. 

William Henry Smith, 

Sir Charles Russell, bt. 
TOWER HAMLETS. 
Charles Thompson Ritchie, 
Joseph D’ Aguilar Samuda. 
HACKNEY. 

John Holms, 
Henry Faweett. 
FINSBURY. 
| William Torrens M‘Cul- 
| lagh Torrens, 
loins Lusk, bt. 
MARYLEBONE. 
William Forsyth, 
Sir Thomas Chambers, knt. 
CHELSEA. 
Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, bt., 











William Gordon. 





List of 


LONDON (UNIVERSITY). 

Rt. hon. Robert Lowe. 

LONDON. 

William James Richmond 
Cotton, 

Philip Twells, 

Rt. hon. John Gellibrand 
Hubbard, 

Rt. hon. George Joachim 
Goschen. ‘ 


MONMOUTH COUNTY. 
Hon. Lord Henry Richard 
Charles Somerset, 
Hon. Frederick Courtenay 
Morgan. 
MONMOUTH. 
Thomas Cordes. 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 
( West Norfolk.) 
Sir William Bagge, bt., 
George William Pierre- 
pont Bentinck. 
(North Norfolk.) 
Sir Edmund HenryKnowles 
Lacon, bt., 
James Duff. 
(South Norfolk.) 
Clare Sewell Read, 
Sir Robert JacobBuxton, bt. 
LYNN REGIS. 

Hon. Robert Bourke, 
Lord Claud John Hamilton. 
NORWICH. 

Jeremiah James Colman, 











NORTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. George Ward 

Hunt, 
Sackville George Stopford- 
Sackville. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Rainald Knightley, bt., 
Fairfax William Cart- 
wright. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Thompson Hankey, 
George Hammond Whalley. 
NORTHAMPTON. 
Pickering Phipps, 
Charles George 
wether. 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. Henry George 
(Percy) Earl Percy, 
Matthew White Ridley. 


Mere- 
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NorTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
—cont. 


(Southern Division.) 
Wentworth Blackett Beau- 
mont, 


Lord Eslington. 
MORPETH. 
Thomas Burt. 
TYNEMOUTH. 
Thomas Eustace Smith. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNE. 
Joseph Cowen, 

Charles Frederick Hamond. 
BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Sir Dudley Coutts Marjori- 

banks, bt., 
David Milne Home. 





NOTTINGHAM 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Frederick Chatfield Smith, 

Viscount Galway. 
(Southern Division). 
Thomas Blackborne Thoro- 
ton Hildyard, 
George Storer. 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Thomas Earp, 

Samuel Boteler Bristowe. 
RETFORD (EAST). 
Francis John Savile Fol- 

jambe, 
William Beckett 
son. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
William Evelyn Denison, 
Saul Isaac. 


Deni- 





OXFORD COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. Joseph Warner 

Henley, 

John Sidney North, 

William Cornwallis Cart- 
wright. 

OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Gathorne Hardy, 
Rt. hon. John Robert Mow- 

bray. 

OXFORD (CITY). 

Sir William George Gran- 
ville Venables Vernon- 
Harcourt, knt., 

Alexander William Hall. 





Members. 


WOODSTOCK. 
Lord Randolph Henry 
Spencer Churchill. 
BANBURY. 
Bernhard Samuelson. 





RUTLAND COUNTY. 
Rt. hon.Gerard James Noel, 
George Henry Finch. 





SALOP COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. George Cecil Orlando 

(Bridgeman) Viscount 
Newport, 
Stanley Leighton. 
(Southern Division.) 
Edward Corbett. 
John Edmund Severne. 
SHREWSBURY. 
Charles Cecil Cotes, 
Henry Robertson. 
WENLOCK, 
Alexander Hargreaves 
Brown, 
Cecil Theodore Weld 
Forester. 
LUDLOW. 
Hon. George Herbert 
Windsor Windsor-Clive. 
BRIDGNORTH. 
William Henry Foster. 


SOMERSET COUNTY. 
(East Somerset.) 
Ralph Shuttleworth Allen, 

Richard Bright. 

(Mid Somerset.) 
Richard Horaer Paget, 
Ralph Neville Grenville. 

( West Somerset. ) 
Hon. Arthur Wellington 

Alexander Nelson Hood, 
Vaughan Hanning 
Vaughan-Lee. 
BATH. 
Arthur Divett Hayter, 
Nathaniel George Philips 
Bousfield. 
TAUNTON. 
Alexander Charles Bar- 
clay, 
Sir Henry James, knt. 
FROME, 
Henry Bernhard Samuel- 
son. 





BRISTOL. 
Kirkman Daniel Hodgson, 
Samuel Morley. 
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List of 


SOUTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. George Sclater- 

Booth, 
William Wither Bramston 
Beach. 
(Southern Division.) 

Lord Henry John Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott, ‘ 
Rt. hon. William Francis 

Cowper-Temple. 
WINCHESTER. 
William Barrow Simonds, 

Arthur Robert Naghten. 


PORTSMOUTH. 
Sir James Dalrymple Horn 
Elphinstone, bt., 

Hon. ThomasCharles Bruce, 
LYMINGTON. 
Edmund Hegan Kennard. 
ANDOVER. 

Henry Wellesley. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff. 
PETERSFIELD. 
Hon. Sydney HyltonJolliffe. 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Sir Frederick Perkins, knt., 
Rt. hon. Russell Gurney. 


STAFFORD COUNTY. 

(North Staffordshire.) 

Rt. hon. Sir Charles Bowyer 
Adderley, bt., 
Colin Minton Campbell. 

( West Staffordshire.) 
Alexander Staveley Hill, 
Francis Monckton. 

(East Staffordshire.) 
Samuel Charles Allsopp, 
Michael Arthur Bass. 

STAFFORD. 
Thomas Salt, 
Alexander Macdonald. 
TAMWORTH. 
Rt. hon. Sir Robert Peel, bt., 
Robert William Hanbury. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
Sir Edmund Buckley, bt., 
William Shepherd Allen. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Rt. hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers, 
ThomasMatthias Weguelin. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
Robert Heath, 
Edward Vaughan Kenealy. 
WALSALL. 
Sir Charles Forster, bt. 
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WEDNESBURY. 
Alexander Brogden. 
LICHFIELD. 
Richard Dyott. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Frederick Brook (Thellus- 
son) Lord Rendlesham, 
Frederick St. John Newde- 

gate Barne. 
(Western Division.) 
Windsor Parker, 
Thomas Thornhill. 
IPSWICH. 
Thomas Clement Cobbold, 
James Redfoord Bulwer. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
Edward Greene, 
Lord Francis Hervey. 
EYE. 
Rt. hon. George William 
Viscount Barrington. 


SURREY COUNTY. 
(East Surrey.) 
James Watney, 
William Grantham. 
(Mid Surrey.) 
Sir Henry William Peek, bt. 
Sir James John Trevor 
Lawrence, bt. 
( West Surrey.) 
George Cubitt, 
Lee Steere. 
SOUTHWARK. 
John Locke, 
Francis Marcus Beresford. 
LAMBETH. 
Sir James Clarke Lawrence, 
bt. 
William McArthur. 
GUILDFORD. 
Denzil Roberts Onslow. 


SUSSEX COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
George Burrow Gregory, 
Montagu David Scott. 
( Western Division.) 

Sir Walter Barttelot Bart- 
telot, bt., 

Hon. Charles Henry (Gor- 
don Lennox) Karl of 
March. 

SHOREHAM (NEW). 

Rt. hon. Stephen Cave, 

Sir Walter Wm. Burrell, bt. 
BRIGHTHELMSTONE, 

James Lloyd Ashbury, 

Charles Cameron Shute. 

CHICHESTER. 

Rt. hon. Lord Henry George 

Charles Gordon Lennox. 














Members. 


LEWES. 
William Langham Christie. 
HORSHAM. 
James Clifton Brown. 
MIDHURST. 
Sir Henry Thurston Hol- 
land, bt. 


WARWICK COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Newdigate Newde- 
gate, 

William Bromley Daven- 
port. 

( Southern Division.) 

Hugh (de Grey Seymour) 
Earl of Yarmouth. 

Sir John Eardley Eardley 
Wilmot, bt. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Philip Henry Muntz, 

Rt. hon. John Bright, 

Joseph Chamberlain. 

WARWICK. 

George William John Rep- 
ton, 

Arthur Wellesley Peel. 

COVENTRY. 

Henry William Eaton, 

Sir Henry Mather Jackson, 
bt. 


WESTMORELAND 
COUNTY. 
Hon. Thomas (Taylour) 
Earl of Bective, 
Hon. William Lowther. 
KENDAL. 
John Whitwell. 


(WIGHT) ISLE OF. 
Alexander Dundas Wishart 
Ross Baillie Cochrane. 
NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Charles Cavendish Clifford. 


WILTS COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
George ThomasJohn Buck- 

nall Estcourt, 

Sir George Samuel Jen- 
kinson, bt. 

( Southern Division.) 

Rt. hon. Lord Henry Frede- 
rick Thynne, 

Hon. (William Pleydell 
Bouverie) Viscount 
Folkestone. 

NEW SARUM (SALISBURY). 

Granville Richard Ryder, 

John Alfred Lush. 

CRICKLADE. 

Sir Daniel Gooch, bt., 

Ambrose Lethbridge God- 
dard. 














List of 
DEVIZES, 
Sir Thomas Bateson, bt. 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Rt. hon. Lord Ernest Au- 
gustus Charles Brude- 
nell-Bruce. 

CHIPPENHAM. 

Gabriel Goldney. 

CALNE. 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 
MALMESBURY, 
Walter Powell. 
WESTBURY. 
Abraham Laverton. 
WILTON. 
Sir Edmund Antrobus, bt. 


WORCESTER COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 

Henry Allsopp, 

Thomas Eades Walker. 

( Western Division.) 
Frederick Winn Knight, 
Sir Edmund Anthoney 

Harley Lechmere, bt. 
EVESHAM. 
James Bourne. 
DROITWICH. 
John Corbett. 
BEWDLEY. 
Charles Harrison. 
DUDLEY. 
Henry Brinsley Sheridan. 
KIDDERMINSTER. 
Sir William Augustus 
Fraser, bt. 
WORCESTER. 
Alexander Clunes Sherriff, 
Thomas Rowley Hill. 


YORK COUNTY. 
(North Riding.) 

Rt. hon. William Reginald 
(Duncombe) Viscount 
Helmsley, 

Frederick Acclom Milbank. 

(East Riding.) 

Christopher Sykes, 

William Henry Harrison 
Broadley. 

( West Riding, NorthernDivision.) 

Lord Frederick Charles 
Cavendish, 

Sir Matthew Wilson, bt. 

( West Riding, Eastern Division.) 








Christopher Beckett 
Denison, 
Joshua Fielden. 


( West Riding,Southern Division.) 

Walter Thomas William 
Spencer Stanhope, 

Lewis Randal Starkey. 
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York County—cont. 
LEEDS. 
William St. James Wheel- 
house, 
Robert Tennant, 
John Barran. 
PONTEFRACT. 
Rt. hon. Hugh Oulling 
Eardley Childers, 
Samuel Waterhouse: 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Sir Charles Legard, bt., 
Sir Harcourt Vanden Bem- 
pde Johnstone, bt. 


SHEFFIELD. 
John Arthur Roebuck, 
Anthony John Mundella. 
BRADFORD. 
Rt. hon. William Edward 
Forster, 
Henry William Ripley. 
HALIFAX, 
John Crossley, 
Rt. hon. James Stansfeld. 
KNARESBOROUGH. 
Basil Thomas Woodd. 
MALTON. 
Hon.. Charles William 
Wentworth- Fitzwilliam. 
RICHMOND. 
Hon. John Charles Dundas. 
RIPON. 
Rt. hon. Frederick Oliver 
(Robinson) Earl de Grey. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
Edward Aldam Leatham. 
THIRSK. 
Sir William Payne Gall- 
wey, bt. 
NORTHALLERTON. 
George William Elliot. 
WAKEFIELD. 
Thomas Kemp Sanderson. 
WHITBY. 
William Henry Gladstone. 
YORK CITY. 
George Leeman, 

James Lowther. 
MIDDLESBOROUGH. 
Henry William Ferdinand 

Bolckow. 
DEWSBURY. 
John Simon. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL., 
Charles Henry Wilson, 
Charles Morgan Norwood. 





BARONS OF THE 
CINQUE PORTS. 
DOVER. 

Charles Kaye Freshfield, 
Alexander George Dickson. 








Members. 


Barons OF THE Ornqur 
Ports—cont. 
HASTINGS. 
Thomas Brassey, 
Ughtred James Kay-Shut- 
tleworth. 
SANDWICH. 
Henry Arthur Brassey, 
Rt. hon, Edward Hugessen 
Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
HYTHE. 
Sir Edward William Wat- 


kin. 
RYE. 
John Stewart Hardy. 


WALES. 
ANGLESEA COUNTY. 
Richard Davies. 
BEAUMARIS. 
Morgan Lloyd. 


BRECKNOOK COUNTY. 
William Fuller Maitland. 
BRECKNOCK. 
James Price William 

Gwynne Holford. 


CARDIGAN COUNTY. 
Thomas Edward Lloyd. 
CARDIGAN, &c. 
David Davies. 


CARMARTHEN 
COUNTY. 

Hon. (Frederick Archibald 
Vaughan Campbell) Vis- 
count Emlyn, 

John Jones. 
CARMARTHEN, &o. 
Emile Algernon Arthur 

Keppell Cowell Stepney. 


CARNARVON COUNTY. 
Hon.George Sholto Douglas 
Pennant. 
CARNARVON, &c. 
William Bulkeley Hughes. 


DENBIGH COUNTY. 
SirWatkin Williams Wynn, 
bt., 
George Osborne Morgan. 
DENBIGH, &o. 
Watkin Williams. 


FLINT COUNTY. 
Hon. Lord Richard de 
Aquila Grosvenor. 
FLINT, &c. 
Peter Ellis Eyton. 


GLAMORGAN COUNTY. 

Henry Hussey Vivian, 

Christopher Rice Mansel 
Talbot. 
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List of 
Gramorean Oounty—coni. 
MERTHYR TYDVIL. 
Henry Richard, 
Richard Fothergill. 
CARDIFF, &o. 
James Frederick Dudley 
Orichton-Stuart. 
SWANSEA, &c. 
Lewis Llewelyn Dillwyn. 
MERIONETH COUNTY. 
Samuel Holland. 
MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY. 
Charles Watkin Williams 


Wynn. 
MONTGOMERY, &c. 
Hon. Charles Douglas 








Richard Hanbury-Tracy. | 


PEMBROKE OCOUNTY. 
James Bevan Bowen. 
PEMBROKE, &e. 
Edward James Reed, C.B. 
IAVERFORDWEST. 
Hon. William Baron Ken- 
sington. 
RADNOR COUNTY. 
Hon. Arthur Walsh. 
NEW RADNOR. 
Rt. hon. Spencer Compton 
(Cavendish) Marquess of 
Hartington. 


SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEENSHIRE, 
(East Aberdeenshire.) 

Sir Alexander Hamilton 
Gordon, knt. 

(West Aberdeenshire.) 

Lord William Douglas 
Cope Gordon. 

ABERDEEN. 

John Farley Leith. 

ARGYLE, 

John Douglas Sutherland 
(Campbell) Marquess 
of Lorne. 

AYR. 
(North Ayrshire.) 

Roger Montgomerie. 

(South Ayrshire.) 

Claud Alexander. 

rn RENFREW, 

Cc 








James Fortescue Harrison. 
BURGHS OF AYR, &c. 
Sir William James Mont- 
gomery Cuninghame, bt. 

BANFF. 


Robert William Duff. 
BERWICK. 
Hon. Rbt. Baillie-Hamilton 
BUTE. 
Charles Dalrymple. 
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CAITHNESSSHIRE. 

Sir John George Tolle- 
mache Sinclair, bt. 
WICK, KIRKWALL, &c. 

John Pender. 

CLACKMANNAN AND 
KINROSS. 

Rt. hon. William Patrick 
Adam. 

DUMBARTON. 

Archibald Orr Ewing. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

John James Hope-John- 
stone. 

DUMFRIES, &c. 

Ernest Noel. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE. 

Rt. hon. William Henry 

teeye Douglas Scott) 
1 of Dalkeith. 
EDINBURGH. 

Duncan MeLaren, 

James Cowan. 

| UNIVERSITIES OF EDIN- 

| BURGH anv ST. ANDREWS, 

| Rt. hon. Lyon Playfair. 

| BURGHS OF LEITH, &c. 

| Donald Robert Macgregor. 

ELGIN ayp NAIRN. 

,Hon. Alexander William 

George (Duff) Viscount 

| Macduff. 

|_ BURGHS OF ELGIN, é&c. 

‘Mountstuart Elphinstone 











| Grant Duff. 


FALKIRK, &c. BURGHS. 


| John Ramsay. 


; FIFE. 
Sir Robert Anstruther, bt. 
BURGHS OF ST. ANDREWS. 
Edward Ellice. 
KIRKCALDY, DYSART, &e. 
Sir George Campbell, knt. 
FORFAR. 
James William Barclay. 
TOWN OF DUNDEE, 
James Yeaman, 
Edward Jenkins. 
MONTROSE, &c. 
Rt. hon. William Edward 


Baxter. 
HADDINGTON. 
Hon. Francis Wemyss 


(Charteris) Lord Elcho. 
HADDINGTON BURGHS. 
Sir Henry Robert Fer- 

guson Davie, bt. 
INVERNESS. 
Donald Cameron. 
INVERNESS, &c. 
Charles Fraser Mackintosh. 
KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Sir George Balfour, K.C.B. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 





\John Maitland. 


Members. 


LANARK, 
North Lanarkshire.) 

Sir Thomas Edward Cole- 
brooke, bt. 

(South Lanarkshire.) 

SirWindham CharlesJames 
Carmichael - Anstruther, 
bt. 

GLASGOW. 

Charles Cameron, 

George Anderson, 

Alexander Whitelaw. 

UNIVERSITIES OF GLAS- 
GOW anp ABERDEEN, 
Rt. hon. William Watson. 
LINLITHGOW. 

Peter McLagan. 

ORKNEY anp SHETLAND. 

Samuel Laing. 

PEEBLES anp SELKIRK. 

Sir Graham Graham Mont- 
gomery, bt. 

PERTH. 

Sir William Sterling Max- 
well, bt. 

TOWN OF PERTH. 

Hon. Arthur FitzGerald 
Kinnaird. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 

William Mure. 

PAISLEY. 

William Holms. 

GREENOCK. 

James Johnstone Grieve. 

ROSS anp CROMARTY. 
Alexander Matheson. 
ROXBURGH. 

Sir George Henry Scott 
Douglas, bt. 

HAWICK, SELKIRK, é&c. 

George Otto Trevelyan. 

STIRLING. 

Sir William Edmonstone, 
bt. 

STIRLING, &e. 

Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man. 

SUTHERLAND. 

Hon. (Cromartie Leveson 
Gower) Marquess of 
Stafford. 

WIGTON. 

Robert Vans Agnew. 
WIGTON, &éc. BURGHS. 

Mark John Stewart. 





TRELAND. 
ANTRIM COUNTY. 
James Chaine, 

Hon. Edward O’Neill. 
BELFAST. 
James Porter Corry, 





William Johnston. 





List of 
LISBURN. 
Sir Richard Wallace, bt. 

CARRICKFERGUS. 
Marriott Robert Dalway. 

ARMAGH COUNTY. 
Edward Wingfield Verner, 
Maxwell Charles Close. 

ARMAGH (CITY). 
George De La Poer Beres- 

ford. 

CARLOW COUNTY. 
Henry Bruen, 

Arthur MacMorrough 
Kavanagh. 
CARLOW (BOROUGH). 
Henry Owen Lewis. 
CAVAN COUNTY. 
Charles Joseph Fay, 
Joseph Gillis Biggar. 
CLARE COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. SirColman Michael 
O’Loghlen, bt., 
Rt. hon. Lord Francis 
Conyngham. 
ENNIS. 
William Stacpoole. 

CORK COUNTY. 
McCarthy Downing, 
William Shaw. 

CORK (CITY). 
Nicholas Daniel Murphy. 
William Goulding. 

BANDON BRIDGE. 
Alexander Swanston. 

YOUGHAL. 
Sir Joseph Neale McKenna, 
knt. 


KINSALE. 
Eugene Collins. 
MALLOW. 

John George MacCarthy. 
DONEGAL COUNTY. 
Hon. James (Hamilton) 
Marquess of Hamilton, 

William Wilson. 
DOWN COUNTY. 
Hon. Lord Arthur Edwin 
Hill-Trevor, 
James Sharman Crawford. 
NEWRY. 


William Whitworth. 
DOWNPATRICK. 
John Mulholland. 
DUBLIN COUNTY. 
Ion Trant Hamilton, 
Rt. hon. Thomas Edward 
Taylor. 
DUBLIN (CITY). 
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FERMANAGH. 
William Humphrys Arch- 
dall 


Hon. Henry Arthur Cole. 
ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon. John Henry (Crich- 
ton) Viscount Crichton. 
GALWAY COUNTY. 
John Philip Nolan, 
Mitchell Henry. 
GALWAY (BOROUGH). 
George Morris, 
Michael Francis Ward. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 8th February, 1877. 


HE PARLIAMENT, which had been 
Prorogued successively from the 
15th day of August, 1876, to the 31st 
day of October; thence to the 12th day 
of December; thence to the 8th day of 
February, 1877, met this day for the 
Despatch of Business. 


The Session of PartiAMENT was 
opened by THe QuzEEN in Person. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Her Majesty, being seated on the 
Throne, adorned with Her Crown and 
Regal Ornaments, and attended by Her 
Officers of State, (the Lords being in 
their robes)—commanded the Yeoman 
Usher of the Black Rod, through the 
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Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, to let 
the Commons know “ It is Her Majesty’s 
Pleasure they attend Her immediately, 
in this House.” 


Who being come, with their Speaker; 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR, in pur- 
suance of Her Majesty’s Commands, 
— Her Majesty’s Speech, as fol- 
ows :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“Tr is with much satisfaction that 
I again resort to the advice and assist- 
ance of my Parliament. 

“The hostilities which, before the 
close of last Session, had broken out 
between Turkey on the one hand and 
Servia and Montenegro on the other, 
engaged my most serious attention, 
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and I anxiously waited for an oppor- 
tunity when my good offices, together 
with those of my allies, might be 
usefully interposed. 


“This opportunity presented itself 
by the solicitation of Servia for our 
mediation, the offer of which was 
ultimately entertained by the Porte. 


“Tn the course of the negotiations 
I deemed it expedient to lay down 
and, in concert with the other Powers, 
to submit to the Porte certain bases 
upon which I held that not only peace 
might be brought about with the 
Principalities, but the permanent paci- 
fication of the disturbed provinces, 
including Bulgaria, and the ame- 
lioration of their condition, might be 
effected. 


“ Agreed to by the Powers, they 
required to be expanded and worked 
out by negotiation or by Conference, 
accompanied by an armistice. The 
Porte, though not accepting the bases 
and proposing other terms, was willing 
to submit them to the equitable con- 
sideration of the Powers. 


‘While proceeding to act in this 
mediation, I thought it right, after 
inquiry into the facts, to denounce to 
the Porte the excesses ascertained to 
have been committed in Bulgaria, 
and to express my reprobation of their 
perpetrators. 


“An armistice having been ar- 
ranged, a Conference met at Constan-' 
tinople for theconsideration of extended 
terms in accordance with the original 
bases, in which Conference I was 
represented by a Special Envoy, as 
well as by my Ambassador. 


“In taking these steps, my object 
has throughout been to maintain the 
peace of Europe, and to bring about 
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the better government of the disturbed 
provinces, without infringing upon the 
independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. 


“The proposals recommended by 
myself and my allies have not, I 
regret to say, been accepted by the 
Porte; but the result of the Con- 
ference has been to show the existence 
of a general agreement among the 
European Powers, which cannot fail 
to have a material effect upon the 
condition and government of Turkey, 

“Tn the meantime, the armistice 
between Turkey and the Principalities 
has been prolonged, and is still unex- 
pired, and may, I trust, yet lead to 
the conclusion of an honourable peace. 


“Tn these affairs I have acted in 
cordial co-operation with my allies, 
with whom, as with other foreign 
Powers, my relations continue to be of 
a friendly character. 


“Papers on these subjects will be 
forthwith laid before you. 


“My assumption of the Imperial 
title at Delhi was welcomed by the 
Chiefs and people of India with pro- 
fessions of affection and loyalty most 
grateful to my feelings. 


“Tt is with deep regret that I have 
to announce a calamity in that part 
of my dominions which will demand 
the most earnest watchfulness on the 
part of my Government there. A 
famine not less serious than that of 
1873 has overspread a large portion 
of the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay. I am confident that every 
resource will be employed not merely 
in arrest of this present famine, but 
in obtaining fresh experience for the 
prevention or mitigation of such visita- 
tions for the future, 
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“ The prosperity and progress of my 
Colonial Empire remain unchecked, 
although the proceedings of the Go- 
vernment of the Transvaal Republic, 
and the hostilities in which it has 
engaged with the neighbouring tribes, 
have caused some apprehensions for 
the safety of my subjects in South 
Africa. I trust, however, that the 
measures which I have taken will 
suffice to prevent any serious evil. 


* Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 


“T have directed the Estimates of 
this year to be prepared and presented. 
to you without delay. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“ Bills relating to the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and for 
amending the Law as to Bankruptcy 
and Letters Patent for Inventions, 
will be laid before you. 

“Your attention will be again 
called to measures for promoting 
economy and efficiency in the manage- 
ment of the Prisons of the United 
Kingdom, which will, at the aame 
time, effect a relief of local burthens. 
. “Bills will also be laid before you 
for amending the Laws relating to 
the Valuation of Property in England, 
for simplifying and amending the Law 
relating to Factories and Workshops, 
and for improving the Law regulating 
the summary jurisdiction of Magis- 
trates. 

Legislation will be proposed with 
reference to Roads and Bridges in 
Scotland, and the Scotch Poor Law. 


“You will be asked to constitute 
one Supreme Court of Judicature in 
Ireland and to confer an equitable 
jurisdiction on the County Courts in 
that country. 
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“T commend to you these and other 
measures which may be submitted for 
your consideration, and I trust that 
the blessing of the Almighty will 
attend your labours and direct your 
efforts.” 


And then Her Majesty retired. 
And the Commons withdrew. 


Rot or tHe Lorps—Garter King of 
Arms attending, delivered at the Table 
(in the usual manner) a List of the 
Lords Temporal in the Fourth Session 
of the Twenty-first Parliament of the 
United Kingdom: The same was or- 
dered to lie on the Table. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR SCOT- 
LAND 


The Clerk of the Parliaments delivered 
a Certificate of the Clerk of the Crown 
that the Earl of Mar and Kellie and 
the Lord Balfour of Burley had been 
elected Representative Peers for Scot- 
land in the room of the Marquess of 
Tweeddale and the Earl of Leven and 
Melville deceased. 


NEW PEERS. 


The Right Honourable Sir William 
Coutts Keppel (commonly called Vis- 
count Bury), K.C.M.G., having been 
summoned by Writ to the House of 
Lords in his father’s barony of Ashford 
of Ashford in the county of Kent—Was 
(in the usual manner) introduced. 


John Thomas Lord Redesdale having 
been created Earl of Redesdale in the 
county of Northumberland—Was (in 
the usual manner) introduced. 


Mortimer Sackville West, esquire, 
commonly called the Honourable Mor- 
timer Sackville West, having been 
created Baron Sackville of Knole in the 
county of Kent—Was (in the usual 
manner) introduced. 


Sir Richard Airey, G.C.B., General in 
Her Majesty’s Army, late Adjutant 
General to Her Majesty’s Forces, having 
been created Baron Airey of Killing- 
worth in the county of Northumberland 
—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 
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The Right Honourable Benjamin 
Disraeli (Lord Privy Seal) having been 
created Viscount Hughenden of Hughen- 
den in the county of Buckingham and 
Earl of Beaconsfield in the said county 
—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 


SAT FIRST. 

Tho Lord Ribblesdale, after the death 
of his Father. 

The Lord Sandhurst, after the death 
of his Father. 

The Lord Lyttelton, after the death of 
his Father. 

The Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
after the death of his Father. 


SELECT VESTRIES. 
Bill, pro formd, read 1*. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


The QueEn’s SrErcH reported by The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


Viscount GREY DE WILTON, in 
rising to move that an humble Address 
be presented to Her Majesty in reply to 
the Speech from the Throne, said: My 
Lords, I have not often spoken in this 
House, and it is no light thing for a 
man to stand up and inflict himself on 
such a distinguished audience as this 
for the first time in a tight coat (alluding 
to his uniform), and I therefore crave 
the kind indulgence you are in the habit 
of showing to persons in my situation. 
I propose to detain your Lordships for a 
very short time, as I have no doubt you 
are anxious to hear the wordsof a younger 
Peer than myself, who is sitting below 
me on the Treasury Bench, and who 
will probably address your Lordships 
this evening. The first 10 or 12 para- 
graphs in Her Majesty’s Speech are 
devoted to the all-absorbing question of 
the day, and in the presence of the 
three principal British actors in that 
great drama, it would be most unwar- 
rantable for me to occupy your time by 
even the faintest sketch of the history of 
the past two years. That history will 
be told—I have no doubt well—by 
those who are competent to give you 
information, and upon their narrative, 
taken in conjunction with the Papers 
which have been promised us, you will 
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form “your judgment, unprejudiced, I 
hope, by the speeches of those who, in 
various parts of the country, have 
thought fit to attack the Government, 
although unfurnished with that infor- 
mation without which no true or just 
judgment can be formed. As might 
have been expected, the more hot-headed 
of the British public have already ranged 
themselves on one side or the other. 
There has been a Turkish and a Russian 
faction. A great deal of zeal has been 
manifested, not always, however, with 
discretion, a certain amount of injustice 
has been done, and a great many extra- 
vagant proposals have been made. For 
instance, I believe that in some quarters 
the Russian Emperor has been rather 
hardly dealt with, and his pacific declara- 
tions have been somewhat rudely pooh- 
poohed. It may be said that he cannot 
always speak for his Army, which on 
some occasions has got out of his hands; 
but the pacific assurances which he made 
to Lord Augustus Loftus were of so 
solemn and earnest a character, that it 
would have been wiser and more cour- 
teous to have given him credit for the 
sincerity of his intentions and for his 
ability toexecutethem. Ontheotherhand, 
I cannot admire what has been termed ” 
the “bag and baggage policy,” advo- 
cated, if not originated, by a very dis- 
tinguished person. That cannot be a 
practical policy unless we are prepared 
to carry it out by force, which we are 
not. Even if we were, the offenders 
must live somewhere, and I cannot see 
the justice of forcing them, with all their 
sins, on another part of the globe, 
where they would probably be equally 
objectionable. One result of the wide 
discrepancy of opinion has been that the 
Government have received a great deal 
of miscellaneous advice, much of which 
has been of a nature rather to hamper 
than to assist it. I was not present to 
to hear the will of the Nation proclaimed 
in St. James’s Hall, because I was not 
furnished with the necessary ticket ; but 
when I read the report next morning, 
and observed the nature of some of the 
advice, and, indeed, some of the orders 
showered on our Plenipotentiary, I could 
not help regretting that some, at least, 
of the orators had not remembered a 
useful precept which I have often read 
on board steamboats—‘‘ Do not speak to 
the man at the wheel.” Some, how- 
ever, do not take that view of the 
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Conference at St. James’s Hall, and I 
have heard it said that the voice of the 
people, expressed in the utterances to 
which I have referred, has compelled 
Her Majesty’s Government, very much 
against the grain, to make a considerable 
change in their policy in reference to 
affairs in the East. There are those 
sitting below me who at the proper time 
will give explanations on that point, and 
I shall be much surprised if it be not 
found that Her Majesty’s Government 
have, in fact, not made any material 
change in their policy. I believe it will 
be found that they have adhered, and 
still adhere, to the spirit of the Treaty of 
1856—that though that Treaty had been 
considerably mutilated in 1871, and is 
by some considered a dead-letter, it is 
still in force, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government have based their policy, and 
continue to base their policy, on the two 
cardinal points of that Treaty—namely, 
the preservation of the peace of Europe, 
and, secondly, the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman Empire. Her 
Majesty’s Government believed—and, 
indeed, it was obvious—that the last 
point involved this further position—that 
the Christian subjects of the Porte 
should, as far as was practicable, be in 
full possession of their liberties. In pur- 
suance of these objects a Conference was 
assembled. The Members of that Con- 
ference deemed it necessary that the 
Porte shouldsubmit to certain guarantees 
for the performance of the promises 
which they had made. The guarantees 
demanded, originally of a very stringent 
nature, gradually assumed a milder and 
milder character; but they were alike 
rejected by the Porte, which practi- 
cally declared that it would be bound 
by nobody but itself. The Confer- 
ence, therefore, may in that sense be 
said to have failed; but in certain other 
respects the Conference has not been a 
failure—it has borne some fruit. It has 
demonstrated the unanimous desire of 
the six great Powers to preserve the 
peace of Europe, and it has extracted 
from the Porte a measure of reform un- 
paralleled in Mahommedan annals, in 
the shape of a Constitution, promulgated 
with great ceremony, solemnly sworn 
to by the Sultan and his Ministers, 
and one which cannot but effect much 
good if it were only faithfully carried 
into effect. But will it be faithfully 
carried out? Well, I hope, at any rate, 
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that we shall have patience, and allow 
the Turkish Government time and op- 
portunity for working out these reforms. 
According to the intelligence that has 
reached us the successor of Midhat 
Pasha is bound to follow out the princi- 
ples laid down by his predecessor in 
respect of the new Constitution. How- 
ever that may be, I think that on a calm 
consideration of the whole of the sub- 
ject, in all its bearings, your Lordships 
can hardly come to any other conclusion 
than that the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers has been wise, dignified, and 
consistent. It may be that this question 
will eventuate in a European war, in 
which, sooner or later, the interests of 
this country will be directly or indirectly 
involved. In that event a heavy weight 
of responsibility will rest upon those 
who have the conduct of foreign affairs ; 
and I am happy to think that the honour 
and interests of the country are safe in 
the keeping of my noble Relative below 
me. Nor can I doubt that my noble 
Friend will receive the approbation and 
support of the great majority of his 
fellow-countrymen. My Lords, I am 
happy to find that the assumption of the 
Imperial Title by Her Majesty at Delhi 
has been welcomed by the Chiefs and 
people of India with expressions of 
loyalty and affection. On the other 
hand, your Lordships will be grieved to 
hear that a part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions in India have been visited by 
a famine, which has overspread a large 
part of the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay. The sufferings of the people 
of these districts have been, and must I 
fear continue to be, great; but we have 
already gained experience from former 
calamities of the same nature, and the 
despatch forwarded a few weeks since 
by the noble Earl (the Earlof Carnarvon), 
who has been acting in the absence of 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for India, will show that the autho- 
rities in that country are alive to the 
exigencies of the case, and are fully 
prepared to take the best possible means 
for preserving the lives of a population 
who are only too apt, in times of calamity, 
to resign themselves to their fate. My 
Lords, I am happy to find by the next 
paragraph of the Royal Speech that 
under the wise administration of the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies the prosperity and progress of 





our Colonial Empire continues unchecked, 
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and we may fairly hope that the appre- 
hensions that have arisen from the pro- 
ceedings of the Transvaal Republic will, 
under the provident management of Her 
Majesty’s Government, passaway without 
injurious consequences to our own fellow- 
subjects of the Cape Colony. My Lords, 
I do not propose to allude at any length 
to the various Bills ‘announced in the 
concluding paragraphs of the Royal 
Speech. The Bill relating to the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge will, 
I suppose, be of a similar nature to the 
one affecting the University of Oxford 
introduced last Session. Ican only hope 
that this measure will be more suc- 
cessful than the Bill of last year in 
‘another place,’ and that the noble 
Marquess who has charge of it (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) will have the 
satisfaction of hearing it receive the 
Royal Assent. As to the measures re- 
lating to Bankruptcy, and Letters Patent 
for Inventions, r dismiss them, as too 
technical for me, with a hope that they 
may be found capable of dispelling 
those mists of inconvenience, which 
serve usually to obscure these objects. 
The Prisons Bill, I hope, will be suc- 
cessfully carried through Parliament ; 
for, though some of the magistrates 
are naturally loth to part with their 
local control over prisons, there is a 
general feeling that some legislation is 
necessary, and that a better organization 
and a more efficient management will be 
effected under the Bill. A similar hope 
may be entertained with reference to the 
Valuation of Property Bill; because it 
is the principal stepping-stone towards 
settling the important question of local 
taxation. The Bills relating to Factories 
and Workshops are interesting and im- 
portant, both to the working and to the 
manufacturing classes, and they may, I 
think, be safely left in the experienced 
hands of the Home Secretary. The 
Irish Judicature Bill will be comple- 
mentary of the Judicature Act passed 
for this country, and will have the effect 
of constituting one uniform system of 
judicature for the two countries. The 
Scotch Bills I may safely leave to my 
noble Friend who is to second my 
Motion, and I am sure that the noble 
Earl will do them justice. The pro- 
gramme put forth by the Government is 
not heroic in dimensions or constitution ; 
it embodies an honest attempt to deal 
with the most pressing wants of the 
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day. I venture to think that it is a 
manageable programme; and we may 








fairly hope that most of the measures 
will, with due co-operation from both 
sides, escape the annual July Massacre. 
But that co-operation is a very impor- 
tant factor; and I am sure it will not 
be necessary to appeal to the fairness of 
noble Lords opposite. They will doubt- 
less watch the action of the Government 
with vigilance ; they will probable criti- 
cize them with severity; but they will 
assuredly give their generous assistance 
to the passing of good and useful mea- 
sures, knowing, as they well know, that 
they are measures devised by men who 
are only vieing with them as to who 
shall most contribute to the honour, 
interest, and welfare of the country. 

My Lords, I will conclude by moving 
that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for 
Her Majesty’s most Gracious Speech 
from the Throne, as follows :— 


Most Gracious SoverEIGN, 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble thanks to Your Majesty for the most 
gracious Speech which Your Majesty has ad- 
dressed to both Houses of Parliament. 


‘¢ We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the hostilities which, before the close 
of last Session, had broken out between Turkey 
on the one hand and Servia and Montenegro on 
the other, have engaged Your Majesty’s most 
serious attention, and that Your Majesty an- 
xiously waited for an opportunity when Your 
Majesty’s good offices, together with those of 
Your allies, might be usefully interposed. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that this opportunity presented itself by 
the solicitation of Servia for mediation, the offer 
of which was ultimately entertained by the 
Porte. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that in the course of the negotiations 
Your Majesty deemed it expedient to lay down 
and, in concert with the other Powers, to sub- 
mit to the Porte certain bases upon which Your 
Majesty held that not only peace might be 
brought about with the Principalities, but that 
the permanent pacification of the disturbed 
provinces, including Bulgaria, and the ameliora- 
tion of their condition, might be effected. 
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“ We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that these bases, agreed to by the 
Powers, required to be expanded and worked 
out by negotiation or by Conference, accom- 
panied by an armistice; and that the Porte, 
though not accepting the bases and proposing 
other terms, was willing to submit them to the 
equitable consideration of the Powers. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that while proceeding to act in this me- 
diation, Your Majesty thought it right, after 
inquiry into the facts, to denounce to the Porte 
the excesses ascertained to have been committed 
in Bulgaria, and to express Your Majesty’s 
reprobation of the perpetrators. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us, that an armistice having been arranged, 
a Conference met at Constantinople for the con- 
sideration of extended terms in accordance with 
the original bases, in which Conference Your 
Majesty was represented by a Special Envoy, as 
well as by Your Majesty’s Ambassador. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that in taking these steps it has been 
Your Majesty’s object throughout to maintain 
the peace of Europe, and to bring about the 
better government of the disturbed ‘provinces» 
without infringing on the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire. 


“We share Your Majesty’s regret that the 
proposals recommended by Your Majesty, and 
by Your Majesty’s allies, have not been accepted 
by the Porte; but we trust.that the general 
agreement among the European Powers, as 
shown by the Conference, will not fail to have 
a material effect upon the condition and govern- 
ment of Turkey. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the armistice between Turkey and 
the Principalities has been prolonged, and we 
join with Your Majesty in hoping that it will 
yet lead to the conclusion of an honourable 
peace. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that Your Majesty has acted in cordial 
co-operation with your allies, with [whom, as 
with other foreign Powers, Your Majesty’s rela- 
tions continue to be of a friendly character. 

“We rejoice that Your Majesty’s assumption 
of the Imperial title at Delhi has been welcomed 
by the Chiefs and people of India with profes- 
sions of affection and loyalty. 

“We share Your Majesty’s deep regret that 
a serious famine has overspread a large portion 
of the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, but 
we are confident that every resource will be 
employed to meet the calamity. 
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“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the prosperity and progress of Your 
Majesty’s {Colonial Empire remain unchecked, 
and that measures have been taken with a view 
to the safety of Your Majesty’s subjects in South 
Africa. 


“We humbly assure Your Majesty that our 
careful consideration shall be given to the mea- 
sures which may be submitted to us, and that 
we earnestly ‘trust that the blessing of the 
Almighty will attend our labours and direct our 
efforts.” 


Gracious Speech. 


THe Eart or HADDINGTON said, 
that in seconding his noble Friend’s 
Motion he also must claim that indul- 
gence which was invariably extended to 
those who for. the first time addressed 
their Lordships’ House. He was sure 
it was a subject of heartfelt pleasure, 
not to their Lordships only, but to the 
nation at large, that Her Majesty had 
once again been able to realize her 
intention of opening Her Parliament 
in- person. Since Her Majesty per- 
formed that function last year, a new 
dignity had been added to the Crown; 
and though in the eyes of Englishmen 
no additional luster could be shed upon 
the Crown thereby, yet in India the 
new title of Empress of India had been 
hailed with much satisfaction, and had 
called forth the expressions of pleasure 
from Her Majesty’s feudatories of their 
just appreciation of Her illustrious pro- 
tectorate, Before adverting to the 
various topics mentioned. in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, he could not but con- 
gratulate their Lordships on the first 
appearance among them there as a Peer 
of the noble Earl at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He would not 
attempt to pay compliments to the noble 
Earl ; but he congratulated the House of 
Lords on the accession to its ranks of 
one who in the other House of Parlia- 
ment had never taken part in a debate 
without elevating its tone. Referring 
now to the various topics mentioned in 
the Speech from the Throne, they all 
remembered with what gloomy fore- 
bodings the last Session was closed— 
hostilities were then being waged in 
Eastern Europe between Turkey and 
Servia, and the last gleam of hope that 
European peace might be maintained 
seemed to have gone—when they heard 
with rejoicingt hat owing to the judicious 
attitude of Her Majesty’s Government 
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Turkey and Russia had been brought 
face to face, and had been induced to 
pause and to weigh the issues of a 
threatened conflict in Europe, and by 
these means, for the present at least, 
the dangers of a general war had been 
averted. And if the efforts of those 
assembled in Conference at Constan- 
tinople had, to a certain extent, failed 
to adjust the difficulty in the way that 
was desired, yet they had at least 
brought about an indefinite adjourn- 
ment of the threatened occupation of 
the Christian Provinces, had brought 
the Porte face to face with her respon- 
sibilities ; and the fresh life and vigour 
introduced into existing Treaties were 
some proofs that the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, in unison with 
her allies, had to a great extent been 
successful. He would not enter into 
details, but he might repeat what his 
noble Friend the Mover of the Address 
had said—that the basis on which the 
policy of the English Cabinet had been 
formed had been adherence to existing 
Treaties, to ameliorate the condition of 
the Christian subjects of Turkey with- 
out hazarding the peace of Europe or 
infringing the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. Within the last few days an 
unforeseen event had occurred, the exact 
result of which it was at present difficult 
to foresee; but they might hope that 
the fall of the Minister who inaugurated 
the policy of reform would not involve 
the destruction of his schemes, and that 
his successor would prove to be a states- 
man who was able and willing to carry 
out the much-needed changes proposed 
by Midhat Pasha. With regard to the 
reference which the Speech from the 
Throne contained to our Colonial do- 
minions, it was satisfactory to find that 
peace had not been seriously threatened, 
while what had occurred afforded an 
additional reason for the extension of 
the principle of federation which had 
been successfully carried in some of the 
Colonies. He looked with satisfaction 
on the proposed legislation in respect to 
roads and bridges in Scotland and the 
Scotch Poor Law, which he hoped would 
result in economy and efficiency. The 
noble Earl concluded by seconding the 
Address. [See page 12. 


Eart GRANVILLE : My Lords, I 
rise to address a few observations to 
your Lordships—more in deference to 
long-established custom than from any 
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belief that any discussion can be advan- 
tageously raised on our side of the House 
without further information. My Lords, 
the noble Earl who seconded the Motion 
for the Address (the Earl of Hadding- 
ton) only gave utterance to a feeling 
entertained by the entire House when 
he said your Lordships must all rejoice 
that the present Session of Parliament 
has been opened by Her Majesty in per- 
son; and I am glad that the Speech 
from the Throne is framed so as to make 
it not only easy for, but incumbent on 
us to adopt the Address moved in reply. 
My Lords, the attention of Parliament, 
in common with that of the whole coun- 
try, seems to be concentrated at this 
moment on one question of foreign 
olicy, of the importance of which we 
favs evidence in the fact of so many 
paragraphs on the subject being inserted 
in the _ eer Speech. No doubt we 
shall hear a good deal of that question 
this evening ; but it would be quite idle 
for us on this side of the House to 
attempt to debate it in the absence of 
full information on the question. I am 
glad that, contrary to the precedent of 
last Session, the Papers are to be laid 
on the Table forthwith. I am not 
equally glad to have seen it officially an- 
nounced in Zhe Morning Post and Daily 
Telegraph that the whole documents ex- 
tend to not fewer than 1,200 folios. 

And now, before proceeding to notice 
some of the topics referred to in the 
Queen’s Speech, may I say one word 
expressive of my pleasure in hearing the 
agreeable manner—the facility of speech 
tempered with that genial tone which is 
peculiarly agreeable to your Lordships 
—in which an old friend of mine, and 
the son of a still older friend, moved the 
Address'in Answer to that Speech. The 
noble Earl who followed my noble 
Friend, alluded in graceful terms to the 
circumstance of the Prime Minister 
being now a Member of your Lordships’ 
House. I am not sure that it is parti- 
cularly my part to express unmixed feel- 
ings of satisfaction at such an accession 
to the benches opposite, or that one so 
great a master of debate should be 
added to our opponents already on those 
benches; but without any undue com- 
pliment to the noble Earl, I may say 
that a seat in your Lordships’ House is 
not an unworthy reward for a statesman 
who has spent a long’ public and Parlia- 
mentary life. And while on personal 
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subjects I may observe, my Lords, that 
I should not be doing justice to my own 
feelings, nor to those of noble Lords on 
this side of the House who are accus- 
tomed to act with me, if I did not state 
that the admirable temper and tact of 
the noble Duke the Lord President of 
the Council (the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon), who naturally waives the place 
of the Leader of this House to the noble 
Earl the Prime Minister, have contri- 
buted very largely to the satisfactory 
character of the debates in your Lord- 
ships’ House. 

I will not trouble your Lordships with 
any remarks on the Bills which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government announced their in- 
tention of introducing. Some of them 
are old friends, but old or new, I will 
not now enter into the merits of them; 
but there are one or two omissions to 
which I think I may be pardoned for 
calling attention. The subject of Burials 
is one which has excited much attention 
and feeling in the country. Last year 
the noble Duke gave what, I think, was 
gratefully accepted by the right rev. 
Bench as a pledge that the Government 
would themselves take charge of a Bill 
relating to Burials. I regret to observe 
that in the Speech from the Throne there 
is no allusion to any such Bill, except it 
is contained in the words “other mea- 
sures.”” I think that there should have 
been more explicit reference to a mea- 
sure of such importance if it be the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce 
a Bill. My Lords, there is one phrase 
in this Speech which we have sometimes 
heard before now. I allude to the 
words ‘‘ economy and efficiency,”’ which 
on this occasion are used in reference 
to the management of the Prisons 
of the country. In former times it had 
a wrong significance. I mustfsay in 
reference to ‘‘economy,’’ that, though 
in times of great prosperity the word 
became somewhat unpopular, there are 
symptoms that among all classes—the 
agricultural as well as the commercial 
classes—it is likely to recover something 
of its former popularity. With regard 
to ‘‘efficiency,” it puts me in mind of 
another omission. Last year I called 
attention to a scheme for the improve- 
ment of Dover Harbour, and I showed 
that it was a question, not merely of 
local convenience, or one of convenience 
to commerce or Continental traffic, but 
one which, having been examined and 
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reported upon by all the military and 
naval authorities of the country, had 
been declared for years to be absolutely 
urgent and necessary to the proper posi- 
tion of the naval and military defences 
of this country; so much so that Her 
Majesty’s late Government agreed upon 
a self-supporting scheme, which the pre- 
sent Government naturally considered. 
It was referred to a Committee; that 
Committee recommended that the scheme 
should be proceeded with, and threw out 
the suggestion that it might be well to 
consider whether, for a very small cost, 
even greater facilities might be given. 
Her Majesty’s present Government 
thereupon took 18 months to look into 
that suggestion; and at the end of last 
year I asked my noble Friend the ques- 
tion whether the Government had aban- 
doned the scheme altogether; and he, 
without an absolute pledge, gave me an 
encouraging answer. When we got the 
answer, exactly 10 days before our notice 
could be given, it was a distinct inti- 
mation that the Government did not 
mean to go on with the scheme, and that 
if we could get the sanction of the War 
Office, and of the Admiralty, we were at 
liberty to take any steps we liked. At 
another time I might show that that 
delay is one which will be very inju- 
rious to the scheme. I might mention 
another small incident illustrating the 
mode of doing business on the part of 
the Government. In the beginning of 
November we, the Harbour Board, pro- 
posed to take over the Admiralty Pier. 
We were hurt at getting no answer for 
two months, but on the first day of this 
year a storm arose, the ocean was roused, 
a great portion of the pier to which I 
refer was thrown into the sea, and I can 
assure your Lordships that all our sensi- 
tiveness has disappeared under the con- 
solation that some £30,000 or £40,000 
will remain upon the public taxpayer 
instead of on the locality. With refe- 
rence to another paragraph of the 
Queen’s Speech, it is satisfactory to 
learn that the prosperity and progress 
of the Colonies remain unchecked; and 
with respect to the Papers bearing on 
the proceedings of the Transvaal Re- 
public, I venture to express a hope that 
when the information on that subject is 
printed we shall not have to wait twelve 
months, as in the former instance, before 
the information is distributed. A very 
serious matter for consideration is to be 
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found in the state of South Africa—it is 
unquestionably a very grave question. 
An article has recently been given to the 
public, in which my noble Friend the 
Secretary for the Colonies is extolled to 
the skies, and in which the late Secre- 
tary for the Colonies and myself were, I 
am afraid, sent to a very different place. 
It is not for me to dissent from an esti- 
mate of the personal worth of any indi- 
viduals; but I do hope and expect that 
the policy of the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies will not be governed by the policy 
laid down in that article, and that the 
adoption of more judicious views will 
lead the efforts of my noble Friend to a 
successful termination. I am glad to 
see that my noble Friend does not dis- 
sent. At the same time, I am happy 
to congratulate my noble Friend on 
the appointment of Sir Bartle Frere 
to the post to which he has been ap- 
pointed in South Africa, and I hope 
that all apprehension in respect of our 
colonial possessions there will soon be 
at an end. There are two paragraphs 
in the Speech from the Throne which 
refer to India, and which remind us 
sadly of the inevitable manner in which 
in this life the brilliant and mournful 
sides of affairs are commingled. With 
regard tothe assumption of the Imperial 
title at Delhi, there have been criticisms, 
and there may be more; but the advisa- 
bility of giving emphasis to that assump- 
tion appeared intended to meet the views 
of those who have held that it would be 
of the greatest use in India, and to allay 
the feeling of the minority in this country 
who feared some tampering with the 
title in this country to which we are all 
so much attached; and, without refer- 
ence to particulars, I am disposed to 
think that, on the whole, some display 
was wise. Now, as to the Eastern 
Question —I shall only speak as to 
what is, more or less, within the know- 
ledge of all of us. It does appear 
to me, notwithstanding what has been 
said by my noble Friend on the other 
side who moved the Address, that there 
have been two phases in the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government on this ques- 
tion. I quite agree with my noble 
Friend that the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government was the maintenance of the 
Treaty of 1856, and non-intervention on 
our part, and on the part of the other 
Powers, in the internal affairs of Turkey. 
Those may have been desirable objects ; 
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but they have been strained to the ut- 
most. I venture to assert, as I asserted 
last year, that the rights conferred on 
Turkey by the Treaty of Paris were not 
unaccompanied by the moral claims and 
rights which that Treaty gave to all 
Europe in reference to the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. And perhaps I 
may here be allowed to say a word about 
the Treaty of Paris. My Lords, I am 
not one of those who think that the 
Treaty of Paris is gone. I am not one 
of those who think that the Treaty of 
Paris ought to go. On the contrary, I 
think that Treaty is one of very con- 
siderable importance, and of great use to 
all the Powers who participated in its 
provisions. I think it secured great 
political advantages. It is of great im- 
portance in respect of the freedom of the 
Danube, and it lays down rules which 
are valuable in respect to the relations 
of the Six Powers in checking selfish or 
interested views on the part of any par- 
ticular Power. But, on the other hand, 
I entirely deny that the Turks are in the 
position with respect to that Treaty 
which they occupied when it was first 
made. I was a Member of the Govern- 
ment who were a party to the making 
of that Treaty; and I am not sure, now 
when we can look back with the eye of 
experience, that it would not have been 
better, following the line suggested in a 
memorandum to be found in the Life 
of the Prince Consort, that it would not 
have been better to have refused to 
make that Treaty except on the condition 
of receiving security at the hands of 
Turkey for the good government of the 
Christian Provinces. But, I believe 
through a chivalrous feeling towards 
those by whose side we had fought, we 
consented to be satisfied with a decla- 
ration on the part of the Porte. It 
must, however, be always borne in mind 
that the declaration in question is 
solemnly embodied in the Treaty itself, 
and I hold that the fact of the declara- 
tion having been so embodied, the 
Treaty gives to the Powers a right, and 
throws upon them the obligation, to step 
in and see that the declaration is not 
thrown aside. Some accusations on this 
subject have been made against the 
Liberal Party. It has been said, and 
perhaps it may be said again, ‘“‘ Why 
did not you, the Liberal Party, during 
the 20 years, or the greater part of 
that time, you were in power, act on 
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your right and obligation in respect of 
that declaration? You did not do so.” 
And, especially, ‘‘ Why in 1871 did you 
confirm this Treaty?” All I can say, 
in answer to the first charge, is that the 
Liberal Party did act in precisely the 
way that has been suggested in the 
question. In 1858, Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe gave to the Porte the strongest 
possible intimation that it must not rely 
on the support of England if it did not 
carry out the promises contained in the 
declaration. Then, in 1860, when out- 
rages of a very horrible character were 
enacted in Lebanon, in a short time after 
their occurrence, Lord John Russell 
agreed with the French Government that 
the district should be occupied by French 
troops. Lord John Russell, you will 
remember, sent out a Commission, at the 
head of which was my noble Friend 
Lord Dufferin, and that Commission 
gave to the population there what I 
belive to be one of the best models for 
the government of the Christians of 
Turkey, which has worked most suc- 
cessfully up to the present time. As 
giving you some idea of the state of 
matters in the Lebanon at that time, 
I may mention that 5,500 persons were 
murdered, and that there were some 
20,000 women and children wandering 
about in a state of starvation. Your 
Lordships will remember that the out- 
rages of Damascus were not suffered 
to pass unnoticed by the Government of 
this country. The Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs sent out a despatch, and punish- 
ment was inflicted on the offenders—the 
Governor of Damascus himself suffering 
the extreme penalty of the law. In 1871 
the Turkish Ambassador came to me, 
and I told him that his Government 
must not think that Turkey could rely 
on this country in all possible contin- 
gencies. I made that communication 
also to Sir Henry Elliot ; and I told him 
that in my opinion it was not fair that 
Turkey should labour under such a 
delusion as to suppose, that whatever 
she did, she could rely on the support 
of Europe, and of this country, and 
that she must look as one of her main 
safeguards to the good government of 
her Christian subjects—that she should 
make them feel that their lot was better 
under Turkish rule than under any other 
Government likely to be found. Last 
year I was at some pains to explain the 
alterations which were made in the 
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Treaty of Paris in 1871; and I said I 
considered that an improvement had 
been made. The noble Viscount opposite 
(Viscount Grey de Wilton) seemed to 
think we desired to mutilate it; but I 
remember the Turkish Ambassador im- 
mediately the Conference was over saying 
to me that Russia, while thinking she 
had gained an advantage for herself, had 
given to the Turks exactly the one thing 
they desired. The alteration made in 
1871 was at a time when France and 
Germany were engaged in war, and when 
there was very great public excitement, 
and when it would have been madness, 
even if it had been necessary, which I 
do not admit, to open up all the ques- 
tions connected with the Treaty. To 
return to the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government last year, I feel certain that 
extreme desire for the maintenance of the 
status quo was one that influenced to an 
extraordinary extent all the thoughts, 
words, and actions of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. It was this that made the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs so 
sanguine that in the early part of 1875 
he told us publicly that we should never 
hear any more of the insurrection in 
Herzegovina. It was this feeling that 
made them agree to the Andrassy Note, 
and which afterwards led not only to the 
rejection of the Berlin Memorandum, 
but to the mode in which it was rejected. 
At this time last year I ventured to say 
that if Her Majesty’s Government were 
right inrejecting that proposalin the then 
actual state of affairs, I could not con- 
ceive that they were not wrong in not 
meeting that proposal with a counter 
proposal of their own, instead of meeting 
that objection, as they did, with a non 
possumus. ‘The course taken by the Go- 
vernment upon the Berlin Memoran- 
dum had a great effect upon the public 
mind. Well, in the Autumn, the Prime 
Minister, then a Peer, speaking at a 
non-political dinner at Aylesbury, on the 
very eve of the election of the Member 
who succeeded him in the representation 
for the county in Parliament, made, 
nevertheless, a political speech. In that 
speech he recapitulated the charge 
against the Government, and denied 
that there was the slightest foundation 
for it; he said that, on the contrary, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had 
at once laid down thetrueprinciples of the 
Eastern Question, and that the Govern- 
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communication with’ the other Govern- 
ments on the subject. A noble Duke 
(the Duke of Argyll) has already called 
attention to this subject, and, so far as I 
can tell, there is not the slightest trace 
in the Papers that have been published 
of any such laying down of any principle 
in the noble Earl’s communication ; but 
the contrary. The. Memorandum was 
written on the 19th of May; and on the 
2nd of June the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs wrote to Vienna to ex- 
press his regrets that he was unable to 
do more than express his regret at not 
being able to act with the other Powers 
who had concurred in the Berlin Memo- 
randum. Certainly that was not the 
the laying down of any principle. On 
the 12th of June the noble Earl told 
Count Schouvaloff that in his view 
nothing remained except to allow the 
renewal of hostilities until success should 
have declared itself on one side or the 
other. On the 22nd of June the noble 
Earl told Count Beust that there was 
nothing to be done. On the 31st of July 
the noble Earl told your Lordships that 
the soreness of the Powers made it a bad 
moment to propose anything, even if 
they had any proposal to make. And 
yet the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government, in his speech on the 9th of 
November, said— 


“We did propose some propositions on our 
own part. My noble Friend lost no time in 
laying down the principles upon which he 
thought the tranquillity of the East of Europe 
might be secured. That is to say, he laid down 
the principles upon which he thought that the 
relations between the Porte and its Christian 
subjects ought to be established. These com- 
munications were occurring constantly, I may 
say, between Her Majesty’s Government and the 
five other Powers. If you wish me to sum up 
in two sentences the result of what was, of 
course, daily and hourly communication between 
the Powers or their Representatives in England, 
I must tell you this—that I think that in the 
late Spring of this year peace, and peace on 
principles which would have been approved by 
every wise and good man, might have been 
accomplished. What happened? That happened 
which was not expected—Servia declared war on 
Turkey.” 


Unless I am perfectly wrong in these 
facts, it follows that the memory of the 
noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment, when he made his speech at Ayles- 
bury, was confused as to dates, and that 
he attributed to one period events that 
had really happened at another. And 
it should be a lesson to us all that persons 
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even of great authority do not always 
pay attention to dates, and that it is not 
beneath them to be accurate even in de- 
tails. It cannot be denied that about this 
time some change came over the spirit 
of Her Majesty’s Government in regard 
to their policy in the East. The noble 
Viscount (Viscount Grey de Wilton) denies 
that there has been any change, and I 
saw by the papers that a Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government denied that there 
had been any change in their policy on 
the Eastern Question. Another im- 
portant Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, who is now the Leader of 
the House of Commons (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) has stated it to be not so 
much that there had been a change in 
the policy of the Government as that 
there had been a change of circum- 
stances, and that if they had madea 
change it was no more than a man did 
who put on a great coat in winter and 
took it off in summer. The metaphor, 
however, cannot be made to stand on 
four legs. The case is rather that of a 
man who omitted to wear his great coat 
in winter, and who, finding himself 
exceedingly chilled, put it on in the dog- 
days. Of course he would find that he 
had put it on too late, and that he was 
almost as much hampered with it as he 
had been before inconvenienced by the 
want of it. If the noble Viscount thinks 
that Her Majesty’s Goverament have 
not been influenced by public opinion in 
their foreign policy he is much in error. 
There was last autumn a great explosion 
of public opinion which I ventured to 
say in a letter published at the time, 
would be found irresistible. What was 
it that excited it? I pass by the motives 
attributed to certain persons who en- 
gaged in the agitation that arose, and 
will only assert that the circumstances 
that called forth that excitement were 
quite sufficient to explain the hold which 
the subject exercised upon the public 
mind. I will ask whether such horrors 
as those which were perpetrated in Bul- 
garia ought not to excite some feeling 
among the people of this country? I 
do not wish to use my own words in 
describing these horrors—still less will I 
use the burning words of the noble 
Duke behind me (the Duke of Argyll) 
lest your Lordship should think me in- 
clined to besensational. I will take the 
description given at a somewhat late 
pasled by two of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
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—one of them in his official capacity. I 
will read a few out of several sentences 
which I might quote from Lord Derby’s 
despatch of the 21st of September— 

‘‘ Crimes, which Mr. Baring justly describes 
as the most heinous that have stained the history 
of the present century. Little or nothing has 
been done in the way of reparation. The Porte 
has been led to promote and decorate officials 
whose acts have been at-once a disgrace and an 
injury to the Turkish Empire. Acts of violence 
will continue, and the Porte is powerless or 
supine.” 

And so on. I entirely agree in the de- 
scription of the horrors there given. The 
only point on which I disagree with 
them is that both Ministers attribute 
these horrors to the weakness and inac- 
tivity of the Porte. I have little doubt 
that they were the consequence of orders 
from home, and I should be glad to 
know what is the opinion of the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
on this point. These horrors were quite 
sufficient to excite the feelings of states- 
men of all classes in this country. I 
need not refer to the statements that 
have been sometimes made that the 
occurrences to which I refer were acci- 
dental, for these statements have already 
been disposed of. But what did we find 
very soon after the events of which I 
speak were known at Constantinople ? 
We find that the perpetrators of atro- 
cities had been promoted and decorated ; 
I must say that the declarations and the 
promotions and the decorations given to 
those who were regarded as responsible 
for these horrors, looked very much as if 
they had the sanction of the Turkish 
Government. It did not require the 
audacious statement of one of the Pashas 
to justify us in saying that the Turkish 
Government made itself the accomplice 
of more than half the acts com- 
mitted in these provinces. Well, what did 
our Government do after that time? I 
have before me a Note which was ad- 
dressed to the Porte, and it contains not 
the slightest statement of the grounds 
upon which this Government had a right 
to dictate to an independent nation; 
but it went on, in the words of the para- 
graph in the Speech from the Throne, 
‘to denounce to the Porte the excesses 
ascertained to have been committed in 
Bulgaria, and to express My repro- 
bation of their perpetrators.” The 
whole Note was couched in more im- 

erious terms than I think ever had 

een used before in any Note from one 
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country; and it ended with a positive 
demand for reparation and for the 
punishment of offenders who were men- 
tioned by name. I should like to ask 
the noble Earl the Foreign Secretary— 
what has been the result of the Note, if 
there has been any? What amount of 
reparation has been granted? Who are 
the officials who have been severely 
unished? Have the Government or 

ave they not any information as to 
what has been stated in the newspapers 
that cruelties of a horrible description 
are still being perpetrated by the Turks 
upon the Christians? My Lords, I do 
say that Her Majesty’s Government 
had changed their policy when they 
began writing such Notes to a friendly 
and independent Government. I have 
no doubt that some proposals were after- 
wards made which very much resembled 
the proposals that were made by the 
Russian Ambassador before Servia de- 
clared war; and as to which I stated 
last year, I could not conceive why they 
were refused by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. All these different acts do show 
a very great change of policy on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government; and 
I desire in the most absolute manner to 
state that I think such a change requires 
no defence. It was most wise and most 
statesmanlike on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to make such a 
change, and to concede something to 
what after all formed the great mass of 
public opinion in dealing with such a 
subject. It is curious how history re- 
peats itself. In 1791 Mr. Pitt, out of 
dread of Russia, and in consequence of 
the want of success in reconciling Russia 
and the Porte, proposed to Parliament to 
increase the fleet, which in the language 
of the day, was called the Russian 
Armament. It appeared that he did so 
in opposition to the views of some of his 
Colleagues. In the Lords an Amend- 
ment was immediately moved by Lord 
Fitzwilliam, and supported by Lords 
Loughborough and Porchester (the 
Whig ancestor of the noble Earl oppo- 
site), by Lords Carlisle, Stormont, and 
Lansdowne. In the Commons, Mr. 
Coke, of Norfolk, moved an Amend- 
ment, and the proposal of the Govern- 
ment was opposed by all the great Whigs 
of that day—Fox, Grey, Wyndham, and 
Burke. Mr. Fox made a most eloquent 

eech — we should think it rather a 
violent speech in these days. He used 


Government to another independent) the strongest language against the 
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Prime Minister. He said the Prime 
Minister had enveloped himself in 
mystery and importance and had ex- 
plained nothing ; that his speech was like 
the speech in the play—finely confused 
and very alarming. Mr. Fox denounced 
the Turk. He said that all that was 
holy in religion, and all that was moral 
and humane, demanded an abhorrence 
of everything which would strengthen 
the power of that cruel and wasteful 
Empire. Mr. Pitt, notwithstanding his 
large majorities in both Houses, yielded 
and withdrew his proposal, and grounded 
his explanation on the fact that in this 
country it was necessary to act in con- 
currence with the general opinion of the 
people. Lord Stanhope, in briefly nar- 
rating the story, states that this conces- 
sion to popular feeling averted a Parlia- 
mentary danger. ‘‘ But,” he adds, ‘‘the 
whole transaction tended to dim his 
Parliamentary fame. Here was mani- 
festly a miscalculation, and a failure in 
his foreign policy.” I need hardly say, 
my Lords, that I do not look forward to 
any such fate as respects the policy of 
those who hold power at the present 
period. I ought to add one thing 
which happened in the autumn—namely, 
that the usual rumours prevailed that 
there were dissensions in the Cabinet. 
I am too old a bird to be caught 
by the chaff of outsiders on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘dissensions in the Cabinet.” 
I have known them so frequently 
wrong, and in this case their non- 
existence is placed absolutely beyond 
doubt by the assertions of the Presi- 
dent of the Council and Sir Stafford 
Northcote. I must say, however, that 
this time the outsiders have a little more 
to say for themselves than they usually 
have. In the first place, the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs had 
some years ago not only formed, but 
published his opinion as to the utter de- 
crepitude of the Turks and the wisdom 
and policy of conciliating the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. Another very 
eminent Member of the Cabinet had 
some years ago been rather harshly 
reproved by the noble Earl opposite, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
his very indistinct notions with respect to 
the relations existing between the Turks 
and Christians. At the same time there 


have been the greatest differences in the 
expressions used in public by Members 
of the Cabinet; and we all remarked the 
differences in tone between the speeches 
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of the Foreign Secretary and those of 
the Prime Minister, which became still 
more remarkable after their change of 
policy. The noble Earl the Secretary 
for the Colonies was thanked by the 
pro-Christians in this country for the 
sympathy he had shown with the cala- 
mities of the Bulgarian population— 
he had not a single wok to say on 
behalf of the Turks. The Home Seo- 
cretary used very strong language in 
the same sense, and Sir Stafford North- 
cote not only denounced the atrocities, 
but gave us the best possible advice 
—which I was glad to hear repeated 
by the noble Lord the Mover of the Ad- 
dress—that it was wrong to be too dis- 
trustful of Russia, and that we ought 
to behave in a friendly way towards her. 
Now, what has been the line taken by 
the Prime Minister? When the Marquess 
of Hartington came back from Constan- 
tinople in October he had to speak in 
public almost immediately. No one 
sees things more clearly than the noble 
Marquess does ; and in that public speech 
he said— 


Answer to Her 


‘My chief experience at Constantinople was 
this—that the difficulty of moving the Turks 
is their conviction that whether they did these 
things or not England would support them in 
the end.” 

What did the noble Earl the Prime 
Minister say? Speaking at Guildhall, 
he ridiculed the political steps taken by 
Russia, and taunted her with her 
inability to carry on a lengthened cam- 
paign. He did more than that; he 
entirely omitted to mention that decla- 
ration made, on his solemn honour, by 
the Emperor of Russia to our Represen- 
tative. I say that that declaration of 
the Emperor, whether the noble Earl 
attached any importance to it or not, 
was a matter of fact which ought not 
to have been concealed. The only ex- 
planation I can give of these differences 
of language is one suggested by a friend 
of mine, who has not been in a Cabinet. 
He said he had often understood that 
Cabinets agreed to differ in private and 
agree in public, but in this case Her 
Majesty’s Government seemed to have 
agreed to agree in private and to differ in 
public. They may act on the principle 
of a French nobleman who, being asked 
once a year by his Monarch how many 
children he had, invariably answered, 
‘“‘Two,” until on one occasion he said, 
“Six ;”’ and on the Monarch expressing 
some surprise said—‘“‘I am afraid of 
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boring your Majesty by always saying 
the same thing.” Perhaps some such 
reason as this may be the explanation of 
the differing opinions expressed by the 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government 
on this subject. Passing from this to 
the Conference, I have next to remark 
that we labour under some difficulty in 
dealing with that subject, owing to the 
absence of the information which we 
hope to have soon. We do not know 
what were the Instructions given to the 
noble Marquess on going out, and what 
were the Instructions sent to him while 
at Constantinople; we are not aware, 
from officiai sources, what communi- 
cations passed between the different 
Powers; and we are imperfectly in- 
formed of what passed at the Con- 
ference itself. All this will require to 
be known before I will venture to give 
any opinion with reference to the Con- 
ference, or to the manner in which the 
negotiations were carried out. I trust 
that on reading the Papers we shall not 
be tempted to repeat the language of a 
Leader of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons in Wa 1864, in reference 
to another Conference. He said— 


‘*One word with respect to the Conference. 
I never was of opinion that the Conference 
would arrive at any advantageous result. I could 
not persuade myself, after reading the Papers, 
that, whatever might be the cause, any one 
seriously wished for a settlement. The Con- 
ference lasted six weeks. It wasted six weeks 
—and, like a carnival, it lasted as long as a 
carnival—it was an affair of masks and mysti- 
fication. Our Ministers went to it as men in 
distressed circumstances go to a place of amuse- 
ment—to wile away the time with a conscious- 
may, impending failure.” —[3 Hansard, clxxvi. 
743. 


Some one of your Lordships will proba- 
bly have some recollection of having used 
this language. I am quite sure, what- 
ever effect the Papers may produce as to 
the seriousness and earnestness of other 
persons, we shall find that the noble 
Marquess was sincere and earnest in his 
work at that Conference, to which he 
went with the approbation of the whole 
country and of all classes of political 
opinion, even including those to whom 
exclusively Party motives have been 
attributed. There is one more point on 
which the people of this country are 
still more desirous to learn something. 
They wish to know what is to be the 
result of the Conference? My noble 


Friend, in moving the Address, stated 
that the Conference was not a failure, 
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inasmuch as it had introduced a much 
better understanding between the Euro- 
pean Powers, and I am very glad to find 
that this opinion is confirmed by Her 
Majesty’s Speech. I have no desire to 
question that opinion. I think in all 
probability it is true, and I rejoice in 
the thought that the good understanding 
between the European Powers has been 
promoted and the proper influence—I 
do not mean the overweening influence 
of this country—has been renewed after 
being disturbed by what occurred imme- 
diately after the Berlin Memorandum. 
The penareph in Her Majesty’s Speech 
in relation to this point states that— 
‘«The proposals recommended by myself and 
my Allies have not, I regret to say, been ac- 
cepted by the Porte; but the result of the 
Conference has been to show the existence of 
a general agreement among the European 
Powers, which cannot fail to have a material 
effect upon the condition and Government of 
Turkey.” 
Now, my Lords, that can be interpreted in 
twodifferent ways. Itis as much as tosay 
—and I thought the noble Viscount in- 
dicated that to be his view—that we 
mean to make use of our influence with 
the other Courts of Europe, while main- 
taining our protest against the conduct 
of Turkey, to watch whether she carries 
into effect her promises towards her 
Christian subjects; and that, although 
we have taken the very strong step of 
recalling not only our extraordinary 
Ambassador, but also our ordinary Am- 
bassador, we are not to proceed any 
further—that we are to look upon the 
Constitution which has been promul- 
gated as areal and practical measure for 
the amelioration of Turkey, and not one 
which was properly treated by the Con- 
ference as cepts very like a sham, 
invented for a special purpose. If that 
is the line we are to take ourselves and 
try to induce the rest of Europe to adopt 
it, what will be the result? One of 
two things will happen— Either Rus- 
sia, from policy or caution, moderation 
or weakness, may abstain and do no- 
thing —in that case does anyone se- 
riously believe that, Europe remaining 
with her arms folded, the Christian popu- 
lation will be a jot better—on the con- 
trary, will they not be in a much worse 
condition than that which they now hold ? 
On the other hand, strengthened by the 
position which we have undoubtedly 
given to Russia by our past conduct, 
that nation might be induced to act on 
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at Moscow. I for one would deeply 
deplore it—such a thing would be preg- 
nant with inconvenience and danger. 
The remedy suggested that we alone 
should join with Russia in the work, 
though perhaps it might a little mitigate, 
would certainly go a very short way to 
diminish those dangers and inconveni- 
ences. But if we take another course, 
it would be this—I would take the prin- 
ciples laid down by not unimportant 
Members of the present Cabinet—the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Home Secretary. The latter said— 
‘The time has now come when this country 


should refuse to be put off with paper currency. 
—They should demand to be paid in solid coin.” 
And Sir Stafford Northcote said— 

‘*T believe it to be impossible really to secure 
the peace of Europe unless we took steps to im- 
prove the administration of the provinces of 
Turkey. As long as you leave that door open— 

+ as long as you do nothing to remove the causes 
of these disturbances—any peace you may se- 
cure for the moment will be a hollow peace— 
no better than putting a piece of sticking-plaster 
upon a wound when there was festering matter 
beneath.” 


I believe these are wise words. I am 
glad, my Lords, to think that the influ- 
ence of the Government has been pro- 
moted by the Conference; and I be- 
lieve that if that influence was exer- 
cised in persuading Europe as one 
body to come forward and insist — as 
they have the moral and the just 
right to do— that Turkey shall per- 
form her promises, you would success- 
fully deal with the danger which re- 
mains. It may be said you will not be 
able to persuade the other Powers of Eu- 
rope. I am not quite sure meg im- 
pression does not prevail that England 
is not the only obstacle in the way of 
obtaining such an understanding. But 
even if it were not the case, would you 
be any worse after making the attempt 
than you are now? Another objection is 
that this means coercion. Logically it 
may mean coercion ; but will anybody 
tell me that if once the Turks got into 
their heads the belief that not only Eng- 
land, but the whole of Europe, was ab- 
solutely in earnest in this matter, they 
would resist the united voice of Europe ? 
I believe it would then be unnecessary 
to have recourse to coercion. I trust the 
last construction put will be the one we 
shall hear from the authorized Repre- 
sentatives of the Government. If they 
follow that course they will meet with 
great success—and I am sure it will be 
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a success which will be welcomed by the. 
great majority of this House, and by all 
classes of politicians, with unfeigned 
pleasure and approbation. 

Tue Eant or DERBY: My Lords, I 
am bound to say that in the generally 
fair, moderate, and temperate speech of 
the noble Earl opposite there are some 

ints in which I am compelled to differ 

m him; but there are also some in 
regard to which I entirely agree. I 
agree with the noble Earl in the well- 
deserved compliment he paid to the 
noble Lord who moved the Address. I 
also agree with him in the expression he 
gave to your Lordships’ feelings with 
regard to the accession to this House of 
my noble Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment. But, my Lords, there is one 
subject, and one subject alone, which so 
occupies and monopolizes public atten- 
tion, that I feel I should be wasting your 
Lordships’ time if I were to dwell on 
any of those minor and comparatively 
unimportant questions which are men- 
tioned in the Speech from the Throne. 
It is the question of Eastern politics, 
and that question alone, that occupies the 
general attention, and it is one of such 
magnitude that I feel some difficulty in 
attempting to deal with it. And even 
after the speech of the noble Earl, to 
which I listened with the utmost atten- 
tion, I find it difficult to ascertain what 
are the precise points in those long and 
complicated negotiations, which have 
lasted 18 months, to which he takes ex- 
ception. Probably, when the Papers 
are in your Lordships’ hands we shall 
be enlightened on that subject. I am 
able to say that these Papers will be 
presented this evening, and will be cir- 
culated, I hope, to-morrow ; and though 
they are of a voluminous character, the 
noble Ear! will agree with me that that 
is a necessary evil, and much better than 
that there should be the omission from 
them of any material circumstance. The 
charge against us on which the noble 
Earl chiefly dwelt, and of which we have 
heard a great deal out-of-doors, is that 
we have changed our policy. The noble 
Earl was just enough not to impute 
motives— 

Eart GRANVILLE: I said I ap- 
proved the change. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: If the noble 
Earl says he approves our changed po- 
licy, that means that he condemns our 
former policy. My contention is that 
there is no room for such condemnation. 
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When a change of policy is spoken of, it 
may mean one oftwo things—it may mean 
that, the circumstances being the same, 
we have at different periods dealt with 
them in a different spirit—and to a 
change of that kind the reproach of in- 
consistency justly applies: or it may 
mean that, the circumstances becoming 
altogether different, we have modified our 
course of action in order to meet the 
altered condition of the case—and that, 
as I conceive, is no reproach at all. It 
is simply what every Government in 
every country always has done and 
always must do when dealing with inter- 
national questions. If, therefore, the 
noble Earl means that, the circum- 
stances being the same, we have pursued 
different policies, I say the imputation 
is unfounded; but if he only means 
that, the circumstances being different, 
we have in some degree altered our 
course of action to meet those altered 
conditions, that seems to me reasonable. 
Now, what was our course of action? 
Some 18 months ago, as the noble Earl 
has reminded us, we were extremely un- 
willing to take diplomatic action—that 
— sufficiently from Papers already 
published. For my own part, I neither 
deny the fact, nor think it requires any 
apology. My Lords, at the risk of seem- 
ing to assert a paradox, I will repeat 
a statement I made as long ago as Sep- 
tember, 1875,—namely, that’ the insur- 
rection in Herzegovina was in the be- 
ginning a very unimportant affair, and 
that, with the most ordinary display of 
energy and skill on the part of the Porte, 
it might have been suppressed in a few 
weeks, and probably without any appre- 
ciable loss of life. The insurrection was 
encouraged by the sympathy which was 
extended to the insurgents from outside, 
by the almost incredible apathy of the 
Turkish authorities, and by the bank- 
ruptcy of the Turkish Empire. But in 
itself it was a small affair, and it ap- 
peared to us that there was a disposition 
in some quarters to give the matter a 
degree of diplomatic importance which 
it did not deserve. Then came the An- 
drassy Note. It did not originate with 
England ; it was assented to by us, but 
not very readily; but we assented, for 
this reason among others, that the 
Porte itself preferred that we should 
take part in the intervention, since in- 
tervention was to take place. That Note 
was accepted by the Turkish Govern- 
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ment. But, as your Lordships know, 
the insurgents had their own ideas of 
what they wanted, and they were not 
inclined to be pacified by the reforms 
gas They went on fighting, and 

do not recollect that at the time there 
was any great desire to press on them 
the acceptance of the conditions offered, 
though they had been pressed with so 
much eagerness on the Porte. Negoti- 
ations took place, with the result already 
known. Then came the Berlin Memo- 
randum. We refused to join in that 
Memorandum; and I venture to say 
that our resolution not to join in it was 
thought right by all parties in England 
with insignificant exceptions. I ex- 
plained last year our reasons for the 
course pursued. Setting aside ques- 
tions of detail, we had two reasons for 
that conclusion, and time has thus far 
rather strengthened than weakened 
them. One was that the engagements 
imposed on the two parties respectively 
were one-sided and unequal. The Porte 
was to be bound, the insurgents were 
not. The other reason was—I did not 
mention it at the time, but I may with- 
out scruple mention it now—that, if we 
accepted the Memorandum, we should, 
as I conceive, have bound ourselves to 
concur in those “efficacious measures ”’ 
by which diplomatic action was to be 
supported ; and I think the experience 
we have since had excludes any reason- 
able doubt that what was meant was 
that we should join in a military occupa- 
tion. To that policy we did not assent; 
it is a course we have always repudiated 
and rejected. We did not wish to stand 
aloof—we were quite ready to advise, 
to warn, if necessary to mediate; but 
from the first we have carefully guarded 
against the risk of being drawn to join 
in any armed coercion to be applied to 
the Porte, which probably might have 
involved us in a war inconsistent with 
our interests, and, as we believe, with 
justice. Later, when we went into the 
Conference we told all Europe at the 
outset—as I think it was our bounden 
duty to do—that we would not take 
upon ourselves to enforce its conclusions 
by force of arms, although we stated 
at the same time that, if the Porte re- 
fused to follow the advice which might 
be given, we should not hold ourselves 
bound to protect the Sultan against the 
consequences of his own acts. These are 
the views we held in the middle of last 
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year. I know there is an idea in the 
public mind that at the time of the re- 
fusal of the Berlin Memorandum we 
were ready to go to war in behalf of 
Turkey, but that, an agitation springing 
up in consequence of the outrages com- 
mitted in Bulgaria, we suddenly changed 
our course in deference to the feeling so 
shown. To that I will give a very simple 
and conclusive answer. In May last, just 
after the Berlin Memorandum had been 
rejected, and when the Fleet had been 
ordered into Besika Bay, I warned the 
Turkish Ambassador that times had 
changed since the Crimean War; that 
the state of things was no longer the 
same as it had been, and that the Porte 
would not act wisely in relying on more 
than the moral support of England in 
case of war. I think that is a sufficient 
answer to any charge that on the decisive 
question of peace or war we altered our 
policy in consequence of a change in pub- 
lic feeling. The noble Karl (Karl Gran- 
ville) repeated to-night a remark which 
he made last year—that when we re- 
jected the Berlin Memorandum we ought 
to have proposed some substitute for it. 
One answer to that remark I gave at 
the time. I told your Lordships that it 
seemed to me that the moment when we 
had refused a proposal strongly pressed 
upon us by all the Powers was not one 
when we could reasonably expect the 
Powers to listen favourably to our sug- 
gestions. But another reason, which I 
do not hesitate to give now, was that if, 
as we: believed, the Berlin Memorandum 
was intended to lead to a policy of 
joint military occupation—that being a 
policy in which we could not agree—no 
plan was likely to be accepted by the 
Powers which did not lead to that re- 
sult. My noble Friend (the Earl of 
Beaconsfield) made a speech at Ayles- 
bury to which reference naturally has 
been made by the noble Earl this even- 
ing. My noble Friend was quite right 
in saying that negotiations—or I should 
rather prefer to call them discussions— 
with the Powers did not cease after the 
rejection of the Berlin Memorandum. 
It is quite true also, as I stated, that 
we had no proposal to make at that 
time; and I am not surprised that it 
should have been thought that there was 
some discrepancy between those state- 
ments. But the discrepancy is in ap- 
pearance only. The fact is that I had 
no proposal to make because, after an 
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almost daily communication with the 
Representatives of the various Powers, 
I had become satisfied that there was no 
immediate opening for any proposal of 
united action. Some scheme of the cha- 
racter of administrative autonomy was 
frequently discussed ; but objections were 
taken to any such proposal, because on 
the part of one of the Powers, at least, 
it was believed that this administrative 
or local autonomy would shortly turn 
into complete autonomy. These differ. 
ences were lessened, but not wholly re- 
moved, when the war with Servia began, 
and the negotiations were interrupted. 
Well, what did we do? When the Ser- 
vian war broke out it did not require 
any great foresight to see that the in- 
surgents would not long be enabled to 
resist the arms of Turkey, and that an 
attempt would be made to obtain the 
mediation of the Powers. We antici- 
pated that application. Under the pres- 
sure of no agitation—for agitation at 
that time did not exist—we simply, as a 
thing in the interest of European peace, 
advised Her Majesty, in the Speech 
which closed the Session, to offer our 
ae offices in the event of an appeal 
rom Servia. That happened which we 
anticipated. The request was made, 
and we complied with it. Then came a 
suspension of hostilities, followed by that 
long series of negotiations for the re-estab- 
lishment of peace of which we have not 
yet seen the end. These negotiations 1 
need not now recapitulate, partly be- 
cause they are fully related in the Papers 
which will be laid before your Lordships, 
and partly because, up to the time im- 
mediately preceding the Conference, a 
statement of what had been done is 
already before the public. Parliament 
not being assembled and the interest on 
the subject being very great, I thought 
it desirable that there should be some 
authentic and public record of what 
occurred, and I accordingly directed a 
despatch addressed to Lord Augustus 
Loftus, and containing such a record to 
be published in the newspapers. Then 
came the Conference itself; and as to 
that, your Lordships and the public will 
have the fullest opportunity of knowing 
what occurred. I am glad to see that 
full justice has been done not only to the 
course taken by the Government in send- 
ing my noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) upon his mission to Constan- 
tinople, but also to the exceeding ability 
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with which he has discharged his ar- 
duous labours. But notwithstanding 
the ability thus shown by my noble 
Friend, I have heard it said—it was said 
only the other day by a very eminent, 


' but certainly not a very dispassionate 


critic of those affairs—that the Con- 
ference had been a woeful and signal 
failure. Well, before coming to the 
conclusion that the Conference has been 
a failure, you must first consider what 
were the objects we had in view in as- 
sisting at a Conference. Of course, if 
look upon it in the light that all 

rope united to press upon the Porte 
the one particular scheme of reform on 
which the Conference insisted, and that 
that scheme of reform was rejected ; if 
you regard that scheme as an end in 
itself, there has been a failure to accom- 
plish it. But I say, and I am quite 
sure that my noble Friend (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) would also say that the 
immediate plan brought before the Con- 
ference was not in itself an end, it was 
only a means to anend. The object we 
had in view was two-fold—first and 
mainly, the preservation of European 
peace; and, next, such an amelioration 
of the internal administration of the 
Christian Provinces of Turkey as would 
secure Europe from a return of the 
disturbance and anxiety experienced 
during the last two years. Now, having 
in mind these objects, it does seem 
a little premature to say that the 
Conference has failed in bringing 
about either of these two results. Of 
the prospects of European peace I am 
bound to speak with reserve. Practi- 
cally, the decision rests with a single 
Power—almost with a single man; and 
a graver responsibility than that which 
at present rests on the head of the Rus- 
sian Empire never perhaps devolved 
upon any human being. But I will say 
this—that if peace is desired—and I 
sincerely hope and believe that it is—the 
Conference has done much in various 
ways to prepare and to smooth the way 
for peace. In the first place, it has 
gained time. That may be thought a 
small matter; but in diplomacy it is 
often anything but a small matter. The 
state of opinion which exists in Russia 
is now, so far as we can ascertain, very 
far removed from that which existed 
a few months ago. Then report told 
us of general excitement, of general 
ardour and enthusiasm for a new cru- 
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sade. Now the re-action has come, 
and I am assured that among influ- 
ential persons in Russia there is a 
growing disposition to consider calmly 
and coolly the chances and risks of war, 
and not rush into them hastily. My 
Lords, taking all these circumstances 
into consideration, if nothing else had 
been gained by the Conference than the 
interposition of two or three months be- 
fore the course of the Russian Govern- 
ment had to be decided, I should say that, 
even from that point of view, the labours 
of my noble Friend and of his Col- 
leagues would not be thrown away. But 
that is not the most important part of 
the work which the Conference has done. 
It has enabled us to know more clearly 
than we knew before what it is that 
Russia asks—or, rather, perhaps I ought 
to say, what Russia will be prepared to 
accept. We know, on the other hand, 
what the Porte is willing to concede.. I 
do not lay much stress, any more than 
the noble Earl opposite, upon the new 
Constitution of the Porte; but, before 
pronouncing an opinion upon it, I should 
wish to see whether it is fairly and 
honestly put into practice, and if it is so 
put in practice, how it works. Before the 
Conference was held we knew there were 
certain things which the Porte was willing 
to entertain, and that there were certain 
other things which the Porte would resist. 
Thanks mainly to the energy and deci- 
sion of my noble Friend, the original 
Russian programme, which there was no 
hope of the Porte accepting, has been 
cut down in material points. The ques- 
tion is now between that which can be 
peaceably obtained from the Porte and 
that which has been ineffectually asked 
from the Porte; and Europe will have 
to consider whether the difference be- 
tween the two is so wide as to give any 
reasonable cause for war. But there is 
another point in connection with the 
Conference to which I must call atten- 
tion. The Conference has put an end to 
a state of things which had become full 
of danger. The Servian war, as we all 
know, had become in fact, though not in 
form, a Russian war. Russian Volun- 
teers constituted the whole fighting 
strength of the Servian army. A Ser- 
vian defeat was therefore a Russian de- 
feat, and was felt as such in Russia. A 
very little more of the exasperation 
which that campaign produced in Russia 
and it would have been difficult, if not 
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practically impossible, for the Emperor 
to keep a Russian Army out of the field. 
Well, that state of things has passed 
away. The Russian Volunteers have 
gone home—not in the most affectionate 
disposition towards their Servian allies. 
The Servians are not in the least dis- 
posed to call them back; and the ques- 
tion is not now ostensibly one in which 
Russia is on one side and Turkéy on the 
other. Russia is only one of six Powers 
which have taken a common part in the 
discussions of the Conference. The 
Emperor may therefore perfectly well 
say to his subjects that he sees no reason 
why he, single handed, should take on 
himself to resent a slight which was 
equally sustained by all Europe, or to 
enforce views which were equally those of 
every other European Power. What the 
result may be no man can foretell; but 
I am sure of this, that the Conference 
has left us in a far better position 
as regards the prospects of peace than 
that in which it found us. Then as to 
the other object for which the Con- 
ference met—the improvement of the 
internal administration of the disturbed 
Provinces of Turkey. The objection 
taken by the Porte to the proposals of 
the Powers was almost entirely an ob- 
jection, not to the reforms proposed, but 
to the guarantees demanded for their 
execution. The Porte refused these 
guarantees as being dangerous to its in- 
dependence. I think, for my own part, 
that in that respect the Porte was wrong, 
and that it would have been better for 
the Porte to do as we have often known 
individuals in embarrassed pecuniary 
circumstances do—that it would have 
been very much wiser that he should 
put his affairs into the hands of trustees 
and submit to conditions which might 
for the moment have been disagreeable, 
but which would bave been a security 
against war, and which, having answered 
their purpose, might no doubt have been 
relaxed after a time, when further evi- 
dence had been given of the sincerity 
with which they had been accepted. 
But the Porte has taken on itself the 
responsibility of working out its own 
reforms in its own way. I will not ven- 
ture to predict the issue; but I believe 
that at Constantinople the gravity of the 
situation is understood; that there is a 
sincere desire to avoid anything that 
can give ground of a quarrel to any 
European Power; and that the Ministers 
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of the Sultan see, as we do, that the 
best security against any such quarrel 
lies in adopting on their own initiative 
the substance at least—though it may be 
in a different form—of the proposals of 
the Conference. There is nothing to 
prevent their doing that if they please; 
and if they do, the credit of their action 
will be fairly due to the Conference, 
since without that the action would 
probably not have been taken. We, as 
I conceive, have a plain course before 
us. We have said from the first that 
though we would press on the Porte the 
recommendations of the Conference, we 
could not use, or sanction the use of, 
force, though at the same time we could 
not undertake to protect the Turkish 
Empire from force used by other Powers. 
That, as I have already said, was our 
language as long ago as May last. We 
have never varied from it, and I think 
it places us in a plain and intelligible 
position. I am not anxious to dwell 
upon an argument of which we shall 
probably hear a good deal in the next 
few weeks—as to whether the internal 
defects of Turkish administration can 
operate as a release to us from the 
Treaties of 1856. I do not think the 
argument a sound one, for two reasons— 
first, because when we made those’ 
Treaties, whatever their force may be, 
we did so, not on account of amy disin- 
terested affection for Turkey, but on ac- 
count of the European interests inyolved ; 
and next because the Treaty of Paris, 
dating from 1856, was formally re- 
newed in 1871, and it can hardly be said 
by noble Lords opposite that to renew 
that Treaty in 1871 was a mistake, since 
they themselves did it, or that the cha- 
racter of Turkish administration has 
changed so much in the last six years 
that what was a duty then is an offence 
now. I think, therefore, that the whole 
question, looked at in that light, is 
rather pedanticthan practical. Obviously 
a Treaty can only be held to apply to 
circumstances analogous to those in 
which it was made; and if a Power 
which you are bound by Treaty to pro- 
tect declines your advice and acts ina 
different sense, you cannot be pledged 
to support that Power for an indefinite 
time against the possible consequences 
of its own action. This is not the time 
to go into an argument as to the word- 
ing of our Treaty engagements, and it 
is therefore only in passing that I remind 
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your Lordships of the precise nature of 
the two Treaties into which we entered in 
1856. The first is the Treaty of Peace, 
bearing date March 30, 1856, by which we 
undertake to ‘‘ respect the independence 
and the territorial integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire; guarantee in common the 
strict observance of that engagement ; 
and will in consequence consider any act 
tending to its violation as a question of 
general interest.’’ Now mark, my Lords, 
the words of that Treaty, for they are 
important. We undertake to respect 
the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire. That is easy enough 
for us, who certainly have no designs 
against Turkey. We guarantee in com- 
mon the strict observance of that en- 
gagement—that is, we each undertake 
to observe it, and to do what we can to 
make others observe it; but there is no 
shadow of a promise in that Treaty to 
make non-observance by other Powers a 
casus belli. The words stop short of that ; 
they carefully avoid any such pledge— 
in fact, they point directly to a different 
course of action—namely, to collective 
discussion and negotiation. As far as 
that Treaty is concerned, therefore, we 
are in no sense bound by a promise to 
fight for Turkey. And that we are 
not so bound is the more clear from 
the fact of this Treaty having been sup- 
plemented by another, which would have 
been superfluous if the first Treaty had 
imposed the obligation in question. The 
second Treaty is that entered into be- 
tween England, Franée, and Austria, 
which is undoubtedly of a more binding 
character, since it pledges each of the 
Powers to regard any infraction of the 
former Treaty as a casus belli, and, on 
the invitation of the others, to concert 
measures with the Porte. But that is 
not an engagement entered into with the 
Porte. Itis not an engagement to which 
the Porte is a party. It does not, there- 
fore, bind usin any way except to France 
and to Austria ; and, unless France and 
Austria call upon us to interfere—a 
step which, in existing circumstances, 
they are not in the least likely to take— 
it binds us to nothing at all. I think 
it well to give that brief explanation, 
because I have seen a good deal of con- 
fusion and misunderstanding on the 
subject. While I say what I have said 
about Treaty obligations I wish to guard 
myself in one respect. I am only con- 
tending for the freedom of England to 
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act or not to act as she may think fit. I 
am not contending that under all possible 
circumstances—such, for instance, as 
that of Constantinople being threatened 
—inaction would be our duty. That 
is a question on which it would be quite 
unnecessary and wholly unwise to pledge 
ourselves now. But I wish to point out 
that in the language which we held in 
May last, and which we have held 
throughout, we were not departing 
from the engagements into which the 
country has entered, but simply declining 
to give them a construction more strin- 
gent than they will fairly bear. The 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) 
adverted—and I do not quarrel with 
him for doing so—to the speech de- 
livered at Guildhall by my noble Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury. He 
asked why my noble Friend delivered 
that speech when he had the pacific as- 
surances of the Emperor of Russia in 
his hand. It is, of course, a very diffi- 
cult thing to describe the general tenour 
of a speech, because this cannot be done 
unless you read it through and com- 
ment upon it line by line. I must say, 
however, that I do not regard my hon. 
Friend’s speech as being in any sense a 
challenge or a menace. It was not so 
regarded at the time of its delivery, and 
I do not think that character would 
ever have been ascribed to it but for the 
accident of the Moscow declaration of 
the Emperor following a few days later. 
Everybody took that declaration as a 
reply to the Guildhall speech, and people 
said, not unnaturally, that_it was a 
matter of regret that the provocation to 
utter it had been given. But we have 
the best means of knowing that the 
speech was not a reply, and that the 
Emperor of Russia had no knowledge 
when he delivered it of what had been 
said at Guildhall. The coincidence in 
time was merely accidental. Again, 
with regard to the pacific assurances of 
the Emperor of Russia—although I do 
not doubt his personal sincerity, it must 
be remembered that even an Emperor 
of Russia is not all-powerful. Events 
may be too strong for him. His hand 
may be forced, and he may be compelled 
by public opinion, or feeling, in-his own 
country to do that which he may not 
personally wish todo. Therefore, while 
accepting his pacific declarations as sin- 
cere, I decline to accept them as a suffi- 
cient guarantee against war. I now, 
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my Lords, pass to another ‘subject. 
The noble Earl opposite (Earl Gran- 
ville) ‘referred to the despatch which I 
wrote after the occurrence of the Bul- 
garian massacres, and I think he asked 
me how I could reconcile the language 
held in that despatch with any theory of 
the independence of Turkey? If I mis- 
take not, I could recall instances in which 
language quite as peremptory has been 
used towards Powers which were con- 
fessedly independent; but if the noble 
Earl wishes to know by what right I 
used the language which I did, I would 
tell him that we used no menace, and 
threatened no coercion; but that the 
position in which we were placed in 
regard to the Porte was one which was 
altogether peculiar. We were engaged 
in the work of mediation on behalf 
of Turkey as well as the other belli- 
gerents; we were trying to put an 
end to the war between them; and in 
the capacity of mediators we had, I 
contend, the same right to hold the 
language which I held that a counsel 
has to tell his client—‘‘If you do so 
and so I shall throw up my brief.” 
There is no threat from beginning to 
end of all that I have written on the 
subject, except the threat of withdraw- 
ing our moral support. We used no 
menace. We simply said that if certain 
things were not done the Porte would 
forfeit our moral support as well as 
that of Europe. And, surely, it is no 
violation of the independence either 
of a nation or of an individual to say 
—‘‘If you persist in putting yourself 
in the wrong, I shall wash my hands of 
your affairs.’”” On the general question 
as to what precise extent we were justi- 
fied in exercising intervention in favour 
of the Christian subjects of Turkey, I 
do not think that I ever, to the best of 
my recollection, either in this House, or 
elsewhere, used language to the effect 
that such intervention was forbidden by 
treaty. What I believe I have said 
was a very different thing — namely, 
that I did not conceive we had a Treaty 
right to do so under the Treaty of 1856. 
But as for the general moral obligations 
imposed upon us by our relations with 
the Turkish Empire, I never, to the best 
of my knowledge, used any language 
denying or disputing the reality of those 
obligations. What I have affirmed, and 


what I now repeat, is this—that inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of a foreign 
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country is one of those remedies which 
ought to be used only very rarely, and 
never without real necessity. You can- 
not have a worse Government for any 
country than one composed of a com- 
mittee of foreign Representatives which 
should undertake to regulate its ac- 
tion. They, in the first place, would 
not be likely long to pull together; in 
the next place, their acquaintance with 
the affairs of the country would be natu- 
rally very limited; and, above all, they 
would be altogether irresponsible. These 
are, I believe, all the remarks with 
which I need trouble your Lordships at 
present. The noble Earl opposite asked 
whether there was any further informa- 
tion with regard to the Bulgarian mas- 
sacres to be produced. The Papers 
which have been laid on the Table will, 
I think, give the latest reports in con- 
nection with that subject. For the rest, I 
am quite aware that the discussion of this 
evening is only the beginning of many 
discussions which will probably be held 
on this question. We have done our 
utmost for the maintenance of peace. 
We believe we have done all that at 
the time was possible. If we have 
succeeded in preserving the peace of 
Europe, we shall be amply rewarded for 
the many anxieties of the past year. If 
we fail—and, of course, it is possible 
we may fail—we shall not be discou- 
raged, and we shall continue to use such 
exertions as may be in our power to 
abridge and to lessen a calamity which 
we may not have been successful in 
wholly averting. In any case, we put 
what we have said and done fully be- 
fore the public, and we shall appeal 
with confidence to the country and to 
Parliament. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: As I took 
some part in the agitation to which the 
noble Lord opposite referred at the 
commencement of the evening, I trust 
your Lordships will allow me to say a 
few words in reply. The reference was 
made in a speech of very great ability; 
but, sharing as I do fully in the feelings 
which have been expressed by my noble 
Friend behind me with regard to the 
accession to this House of the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Beaconsfield), 
I certainly shall not comment in a tone 
of anything like asperity on what has 
recently fallen from him—for as @ 
general rule the language he holds 
towards his opponents is not only full of 
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humour, but full of good humour. I, 
however, regret the more on that ac- 
count that he should, during the past 
autumn, have spoken in terms of such 
extreme harshness of those who took 
part in the agitation to which he alluded. 
I will attribute it to momentary irrita- 
tion. I do not, at the same time, con- 
sider this a fitting opportunity for that 
full and ample discussion by which only 
that agitation could be completely ex- 
plained and defended. I shall, there- 
fore, wait until the Papers are laid on 
the Table of your Lordships’ House, 
and shall then take the opportunity of 
stating fully to the House the grounds 
on which I deemed myself to be justified 
in taking part in that agitation. I am 
sure no Member of this House—no 
Peer, no LEnglishman—would wish 
to call in question the right of pub- 
lic speaking—it is one of the dearest 
rights as well of Englishmen as of 
Scotchmen and Irishmen. But this I 
will confess frankly—that, in my opi- 
nion, public meetings in general ought 
not to interfere with the foreign policy 
of the country, which is for the most 
part concerned with matters of extreme 
delicacy and much difficulty, embracing 
nuances and shades which it is almost 
impossible to make plain to a public 
assembly. I therefore admit that there 
ought not to be such interference as that 
of which I am speaking, except in ex- 
treme cases; and unless 1 make out such 
a case when the subject comes before 
your Lordships, I will submit to any 
censure which your Lordships may pro- 
nounce. I wish, in the next place, to 
refer very briefly to the speech which 
we have just heard from the noble Earl 
the Secretary -for Foreign Affairs. I 
am free to say that that speech has dis- 
abused us on this side of the House of 
an impression which was created by the 
language, not officially reported, but 
which is supposed to have been held 
by the noble Marquess who was the 
special Envoy of this country at Con- 
stantinople; and, having mentioned 
him, I hope I may be allowed to add 
my humble tribute of respect and ad- 
miration for the acceptance by him of 
the mission which took him to Turkey. 
I believe no purer act of patriotism or 
of public duty has ever been performed. 
He undertook a task from which he had 
nothing to gain, while he submitted, in 
going to Constantinople, his reputation 
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to some risk. That reputation, however 
hascertainly not been sullied, and I know 
no case, although Party spiritis a thing of 
whichI have had considerable experience 
during my public life, in which all Par- 
ties so eagerly united to hail an ap- 
pointment as in that of the noble 
Marquess, and to lend him their sup- 
port. No man, I may add, hailed more 
gladly than I did his appointment, or 
felt more confident that he would uphold 
the honour and interests of England. 
My Lords, I now return to the speech of 
the noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, who denies that there has been 
any change in the policy of the Govern- 
ment with respect to this Eastern 
Question. I wish to point out to the 
House what I look upon as an entire 
change of policy. Up to the date of 
the 12th of August and from the close 
of last Session of Parliament the public 
in this country had no right to suppose, 
and no reason that Government were 
shaken in the policy which they had 
pursued up to that time—the policy of 
absolute non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of Turkey—not only non-inter- 
vention as regards ourselves, but re- 
monstrance with, and resistance to, all 
the other Powers of Europe for mixing 
themselves up in those affairs. The 
noble Earl, after the famous Berlin 
Note, in writing to Sir Henry Elliot, 
distinctly says that it was the policy 
of the Government to avoid and pre- 
vent all interference of the States of 
Europe in the internal affairs of Turkey. 
There can be no doubt about that, he 
repeats it over and over again; and up 
to the time of the public meetings held 
in the autumn this was believed to be 
the fixed policy of the Government. On 
the 11th of September, however, as re- 
ported in Zhe Times of the 12th, a depu- 
tation of Conservative working men 
waited on the noble Earl and addressed 
to him a remonstrance with regard to 
the affairs of Turkey. I will read to 
the House the words which the noble 
Earl used in reply, as reported in Zhe 
Times. He said— 
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‘*So far as those unfortunate Bulgarians who 
have suffered so much are concerned, they have 
aright, no doubt, to such reparation as it is 
now possible to make, and they have a right 
also, no doubt to the signal, conspicuous, and 
exemplary punishment of those who have been 
the offenders. I think they have also a right 
that in some manner or another we shall take 
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such steps as may secure them from a recur- 
rence of similar abuses for the future.” 
My Lords, I say that that was an abso- 
lute change of policy—as sudden and 
complete as if there had been a change 
of Government. The noble Earl fol- 
lowed up what he said on that occasion 
by a speech addressed to another depu- 
tation, headed by the Lord Mayor of 
London. That was succeeded by the 
well-known despatch of the 21st Sep- 
tember, in which the noble Earl made 
the gravest demands on the Turkish 
Government for the punishment of the 
offenders and the better security and 
good government of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte. These were obliga- 
tions which the Government considered 
they had come under in consequence of 
the Bulgarian atrocities. My noble 
Friend (Earl Granville) was there- 
fore justified in saying that there was 
a sudden and complete change of 
policy, but a change involving no dis- 
grace or discredit whatever upon the 
Government; and if that language had 
been held throughout, no censure could 
be passed upon the Government on 
that account. With regard to the 
speech of the noble Earl, the Secre- 
tary of State to-night, I regret that 
I interpret it in another way—as a step 
backwards, and a very distinct step 
backwards from these public engage- 
ments. In the first place I deplored to 
hear from the noble Earl a reiterated 
and distinct statement of his regret that 
the Turkish Government had not suc- 
ceeded in repressing the insurrection in 
Herzegovina and Bosnia. I admit that 
it is legitimate to regret that a friendly 
Government has not been able to sup- 
press an insurrection, but on one ground 
—that you can lay your hand on your 
heart and say that it is a Government 
which you ought to support, and which 
treats its subjects with such tolerable 
fairness that you can wish it to secure 
its power over them. Is this the case? 
Can you lay your hand on your heart 
and say that this is a Government you 
ought to sympathize with, and not with 
the insurrection? I say distinctly in 
this ‘‘ high place ’”’—in this ‘‘house top” 
of Europe, that every insurrection 
against that Government is a legitimate 
insurrection. Human beings under that 
_ Government owe it no allegiance. I 
heard that declaration of the noble Earl 
with infinite regret, and it is not one 
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that will satisfy the feelings and con- 
sciences of the people of this country. I 
heard also with infinite regret the decla- 
ration of the noble Earl that he was 
determined in no case to use force to 
compel the Turks to do justice to their 
Christian subjects. I do not know 
whether the noble Earl has already 
made that announcement to Europe, but 
if so you might as well not have sent an 
Envoy to Constantinople. The noble 
Lord who moved the Address denounced 
what you have called the “bag and 
baggage” policy ; but I think that is the 
very policy pursued towards the noble 
Marquess himself. The noble Lord 
objected to this idea, because, he said, 
if the Turks were sent out of Europe 
they would go somewhere else where 
they would do equal mischief. I am 
glad that if the noble Marquess was sent 

m Constantinople he has come back 
to us, and I hope his influence in the 
Government will be in favour of the op- 
pressed subjects of the Porte—as it is 
reported and believed to have been at 
the Conference. The noble Earl the 
Secretary of State has told us that the 
object of the Conference-was two-fold—to 
secure peace to Europe and good go- 
vernment to the subjects of Turkey. 
Have you secured good government, or 
even a tolerable prospect of it? That is 
what the people of England desire to 
know. You proposed certain terms for 
the good government of Turkey, and 
these terms have been refused. Have 
you got any others? Have you secured 
peace? The noble Earl declared that 
peace depends upon one man, and yet 
two sentences afterwards he declared 
he did not think that peace de- 
pended on the Emperor of Russia. 
Which is true? The declaration shows 
the fundamental error in the policy of 
the noble Earl. He does not appreciate 
—he has never appreciated—the forces 
at work in this question. Do you think 
this great Eastern Question, which has 
been brooding over Europe, and which 
has darkly overshadowed it for 40 or 50 
years—do you think that this question 
which has been forced upon you, re- 
luctant as you have been to see its 
gravity—do you mean to tell the House 
of Lords that this question depends upon 
the action of one man, and that man the 
me of Russia? And then you 
pro 
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cere. I say you will have no peace in 
Europe, and you ought to have no peace 
in Europe, until the well-being of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte has been 
secured by the united action of the 
European Powers. And if you have 
sent one of your most distinguished 
Members to Constantinople, declaring 
beforehand your guns to be loaded with 
blank cartridge, I say you might just as 
well have sat still, twiddling your 
thumbs, as you did for three months 
before. The noble Earl says that the 
Conference has not failed, and that we 
have obtained by it securities for the 
better treatment of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte. But the securities 
have been cut down and brought to such 
a minimum that no human being will 
think them worth fighting for. That 
may be one way of securing peace; but 
will the Christian population of Turkey 
be restrained from fighting for something 
better than you have given them—does 
he think that the demands that will be 
made will never exceed this irreducible 
mnimium? Has the noble Earl never 
heard of the Sibylline leaves? Do you 
think that the great forces of religion 
and the sympathies of people with 
people, which are at the root of this 
great Eastern Question, will be satisfied 
with this irreducible minimum to which 
the claims of the Christians have been 
cut down, and to which the noble Mar- 
quess seems to have consented? If the 
noble Earl does not believe that, the 
Conference has failed, both in securing 
peace and good government for Turkey. 
Lhe Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs says that our plain course is to 
do nothing—to let things drift. The 
noble Lord who moved the Address said 
it was very wrong to speak to the man 
at the helm. There is no man at the 
helm. You tell us yourselves that you 
will do nothing—and that you will let 
the vessel drift on. But you know that 
there are other powers in Europe besides 
the noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and much as he may despise 
sentimentality in politics — forgetting 
that sentiment rules the world—forget- 
ting that all moral feeling is founded 
on sentiment—much as he may despise 
sentimentality in politics, I am greatly 
mistaken if sentimentality will not be 
too strong for him if some one does not 
seize the helm which the noble Earl says 
the Government has abandoned. I 
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believe that Europe will drift into a 
bloody and dreadful war. I am not one 
of those who deprecate war under all 
circumstances, or who think that peace 
under all circumstances is the object that 
ought to be secured by a Christian 
people. There are causes that are worth 
fighting for. There are people who 
desire “‘ peace at any price,” but it is a 
price to be paid by others and not by 
themselves. ‘‘ Anything for a quiet life ;” 
but the quietness of life is to be for 
themselves and not for others. That is 
a feeling of utter selfishness, and, my 
Lords, my belief is that this policy will 
end in war. Let Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment take the European concert in time, 
so that the European Powers may act 
together. You have been ever reluctant 
to take part in this united action; you 
refused to join with Austria in the 
Andrassy Note; you were the drag upon 
Europe; you kept it from acting to- 
gether for six or eight months. It may 
be too late now; but, if you have the 
chance of preserving peace, or of limiting 
war to one locality or for any definite 
purpose, for Heaven’s sake re-establish 
your European concord, and do not be 
so foolish and so weak as to say, ‘‘ We 
shall never fight; we shall never force 
our will on the Turks.”’ This course is 
one of utter fatuity; and my sincere 
belief is that sooner or later such a 
policy will end in a disastrous war. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, the noble Duke who has just 
addressed us told us that he would re- 
serve his opinion on what he styles this 
great Eastern Question which darkens 
Europe until he had read the Papers. 
What may be his effusion after that 
function has been fulfilled, with my 
little experience of this House I pretend 
not to predict; but I doubt whether he 
will be able, on that occasion, to show 
more fiery heat than he has upon the 
present. The noble Duke has charged 
us with laying it down asa principle that 
in no circumstances could we advise 
coercion to be used towards Turkey. 
I listened in vain to my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Derby) if he gave expres- 
sion to so unqualified a dogma. What 
I understood my noble Friend to say— 
and I apprehend there are few ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the 
case who would not agree with him— 
was this—that coercion was not the 
policy of this country in reference to the 
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Christian population of Turkey; and my 
own opinion is that if we had had re- 
course to coercion, or if coercion had 
even been threatened, these massacres 
which we so much deplore would have 
been extended and aggravated. I should 
like to collect from the noble Duke on 
the subject of this great Eastern Ques- 
tion, the shadow of which is brooding 
over Europe, what he believes to be the 
elements of that Question. The noble 
Duke has treated it entirely as if it 
referred to the condition of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. I believe there is 
a general anxiety among all parties in 
this country, and, indeed, on the part 
of most European Governments, to se- 
cure the amelioration of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. The noble Duke 
says that that is a matter which we en- 
tirely discard; but surely this is not a 
just description of the policy of the Go- 
vernment. We commenced by giving 
our adhesion to the Andrassy Note, 
which certainly involved a great inter- 
ference with the condition of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte. In my 
opinion, if it had been introduced more 
favourably to the notice and considera- 
tion of Europe, and if it had been worked 
out in detail, it contained practical pro- 
positions, which, in quiet times, were 
susceptible of effecting, for that popu- 
lation most of the results that were 
desired. Am I to understand from 
the noble Duke that in his mind 
the only element of this great Eastern 
Question is the condition of the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte? I am sure 
that he, a statesman who has had to do 
with public affairs, could hardly attempt 
to enforce a proposition so fundamentally 
weak. Surely, when the noble Duke calls 
upon us to join with the other Powers 
of Europe to form a compact body in 
order that we may effect the object he 
desires, he cannot have forgotten that 
the assembled Powers of Europe, when 
they have to consider this great Eastern 
Question, have to consider something 
else besides the mere amelioration of 
the condition of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte. Surely some of the ele- 
ments of the distribution of power in the 
world are involved in it. It is a ques- 
tion in which is involved the existence 
of Empires; and really it does appear 
to me we shall never come to its solu- 
tion—which probably may happen in 
the lives of some whom I am now ad- 
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dressing, though not in my own—if we 
are to discard from it every political 
consideration, and to believe that the 
only element with which we have to 
deal is the amelioration of the condition 
of the Christian subjects of the Porte. 
To my mind it is quite clear that if the 
Powers of Europe work in that direction 
only, and work, as they probably would 
if they worked in that direction only 
without the energy necessary, their inter- 
ference would only aggravate the con- 
dition of the Christian subjects of the Porte 
and bring about those very calamities of 
which we have had such recent and such 
bitter experience. If this matter is really 
to be treated it must be treated by states- 
men; we must accurately know who are 
to be responsible hereafter for the con- 
dition of this population; we must know 
what changes in the distribution of ter- 
ritory in the most important part of the 
globe are to be made as the consequence 
of this attempted solution; and it is 
only by considerations of that kind—it is 
only by bringing our minds, free from 
all passion, to a calm and sagacious 
consideration of this subject, and viewing 
it as statesmen, that we can secure the 
great interests of this country, which 
are too often forgotten in declamatory 
views of circumstances with which we 
have to deal practically—it is in this 
way only we can secure an amelioration 
in the condition of the population of 
the Ottoman Empire. I trouble your 
Lordships to-night with much reluc- 
tance; I would rather have listened to 
the debate than have taken part in it. 
However, I could not but enter my pro- 
test against the view and speech of the 
noble Duke upon this question; and I 
reserve to myself to meet him on the 
occasion of which he has given Notice, 
when I shall be happy not only to hear 
his views, but humbly and with due 
modesty to offer my own. 

Viscount CARDWELL: My Lords, I 
do not intend to enter at large into this 
discussion now, but one remark, I think, 
is due to my noble Friend, the noble Duke 
behind me. He did not limit his view 
to the case of the Christians alone. His 
argument applied to the whole question, 
and was that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in all the earlier stages of it had 
been a course of mischievous inaction. 
Have you refuted this argument? You 
(the Government) admit that you have 
accompanied all the efforts you have 
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made for the purpose of carrying out 
your policy by the dangerous statement 
that you would not attempt to enforce it. 
Proposals made by Governments with 
the statement that they will in no case 
be backed up by force are really worth- 
less, and had better not have been made 
at all. When you acceded to the pro- 
posal for a Consular Commission, you 
stated that you did it in deference to the 
wish of the Turkish Government, and you 
let it be understood there would be no 
penalty if that Government did not meet 
the views of the Commission. If that 
Consular Commission had been backed 
up by our representation to the Turkish 
Government that it was of importance 
our policy should be carried out, in all 
probability the Commission would not 
have been ineffectual. Although the 
Andrassy Note came from the Govern- 
ment of Austria, which was least likely 
to propose hostile interference, you gave 
it, as you stated at the time, a reluctant 
and hesitating adhesion, and you caused 
it to be clearly understood at Constanti- 
nople that no evil consequences would 
follow if the Turkish Government treated 
its proposals with neglect. I own I am 
astonished to hear the noble Earl say 
that we were parties to the Andrassy 
Note, when the Correspondence makes 
it so clear that, though this was the 
proposal of United Europe, we declined 
to be parties to it, and that it was only be- 
cause Turkey wished usthat we eventually 
became parties to the Note. It was upon 
a declaration made by you to that effect 
that the Andrassy Note was treated by 
Turkey with indifference. Count An- 
drassy told us that unless there was 
united action on the part of the Powers 
for the purpose of effecting improve- 
ments in the provinces of Turkey, Servia 
and Montenegro would goto war, and Bul- 
garia in all probability would be drawn 
in. You neglected that, however; you 
practically refused to join Austria on that 
request ; and your verbal adhesion was 
almost worse than not joining at all, for 
it gave assurance to Turkey that she 
might disregard the united Powers. 
You were entreated by every Power in 
Europe to join in the Berlin Memoran- 
dum, and you refused ; you took to your- 
selves great credit for refusing, and for 
securing the co-operation of Europe in a 
policy of non-interference. These were 
the arguments of the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll), who has been entirely 
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misunderstood by the noble Earl the 
Prime Minister, and whose argument 
was a just reply to that of the noble Earl 
the Foreign Secretary. I acknowledge 
the gravity of the question; and having 
no desire to anticipate the Papers which 
are about to be presented, I reserve my 
arguments until this information is fully 
before us. 

Tue Maraquress or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, I must commence the few 
observations I have to make with the 
commonplace protest that I do not intend 
to enter on this question until the Papers 
relating to it are before the House. 
When they are, I think the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Argyll) will not 
find that they support his - mace as to 
whether my own action at the Conference 
expressed the views of my noble Friend 
behind me (the Earl of Derby). He 
will there find that the words there 
used, whatever they were, were fully 
authorized by the Cabinet. But I rise 
rather to protest against the view laid 
down as to the duty of the Government 
with respect to coercion—namely, that 
we ought to adopt a course which in 
times past has been too popular with 
Governments of the colour of the noble 
Duke opposite, and use threats of coer- 
cion while we are hazy in our own minds 
as to whether we shall follow them up 
or not. Now, whatever other opinions 
may be formed on this subject, I must 
lay this down with some confidence— 
that any threat or intimation of a 
threat of coercion should never be made 
by the British Government until it is * 
absolutely prepared to follow up the 
menace. It is very easy to talk of 
threatening coercion against the Turkish 
Government; but have you picked the 
idea to pieces in your own mind what 
you mean by coercion? I know it means 
that your fleet may sail up the Bos- 
phorus and threaten Stamboul. But, 
suppose Turkey refuses, you can do 
nothing more. I do not suppose that 
military coercion, considering the extent 
of the Turkish Empire, would be a 
course which military strategists would 
recommend—a naval coercion would 
naturally be adopted. But suppose 
Turkey refuses, and you proceed to the 
ultima ratio—you might indeed dethrone 
the Ottoman dynasty—that would be 
the signal for confusion and anarchy in 
every part of the Empire. You announce 
to all the Mahomedan., population that 
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the dynasty to which they have for hun- 
dreds of years been attached, and to 
which they are attached still, has been 
struck down by a Christian Power in 
the cause of Christians. You make this 
declaration to a mixed population of 
Mahomedans and Christians—and the 
Mahomedan population being armed 
and the Christian population being still 
unarmed, what would. be the result but 
a most frightful exaggeration of those 
terrible scenes of which we have heard 
so much as occurring in Bulgaria? The 
policy of coercion is, with respect to any 
country as regards its internal affairs, 
one of the gravest and most responsible 
policies which a Government can adopt. 
It used to be somewhat in fashion—we 
have tried it in past times ; but I doubt if 
we have ever tried it with effect and bene- 
fit to those whose condition we desired 
to ameliorate. In more recent times we 
have sometimes threatened coercion with- 
out carrying it out; but I do not think 
that on these occasions we have been 
really kind and beneficent towards those 
in whom we were interested. I do not 
desire to make any pledges for the 
future. In the speech of my noble 
Friend the Foreign Minister there was 
no language pledging the Government 
as to the future. He stated what our 
policy had been in the past. He stated 
that he thought intervention, as a rule, 
was exceedingly dangerous. He stated 
that the grounds of it depended on con- 
siderations of high expediency, and that 
he would not pledge himself that there 
was no contingency in which inaction 
would cease to be our duty. I think he 
went as far as it is the duty of a Foreign 
Minister to go. It is not the duty of 
any Foreign Minister to announce con- 
tingent policies in this House. But I 
must demur to the inference that because 
he has not threatened coercion, and be- 
cause he has not intimated what he 
should do in certain contingencies, that 
there is any want of friendliness on our 
part or of interest in the lot of the deeply 
suffering subjects of the Porte. I feel 
sure when my noble Friend the noble 
Duke reads’ the Papers he will be 
convinced that our feelings, though 
they may not, perhaps, be expressed 
with so much eloquence, are not less 
earnest—are not less vivid—than of 
those who criticise our proceedings. In 
the same spirit I entirely demur to the 
criticism passed by my two noble Friends 
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opposite upon what fell from my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State with re- 
spect to the insurrection in the Herze- 
govina. My noble Friend expressed a 
wish that that insurrection had been 
speedily suppressed, and that has been 
treated as language approving of cruelty. 
Has the noble Karl rightly considered 
all the sufferings that followed, the ter- 
rible dangers that then existed, and the 
uncertainty that still hangs over the 
fate of those engaged in it? I deny the 
doctrine that has been laid down that 
insurrection, even under a much worse 
government than that of the Porte, is 
always legitimate. I should prefer to 
lay down the doctrine that insurrection 
is only legitimate even under a very bad 
government when it has a fair prospect 
of success. My noble Friend measured 
the future, he knew the trials and the 
miseries that were in store for them—he 
was well convinced—and the event has 
proved that he was right—that there 
would follow insurrection sufferings far 
greater than those they, the Christians, 
had already endured; and he wished that 
relief might come through the slow pro- 
cess of negotiation rather than through 
the dangers of a bloody insurrection; and 
after all the events that have so deeply 
moved our people I think my noble 
Friend has shown that he was wise and 
sagacious in saying that the insurrection 
should not be allowed to continue. My 
Lords, I feel that we are under a great 
disadvantage in attempting to prolong 
any such discussion as this in the absence 
of the Papers relating to the subject. 
It has only been necessary for me to 
speak because I observed in the speeches 
of the noble Lords opposite an attempt 
to attach to the opinions we entertain 
and the policy we have pursued a want 
of sympathy with the Christian popula- 
tions which have so deeply suffered. I 
desire to repudiate that imputation in the 
most distinct and emphatic manner, and 
to say that their interests have never 
been absent from our minds; but we have 
also had present to our minds the danger 
that hasty and unwise action might pro- 
duce to those whom we designed to bene- 
fit. "We entertained the hope, and still 
entertain it, that by slower and more 
peaceful means all our objects may be 
accomplished. 

Lorp WAVENEY, who was very in- 
distinctly heard, was understood to say 
that by the rule which Turkey had her- 
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self aus in the face of Europe, 
Turkey should be judged. As she had 
rejected European counsels, from Euro- 

ean counsels let her be excluded hence- 
forth. He did not desire to see the popula- 
tion of Constantinople or other places suf- 
fering from the course which the Govern- 
ment had adopted; but he did say that 
the Government and the people should be 
placed in such a position as would show 
that Europe was in earnest. He did 
not agree with the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) that our fleet 
was the only means of coercing Turkey 
that we possessed. It was quite a0 
sible to separate the Turkish capital from 
the main sources of its supplies and 
resources. The fleet that had lain in 
Besika Bay would be strong enough to 
bar the entrance to the Dardanelles. 
Let the population of Constantinople 
be made to derive its daily food from 
the provinces of the interior, and the 
Turkish Government would be speedily 
aroused to the perception that should 
necessity arise we had other means of 
coercion than the employment of abso- 
lute force. The Christian element was 
the first and the most important in this 
question, because it was the persecution 
and the oppression to which the Chris- 
tians in Turkey were subjected that con- 
stituted the cause of disquiet and trouble 
to Europe; and that disquiet and that 
trouble should no longer be allowed to 
exist. He still thought it right to pro- 
test against the assertion which had 
been made that there was only one way 
of coercing Turkey. He believed that 
the employment of the legitimate power 
of England would be found ayvail- 
able and sufficient for all such pur- 
poses as were necessary; and avail- 
able and sufficient, above all things, 
for proving to the Porte that there was 
a real and substantial power in this 


country. 


Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente, 
and ordered to be presented to Her 
Majesty by the Lords with White 
Staves. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 


The Earl of RepEspaLz appointed, 
nemine dissentiente, to take the Chair in 
all Committees of this House for this 
Session. 
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CommitrzE FoR Privizecrs — Ap- 
pointed. 


Sworn... 


Svus-ComMITTEE FOR THE JoURNALS— 
Appointed. 


Apprat CommitTEE—Appointed. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Nine 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 8th February, 1877. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


A Message from Her Majesty, by the 
Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod— . 


‘‘ Mr. SPEAKER, 


“The QuEEN commands this Honour- 
able House to attend Her Majesty im- 
mediately, in the House of Peers.” 


Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, with the 
House, went up to attend Her Majesty:— 


And having returned ;— 


NEW WRITS DURING THE RECESS. 


Mr. Speaker acquainted the House 
—that he had issued Warrants for New 
Writs, for Buckingham County, v. Right 
honble. Benjamin Disraeli, now Earl of 
Beaconsfield ; for Universities of Glas- 
gow and Aberdeen, v. Right honble. 
Edward Strathearn Gordon, Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary; for Salop County 
(Southern Division), v. Right honble. 
Sir Perey Egerton Herbert, K.C.B., 
deceased ; for Frome, v. Henry Charles 
Lopes, esquire, a Judge of Her Ma- 
jesty’s High Court of Justice; for Lis- 
keard, ». Right honble. Edward Hors- 
man, deceased ; for Waterford County, 
v. Sir John Esmonde, baronet, deceased ; 
for Sligo County, v. Sir Robert Gore 
Booth, baronet, deceased. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Honble. Thomas Francis Fremantle, 
for Buckingham County; Henry Bern- 
hard {Samuelson, esquire, for Frome; 
Leonard Henry Courtney, esquire, for 
Liskeard ; William Wilson, esquire, for 
Donegal County ; John Barran, esquire, 
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NEW WRIT ISSUED. 


For Dublin University, ». Edward 
Gibson, esquire, Attorney General for 
Ireland. 


PRIVILEGES. 


Ordered, That a Committee of Privi- 
leges be appointed. 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 


Bill ‘‘for the more effectual prevent- 
ing Clandestine Outlawries,” read the 
first time ; to be read a second time. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH FROM THE 
THRONE. 


Mr. SPEAKER reported, That this 
House has, this day, attended Her Ma- 
jesty in the House of Peers, when Her 
Majesty was pleased to make, by Her 
Chancellor, a most gracious Speech from 
the Throne to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; of which, Mr. Speaker said, he 
had, for greater accuracy, obtained a 
Copy :— 


And Mr. Speaker read it to the 
House. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


Viscount GALWAY, in rising to move 
that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, in answer to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Most Gracious Speech from the 
Throne, said, that, difficult as was the 
position of previous speakers who had 
to perform this duty, the interest which 
attached to it that day very much in- 
creased that difficulty, and he therefore 
asked the House for that indulgence 
which it so generously extended to its 
Members. It was a matter of great con- 
gratulation to all that Her Majesty had 
been able again to open Parliament. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty’s Speech, 
which had just been read, commenced 
by referring to a subject not only of great 
importance to this country, but to the 
whole of Europe. With the permission 
of the House he should like to read a 
short extract from the Speech at the 
prorogation last year, because he believed 
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for Leeds; Right honble. Gerard James 
Noel, for Rutland County; William 
Watson, esquire, for Universities of 
Glasgow and Aberdeen. 
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this would materially aid them in con- 
sidering the events which had occurred 
since then. After referring to the dif- 
ferences then existing between the Porte 
and its Christian subjects in the Herze- 
govina Her Majesty said— 


‘‘Should a favourable opportunity present 
itself, I shall be ready, in concert with My 
Allies, to offer My good offices for the purpose 
of mediation between the contending parties; 
bearing in mind alike the duties imposed upon 
Me by Treaty obligations and those which arise 
from considerations of humanity and policy.” 


That, he believed, was the spirit which 
influenced Her Majesty’s Government 
during the whole of the past six months, 
and that policy they had endeavoured 
faithfully to carry out. He should like 
now to refer as briefly as possible to one 
or two of the events which had occurred 
since that time. At the end of August 
Servia applied for the mediation of Eng- 
land, and in accordance with that wish 
the British Government proposed to the 
Porte an armistice. After some delay 
hostilities were suspended, and the 
British Government proposed some basis 
of pacification. The Porte, as matters 
were still unsettled, proposed a further 
suspension of hostilities; but Servia— 
whether from foreign advice or from an 
erroneous view as to the feelings of this 
country, it would not become him to dis- 
cuss—refused that offer. Soon after there 
was a proposition for the occupation by 
a foreign Power of Bulgaria, but it was 
not found to be acceptable either, he 
believed, to this or other countries. 
Various negotiations followed, and at 
length, at the beginning of November, 
an armistice of six weeks was agreed 
upon and a Conference arranged to be 
held. That Conference was not in con- 
travention or contradiction of any of the 
provisions of the Treaty of Paris. There 
was a precedent in the case of the 
Lebanon. The Conference had, he be- 
lieved, been productive of very great 
good, notwithstanding the manner in 
which it had terminated. It was, in fact, 
no small gain that the leading Powers 
of Europe should have met and dis- 
cussed matters of so much importance 
to themselves. The result must, un- 


doubtedly, be a better understanding 
between them; and the Conference might 
be said also to have cleared up some 
erroneous and, perhaps, extravagant 
views as to the possibility of an imme- 
diate and instantaneous pacification of 
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those-Provinces. It had shown the folly 
of talking of driving a whole nation out 
of Europe. That was an achievement 
not very easy of accomplishment, even if 
it were desirable. It had also shown 
that the working out of autonomy for 
different Provinces would be attended 
with very great difficulty. Even if the 
small States in question had in them- 
selves sufficient powers of self-govern- 
ment, it was questionable whether they 
would offer, as some thought it desirable 
they should, a sufficiently strong barrier 
against any ambitious Power. And, 
lastly, the Conference might be said to 
have considerably modified the views 
held as to the manner in which the 
much-needed reforms in those Provinces 
should be carried out. He had heard 
that there were some who advised that 
those reforms should be forced upon 
Turkey, and this policy had been urged 
by those who in former years had advo- 
cated ‘peace at any price.” Force 
meant war, either by this country or by 
some other Power, and it seemed a cu- 
rious remedy to propose to increase the 
prosperity and happiness of the subject 
races by making their country the theatre 
of a desolating war. It was the boast 
of our civilization—and the last Franco- 
German War, happily, furnished a proof 
of it—that the horrors of war were 
almost wholly confined to the actual 
combatants ; but if the passions of East- 
ern nations were let loose, who could 
say that they would not result in atroci- 
ties as terrible as those which had re- 
cently been so justly denounced ? What 
he wished to protest against was the no- 
tion that any one political Party had a 
monopoly of the principles of humanity. 
Another reform which they must all 
anxiously hope for was that of the sys- 
tem of farming the revenue of the coun- 
try. He was informed that a great many 
of those who were guilty of the abuses 
connected with that system were Chris- 
tians, and that brought him to express 
his deep regret that there should be 
any attempt to import a religious ele- 
ment into this intricate, delicate, and 
important question. That element, if 
once excited, could but bring forth 
feelings of passion and fanaticism, and 
when those feelings were roused, it 
was impossible to say what horrors 
they might not lead to. <A great 
responsibility undoubtedly rested on 
those to whom the government of 
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this country was intrusted; but he 
thought they all must acknowledge that 
those right hon. Gentlemen were not 
shrinking from their responsibilities. He 
contended, however, that the responsi- 
bility extended over the last 20 years, 
since the Treaty of Paris was made. It 
must bea matter for deep regret if 
during that time the Government of 
this country had neglected to see that 
the promises of reform had been carried 
out, or if our influence in the East 
had been in any way allowed to de- 
cline. It must also be'a subject for re- 
gret if the Consular establishment of this 
country had been so much diminished 
in those parts as to have become unable 
to discharge adequately the duties which 
fell to it. Still more must it be a matter 
for regret if, when those Treaties which 
were made at the end of the Crimean 
War were revised and re-enacted, some 
few years ago, some further steps were 
not taken to arrest the progress of mis- 
government, and to make sure that the 
reforms promised were duly carried out. 
What was their position at the present 
moment? It was admitted that all the 
other European Powers had great inte- 
rests at stake in this question, and that 
they had a right to watch those interests. 
Had England not the same right to pro- 
tect her interests? They had been told, 
in a despatch from Lord Augustus 
Loftus, that the Emperor of Russia had 
assured him he had no wish to possess 
Constantinople. They knew that no 
other European Power wished for such 
an acquisition, and they must therefore 
earnestly desire that the Turkish nation 
should continue to hold it, having carried 
out the necessary reforms. This coun- 
try would never sanction a policy of 
coercion, nor would it aid those who, 
under the guise of humanitarian feel- 
ings, desired to advance their own in- 
terests; and certainly we could never 
consent to carry war into inoffensive 
provinces. So far as we know England 
is not bound by any fresh pledges but is 
free to act as seems most advisable for 
her own interests, and those interests 
are in every possible way to avert war. 
When the history of these last 15 
months came to be written, it would 
be shown that the great principle 
of endeavouring to secure the peace 
of Europe had pervaded the whole 


“policy of this country. There was room 


to hope that before the armistice expired, 
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Servia and Montenegro would be able 
to come to an arrangement with Turkey 
on fair terms and without foreign inter- 
ference. There was no doubt the greatest 
watchfulness must still be exercised by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and so long 
as they endeavoured faithfully to carry 
out the policy which had hitherto guided 
them, there was good reason to look 
forward to a satisfactory settlement of 
the question. We rejoice to hear that 
Her Majesty’s assumption of the title 
of Empress of India had been hailed in 
that country with such general appro- 
bation. The ceremony at Delhi, which 
took place on New Year’s Day, was a 
fitting sequel of an Act of last Session 
by which Parliament asserted that the 
Queen of this country was the par- 
amount power in India, and that she 
was the head of a great confederation 
of Princes and peoples. The Durbar 
at Delhi was the ready recognition and 
admission of these principles, and the 
expressions of loyalty at Delhi might 
be taken as an augury of the increasing 
stability of our rule in India. One 
of those frightful visitations to which 
Eastern countries were liable, owing 
to the peculiarities of their climate, 
had unfortunately befallen a great 
part of India; but there was reason to 
hope that the experience which had 
been gained during former calamities 
would be found of great use on this 
occasion, and that by means of relief 
works and without indiscriminate alms- 
giving, the sufferings of the people 
might be greatly mitigated. In Bengal, 
also, there had been an almost unpar- 
alleled disaster, a storm wave having 
devastated a large part of the country, 
and swept away nearly 250,000 human 
beings. There were great doubts whe- 
ther any really effective means could be 
taken to prevent a repetition of such 
calamities ; but there was some consola- 
tion in thinking that on such occasions 
we were able to show the interest we 
took in India, and the value we set 
upon the lives of our fellow subjects in 
that part of the Empire. It must have 
been gratifying to hear that the colonies 
generally continued to progress. With 
regard to Cape Colony they must all 
congratulate Her Majesty’s Government 
on the choice of Sir Bartle Frere as 
Governor. No doubt the experience 
Sir Bartle Frere had gained in Zanzibar 
and on the East Coast of Africa would 
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be of great service to him in his new 
position. Perhaps he (Viscount Galway) 
was trespassing too much on the time of 
the House; but it would be scarcely 
becoming to sit down without alluding to 
one or two of the measures that were to 
be introduced in the present Session. 
The press of Business last Session, it 
was to be regretted, did not allow of the 
House proceeding with the reforms in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Those measures were to be 
re-introduced, and would, he was sure, 
go far to advance the cause of educa- 
tion and the prosperity of the Univer- 
sities. Another measure of great im- 
portance, postponed last year, related to 
the inequalities of local taxation, and 
on this subject the numerous discussions 
that had arisen at the Boards of Guar- 
dians all over the country would, no 
doubt, prove of great service. He had 
no doubt it would be a source of grati- 
fication to the Representatives of Scotch 
constituencies that Her Majesty’s gra- 
cious Speech contained an assurance 
that Scotch business would not this 
Session be neglected. He earnestly 
hoped that whatever measures were 
passed during the Session would con- 
duce to the welfare of the United King- 
dom and the happiness of their fellow- 
subjects. He was grateful to the House 
for the patient hearing it had given 
him. The recollection of one, who for 
nearly 30 years enjoyed the privilege 
of a seat in that House, during four 
years of which period he was proud to 
think he was similarly honoured, and one 
whose memory he must always cherish, 
had made his duty less easy, and he 
could assure the House that it was no 
mere stereotyped phrase when he 
thanked them most sincerely for the 
kindness and consideration they had 
shown him. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving— 


‘‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, to thank Her Majesty for the 
Most Gracious Speech which Her Majesty has 
addressed to both Houses of Parliament : 


“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that the hostilities which, before the close of 
last Session, had broken out between Turkey on 
the one hand, and Servia and Montenegro on 
the other, engaged Her Majesty’s most serious 
attention, and that Her Majesty anxiously 
waited for an opportunity when Her good offices, 
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together with those of Her Allies, might be use- 
fully interposed : 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that this opportunity presented itself by the soli- 
citation of Servia for Her Majesty’s mediation, 
the offer of which was ultimately entertained by 
the Porte : 


“To thank ‘Her Majesty ‘for informing us 
that in the course of the negotiations Her Ma- 
jesty deemed it expedient to lay down, and in 
concert with the other Powers to submit to the 
Porte, certain bases upon which Her Majesty 
held that not only Peace might be brought 
about with the Principalities, but the permanent 
pacification of the disturbed provinces, including 
Bulgaria, and the amelioration of their con- 
dition, might be effected : 


“To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that these bases agreed to jby the Powers re- 
quired to be expanded and worked ‘out by ne- 
gotiation or by Conference, accompanied by an 
Armistice, and that the Porte, though not ac- 
cepting them, and proposing other terms, was 
willing to submit them to the equitable con- 
sideration of the Powers: 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us, that, while proceeding to act in this media. 
tion, Her Majesty thought it right, after inquiry 
into the facts, to denounce to the Porte the 
excesses ascertained to have been committed in 
Bulgaria, and to express Her reprobation of their 
perpetrators : 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that, an Armistice being arranged, a Conference 
met at Constantinople for the consideration of 
extended terms in accordance with the original 
bases, in which Conference Her Majesty was 
represented by a Special Envoy, as well as by 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador : 


“To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that in taking these steps Her Majesty’s object 
has throughout been to maintain the Peace of 
Europe, and to bring about the better govern- 
ment of the disturbed Provinces, without in- 
fringing upon the Independence and Integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire : 

“To assure Her Majesty that we share Her 
Majesty’s regret that the proposals recom- 
mended by Her Majesty and Her Allies have 
not been accepted by .the Porte; but that we 
trust that the general ,agreement among the 
European Powers, as shown by the Conference, 
will not fail to have a material effect upon the 
Condition and Government of Turkey : 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that, in the meantime, the Armistice between 
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Turkey and the Principalities has been pro- 
longed, and is still unexpired; and to assure 
Her Majesty that we join with Her in hoping 
that it will yet lead to the conclusion of an 
honourable Peace : 


“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that in these affairs Her Majesty has acted in 
cordial co-operation with Her Allies, with whom, 
as with “other Foreign Powers, Her Majesty’s 
relations continue to be of a friendly character : 


“To assure Her Majesty that we rejoice that 
Her Majesty’s assumption of the Imperial Title 
at Delhi was welcomed by the Chiefs and People 
of India with professions of affection and loyalty 
most grateful to Her Majesty’s feelings: 


“To join with Her Majesty in Her deep 
regret that a calamity, in the shape of a Famine 
not less serious than that of 1873, has overspread 
a large portion of the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay, but to express our confidence that 
every resource will be employed not merely in 
arrest of this present Famine, but in obtaining 
fresh experience for the prevention or mitigation 
of such visitations in future: 


“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that the prosperity and progress of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Colonial Empire remain unchecked, and 
that measures have been taken with a view to 
the safety of Her Majesty’s subjects in South 
Africa : 4 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for directing 
the Estimates of the year to be ‘prepared and 
presented without delay : 

e Humbly to assure Her Majesty that our 
careful consideration shall be given to the mea- 
sures which may be submitted to us, and that 
we earnestly trust that the blessing of the 
Almighty will attend our labours and direct our 
efforts.” 


Mrz. TORR: Mr. Speaker—Sir, I have 
the honour to second the Address which 
has been so ably moved by the noble 
Lord who has just sat down (Viscount 
Galway); and I do so, with full confi- 
dence in the courteous forbearance of 
this House. 

I heartily concur in the remarks of the 
noble Lord, expressive of the great satis- 
faction that it has given to this House, 
and will give to the nation, that the 
state of Her Majesty’s health has en- 
abled Her Majesty to open Parliament 
in person at this important juncture. 

n entering this Chamber we miss 
with regret from the front Ministerial 
Bench a distinguished statesman, who 
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for 40 years has been a prominent 
Member of this House, for a considerable 
portion of those 40 years the acknow- 
ledged head of the great Conservative 
Party, and for the last three Sessions 
the distinguished Leader of this House. 
The time-honoured name of Mr. Disraeli 
is no longer upon our ré/e; we shall miss 
his brilliancy and terseness in debate, 
and his mature wisdom at a moment like 
the present. But all will rejoice at the 
high honour conferred upon Lord Bea- 
consfield by his gracious Sovereign, and 
heartily wish that the noble Earl may 
long live to enjoy his well-earned reward. 

Mr. Speaker, seldom has Parliament 
re-opened at a moment of deeper import, 
or more thrilling interest than the pre- 
sent. We have had a Recess which 
might more properly be called a Parlia- 
ment-out-of-Session—a Recess of cease- 
less anxiety, intense excitement, and of 
threatened danger. Tho ‘Affairs of the 
East,’”’ which at the close of last Session 
were beginning to excite the anxious 
attention of this House, suddenly became 
intensified by more reliable reports of 
the terrible Bulgarian atrocities. These 
cruel outrages raised a spirit of just 
indignation and horror throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Men of 
the highest position seemed to forget 
their responsibilities and their calmer 
judgment, and to listen only to the ery 
for vengeance upon the perpetrators. 
No language was too extravagant or 
inconsiderate. The whole nation of the 
hated Turks was, by one speaker, to 
“‘be driven into the Black Sea;” by 
another, ‘‘the governing classes were to 
be expelled bag and baggage;” whilst 
a third, in high-flown language, is re- 
ported to have said—‘‘ Perish the in- 
terests of England, perish her dominion 
in India, rather than that she should 
strike one blow on behalf of Turkey!” 
Amongst these patriotic speakers there 
was one wise man, who sits on the oppo- 
site side of this House, who is reported 
to have said— 

“He was convinced that if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich and the 
Liberal Party had been in power they would 


have done precisely what Lord Beaconsfield and 
the Tories had done.” 


On one point, and one point only, were 
the orators at these daily recurring 
meetings agreed, which was to condemn 
the action of the Government without 
judge or jury. 

Mr. Torr 
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‘‘There was nothing right they said, 
And nothing waht thee did.” 
But, Sir, I would calmly ask, what real 
instruction to guide us in this difficult 
matter have we got from all the hundred 
excited speeches delivered during the 
Recess? No distinct policy has been 
énunciated by the opponents of the Go- 
vernment beyond the old irresponsible 
dictation—‘‘ You should do this, and you 
should not do that.” The ‘‘ bag-and-bag- 
gage’ policy coming from the lips of a 
wise and experienced statesman may 
satisfy hon. Gentlemen opposite, but will 
not pass muster in this House. Happily, 
Mr. Speaker, this wild excitement, these 
erratic speeches have abated. The storm 
has become a calm. Much that has been 
written, as well as spoken from feeling 
rather than from facts, will be regretted, 
and we meet to-day, I trust, in a wiser 
and a calmer mood, putting aside ani- 
mosity and Party strife, to discuss with 
the dignity and impartial judgment 
which becomes the House of Commons 
the momentous question of the day. 
Never was the opening paragraph of 
Her Majesty’s Speech more thoroughly 
concurred in by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment—by the nation at large, and by 
none more than by Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters—who, after six months of cease- 
less responsibility, and without the sym- 
pathy which they might fairly have 
expected, will now meet Parliament in 
free debate and be able to lay before the 
country a full report of all the facts and 
circumstances that havetranspired during 
the difficult, negotiations carried on with 
the Porte and the great European 
Powers. Having nothing to conceal, 
nothing for which to apologize, they will 
appeal with confidence to the justice of 
Parliament and of the nation for a dis- 
passionate verdict. The objects looked 
for by the nation in this troublesome 
complication were three-fold—(1.) The 
observance of our Treaty engagements ; 
(2.) Protection for the Christian popula- 
tion of Turkey; (3.) That England should 
not be involved in war. Two of these 
great objects have been achieved. 
England has kept her Treaty en- 
gagements; and never for an instant, 
I feel perfectly sure, have Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers contemplated under 
any circumstances, a repetition of the 
Crimean blunder, in going to war to up- 
hold Turkey. Notonly so, but England 
has taken an honourable part in main- 
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taining the peace of Europe. Invited 
by Servia to offer her good offices with 
the Porte to secure an armistice, she 
did not hesitate to comply with the re- 
quest; but feeling the power and value 
of the united action of the great Powers 
of Europe in this important matter, she 
undertook the responsibility of seeking 
to bring the six Powers to a Conference; 
and she succeeded. Through the means 
of that Conference an armistice was 
arranged, whereby war, then imminent, 
was prevented, and the peace of Europe 
maintained. The further good offices 
of the Conference were then directed to 
the objectof devising such measures of in- 
terference between the Sultan and his dis- 
affected, ‘‘maltreated” subjects, as might 
restore internal peace to Turkey, and 
prevent the peace of Europe being dis- 
turbed. Everyone must regret that 
Turkey was so ill advised as to reject 
the minimum form to which the condi- 
tions to be imposed were reduced. Yet 
it cannot be said that the Conference 
has altogether failed. By the 8th clause 
of the a of Paris, the Contracting 
Powers have a right to ‘‘ mediate.” But 
by the 9th clause the Powers have 
not— 


“the right to interfere, either collectively or 
separately, in the relation of His Majesty the 
Sultan with his subjects, nor in the internal ad- 
ministration of his Empire.” 


By sjerting ie terms proposed Turkey 
has placed herself in antagonism with 
the united voice of Europe, and must 
take upon herself the responsibility of 
her own act. Matters have thus come 
to a dead-lock. Turkey says distinctly 
I won’t concur. Let me ask how many 
hon. Members there are in this House 
who would go to war to ‘“‘compel”’ her? 
And yet we are taunted with the remark 
that the Conference has been a failure, 
and that Turkey has triumphed. Was 
it a “failure” in our noble and distin- 
guished Envoy visiting the different 
Courts of Europe to ascertain personally 
the sentiments of each, that he might 
bring an intelligent judgment to bear 
upon the difficult mission he had taken 
in hand? Was it a ‘ failure” in his 
bringing down the high pretensions and 
warlike threats of Russia to a parity 
with the views of the other Powers? 
Was it a “failure” in Lord Salisbury 
bite the six conflicting Powers into 
perfect harmony in their discussions, and 
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in their final judgment as to the condi- 
tions to be offered to Turkey? Or was 
our noble Envoy to blame for the blind 
folly which induced Turkey to refuse 
conditions which, mainly through his 
instrumentality, had been reduced to a 
minimum? This country—I might say, 
Europe—is deeply indebted to the noble 
Marquess for the high diplomatic talent 
which he has displayed throughout the 
whole of these difficult negotiations— 
for the firmness and judgment with 
which he carried out the decisions of 
the Home Cabinet at the Conferences, 
and with the Sultan—and for his just 
interpretation of the mind of England. 
The pressure put upon Turkey by the 
united voice of Europe and the plain 
truths spoken to the Sultan will yet 
bear their fruit. And if that concert of 
the Powers can be prolonged in harmo- 
nious action, instead of being a “‘failure,”’ 
it will be the surest and, I believe, the 
only means of bringing about a regene- 
rated Turkey. 

Sir, it is no small satisfaction to be 
assured by Her gracious Majesty, after 
the warlike threatenings of the past six 
months ‘‘that her relations with our 
allies, and with other foreign Powers, 
continue to be of a friendly character.” 
England in her civilization has happily 
got past the barbaric age of war, and 
her mission throughout the world is one 
of peace. 

very loyal subject of Her Majesty 
the Queen will rejoice with Her Majesty 
in the complete success which attended 
the Proclamation of Her gracious Ma- 
jesty at Delhi as Empress of India. 
Nothing could be more noble, more 
loyal, more enthusiastic, than the lan- 
guage made use of by the great Chiefs, 
and the hearty, I might say, affec- 
tionate, congratulations which they re- 
turned to their Sovereign the Empress. 
India will now enjoy an Imperial Rule, 
under which we trust her different 
nationalities will be brought into a last- 
ing bond of unity, and enjoy the 
triumphs of peace. It is with feelings 
of deep sorrow that we have read of the 
double calamity with which India has 
been visited. The Famine alluded to in 
Her Majesty’s Speech, and the fearful 
cyclone wave by which upwards of a 
quarter of million souls were swept 
away. 

A very large proportion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech is naturally absorbed by 
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the Eastern Question ; but one is glad to 
see that other subjects are not omitted. 
Our Colonies can never be passed over 
in silence. They are the true outlet for 
our surplus population which every year 
becomes larger—our second selves, in 
fact, and if treated as parts of the Em- 
pire and not as mere dependencies they 
will become more and more the basis of 
England’s great future—a future which 
the ken of the wisest cannot even guess 
at. 

We now come to the clause in Her 
Majesty’s Speech which brings back our 
attention to the things of every-day life— 
The estimates of our national expendi- 
ture as compared with our annual in- 
come; and we cannot congratulate the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the 
state of his finances or upon the flourish- 
ing condition of the trade of the country. 
His lot has unhappily fallen in “ the 
winter of our discontent.” Everyone is 
grumbling at his own losses, and no one 
can see clearly when “the good times 
will come again.” But that they will 
come, ere long, is just as certain as that 
the light of day follows the darkness of 
night. Prosperity and adversity move 
in cycles; and the one is simply the 
reflex of the other, and has nothing to 
do with politics. What may be termed 
the ‘‘balance of trade” is when the 
supply and demand are fairly equal to 
each other. But by varying seasons 
and a number of other causes, this 
balance is constantly being disturbed, 
and hence the ups and downs to which 
the industries of nations are exposed. 
Prosperity begets over-trading and high 
prices ; high prices check consumption, 
and depression follows. But there is 
always this point in favour of increased 
trade—the number of consumers is daily 
on the increase, and the area of consump- 
tion is constantly extending. Therefore 
let not the right hon. Gentleman despair. 
He has the best wishes of the entire 
nation that he may get through his 
Budget without adding to our miseries 
by asking for another penny income 
tax. 

Amongst the list of Bills to be intro- 
duced during the coming Session are the 
Prisons Bill of last Session, and one for 
the amendment of the Law of Bank- 
ruptey. I shall be glad to find some 
modification affecting the appointment 
of the officers of prisons. In other 


respects the Bill of the last Session was 
Mr. Torr 
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a good one, aiming at uniformity of dis- 
cipline, better classification of prisoners, 
and reduction of local rates by reducin 
the number of prisons, all of whic 
are very desirable objects. I imagine 
the proposed Bankruptcy Bill will be 
something akin to the one introduced 
into the House of Lords last Session by 
the Lord Chancellor, and should such be 
the case, it will be deserving of support. 
I have myself known several funda- 
mental changes in the Law of Bank- 
ruptecy completely diverse in their action. 
First, placing the control in the hands 
of the creditors, then in the power and 
management of a Court with paid officials, 
and in 1869 again in the hands of 
creditors. The Bill of 1869 is still in 
force, but by it there is no compulsory 
audit of accounts, the management of 
the bankrupt estate usually falls into the 
hands of one or two interested creditors, 
notalwaystooscrupulousin administering 
the assets. By the statistical Returns 
quoted by the Lord Chancellor, there 
appears to be some 20,000 estates at pre- 
sentunclosed and during a period of seven 
years, a sum of £42,000,000 has been 
collected and disposed of without an 
audit, a state of matters which calls for 
reform. 

Not knowing the nature of the pro- 
posed Judicature, Ireland, Bill, I can 
offer no opinion upon its merits, but 
imagine it is to complete the law reforms 
in Ireland, which have been going on 
there as well as in England for some 
time past. Anyhow I will pledge my- 
self that justice to Ireland will not be 
overlooked. 

Sir, I have now, in a very imperfect 
manner, completed the task so generously 
entrusted to me, and I thank the House 
for the courtesy with which it has listened 
to my address. 


Answer to Her 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, &e.”” [See p. 65.] 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I shall make no excuse to the House 
for passing over without observation— 
or with very few observations indeed— 
the larger number of the numerous sub- 
jects to which our attention is called in 
the gracious speech of Her Majesty. 
On rare occasions it may happen that 
interesting and unexpected announce- 
ments are made in the Speech; on 
other occasions it may sometimes occur 
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that the turn of a certain phrase or the 
manner in which a certain announce- 
ment is made is eagerly and anxiously 
canvassed by the House ; but in general 
it has been the practice to avoid in the 
Speech from the Throne anything in the 
nature of startling expressions, and to 
avoid anything in the nature of expres- 
sions likely to lead to excited discussion. 
On this cccasion, although I admit that 
many subjects to which reference is 
made are of the highest importance, 
they are not, with one exception, sub- 
jects likely to lead to animated discus- 
sion in this House; and as to the pro- 
jects of the Government on subjects of 
legislation, it must, at all events, be ad- 
mitted that they are not of an ambitious 
character. I think I may say that in 
the Speech from the Throne, to which 
we have just listened, Her Majesty’s 
Government have attained successfully 
to a level—I will not say of dulness, 
because that would not be respectful, 
but of repose and reserve to which I do 
not think any of their predecessors have 
attained. If this be an accurate view 
of the case, all the more difficult was the 
task that had to be discharged by the 
Mover and Seconder of the Address; 
and although I must admit that the 
noble Lord who moved and the hon. 
Gentleman who seconded it went some- 
what beyond, in one part of their ad- 
dresses, what was usual on these occa- 
sions, by making observations of a 
somewhat Party character, yet that does 
not prevent me acknowledging, as I am 
perfectly willing to do, the ability with 
which they have treated the Speech as a 
whole, and the interest with which they 
have succeeded in investing some of its 
details. 

There are one or two expressions in 
the Speech to which I wish, in a very 
few words, to call the attention of the 
House. The Speech at the conclusion 
of last Session referred to one important 
subject that had, to a certain extent, en- 
gaged the attention of the House. One 
paragraph in the Speech was as fol- 
lows :— 

“A difference has arisen between My Go- 
vernment and that of the United States, as to 
the proper construction of that Article of the 
Treaty of 9th August 1842, which relates to the 
mutual surrender of persons accused of certain 
offences. The inconveniences to both countries 
which would follow on a cessation of the prac- 
tice of extradition are great and obvious, and I 
entertain the hope fet a new arrangement may 
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soon be arrived at, by which this matter may 
be placed on a satisfactory footing.” 

To that important question no reference 
is made in the Speech which we are now 
considering. We have been told, cer- 
tainly, that a satisfactory arrangement 
has been come to; but, if I am not mis- 
informed, that satisfactory arrangement 
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‘has been come to upon bases which were 


held by Her Majesty’s Government in 
the course of last Session to be totally 
inadmissible, and I think that, although 
the subject does not find a place in the 
Speech, the House will, perhaps, expect 
some explanation in reference to it from 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 

There is another subject which, per- 
haps, could not properly find a place in 
the Queen’s Speech at the opening of 
the Session, but which was mentioned 
in the Speech at the opening of last 
Session, and attracted a great deal of 
attention. Attention was then called to 
the state of the law and practice with 
reference to the surrender of fugitive 
slaves, and a Royal Commission was 
promised to inquire into the question. 
That Commission was appointed, and it 
reported before the close of the Session ; 
but neither in the Speech which closed 
the labours of last Session, nor in the 
Speech to which we have just listened, 
do I find any reference to that subject, 
which occupied so important a part of 
the Speech at the opening of last Ses- 
sion. In the course of the Session—I 
believe on the last day of the Session— 
a new Slave Circular was issued, and it 
is some satisfaction to us who sit on this 
side of the House to remember that a 
Motion was brought forward and sup- 
ported largely on this side of the House 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread.) The Circular 
was issued on the 10th of August, and 
it distinctly and completely repealed and 
rescinded the two Circulars that had 
preceded it, and that Circular, which 
appeared on the 10th of August, and 
which was finally adopted by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, approached, in its 
terms, at least as closely, if not more 
closely, to the terms of the Motion of 
my hon. Friend as to the Report of the 
Royal Commission appointed by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

There is one other omission from the 
Speech which I can hardly help thinking 
is accidental, but which appears to me 
remarkable. The House will remember 
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that the subject of the amendment of the 
laws relating to Merchant Shipping was 
only partially dealt with last Session. 
Equal importance was attached by Her 
Majesty’s Government to the Merchant 
Shipping Bill and to the Maritime Con- 
tracts Bill. The Merchant Shipping Bill 
passed, but the Maritime Contracts Bill 
was postponed until this Session, and it 
is rather surprising that neither in the 
Speech from the Throne nor in the 
speeches of the noble Mover and Seconder 
of the Address is there any reference to 
the latter measure, or any expression 
that would lead us to suppose that it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to legislate further upon the sub- 
ject. We are told that it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to re-intro- 
duce the Prisons Bill. Iam not con- 
cerned to deny that that Bill, if carried, 
would, as has been stated by the hon. 
Member who seconded the Address, 
effect a considerable and beneficial im- 
provement in our prison system ; but, 
then, we are also told that it will greatly 
relieve the local burdens. Now, I think 
that if we knew all, we should be of 
opinion that Her Majesty’s Government 
do not altogether regret the circum- 
stances which made it impossible for 
them to pass that measure last year. If 
I recollect rightly, it was so framed that 
the relief of the local burdens, which 
would have entailed a corresponding 
increase of the Imperial burdens, would 
not have been effected until the present 
year; and if the anticipation of the hon. 
Member who seconded the Address 
should be fulfilled, I do not think that it 
will be an inconvenient circumstance to 
Her Majesty’s Government that this ad- 
ditional burden will not fall upon the 
Imperial Exchequer during the present 
year, although they were not able to 
carry into effect their benevolent inten- 
tions of relieving the local taxation last 
year. I cannot help thinking that it is 
rather a dangerous and rather an incon- 
venient practice to hold out in a Queen’s 
Speech a prospect of relief of local bur- 
dens, but which is nothing more or less 
than a transfer of taxation from one source 
of income to another. Icannot help think- 
ing it is somewhat dangerous and incon- 
venient that these should not be made to 
fall on the finances of the year in which 
they are passed, but that they should be 
postponed to a future and indefinite 
period. By the absence of any mention 
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in Her Majesty’s Speech of the relief of 
other local burdens, I presume that we 
may now finally give up all hope of Her 
Majesty’s Government introducing any 
comprehensive scheme upon the subject 
of local taxation. They have dealt with 
the subject of local taxation in every 
Session since they have been in office. 
I will not deny that some relief of local 
burden, as it has been called, has been 
given; but, as I have said, that relief 
has been entirely given by means of the 
transference of the local burdens from 
local funds to the Consolidated Fund. 
No attempt whatever has been made by 
them to deal, as a whole, with what has 
been over and over again admitted to be 
the pressing question of the —— 
tion and reform of the complicated 
system of our local government. If they 
have made any attempt to deal with 
portions of the subject, it certainly has 
been in the direction, not of reform, but 
of centralization, by taking away from 
the local authorities power which they 
previously possessed, and throwing ad- 
ditional duties upon the already over- 
worked Government Department, instead 
of giving additional powers to the local 
bodies, and so making them more ca- 
pable of fulfilling their proper functions. 
Therefore it is that I feel myself justified 
in saying that no attempt has yet been 
made by Her Majesty’s Government to 
grapple with this subject. 

I will now, with the permission of 
the House, come to that part of Her 
Majesty’s Speech which naturally and 
properly occupied the most prominent 
and larger portion of it. I should be 
justified, if 1 thought it would be expe- 
dient, in entering into considerable detail 
in the discussion of the negotietions and 
events which have taken plaze in the 
East since Parliament rose last Autumn ; 
but such an examination would probably 
lead to considerable discussion, which, 
in the absence of the Papers which have 
been promised us, could not be conducted 
under very favourable circumstances in 
a debate upon the.Address. Such a dis- 
cussion would probably bring to light 
very considerable and very strongly- 
marked differences of opinion, and might 
raise a distinct issue which ought to be 
ene and which may yet be placed, be- 

ore the House at the proper time, but for 


the raising of which this is not the 
most convenient opportunity. But the 
anxiety and excitement which has pre- 
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vailed in the public mind during the last 
few months, which is even still felt, 
with regard to the intentions and the 
position of Her Majesty’s Government, 
leads me to suppose that the Govern- 
ment will not ts unwilling to take 
this, the earliest opportunity in their 
power, to offer certain explanations 
upon several points relating to their 
policy. I think, therefore, that I shall 
not be misrepresenting the feeling of the 
House if, avoiding as far as I am able 
any detailed discussion of the events to 
which I am referring, I indicate some of 
the points on which I think explanation 
is most urgently desired by this House 
and most ardently wished for by the 
country. It may, perhaps, not be amiss 
if I try to state in a very few words what 
is my view of the position in which we 
stood, in which the country stood, and in 
which Her Majesty’s Government stood 
in relation to the country and its affairs at 
the close of last Session. At that time 
the country had for some months per- 
ceived as clearly, if not more clearly, 
than Her Majesty’s Government, that 
what is called ‘“‘ The Eastern Question ” 
had been re-opened in its full extent. 
It had perceived that one of those con- 
vulsions had again occurred in Turkey 
which had before menaced the existence 
and the permanence of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. It perceived that the question was 
not confined to the disturbances which 
were actually occurring in some of the 
provinces of Turkey; but that it ex- 
tended over a much larger and wider 
area—that the sympathies of one Power, 
at all events, and the divided sympathies 
of another Power, made it quite impos- 
sible that those Powers could remain 
passive spectators of what was going on. 
{t perceived, also, that the changes which 
were taking place in Europe since the 
settlement of 1856 had exercised, and 
must exercise, great influence over the 
question, and that the combination of 
those Powers which had brought about 
the settlement of 1856 could no longer 
be relied upon, and that other forces 
had sprung up in Europe, which forces 
must be taken into account and consi- 
deration. What, in these circumstances, 
was the guidance given to the country 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and what 
was their policy at the close of last Ses- 
sion, which the country on the whole 
was prepared to accept? I say on the 
whole prepared to accept with some 
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amount of doubt and some hesitation. 
Up to the close of last Session the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government was that 
of non-intervention; and if it be not a 
paradox, I would remark that, as ex- 
plained to us by the Government them- 
selves, it was a policy not of mere pas- 
sive, but of active non-intervention. 
The Prime Minister, in the course of 
debate in this House, stated that, 
whereas England had at one time stood 
in a position of isolation in her policy, 
that no longer was the case, because at 
that moment she stood in accord with 
the rest of Europe in the policy of non- 
intervention. Lord Derby, in his des- 
patch which was sent on the outbreak of 
the Servian war, stated that it was un- 
doubtedly the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to observe a policy of non- 
intervention; that they expected that 
the other Powers would do the same; 
but that he could not undertake that, in 
the event of other countries departing 
from that policy of non-intervention, 
that policy could be maintained by Eng- 
land. At the close of last Session the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government was 
to ‘‘keep the ring” and to watch the 
course of events; not to interfere them- 
selves, and to prevent, as far as they 
could, anyone else from interfering. It 
is true that is a somewhat different 
account of the policy of Her Maiesty’s 
Government from what they themselves 
give of it, much to the surprise of states- 
men and of the country. In September 
last the Prime Minister, speaking at 
Aylesbury, gave an account of the policy 
of the Government, which is not alto- 
gether consistent with the description 
which I have just given of it as a non- 
intervention policy. Lord Beaconsfield 
said— 
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“My noble Friend Lord Derby, on whom the 
strain of the management of this great affair 
naturally chjefly falls, and who is described 
every day in the newspapers as a Minister who 
does nothing and suggests nothing, lost no time 
in laying down the principles upon which he 
thought the tranquillity of the East of Europe 
might be secured—that is to say, he laid down 
the principles upon which he thought that the 
relations between the Porte and its Christian 
subjects ought to be established. I must tell 
you this—that I think in the late spring of this 
year peace, and peace on principles which would 
have been approved by every wise and good 
man, might have been accomplished. What 
happened? That happened which was not ex- 
pected. Servia declared war upon 'Turkey— 
that is to say, the secret societies of Europe de- 
clared war upon Turkey. These communications 
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were occurring constantly, I may say, between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the five other 
Powers. From the moment that we 
declined, and gave our reason why we declined, 
entering into the Berlin Memorandum, there 
were, on the whole, I should say on the part of 
every one of the Great Powers cordial attempts 
to act with us in every way which would bring 
about a satisfactory termination, but by no 
Power have we been met so cordially as by 
Russia.”’ 


That is a description of a different kind 
of policy from that which we understood 
had been the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, but to this day no explana- 
tion had been offered, and no proof had 
been offered of this statement by the 
Prime Minister. In fact, the more the 
Blue Book is searched the less we find 
that Lord Derby had any proposals to 
make to the other Powers. He said on 
every occasion that he did not think the 
time had arrived for making any further 
suggestions in the matter. What did 
the Prime Minister himself say in the 
House of Commons? That the most 
desirable thing to do was to maintain 
the status quo in Turkey, in order to 
allow Turkey and her subjects in the 
course of time to find the condition of 
things which suited them best. There 
was no hint of efforts being made, or 
principles being laid down upon which 
the tranquillity of the East of Europe 
might be secured. No mention is made 
of the principles upon which the rela- 
tions of the Christian subjects with the 
Porte were to be established, except that 
the idea of the Prime Minister was that 
there should be no external interference, 
but by rebellion and the repression of 
rebellion they should discover the condi- 
tion which suited them best. What did 
Lord Derby say, speaking in the same 
sense, on June 22nd? He told the 
Austrian Ambassador that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were ready to play 
their part in the work of, pacification 
when it saw the chance of doing so with 
effect. But where are the principles 
which Lord Derby from day to day was 
laying down? What circumstances led 
them to alter that opinion? On June the 
28th Lord Derby said that he thought 
it premature to say more than that Her 
Majesty’s Government would gladly 
concur in any pacific plan for the ame- 
lioration of the local government of the 
Turkish Provinces, but it did not appear 
that he had arrived at any opinion of 
his own on which that could be effected. 
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Well, if this can be described as a policy 
of activenon-intervention, it was perfectly 
well known that the Government had 
means of carrying into effect that active 
policy. There was the Fleet at Besika 
Bay, and although that motive had been 
partially denied by Lord Derby, ithad been 
partially admitted by the Prime Minister. 
It cannot be doubted that they had the 
means of keeping the ring or taking 
measures to prevent the intervention of 
any other country. It cannot be sup- 
posed that the idea of availing them- 
selves of this force was ever absent from 
their minds, and I hope I have now 
given an accurate state of the case 
as it existed, and the guidance which 
the country were with,a certain amount 
of doubt and hesitation prepared to ac- 
cept. But Parliament had no sooner 
separated than grave cause of alarm 
arose. The principle of non-interven- 
tion which the Prime Minister had fondly 
hoped had been embraced by the whole 
of Europe had not been so embraced. 
It was very soon known that Russia was 
giving indirect assistance in the Ser- 
vian war—assistance of which, un- 
doubtedly the Porte, if it had come 
with clean hands to Europe, had a per- 
fect right to complain; and it was seen 
that the condition upon which English 
non-intervention rested no longer ex- 
isted, and the question was raised 
whether that condition no longer existing 
—English non-intervention was also 
about to come to an end—and whether 
we were going to intervene, and if so, 
upon what side. But at that time there 
also arrived authentic accounts of the 
manner of the suppression of the insur- 
rection which had taken place in Bul- 
garia, and the eyes of the people were 
opened to the character of tho Govern- 
ment to which our Government had 
certainly shown itself not unfriendly, 
and to the character of the Government 
for which they proposed to keep the ring 
in the contest tan Turkey and its 
rebellious subjects. Well, Sir, it was 
said now that there never was any 
danger of our going to war to support 
the Government of Turkey ; but it had 
not been said then; and there would 
have been nothing inconsistent in the 
declarations of the Government that had 
been made if the Government had then 
given active assistance to Turkey. The in- 
terestsof England had been ostentatiously 
announced on all occasions as the guiding 
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principle of our policy. The interests 
of England were presumably not affected 
by the character and manner of the 
suppression of the insurrection in the 
rebellious provinces of Turkey, and 
therefore there was no reason to suppose 
that the Government, in their defence of 
the interests of England, would be in 
any degree influenced by what had taken 
place, and what had deeply moved the 
public mind, in Bulgaria. Well, it was 
to prevent the possibility of England 
going to war, or giving material assis- 
tance in defence of the Turkish Empire, 
that the agitation of the autumn arose. 
If there were any exaggeration in that 
agitation ; if there were unnecessary 
imputations made upon the Government ; 
if there were any undue disposition to 
exaggerate unnecessarily the generosity 
of the Russian Government; if there 
were any unnecessary disposition to as- 
sume to ourselves the whole responsi- 
bility of putting everything right— 
for any such exaggeration the Go- 
vernment were mainly, if not alto- 
gether, responsible. The Government 
had declared that the accounts which 
had been received of the Bulgarian 
atrocities were untrue. The Govern- 
ment had unnecessarily made themselves 
the champions and defenders of the 
Turkish Government, and even in the 
height of the agitation the Prime 
Minister inflamed it to a far higher 
pitch. For in that speech at Aylesbury 
to which I have referred he denounced 
the leaders of the agitation; he de- 
nounced Servia ; he denounced the secret 
societies; he denounced everybody and 
everything except the Turkish Govern- 
ment. The injustice and the futility of 
that denunciation of the Servian Govern- 
ment and the Servian people with 
reference to the Servian war were made 
strikingly manifest a short time after- 
wards. A very few months elapsed, and 
all Europe perceived that the Servian 
cause was not merely the cause of an 
ambitious petty State, that it was not 
merely the cause of secret societies in 
Europe, but that the cause of which the 
Servians had made themselves cham- 
pions was the cause of the oppressed 
nationalities of Turkey, and that there 
could be no settlement of this question 
and no permanent peace until the griev- 
ances under which those oppressed 
nationalities laboured were removed. In 
fact, the cause of the Servian people had 
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been taken up by Europe and made 
their own. I do not think that it is 
necessary that I should say more with 
reference to the great and remarkable 
agitation which undoubtedly sprang up 
in this country last autumn. If I wanted 
to say more—if there are those who still 
think that agitation a mischievous one—I 
will only remind them that those who are 
of that opinion are not the Gentlemen who 
sit upon that bench. The quotation I 
am about to make to you was made by 
a Member of the Government. I pre- 
sume that there is no difference of 
opinion between them, and that hon. 
Gentleman opposite will not disown the 
language used at Derby in October by 
Lord Carnarvon. He said— 


“ He certainly had no wish to complain of the 
public feeling which the tale of horror had 
elicited. He did not disagree, if he rightly 
understood it, with the public feeling and opi- 
nion because it had been somewhat loudly 
expressed, and that here and there might have 
been exaggeration in the language used. He 
rejoiced, on the contrary, to believe that the 
heart of his countrymen beat so soundly as it 
did when such a tale of horror was unfolded. 
He rejoiced that there was neither delay nor 
hesitation in the expression of that feeling; 
and so far from weakening the hands of the 
Government, he believed that, if rightly under- 
stood at home and abroad, nothing could more 
strengthen the hands of his noble Friend the 
Foreign Secretary than the burst of indignation 
which had gone through the length and breadth 
of the land. There had been horrors, no doubt, 
historically, which had been as great as these; 
but these recent horrors come home to us, having 
been enacted, so to speak, in the very glare and 
blaze of European civilization, in the very 
midst and in the very heart of Europe. They 
were horrors which turned men’s blood to 
flame.” 


I have said that I think I should be 
justified if I entered into some detail 
on the history of the late negotiations ; 
but I will avoid doing more than placing 
before the House, as shortly as I can, 
one or two of the more important and 
most salient points in those proceedings, 
not so much for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the conduct of the Government as of 
eliciting from them an expression of their 
opinion. In September Her Majesty 
Government departed finally from the 
policy of non-intervention and com- 
mitted itself to acts of distinct interven- 
tion. On the 2ist of September Lord 
Derby wrote a despatch to the Turkish 
Government which was practically the 
answer of Her Majesty’s Government to 
the demand which had been addressed 
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to them in hundreds of meetings held 
throughout the country on the subject 
of the atrocitiesin Bulgaria. What was 
that answer? It was not an indignant 
denunciation of the Bulgarian revolu- 
. tionary party—it was not an indignant 
denunciation of the secret societies by 
which the insurrection had been insti- 
gated—it was not a repetition of the 
doubts and hesitations and palliations of 
which we had heard so much here ; but it 
was a despatch that has been described 
by one of Her Majesty’s Ministers as 
such a despatch as was probably never 
before addressed by the Minister of one 
Power to the Minister of another friendly 
Power. It spoke in the strongest terms 
and in the plainest language of the 
crimes said to be committed by the 
servants of that Government; it de- 
nounced the perpetrators of those crimes 
by name; it required in the name of 
Her Majesty the punishment of those 
persons, and that reparation should be 
made to the unhappy sufferers. It is 
true that, as far as we know, the de- 
mands made in that despatch have never 
been complied with, and it is one of the 
subjects on which I think Her Majesty’s 
Government will be the first to desire to 
give us information. What steps have 
been taken in compliance with the de- 
mands made in that despatch, or, if no 
result has followed from that despatch, 
what steps have Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment taken to enforce those demands? 
The Home Secretary, speaking at Man- 
chester on October 26, put this point as 
clearly as I could wish. He said—‘‘ As 
to the question of humanity, no such de- 
spatch that I have ever heard of was ad- 
dressed to a friendly Power as Lord 
Derby’s. It was not a mere empty 
despatch for insertion in a Blue Book, 
but one which must be followed out.” 
Well, we agree that it was a despatch 
‘which must be followed out;” and 
what we want to know is, what steps 
have been taken by the Turkish Go- 
vernment or by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to ‘follow out” the demands it 
contained. On the same day Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government made their second 
departure from the principle of non- 
intervention. On the same day they 
made their offer of mediation, and that 
offer did not apply merely to the ques- 
tions that were pending between Turkey 
and Servia and Montenegro, but their 
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improved government and to reforms in 
the disturbed Provinces. In fact, as far 
as I am able to make out, Her Majesty’s 
Government made, on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, the identical proposal to the 
Porte which had been made by the 
Russian Ambassador to Lord Derby in 
June. On the 28th of June there is an 
account of a conversation between Lord 
Derby and Count Schouvaloff. It says 
they then passed to the third subject of 
discussion—namely, the granting of ad- 
ministrative autonomy or local self- 
government, in some form. Much dis- 
cussion followed on this topic. That was 
on the 28th of June. The proposal had 
been made by Prince Gortchakoff con- 
siderably before, but on June 28 it was 
fully discussed personally between Lord 
Derby and Count Schouvaloff, and on 
the 30th Count Schouvaloff informed 
Lord Derby that he had heard from 
Prince Gortchakoff, explaining his mean- 
ing on it. He considered that auto- 
nomy did not mean sovereignty, but 
that the sovereignty of the Provinces 
should remain to the Sultan. Count 
Schouvaloff explained that Prince Gor- 
tchakoff desired simply administrative 
autonomy, and that if the Sultan yielded 
this point, the struggle would cease. I 
have not here with me the exact words 
of the proposal that was made on the 
21st of September by Lord Derby; but 
I believe that substantially there was 
not the slightest difference between the 

roposal embodied in that despatch of 
Digtombu 21 and the proposal which 
had been made to Lord Derby by Count 
Schouvaloff in June. It will be for Her 
Majesty’s Government to explain why 
that which was utterly inadmissible in 
June was proposed by them in Sep- 
tember, and it will be for them to ex- 
plain whether some part of the respon- 
sibility for the blood that was shed in 
the Servian war—which, in the opinion 
of Prince Gortchakoff, might have been 
averted by the agreement of our Go- 
vernment in those proposals—does not 
rest on the shoulders of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. I pass over the somewhat 
intricate negotiations which preceded the 
conclusion of the armistice. I pass over 
the adoption by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the proposal of the Turkish Go- 
vernment for a six months’ armistice, 
though that is a matter which it seems 
to me will on a future occasion require 
very considerable elucidation. But at 
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this time a very important event oc- 
curred, which I refer to now, because 
I think it has some bearing on the 

resent situation. At one stage, 
after Her Majesty’s Government had 
adopted the Turkish proposal and the 
Russian Government had rejected the 
six months’ armistice, our Government 
retired altogether from the negotiations. 
They said that they had no other pro- 
posal to make ; that although they would 
not urge the Porte to reject the Russian 
counter proposal, they would not urge it 
to accept it. In fact, they left Turkey 
standing face to face with Russia; and 
I must say they were praised, and 
praised very loudly, by some of their 
supporters in the country and in the 
Press for the position, as it was called, 
of ‘‘magnificent isolation’? which they 
had assumed, for it appeared to be 
thought that a triumph had been ob- 
tained when Turkey and Russia were 
left face to face. At that moment it de- 
pended only on the moderation of Russia 
or on the conciliatory spirit or the fears 
of Turkey that a war did not instantly 
break out between them. I refer to 
this, not for the purpose of criticizing 
their conduct of the negotiations, but 
because it may throw some light on their 
present position. Well, Sir, war was 
averted, but not by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and the way was left clear 
for the assembling of the Conference. 
We have little information as to the ne- 
gotiations preliminary to the Conference; 
but I think we may assume that some 
preparations were made by the Govern- 
ment for the meeting of the Conference. 
I do not think it can be supposed that 
Her Majesty’s Government invited the 
Powers of Europe in so solemn a manner 
to assemble at Constantinople to discuss 
such momentous questions as were to 
come before them without making some 
provision as to those conditions on which 
alone the successful issue of that Con- 
ference could be expected. What, then, 
were those conditions? It seems to me 
that they were, either that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had ascertained that 
Turkey was willing to agree to certain 
concessions, certain reforms, and to give 
certain guarantees, which, although they 
might not be all that might be asked by 
the other Powers, were yet such as the 
other Powers might in Conference ac- 
cept; or, on the other hand, if there 
were no reason to believe that Turkey 
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was prepared to make such concessions 
or to give such guarantees, they had ar- 
rived at some understanding with the 
other Powers assembled at the Con- 
ference as to the ulterior measures to be 
taken. Well, we know nothing of the 
efforts which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may have made with these or with 
similar objects. "We do know that Lord 
Salisbury visited Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
and Rome before he went to Constanti- 
nople, and it may be that the object of 
those visits was to secure some such un- 
derstanding among the Powers as I 
have just indicated. If it was, and if he 
failed in that attempt, then I admit that 
the Government will be more entitled to 
our sympathy than to our censure. But 
I think that the question arises whether 
it would not have been better, before 
assembling the Conference and inviting 
all the Powers of Europe to take part in 
that Conference, to arrive at some cer- 
tain or definite understanding by which 
they could alone hope to bring its de- 
liberations to a successful issue. There 
is one preparation for the Conference on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to which I cannot refer without regret. 
Just previously to the assembling of the 
Conference the Prime Minister made a 
speech under circumstances in which, 
perhaps with the exception of speaking 
from his place in Parliament, an English 
Minister speaks under as heavy a re- 
sponsibility as on any occasion. Lord 
Beaconsfield, addressing the citizens of 
the capital of England, assembled under 
the presidency of their chief magistrate, 
with representatives of much of the com- 
merce, industry, and wealth of this coun- 
try present, referred to the Treaties of 
1856, I regret to say not referring to 
the obligations they enforced upon 
Turkey, but dealing solely with the ob- 
ligations towards Turkey contracted by 
other Powers. In that speech he in- 
dulged in what I cannot help consider- 
ing taunts towards Russia. I willingly 
admit that there were interspersed here 
and there expressions of great civility 
towards Russia and her Government; 
but I remembered that something was 
said about an ultimatum being an ugly 
word, when an ultimatum had just been 
presented by Russia to the Porte, and 
something also about an ultimatum 
being a proceeding like bringing an 
action when the debt had been paid 
into Court. But that was not all. From 
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taunts Lord Beaconsfield proceeded to 
menaces. He informed the citizens of 
London that he trusted all those diffi- 
culties might be arranged without war; 
but he added that if there was to be war, 
England was not a Power which would 
have to consider whether that war would 
last no more than one campaign. Do 
hon. Gentlemen imagine that that was a 
prudent observation to make at the very 
moment that the Conference was about 
to open, the object of which was to 
avoid war? [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] If hon. 
Gentlemen think that to draw a contrast 
between this country which was able to 
support a number of campaigns and 
other countries which presumably were 
not able to support so many was a judi- 
cious proceeding, I despair of convincing 
thom of the contrary by anything I can 
say. But at that very moment, injudi- 
cious as that speech was generally sup- 
posed to be, the country was not aware 
of the full amount of the imprudence it 
involved. Why, at that moment Lord 
Beaconsfield had received the strongest 
assurances from the Russian Emperor of 
his pacific intentions. I do not say that 
the Prime Minister is bound to place 
implicit reliance upon the assurances of 
any Sovereign or upon his power to 
carry into effect those assurances; but, 
at all events, one thing was proved, and 
that was, that the Emperor did desire 
to go into the Conference without hostile 
feelings and without jealousy of Eng- 
land, and that he did desire to the best 
of his ability to obviate hostility and 
jealousy on the part of England. Surely 
under these circumstances it was not 
necessary that the Prime Minister should, 
as a preparation for the Conference, 
make declarations that could only tend 
to revive the jealousy and re-embitter the 
relations between Russia and England. 
I shall not detain the House with the 
discussions which took place at the Con- 
ference. Although that Conference has, 
to a certain extent, been a failure, I 
think that Lord Salisbury deserves, and 
will receive, the thanks of the coun- 
try. Although he has failed in his main 
object, Lord Salisbury has done much. 
He has restored, to a great extent, the 
good understanding between England 
and Russia. Lord Salisbury has evi- 


dently done everything which he was 
empowered to do to bring the Conference 
to a successful issue; and we on this 
side of the House, and I believe the 
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country generally, are grateful to him 
for the light he has thrown on our rela- 
tions with Turkey under the Treaties of 
1856. I do not wish to disparage those 
Treaties. I believe they have been, and 
may yet be, productive of great good. 
But there were those amongst us who 
were disposed not to regard those 
Treaties as instruments by which good 
might be effected or evil averted, but 
rather as a chain binding us and taking 
from us all power of our own—as in- 
struments binding us by every honour- 
able obligation, perpetually and for 
ever, to be the defenders and champions 
of a decaying Empire ; and Lord Salis- 
bury at the Conference, if he has been 
correctly reported, has told Turkey in 
plain language, and the world, in the 
name of his Government, and in the 
name, I believe, of the whole country, 
what is his view of our relations under 
the Treaties of 1856, and if it were for 
nothing more than this, I should say we 
had reason to be grateful to Lord Salis- 
bury. I entirely concur in the para- 
graph of Her Majesty’s Speech in which 
it is stated that the result of the Con- 
ference has been to show the existence 
of a general agreement among the 
European Powers. But the anticipation 
which follows, that that agreement can- 
not fail to have a material effect upon 
the condition and Government of Turkey, 
depends for its realization, to a very 
great extent, upon the present proceed- 
ings and the present posture of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The expressions in 
the Speech announcing the failure of 
the Conference are the least strong 
terms in which that could be announced ; 
and I should like to ask whether it is 
true, as has been generally supposed, 
that Her Majesty’s Ambassador, toge- 
ther with the Ambassadors of the other 
Powers, has been ordered to leave Con- 
stantinople as a mark of the displeasure 
of the Government at the conduct of the 
Porte, for if that important diplomatic 
step has been taken, it seems to me 
somewhat remarkable that the Queen’s 
Speech, entering as it does into so many 
details, has made no mention of it? In 
dealing with these one or two points, I 
have spoken, not with the view of exa- 
mining the title of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to our confidence, interesting 
as'no doubt that is, but because their 
conduct in negotiations in the past give 
us the only indications which are at 
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present available of what is their posi- 
tion at present, and what are their in- 
tentions in the future. England has 
made, through her Representative, cer- 
tain strong representations as to the 
existence of the Ottoman Empire depend- 
ing on the acceptance of certain pro- 
posals to which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have made us a party. Well, 
those proposals have been rejected. 
What is to follow? Is anything to fol- 
low? If we look to the fate of the des- 
patch of September 21, and, for many 
months at least, the calm acquiescence 
of the Government in the neglect with 
which their demands have been treated, 
there is, I think, reason to apprehend 
that Her Majesty’s Government are in- 
clined to lend a willing ear to the coun- 
sels of those who tell them that with the 
failure of the Conference, with the re- 
fusal of the Turkish Government to ac- 
cept our terms, with the consciousness of 
having offered good advice, and with 
the protest which we have made, our 
responsibilities are at an end. A few 
days ago we might have been told that 
the Conference, after all, had not been 
barren of results, and that the promul- 
gation of the Turkish Constitution af- 
forded us some guarantee, although not 
of the kind we desired, for good govern- 
ment in the future. But the news which 
has arrived within the last day or two 
must have been enough to shake the 
faith of the strongest believer in Turkey. 
I cannot think it a very good augury for 
the success and stability of the Constitu- 
tion that within a very few weeks of its 
promulgation its author should find him- 
self an exile. Well, Sir, if it be the case 
that some are ready to advise Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that their responsi- 

ilities are discharged by what they re- 
commended and what they failed to ob- 
tain at the Conference, I would ask 
what becomes of the declarations of 
policy that have been made by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department have undertaken before the 
country not to ask merely'for guarantees 
from Turkey, but to obtain those gua- 
rantees. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, speaking at Edinburgh on the 
18th of September, said— 

‘* We have long known it was our duty; we 


accept the duty; we accept it as freely as any 
of those who challenged us could wish, to fulfil 
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the moral obligation into which this country 
entered by the Treaty of 1856, at the close of 
the Crimean War, to use its efforts to protect 
the Christians of the Turkish Provinces from 
misgovernment. We know now from the ter- 
rible emphasis with which these words have 
been spoken from Bulgaria what the misgovern- 
ment of Turkey means, and be assured that the 
revelations which have been made have in no 
degree weakened the sense of duty with which we 
have been impressed. We know it is a question 
which must be dealt with firmly and vigor- 
ously.” 

And the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, speaking, I think, still 
more strongly, said— 

‘*The Great Powers have a right to examine 
for themselves what provision would be suffi- 
cient to secure the good administration of those 
Provinces, and to see that adequate provision is 
made that all these measures shall be carried 
into effect. With all due respect to Turkey, I 
would say that of course the time has come 
when all what I may call the ‘ waste paper.cur- 
rency ’ of the Turkish promises shall be paid in 
sterling coin.” 


Well, I do not think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will tell us that when they made 
these declarations they were merely 
speaking of proposals to be made and 
to be carried out or not as Turkey 
thought fit. I think that when the right 
hon. Gentlemen made use of these ex- 
pressions they undertook not merely to 
ask for reforms, but to obtain reforms 
and guarantees. Sir, if it be that the 
responsibility of the Government is dis- 
charged by that which has taken place, 
what, I ask, becomes of the policy of 
the Government ? We have been told 
that to secure the interests of England 
is the main object of the policy of this 
country. We have been told over and 
over again that the main interest of 
England is the maintenance of peace, 
and no doubt we shall be told that peace 
has been preserved. But, I ask, what 
sort of peace is it? In the last extract 
with which I shall trouble the House 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will give the answer. 
Speaking at Bristol on November 13, he 
said— 

‘*T believe it to be impossible really to secure 
the peace of Europe unless we take steps also 
for the improved administration of the Provinces 
of Turkey. As long as you leave that sore open, 
as long as you do nothing to heal what is at the 
bottom of the cause of these disturbances, any 
peace you may promote for the moment will be 
but a hollow peace, and be but as a patchwork 
—a piece of sticking-plaister put over a wound 
when there is festering matter still left below.” 


If, then, the responsibility of the Go- 
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of the Conference, where, I ask, is 
the peace which they have pledged 
themselves to attain? Where is the 
peace which the supporters of the Go- 
vernment seem to think they have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining? If we look back 
to that phase of the question when Eng- 
land retired from the Berlin negotia- 
tions and left Turkey and Russia face to 
face, it may not be unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the Government regard with 
calmness, if not with satisfaction, the 
prospect of reverting now to a similar 
position. Sir, can anything be more con- 
trary to the interests of England than 
that Turkey and Russia should be left 
face to face? Can anything be more 
contrary to the interests of England than 
that Russia should be permitted, if not 
compelled, to take upon herself the duty 
which ought to rest on the whole of the 
Powers that took part in the Conference ? 
The position of Russia has been im- 
mensely strengthened by what took place 
at the Conference, It would be difficult, 
I think, for any Power which was repre- 
sented at that Conference to say whether 
Russia was not within her right when 
she proposed, in the event of the absence 
of co-operation from the other Powers, 
to act independently. I do not suppose 
anybody is deluded by the rumours that 
are circulated—whether with design or 
not—as to the weakness of Russia. I 
do not suppose anyone is deluded by 
the moderation shown by Russia at the 
Conference — a moderation for which 
there were very sufficient diplomatic 
reasons. I do not suppose anyone be- 
lieves that that moderation was the 
result of military weakness. Perhaps we 
are trusting to the attitude of Germany 
and Austria. Perhaps we suppose that 
Russia, knowing she has no material 
advantage to gain by war, will shrink 
from war. But, Sir, Germany and Austria 
have no interest in Asia or the Asiatic 
Provinces of Turkey. England, on the 
other hand, has a great interest in those. 
Provinces, through which, perhaps, some 
day will be the most direct route to In- 
dia. Yet there are some among us—I 
trust that the Government do not belong 
to the number—who look with calmness, 
if not with satisfaction, on the prospect 
of leaving Turkey and Russia face to 
face, and on the possibility of war 
springing up between those two coun- 
tries. Sir, I ask whether the danger of 
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that position, as regards English in- 
terests, has diminished ; whether it has 
not rather increased, since the time when 
Mr. Canning, rather than encounter the 
perils of such a situation—rather than 
allow Russia to take upon herself sing] 
the task of enforcing the proposals which 
had been agreed upon between England 
and Russia as to the affairs of Greece— 
was willing even to go the length of pro- 
posing to co-operate with Russia for the 
purpose of attaining the end in view. I 
am unwilling to believe that the re- 
sources of diplomacy are exhausted by 
the failure of the Conferencé, and that 
the efforts of Europe for the maintenance 
of peace and the obtaining of securities 
from Turkey are exhausted by the re- 
fusal of Turkey. Of this, at all events, 
I am sure—that the Government will 
take upon themselves a heavy responsi- 
bility if they do not strive to do every- 
thing in their power, not to dissolve, but 
rather to strengthen and prolong the 
concert among the Powers, for the ac- 
complishment of those beneficent ends 
which the Conference laboured, but, un- 
fortunately, laboured in vain, to attain. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I mean to follow the ex- 
ample of the noble Lord who has just 
sat down (the Marquess of Hartington) 
by speaking very briefly indeed upon 
any other subject but that on which he 
has last addressed the House. But 
before I advert to his observations on 
that matter I must, in the first place, 
acknowledge the services of my noble 
Friend the Mover (Viscount Galway) 
and my hon. Friend the Seconder of the 
Address (Mr. Torr), and I will take the 
opportunity, if my noble Friend will 
allow me, of assuring him that there must 
have been many in this House who 
sympathized entirely with the graceful 
expressions with which his speech closed, 
and that we rejoice to see that a name 
so long honourably known in this House 
is borne by one who seems worthy of it. 
The noble Lord opposite (the Marquess 
of Hartington) began by complimenting 
us on having advised Her Majesty to 
address to Parliament a speech of an 
unambitious character, and by congratu- 
lating the House on the repose which 
seemed to await it. I trust this prognos- 
tication may be agreeably fulfilled in 
the course of the Session, but I am not 
so sure that we shall have such entire 
repose as we may desire. My own im- 
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ression is that we shall have a lively 
Roden on more points than one, and 
that we shall meet with more opponents 
than we at first anticipated. e noble 
Lord has taunted us with the omission 
from Her Majesty’s Speech of certain 
subjects which he mentioned. I do not 
think it is necessary for me to discuss 
those questions of omission. With 
regard to the question of the Fugitive 
Slave Circular, to which the noble 
Lord also referred, that is a matter 
as to which it did not seem to me 
that the House would expect that it 
should be brought under their notice 
in the Queen’s Speech. It is, however, 
a subject on which many questions may 
be asked, and as to which questions I 
may say that those who ask them shall 
receive sufficient answers. Then, again, 
with respect to the Extradition question, 
to which reference was also made, at the 
present moment the matter is in a phase 
of a temporary character; a temporary 
arrangement has been made, and nego- 
tiations are going on which we hope 
may lead to a satisfactory result. The 
noble Lord also referred to the Maritime 
Contracts Bill. Well, it is not the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
drop that measure. It stood upon the 
Paper for a considerable time last Session, 
and towards the close of the Session I 
gave Notice of a Motion to refer it to a 
Select Committee; but as it was found 
impossible, from circumstances that oc- 
curred, to get the Bill through the 
second reading stage we were obliged to 
let it stand over till this year. It is, 
however, our intention to re-introduce 
it, and I hope, after it has been read a 
second time, to ask the House to send it 
to a Select Committee. I will not refer 
now to the question of Local Taxation, 
as to which the noble Lord asked one or 
two questions; but I think I may ask 
the House to wait until Monday evening 
next, when I ope my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board will introduce one of the measures 
of which he has given Notice, and make 
a statement which will show how far we 
have advanced and what progress we 
have made in that matter. These were, 
I think, the only topics to which the 
noble Lord adverted, with the exception 
of the great question of our Foreign 
policy, and I think, Sir, I shall be 
entirely conforming to the desire of the 
House if I now say a few words on that 
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subject. But I am bound to say that 
the line which the noble Lord has taken 
—although I have no right to complain 
of him for doing so—places me in a some- 
what embarrassing position, inasmuch as 
Ican neither enter fully into the question, 
nor decline to reply to his observations 
upon it. The noble Lord began by inti- 
mating—and I think with very con- 
siderable justice—that the present was 
not the occasion on which it was desirable 
that we should enter into a controversy 
as to the policy Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have pursued in regard to the 
negotiations that have taken place, the 
Papers not being yet in the hands of 
hon. Members. I can assure the House 
that every exertion has been made to get 
those Papers in a state in which they 
could be laid before the House, and I 
believe that to-morrow morning hon. 
Members will receive the whole of the 
Papers down to the close of the Con- 
ference and the return of my noble 
Friend the Marquess of Salisbury 
and Sir Henry Elliot from Constanti- 
nople. When those Papers, which are 
rather voluminous, are in the hands 
of the House, the noble Lord and 
his Friends will have an opportunity of 
quietly considering those matters on 
which he feels, and has expressed him- 
self as being in some difficulty. He will 
be able, and other hon. Members will be 
able, to see and judge for themselves 
what our course of proceedings during 
the autumn and winter have been, and 
we shall then have an opportunity—and, 
if they desire it, the opportunity will 
certainly be given—of discussing with 
the Papers in our hands, all points as to 
which discussion is considered desirable. 
But I thought that when the noble Lord 
had laid down the principle that it was not 
desirable to go into controversial matters 
now, he would have acted and spoken in 
accordance with the spirit of that obser- 
vation. The noble Lord has, however, 
in more than one part of his speech, in- 
dulged in severe criticisms and com- 
ments, which it is almost equally difficult 
for me to answer or to pass by. IfI 
answer them I necessarily enter into a 
controversy as to very difficult matters of 
an inconvenient character ; for if I enter 
into it with the Papers in my own hands, 
I am able to refer to matters some parts 
of which the House is necessarily igno- 
rant of. IfI enter into the controversy, 
and defend the action of the Government 
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on certain points on which the noble 
Lord has thought it right—and I admit 
he has the right—to challenge our con- 
duct, it may be necessary for me to enter 
into somewhat lengthened and contro- 
versial discussions as to the conduct of 
other Powers, whose action in these mat- 
ters is not to be entirely taken for granted, 
and whose action is by no means unim- 
portant with reference to some of the 
questions raised. Before I came down 
to the House I had laid down for my- 
self, as a guide in the observations I 
would address to the House, a prin- 
ciple similar to that announced by the 
noble Lord—that I would abstain as far 
as I possibly could from touching on 
anything irritating or controversial. If, 
however, we are challenged or brought 
to a controversy, we shall be able to 
meet the noble Lord, or anybody else 
who ventures to challenge us; and if the 
attacks which are likely to be made 
upon us are such as have been fore- 
shadowed by the observations of the 
noble Lord, I entertain very little doubt 
indeed as to the result. It seems to me 
that throughout the whole of his remarks 
the noble Lord has himself been misled, 
and consequently has been constantly 
misrepresenting our conduct in the va- 
rious stages of these transactions, not of 
course intentionally, but from a want of 
understanding it. He is the last man I 
would accuse of wilfully doing such a 
thing; but over and over again in the 
course of his observations the noble 
Lord made charges which, if he had had 
the Papers in his hands and had given 
them the study which I am sure with 
his candid mind he would have given 
them, he would not have made; and I 
do think it is a disadvantage, not only 
in reference to the interest of one Party 
or another, but to that of the country, 
that, in a matter of this importance, 
we should have a merely partial, one- 
sided, and imperfect discussion. The 
noble Lord does not overrate, nobody 
can, the importance of the present posi- 
tion of affairs, and the very great im- 
portance of weighing every word we use 
at the present time, and of considering 
well every step we take; and I do think 
that it is hard that we should have 
been subjected, as we have been for a 
considerable time, to representations 
which have gone abroad, and have been 
accepted abroad by persons who natu- 
rally take the authority on which they 
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were made as high authority, and yet 
which have been such as to give an en- 
tirely false and erroneous view of the 
policy we have adopted—the policy not 
only of the Government, but of the 
country. We think that an actual know- 
ledge of the facts detailed in these Papers 
will prove the wisdom and rectitude of 
our conduct, and entirely remove that 
erroneous impression. The noble Lord 
has been very profuse in his quotations 
from speeches which were made durin 

the Recess by Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I can assure the noble 
Lord that we feel the compliment which 
has been paid to us, and for my own 
part I am greatly obliged to him for 
having read sentences pronounced by 
myself on one or two occasions which I 
should have thought would not have 
attracted so much attention, but every 
one of which I am prepared to say I en- 
tirely and wholly adhere to. Among 
others, the noble Lord read an extract 
from a speech—and a very excellent one 
it was—made by my noble Friend the 
Earl of Carnarvon, in which my noble 
Friend said, in reference to speeches 
made at those indignation meetings to 
which the noble Lord referred, ‘‘ he be- 
lieved that, if rightly understood at 
home and abroad, nothing could more 
strengthen the hands of his noble Friend 
the Foreign Secretary.” Well, but in 
the words ‘if rightly understood at 
home and abroad” lies the importance 
of a great many of the speeches made 
and of the acts done during the Recess; 
and what I complain of on the part of 
the Government is, that on more than 
one occasion misunderstanding has been 
caused by speeches and writings which 
have not been rightly understood. The 
noble Lord has referred to certain 
speeches made by my noble Friend the 
Prime Minister, and said that those 
speeches have done a great deal of 
harm. If harm was done by those 
speeches, it was not by the speeches 
themselves, but by the construction which 
was put upon them, and, as I maintain, 
very erroneously put upon them, by 
those who misunderstood them. There 
has been an industrious attempt made 
for a considerable time past—for what 
reason I cannot undertake to say—to 
represent the Government of this coun- 
try as having a desire to carry the 
country into a war on behalf of Turkey, 
and as being desirous of encouraging 
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her in her policy. Now, I assert, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that there has 
been nothing in any action of the 
Government, or in any words written 
or spoken by the Government to justify 
such a representation. On the contrary, 
from a very early period of those trans- 
actions—from a period antecedent even 
to the question raised by the Bulgarian 
atrocities—the language used by my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) in his 
despatches, as the organ of the Govern- 
ment speaking for the country, and by 
other Members of the Government, has 
always been to the effect that England 
would not undertake that course of pro- 
ceeding. I can find, I think, a sentence 
of my noble Friend’s, at a very early 
date indeed, at the very time of the 
rejection of the Berlin Memorandum, 
bearing out this view of the case. It is 
in the Papers presented last Session. 
As far back, I think, as the 19th of May 
last, Her Majesty's Government, ex- 
plaining to Sir Henry Elliot for the 
information of the Porte what course 
had been taken with regard to the Berlin 
Memorandum, and the reasons why they 
had thought it undesirable to concur in 
it, go on to say that they do not desire 
to counsel the Porte to resist any advice 
or proposal which the Porte may consider 
advantageous, and that they cannot con- 
ceal from themselves that the gravity of 
the situation has arisen in a great mea- 
sure from the weakness and apathy of 
the Porte in dealing with the insurrection 
in the first stage—[Mr. W. E. Forster : 
Hear, hear!]—and in the want of con- 
fidence in the Turkish powers of govern- 
ment shown by the state into which the 
finances had been allowed to fall— 


“The responsibility must rest with the Sultan 
and his Government, and all that can be done 
by the Government of Her Majesty is to give 
such counsel as circumstances may require. 
They cannot control the events to which the 
neglect of the principles of good government 
may expose the Porte.” 


I thought I caught a laugh from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford when I read some words as to 
the want of proper energy on the part 
of the Government in dealing with the 
insurrection in the first instance. Do I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
suppose that the only meaning of the 
phrase I have quoted was that, in our 
opinion, the Porte should have used 
more physical force in subduing the 
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insurrection? If that is what he thinks 
he is entirely under an erroneous im- 
pression, because the language always 
used by Her Majesty’s Government, 
even in the earliest stages of the insur- 
rection, was to the effect that the Porte 
ought to take every means in its power 
to satisfy the wants of the insurgents; 
that they ought to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the real causes of the 
insurrection, and then, by manfully 
grappling with them, to remove those 
parts of the Government system which 
were objected to, and had resulted in 
evil. I cannot trouble the House by 
searching Blue Books for every expres- 
sion, but I will undertake to say there 
is the strongest possible evidence that 
that was the line and the meaning of 
the expressions used by my noble Friend. 
[Mr. W. E. Forster: Oh, oh!] My 
right hon. Friend says ‘‘Oh.” I can 
only say that I will undertake at the 
peepee time to make good all that I have 
said on this branch of the subject. 
Throughout all that has been done there 
is an apparent desire to throw blame 
upon us in a manner which I consider 
very unfair. The noble Lord has charged 
my noble Friend with having suggested 
that Europe should keep a ring, in which 
this contest between Turkey and Servia 
should be fought out, and he has de- 
scribed that as a very objectionable 
thing to be done. I think that if my 
noble Friend made use of any expression 
that could be construed into such a 
phrase, he must certainly be condemned 
for want of originality, he might even 
be said to be a plagiarist, for long before 
he had made use of it, it had already 
been used by the Representative of 
another Power. I notice that in a 
despatch of Lord Augustus Loftus, dated 
20th of April, he describes an interview 
which he had had with Prince Gortcha- 
koff, in the course of which the Prince 
expressed an opinion that thenegotiations 
hitherto carried on between the Porte 
and the insurgents being exhausted, 
and the Porte having appealed to arms, 
the European Powers had only to await 
the decision of combat. Ja parole, he 
said, est aux canons. When such lan- 
guage is used by Prince Gortchakoff it 
— unchallenged, but when anything 
ike it is said on the part of England itis 
made a subject of the deepest reproba- 
tion. Task why. And I ask again if it is 
fair that we are to be drawn into a dis- 
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eussion of this kind at a time when we 
do not feel ourselves thoroughly at 
liberty, and when it would not be con- 
venient for the House to go into a dis- 
cussion of the conduct of each and every 
Power in connection with each and every 
branch of these proceedings? I only 
give this instance as showing that what 
is condemned in us is passed over when 
done by others. I regret to have been 
forced to say so much on this branch of 
the subject as I have done, for I depre- 
cate any attempt at the present time to 
induce the House to enter upon a dis- 
cussion as to the conduct of Russia or 
any other of the Great Powers with 
whom we have been acting in reference 
to this question. My belief is that at 
the present moment we stand in a posi- 
tion which is full of hope as well as full 
of anxiety. My belief is that the result 
of the Conference has been by no means 
what is described as a failure. It is 
true that it has not at present led to the 
adoption of those particular proposals 
which were agreed upon by the Powers, 
and in so far as that goes, undoubtedly 
it was a failure; but in other respects 
it is not a failure. It has led to a 
good understanding among the Six 
Powers, to a comparison of their de- 
mands, and to an elimination from 
those demands of whatever seemed ex- 
travagant or dangerous, or which would 
not have been accepted. It has also 
produced a feeling of cordiality and 
mutual respect which I believe cannot 
fail to be of the utmost importance in 
the future conduct of European affairs 
if we are only allowed time and fair 
play, and an attempt is not made to 
make our every action, tone, and word 
suspect, by putting upon it an interpre- 
tation which its authors would disclaim, 
which can lead to no good, and may 
lead to much mischief. What I object 
to is the emphasizing everything that 
you can lay hold of—emphasizing every- 
thing that can tell against your own 
country. [Jnterruption.] Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
to say—‘‘ Does your own country mean 
the Government ?” 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The right hon. Gentleman is wrong in 
supposing the observation which he 
questions to have been made by my 
right hon. Friend. I may say it was I 
who made the observation; but I do not 
know that the right hon. Gentleman has 
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heard me quite correctly. What I said 
was, ‘“‘ For country read Government.” 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg the noble Lord’s pardon. 
He draws a distinction between the 
country and the Government, a distinc- 
tion which he is perfectly justified in 
drawing, and which I think he ought to 
ut to the test. The noble Lord will 
ardly deny that in these matters this 
country has to maintain an important 
position. He will hardly deny that this 
country must be represented by its Go- 
vernment for the time being; and if the 
noble Lord means to imply by the cor- 
rection which he has just now kindly 
supplied us with, that the Government 
does not represent the country, the 
sooner he falas steps to bring that to 
the proof the better. 
before, that we have got into such con- 
troversial matters. can assure the 
House that it was very far indeed from 
my intention when I came to this House 
to be betrayed into this kind of dis- 
cussion, but I have been provoked into 
it, and I regret that we should on this 
first night of the Session have diverged 
from what I think is the more con- 
venient and the better course. The 
noble Lord has taken this opportunity 
of asking certain questions of the Go- 
vernment; and nothing could be more 
convenient or legitimate than that 
questions should be put, and that we 
should endeavour to answer them as far 
as possible. But I must distinguish 
between questions which are really ques- 
tions put for information as to the atti- 
tude of the Government, and questions 
which are put, I may say, in the nature 
of taunt or attack. As to the observa- 
tions made on speeches of the Prime 
Minister and other matters of that sort, 
they are very legitimate indeed for a 
subject of attack if there is a distinct 
oF ar at issue before the House, but 
do not exactly see in what respect the 
particular questions the noble Lord has 
put bear upon the actual matter of in- 
terest to the country—namely, to know 
what the attitude of the Government is, 
and what the policy of the Government 
is and has been. I must say with re- 
gard to some points in the observations 
of the noble Lord, I think a more care- 
ful study of the Blue Books of last 
Session would have shown him that 
there was not quite so great a discre- 
pancy between the speech of the Prime 
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Minister at Aylesbury and the facts of 
the case as he seems to believe. But I 
will not do more than just call attention 
to one of those despatches—I mean the 
despatch from Prince Gortchakoff to 
Count Schouvaloff, communicated to 
Lord Derby by Count Schouvaloff on the 
19th June, in which His Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia is referred to as 
seeing with much satisfaction the initi- 
ative taken by Mr. Disraeli, and the 
confidence again shown towards Russia. 
‘We feel ourselves,” the despatch pro- 
ceeds, ‘‘notundeserving of it, and we shall 
answer it with the most complete reci- 
procity.” He then goes on to state 
what the views of the Russian Govern- 
ment are, and how far they correspond 
with the views of the Prime Minister. I 
mention this merely to show that com- 
munications were going on. between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Russian 
Government at the time of which Lord 
Beaconsfield spoke in the Aylesbury 
speech. It is quite true that these 
negotiations did not assume the formal 
shape of ordinary despatches, but the 
reason of that is that they were to a 
great extent conversations between the 
Prime Minister, Lord Derby, and the 
Ministers of Russia and Austria in par- 
ticular, in order, if possible, to arrive at 
some solution of the difficulties which 
had arisen after the refusal of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to join in the Berlin 
Memorandum. I do not remember the 
exact words which Lord Beaconsfield 
used at Aylesbury ; but he was perfectly 
right in saying that we did not, after 
rejecting the Berlin Memorandum, with- 
draw ourselves into our shell and say, 
‘we will have nothing to do with the 
matter;” but we did endeavour as well as 
we could to see what arrangement could 
be brought about. Aye, and fruit came 
of that arrangement, because the main 
point of difficulty with which he had to 
deal was as to the particular system of 
autonomy which it would be best to in- 
troduce into the insurgent Provinces. 
There was a difference in the views of 
the Austrian and Russian Governments 
as to the exact amount of autonomy that 
should be proposed, and Lord Derby and 
the Prime Minister were exerting them- 
selves to bring about some solution that 
should settle the question. And we see 
the result, because, in point of fact, when 
the Conference came to be proposed, 
these discussions bore their fruit, and a 
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definition of autonomy was arrived at 
which was satisfactory to both Powers. 
While I mention this, I think these are 
questions on which it would probably be 
more satisfactory that we should hear 
what the Prime Minister himself will be 
able to tell the country in answer to 
questions which I have no doubt have 
been similarly put to him in “ another 
place.” What I am anxious to say is 
this—the House must not suppose that 
we have been without a policy, or that 
we have been shifting and changing in 
our policy throughout these transactions. 
Nothing is more easy than to represent 
that on such a day, the 21st September, 
you suddenly changed your position, and 
that as the days began to get shorter 
your policy began to be different. There 
is not the slightest foundation for such a 
charge against us. The House must re- 
collect that there are certain times and 
particular crises when it may be necessary 
to write a despatch of a different cha- 
racter from those which preceded it. 
There is a time for everything. Thus 
the despatch which was written by 
my noble Friend the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in reference to the 
Bulgarian atrocities, and which my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Assheton Cross) said 
was a very strong despatch for one 
friendly Power to have written to 
another, could not have been written 
until we had received authentic infor- 
mation supplied by our Ambassador 
with regard to those atrocities. There- 
fore, it was not the case that a change 
suddenly came over the line of the 
Government policy when that despatch 
was written; but the fact was the des- 
patch was written at the time we had 
received the information, which had 
not been in our possession before. With 
that simple fact we give an explana- 
tion that ought to put an end to those 
far-fetched and rather invidious sugges- 
tions which have been made as to a 
change having occurred in our policy at 
that time. Then the noble Lord goes 
on to say, ‘‘It was on the 21st of Sep- 
tember when you for the first time pro- 
posed mediation.” It is clearly impos- 
sible, without the Blue Books being in 
the hands of kon. Members, for me to 
ask them to follow me through all the 
negotiations that have occurred, but in 
brief they amount to this. We told 
Parliament and the country when we 
separated in the Autumn that we must 
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wait—that we could do nothing at that 
time when the war had broken out, but 
they might depend upon it that as 
soon as opportunity presented itself we 
should seize it as speedily as we could to 
offer our good offices to put an end to it, 
and the moment that such an oppor- 
tunity did present itself, on the applica- 
tion of the Prince of Servia for our media- 
tion, and as soon as it, was possible to 
complete the necessary correspondence to 
which that application led, we availed 
ourselves of it. That is the natural— 
and, as I should have thought, the self- 
evident—reason why that particular time 
was chosen for our interference. The 
noble Lord referred just now to some 
remarks which I made during the 
Recess. I am anxious to repeat those 
remarks to the House. I still believe 
most fully, as much now as when I said 
it before, that our object should be to 
preserve peace, but that peace cannot 
be placed upon a solid footing unless it 
is accompanied by measures for the im- 
provement of the government of the 
aggrieved Christian Provinces of Turkey. 
It is the belief of Her: Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that it is an object of paramount 
and cardinal importance to the peace of 
Europe, and therefore to the interests 
of England, that an improvement should 
be made in the government of those 
Provinces. We believe it as fully as the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gladstone). We have never disguised 
our opinion about it, and the only ques- 
tion has been in what manner that good 
government is to be brought about. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich has on more occasions than 
one told us that we have incurred by 
the events of the Crimean War and the 
Treaty of 1856 a special responsibility 
for the good government of the Chris- 
tians in Turkey. I will not now enter 
into a discussion on the precise limits of 
that special responsibility; but we do 
acknowledge that we stand in a dif- 
ferent position with reference to the 
Christian populations of Turkey from that 
in which we stand to the subjects of other 
Powers, and we recognize it as our duty 
by every legitimate means in our power 
to look after and to care for the condition 
of those populations. But we must re- 


member how difficult a matter this inter- 
vention must necessarily be. Some years 
ago almost everybody in this House, 
and certainly every one on the opposite 
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side, would have sprung to his feet had 
it been said that the doctrine of Eng- 
land with regard to the internal affairs 
of other countries was anything but 
that of a policy of non-intervention. 
The term ‘non-intervention ”’ appears 
to be rather less popular with hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
now than it used to be. But that doc- 
trine is one which is based upon very 
sound and good reasons; although it 
ought not to be pushed to an extreme, 
and is one which must at times be de- 
parted from, and which we must not 
adopt in its narrowest and most exclusive 
sense. If you say you refuse to interfere 
in the affairs of a country in conse- 
quence of your wishing to save your- 
selves trouble, and being put to a great 
expense of blood and treasure, it may 
become a question whether you are acting 
right or not, but at all events it is a 
matter about which each country must 
judge for itself how far it will make up 
its mind to go. But beyond this you 
have to consider as a great reason 
for caution in intervention—that if you 
hastily intervene in the affairs of a 
foreign country, you will very seldom 
find that your intervention succeeds in 
its object. I do not say that if you have 
a particular object in view, such as to 
force a country to give up a war, or to 
yield one of its Provinces, or if you 
make this or that definite demand upon 
it, such as the giving up of a prisoner, 
that you may not intervene, and put 
on pressure, and be successful in your 
interference. But if you intervene for 
the general purpose of introducing 
good government into a country which 
for centuries has been misgoverned, 
you are undertaking a task which 
you are exceedingly likely to fail in, 
and it is quite probable that you may 
succeed not only in not doing what 
you would, but in making matters 
worse by an intervention which is not a 
wise one. That would especially be the 
case if you were endeavouring to improve 
the government of a country against 
the will of the governing power itself. 
If you bring it to co-operate with you, 
good may be done; but if you are endea- 
vouring by force to arrange a system by 
which the government of the country 
may be improved against the will of the 
soverel ete of that country, you 
are undertaking a task which is exceed- 
ingly difficult. Now, I venture to think 
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the course we have pursued has been 
the right and prudent course. We have 
endeavoured as far as possible, not only 
by advice, but by the strongest pressure 
short of coercion, by the strongest pres- 
sure of our authority and advice, earn- 
estly, urgently, and repeatedly pressed 
upon the Porte to induce that Power to 
take a course which we believed, and 
our Allies believed, would be beneficial 
to its Christian population. That is the 
point to which the Conference brought 
matters when they presented their pro- 
posals to the Porte, and I deeply regret 
the conduct of the Porte in refusing 
them. I think that conduct is most ill- 
advised, and that it will entail respon- 
sibilities upon that country which to 
her boldest statesman must appear very 
alarming. What course we are now 
to take must be a matter for considera- 
tion; but I can assure the House that 
it is a subject that is engaging the 
gravest consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. We have laid down one 
or two lines for our guidance. We have 
from the beginning said what we say 
now, that we are not prepared to have 
recourse to coercion. We desire to 
avoid separate action, we desire to have 
common action, we believe that in this 
matter it is for the interests of all par- 
ties, including the Christian populations 
of Turkey themselves, that we should 
have common action among all the 
Powers, because we believe that in 
common action lies the best chance 
for securing the better. government of 
those Provinces. Separate interven- 
tion will always be suspected. Sepa- 
rate intervention by any Power—and 
I say it without the slightest notion of 
offence—separate intervention by such 
Powers as Russia and Austria is sure to 
be suspected, because it is impossible 
that these Powers should not be sus- 
pected of having private interests of 
their own which may affect their conduct 
subsequently. It is, therefore, better for 
all parties that the intervention, what- 
ever it may be, should be in common, 
and by the Powers acting altogether. 
Now, we hope that by the course ‘which 
has been taken during the proceedings 
of the year that we have brought matters 
to this point—that the Powers are sin- 
cerely and substantially agreed and are 
prepared to act together. But it is ne- 
cessary in concerted action that you 
should use your own judgment. It 
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would not do to obtain concert by blindly 
surrendering your own judgment to that 
of every other Power. We desired con- 
cert at the time of the presentation of 
the Berlin Memorandum, but we could 
not see our way to it, and we should 
have acted improperly if contrary to our 
judgment we had accepted the proposals 
of that Note. And, similarly, in all the 
other proposals we have made we have 
endeavoured to act upon our own judg- 
ment, and upon that judgment we in- 
tend to act in future. I will not trouble 
the House with any speculations as to 
what is likely immediately to happen. 
The noble Lord opposite has referred 
to what he calls the recent revolution 
in Constantinople, but which is rather 
a change of Ministry than a revolution, 
and has made the fall of a Minister the 
text for some remarks upon what he 
supposed might be said of the value of 
the new Turkish Constitution. I am 
bound to say that giving every credit 
to the authors of that Constitution, and 
being willing to look at it in the most 
favourable light as a piece of paper 
legislation, I cannot put the smallest 
confidence, nor, I believe, could anybody 
put the smallest confidence, in any Con- 
stitution of that kind affording a remedy 
for the evils which you have to deal 
with. Constitutions cannot be impro- 
vised in a few months and imposed on a 
country wholly unaccustomed to them ; 
neither can it be supposed that they will 
have all the effects in a country like 
Turkey that they have in a country to 
which they are indigenous. Constitu- 
tions are the growth of centuries, and 
though it may be possible—I do not 
pretend to form an opinion on sucha 
matter—that if this Constitution were 
allowed to work for a considerable time, 
and were allowed fair play and were 
honestly worked, it might suit the Turk- 
ish nation and might lead to beneficial 
results to the Christian Provinces of that 
country ; yet it is ridiculous to suppose 
that the mere proclamation of a Con- 
stitution without guarantees that it will 
be properly administered could produce 
any sensible results. So far as the effect 
to be expected from the Constitution is 
concerned, I think there is comparatively 
little importance in the change to which 
the noble Lord has referred; but I 
think we are bound to consider that in 
this matter we must give credit to Turkey 
for the willingness she has shown to 
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reform herself. "We must bear in mind 
that when the Powers said—You must 
improve your system of collecting the 
revenue, you must improve your judi- 
cial system, you must improve your 
police system, Turkey has not obsti- 
nately set herself down and said ‘‘ No.” 
She has not said, ‘No; you have no 
right to interfere, and I trust you will 
not meddle with these matters,’’ but she 
has expressed her willingness and anx- 
iety to grant these reforms. I know it 
will be said we have to deal not so much 
with obstinacy against reform, as with 
the weakness of a country which has 
been so long obstinately misgoverned, 
in our efforts to produce a better system 
of government. But we were of opinion 
that in making the proposal we did to 
Turkey at the Conference we were offer- 
ing her that which she most wanted ; 
that we were offering it in a form as 
little offensive to her pride and dignity 
as possible ; and that we were offering 
her external guarantees to enable her to 
do the work which she said she was 
willing to do. It was the intention of 
the Government that upon matters of 
detail there should be the freest discus- 
sion with those who being charged with 
the government of the country, and 
having a knowledge of its circumstances, 
might be supposed best able to devise 
those measures that were needful for 
Turkey. What was important for us to 
do was to obtain some kind of guarantee 
that these improvements, when decided 
upon, should be carried into effect. 
Now, we believed that among the great 
evils which beset Turkey there was none 
greater than the constant change of 
provincial Governors. Everybody who 
speaks about the condition of Turkey 
and the evils under which she suffers 
will tell you that one of the greatest of 
those evils is the constant change of the 
Governors of Provinces, and that no 
sooner has one Governor become ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of a 
Province, and acquired an interest in it, 
than another man goes behind his back, 
offers a large sum of money for his re- 
moval, and gets himself appointed Go- 
vernor of the Province, which he op- 
presses and misgoverns. One of the ob- 


jectswe hadin view attheConference was 
that these changes should be put under 
some restraint, tending to give greater 
security of tenure to the office of pro- 
vincial Governor. With regard to police 
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and judicial reforms, what we wanted 
to do was not to impose a new Constitu- 
tion upon Turkey, but to get guarantees 
that Turkey would endeavour to carry 
into effect those reforms which were 
necessary. I am asked what is the policy 
of the Government? Well, I say the 
policy of the Government is expressed 
in a short paragraph of Her Majesty’s 
Speech. Her Majesty says that— 

“In taking these steps, My object has 
throughout been to maintain the Peace of Eu- 
rope, and to bring about the better Govern- 
ment of the disturbed Provinces, without in- 
fringing upon the independence and integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire.” 
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We are taunted with speaking of the 
independence and integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire, and with referring to the 
Treaties of 1856 and 1871, as if they 
were Treaties by which we were slavishly 
bound to Turkey, while we neglected 
to regard them as giving us opportuni- 
ties of doing good to her subjects. I 
entirely deny that. We are neither 
slavishly bound to the Treaties, nor 
did we neglect the opportunities af- 
forded of doing good under those 
Treaties. And whether you say this or 
that step was directly required by the 
Treaty or not, we have proceeded 
in the sense of the Treaty of 1856, 
which was confirmed and ratified by the 
Treaty of 1871; and we have been 
endeavouring to make use of the in- 
fluence and discharge ourselves of the 
responsibility acquired by that Treaty 
for the benefit of the populations of 
Turkey. It is impossible that we can 
have any other object. When you talk 
of British interests, of course there 
are special British interests in connection 
with this subject, just as there are also 
Russian and Austrian and other special 
interests. But we have interests in 
some respects of a more peculiar charac- 
ter than those of the other European 
Powers, and when we speak of British 
interests we speak of them in the 
broadest and highest sense. The great 
interest of Bagland is that we should 
maintain an honourable peace through- 
out the world; and that is not only tho 
interest of England, but the interest of 
the whole world. Can anybody look 
around over the map of Europe, and 
point to any country which has not 
more risk of loss than prospect of gain 
by any disturbance or a state of hos- 
tility? In any case, I venture to say that 
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in every instance the interest of England 
coincides with the interests of the rest of 
the world for peace. Well, if thatis the 
case with the Great Powers it is also the 
ease of small Powers like Roumania, 
Servia, and Montenegro, which are grow- 
ing communities, but which are disturbed 
in the progress of their growth by the 
quarrels which are fastened upon them. 
I think you will find in these Papers a 
most touching remonstrance from the 
Government of Roumania, showing how 
her progress has been checked, and 
what misery has been caused by the 
state of disturbance in which she has 
been kept. Therefore I assume, and I 
venture to say you will do harm by 
keeping up a state of agitation. I 
say that the interests even of the popu- 
lations in the disturbed Provinces in 
Turkey themselves are best to be served 
by the maintenance of peace; and I be- 
lieve it is far more probable that a satis- 
factory arrangement will be made by 
the maintenance of peace in those Pro- 
vinces than by disturbance and war. 
That is the policy which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have endeavoured to 
pursue, and which as long as we are 
honoured with the confidence of the 
country we shall continue to pursue. 
We desire to bring about and maintain 
a common concert in these matters ; but 
let me say, if we are to maintain a com- 
mon concert with other countries, it is 
absolutely essential that we should wish 
to be respecters of Treaties. There is a 
great desire now to throw dirt, if I may 
use so familiar an expression, upon the 
Treaty obligations by which we are 
bound. There is even an attempt to say 
that the Treaty of 1856 has been broken, 
and therefore is in no way binding, be- 
cause Turkey has not observed it her- 
self. [Mr. Munpetza: Lord Salisbury 
said so.] I shall be rather surprised to 
find that that language has been used 
by Lord Salisbury. What I say is, the 
Treaty of 1856 was renewed by the late 
Government only six years ago—in the 
year 1871. Now, how is it that Turkey 
has broken the Treaty of 1856? What 
Article has she broken of it? You will 
say she has broken the spirit of the 
Treaty, because she has not governed 
as she ought to govern. Didshe govern 
as she ought to have done down to the 
year 1871? No advantage was taken 
by the British Government of the oppor- 
tunity then afforded to make a repre- 
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sentation to Turkey that she had broken 
that Treaty. At the time when the 
Treaty was brought under review, the 
Government of Russia did point to cer- 
tain breaches which she ‘said had been 
made in the Treaty. Those breaches 
were, I think, of a remarkable charac- 
ter, having reference to the grant of 
greater freedom to Roumania, for in- 
stance, and other things; but the point 
was never urged, was never realized 
that Turkey was in any way guilty of a 
breach of that Treaty in respect of the 
misgovernment of the Christians. But, 
surely, if misgovernment puts an end to 
a Treaty of this important character, the 
charge should have been pointed out 
and advantage taken of it by those who 
are responsible for the renewing of the 
Treaty. 1donotfor a moment bring this 
forward in order to cast reproach upon 
the late Government, but rather to show 
that they must have known and seen, 
as we know and see, the great practical 
difficulties of dealing with this question. 
It was not that their attention had not 
been directed to this question, for it had 
frequently been brought on in connec- 
tion with Cretan affairs, but still the ques- 
tion was not raised, and the despatches 
published in 1860 or 1861 show that full 
and ample notice had been taken of the 
misgovernment of Turkey. What the 
Government of that day was endeavour- 
ing to do was no doubt the right thing 
to do—to bring their influence to bear 
for the improvement of Turkey, and the 
fact that they brought their influence to 
bear is a'proof that the exertions we 
have made to bring about a better state 
of things will compare not unfavourably 
with those of our Predecessors. I must 
apologize to the noble Lord if I have 
omitted to notice any other matters 
which I ought to have noticed; but 
there was one point on which the noble 
Lord spoke with regard to our having 
retired for a certain period from the 
armistice negotiations. I think the 
noble Lord had better wait till he has 
the whole of the Papers in his hands, 
and he can follow the whole transaction. 
I think he will see, and the House will 
see, that it is fair to wait until we can 
follow the whole of the negotiations. 
The noble Lord has certainly not given 
the version which I think he would give 
if he had taken the whole negotiations 
together; but beyond saying that I 
would rather] not enter into a discussion 
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of the subject just now. I have only 
one word more to say, and that is this— 
that when the noble Lord, and those 
who agree with him on this subject, re- 
ceive the Papers they will see a full offi- 
cial account of all the proceedings con- 
nected with the Conference, they will 
see the Instructions given to Lord Salis- 
bury, and they will see in how faithful 
a manner those Instructions were carried 
out. The people of England have every 
reason in this matter to be proud of their 
Representative; and if, unfortunately, 
the result has not been in all respects 
such as it was our desire that it should 
be, we shall, I am sure, all be ready to 
admit that it was not owing to a failure 
on the part of my noble and distin- 
guished Friend. But I wish it to be un- 
derstood that in what was done my noble 
Friend was not acting, as some persons 
would have us believe, on his own judg- 
ment alone, and that he was not striking 
out a new line, and one that was not 
authorized or prescribed to him by his 
Instructions. On the contrary, my noble 
Friend was strictly in accord with his 
Instructions in all those proceedings. 
I saw, and saw, I may say, with some 
amusement, the other day in a news- 
paper which takes a great interest in 
the subject, a quotation from some of the 
closing words—or nearly the closing 
words—which Lord Salisbury used in 
one of the last meetings of the Con- 
ference; and the remark was made that 
if such language as that had been used 
by Her Majesty’s Government, it would 
have given a very different colour to 
their proceedings in this matter. But 
these identical words, I think, were 
taken by Lord Salisbury from the In- 
structions with which he was furnished ; 
and I will venture to read to the House 
a few words from those Instructions. 

Mr. GLADSTONE suggested that the 
right hon. Gentleman was out of Order 
in reading from an unpublished docu- 
ment. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: I think, Sir, I may take the 
opportunity of reading a few words 
from the Instructions given to Lord 
Salisbury, which will be found in these 
Papers. [Mr. Gtapstonz: Order, 
order!] I imagine I am strictly in 
Order in reading an extract from a 
Paper which has been formally laid on 
the Table of the House. 
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think my right hon. Friend will admit, 
if he looks to the precedents, that I 
should be justified in reading from a 
Paper which I propose to lay on the 
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Table. I should not be justified in 
reading from a Paper which I said I 
could not lay on the Table; but when I 
am proposing to read a few very short 
extracts from the Instructions given to 
Lord Salisbury, in order to show what 
the spirit was in which he was sent to 
Constantinople, I think the House will 
bear with me. I would simply say, in 
the first place, that in the early part of 
the Instructions laid down for Lord Salis- 
bury’s guidance — [‘‘Order, order a 
If any hon. Member says I am out o 

Order I am willing to sit down and argue 
the point, but Iam not disposed to be 
stopped in doing that which I believe to 
be strictly in Order. Lord Salisbury 
having been informed of the general 
views of Her Majesty’s Government, 
first of all of the English basis on which 
the Conference was founded, and then 
of the scheme of administration which 
Her Majesty’s Government were to pro- 
pose, the Instructions went on to say— 


“ Her Majesty’s Government have not en- 
deavoured to offer more than the outline of a 
system of local self-government, in which they 
have aimed at the establishment of provincial 
administration under Governors whose ability 
and integrity would be vouched for by the 
guarantee of a diplomatic veto, acting with pro- 
vincial elective assemblies having control over 
the local taxation, with permanent judges and 
other higher officials appointed under a similar 
guarantee, and with a reformed system of local 
militia and police, the removal of any remaining 
Christian disabilities, the improvement of the 
land laws, and the amelioration of the condition 
of the whole agricultural population. 

‘*Her Majesty’s Government believe that if 
some such system of local self-government could 
be established, it would form the best guarantee 
for the well-being of these provinces, and open 
the way to the general adoption of reformed 
and constitutional Government throughout the 
Turkish Empire. 

‘* Having thus stated the nature of the gua- 
rantees which Her Majesty’s Government con- 
sider may fairly be demanded of the Porte, it 
remains for me to state explicitly that Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot countenance the 
introduction into the Conference of proposals, 
however plausible or well-intentioned, which 
would bring foreign armies into Turkish terri- 
tory in violation of the engagements by which 
the Guaranteeing Powers are solemnly bound. 

“In authorizing your Excellency to declare 
this determination on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Governmentat the Conference, should occasion re- 
quire it, they desire at the sametime thatit should 
understood by the Porte that Great Britain 
is resolved not to sanction misgovernment and 
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oppression, and that if the Porte by obstinacy 
or apathy opposes the efforts which are now 
making to place the Ottoman Empire on a more 
secure basis, the responsibility of the conse- 
quences which may ensue will rest solely with 
the Sultan and his advisers.” —[ Turkey, No. 2, 
p-p- 9, 10.] 

Sir, the Sultan and his Advisers have 
taken upon themselves that responsi- 
bility, and it now rests with the other 
Powers of Europe to consider what course 
they shall take in consequence. Her 
Majesty’s Government will enter into 
consultation with our Allies on this sub- 
ject; and I feel confident that, whatever 
may be the result of those consultations, 
our course will be one worthy of the 
honour and consistent with the interests 
of England. 

. Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, although 
my right hon. Friend has addressed 
the House at great length, with ex- 
cellent temper, and great ability, yet 
his speech has served more than any 
other to impress this conviction on my 
mind—namely, that it is totally im- 
‘ possible for us at present to arrive at a 
satisfactory discussion of the question. 
And if I do regret his having read from 
the Instructions to Lord Salisbury, I do 
not join issue with him on the point of 
Order. My learning does not carry me 
far enough for that; but I join issue 
with him on the point of usage and on 
the point of utility. If there be a rule 
of this House against quoting from offi- 
cial Papers which are not before the 
House, the meaning of it is that the 
quotations so made cannot be checked 
and followed by those who hear them ; 
and my right hon. Friend in making 
that quotation made one which we have 
no power to follow or tocheck. That 
was the reasen of the objection which I 
ventured to take. I did not intend or 
propose to press it beyond that point, 
and my right hon. Friend, I may ven- 
ture to remind him, went directly in the 
teeth of the admonition he himself again 
and again gave us—to wait for the 
Papers and not!attempt to discuss the 
matter without them. For my own part, 
recognizing the justice of that admoni- 
tion so strongly, and especially after the 
able speech of my noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Hartington), I should not 
have said a word to-night but for the 
fact that there have been several allu- 
sions made to what is called the agita- 
tion of the Autumn and to the exagge- 
rations connected with it. In the de- 
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bates which it is evident will arise on 
this subject, I shall be prepared to stand 
by every word that I have written or 
spoken upon it. And if the charge of 
exaggeration be made against me, I al- 
together repel and repudiate that charge. 
My quotations against Her Majesty’s 
Government ‘have consisted almost ex- 
clusively of quotations from their own 
speeches and writings. I grant that the 
accusations conveyed by those quota- 
tions have been severe, but that is not 
my fault; and they have not derived a 
colour or an addition from anything that 
has been said by me. But I must ad- 
here to opinions which you may, if you 
please, call exaggeration. If a plan is 
proposed of which you disapprove, be- 
cause you think it goes too far, you may 
apply that term to it if you choose; but 
though you may think a plan which you 
believe goes beyond the necessity of the 
case is unwise, that is not what is com- 
monly meant by the word exaggeration. 
My right hon. Friend—and I regret it— 
seems to be still involved in the old 
labyrinth of persuasions to Turkey to 
set about the work of self-reform. He 
said that Turkey did not repel the idea 
of self-reform ; she did not get upon the 
high horse, as other Powers might have 
done, and say she would not do it, but 
she was willing to entertain this, to en- 
tertain that, and to entertain the other ; 
and my right hon. Friend thinks that 
that is a matter of great satisfaction. 
[The Cuancettor of the ExcHEQuer : 
No, no! I donot.] Then he does not 
think it is a matter of great satisfaction. 
I have misunderstood his speech, and I 
am glad to have been able to have re- 
moved that misapprehension, which may 
have entered other minds as well as my 
own. He quotes the words of Lord 
Carnarvon, and dwells on what he thinks 
is an important qualification when Lord 
Carnarvon, in a passage which did him 
great honour, said that what is called 
‘the autumn agitation ’’ would do great 
good, and would immensely strengthen 
the hands of the Government, provided 
the speeches and the writings were 
rightly understood. I accept that state- 
ment. I do notsuppose any man would 
be responsible for the misunderstanding 
of his speeches and his writings, and I 
myself entirely decline to be held re- 
sponsible for the versions given at Con- 
servative dinners and clubs of my 
speeches at any of the public meetings 
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of my countrymen, freely called together. 
The fair question is, what is the true 
construction to be put upon those 
speeches and the writings. I have, 
however, no information that would lead 
me to believe that such speeches and 
writings have been misunderstood. On 
the contrary, I think they have con- 
vinced the nations of Europe that the 
feelings of the British nation had been 
grossly misapprehendéd up to the close 
of the Session of Parliament. It was 
the language held by the Government 
which had brought about that misap- 
prehension, and it was what is called 
“the autumn agitation’—it was the 
popular expression—most irregular, if 
you like, most undesirable I admit, and 
not to be resorted to except under the 
strongest necessity—it was that agitation 
which has given the Continent of Europe 
to understand what the real feelings of 
the British people are. My right hon. 
Friend complains of the misunderstand- 
ing of the words of Lord Derby. My 
right hon. Friend—I must do him the 
honour and justice to say—was the first 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government, 
or nearly the first, who as late as the 
month of September acknowledged that 
we had a great responsibility for the 
condition of the subject races in European 
Turkey. That avowal did him honour ; 
but during the last Session of Parliament, 
when the whole subject appeared to me 
to be exclusively in the hands of the Prime 
Minister and of the Foreign Secretary, 
never once were we able to obtain a single 
declaration which owned that responsi- 
bility. My right hon. Friend says we 
misunderstand the words of Lord Derby. 
I do not wish to misunderstand them or, 
in emphasizing them, attribute to Lord 
Derby what is odious or invidious. I 
wish to know the true natural and gram- 
matical meaning of language. Lord 
Derby had said, in speaking on the sub- 
ject, that the gravity of the situation 
arose from the weakness and apathy of 
the Porte in dealing with the insur- 
rection in its earlier stages; and my 
right hon. Friend says that ‘dealing 
with the insurrection” means that the 
Porte was apathetic in removing the 
causes of discontent which led to the 
insurrection. Talk of the hair-splitting 


of theologians. I must say that of all 
the schools I have ever known I do not 
think there was ever any more suc- 
cessful than my right hon. Friend in the 
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interpretation of words. At any rate I 
venture to state what was my construc- 
tion, and I say that ‘dealing with the 
insurrection’’ can only mean the military 
measures taken against the insurrection. 
If Lord Derby had said, ‘‘ dealing with 
the causes of the insurrection,” or ‘‘ with 
the discontent which led to the insur- 
rection,” there would have been some 
cover for the interpretation of my right 
hon. Friend. But ‘‘dealing with the 
insurrection ’’ is a phrase which I think, 
can only reasonably bear the meaning I 
have ventured to put upon it. At any 
rate, readers of the debates to-morrow 
will form their own judgment upon the 
matter, and will form it in deference 
neither to my judgment, nor to that of 
my right hon. Friend. I hope it will 
not be said there is any attempt, on my 
part at least, to twist language, and I do 
not accuse my right hon. Friend of any 
such thing by voluntary action; but I 
contend that it is a palpable paradox to 
apply to the words ‘dealing with the 
insurrection ’’ the sense which my right 
hon. Friend has endeavoured to put upon 
them. Well, then, my right hon. Friend 
insists that there has been no change of 
policy on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. For my own part, I must 
say, though I have my own opinion upon 
the policy and proceedings of the Go- 
vernment, that is not the portion of the 
question which interests me or which 
has interested me at any conjuncture of 
these proceedings. My desire is that 
what is right should be done, and in my 
opinion, this is without exception the 
most solemn question we have ever had 
to discuss. I will not enter into the 
Treaty of 1871, but this I will say—my 
right hon. Friend thinks that, in common 
with others, all Members of this House 
and Members of every Government are 
at all times perfectly aware of the exact 
mode in which the Provinces of the 
Turkish Empire are governed. I am 
very glad that the comprehensive mind 
of my right hon. Friend has been enabled 
to keep him stocked from year to year 
with the information. Such has not 
been the case with me. It has only 
been long and painful investigation that 
has brought me to the conclusion at 
which I now stand. I adhere to that 
which my right hon. Friend perhaps 
calls an exaggeration, and I affirm that 
no schemes of reform will be other than 
a delusion—a mischievous, unpardonable 
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delusion—after so many have been ex- 

rienced and detected, which recognizes 
and establishes what is called the inde- 
pendence of Turkey in the government 
of the revolted Provinces. It is per- 
fectly idle to talk of the indépendence of 
Turkey in the government of these re- 
volted Provinces, if you mean to do any- 
thing which is worthy of doing. I am 
bound to say—though I am not respon- 
sible in any way for the plans of the 
Conference; they were not my plans. 
They were of a different character, very 
complex, and full of danger, and open to 
much objection—but at the same time 
the Conference did go pretty nearly to 
the root of the matter. They did intro- 
duce the element of foreign authority 
into the government of those Provinces, 
thereby effectually crippling the exercise 
of arbitrary Turkish authority within 
these limits, and thereby also putting an 
end, so far as those Provinces are con- 
cerned, to the doctrine of the inde- 
pendence of Turkey. But, Sir, in these 
remarks, my object is not to widen the 
field of this controversy. I have I be- 
lieve confined myself strictly to the few 
points which have fallen from my right 
hon. Friend and others, and to theseI will 
adhere also in the few words I have yet 
to say. My right hon. Friend says there 
has been no change of policy. If it be 
a comfort and satisfaction to the mind of 
my right hon. Friend to believe this, 
God forbid I should grudge him one iota 
of that comfort. I hope, however, on 
the other hand, he will not grudge me 
the satisfaction of saying that in the 
present policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, I now recognize not all I could 
desire, not all that I could hope to see in 
the future, but certain great facts for 
which we formerly looked in vain. 
There is, in the first place, an acknow- 
ledgment of responsibility. We no 
longer hear that if ever there was a case 
for absolute non-interference, it is the 
case of the Sultan and his subjects, as 
was said by Lord Beaconsfield. We do 
not now hear that we have no more to 
do with the quarrel between the Sultan 
and his subjects than we have to do with 
any other quarrel between a Sovereign 
and his people, as was said by Lord 
Derby. All thisisa gain. ‘There has 
been no change of policy!” Never mind! 
Those things are gone, and we shall, at 
all events, hear from responsible Mini- 
sters no more opinions like those—thanks 
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in no small degree to the much-despised 
‘autumn agitation.” Then my right 
hon. Friend said, I think, that there had 
been an industrious attempt to fasten 
upon the Government the charge of a 
desire to lead the country into a war for 
Turkey. Now, I have heard a good deal 
of the most mischievous matter, which 
has been almost treasonably ventilated 
against the present Government, but I 
have never heard of that. What I have 
heard is this—that, from whatever mo- 
tives, and probably from motives quite dis- 
tinct from such a desire, the Government 
placed us in a position in which there was 
great danger of being led to that result. 
The demonstration in Besika Bay, the 
conversion of the squadron there into a 
fleet, the acceptance of the compliments 
paid to the Government on the assump- 
tion that this demonstration was part of 
a vigorous foreign policy, the know- 
ledge that it was not to go to war with. 
Turkey that the fleet was sent there— 
the construction placed upon these things 
as well as upon the Guildhall speech, 
was, not the Government had a desire 
to go to war with Turkey—lI wish that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite and 
other Members of the Cabinet had more 
fully entered into the question during 
the Recess than they did—not that they 
desired to go to war for Turkey, but 
that their policy had tended to place 
us in that position. That is a totally 
different charge, and one which I think 
my right hon. Friend will find not quite 
so easy to get rid of. I want to call the 
attention of the House, in conclusion, to 
one question put by the noble Lord (the 
Marquess of Hartington) to my right 
hon. Friend. He asked what was to 
follow the rejection by Turkey of the 
proposals of the Conference. My right 
hon. Friend answers—‘“‘ That is a matter 
which is receiving the grave considera- 
tion of the Government.”’ The answer 
is a perfectly fair one. We have, there- 
fore, in it some elements of satisfaction. 
Last year we felt that no value was set 
upon the concert of Europe, which, as I 
think, was most wantonly set at nought 
and repudiated. That is not so now, 
for itis impossible to hear any man state 
with more clearness, force, and, I need 
not say, more obvious sincerity, than 
does my right hon. Friend, the im- 
portance he attaches to the concert of 
Europe. I think my right hon. Friend’s 
answer that it was a matter of serious 
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consideration to the Government, an 
answer which I am bound absolutely to 
accept, and at the present moment I will 
not attempt to press him or Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the slightest de- 
gree upon the matter. But my right 
hon. Friend said there were two other 
things—that separate intervention would 
be suspect—and I cannot deny that it 
would be a serious evil; and also that 
the Government were not prepared to 
resort to coercion. My right hon. Friend’s 
answer on the last point was not quite 
clear. He did not say that the Govern- 
ment were not prepared to join Europe 
in either the use, or the application of 
force. I will not enter into this question 
now. I only want to point out that 
when he said he was not prepared to re- 
sort to coercion, it remained a little am- 
biguous whether it was on the part of 
England alone, or whether my right hon. 
Friend meant the phrase to apply to 
common as well as separate coercion. 
We shall, however, approach this sub- 
ject to greater advantage at a future 
date. My right hon. Friend said, and I 
have to thank him for it, that he could 
not put the smallest faith in the Turkish 
Constitution. That is one of the state- 
ments which I recall with real gratitude, 
and I must own that there is no portion 
of his speech with which I am less dis- 
posed to quarrel than the cordial eulogy 
he passed upon the conduct of Lord 
Salisbury. I think that Lord Salisbury 
has acted as an able, honourable English 
Gentleman, with a manly mind, and has 
done at the Conference the utmost that 
was possible under the circumstances. 
If I may distinguish between the words 
of Lord Salisbury those which seem to 
me entitled to special honour, I choose 
that passage in which he stated that if 
the Porte should refuse the proposals 
of the Powers, the position of the Turks 
would have undergone a complete 
change in the face of Europe. That is a 
most important declaration, and at the 
proper time I shall be prepared to argue 
that Turkey has placed herself entirely 
outside the Treaty of 1856 by her total, 
hopeless, and absolute disregard of the 
solemn stipulation which she entered 
into. I think this is the meaning, 
and the only meaning, of Lord Salis- 
bury’s words, for otherwise I do not see 
how the position of Turkey could have 
undergone a complete change in the face 
of Europe. My right hon. Friend also 
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of Hartington) had drawn a distinction 
between the country and the Govern- 
ment, and that if he did draw sucha 
distinction, it was his duty to take the 
earliest possible measure for putting that 
matter to the test. I am not entitled to 
speak for my noble Friend, but I should 
like toknow in what way it is inthe power 
of my noble Friend to do so. Would it 
be by a Vote of Want of Confidence in 
the House of Commons? I suppose it 
may be said that the House of Commons 
represents the country; but still it is not 
the country, and, as people have lately 
drawn a distinction between the country 
and the Government, so there might be 
circumstances in which they might draw 
a distinction between the country and 
the House of Commons. My right hon. 
Friend was so kind, and at the same time 
so urgent in pressing the noble Lord to 
test the question of the distinction be- 
tween the country and the Government, 
that perhaps he will be inclined to give 
him some practical assistance in the 
matter. If he is in that disposition, I 
will venture to say he has the power, 
together with those with whom he sits, 
of raising the question and bringing it 
to a final issue by giving certain advice 
to Her Majesty which she could follow. 
Tam merely acting asa mediator. It ap- 
pears to me that that is the only way in 
which the matter can be tested. I am 
sure my right hon. Friend opposite is 
sincere in wishing it to be tested, and I 
venture, therefore, to point out to him 
that it is in his power to do it. There 
is another question which I «io not think 
my right hon. Friend answered very dis- 
tinctly ; but perhaps the answer will be 
contained in the Papers. The question 
is, as to the steps which had been or were 
to be taken in order to give effect to 
Lord Derby’s despatch of September 21. 
A third question which I think my right 
hon. Friend also forgot to notice is whe- 
ther with reference to the departureofthe 
Ambassadors, the withdrawal took place 
to mark the displeasure of the Govern- 
ments at the refusal of the proposals of 
the Conference, and I should add this— 
whether, if it was so understood, the 
language held by Sir Henry Elliot was 
consistent with the interpretation which 
is thus proposed to be assigned to it. 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I s0 
entirely concur with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in his origizial statement that 
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this is not a good opportunity for dis- 
cussing the question in its details, that I 
shall certainly not follow him through 
those points into which he has gone on 
the present occasion. At the same time 
I wish most distinctly to state that the 
Government are not at all disposed to 
concede any of the points as to their want 
of consistency, or as to the misinterpre- 
tation of their motives, or as to the inter- 
pretation which the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself may put on his own 
writings and speeches, and which may 
be very different from the interpretation 
put upon them by others. I will answer 
the two questions which the right hon. 
Gentleman has put last. He will find 
in the Papers which are to be laid upon 
the Table this evening, a very fullaccount 
of what was done by Lord Derby with re- 
spect to the despatch of September 21, 
and how it was pressed on theattention of 
the Porte. As to what was meant by 
the withdrawal of our Ambassador, I 
would much rather have it judged, not 
by a short answer of mine, but by the 
proceedings which were taken and by 
the voluminous despatches which will be 
found there. The right hon. Gentle- 
man good-humouredly advises us to 
take an example from him, and I have 
no doubt he hopes with the same result. 
We are, however, entirely satisfied that 
this Parliament may be taken, as well 
as the Government, to represent the 
country in the negotiations which have 
recently taken place. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee appointed, to draw up an Address 
to be presented to Her Majesty upon the said 
Resolution :—Viscount Ganway, Mr. Torr, 
Mr. Cuancettor of the Excuzquesr, Mr. Secre- 
tary Cross, Mr. Secretary Harpy, Mr. Hunv, 
Sir Cuartes Apprertey, Mr. Sciater-Booru, 
Mr. Arrorney GeneraL, Mr. Bourke, Mr. 
Epwarp Sranuorzr, Mr. Wiiu1am Henry 
Smrrn, Sir Wittiam Harr Dyxz, and Mr. 
Winn, or any Three of them:—To withdraw 
immediately :—Queen’s Speech referred. 


House adjourned at half after 
Nine o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 9th February, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Seztzcr Commrrrre—Intemper- 
ance, appointed. 

Pustic Buu— First Reading — Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Election of Members) * (2). 


INTEMPERANCE. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Moved that a Select Committee be appointed 
for the purpose of inquiring into the prevalence 
of habits of intemperance, and into the manner 
in which those habits have been affected by 
recent legislation and other causes.—(The Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury.) 


Motion agreed to. 


And, on Tuesday, the 13th instant, the Lords 
following were named of the Committee :— 


L. Abp. Canterbury. V. Gordon. 


L. Abp. York. V. Hutchinson. 

D. Westminster. L. Bp. Peterborough. 
E. Shrewsbury. L. Bp. Exeter. 

E. Shaftesbury. L. Bp. Carlisle. 

E. Belmore. L. Penrhyn. 

E. Onslow. L. Aberdare. 

E. Morley. L. Cottesloe. 

E. Kimberley. 


The Committee to appoint their own Chairman. 


And, on February 15, the Lord Hartismere 
added. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (ELEC- 
TION OF MEMBERS) BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill for increasing the number of members 

of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and for 

altering the mode of electing such members— 


Was presented by The Earl of Camperpown; 
read 14, (No. 2.) 


YEOMAN USHER OF THE BLACK ROD. 


Ordered that Lieutenant-Colonel the Honour- 
able Wellington P. M. C. Talbot, Serjeant-at- 
Arms, be permitted to officiate in the room of 
Colonel Clifford during his absence through deep 
domestic affliction. 





House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 
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IRELAND—SUNDAY CLOSING OF 
PUBLIC HOUSES.—QUESTION. 


i Mr. O’CLERY asked the Chief Secre- 

Friday, 9th February, 1877. tary for Ireland, If it is the intention of 

Her Majesty’s Government, having re- 

gard to the decisive majority of the 

House last Session, to introduce a Bill 

MINUTES. ]—New Warr Issuev—For Wilton, | dealing with the question of the closing 
v. Sir Edmund Antrobus, baronet, Chiltern | of public houses in Ireland on Sunday? 
Hundreds. m MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 

SELECT CoMMITTEE —_ Standing Orders, nomi- Sir, in the first place, r may remind the 
esate Selection, nominated; Printing, -| hon, Member that Notice has already 
pointed. ‘ ' 

Pusiic Brits — Resolutions in Committee — Or- been pxven by ay hon. and learned 
dered—First Reading—Intoxicating Liquors | Friend the Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Scotland) * [13]; Intoxicating Liquors (Li- | and myself of the introduction of three 
censing Boards) * [24]; Burials* [36]; In- | important Irish Bills, dealing with sub- 
toxicating Liquors quer® (e [37]; Permis- | jects on which early legislation has for 
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sive Prohibitory Liquor* [42]; Companies * 

Acts Amendment* [45]; Divine Worship & sg time past ay’ fod ms weve: 

‘een [47]; Beerhouses, &c. (Ireland) * _ ot italics a i 6 pe 7 © 
ud}. - Sposal 0 & Government 1n this House 

Ordered—First Reading—Prisons [1]; Univer-|is limited. In the second place, I ob- 
sities = Oxford and 5 (Bootlendy til; an serve that the hon. Member for Derry 
(Ireland) [8]; Prisons (Scotland) [4]; Jus- : f 
tices of Peace, &c. (Clerks’ Fees) [5]; Volun- i, (gig ») - Pog teas. a a 
teer Corps (Ireland) * [6]; Cruelty to Ani- ned thi . bi es rie 
mals * (71; Newspapers Registration * [8]; on 1s su yjec > an see no reason 
Summary Prosecutions [9]; Territorial Waters | why the Government should attempt to 
J cards? Thy a Town —, = — take it out of his hands. The Govern- 
Boards * [11]; LEcclesiastica ces an * 
Fees * [12]; Entails and Settlements Limita- rage ~ we pene fag van a 
tion * [14]; Parliamentary Registration (Ire- por 6 g emg a or we Fi aug 0 pes 
land) * [15]; Ancient Monuments* [16] ; | re erence has been made by their action 
Women’s Disabilities Removal * [17]; Metro- | last Session with regard to the Bill of the 


polis ‘Toll Bridges* [18]; Franchise Exten- | hon, Member for county Derry. They are 
sion (Ireland) * [19]; Threshing Machines * es F 
[20] X lend ee (Ireland) * 121}; Loco. | Prepared to adopt a similar course this 
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Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
so far as we know, the only troops at 
present within the territories of the 
Khan of Khelat are the escort sent with 
Major Sandeman, who was deputed by 
the late Viceroy to settle the disputes 
between the Khan and his Sirdars, and 
arrange for the undisturbed passage of 
caravans through the Bolan Pass. Major 
Sandeman remains in Khelat territory 
at the request of the Khan. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: What is the 
number of the troops ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
believe somewhat under 1,000 men. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Where are 
they stationed ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I am 
not certain where they are at the present 
moment. They will no doubt move 
about the country as circumstances re- 
quire. 


NAVY — OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL 
MARINES AND ENGINEER DEPART- 
MENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether any measures 
have yet been adopted by the Govern- 
ment for improving the position of the 
Officers of the Royal Marines and of 
the Engineer Department of the Royal 
Navy ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, that 
neither the Marine nor Engineer officers 
had been forgotten by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and he purposed when 
moving the Navy Estimates to state 
what had been done in reference to 
them. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS IN FOREIGN SER- 
VICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’REILLY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether there are at 
present any person or persons in the 
service of the Crown, or other British 
subjects serving, with the permission of 
the Crown in the naval or military 
forces of Turkey; whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have considered the 
question of withdrawing such permis- 
sion ; and, whether any such permission 
will be granted in future ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that there were 
at present two officers who were formerly 
in the service of the Crown in the ser- 
vice of Turkey, and three in that of 
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Egypt. Those in the Turkish service 
were the Hon. Captain Hobart and Re- 
tired Naval Lieutenant Woods; while 
those in the service of Egypt were Re- 
tired Captain M‘Killop, Retired Com- 
mander George Morris, and Retired 
Major James Morris, of the Royal Ma- 
rines. No person in the military ser- 
vice of the Crown had permission to 
serve in the naval or military services of 
Egypt or Turkey. No question had 
been raised as to the withdrawal of the 
permission which had been given to the 
naval officers in question, and with 
regard to the future, it was impossible 
for the Government to give any informa- 
tion as to details. 


PUBLIC HEALTH — PURE VACCINE 
LYMPH.—QUESTION. 

Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether, having regard to the 
severity of the present epidemic of small 
pox, the urgent necessity of providing 
facilities for vaccination in its most effi- 
cient form, and the prejudices which, 
however unreasonable, exist in some 
parts against vaccination from arm to 
arm, he will take steps to provide a 
supply of vaccine lymph from the calf 
for such public vaccinators as may re- 
quire it, as is done in Belgium ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : In reply to 
my hon. Friend, Sir, I can assure him 
that the subject of vaccination from the © 
calf has not been overlooked by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The practice, 
as pursued in Belgium and other coun- 
tries, was investigated personally by the 
present Medical Officer of Health of the 
Local Government Board. The results 
of that inquiry will be found in the 12th 
annual Report of the Medical Officer of 
the Privy Council, and they were not 
favourable to the adoption of the prac- 
tice. Subsequent experiences of it have 
been of a conflicting character. The 
subject is now attracting attention in 
the country, and will not be lost sight 
of by the Local Government Board. 


SOLDIERS IN SKATING RINKS—UNI- 
FORM.—QUESTION. 

CotonEL KENNARD asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether his 
attention has been called to a letter 
which appeared in the ‘“ Standard ”’ of 
the 2nd of February, signed by a Royal 
Engineer, relating the circumstances 
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under which he, a soldier wearing Her 
Majesty’s uniform, was expelled on that 


account from the Luton Skating Rink | I 


(Bedfordshire) ; and whether steps, if 
any, could be taken to prevent the repe- 
tition of any such similar occurrence at 
places of public resort ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, in 
reply to the Question of the hon. and 
gallant Member, I have to say that my 
attention was drawn by his Question to 
the letter which appeared in the Standard 
newspaper, which I find is anonymous, 
being signed “‘ A Royal Engineer,” and 
that I have no means of ascertaining 
whether the circumstances stated in the 
letter are correct. I may observe that 
the Government have no power to pre- 
vent institutions of this kind: from making 
such bye-laws and regulations as they 
may think fit; though, at the same 
time, I much regret that any slight 
should have been offered to Her Majesty’s 
uniform. 


NAVY —H.M.S. “‘ NEWCASTLE” — LOSS 
OF LIFE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY-TRACY asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
his attention has been called to an 
article in the ‘‘ Army and Navy Gazette” 
of February 3 entitled ‘‘ Left to Die,” 
in which the Captain of H.M.S. ‘‘ New- 
castle” is stated not to have taken suffi- 
cient steps to rescue the lives of Mr. 
Wingfield, midshipman, and two able 
seamen who had gallantly jumped over- 
board to save a man from drowning; 
whether he is able to contradict the 
statement there made— 

“That in one short hour after the man fell 
overboard, before she had sighted the men or 
the life-buoy, the boat was recalled, and the 
ship stood away. That the Commander begged 
the Captain to ‘beat up’ to the spot where the 
men were likely to be still battling for life, but 
that the Captain declined to do so. That 
throughout the ship and the squadron there is a 
most painful impression that either from apathy, 
want of presence of mind, or absence of re- 
source, these gallant fellows were left to die.”’ 


And, whether a court of inquiry has been 
held to investigate into all the circum- 
stances of the case; and, if not, whether, 
in justice to the Captain and the honour 
of the Naval Service, he will give direc- 
tions to hold one forthwith ? 

Mr. HUNT: Sir, I have read the 
article to which the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman refers; but I am unable 
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at the present moment either to confirm, 
or to contradict the facts set forth in it, 
am sorry, however, to say that it is 
correct in the main fact that an unfor- 
tunate loss of life occurred on the occa- 
sion to which it alludes. I have received 
the following extract from a Report, 
dated 18th December, 1876, from the 
Captain of H.M.S. Newcastle to Rear 
Admiral Lambert, commanding the De- 
tached Squadron to which his vessel 
belongs :— 

“ At about 2.50 p.m. yesterday (December 13) 
Mr. Wingfield, midshipman, had hove the log, 
when William Miles stepped on the lower half 
of the starboard quarter port for the purpose of 
snatching the log line, when he slipped and fell 
overboard, Mr. Wingfield jumping after him. 
The life buoy was immediately let go, and the 
ship brought to the wind on the port tack. She 
was running with single reefed topsails, and 
both courses, between 8 and 9 knots, with a 
very nasty, irregular sea. The lifeboat was at 
once cleared and lowered, and signalmen and 
look-out men were placed aloft in the mizen 
top, rigging, and topmast crosstrees to look out, 
but before the cutter was clear of the ship Myles 
was observed to throw his arms up, and Mr. 
Wingfield struggling to support him, when both 
were lost sight of. In the meantime, Robert 
Hesk, A.B., and George Reed, A.B., had jumped 
from the quarter of the ship, and both were 
observed making for the life buoy, but disap- 
oe before they succeeded in reaching it, and 

grieve to say were never again seen on the 
surface. The lifeboat (first cutter) was ordered 
to pull on the bearings for the men, but she 
failed, after some time in looking about, to dis- 
cover anything of them, when I reluctantly, 
after an hour’s unsuccessful search, ordered the 
recall to be hoisted. The boat was clear of the 
ship in about three minutes from the time the 
alarm was given.” 


Since receiving the Report I have not 
been able to communicate with the 
Squadron, which is now under orders for 
home, so that I am unable to say whe- 
ther the Admiral has ordered an inquiry 
into the matter. If he has not done so, 
I shall certainly cause inquiry to be 
made, so that the full particulars may 
be elicited. 


LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT 
—FIRES IN PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Srr WILLIAM FRASER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, should he consider the 
power of the Lord Chamberlain in ade- 
quate, he will, by increasing or altering 
such power, provide for the security of the 
public visiting places of public amuse- 
ment ? 
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Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that the Lord Chamberlain had 
been in communication with the Home 
Office on the subject for some time; but 
that it being found necessary to take 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown on the point, no steps had yet 
been taken in the matter. The question, 
however, was under consideration, their 
opinion on the case having just been 
received. 





STORAGE AND CONVEYANCE OF 
WATER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther it is his intention to introduce a 
Bill for affording facilities for the storage 
and conveyance of water, pursuant to 
the recommendation of the Commission 
in their Sixth Report on the Pollution 
of Rivers and Domestic Water Supply ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : I presume, 
Sir, the recommendation to which the 
hon. Gentleman alludes is 

“that the owners of land should be permitted 
to include the cost of village water supply 
among those expenses which they are now en- 
abled to charge on their estates, with consent 
of the Improvement Commissioners.” 


Taken by itself this would hardly be for 
me to initiate, but taken in connection 
with another well-known recommenda- 
tion of the Sanitary Commission, it 
would become of considerable import- 
ance. Having regard, however, to the 
amendments in the law which were 
effected in the Public Health Act of 
1875, I am not prepared at this moment 
to introduce any Bill having the limited 
object suggested by the hon. Gentle- 
man. 


THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Report of Address brought up, and 
read. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, before the 
Report is agreed to, I wish to call atten- 
tion to an omission in Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech, which is, I think, very 
unfortunate. We weretold ofthe famine in 
Southern India; we were told of the Delhi 
pageant; but no allusion whatever was 
made to the astounding calamity which 
destroyed a vast number of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects close to the capital of 
Her Majesty’s Eastern Dominions. The 
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noble Lord the Mover of the Address 
(Viscount Galway), guided, I think, by 
a vn ar inspiration than that under 
which the Cabinet settled the details of 
the Royal Speech, did allude to the sad 
event, but surely the Speech itself 
should have made some mention of it, 
especially as it was the first Royal 
Speech delivered since the proclamation 
of the Imperial Title. An ar Member 
addressing his constituents in a town of 
Northern England the other day referred 
to the curious manner in which we pass 
over with little remark occurrences of 
great importance in distant parts of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, and he used an 
extremely happy illustration. If, he 
said, a storm takes place on our coast, 
and 30 men go down at the mouth of 
the Tyne, there is a great and general 
excitement; but now 250,000 persons 
have been destroyed in India in one 
moment, just as if the whole population 
of the county of Northumberland had 
been swept into the sea. That I thought a 
striking illustration when I read it, and 
I confess I did not expect so soon to 
meet with so startling a confirmation of 
the truth which the hon. Member was 
enforcing. I hope the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the House will be 
able to tell us that it was not forgetful- 
ness, but some sufficient and explicable, 
though not obvious reason which ex- 
cluded allusion to such a tragedy from 
the gracious Speech of yesterday. Surely 
to have said one kind word about it 
would have been very agreeable to Her 
Majesty’s own feelings, and to show 
that India has its fair, though not more 
than its fair, place in the thoughts of its 
Ruler would, I cannot help thinking, 
do more to attach the inhabitants of 
that country to the Throne than much 
burning of powder in salutes, or the 
congregating of any number of elephants 
amongst the ruined cities which surround 
the present Delhi, and whose fallen 
magnificence must, in the eyes of some 
of the observers have given a touch of 
grim irony to the Imperial display. I 
the more regret that this terrible visita- 
tion has been left without mention, be- 
cause it fell chiefly upon the peasantry, 
and because of late the tendency—the 
result, I trust, of accidental circum- 
stances—has been, I think, to bring 
the Princes and Potentates of the Penin- 
sula a little too prominently into relief 
at the expense both of the humbler 
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classes of the Natives and of the Euro- 
pean servants of the Crown, by whose 
brains and arms the Empire was wisely 
and bravely won, and is mainly held. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I cannot wonder at what 
has just fallen from the hon. Gentleman, 
and I may say this, that the omission to 
which he refers is one which struck my 
noble Friend Lord Salisbury. I think 
I' may fairly say that if Lord Salisbury 
had been present amongst us at the time 
of the early discussions of the draft of 
the Queen’s Speech, that omission would 
not have occurred; but on the only 
occasion on which his Lordship was able 
to attend the Cabinet before the Queen’s 
Speech was finally settled there were 
other matters which attracted attention. 
I can only say that this terrible calamity 
is one of which it is impossible to speak 
with too much gravity or too much sym- 
pathy. It is perfectly true that the 
calamity is one which I believe is alto- 
gether unparalleled in the history of the 
world. Of all the famous catastrophes, 
including the famous earthquake which 
took place in the last century at Lisbon, 
there is nothing to compare with this 
fearful disaster. On the other hand, 
the disaster is of a kind which is appa- 
rently beyond the reach of human means 
of prevention. It was not, as in the case 
of the Famine, a matter in which it was 
possible to take precautionary measures 
to prevent such calamities happening 
in the future. Therefore, it was not a 
matter immediately under consideration, 
whereas the Famine was a subject which 
for some two months was directly under 
our notice, and the question necessarily 
arose as to what steps the Government 
could and ought to take. But I can assure 
my hon. Friend that it is a matter of 
serious regret to the Government that by 
an oversight there should have been an 
omission on the part of those who advise 
Her Majesty—an omission of a subject 
the notice of which, as he says, would 
have been very grateful to the people of 
India. 


Address agreed to:—To be presented 
by Privy Councillors. 


SUPPLY. 


Resolved, That this House will, upon 
Monday next, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider of the Supply to be 
granted to Her Majesty. 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolved, That this House will, upon 
Monday next, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider of the Ways and 
Means for raising the Supply to be 
granted to Her Majesty. 


PRISONS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in rising 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Prisons in 
England, said, he wished to remind the 
House that he introduced a Bill on that 
subject last Session, and after the very 
strong opinion which was expressed on 
the second reading by a majority of 200 
in favour of the views of the Govern- 
ment on that matter, he would not take 
up the time of the House in explaining 
it again. But during the Recess he had 
had an opportunity of hearing what had 
been said about the Bill in the country, 
and he had thought it right to give ex- 
pression in the measure itself rather 
more to what he had always stated had 
been the intentions of the Government— 
namely, to bring the visiting justices 
and the Home Secretary in more direct 
communication with each other. Some 
objection was taken last year to the ap- 
pointment of what were called assistant 
Commissioners, and he presumed that it 
was imagined that those officials would 
ride rough-shod over the visiting justices. 
That was not so, as he had always 
stated; and he had retained the original 
name of ‘ Inspectors,” and. had made 
such alterations in the Bill as would 
show to the visiting justices, at all 
events, that when they came to any con- 
clusion on a point upon which there 
might be any variety of opinion, the 
minds of the Home Secretary and the 
assistant Commissioners should be ex- 
ercised thereon. He had also inserted 
in the Bill certain words for carrying out 
what he had always said was the inten- 
tion of the Government, that the Secre- 
tary of State should himself define what 
should be the duties of the visiting jus- 
tices, in conjunction with himself, in the 
carrying on and management of prisons. 
Several Amendments, suggested by what 
had taken place last year, were well 
worthy of attention. For instance, a 
good deal was said about intermediate 
prisons, and the desirability of the 
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Secretary of State having a prison for 
every county; and in reference to that 
point, he had thought it — to provide 
that that Minister should have one pri- 
son in each county, unless there were 
some special reasons why he should 
think it unnecessary, and those reasons 
he would leave the Home Secretary 
to lay before the House. He did not 
think it right to take away summarily a 
gaol froma county. Some question had 
also been raised as to whether the 
Home Secretary had a right to make 
certain rules with respect to the hard 
labour of prisoners for the first three 
months of their sentence; and, though 
he still believed he had the legal power, 
he considered it better not to strain the 
statute, but to put in the Bill a special 
rovision enabling the Secretary of 
tate, under certain conditions, to remit 
the rigorous rule of hard labour with 
regard to the first tasks, and the first 
months of confinement, so as to make 
labour more industrial than penal. He 
had also inserted provisions enabling 
him to make certain regulations with 
respect to the food and treatment of 
prisoners in custody who were confined 
but not convicted, and for the purpose 
of regulating the treatment of persons 
who were imprisoned, not for criminal 
offences, but simply under order of the 
justices for non-payment of money. 
These were the main alterations of the 
Bill, the Preamble remained the same, 
and in carrying it into effect, it was the 
desire and intention of the Government 
to co-operate cordially with the visiting 
justices throughout the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in the Bill. 
Mr. WHALLEY thought it would 
be discovered that there was not one of 
the Amendments of which the right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken which would be 
found in the Bill, and the whole object 
of the right hon. Gentleman could be 
effected by a mere communication from 
the Home Office to the visiting justices. 
The gigantic and almost unparalleled 
siete citi introduced into prison 
management by the Bill was not called 
for by the voice of the country. The 
Return which he (Mr. Whalley) had ob- 
tained in answer to a Motion of last 
Session furnished the key to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s whole position. A 
deliberate bribe was offered in the pay- 
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of the Imperial Exchequer, and the 
real object of the Bill was to give the 
Government an opportunity to appoint 
the prison chaplains. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman had given up the assistant 
Commissioners and all the other changes 
which were put forward on the ground 
of economy, but he would not surrender 
the right of appointing these chaplains. 
There were only 10 gaols in England in 
which Roman Catholic chaplains had 
been accepted, against 99 where they 
had been refused, which showed the 
beneficial action of the local authorities. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that al- 
though not surprised at the re-introduc- 
tion of the Bill, he nevertheless regretted 
it, because he thought that when a large 
majority in that House sanctioned the 
second reading of the measure last 
Session they had then hardly suffici- 
ently considered the extent of the consti- 
tutional changes which it would effect. 
They ought to be careful how, by in- 
vading the province of the local authori- 
ties in the counties and boroughs, they 
might be sapping the foundations of the 
constitutional system which had grown 
up in this country, and paving the way 
for a system of centralization that had 
not been attended in France with a suc- 
cess which would justify us in rashly 
adopting it. The change proposed by 
that Bill, as he understood it, was that 
the visiting justices in the administra- 
tion of prisons should cease to be, as 
heretofore, officers appointed by the 
Crown, directed by law, and under the 
supervision of the Lord Chancellor, and 
should become, guoad the administration 
of prisons, officers of the Home Secretary 
and the Government of the day. He 
was aware that since the abolition of 
transportation the accommodation in our 
convict prisons had grown wholly inade- 
quate, and that it might be thought 
more economical to turn their county 
gaols into convict prisons than to erect 
new buildings at home or abroad. That 
was a consideration which, no doubt, 
ought to have due weight; but he re- 
joiced that the Bill was not passed last 
Session, as time was thus afforded both 
for the country and for Parliament to 
awaken to a sense of the important con- 
stitutional bearings of that measure. 
Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING denied 
that there was any ground for appre- 
hending any undue proportion of Roman 
Catholics being appointed as chaplains, 
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and would remind the hon. Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Whalley) that a 
Committee had reported two or three 
years ago that it should be compulsory 
on the magistrates to appoint Roman 
Catholic clergymen where a certain num- 
ber of Catholic prisoners were confined, 
and that a Bill had been introduced in 
the House of Lords founded on that 
Report and passed without challenge, 
and was read a second time in this 
House, but was at last referred to that 
basket where the Innocents were de- 
stroyed. 

Sm HARCOURT JOHNSTONE 
asked when the Bill would be in the 
hands of hon. Members? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he did not 
gather from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement whether he took powers under 
the Bill to control prison labour. It 
was to the interest of the prisoners that 
when they left prison they should be in 
possession of some handicraft whereby 
they could have recourse to honest labour 
when they were discharged. 

Dr. KENEALY: I regret that the 
right hon. Gentleman has not made 
better provision for the internal regu- 
lation and management of prisons. I 
believe that in nearly all our prisons 
a vast amount of moral and physical 
torture is inflicted on prisoners that was 
never contemplated by law. A prisoner 
who makes any complaint never receives 
any redress for his grievance, although 
there is a pretence of a tribunal that will 
hear him. The right hon. Gentleman 
will remember that when complaints were 
made some time ago, with reference tothe 
treatment of the Fenian prisoners, the 
Home Office for a long time was deaf, 
but was at length constrained by public 
opinion to grant an inquiry into those 
complaints. A Commission and Com- 
missioners were appointed, and evidence 
was taken, and a Report published; but 
I am informed that the whole Irish 
people did not heed that Report, and that 
they still believe that the complaints 
were well founded. These observations 
are preliminary to my mention of a name 
which in this House, I am sorry to say, 
is always received with laughter, with 
mockery, and with scorn, but which, in 
the homes of hundreds of thousands of 
the people of this country, is never men- 
tioned without exciting the deepest sym- 
pathy and sorrow. I have seen strong 
men shed tears, and women weep, even 
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to hysterics, when they remembered— 
what they, at all events, considered to 
be—the enormities of the Tichborne 
Trial. I bring forward this subject, not 
in the interests of that unfortunate man 
alone, but in those of humanity; and in 
these interests I hope I shall be heard. 
I hold in my hand the copies of letters 
which have been written by two gentle- 
men, Messrs. Onslow and Helsby, who 
recently visited the prisoner in Dartmoor. 
The treatment and condition of that un- 
happy gentleman must awaken the sym- 
pathies of all persons who are really 
Christian men. I do not care whether 
they be Ortonites or Tichbornites; or 
how strongly they may feel against him ; 
but I ask all in the name of humanity 
and common Christian charity to listen 
to the accounts given by these gentle- 
men, accounts which outdo in horror 
anything that we read of in foreign 
prisons. Mr. Onslow visited Sir Roger 
Tichborne in November last, and he thus 
describes the interview— 
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“ After waiting some twenty minutes in the 
lodge, we were beckoned to by a warder who 
conducted us down a yard, and told us to wait 
in a stone recess about three feet square, where 
we were speedily locked in. We observed in 
front of us, behind some gigantic iron bars, a 
similar recess, and then again another, like a wild 
beast’s cage, into which was ushered the best 
abused man in England.” 


Now, here, Sir, I beg leave to ask, of 
what possible use, except to inflict cruel 
and unnecessary torture, it could be to 
immure persons behind iron bars of this 
description? It could not be for pur- 
poses of security, for precautions to the 
full are taken to secure that. When I 
was in Dartmoor with Mr. Onslow I 
learned that the warders who see to the 
prisoners have always their guns loaded, 
with orders to fire and kill them if they 
attempt to escape. It cannot therefore 
be against the risk of this, that prisoners 
are treated in this manner; and how 
harrowing it must be to the feelings of 
their friends or relatives, their wives or 
mothers or sisters, to see them exhibited 
“like wild beasts.” Mr. Onslow goes 
on— 


‘“‘ The warder occupied the centre compartment 
with watch in hand, keeping a vigilant eye on 
the minutes as they rapidly flew by, when he 
informed us ‘time was up and we must go.’ The 
poor prisoner expressed his pleasure at seeing us, 
and declared, with tears in his eyes, he had seen 
no one, or exchanged a single word with any 
one, since we last had met in May. I never saw 
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him so utterly and completely broken-hearted 
with a face oh! so aged, he looked seventy; the 
iron had entered into his soul. He complained 
most bitterly at the cruel and malignant manner 
he had been treated by the authorities of the 
prison, and in feeble words choked with tears he 
implored us to convey to Dr. Kenealy his ear- 
nest desire that he should move in the House of 
Commons for an enquiry into the causes of the 
shameful treatment which he had experienced ; 
he absolutely cried for justice, and was about to 
relate the cruelties he had suffered, when the 
warder intervened and informed him it was con- 
trary to the rules of the prison to touch on those 
topics. But we saw quite enough to assure us 
that something dreadful had occurred that had 
wounded his feelings to the quick.” 

Now, Sir, I beg respectfully to call the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention to this 
matter; and I hope that in his present 
Bill he will provide anew for it. I hope 
his iron-barred dungeons will not be 
preserved ; they can have no other object 
than to infuse misery into the soul of the 
prisoner. So, too, it appears that by the 
prison rules—and I am afraid that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Bill does not 
contemplate any alteration of these rules 
—if a prisoner’s father or mother visits 
him, he is not allowed to give to that 
beloved relative any account whatever of 
the treatment which he receives from the 
prison authorities. I call that a very 
great grievance. I call it a grievous 
hardship for any man’s mouth to be 
sealed up in that way: but no matter 
what insolence or tyranny he may have 
been subjected to in prison, he is abso- 
lutely forbidden to give any information 
to those persons who might bring it be- 
fore the public, so that inquiry might 
be made, and the grievances, if true, be 
redressed. I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s particular attention to what I am 
now going to read. If it be true, as 
suggested here, it is one of the greatest 
scandals. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I rise to Order. I 
wish to call attention to the fact that 
during the statement of the hon. Member 
for Stoke—a statement which I will not 
believe; if I did, I should deem it no 
satisfaction to sit in this House amongst 
the Gentlemen around me who are 
laughing at it; but it is at least worthy 
of attention, and is most harrowing to 
the minds of those men who listen to it 
—the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Cross) has been deliberately occu- 
pying himself by speaking to the hon. 


Member by his side. 
Mr. SPEAKER: I understood the 
hon. Member to rise to a point of 
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Order. He has not stated the point of 
Order. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I beg pardon. It 
is intended to attract the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention to what I think 
concerns the honour of this country. 

Dr. KENEALY: Sir, I have made 
no complaint. I am bound, in justice to 
the right hon. Gentleman, to say that 
whenever I have called his attention, as 
I have already, to any particular portion 
of this letter, he has listened. The pas- 
sage which I now read has not been 
suggested by the prisoner, because, as 
we have already seen, he was forbidden 
to complain; but it is the common talk 
at Dartmoor and the neighbourhood, 
and has probably its foundation in what 
the prison warders have themselves 
said— 

‘¢ Report says he has been subjected to the in- 
decent inspection of his person for mere motives 
of curiosity to see the malformation which un- 
doubtedly existed in Mr. Roger Tichborne ; 
whether this report is true or not I cannot say, 
but we heard sufficient from the Claimant him- 
self to show us that an immediate inquiry is 
necessary.” 


Sir, I can only say that if this horrible 
story be true, and if the prisoner has 
been, indeed, subjected to this indecent 
treatment, that it is the incumbent duty 
of the right hon. Gentleman to make im- 
mediate inquiry ; and if he finds it to be 
true, I hope he will visit it with his 
marked displeasure. Mr. Onslow con- 
tinued— 

‘The miserable and wretched box we were 
forced to stand in for twenty minutes was a dis- 
grace to a civilized country; the dungeons of 
Spielberg, and the strangers’ room in the vaults 
of the convict prisons of Naples, were comfort- 
able in comparison, and what a contrast to the 
kindness and civility which we have always 
experienced at the hands of the late governor of 
the gaol, Major North, who always placed his 
private room at our disposal on every occasion 
of our former visits. It was so dark in this de- 
testable and abominable place I could scarcely see 
to read out the questions I had taken the pre- 
caution to write.” 


Sir, the right hon. Gentleman must 
know whether or not this is a true 
description of those particular dungeons 
in Dartmoor in which prisoners are ex- 
hibited. I say that no man, no matter 
what crime he may have committed, 
ought in this England of ours, which 
affects to be so free, and professes to be 
so civilized and humane, to be shown to 
any of the outside world in dungeons of 
this description. I do not see the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich in his place; but I remember 
how he excited the anger, the indigna- 
tion, and the sympathy of the whole 
country when, some years ago, he pub- 
lished a volume describing the atrocities 
that were perpetrated in the Neapolitan 
dungeons under the late Monarchy: but 
I say that there is nothing in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s volume, and .nothing that the 
Italian lawyer, Poerio, fled from, that 
was a greater disgrace to a civilized and 
professedly Christian country than dun- 
geons such as those that Mr. Onslow 
described existing among ourselves. It 
might be said that Mr. Onslow was a 
man of sanguine temperament; and that 
he probably saw things under the in- 
fluence of an over-heated fancy, but his 
statement was fully corroborated by Mr. 
Helsby, who accompanied him. Now, 
I know Mr. Helsby, and I can say that 
a man of more clear, calm, and collected 
judgment England does not possess; or 
one less likely to exaggerate in the least 
what he saw. And thus Mr. Helsby 
describes this painful scene— 


“We entered the prison about 2 o’clock, Mr. 
Onslow giving our names to the authorities, but 
it seems that both the governor and deputy 
governor were absent. After waiting several 
minutes we were introduced into a sort of cage 
and the door closed on us; there was barely 
room for the three to stand abreast of each other 
in front of the iron bars which faced us, nearly 
as thick as one’s wrist; then came a passage 
into which entered the warder by another door; 
beyond the warder another row of thick iron 
bars, and beyond that, as it were in another cage, 
Tichborne was shown like a wild beast in a 
menagerie ; as he stood leaning with his arms on 
the stone wall that supported the iron bars, his 
face was illuminated from a small window on 
his right hand side, this being the only light in 
either of the compartments. I did not remove 
my eyes from him during the time Mr. Onslow 
asked and received answers to sundry questions 
—excepting to glance occasionally at the warder, 
who stood with his watch in hand during the 
twenty minutes this painful interview lasted— 
when he had finished I read a message from his 
wife, who denied ever having been near the 
prison with little Roger, or making any attempt 
to get permission from the authorities to do so. 
He was much affected when I told him that I 
had kissed his children for him before leaving 
home. Tichborne is slightly stouter than when 
I saw him in November last year, but he looks 
considerably older. I observed that his nock 
was much swollen, and a number of sores or 
ulcers round his throat—one on the right hand 
side appearing to be about the size of a sixpence. 
I have no doubt at all that he is being cruelly 
treated by his task-masters—and he would have 
told us all particulars, if he had been free to 
speak—but the warder prevented it, and in- 
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formed him that it was against the rule of the 
prison to make any communication. He replied 
that he would not and did not wish to break any 
rules; and so confined himself to imploring and 
beseeching us in strong and earnest tones to ask 
Dr. Kenealy or some other kind friend to move 
the House of Commons for a Commission of 
Inquiry into the matter. From the nature of 
the various rumours current in Plymouth, 
coupled with the prisoner’s protestations, the 
request is nothing but a reasonable and just one, 
as I am quite sure that he would not complain 
without good grounds. Although the enemies 
of this unfortunate man have placed him beyond 
the pale of the law, they have no right to 
attempt to put him beyond the pale of humanity. 
We besought him to have courage and to place 
confidence and faith in God—that we repre- 
sented the feeling and sympathy of countless 
thousands of true-hearted Englishmen and 
women, who would never abandon him or his 
cause; he seemed to quite understand that, and 
expressed his gratitude, but at the same time he 
is of opinion that he is in his living tomb—‘ For 
you may depend upon it,’ he said, ‘that after 
spending so many hundreds of thousands of 
pounds by the Government to get me here, they 
never intended to let me out again.’”’ 


Sir, I must ask the House whether this is 
not perfectly dreadful? Was it ever con- 
templated by the Legislature that pri- 
soners sentenced to servitude were to be 
thus shown covered with sores and ulcers? 
If the great philanthropist of the last 
century, Howard, were now alive, and 
were to visit Dartmoor, in what burning 
language he would put forth the indig- 
nation of his soul at scenes like this !— 
language that would produce such an 
effect, that the right hon. Gentleman, 
even with his powerful majority, would 
have to yield to, and abandon the main- 
tenance of such an institution. With the 
greatest respect for the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and confidence in his spirit of 
justice, which I hope is not destroyed by 
his being a Cabinet Minister, I put it to 
him, whether he will not, for the sake— 
for the honour of our common country, 
in the interests of common humanity 
also, do something by his Prisons Bill to 
prevent the ossibility of recurrences of 
this kind. believe, from all I have 
heard, that they are substantially true: 
and I again entreat the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to make such provision in his Bill 
as will effectually prevent its being in the 
power of bad ad cruel-hearted men— 
for such are sometimes appointed under 
Governments —to render the life of a 
prisoner a perfect hell upon earth. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he hoped the Bill would be in the 
hands of‘hon. Members to-morrow morn- 
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ing, or on Monday at the latest. With 
regard to the question put by the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), 
the whole question of prison discipline 
was carefully discussed in 1865, and 
certain rules and regulations were then 
laid down. He had not interfered with 
the Act of 1865, except to this extent— 
that whereas at present the very strin- 
gent terms of that Act with regard to 
penal labour could not be relaxed under 
a period of three months, he had taken 
power to have them relaxed after one 
month, if the conduct of the prisoner 
would warrant such relaxation. With 
regard to the question of industrial 
labour interfering with the smaller trades 
throughout the country, that was a ques- 
tion which had been for some time under 
his most careful consideration. He had 
been in communication personally with 
gentlemen who were well acquainted with 
the subject, and he hoped to be able to 
put the matter on a satisfactory footing 
—at all events, when all the gaols were 
in one hand—by taking care that the 
employment was of a sufficiently varied 
character and by inducing Government 
to adopt the judicious course of supply- 
ing its own wants, as far as possible, by 
means of prison labour. The making of 
clothing for the Metropolitan Police 
had been carried on in some of the 
prisons with great advantage, and, in 
connection with labour of this sort, there 
was the satisfaction of knowing that the 
prisoners engaged in it were learning a 
trade which they would be able easily 
to carry on when they were set at li- 
berty. With regard to what the hon. 
Member for Stoke (Dr. Kenealy) had 
said as to the treatment of a particular 
prisoner, he could only say that no com- 
plaint of the kind had ever reached him, 
and that he did not think it possible 
such a complaint could be true. With 
regard to the cell accommodation in con- 
vict and county and borough prisons, he 
could honestly say that the cells were 
kept thoroughly warm and well venti- 
lated, and, as far as places of that kind 
could be, they were comfortable and 
provided with everything that was ne- 
cessary. He rather gathered from the 
hon. Member that Mr. Onslow found 
fault, not with the cells in which the 
prisoners were confined, but with the 
places in which they were allowed to see 
their friends and those who visited 
them. Dartmoor, he (Mr. Assheton 
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Cross) was sorry to say, was one of the 
prisons he had not yet personally visited, 
and, therefore, he was not able to say 
what was the fact as to the bars which 
had been mentioned. He would, how- 
ever, remind the House that the cha- 
racter of the persons ordinarily confined 
in convict prisons was such that it was 
absolutely necessary to have them sepa- 
rated from their visitors in such a man- 
ner as to prevent the latter from passing 
to them tools with which they might 
effect their escape, or any other articles 
of an improper character. He would, 
however, make inquiry as to Dartmoor, 
and hoped to be able to show that there 
had been nothing unusual in the treat- 
ment of the prisoner mentioned by the 
hon. Member. The prisoner in question 
had undoubtedly had the advantage of 
every medical advice that could be given, 
and extra food and comforts had been 
more than once allowed him. He could 
assure the hon. Member that nothing 
would induce him (Mr. Assheton Cross) 
for one moment to allow that parti- 
cular prisoner, or any prisoner, to be 
treated in any harsh manner, or in any 
manner different from that in which 
other prisoners were treated; and if he 
found the rules of the prison had been 
disregarded in that respect the offenders 
should be visited with his severe dis- 
pleasure. He would also remind the 
hon. Member that the visiting justices 
who would go round to the gaols from 
time to time would have the fullest op- 
portunity of hearing any complaints 
which might be made, and of setting 
matters right if those complaints were 
well founded. He deeply regretted that 
he differed from the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
on this point. The objection of the 
hon. Member was similar to the one he 
made to the Act of 1865; but no one 
who compared the state of the prisons 
then with their condition now would 
find that the centralization, which un- 
doubtedly existed under the present law, 
had produced any evil effect on the 
country. He relied most confidently 
upon the assistance of the local visiting 
justices to carry out the Bill, which he 
now asked permission to introduce. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill to amend the Law relating to Prisons in 
England, ordeved to be brought in by Mr. Secre- 
tary Cross and Sir Henry Setwin-[ppetson. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 1.] 
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UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Mr.GATHORNEHARDY, in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to make 
further provision respecting the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge and the 
Colleges therein, said; he would not de- 
tain the House by entering into the 
details of the measure. Last year there 
had been some difficulty in regulating 
the order of debate in consequence of 
the desire shown by both Oxford and 
Cambridge men to address the House 
on the subject, which was dealt with in 
two separate measures. To obviate that 
inconvenience he had deemed it better 
to combine both Bills in one, and it was 
in that shape he intended to introduce 
the proposals of the Government this 
Session. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
last year he welcomed with great plea- 
sure the fact that the two Universities 
were treated in two Bills, because, as a 
Cambridge man, he could not help seeing 
how that University had often been put 
at a disadvantage, both in that House 
and elsewhere, by the idea of dealing 
with it as a duplicate Oxford. Oxford 
produced politicians, and Cambridge 
Judges, and so in Parliament the former 
was apt to have more than its due in- 
fluence. It was forgotten that they 
were independent in their origin, their 
traditions, their constitution, and their 
means of working. Because there had 
been two Bills the claims of the two 
Universities were, last Session, well put 
before Parliament. He trusted that any 
provision affecting either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge which might be adopted would 
not therefore be taken for granted in 
the case of the other as analogous in 
its application. With that protest in 
favour of fair play and of sufficient con- 
sideration for the University of Cam- 
bridge, he could only now express his fer- 
vent hope that as there was considerable 
discussion last year the House would 
deal with this Bill with all possible 
speed. 

OSBORNE MORGAN 


Mr. asked 


whether the Commissioners named in 
the Bills of last Session were the same 
as it was now proposed to appoint, and 
if not, whether the Bill, when printed, 
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would contain the names of the new 
Commissioners ? 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR wished to 
know whether, as the House was now 
informed that there was to be but one 
Bill, there would be two separate Com- 
missions for the Universities or only one 
National Commission ? 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL asked when 
the Bill would be in the hands of hon, 
Members ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
trusted that, with the assistance of the 
Cambridge statesmen and Oxford poli- 
ticians, both Universities would have 
their due honour, and that the provi- 
sions for the two Universities should be 
separately maintained, so far as was 
necessary. With respect to the Com- 
missioners, they would not be altogether 
the same, but their names would appear 
in the Bill. There would not be a 
National Commission, but two separate 
Commissions, as proposed last year. 
There had been a little delay in printing 
the Bill, owing to the absence of Lord 
Salisbury, and he could not say exactly 
when it would be ready. He hoped to 
take the second reading on Monday 
week. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to make further provision respecting the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
Colleges therein, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Secretary Harpy, Mr. Secretary Cross, and 
Mr. WaAtpote. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 2.] 


PRISONS (IRELAND) BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH, in 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Prisons in 
Ireland, said, he should not detain the 
House by arguing in support of the 
principle of the measure, but would 
point out the differences between the 
proposals he was about to make and 
those contained in the Bill of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Assheton Cross). Much 
of the scheme was not new, for an Irish 
Prison Bill had been brought under the 
notice of the House by more than one 
of his Predecessors in office, although 
they did not go so far in the direction 
of reform as was now proposed. The 
idea of the large reform now contem- 


plated originated with the late Lord 




















Mayo, who interested himself greatly 
in the management of prisons in Ire- 
land, as well as in India. The num- 
ber of county and borough prisons in 
Ireland, properly so called, was not so 
excessive as was the case in England. 
His right hon. Friend had on previous 
occasions informed the House of the great 
number of county and borough prisons 
in England, and he should follow his 
example by quoting some figures with 
respect to Ireland. In Ireland there 
were in 32 counties 38 county and bo- 
rough prisons ; being one in each county, 
except Tipperary, in which there were 
two; two in the city of Dublin, one in 
Drogheda city, while Cork and Limerick 
had each a separate city prison. In those 
38 prisons he found that there was in 1875 
a daily average number of prisoners in 
custody amounting to 2,741, the net cost 
of the gaols for the year being £94,658. 
He thought it would be admitted, even 
looking at the matter solely as it con- 
cerned county and city prisons, that 
there was great room for the adoption 
of a more economical and efficient sys- 
tem. They had in Ireland nearly the 
same difference as in England in the 
annual cost of maintenance of prisoners 
in the large and small gaols. He found 
that in Antrim Gaol, which included 
Belfast, the annual average cost of each 
prisoner was £17. In the county of 
Carlow, with an annual daily average‘of 
only 15 prisoners, the average annual 
cost of each prisoner was £91; in the 
county of Leitrim, with an average of 
20 prisoners, the annual cost was £70 ; 
and in the county of the town of 
Drogheda, with a daily average of 15 
prisoners, the annual cost was £34; and 
in Sligo, with a daily average of 22, the 
annual cost was £82. In Carlow, to 15 
prisoners there were 13 officers, and in 
Leitrim with 20 prisoners there were 14 
officers, and in Sligo 23 prisoners to 14 
officers; he could, if necessary, quote 
further figures, which showed that there 
was the same room for economy in this 
matter asin England. In regard to in- 
dustrial labour, Carlow gaol returned 
the profit of prison labour as nil; £6 
was returned for Leitrim gaol during 
the last year. Passing from county and 
city prisons to others which were known 
only in Ireland, which were called bride- 
wells, in these the necessity of reform 
was even more imperative than in the 
former class of gaols. Bridewells did 
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did not exist in every county. There 
were as many as five counties in which 
there was not one. These prisons con- 
sisted of three classes—the district, the 
certified, and the ordinary bridewell ; 
and they were used mainly as places 
where persons were locked up for a 
time on remand, but also to a small ex- 
tent as places for the detention of con- 
victed prisoners. In ordinary bridewells 
sentenced prisoners might be detained 
for short periods, not exceeding 48 hours. 
He could conceive nothing worse than 
the practice of imprisoning men in these 
little prisons for such short terms; he 
doubted the use of any sentence fur less 
than seven days, and he could imagine no 
reason why men sentenced to imprison- 
ment for seven days and upwards should 
not be sent to the larger prisons, which 
were, by means of the railways, brought 
within a fair distance of every part of 
Ireland. There might be one or two 
places in which these smaller prisons 
might be required, but, as a rule, they 
were entirely unnecessary, and to detain 
sentenced prisoners in such places would 
prevent their punishment from exercising 
a proper moral and deterrent effect. In 
many of these bridewells, owing to a 
defect in the law as to the appointment 
of a matron, there was no female official 
whatever. The female prisoners were, 
therefore, left to the care of male officers 
—who, of course, were frequently unmar- 
ried—and the abuses which occurred in 
consequence would easily be imagined. 
Many of these shorter sentences of 
48 hours’ imprisonment were imposed 
for drunkenness, and, in his opinion, 
they did more harm than good. Any- 
body who had studied the judicial 
statistics of Ireland would have noticed 
with regret the terrible increase of the 
offence of drunkenness in that country. 
He was bound to say that, in his opi- 
nion, this was not a little owing to the 
mistaken leniency of the magistrates who 
frequently imposed infinitesimal fines, 
and absurdly short and unsatisfactory 
terms of imprisonment for this offence. 
But bridewells were mainly used us 
places of remand, and some local pro- 
vision for this purpose would still be re- 
quired. No doubt, in many cases of 
serious crime, remands, even for length- 
ened periods, were absolutely necessary. 
In such case, however, for safe custody 
as well as for other reasons it was much 
better that prisoners under remand 
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should be committed to the ordinary 
prisons. In other cases of short remand, 
a simple committal to the police cells, as 
in England, would suffice. Many of 
the constabulary barracks were already 
provided with suitable cells, and some 
of the bridewells might be handed over 
to the constabulary and utilized for this 
purpose. He proposed by a clause in 
the Bill to secure that any county in 
which ‘‘ lock-up ”’ accommodation of this 
kind was deficient should provide such 
accommodation at its own expense. This 
provision was based on a similar prin- 
ciple to that in the English Bill, that 
counties and boroughs in which sufficient 
accommodation for their prisoners was 
not provided should pay so much per cell 
for their prisoners. The main point of 
difference between this and the English 
Bill was one in regard to which he 
might suggest, that the Irish mea- 
sure would be more complete, simple, 
and satisfactory than the English Bill: 
though from the larger population and 
greater number of gaols and prisoners 
in England a similar arrangement would 
probably not be practicable there. In 
Ireland at present the convict prisons 
were managed by what was legally a 


Board, but all the power was really vested 


in a single Director. A former Act gave 
the power to appoint as many as three 
Directors of Convict Prisons; but some 
years ago the Government; looking to the 
number of convicts and the work to be 
done, reduced the number of Directors 
from three to one. Circumstances, how- 
ever, might arise, such as, for instance, 
the transfer of the convicts at present 
located at Spike Island to places better 
adapted for them, which would impose 
far greater labour and responsibility 
upon one Director than a single indivi- 
dual could properly and adequately per- 
form. For many reasons, indeed, the 
management of the prisons ought not to 
be entirely left to one individual, and 
he should propose to vest the convict 
prisons and the ordinary prisons in a 
single Board, subject to the control of 
the Lord Lieutenant, who would be re- 
presented in the House of Commons by 
his Chief Secretary. Besides the three 
Directors of Convict Prisons and the two 
Inspectors-General of County Prisons 
there were two other offices legally ex- 
isting in Ireland—the Inspectorship of 
Industrial and Reformatory Schools, and 
the Registrarship of Habitual Criminals ; 
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but the duties of the first office were now 
performed by one of the Inspectors- 
General of County Prisons, and those of 
the second by the Director of Convict 
Prisons. The powers exercised by these 
officers would also be vested in the Pri- 
sons Board, and thus the whole prison 
system of the country, including the In- 
dustrial and Reformatory Schools, would 
be vested in one Board. He believed 
that the economy, uniformity, and sim- 
plicity which would be secured by the 
Bill would commend the measure to the 
approval of Parliament. In addition to 
the differences which he had stated, 
there were some minor alterations which 
would be proposed in the Irish Prison 
Law, mainly in the direction of assimi- 
lating it with that of England. He 
would add that the Bill of last year 
contained no limitation of the power 
given to the Lord Lieutenant to close 
all prisons in a county. He now proposed 
to place some check on that power by 
requiring that in cases where the Lord 
Lieutenant might issue an Order to close 
the only prison in any county, the Order 
should be laid before Parliament within 
a certain period. He had now gone 
through the principal features of the 
measure, and he had only to thank the 
House for the attention which it had 
given to his explanation, and to move 
for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. O’REILLY was of opinion that 
it was indispensable to secure the In- 
dustrial Schools from being brought 
under the management of the Prisons 
Board. Schools of such a nature ought 
not to be associated with the manage- 
ment of a Prisons Board, and any con- 
nection with the prisons would necessa- 
rily attach a certain amount of discredit 
to them. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Prisons in 
Treland, ordered to be brought in by Sir MicwarL 
Hicxs-Beacu and Mr. Soricrror Genera for 
IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 3.] 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tae LORD ADVOOATE, in rising 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill for 
amending the Law relating to Prisons in 
Scotland, said: The principles of the 
Bill are the same as those on which the 
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measures relative to England and Ire- 
land have been framed, and therefore I 
need not occupy the time of the House 
on that subject. We have been reducing 
the number of our prisons in Scotland 
very greatly of late years. Thirty years 
since we had 200 of those institutions, 
and they have been reduced to 56, of 
which 55 are managed by Local Boards. 
There are still a great deal too many 
of these local prisons. Some at times 
are nearly empty; others contain a 
population of not more than from five 
to ten at a time; and I believe the 
result of this measure would be to re- 
duce the number very considerably, and 
to promote very largely cconomy and 
efficiency in the maintenance of those 
establishments. Since 1860, the date of 
our General Act, the local prisons of 
Scotland have been exclusively managed 
under rules framed by the Secretary of 
State, and the system so arranged has 
given great satisfaction. That system will 
be virtually continued. The Act of 1860 
has been amended no fewer than three 
times by Acts of Parliament, and I may 
explain, in conclusion, that in framing 
this Bill we have endeavoured to bring 
the whole legislation in regard to pri- 


sons in Scotland within the compass of 
one statute. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Prisons in 
Scotland, ordered to be brought in by The. Lorp 
Apvocate and Mr. Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill}4.] 


JUSTICES OF PEACE, &c. (CLERKS’ 
FEES.) 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in rising to move for leave to bringina Bill 
to amend the Law with respect to the Ap- 
pointment, Payment, and Fees of Clerks 
of Justices of the Peace and Clerks of 
Special and Petty Sessions, said, that as 
far back as 1851 the question and the 


payment of these clerks by fees instead: 


of salaries was raised, and a clause was 
passed enabling localities to adopt that 
mode of payment. The change was 
obviously desirable in many cases in 
which the fees were far in excess of the 
penalty inflicted, or intended to be 
inflicted, by the magistrates, and where 
this was the case people got an idea that 
the magistrates were urged to convict 
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by the clerks for the sake of their own 
profit. More recently, and particularly 
in 1872, attempts were made to render 
compulsory the payment of clerks by 
salary, and almost all the resistance 
they met with was due to differences of 
opinion about uniformity of fees, which, 
however desirable, was practically im- 
possible. The salaries of the clerks to 
the Justices were often in excess of the 
fees received in their districts, and the 
Bill was framed to meet the inevitable 
differences between rural and populous 
districts, and would call upon some lo- 
calities to submit fresh tables of fees to 
the Home Secretary. 


on Printing. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law with respect to the 
Appointment, Payment, and Fees of Clerks of 
Justices of the Peace and Clerks of Special and 
Petty Sessions, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Henry Sztwin-Ispetson and Mr. Secre- 
tary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 5.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Resolved, That whenever notice has been given 
that Estimates will be moved in Committee of 
Supply and the Committee {stands as the first 
Order of the Day upon any day except Thursday 
and Friday, on which Government Orders have 
precedence, the Speaker shall, when the Order 
for the Committee has been read, forthwith 
leave the Chair without putting any Question, 
and the House shall thereupon resolve itself into 
such Committee, unless on going into Committee 
on the Army, Navy, or Civil Service Estimates 
respectively, an Amendment be moved relating 
to the division of Estimates proposed to be con- 
sidered on that day.—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH moved that the 
Select Committee to assist Mr. Speaker 
in all matters which relate to the Printing 
executed by Order of this House, and 
for the purpose of selecting and arrang- 
ing for Printing, Returns and Papers 
presented in pursuance of Motions made 
by Members of this House, do consist 
of—Mr. Spencer Walpole, Mr. Henley, 
The O’Conor Don, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Stans- 
feld, Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Dodson, 
Mr. ‘Massey, Mr. Whitbread, and Mr. 
William Henry Smith. 

Mr. BUTT complained of the consti- 
tution of the Committee, and regretted 
that the practice of excluding Irish 
Members from the composition of Com- 
mittees of the House was to be con- 
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tinued. He contended that it was 
desirable that every Committee should 
represent each section of the House. 
He was by no means satisfied with the 
composition of this Committee, and he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would post- 
pone his Motion for a day or two, for he 
should like to have a short conversation 
with him in private, in order that a 
satisfactory arrangement might be come 
to on this point. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had no 
objection to postpone the nomination of 
the Committee if it was the desire of the 
hon. and learned Member, but he would 
remind him that the names of the hon. 
Members whom he proposed were names 
that had been on the Committee for 
more than one Parliament, and their 
duties were almost nominal. 


Motion postponed. 


SUMMARY PROSECUTIONS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. HOPWOOD, in moving for leave 
to bringina Bill toamend the Lawrelating 
to Summary Procedure before Justices ; 
to extend the right of Appeal in certain 
cases; and for other purposes, said, 
the Bill proposed to deal with a great 
number of unnecessary committals to 
prison which were forced on magistrates 
by the present law. About one-third of 
the 90,000 persons now imprisoned were 
committed, not because they had com- 
mitted crime, but because they were 
unable to pay fines. If the magistrates 
could grant them indulgence and allow 
them to pay fines by instalments, that 
would in many cases prevent the inflict- 
ing imprisonment. The Bill would also 
provide that in all cases of committal to 
gaol there should be an appeal to a 
superior Court, and abolish the right of 
the magistrate to commit for longer 
periods than six months on a cumulative 
series of convictions. It would also afford 
some relief to persons who were kept 
in prison for want of bail and sureties. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
he would not oppose the introduction of 
the Bill, but he had stated last year that 
it was the intention of the Government 
to introduce a Bill dealing with this sub- 
ject. The question was also mentioned 


in the Queen’s Speech, but to that cir- 
cumstance the hon. and learned Member 
had not adverted. He (Mr. Cross) 


Mr. Buti 
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hoped that at any rate the hon. and 
learned Member would not proceed with 
the second reading of the Bill until 
after the introduction of the Government 
measure. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Summary 
Procedure before Justices; to extend the right 
of Appeal in certain cases; and for other pur- 
poses, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Horwoon, 
Mr. Munpetza, and Mr. Burr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 9.] 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Select Committee on Standing Orders nomi- 
nated :—Mr. Bruen, Sir Epwarp CoLEBrooxe, 
Mr. Cust, Mr. Fitoyer, Mr. Toomson Hankey, 
Mr. Howarp, Sir Granam Monrtcomery, Mr. 
Mowpray, The O’Conor Don, Mr. Ropweut, 
and Mr. WuIrTBREAD. 


SELECTION. 


Committee of Selection nominated : — Mr’ 
Fioyer, Mr. Tuomson Hanxey, Sir Granam 
Monteomery, The O’Conor Don, Mr. Wuir- 
BREAD, and the Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders. 


PRINTING. 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to assist Mr: 
Speaker in all matters which relate to the 
Printing executed by Order of this House, and 
for the purpose of selecting and arranging for 
Printing, Returns and Papers presented in pur- 
suance of Motions made by Members of this 
House.”—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 

And, on February 12, Committee nominated as 
follows:—Mr. Spencer Watrote, Mr. Hen ey, 
The O’Conor Don, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Sransrerp, 
Mr. Sciater-Bootu, Mr. Dopson, Mr. Massey, 
Mr. Wuirsreav, Mr. Mircuert Henry, Mr. 
M‘Laren, and Mr. Witu1am Henry Soir :— 
Three to be the quorum. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Crzry, Bill to authorise 
the enrolment of Volunteer Corps in Ireland, 
established on the principle and subject to the 
regulations controlling the various Corps at pre- 
sent existing throughout Great Britain and the 
Colonies, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
O’Ciery, Captain Noxan, and Lord Francis 
ConynGHaM. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 6.] 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Hor, Bill for the more 
effectual prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hour, Mr. 
Harpcastxz, and Mr. Cuapies WInson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 7.] 
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NEWSPAPERS REGISTRATION BILL. 


’ On Motion of Mr. Wanpy, Bill to provide 
for the Registration of Newspapers, and to 
amend the Law relating‘to Libels therein, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Wappy, Sir Cuartes 
Russet, and Mr. Coxz. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 8.] 


TERRITORIAL WATERS JURISDICTION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gorst, Bill to declare that 
the power and jurisdiction of Her Majesty ex- 
tend to a-distance of three miles seawards from 
the Sea Coasts of Her Dominions, and to make 
better provision for the administration of Jus- 
tice, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Gorsr, 
Mr. Rrreure, and Sir Henry Wo rr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 10.] 


TOWN COUNCILS AND LOCAL BOARDS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Munpet1a, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the qualification for Mem- 
bers of Town Councils and Local Boards, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Munpetua, Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN, Mr. Burt, and Mr. Morey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 11.] 


ECCLESIASTICAL OFFICES AND FEES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cowpser-Temp te, Bill to 
reform certain Ecclesiastical Offices and to regu- 
late Ecclesiastical Fees, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Cowrer-Tempre and Mr. Russeu 
GuRNEY. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 12.] 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the Housé, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Law relating to the sale by 
retail of Intoxicating Liquors in Scotland. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Roserr Anstrvruer, Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Datrympe, Mr. Marrianp, and 
Mr. Jenks. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 13.] 


ENTAILS AND SETTLEMENTS LIMITATION 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Suaw Lerevnre, Bill to 
restrict the power of Entailing and Settling 
Land and other Property, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. SHaw Lerevre, Mr. Beaumont, Mr. 
OssrornE Morean, Mr. Herscuert, and Mr. 
GoLpsMIp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 14.] 


PARLIAMENTARY REGISTRATION (IRELAND) 
BILL 


On Motion of Mr. Mircuett Henry, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Registra- 
tion of Parliamentary Voters in Ireland; to 
facilitate the obtaining the franchise by persons 
entitled; and for other purposes, ordered 'to be 
brought in by Mr. Mrrcner, Henry and Mr. 
ME.pon. 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Joun Lvzsock, Bill to pro- 
vide for the protection of Ancient Monuments, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Jonn Luszocx, 
Mr. Beresrorp Horr, Mr. Russett Gurney, 
and Mr. Osnorne Morean. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 16.] 


WOMEN’S DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jacoz Bricur, Bill to re- 
move the Electoral Disabilities of Women, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Jacoz Bricur, 
Sir Rosert AnstrutHER, Mr. Russett Gurney, 
and Mr, STansFELD. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 17.} 


METROPOLIS TOLL BRIDGES BILL. 


On Motion of Sir James Hoge, Bill to provide 
for throwing open for the free use of the public 
certain Toll Bridges within the Metropolis, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir James Hoee, 
Sir Cuartes Russet, Sir Henry Perx, Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, Mr. Alderman M‘Arruvr, 
and Mr. Forsyru. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 18.] 


FRANCHISE EXTENSION (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Bieear, Bill for the Ex- 
tension of the Franchise in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Bieear, Mr. O’SHaven- 
nessy, Mr. O’Gorman, Mr. Ricnuarp Power, 
and Mr. PaRneELt. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 19.] 


THESHING MACHINES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cuapty, Bill for the Pre- 
vention of Accidents by Threshing Machines, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cuapuin and 
Mr. Crarz Reap. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 20.] 


LAND TENURE (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to amend the 
Laws relating to the Tenure of Land in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burr, Mr. 
Downrne, Mr. Ricnarp Smytu, Mr. Meipon, 
and Mr. Ennis. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 21.] 


LOCOMOTIVES ON COMMON ROADS BILL. 


On Motion of Colonel Cuarti, Bill for regu- 
lating the use of Locomotives on Common Roads, 
and for consolidating the various Statutes re- 
lating thereto, ordered to be brought in by 
Colonel CHariiy, Mr. CHartes Praep, and 
Mr. SamvEzson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 22.] 


HOUSE OCCUPIERS DISQUALIFICATION 
MOVAL BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Henry Wotrr, Bill to re- 
lieve certain Occupiers of Dwelling Houses from 
being Disqualified from the right of Voting in 
the Election of Members to serve in Parliament 


RE- 





Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 15.] 





by reason of their underletting such Dwelling 
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Houses for short terms, ordered to be brought in 

by Sir Henry Wourr, Sir Cuartes Russz11, 

wd Cuartes Lecarp, Mr. Onstow, and Mr. 
YDER. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 23.] 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (LICENSING BOARDS) 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to provide for the Election of Boards for 
granting Licences for the Sale of Intoxicating 
Drinks. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Joszrx Cowen, Sir Henry 
Havetock, Mr. Norwoop, Mr. Burt, and Mr. 
Ernest Noku. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 24.] 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. M‘Laean, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to Game in Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. M*‘Lacan, Sir 
Wruiam Srireumc Maxwett, Sir Epwarp 
CoLeBrookeE, and Mr. Joun Marrianp. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 25.] 


CROSSED CHEQUES ON BANKERS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hussarp, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Crossed Cheques on Bankers, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Husparp, Mr. 
Goscuen, Mr. Alderman Corron, and Mr. 
TWELLs. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 26.] 


PLUMSTEAD COMMON PRESERVATION BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Boorp, Bill for the preser- 
vation of Plumstead Common, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Boorp, Sir Cuartes Mitts, 
Sir Cuaries Ditxg, and Mr. Gotpsmip. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 27.} 


UNION JUSTICES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Sunuivan, Bill for the 
better administration of justice at Petty Sessions 
Courts in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. O’Sunuivan, Captain Notan, Mr. Ricnarp 
Power, and Mr. O’ Byrne. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 28.] 


COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Knatrcupvuii-HvuGessen, 
Bill to declare Legal in the United Kingdom 
certain Colonial Marriages which are Legal in 
the Colonies by Acts of the several Legislatures, 
sanctioned by the Crown, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Knatcuputi-Huexssen, Mr. Russeu 
Gurney, and Sir Toomas CHAMBERS. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 29.] 
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CHURCH RATES ABOLITION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. M‘Laren, Bill to abolish 
Church Rates in Scotland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. M‘Laren, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baxter, 
Mr. Treveryan, Mr. Grieve, Mr. Larne, and 
Sir Georce Batrour. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 30.] 


BANNS OF MARRIAGE (SCOTLAND) BILL, 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to abolish 
the system of proclaiming Banns of Marriage 
presently in force in Scotland, and to make 
better provision for the due publication of such, 
Banns in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by 
Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Barctay, Mr, 
M‘Laren, Mr. Epwarp Jenkins, and Mr, 
Ernest Noet. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 31.] 


HYPOTHEC (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Acnew, Bill to abolish the 
Landlord’s right of Hypothec in Scotland as far 
as relates to Agricultural subjects, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Acnew, Sir Wii11am Srir- 
ting Maxwetit, Mr. Barium Haminrton, and 
Sir Grorcz Dovetas. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 32.] 


UNION RATING (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir JosgepH M‘Kenna, Bill to 
amend the Law in relation to Union Rating in 
Treland, ordered to be brought in by Sir Joszrn 
M‘Kenna, Mr. Coxzins, Mr. O’Ciery, and 
Dr. Warp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 33.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN TOWNS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Bruen, Bill to reform and 
assimilate the systems of Local Government in 
force in towns in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Bruen and Sir Artuur Guinness. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 34.] 


CONGE D’ELIRE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Monx, Bill to abolish the 
Congé d’élire and to make provision for the 
appointment and consecration of Archbishops 
and Bishops in England and Wales, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Monx, Mr. Forsytu, Sir 
Tuomas Cuampers, and Mr. AsHLey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 35.] 


BURIALS BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Burial Laws. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Osporne Morean, Mr. Sxaw 
Lerevre, Mr. Alderman M‘Arruur, and Mr, 
RicHarp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 36.] 
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INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for the Regulation of the Sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors in Ireland. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Suttrvan and Mr. Deasz. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 37.] 


REGISTRATION OF BOROUGH VOTERS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cuartes Dirxz, Bill to 
amend the Law with respect to the Registration 
of Borough Voters in England and Wales, or- 
dered to be brought in by Sir Cuartes Ditke, 
Mr. Raruzong, and Mr. Boorp. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 38.] 


EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN ACT (EXTEN- 
SION TO SEAMEN) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Burr, Bill to extend the 
provisions of “The Employers and Workmen 
Act, 1875,” to seamen whilst they are in 
British waters, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Burt, Mr. Joserpx Cowen, Mr. Munpetxa, Dr. 
Cameron, and Mr. Gourtey. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 39.] 


REAL ESTATE OF INTESTATES BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Porter, Bill for the better 
settling the Real Estates of Intestates, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Porrer, Mr. Learuam, 
Mr. Horwoop, Mr. Price, and Sir Witrrm 
Lawson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 40.] 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Anpgrson, Bill for the 
Protection of the Property of Married Women 
in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Anverson, Sir Ropert ANSTRUTHER, Mr. 
M‘Laren, and Mr. Orr Ewrne. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 41.] 


PERMISSIVE PROHIBITORY LIQUOR BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to enable Owners and Occupiers of Pro- 
perty in certain districts to prevent the common 
sale of Intoxicating Liquors within such dis- 
tricts. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Witrrm Lawson, Sir 
Tuomas Bazizy, Mr. Downine, Mr. Ricuarp, 
Mr. Witu1am Jounston, Dr. Cameron, and 
Mr. Datway. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 42.] 
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LEGAL PRACTITIONERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wit114m Gorpoy, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Legal Practitioners, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Wit1tam 
Gorpon and Mr. Cuar.ey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 43.] 


SEA FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Warp, Bill for the regu- 
lation and encouragement of the Coast and 
Deep Sea Fisheries of Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Dr. Warp, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Couuiys, and Sir JosepH M‘Kenna. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 44. ] 


COMPANIES ACTS AMENDNENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolwed, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Companies Acts 1862 and 
1867. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Cuapwicx, Sir Henry 
Jackson, Mr. Sampson Luoyp, Mr. Rytanps, 
Mr. Horwoop, and Mr. Bensamin WuItTworTH. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 45.] 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS ELECTIONS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Cotman O’Locuten, Bill 
to provide for the election by ballot of Poor 
Law Guardians in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Cotman O’Locuien, Mr. Cauuan, 


Mr. Mavrice Brooks, and Mr. Downtna. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 46.] 


DIVINE WORSHIP FACILITIES BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to provide further facilities for the per- 
formance of Divine Worship according to the 
rites of the Church of England. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Winprauam Ecerron, Mr. 
Brretey, Mr. WuirweEtt, and Mr. Ropwetu. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 47.] 


IRISH CHURCH ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Parnett, Bill to further 
amend the Irish Church Act Amendment Act, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Parnetn 
and Mr. Fay. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 48.] 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT ABOLITION BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Bass, Bill to abolish Im- 
risonment for Debt, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Bass, Mr. Fretpen, Mr. Cosserrt, Mr. An- 
DERSON, and Mr. Know es. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 49.] 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Ricuarp Smyrtu, Bill to 
prohibit the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Ricuarp Smytu, The O’Conor Don, Mr. 
Cuarires Lewis, Mr. James-Corry, Mr. Wit- 
t1aM JounsTon, Mr. Deasg, Mr. Dickson, and 
Mr. Repmonp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 50.] 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) ACT 
(1870) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On ‘Motion of Mr. Crawrorp, Bill to amend 
“The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 
1870,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Craw- 
rorD, Mr. Ricuarp Smytu, Mr. Dickson, and 
Mr. Dantet Tayxor. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 51.] 


MONASTIC AND CONVENTUAL INSTITUTIONS 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Newnveeare, Bill for ap- 
pointing Commissioners to inquire respecting 
Monastic and Conventual Institutions in Great 
Britain ; and for other purposes connected there- 
with, ordered to be brought ‘in by Mr. Newpr- 
GATE, Sir Tuomas Cuampers, and Mr. Horr. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 52.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS REGISTRATION 
BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Boorp, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Registration of Parliamen- 
tary Electors, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Boorp, Sir Cuarues Dinxg, and Mr. Granruam. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 53.] 


RACECOURSES (LICENSING) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. AnvErson, Bill for licensing 
Racecourses, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Anperson, Sir James Lawrence, and Sir 
Tuomas CHAMBERS. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 54.] 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to make better 
provision for University Education in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burr, The 
O’Conor Don, Mr. Mircuern Henry, Mr. 
MacCarruy, and Mr. Sutiivan. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 55.] 


TENANT RIGHT (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ricnarp Smyrtu, Bill to 
legalise Tenant Right at the end of a Lease in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ricnarp 
Smytu, Mr. Macartney, Mr. Crawrorp, and 
Mr. Dickson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 56.] 
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BEERHOUSES, &0. (IRELAND) BILL, 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for the better regulation of Beerhouses in 
Treland, and to amend the Law relating to the 
granting of Licences for Beerhouses. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Metvoy, Mr. Cuaruzs 
Lewis, and Mr. Wurrwortn. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 57.] 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (IRELAND) BILL, 


On Motion of Sir Corman O’Locuten, Bill to 
protect Agricultural Tenants in Ireland from 
capricious eviction, and to enable them in cer- 
tain cases to acquire security of tenure, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Couman O’ Locuuen and 
Lord Francis ConyNGHaM. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 68.] 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL REGISTRA- 
TION BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Marten, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Parliamentary and Municipal 
Registration in certain Boroughs, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Marten, Mr. Torr, and 
Mr. Dopps. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 59.] 


FORFEITURE RELIEF BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Marten, Bill to amend the 
Law of Relief against Forfeiture for breach of 
covenant or condition, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Marten, Mr. Osporne Morean, and 
Mr. Grecory. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 60.] 


SETTLED ESTATES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Marten, Bill to consolidate 
and amend the Law relating to Leases and 
Sales of Settled Estates, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Marten, Sir Henry Jackson, and 
Mr. Grecory. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 61.] 


OPEN SPACES (METROPOLIS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wuattey, Bill for afford- 
ing facilities for the enjoyment by the public of 
Open Spaces in the Metropolis, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wuatiry, Mr. Morgan 
Luoyp, and Sir Gzorcr Bowyer. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 62.] 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock till Monday next, 




















HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 12th February, 1877. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. 


THz LORD OHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House that the Clerk of 
the Parliaments had prepared and laid 
it on the Table: The same was ordered 
to be printed. (No. 3.) 


TURKEY—MISSION OF ROYAL 
ENGINEER OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Toe Dvuxe or Str. ALBANS asked 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether it 
was correctly stated in the newspapers 
that Officers of the Royal Engineers 
were sent out to Constantinople last 
autumn ; in what capacity they surveyed 
the defences there; and in what light 
their mission was represented to the 
Turkish Government? His attention had 
been directed to statements which had 
appeared in the newspapers to the effect 
that Engineer Officers had been sent out 
to Constantinople and were now engaged 
in surveying the defences in and around 
that city. Should the noble Earl the 
Under Secretary for War be able to 
deny these statements he should not 
regret having trespassed on their Lord- 
ships’ indulgence. Should, however, he 
admit that, at a critical time of the war 
between Turkey and Servia, officers of 
the Royal Engineers were sent out to 
advise on the defence of Constantinople, 
he thought Parliament had a right to 
ask from Her Majesty’s Government an 
explanation of so unusual a course. He 
trusted his noble Friend would tell them 
under what understanding facilities 
had been obtained from the Turkish 
authorities for those officers to perform 
their duties. He wanted to know how 
it was that, while British diplomacy was 
telling the Porte ‘‘ You have nothing to 
expect from us,” British officers were 
considering how the capital of Turkey 
could be preserved from a_ possible 
calamity—that while the Government 
and the Press of this country were im- 
pressing on the Turkish Government the 
necessity of concession and the hopeless- 
ness of resistance our scientific officers 
were said to have reported that the line 
of the Balkan was unforceable and Con- 
stantinople invulnerable by land. True, 
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it was not a great military demonstra- 
tion ; but he Believed the presence of 
those three or four English officers had 
influenced the Council and public opinion 
of Stamboul more than the thousands of 
Russians massed on the frontier. Could 
the Porte seriously believe that a Go- 
vernment which sent those officers meant 
to do nothing ? Was it surprising that 
the action of the War Office had more 
weight with them than the words of the 
Ambassador? If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were at the time prepared to 
have gone to war for Turkey, every one 
must admit that they were wise to be 
prepared and in the course they took. 
But if their policy at that time was the 
same as that stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer now, he asked, What 
was the use of seeking for this informa- 
tion? These English officers were there 
under false pretences. He asked his 
noble Friend this Question from no un- 
pageres motive, and should feel glad if 
is asking it enabled the noble Earl to 
give a satisfactory explanation of an 
announcement which at the time created 
apprehension at home and irritation 
abroad. He believed Colonel Bent, 
Royal Engineers, and two Engineers 
were sent on a like mission just before 
the Crimean War, and this made the 
proceeding respecting which he now 
sought information of still greater im- 
ortance than it would otherwise have 
een. 

Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, officers 
have from time to time been employed 
by the War Office in various parts of the 
East to obtain intelligence that was 
thought necessary for the service of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It is obviously 
impossible for me to enter in this House 
upon the details of the information which 
they may from time to time have ac- 
quired, I can, however, assure the noble 
Duke that these officers have been em- 
ployed exclusively in the service and for 
the objects of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that their services would 
never have been placed at the disposal 
of any foreign Government whatsoever ; 
nor has any expectation ever been held 
out that their services would be so placed. 
With regard to the last part of the 
Question of the noble Duke, I have to 
say that no instructions were given to 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador to make any 
representations to the Turkish Govern- 
ment on the subject. ” 
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Metropolis— Hyde 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK CORNER. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart FORTESCUE asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether they are 
prepared to take early steps, by opening 
a new communication between Piccadilly 
and Grosvenor Place, to divert the traffic 
coming from the north and east into 
Belgravia, which has during certain 
hours of the day during several seasons 
caused such a highly inconvenient block 
of vehicles at Hyde Park Corner; and 
whether, to afford some slight relief 
meanwhile, they will cause the roadway 
at Hyde Park Corner to be widened 
forthwith seven or eight feet by throw- 
ing the footpath there further back and 
carrying it through the two little gardens 
to the north of each side of the Arch at 
the top of Constitution Hill? The noble 
Earl said that the crush to which his 
Question referred had been long increas- 
ing year after year. It had been for 
the last two years such as would be 
discreditable to any civilized metro- 
polis, and in his opinion was all the 
more discreditable to London because 
this was the richest capital in the world. 
Year after year there had been various 
projects for the relief of the block ; but 
as yet nothing had beendone. In these 
matters we moved very slowly. In 1845 
he was a Member of a Committee of the 
House of Commons on Metropolitan 
Communications which took evidence, 
and carefully considered the various re- 
commendations embodied in its Report, 
and among others one which he had the 
honour of making to it—namely, that of 
the opening of Hamilton Place, which 
was carried into effect just a quarter of a 
century afterwards. The relief afforded 
by this was very great; but since it was 
adopted the wealth of London and the 
number of conveyances having to pass by 
Hyde Park Corner had enormously in- 
creased, and every year the block caused 
by the traffic there was becoming greater 
and greater. Even the slight measure 
which he now suggested, though totally 
inadequate to the requirements of the 
ease, would give appreciable relief by 
affording width for one additional line 
of carriages; and it had the advantage, 
that there would be no difficulty and 
little expense in adopting it. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
My Lords, the subject which the noble 
Earl has brought before us is one which 
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interests everybody. I assure him that 
it has not been neglected by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; but he who is so 
well acquainted with the subject will 
readily understand that there are great 
difficulties connected with it. Several 
plans have been under the consideration 
of the Board of Works, and one of them 
has been favourably considered; but 
the difficulties which have to be en- 
countered successfully before that plan 
can be carried into effect are consider- 
able, and I am sorry to say that not the 
least considerable would arise from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the 
plan would be expensive, though I be- 
lieve it would be effective and satis- 
factory. I hope the noble Earl will be 
satisfied with the answer I give him as 
to the first part of his Question—that 
the subject is engaging the sedulous 
attention of the First Commissioner of 
Works, With respect to the second part 
of the Question—whether the Govern- 
ment will adopt the suggestion of the 
noble Earl—the answer that I have to 
make is that the scheme has been 
considered by the Board of Works, 
According to the report made to me, in 
their opinion the remedial effect would 
be infinitesimally small, while the ex- 
pense would not be trifling. Moreover, 
we must recollect that it is an expense 
that would be entirely thrown away, 
and would therefore be a useless addi- 
tion to the expenditure that must be 
encountered in the carrying out of an 
effective plan. 

THe Eart or POWIS said, he be- 
lieved a great improvement might be 
made at a moderate cost, and one which 
would give a substantial relief at Hyde 
Park Corner, by very nearly following 
the lines of the plan exhibited last year. 
The proposal of last year for construct- 
ing a subway failed, because it unduly 
raised the level of the roadway where 
it ran under Constitution Hill, and the 
reason for desiring a bridge of the 
height which would do that was to 
enable carriages, waggons, &c., to pass 
under. His suggestion was that a 
gravel slope might be made from the 
end of Hamilton Place to the Green 
Park, passing by a subway under Con- 
stitution Hill. He would make the 
subway so that it would only raise the 
road on Constitution Hill imperceptibly 
—a foot at most. This would give suffi- 
cient headway to persons riding on 
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carriages. He believ at taki 
po this light traffic and a leven 
quantity of the foot traffic as well 
would be a very sensible relief to the 
road opposite St. George’s Hospital. It 
was obvious that all traffic going from 
Victoria Station to the north-western 
district and Paddington would pass 
along this suggested route; and he be- 
lieved the subway might be made at a 
moderate cost. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE said, he 
had himself submitted a plan to the 
Board of Works some time ago, and he 
supposed that plan still remained there. 
The suggestion which he had made was, 
that the Wellington Arch should be left 
for the Queen as an entrance to her 
private gardens, and that with it a small 
portion of the upper corner of the Park 
should be added to them. That there 
should be a road from Hamilton Place 
to Halkin Street, over which the Queen’s 
private road should pass on a bridge on 
the level of the roadway at the Arch. 
. The soil from the cutting would supply 
the necessary embankment which, being 
within the garden, might be planted 
with shrubs and trees, and would not be 
unsightly. Another road to be carried 
from Hamilton Place to Constitution 
Hill, to be used by carriages like other 
roads in St. James’s Park, affording a 
direct communication from Piccadilly to 
Parliament and Lower Westminster with- 
out entering Grosvenor Place. He be- 
lieved that this plan would afford greater 
public accommodation than any other 
hitherto proposed. 

Lorp DUNSANY said, that the heavy 
traffic in the neighbourhood of Hyde 
Park was greatly on the increase, and 
it would be well to consider whether a 
subway might not be made from Gros- 
venor Place to some distance the other 
side of Hyde Park. It would be impos- 
sible to make a subway of similar length 
in any other part of the metropolis for 
so moderate a sum, because there would 
be no purchase of property until the 
subway was carried to the lower end of 
Grosvenor Place. 

Eart FORTESCUE protested against 
the notion that what he had suggested 
need cost more than very little. The 
same pavement, railings, and lamp-posts 
would be available for use again after 
widening the roadway. But, from what 
he had heard of the unreasonable expen- 
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siveness of much of the work done by 
the Board of Works, he thought it very 
likely they would contrive to make even 
this very costly. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 12th February, 1877. 


MINUTES.|—New Warir Issurp—For Hali- 
fax, v. John Crossley, esquire, Chiltern Hun- 
dreds. 

New Memser Sworn—John Edmund Severne, 
= for Salop County (Southern Divi- 
sion). 

Serect Commirrrre—Lunacy Law, appointed ; 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms (House of 

- Commons, appointed and nominated ; Printing, 
nominated. 

Pusuic Buus — Ordered — First Reading — 
Valution of Property [63]; Patents for In- 
ventions [64]; Roads and Bridges (Scotland 
leer: Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland 
66]; County Officers and Courts (Ireland 
tert Sligo Borough (Ireland) * [68]; Kings- 
town Borough (Ireland) * [69]; County Courts 
Jurisdiction * [71] ; Roads and Bridges (Scot- 
land) (No. 2) * [72]; Thames River (Preven- 
tion of Floods) * [70 ; County Training 
Schools and Ships* [73]; Protection to 
Growing Crops (Scotland) * [74]; Winter 
Assizes (Ireland) * [75]; Criminal Law Evi- 
dence Amendment * [76]; Judicial Proceed- 
ings (Rating) * [77]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ire- 
land) [0]. 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. GOLDSMID asked the Post- 
master General, What steps have been 
taken with regard to the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee which sat last 
Session to consider the management of 
the Telegraphs ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that in August a scheme for the 
re-organization of the Telegraph De- 
partment, based upon the Report of the 
Select Committee, was submitted by 
him to the Treasury, and it was still 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. With respect to the Press, he had 
thought it inexpedient to do more than 
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simply adopt the suggestion made by 
the Committee, that each message re- 
quiring a separate transmission and 
delivery should be separately charged 
for at the rate of 1s. for one address, 
with a charge of 2d. for every additional 
address. Systematic inquiries had been 
and were still being made into the exact 
telegraphic requirements of each post- 
office, and in all possible cases steps had 
been taken, as suggested by the Com- 
mittee, to diminish the force employed. 
The Committee had furthersuggested that 
a profit and loss account, of a commercial 
character, should be prepared in order 
to be laid before Parliament, and he had 
submitted an account of that nature to 
the Treasury for the purpose of being 
submitted to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked whether 
the noble Lord would lay on the Table 
the new regulations with regard to the 
Press ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Certainly. 

Mr. GOLDSMID: Will the accounts 
submitted to the Treasury be laid before 
the House ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: That is 
rather a question for the Treasury when 
it has decided upon the subject. 


TURKEY—THE ATROCITIES IN 
BULGARIA.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, with reference to Lord Derby’s 
Despatch of the 21st September last, 
about the outrages recently committed 
on the Christian population of Bulgaria, 
in which Despatch Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Constantinople is instructed, 
after demanding an audience of the 
Sultan, to ‘“‘call for reparation and 
justice in the name of the Queen and of 
Her Majesty’s Government,” and to 
urge that the ‘‘ rebuilding of the houses 
and churches should be begun at once,” 
and ‘necessary assistance given for the 
restoration”’ of the native industries, 
and above all to ‘‘ point out that it is a 
matter of absolute necessity that the 80 
women should be found and restored to 
their families ;”’ and in which Despatch 
His Excellency is further instructed at 
the same audience ‘‘to mention by name 
Shefket Pasha, Hafiz Pasha, Tossoun 
Bey, Achmet Aga, and the other 
officials’? whose conduct had been de- 
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nounced in Mr. Baring’s Report, and to 
urge ‘that striking examples should be 
made on the spot of those who have 
connived at or taken part in the atro- 
cities,” and that ‘‘the persons who have 
been decorated or promoted under a false 
impression of their conduct should be 
tried and degraded where this has not 
been done already,” What steps have 
been taken by the Turkish Government 
to comply with the demands of Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. BOURKE: The hon. and learned 
Member asks me, what steps have been 
taken to comply with the demands made 
by Her Majesty’s Government in the des- 
patch of Lord Derby, which is contained 
inthe Papersissued, of the 21st September 
last? Now, Sir, as nearly all the Papers 
are in the Blue Books which are before 
the House, I am afraid it would be 
rather difficult for me to give a satis- 
factory answer to my hon. and learned 
Friend without going into considerable 
length, and I do not suppose that the 
House would desire me to quote a great 
number of despatches which relate to the 
subject. They are all before the House, 
so far as they relate to matters which 
have occurred down to the date of the 
despatches in the Blue Books. At the 
same time I dare say it might be satis- 
factory to the House if I make a short 
statement which will show exactly what 
has been done since the date of the des- 
patch which my hon. and learned Friend 
has alluded to. In the first place, I dare 
say hon. and learned Members who have 
read the Blue Book will see that a des- 
patch was addressed by Lord Derby to 
Lord Salisbury on the 24th November 
last—at the time when at Constantinople 
—and there are two or three paragraphs 
in that despatch which, with the per- 
mission of the House, I will read. They 
will be found about the middle of that 
despatch.— 

“Tt is with regret that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have learnt from the subsequent reports of 
Mr. Baring and Her Majesty’s Consular officers, 
how little has been done to give effect to these 
assurances of the Sultan.” 


Atrocities in Bulgaria. 


That refers to the assurances given by 
the Sultan at the time the despatch of 
the 21st of September was read to him 
by Sir Henry Elliot. 


“Shefket Pacha has been retained in posts of 
honour, and although Achmet Aga has been at 
last arrested, his son, who is accused of being 
equally culpable, has been allowed to escape, 
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and is in concealment among the Mussulmans. 
The Turkish authorities have only sent a sum of 
£7,000 for the rebuilding and repair of the vil- 
lages, although the Turks themselves have esti- 
mated the amount required at £30,000; and at 
one place, Ali Bey, a notorious fanatic and a 
participator in the outrages, has been appointed 
to superintend the works. Nothing whatever 
appears to have been done to restore the indus- 
tries of the Christian population. From the 
reports which have reached Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment it is doubtful how many of the 80 
women have been restored to their homes. 
Sixty-eight women and children are stated to 
have been brought back to Batak, but others 
still remain in the hands of their captors or are 
otherwise retained, and the efforts of the Pacha 
of Salonica to recover those who had been taken 
to that Province have been impeded by the 
Mutessarif of Drama and other subordinates. 
Instead of examples having been made on the 
spot, the inquiries of the Commission under 
Sadoullah Bey have been conducted at a distance 
from the scene of the principal outrages, and 
witnesses have had consequently to be sum- 
moned from a considerable distance, the proceed- 
ings being thus delayed, the effect of examples 
lost, and the ends of justice to a great extent 
frustrated. The conduct of the Commission has 
also been in many other respects most unsatis- 
factory. The few members of it who have 
shown any capacity for judicial investigation 
have been checked and hindered by the inter- 
ruptions of their colleagues, and months after 
the massacre of hundreds of women and children 
and of unarmed men, the Commissioners are 
still considering whether such murders are 
crimes.” —[ Turkey, No. 2, 1877—p. 15.] 


I think I have read sufficient of that 
despatch. I will read more if the 
House wishes; but I think that what I 
have read shows what was the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government on the 
24th November with regard to the pro- 
gress made on the subject referred to by 
my hon. and learned Friend. Lord 
Salisbury executed the instructions he 
received under that despatch on the 8th 
December. I need not read what Lord 
Salisbury says in his despatch, which 
will be found in the Blue Book; but I 
may state generally the results of the 
Commission sitting at Philippopolis for 
the trial of the persons implicated in the 
events in Bulgaria. Achmet Aga and 
Melto Behtash have been condemned to 
death; Achmet Tchaousch of Kara 
Boulak to hard labour for life; Alish 
Pelwan to four years’ hard labour; 
Fetha to eight years’ hard labour; Ab- 
dullah Effendi, the Kaitik of the Mudir 
of Derbend, to three and a half years’ 
hard labour; Kutchuk Halil to six 
months’ imprisonment; and Achmet 
Tchaousch of Dorkovo to three months’ 
imprisonment. The Vali of Adrianople 
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has also been dismissed, and Ali Bey, 
Mutessarif of Drama, has been recalled. 
Hafiz Effendi has been acquitted, it 
having been proved that he was not 
present at the massacres. Tossoun Bey, 
who, according to Mr. Baring’s Reports, 
was one of the most deserving of punish- 
ment, has been acquitted, and Mr. Baring 
has in consequence been recalled by Mr. 
Jocelyn from attending the Commission 
at Philippopolis. When the Commis- 
sioners have finished the cases of Batak 
and Dervent, they are to proceed to Tir- 
nova to make inquiries north of the 
Balkans. With respect to Shefket 
Pasha, a Commission has been des- 
patched to the caza of Slimnia, to in- 
quire into what occurred there last May ; 
and when that Commission has finished 
its labours, if it appears that he ought 
to be put upon his trial the authorities 
have already promised that nothing 
shall be done to shield him from the 
consequences of his acts. With regard to 
that part of the Question relating to the 
re-building of the houses and churches, 
some progress, I am glad to say, has been 
made. Mr. Baring reports that none of 
the villagers are without some sort of 
shelter. Mr. Long—whose efforts we 
all know for bettering the condition of 
the Bulgarians—has also been endea- 
vouring to give them what assistance he 
can. He states that the Turkish autho- 
rities are friendly, and he has every 
reason to be grateful for the support 
they have uniformly given him. Little 
apparently has hitherto been doneto assist 
the restoration of the native industries, 
and with regard to the 80 women missing 
from Batak, 68 women and children are 
stated to have been sent back. Relief 
has also been distributed by the autho- 
rities generally, and agricultural imple- 
ments have been supplied to some of the 
destitute villagers. I hope the House 
will be satisfied with this very meagre 
summary of some of the despatches 
which will be found in the Blue Book. 
Ido not think I could have trespassed 
much further on the attention of the 
House. The whole subject is contained 
in the Blue Books, and if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman wishes for any more 
Papers regarding any particular case I 
shall be happy to lay them before the 
House. Under any circumstances Her 
Majesty’s Government will continue to 
present to the House from time to time 
any information that may be received. 


in Bulgaria. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: If I may be per- 
mitted, I would ask a Question, or rather 
two Questions which strictly grow out of 
the answer just given by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary. [‘‘Order!’’] 
I apprehend it is quite common for the 
convenience of the House to do what I 
am now proposing to do, which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite do not seem to be 
aware of. It is quite agreeable to me 
to wait until the end of the Questions 
when my name is down on the Paper for 
that purpose. I agree with what was 
stated by the hon. Gentleman as to its 
being impossible for him to give in a 
summary or tabulated form the result of 
these proceedings. But there is one 
chapter with regard to which it appears 
to me that a Return might be prepared, 
if Her Majesty’s Government would be 
kind enough to do it, that would be of 
great utility. First, will the hon. Gen- 
tleman allow me to ask him, whether it is 
true that Shefket Pasha has been ar- 
rested, and on what date; and, secondly, 
whether it is true, as stated in the papers, 
that Shefket Pasha is a relative of Mid- 
hat Pasha? So much for that well- 
known individual. I think it would be 
possible for the Government, if they 
were so disposed, to prepare a Return 
of this kind, and I wish to ask if they 
will be good enough to do it. I shall 
be happy to give the terms in which I 
think this Return ought to be made. A 
Return, as far as it can be furnished 
from Papers in possession of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, of the dates, num- 
bers, and particulars of judicial sen- 
tences ; first, pronounced; secondly, ex- 
ecuted, since the rising in Bulgaria 
down to the present time ; first, on per- 
sons charged with complicity in the 
rising ; second, on persons charged with 
the perpetration of outrages or compli- 
city in outrages during its suppression, 
or with other misconduct subsequent 
thereto. [‘‘ Notice!””] I have no ob- 
jection to give Notice; but I thought it 
might be convenient if, in connection 
with the Answer just given, I stated 
roughly now the kind of Return which it 
would be desirable that we should have. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: MayI ask 
the hon. Gentleman, whether the Go- 
vernment have any information as to 
the execution of the sentence on Achmet 
Aga? 

Mr. BOURKE: We have no infor- 
mation as to the execution of the sen- 
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tence on Achmet Aga. Of course, if I 
had heard that Achmet Aga had been 
executed, I would have mentioned it. 
With regard to the Notice of the right 
hon. Gentleman, nobody is better aware 
than he is that it would be impossible 
for me to give him an answer without 
consulting my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. With 
regard to Shefket Pasha being a rela- 
tion of Midhat Pasha, that has been as- 
serted, but I am not in a position to say 
whether it is true or false. As to his 


arrest, we have also made inquiries on 
the subject; and, certainly, if he has 
not been arrested, I may say that he is 
under the surveillance of the authorities 
at Constantinople. 


FUGITIVE SLAVES.—QUESTION. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that a fugi- 
tive slave, who sought refuge in one of 
Her Majesty’s ships at Jeddah, was 
handed over by the commanding officer 
to the British consul, and by the consul 
given back to slavery; and, if so, whe- 
ther these acts are in accordance with 
the instructions of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ? 

Mr. BOURKE: As there is another 
Question on the Paper on this subject to 
be put by the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Cowen), I wish, with the 
permission of the House, to answer both 
at the same time. The Government have 
heard, through the Admiralty, of this 
case, although they have not yet received 
any Consular Report upon it. Rear- 
Admiral Macdonald, writing from Her 
Majesty’s ship Fawn, Jeddah, Decem- 
ber 12, 1876, on this subject, says— 


‘*T have the honour to inform you that early 
on the morning of the 10th inst., while the 
ship was lying in the harbour of Jeddah, in 
Turkish waters, a negro swam alongside, and 
coming on board stated through the interpreter 
that he was a slave and had run away from his 
master. Having ascertained that the fugitive 
was in no bodily fear whatever, I took him 
to the British Consulate, whereon the following 
day he was examined in my presence by the 
Acting Consul, Mr. J. Oswald, with the follow- 
ing result :—That he had been stolen from his 
home in Nubia some years since, and after an 
indefinite time had been taken from Berber, on 
the Nile, to Kosair, and thence brought in a 
dhow with eight other slaves to Jeddah, where 
he was sold a few months ago to one Ibrahim 
Tjalan, a land-owner, who employed him in his 
boats. He was well treated and never beaten. 
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Having been latterly employed in digging sand 
for ballast on the reefs, he complained to his 
master that it was too cold for working in the 
water (N.B., the minimum temperature of the 
sea water has been 78 degrees), and that he 
wanted more clothes, and eventually he refused 
to work and ran away, swimming off to this 
ship. As there is no Treaty against slaves and 
there was-no ground for complaint of ill-usage, 
it was decided to hand the fugitive over to the 
Governor of Jeddah, the Acting Consul under- 
taking that he should not be ill-used in conse- 
quence of his endeavour to escape.” 


As to the Fugitive Slave Circular issued 
for the guidance of naval commanders, 
the clause of it which applies to such a 
case as this is as follows :— 


‘*Tt is not intended, nor is it possible, to lay 
down any precise or general rule as to the cases 
in which you ought to receive a fugitive slave 
on board your ship. You are, as to this, to be 
guided by considerations of humanity, and these 
considerations must have full effect given to them 
whether your ship is on the high seas or within 
the territorial waters of a State in which slavery 
exists; but in the latter case, you ought at the 
same time to avoid conduct which may appear 
po, in breach of international comity and good 

aith.” 


These are the facts of this case as far as 
we know them. We have not yet re- 
ceived the Report of the Consul, and 
until we have it would be premature to 


say what should be done in the matter. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL gave No- 
tice that he would take the earliest op- 
portunity of drawing attention to the 
case, and move a Resolution. 


SPAIN—SEIZURE OF THE ‘‘ LARK” 
AND THE “ OCTAVIA.” — QUESTION. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What progress has been made 
with reference to the claims against the 
Government of Spain on account of the 
seizure in the West Indies of the two 
British vessels the ‘“‘ Lark” and the 
*‘Octavia;”? and, whether there is any 
prospect of an early settlement of those 
claims ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have protested against the 
seizure of the Octavia and claimed her 
release. A further representation had 
been made by Mr. Layard to the Spanish 
Government within the last few days, 
and it may be hoped that the settlement 
of the case will not now be long de- 
ferred. With regard to the Lark, a de- 
spatch was received from Mr. Layard on 


the 6th instant, enclosing a note from 
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the Spanish Government repeating their 
refusal to grant compensation in this 
case. The course which shall now be 
pursued is under consideration by Lord 
Derby, who will communicate with the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
upon it. 


ARMY—COMMISSARIAT AND TRANS. 
PORT OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
referring to a Question put by him early 
in last Session as to grievances of officers 
of Commissariat and Transport Depart- 
ments, and the Secretary of State’s reply 
thereto that the same could not be con- 
sidered until a Committee then sitting 
upon a scheme for the re-organization of 
the Department had reported, whether 
any steps have been taken to redress the 
grievances complained of; and, if not, 
whether, looking to the fact that the 
majority of the appeals of officers have 
lain at the War Office for about twelve 
months, he will take early steps to 
redress those grievances, and thus put 
an end to a state of affairs disheartening 
to the officers ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that he expected in a few days to 
have the Report of a Committee on the 
organization of the department in his 
hands, and that he would give the 
subject his earliest possible considera- 
tion. At the same time, he might state 
that until the Surveyor General of Ord- 
nance, who presided over that depart- 
ment, was back from his illness he (Mr. 
Hardy) would be unable to consider the 
matter fully. 


TURKEY—LOANS OF 1854 AND 18656. 
QUESTION, 


Cotonet MURE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have had to provide 
for the payment of the coupon of the 
1855 Turkish Loan this month, and 
whether it is not a fact that there 
are funds in the Bank of England 
for that purpose, part of the annual 
Tribute of Egypt, which the Bank 
cannot release until the coupons of the 
1854 Turkish Loan are paid in full; 
and, whether, in accordance with his 
statement to this House on July 21st 
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1876, ‘That Her Majesty’s Government 
were not insensible to the gravity of the 
responsibility that rested upon them” 
with respect to the 1854 Loan, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have taken any steps 
in the matter ; and, if so, what state the 
negotiations are in at present? . 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Her Majesty’s Government have 
not paid the coupon due this month on 
the Turkish Guaranteed Loan of 1855, 
the Turkish Government having pro- 
vided the full amount required. With 
regard to the loan of 1854, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have taken steps to 
fulfil the pledge which they gave to the 
House of Commons. On agreement 
between the Treasury and the Foreign 
Office, Lord Derby instructed Lord 
Lyons to ascertain whether the French 
Government would join in a representa- 
tion to the Porte on behalf of the bond- 
holders of 1854, adding a suggestion 
that the two Governments might, in the 
interests of all concerned, proffer their 
good offices to facilitate the conclusion 
of an agreement. The Duc Decazes 
replied expressing the readiness of the 
French Government to instruct the 
French Ambassador at Constantinople 
to come to an understanding with his 
English Colleague and to secure their 
joint action in regard to the Loans of 
1854 and 1855. Accordingly, instruc- 
tions have been sent to Her Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires at Constantinople to 
give effect, on behalf of England, to the 
joint resolution of the two Govern- 
ments. 


CARLISLE PLACE ORPHANAGE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, with 
reference to the infant mortality of 98 per 
cent. at the Roman Catholic Orphanage at 
Carlisle Place, Westminster, as officially 
reported, Whether it is his intention to 
cause inquiry as to like institutions 
where children are taken under Roman 
Catholic care, at the public cost or other- 
wise, but not now subject to public in- 
spection or control ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, when 
this matter was first brought under my 
consideration some two months ago, I 
asked the Local Government Board to 
allow one of its Inspectors to make 


Colonel Mure 
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inquiries into the state of the orphanage. 
That Inspector was met by the ladies - 
who had charge of the institution, who 
showed him over the place, and offered 
to avail themselves of any suggestions 
he might make for the better protection 
of infant life. The Inspector made 
several recommendations with the view 
of carrying out that object. I thought 
it right a few weeks ago to ask the In- 
spector to go again, in order to see 
whether his recommendations were car- 
ried out. I have not yet received his 
Report, and I do not know what it may 
be. But it is right I should state, on 
behalf of those ladies who undertook 
the management of this purely charita- 
ble institution, that I have this morning 
received a Report from the sanitary 
authority of the Westminster Board of 
Works, who had sent their own medical 
officer to make a report for their own 
satisfaction. The conclusion of that 
Report is as follows :— 


Orphanage. 


“T cannot speak too highly of the general 
cleanliness of this institution, and of the de- 
votedness of those ladies who have undertaken 
to conduct it.” 


As to that part of the Question of the 
hon. Member which asks me whether it 
is my intention to cause inquiry as to 
like institutions where children are taken 
under Roman Catholic care, at the 
public cost or otherwise, I have to say 
that I thought it right in consequence of 
what was brought under my notice, to ask 
for particulars not of institutions of this 
kind conducted by Roman Catholicsalone, 
but of institutions conducted by persons 
of all creeds and classes, as far as possi- 
ble. I may say that of these poor children 
who are taken into this institution out of 
arty charitable motives, one-half would 

ave died if they had not been admitted. 
They are generally taken into such insti- 
tutions in a state of the most miserable 
destitution, and are deprived of the 
proper nourishment they should receive. 
It is a question whether such institutions 
may not require to be put under certain 
regulations, for medical men are of 
opinion that the bringing together of 
too many infants in one place is likely 
to increase their mortality. But that is 
a question to be afterwards considered. 
The matter is under the consideration of 
the Local Government Board as well as 
of myself, but without regard to any 
question of creeds or religions. 
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TURKEY—SIR HENRY ELLIOT. 
QUESTION, 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL had a 
Question on the Paper asking, Whether 
Sir Henry Elliott, after being ordered to 
leave Constantinople as a mark of the 
high dissatisfaction of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment at the conduct of the Turkish 
Government, had received addresses 
from certain deputations, &e. The hon. 
Member explained that in adopting 
these words he had assumed as a fact 
what on referring to the Blue Book he 
found was not established, and he ac- 
cordingly wished to put his Question to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in this 
form, Whether in fact Her Majesty’s 
Government did, like the other Powers, 
mark the high dissatisfaction of Her 
Majesty with the Porte by the with- 
drawal and non-replacement of Her 
Ambassador ; whether Sir Henry Elliot 
was still in the service of Her Majesty ; 
if so, whether there was any truth in the 
statements made in the public prints 
that he had received addresses from cer- 
tain deputations and made replies of the 
character attributed to him; and parti- 
cularly whether it was true that after 
Lord Salisbury had left Constantinople 
with a solemn warning that the conduct 
of the Porte involved ‘dangers near at 
hand which would threaten the very 
existence of Turkey,” Sir Henry, on the 
contrary, expressed great confidence in 
the future of Turkey; and that he fur- 
ther expressed an expectation of seeing 
those who addressed him again in a few 
months, thereby conveying the impres- 
sion that his absence was to be quite 
temporary. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER: It is very difficult to answer 
Questions of this kind, which really 
involve a good deal of controversial 
matter. I trust the House and the hon. 
Member will allow me, in answer, to 
confine myself to a statement of facts, 
without entering in any way into any 
argument such as this Question seems 
to point to. Sir Henry Elliot is still in 
the service of Her Majesty, and the cir- 
cumstances under which he left Constan- 
tinople are to be found recorded in the 
Blue Book. I may mention, though it 
is a little beside the Question, that Sir 
Henry Elliot some short time ago re- 
quested permission to go on sick leave, 
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his health being affected by the strain of 
his duties, but that he was requested to 
remain in consequence of the pressure of 
business, and especially with regard to 
the Conference. He was, therefore, still 
at his post when, on the 22nd December, 
Lord Derby addressed to Lord Salisbury 
a telegraphic despatch which will be 
found in the Blue Book. In that des- 
patch these words were used— 


“Tn the event of the Porte persisting in its 
refusal, and the Conference failing, your Excel- 
lency (that is Lord Salisbury) will, of course, 
come away, and it will be desirable in that case 
that Sir Henry Elliot should also come to Eng- 
land to report upon the situation, leaving a 
Secretary in charge of the Embassy.” 


Nothing was said in those instructions 
as to dissatisfaction or non-replacement 
of the Ambassador or anything of that 
kind. The Conference, as is known, did 
fail, and Sir Henry Elliot, accordingly, 
did place the Embassy in charge of a 
Chargé d’ Affaires and came to England. 
With regard to any deputation he may 
have received, we have had information 
that certain deputations did wait on 
him. But I am not sure whether a 
record has been kept of his replies. 
Certainly nothing which has reached the 
Foreign Office on this subject requires, 
in the opinion of my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Derby), that any notice should 
be taken by him of anything that has 
been said by Sir Henry Elliot. 


IRELAND—THE CONSTABULARY—CASE 
OF SUPERINTENDENT HILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CLIVE asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether he will produce 
the Correspondence relating to the dis- 
missal of Mr. Hill, late Superintendent 
of Constabulary in county Mayo, in- 
cluding the Memorial of the Grand Jury 
of the said county? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, that if the hon. Member would 
be good enough to specify the correspon- 
dence he referred to, he would see 
whether it could be produced. He 
thought it right to add that Mr. Hill 
had not been dismissed, but had retired 
on a pension. 


OYSTER FISHERIES.—QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES LEGARD asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
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partment, If he proposes to bring in a 
Bill this Session dealing with the Oyster 
Fisheries of England and Scotland ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: In ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of 
the Select Committee on Oysters, we had 
an inspection of the oyster fisheries 
established under orders of the Board 
of Trade, and the result was laid before 
Parliament on the first day of the 
Session, and will shortly be in the hands 
of Members. It is intended to bring in 


Turkey—The Papers 


a Bill on the subject in the course of 
the Session ; but pending the Report of 
the Inspectors of Crab and Lobster 
Fisheries, I cannot say whether the Bill 
will include both subjects. 


SCOTLAND—PROCEDURE IN THE 
COURT OF TEINDS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MACKINTOSH asked the Lord 
Advocate, Whether it is his intention to 
introduce a Bill to amend and simplify 
procedure in the Court of Teinds, Scot- 
land, and to provide for the commuta- 
tion of Teinds ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: The Ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member for the 
Inverness Burghs involves two ques- 
tions, one relating to procedure in teind 
cases, and the other, I rather think, in- 
tended to comprehend the general ques- 
tion as to the law of teinds. My atten- 
tion of late has been very specially 
directed to that law, but it is one which 
involves numerous and complicated in- 
terests, and doubting as I do whether a 
mere Procedure Bill would remove all 
causes of complaint, I cannot undertake 
that a Bill dealing with both these ques- 
tions will be introduced this Session. 


THE WAR OFFICE—SANITARY 
CONDITION.—QUESTION. 


Str WILLIAM FRASER asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
his attention has been called to the cir- 
cumstances of the deaths of Lieutenant 
General Sir James Lindsay, of General 
Egerton, of Colonels Middleton and Jen- 
nings, and to the mortality and sickness 
among the officers and civilians employed 
at the War Office and Horse Guards in 
Pall Mall; whether complaints have 
been made at various times relating to 
the supposed pestilential condition of 
these buildings; if so, whether he will 


lay Copies of those complaints upon the 
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Table of the House; and, whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
the Report of the Royal Commission 
lately appointed by Her Majesty ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL, in reply, said, 
the attention of the Government had 
been called to the deaths of the officers 
referred to by name, and he was glad to 
be able to state that they were not in 
any way to be attributed to the un- 
healthy condition of the War Office. 
From a War Office Return issued on the 
19th of January last, it appeared that 
out of the total number of employés— 
namely, 630—there were nine absent 
owing to sickness. One of the illnesses 
was typhoid fever, and the others were 
bronchitis, congestion of the liver, stop- 
page of the bowels, rheumatic gout, 
sprain, and a disease of the mouth, 
During the year 1876 there was only 
one case of typhoid fever. Complaints 
had been made with regard to the con- 
dition of the building, but these formed 
part of the Departmental Minutes and 
could not be laid on the Table of the 
House; but these complaints had been 
attended to by the Board of Works, who 
had in every case endeavoured to remedy 
the evil. A Committee—not a Royal 
Commission—consisting of Sir William 
Jenner and others was appointed. to 
inquire into the sanitary condition of the 
War Office, and their Report was ready 
and would forthwith be printed. He 
could assure the House that every exer- 
tion would be made on the part of the 
War Office and the Office of Works to 
carry out stringently and effectually the 
recommendations of the Committee. 


TURKEY—THE PAPERS ON THE AF- 
FAIRS OF TURKEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I wish to 
put to the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs a Question, of which I 
have given him private Notice, relating 
to the Blue Books on the Eastern Ques- 
tion. In the second of the Blue Books, 
under date January the 2nd of this year, 
Lord Derby wrote a despatch to Lord 
Lyons, in which it is stated— 

‘¢ T told the French Ambassador so long ago 
as last summer that I had warned Musurus 
Pasha that the Porte must not expect material 
assistance from England in the event of a Rus- 
sian War.” 


I do not think any such despatch is to 
be found amongst the Papers of last 
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year; and I wish to ask whether that 
document is amongst the despatches, 
and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment have any objection to produce 
it? If there be such a despatch—and 
Iimagine there is, for it was publicly 
stated by Lord Derby last Thursday that 
some such despatch had been written—I 
do not doubt that the Government will 
think it right to explain why it is not 
included in the despatches given last 
year, being of a very important nature, 
and being also, I may add, of a nature 
which must have somewhat surprised 
every unofficial Member of this House. 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman, I may say that the de- 
spatch would naturally have been in the 
Blue Book presented last year, unless it 
appeared to the Secretary of State that 
at that time it was inexpedient to pro- 
duce it. At present the circumstances 
were changed, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be happy to produce it 
when called for by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Whether it will be necessary 
for me to state any reason why it was 
not produced last year I am not sure; 
but I think hon. Members, on reading 
that despatch, will see that there was 
very good reason for not producing it 
last year. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Will it be 
necessary that I should move for its pro- 
duction ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I will lay it on the 
Table. 


House Occupiers 


HOUSE OCCUPIERS DISQUALIFICA- 
TION REMOVAL BILL—[Bu1 23.] 
(Sir Henry Wolff, Sir Charles Russell, Sir Charles 
Legard, Mr. Onslow, Mr. Ryder.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, its object was to re- 
move certain electoral anomalies. It 
had already been before the House two 
Sessions, and had on several occasions 
been approved by large majorities. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir H. Drummond Wolff.) 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the Bill had not been delivered, and 
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therefore the House could not’ proceed 
with the discussion of it. He moved 
that the debate be adjourned. 

Mr. DILLWYN seconded the Mo- 


tion. , 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
.«‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 


Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he thought the hon. Baronet must know 
it by heart by this time. It was by some 
gross negligence that it had not been 
delivered, for it had been given to be 
printed on Friday, and other Bills sent 
in that day had been delivered that 
morning. The fault had lain with the 
printer, but copies had been sent to the 
House ,in the course of the day, and were 
now lying on the Table. He thought 
the objection taken was merely a pre- 
text, and, believing himself to be quite 
in Order, he would not withdraw the 
Motion. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
knew nothing of the Bill, and could not 
therefore discuss it. But he appealed to 
the Government not to support the in- 
convenient precedent of reading a Bill a 
second time before it had been printed 
and delivered to hon. Members. This Bill 
might be approved by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite and it might be an excellent Bill, 
but he would warn the Government that 
in future Parliaments there might be in 
a similar position some Bill which they 
and their friends greatly disapproved, 
and they might find the precedent quoted 
against them. It was an almost invari- 
able rule of the House to insist that a 
Bill should be printed before it was 
allowed to be read a second time, and 
he hoped there would be no departure 
from this salutary rule. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER sympathized with his hon. Friend 
on the hard fortune he had experienced 
in connection with this Bill on former 
occasions, and which seemed to be still 
pursuing him. The Bill was short, and 
might have been printed and distributed 
in a few hours, and it was so well known 
that, had it been circulated, there could 
have been no objection to proceeding 
with the second reading at this early 
period of the Session. He was bound, 
however, to recognize the force of the 
objection taken by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. They had to choose between a 
general convenience and a particular in- 
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convenience, and they must bear in mind 
that hard cases made bad law. This 
seemed to him a hard case; but if they 
were on this occasion to infringe the 
unwritten rule which forbade the dis- 
cussion of a Bill before its delivery, they 
would, he thought, be setting a very bad 
precedent, and he must therefore advise 
his hon. Friend to consent to a postpone- 
ment of the Motion: 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
out of deference to the House, he had 
no alternative but to yield to the appeal ; 
but he hoped the Government would 
give him a day. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL.—[{Bm1 50.] 


(Mr. Richard Smyth, The O’Conor Don, 
Mr. Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. 
William Johnston, Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson, 
Mr. Redmond.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. RICHARD SMYTH, in rising to 
move that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said: I am happy to think that it 
will be hardly necessary for me to ad- 
dress myself to the provisions of this 
Bill, as happily the principle of it may 
now be regarded as generally admitted. 
When the Bill was read a second time 
last year there was an appeal against 
it on the ground that as soon as the 
masses of the people of Ireland became 
aware that the House of Commons was 
thoroughly in earnest in its desire to 
pass a Sunday closing law, an agitation 
would be at once set on foot in that 
country in opposition to the measure. We 
were then told that this House would be 
flooded with Petitions, that loud protests 
from all sides would be heard, and that 
indignation meetings would be convened 
‘in all parts ofIreland. I did not myself 
think that there was much force in those 
appeals. But notwithstanding the op- 
position which my Friends gave to that 
peer a delay took place, and what 

as been the result? Indignation meet- 
ings, if we may so call them, have un- 
doubtedly been held; but, instead of 
these meetings being convened for the 
purpose of protesting against the Bill, 
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they have, so far as I am aware, in 
every instance been convened for the 
purpose of passing resolutions expressive 
of deep regret that the Bill did not 
become law last year. In fact, I think 
I am within the limits of strict accuracy 
in saying that in Ireland there is no 
public opinion whatsoever against this 
measure—at least, no public opinion 
against it has been expressed. Then, 
on the other side, Petitions unprece- 
dented in number, and in the number of 
signatures attached to them, have been 
already presented to this House, and I 
may state that to-night Petitions signed 
by 89,000 persons in various towns of 
Ireland have been presented in favour 
of the Bill. This is, of course, only a 
small instalment of the Petitions likely 
to be presented. Large and enthusiastic 
meetings have been held in the great 
centres of population in Ireland which 
have passed resolutions in its favour; 
and, so far as I am aware, no resolution 
at any public meeting in Ireland has 
been passed against it. A canvass of 
the 19 large towns which the Govern- 
ment last year proposed to exempt from 
the operation of the Bill has been insti- 
tuted with the following results—I shall 
merely give the aggregate without en- 
tering into details :—96,934 householders 
have expressed their opinion in writing 
in favour of the Bill, and only 11,331 
against. Of those same towns the 
licensed traders in liquors who have 
voted have expressed their opinion in 
the following proportion:—1,255 of 
these licensed traders have given their 
opinion in its favour, and only 1,037 
against. Several elections have taken 
place in Ireland during the Parliamen- 
tary Recess, and in every instance an 
avowed supporter of this measure has 
been returned. The late Member for 
Sligo (Sir Robert Gore Booth) was a 
consistent opponent of this Bill. He 
has been succeeded by a friend of the 
measure. Of the five candidates who 
at first announced themselves for the 
representation of the county of Water- 
ford, one gentleman proclaimed himself 
a strenuous opponent of the Sunday 
closing of public-houses. The electors 
of the county made short work of him, 
summarily dismissing him from the 
candidature, and he found no one to 
lace his name on the nomination paper. 
n fact, in all the history of legislation in 
this House I believe no stronger case 
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has ever been made for the Lauper. § of 
any measure, if we are to take public 
opinion as a test and guide of what 
ought to be done in the matter of legis- 
lation. I have only, Sir, to say that I 
have selected the earliest day at my dis- 
posal for very good reasons ; at least, I 
think them very valid reasons. I was 
unfortunate in the ballot on Thursday 
last. I believe I was the last but one, 
my Bill coming out, I believe, No. 50 or 
56, at all events very low down. I saw 
at once that it was quite impossible for 
me to obtain a day by deferring it to a 
distant part of the Session, and in con- 
sequence of a statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, in reply to a Question 
from my hon. Friend the Member for 
Wexford county (Mr. O’Clery), I was 
led to take the first available day of the 
Session for this Bill. The Chief Secre- 
tary, with that perfect frankness which 
has always, so far as I can judge, 
characterised his management of Irish 
business, and of all matters that come 
under his control, has stated to the 
House that it was not the intention of 
himself or the Government to offer any 
opposition to the principle of this 
measure, reserving to himself the right 
of taking the best means at his disposal 
of placing before the House certain 
evidence, which, in his opinion, was of a 
weighty character, against the applica- 
tion of the Bill to some of the largest 
towns in Ireland. After that frank 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
I thought I was justified in availing 
myself of the earliest day at my disposal 
for proposing the second reading of the 
measure. Then, as regards some hon. 
Friends of mine from Ireland, who op- 
posed the Bill last year, I may state 
that there were 11 of them then, and 
that number is now reduced to 10. We 
know the very vigorous, and, indeed, the 
very successful efforts which were made 
by these hon. Gentlemen last year in the 
hot days of July and August, in the way 
of talking against this Bill. I think 
each of these hon. Friends of mine will 
be obliged to me for commencing at this 
early stage of the Session, as it will cer- 
tainly afford them greater scope and a 
cooler season of the year for the expres- 
sion of their views, and for their pa- 
triotic exertions. I have nothing more 
to say, and will conclude by moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Richard Smyth.) 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN Sir, I will ap- 
peal to you to say whether it is just, 
right, or in accordance with the usages 
of this House, that a Bill of this kind, 
dealing with the property of 16,000 or 
18,000 persons in my country, and re- 
stricting the liberties and ancient pri- 
vileges of the people, should be forced on 
so precipitately on what is really the first 
night of the Session? The Bill cannot 
yet have got into the hands of the per- 
sons chiefly interested in this question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
asks me whether we are proceeding ac- 
cording to usage in discussing the second 
reading of this Bill. Iam bound to say 
that the matter is properly before us. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN : I rise to object 
to this Bill being read asecond time. I 
do so, Sir, for many reasons. I rise to 
oppose it because it is contrary to the 
wishes of the large majority of the people 
of Ireland; secondly, because it attacks 
the rights and the property of a large 
number of the people of Ireland. I am 
prepared to maintain that this Bill, 
which is brought in for the professed 
object of lessening drunkenness in Ire- 
land, will be the means of increasing it, 
and that it will not stop the sale of drink 
in Ireland on Sundays, but merely trans- 
fer the sale from a large number of small 
and industrious shopkeepers to the 
Munster houses and shebeen houses. It 
will increase drunkenness, because the 
article to be found in the shebeen houses 
will be of the very worst description, 
and there is no control over these houses 
as there is over regular licensed vic- 
tuallers in Ireland. I will refer toa 
Return which has been obtained by the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of Li- 
merick, a gentleman who is well known 
in this House, the present Lord Emly. 
In the county which I represent (Li- 
merick) there are 14 parishes in the 
diocese of Cashel and Emly in which 
Sunday closing is carried out at present, 
and has been for some time past. There 
is another large part of that county 
where the public-houses are opened on 
Sundays as they have always been. A 
Return was asked for by Lord Emly 
from the different petty session clerks 
of petty sessions districts of the arch- 
diocese of Emly, where the public-houses 
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are closed, and that part of the diocese 
of Limerick where the public-houses are 
open on Sundays. There is, first of all, 
Patrickswell, in the diocese of Limerick, 
with a population of 5,447, and the con- 
victions for drunkenness there, accord- 
ing to this Return, were 1 in 286; while 
in the archdiocese of Hospital, with a 
population of 5,790, the convictions for 
drunkenness were 1 in 156. In New 
Pallas, inthe diocese of Cashel and Emly, 
where closing is adopted, the convictions 
for drunkenness were 1 in 212, in a 
population of 10,520; while at the same 
time in the petty session district of Abby- 
feale, with a population of 10,294, the 
convictions for drunkenness were 1 in 
572, against 1 in 156 in Hospital, which 
is in the archdiocese where there is 
Sunday closing. The next is the petty 
session district of Munroe. The con- 
victions there in the archdiocese of 
Cashel were 1 in 833, with a population 
of 6,665 ; while in Bruree, with a popu- 
lation of 4,426, the convictions were only 
1in 1,475. Or, in other words, in places 
where there was Sunday closing the con- 
victions for drunkenness were 1 in 833, 
and where the public-houses were open 
the convictions were only 1 in 1,475, or 
a little more than one-half. In the next 
case I find in Ballyneety, with a popu- 
lation of 7,430, the convictions were 
only 1 in 391; while in Glin, with a 
similar population, there was only 1 
conviction in 517. I need not go fuller 
into this, Sir. But the reason of these 
figures is very readily accounted for. If 
you prevent the respectable public- 
houses from opening on Sunday you 
drive the people who want to get re- 
freshment and to get drunk into the 
shebeen houses, and you increase in- 
toxication, because men who take home 
drink with them on Saturday night will 
give it to their wives and children, and 
they will be taught to drink, so that this 
Bill brought in for the purpose of lessen- 
ing drunkenness will go far to increase 
it. I want to know what. has been 
shown to this House to lead it to believe 
that this Bill will lessen intoxication ? 
I believe there is not one man in this 
Assembly who would not vote for any 
measure which he thinks would have 
that effect. I believe this measure is 
an infringement of the liberties of the 
people, which will destroy the property 
of 16,000 or 18,000 of our fellow-country- 
men without offering them any com- 
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pensation in return, and I trust the Go. 
vernment will not allow so unfair and 
unjust a measure to pass even the second 
reading in this House. I beg to move 
the rejection of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“now,” and at the end of the Question 
to add the words “upon this day six 
months.” —(Mr. 0’ Sullivan.) 


Mr. MURPHY: I beg leave to sup- 
ey the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 

er for Limerick. I will not go into a 
discussion of the provisions of the Bill, 
but will remind hon. Members that this 
question has already been referred to a 
Select Committee of this House. If the 
whole question had not been gone into 
the last few years, and if that Select 
Committee had not unanimously reported 
against the provisions of this Bill—more 
than half of whom, when appointed, 
were in favour of Sunday closing—I 
think then there would be no farther 
oceasion for taking any part in this dis- 
cussion. But, as I understand the mat- 
ter, it is this: The hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. R. Smyth) has thrown 
out something like—I cannot call it an 
official—intimation, but something like 
an intimation, that the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland intended, if this Bill passes 
a second reading, to move that at least 
two portions of it, dealing with certain 
towns, be referred to a Select Committee 
to inquire into and report whether or 
not these towns shall be exempted from 
the operation of the Bill. That is what 
I understood the hon. Member to say. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH: I merely 
quoted substantially, as well as I could 
remember, the language employed by 
the right hon. Gentleman on Friday 
evening. 

Mr. MURPHY: I think it is right 
that the House should be put into pos- 
session of what has already occurred in 
relation to this matter. In 1867 this 
Bill was brought into this House for the 
first time. It was allowed to be read a 
second time on the distinct understand- 
ing that it should be referred to a Select 
Committee. That Select Committee was 
appointed, and evidence was taken before 
it, and, as I before observed, it was 
unanimously recommended that the prin- 
ciple of total Sunday closing should not 
be adopted, but that a modification of 
the ‘hours of closing should be recom- 
mended. Upon the lines of that Report 
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the legislation which took place so lately 
as 1872 was founded, we: it was then 
believed that that was a final settlement 
of the question—at least, for some years 
tocome. I will inform the House that 
all the Petitions which have been pre- 
sented upon this subject—this great 
mass of so-called public opinion, to which 
the hon. Member for Londonderry has 
referred—these Petitions are, I believe, 
nothing more than the emanation of a 
systematised plan of action pursued by 
various associations, who, with ample 
funds at command, and with every pos- 
sible means of procuring signatures, 
have been most industriously employed 
in getting them up. But looking at 
every Petition presented to this House 
in favour of this measure, what do I 
find? I find that they contain nothing 
in the world more than an expression of 
opinion on the part of the signatories that 
the closing of public-houses on Sundays 
would do that which every Member of 
this House is anxious to do—nonemore so 
than myself—repress intemperance. The 
question before the House is this—not 
what may be the belief of the signa- 
tories to those Petitions, but what is it 
asa matter of fact? Would the mea- 
sure have the effect which those who 
have signed the Petitions say they be- 
lieve it will have? Now, if I can show 
that so far from this belief being cor- 
rect, it is directly, absolutely contrary 
to the evidence founded on official Re- 
turns from those who have the best 
opportunity of ascertaining the facts, I 
do say that this House ought not to 
give their undivided attention to that 
expression of opinion. The gentlemen 
who have signed do not know anything 
of the subject, but merely “believe” 
the case to be as set forth; and they 
express that opinion to the House. I 
will mention one fact. On the Select 
Committee which sat in 1868 the chief 
authorities in Dublin were examined— 
Mr. O’Ferrall, the Head Commissioner 
Police, the Chief Inspectors of the Con- 
stabulary, and others, and what was 
their opinion? They stated broadly 
and openly that so far from closing 
public-houses there being of any use 
it would absolutely intensify the evil ; 
and they further stated that a great 
amount of drunkenness took place at 
the very hour when the public-houses 
were closed. Now, I mention that 
fact merely that this House may not 





be led away by the opinions of gen- 
tlemen, however sincere they may be, 
upon a question which is simply a 
matter of fact, and not of opinion. A 
very strange incident occurred in that 
evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittee. Gentlemen in this House have 
often heard, and are perfectly aware, 
that in the archdiocese of Cashel the 
late Archbishop of that diocese succeeded 
in establishing a voluntary system of 
closing public-houses on Sunday. The 
Archbishop was examined before that 
Committee, and, in answer to a question, 
he stated that he came there prepared 
with statistics which he had got from 
his diocese, commencing with 1861, 
when the suppression of public-houses 
began, and ending in 1868—a period of 
seven years—and he said the effect of 
closing these houses had been to reduce 
the number of committals by one-half. 
But what, moreover, did he show? 
Because these figures are most useful 
by way of contrast and comparison with 
other places where the system of closing 
public-houses did not prevail. Why, in 
one instance, in one small town in the 
county of Tipperary, where the in- 
habitants were about 6,000 or 8,000, 
the number of committals for drunken- 
ness on Sundays was exactly double the 
number in the city of Cork on Sundays 
with a population of 90,000 inhabitants. 
I merely mention that as a matter 
for inquiry, and to show that we 
must not take for granted what these 
numerous Petitioners have asserted, 
that the closing of public-houses on 
Sundays would diminish drunkenness. 
This House is, and always has been, 
anxious to effect social reforms; and we 
are all united in an earnest desire to see 
how best to check intemperance. I say, 
therefore, that if this Bill be read a 
second time, to refer the subject again 
to a Select Committee to inquire into and 
report. Ifthe authors of this measure 
are so satisfied that public opinion is 
with them, if they can produce absolute 
striking proof that the closing of public- 
houses would effect their object, for 
Heaven’s sake let them have the benefit 
of it, and not extend the measure to 
large towns. Let there be no fragment 
of an inquiry; let it be an open inquiry 
as in 1868; let those who are best quali- 
fied to give an opinion be summoned 
upon it, and let those who support 
these Petitions show the grounds of 
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their belief. I feel it my duty, under 
existing circumstances, to oppose the 
second reading of this Bill. do not 
believe it will effect the end desired. 
I do not believe that the parties for 
whose professed advantage it is sought 
to pass it require it. I presented a 
Petition to the House this evening 
signed by 14,000 working men and in- 
habitants of Cork against the Bill, and 
I simply ask—Is that any evidence of 
the great popular opinion in favour of 
it? I should rather think it was to the 
contrary. But, be that as it may, I 
protest against the passing of the mea- 
sure. It will not effect the object; it 
will increase drunkenness, and intensify 
the evil while it professes to bring about 
good. It will despotically interfere with 
the habits and convenience of the large 
majority who are temperate, and will 
not prevent the intemperate from in- 
dulging in their courses, but rather 
stimulate them to an evasion of such a 
law, if passed. And, above all, there 
is another question mixed up with 
this. A large and influential trade has 


grown up under the sanction of the 
law; men have invested their capital 
largely in a legitimate trade, and if this 


Bill passes into law it will sweep away 
one-seventh of the entire profits of 
that trade. This House is asked to 
do, with respect to those who have in- 
vested their money, that which it has 
never yet done in any analogous case 
—namely, to deprive a body of men of 
the fruit of their investment and in- 
dustry without any compensation what- 
ever. The case of commissions in the 
Army were dealt with. Everybody 
knows that the sale of these commis- 
sions was absolutely illegal by Act of 
Parliament, yet a custom grew up, and 
what did this House do? It did not at- 
tempt to deprive the Army of that which 
had obtained a value, although it was 
illegal. In contradistinction to that, 
how is this question to be treated? No 
Committee is to be appointed on the 
subject, and these legal traders are to 
be deprived of their right. I do earnestly 
trust that the House will not come to 
that conclusion of forfeiting a man’s 
property for what will be found to bean 
ideal and not areal good. Let men turn 
their attention to the repression of vice 
and intemperance by every means, if 
they can ; let them look after the com- 
fort of the people, find increasing re- 
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creation for them on the Sunday, and 
let them not oppose the opening of 
public parks. A great many men in 
favour of this measure oppose the in- 
crease of recreation for the people, and 
all kinds of innocent enjoyment which 
would be the best possible means of 
repressing intemperance. I protest 
against this Bill on this principle— 
that it of necessity lays down the doc- 
trine that the great mass of the people 
in Ireland are intemperate. There is 
no reason for the passage in the Bill 
that the majority of those who frequent 
public-houses are intemperate. Let us 
legislate not for a minority but for a 
majority, and do not let the vices of the 
few override the comfort and convenience 
of the many. If this measure should 
pass, I warn this House that it will give 
rise toa similar feeling to that which 
visited England when a similar Bill was 
passed almost sud si/entio, and the people 
rose almost in rebellion, and the Bill had 
to be repealed within six months. I 
will not detain the House longer, but 
beg leave to say that I shall support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Limerick. 

Masor O’GORMAN: I should like to 
say one or two words on this subject. 
This Bill—by-the-bye I have not seen it ; 
I understand it is only printed to-day— 
this Bill is brought in for the purpose of 
soberising the people of Ireland. Now, 
let us see the way in which it professes 
to soberise the people of Ireland. It 
distinctly states this to the people of 
Ireland—‘‘ You—men, women, and chil- 
dren—drink as much whisky, beer, por- 
ter, everything intoxicating, as ever you 
like upon Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day, but do not go into a public-house 
licensed by Her Majesty on Sunday, and 
you will be sober.” That is the Bill; 
nobody can deny it. It allows everyone, 
old or young, to drink in his own house 
or in the house of his friend on Sunday, 
to bring his children to his friend’s house, 
to bring his friend’s children to his own 
house, and allows them to drink as much 
as they desire. There is nothing in this 
Bill which prevents their drinking where 
they like—drink in the field, drink sub Jove 
frigido. But do not drink on Sunday in 
places licensed by Her Majesty. I would 
remind hon. Members that the licences 
in Ireland are given with a certain degree 
of care for the people. A man is obliged 
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to show that his house is comfortable, 
that he has good tables and good chairs, 
and is in a position to receive people 
comfortably on Sundays. The people 
who are licensed have to pay a large sum 
of money. Is faith to be broken with 
these traders? Sir, I say this Bill is an 
insult to the Queen herself. [ Laughter. ] 
I do say so, because the private houses 
of individuals are not licensed, and the 
liquor must be got somewhere. Where 
is it got? The hon. Member tells us 
where it is to be got. He says—‘‘ Go 
out on Saturday and get it. Fill your 
houses full of it. Drink it on Sundays, 
but do not drink in public-houses.” 
That is the essence of the Bill. Now, I 
ask, is that a Bill likely to soberise the 
people of Ireland or any other country 
where it is adopted? It is not, Sir. 
For that reason, therefore, and I am most 
desirous of showing my anxiety for the 
sobriety of the people, I oppose the 
second reading of this Bill. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
I have always been very doubtful how 
far this measure will soberise the 
people of Ireland, and I have ex- 
pressed my views upon that question 
more than once. But I think that the 
hon. and gallant Member who has last 
spoken has somewhat forgotten that it 
might be urged as an argument against 
his position that drinking in a field, sud 
Jove frigido, is not quite so tempting a 
thing as in a snug corner of a public- 
house—[ Major O’Gorman: In summer. } 
—and I suspect that the argument of the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. R. 
Smyth) would be that if comfort were 
diminished, drinking also would dimi- 
nish. It occurred to me, from the speeches 
of the last three hon. Members who 
have addressed us, that they scarcely 
appreciate the position which this ques- 
tion has reached. Now, the House 
will remember that last Session, when 
the hon. Member for Londonderry made 
a Motion on this subject, I stated, on 
behalf of the Government, our views 
with regard to it, and I made a counter 
proposal to limit the hours of opening 
public-houses on Sunday. That proposal 
was fully discussed, and the House, by 
a large majority, expressed their pre- 
ference for the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry. That, Sir, is one 
fact which the Government are bound 


to consider, and to which I hope the 
House will think they have shown proper 
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deference. But still there is another 
fact. The hon. Member for the city 
of Cork (Mr. Murphy) spoke of what 
was likely to happen if a Bill were 
_ upon this subject sub silentio. 

ow, I doubt whether any question has 
engaged the attention of the House 
during the past three years upon which 
it could less be said that a Bill was 
likely to pass sub silentio. At any rate, 
I feel sure of this, that every person in 
Ireland has had by this time a full op- 
portunity of knowing of the proposal for 
total Sunday closing of public-houses in 
Ireland, and of the probability that a 
measure would be passed upon the sub- 
Yet, Sir, I am bound to say that, 
although I do not attribute to the ex- 
pressions of opinion which have been 
referred to by the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry quite as much weight as he 
does, still I do attribute very great 
weight, indeed, to this, that there have 
been hardly any expressions of opinion 
on the other side. During the past 
autumn and winter — when certainly 
there must have appeared to people 
who take interest in this question 
every probability of the passing of a 
measure with regard to it—there have 
been, as far as I know, very few expres- 
sions of opinion on the subject at all, 
Pome those elicited by the advocates of 
Sunday closing. Well, looking at the 
matter from this point of view, I think 
the Government are justified in adhering 
to the decision at which they arrived 
last Session—that they would accept 


the judgment which was arrived at 


by the House on an occasion when 
they, to the best of their power, put 
their views of the matter fully before 
the House—that they would accept, 
I say, that judgment, and would allow 
this experiment to be tried. Then, 
Sir, I come to the point how far it is to 
be tried. Now, the House will remember 
that I stated last Session that in my 
view, based upon reasons which appeared 
to me sufficient, it was not advisable 
that total Sunday closing should be 
adopted in the larger towns. . I based 
that view upon information which had 
been supplied to me in the ordinary way 
by magistrates and police authorities in 
those towns. I think there is great 
reason to fear that if a Bill for the total 
closing of public-houses in Ireland on 
Sunday was passed, with reference, we 
will say, to the city of Dublin, the towns of 
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Belfast, Limerick, Waterford, and Cork, 
one of these two things would happen— 
either there would be great and wide- 
spread evasion of the law, than which I 
can conceive nothing more detrimental 
to the cause of law and order in Ireland, 
or else, if the law were thoroughly en- 
forced, there would be no little danger 
of riotous proceedings, which I am sure 
we should all deplore. Well, Sir, I 
based that opinion upon information which 
has been supplied tome. I never had 
an opportunity of fully stating that in- 
formation to the House when I made the 
proposal which I felt it my duty to make 
last Session, that towns of above 10,000 
population should be exempted from the 
operation of the Bill, and that the hours 
of opening public-houses in those towns 
should be merely restricted by a period 
of twohours. I am bound to admit that 
that proposal was not very favourably 
received. On the one hand, it was ob- 
jected to by the advocates of total Sunday 
closing; on the other hand, it was ob- 
jected to by some of those who opposed 
it; and I felt myself in the difficulty of 
being obliged, as I conceived in the in- 
terest of law and government, to make a 
proposal which, as it seemed then, 
might not be favourably received by the 
House. I am anxious—and I am sure 
in this the hon. Member for Londonderry 
will agree with me—that this SepeTnets 
if tried, should be tried with safety—that 
we should not go farther than we think, 
on the best evidence we can obtain, we 
can safely go. I feel the importance of 
placing before the House and the country 
all that can be said upon the subject by 
those who have had any special ex- 
perience in the adminstration of the 
present law. I do not think that that 
opportunity would be afforded to me 
merely in a speech on a second read- 
ing or in Committee on the Bill ; 
and, therefore, the proposal I make to 
the hon. Member for Londonderry and 
the House is this—that the Bill should 
be referred, after the second reading, to 
a Select Committee, that it there should 
be thoroughly considered and sifted, and 
should be adapted to what are admit- 
ted to be the different circumstances of 
town and country; but that that Com- 
mittee should not, as has been suggested 
by the hon. Member for Cork, enter 
fully ab initio into the whole question of 
Sunday closing in Ireland—that we 
should take as settled the adoption of the 
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principle of total Sunday closing, and 
that we should confine the evidence to 
be taken before that Committee to in- 
formation bearing upon the applicability 
of the measure to those towns, the Dub- 
lin metropolitan police district, Belfast, 
Cork, Limerick, and Waterford in which, 
I am bound to say, there is by far 
the most danger that, if applied, it 
would not give satisfaction. In makin 
this suggestion I can assure the House 
that I have no wish to delay the pro- 
gress of the Bill. The present, however, 
is a very early period of the Session, and 
the Committee may enter upon their in- 
quiry with every prospect that their 
work would be concluded before Easter, 
and the Bill may then return to the 
House and pass its several stages 
during the present Session. I am as 
anxious as the hon. Member himself 
that a question which has been so 
long agitated should be now finally 
settled, and that the experiment which 
the House last Session decided to make 
should be entered upon under the most 
favourable conditions of success. For 
these reasons alone I have made the 
proposal to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee after it has passed a second 
reading. 

Mr. MELDON said, he confessed he 
had heard the statement of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland with considerable 
satisfaction. The assurance he had 
given in the name of the Government 
that the question should be finally 
settled, and that they would not impede 
the progress of the Bill, was one that 
must give satisfaction to all their sup- 
porters. He must say he had been one 
of the most earnest and most strenuous 
supporters of the Bill, and one of them 
who had urged that they should give 
way in nothing, but that the Bill should 
be carried through in its entirety. They 
had no hesitation in saying, however, 
that if the Select Committee was ap- 
pointed, the present Session would see 
them in possession of the Bill in its en- 
tirety. There were one or two points of 
view from which they might look on the 
proposed Select Committee. In the first 
place, from the point of view, as sug- 
gested by the right hon. Baronet, that it 
would be impossible to work out the Bill 
as it was at present framed ; the second 
was the way in which the Bill might be 
made most useful and most beneficial for 
those who wished for it. He was per- 
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fectly willing to take an inquiry on this 
subject from either of these points of 
view, as he was confident they could, 
upon an inquiry whether such a Bill was 
wanted in the large towns or not, pro- 
duce the strongest and most overwhelm- 
ing evidence that it was most wanted in 
the large towns, and particularly in the 
city of Dublin. Were those places left 
out of the Bill, there would immediately 
be an outcry, and especially would there 
be one in Dublin, as soon as it was known 
that it was to be made a drinking place 
into which all those who desir ink 
might drift in on Sundays from Rath- 
mines, Kingstown, and other townships 
near Dublin. Speaking of Dublin alone, 
it would be horrible to contemplate such 
astate ofthings. It might be, however, 
that there were reasons that would make 
it essential and necessary that Dublin 
and those large towns should be ex- 
cluded ; but if there were, he thought 
it most important that they should be 
laid before the House and before the 
Committee, and that it should be de- 
monstrated that the en of the Bill 
would seriously prejudice public interests 
or public convenience. He was most 
anxious that the Bill should pass, and 
especially that, when passed, it should 
be a success; and he certainly said, for 
himself, he was most anxious that the 
Committee’s proposition that had been 
been made should be accepted in that 
House that night, and he trusted the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. R. 
Smyth) would see his way to accept it. 
Mr. COLLINS said, he had listened 
with great satisfaction to the remarks of 
the hon. Member for the county Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon), who had taken an active 
part in the promotion of this measure ; 
and when he found that a Gentleman 
whose experience on this subject induced 
him to accept as fair and reasonable the 
proposition that had been stated to the 
House by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, he confessed it seemed to him to 
be unnecessary for himself, who up to 
this time had taken a view of the ques- 
tion which was the opposite to that of 
the hon. Member, to discuss the matter 
further. He should not have spoken on 
the present occasion, but for an obser- 
vation that had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary. 
He altogether concurred in the advisa- 
bility of a Select Committee to deal 
with this subject; but he should greatly 





regret that the scope of that inqui 
should be strictly Timnited to the affect 
the Bill might have on the large Irish 
towns to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had referred. Those five large corporate 
towns—Dublin, Belfast, Limerick, Cork, 
and Waterford—were, of course, very 
proper and suitable subjects of inquiry 

y a Select Committee; but there were 
other towns also to which he would ask 
the consideration of the Chief Secretary 
similarly circumstanced with those he 
had named, but which he had omitted 
from consideration by the Select Com- 
mittee. He did not desire to raise points 
of discussion, but would appeal to the 
Chief Secretary to extend the scope of 
the inquiry, and not to limit it too strictly 
to the towns he had named. He feared 
much that if it was limited too strictly 
there would be great dissatisfaction 
among the inhabitants of considerable 
towns which would be injuriously affected 
by the Bill. He could only say that if 
the inquiry was to be so strictly limited 
in that way he should have no alterna- 
tive but to oppose any proposition of the 
kind 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, that 
though he thought the Bill ought 
to be allowed to pass through the 
House in the ordinary way; still, as 
he understood its supporters were pre- . 
pared to accept the recommendation 
that had been given them from the 
Treasury Bench, he should not oppose 
it. He thought, however, they should 
clearly understand what they were about. 
The statement of the hon. Member for 
Kinsale (Mr. Collins) showed the diffi- 
culty they would drift into if the terms 
of reference were not made clear. The 
hon. Member was the worthy Repre- 
sentative of one of the smallest consti- 
tuencies in the Kingdom, and wanted 
the Bill to be so framed that persons 
might go before the Committee and 
give reasons why very small towns 
should be exempted from it. It ap- 
peared to him that the lines on which 
this great question was to be settled 
were perfectly well understood not only 
in that House, but out of it; but if 
they did not lay down those lines, 
they might be re-opening the whole 
question before the Select Committee, 
and the question might be treated in a 
very unsatisfactory way. He was not 
quite able to understand the extent of 
the suggestion of the Chief Secretary for 
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Ireland. They knew that last Session 
the right hon. Baronet had great tender- 
ness of heart for cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion and upwards; but in the case of 
Londonderry the gift had not been re- 
ceived with gratitude—the citizens there 
saying they were much obliged, but 
would rather not have it. Within the 
last few weeks the gift of being ex- 
empted from the Bill had been repu- 
diated a ta large meeting of the inhabi- 
tants. He was bound to mention that, 
in view of the extraordinary statement 
that there was no evidence as to the 
state of public opinion on the main ques- 
tion. That House had hardly risen at 
the close of last Session when there was 
a large meeting of publicans in Dublin, 
who took heart of grace and subscribed 
£2,000 to set public opinion going on 
the question, and enable the public to 
state their grievances against the Bill, 
and take measures for defending their 
rights and privileges, which were sup- 
posed by some persons in that House to 
be connected with the unlimited opening 
of public-houses. He had looked to 
the newspapers in Ireland for the results 
of that £2,000 subscription, but from 
what he could see there had been no 


outcome from it in the shape of public 
meetings and resolutions passed at them, 
and they might take it that, after asking 
for the delay of another Session to test 
the reality of public feeling in Ireland, 
the opponents of this measure had not 
been able to carry any expression of 


public opinion in their favour. He 
should have been well content that this 
great question as to the extent of Sunday 
closing should be decided by the House, 
instead of being referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. Almost every Member of the 
House had voted either for or against 
the Bill on former occasions, and it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain a satisfactory and impartial Com- 
mittee. The whole point was contained 
in this one question—Were there not 
overwhelming reasons why, if they de- 
termined to close in the counties, they 
should not also close in the towns ? 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER observed 
that, as on most other subjects, much 
might be said in favour of the Bill, and 
much also against it. The subject had 
been so much debated, however, that he 
did not think they wanted any long dis- 
cussion on it. Now the more so, as 
he thought that if there was one subject 
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on which more than another there was a 
A am Mp body of evidence in Ire- 
and, it was on this very question. He 
did not say public opinion was unani- 
mous on the question in Ireland; but 
there was a preponderance of opinion 
in favour of the Bill. In proof of that 
he might mention that in the county he 
represented, he meant in the diocese of 
Ferns, public-houses had been closed on 
Sunday for a long time by Episcopal 
authority—the authority of the Catholic 
Bishop of Ferns, but with the full consent 
and approval of the people of ail deno- 
minations. That was strong evidence in 
favour of the Bill from one of the largest 
counties in Ireland. With respect to the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for Kin- 
sale (Mr. Collins), for extending the 
scope of the inquiry of the Committee, he 
thought it would be better not to do so ; 
because, if the Committee were allowed 
a great scope, it would occupy a long 
time, and there would be no satisfactory 
result. It was quite enough to take 
some of the large towns as typical of the 
rest. He hoped the Committee would 
be able to come to a practicable conclu- 
sion within a reasonable time. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he hoped the 
House would appreciate the indisposi- 
tion of the supporters of the Bill to enter 
into any lengthened discussion just now, 
and that their abstention would not be 
quoted against them hereafter. They 
took it that the discussion was virtually 
concluded by the proposition now before 
the House; but it was indispensable for 
the character of the Government and 
the success of the measure, that they 
should understand exactly the terms of 
the reference. They were, first, that 
the Bill was accepted in principle; se- 
condly, that the inquiry was only as to 
the five large towns of Ireland; and, 
thirdly, how and when to apply total 
Sunday closing in those towns in such 
a manner as to lead to a successful 
issue. He hoped it would not be 
taken to be a subject of inquiry whether 
those five towns were to be excluded in 
toto from the operation of the Bill; for, 
as the hon. Member for Londonderry City 
(Mr. Charles Lewis) had shown, it would 
not be deemed a benefit to some of the 
cities proposed to be excluded. They 
could not follow the hon. and gallant 
Member for Waterford (Major O‘Gor- 
man) and the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Murphy) into the general discus- 
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sion of the merits of the Bill; but as 
statistics had been quoted on the autho- 
rity of Lord Emly, he would observe 
that there was nothing more misleading 
than imperfect statistics. The House 
had not been told by the hon. Member 
for Limerick County (Mr. O’Sullivan) 
that those statistics referred to only two 
months of the year 1874, and to two 
months of the year. 1876; and with re- 
gard to the two parishes of Hospital and 
New Pallas, he might say that they 
were famous for the riots of the Three- 
Year-Old and the Four-Year-Old, fac- 
tions that had given plenty of employ- 
ment to Her Majesty’s justices, and 
also to the ecclesiastical authorities. 
No two more combative parishes could 
have been selected, and as for Lord 
Emly’s statistics, his brother Poor 
Law Guardians evinced their appre- 
ciation of them by carrying a Peti- 
tion in favour of the Bill, though not 
unanimously. Reference had been made 
to the probability of rioting in Ireland 
consequent upon the passing of this 
Bill; but he thought the hon. and 
gallant Member for Waterford was al- 
together wrong in endeavouring to make 
the House suppose that there would be 
rioting in Ireland in order that the 
people might enjoy the ancient privilege 
of getting drunk. 

Masor O’GORMAN: I rise to Order, 
Sir. I never said anything of the sort. 
I detest drunkenness as much as the 
hon. Member does. 

Mr. SULLIVAN begged the hon. 
and gallant Member’s pardon if he had 
at all misunderstood him. As to all 
these prophecies about rioting put for- 
ward to alarm the House, no doubt they 
were not slow in rioting in Ireland 
occasionally; but he proudly affirmed 
that he never knew the Irish people 
break into riot for the sake of drink. 
Riots of that character had taken place 
in other parts of the Empire—there had 
been disturbances in England a few 
years ago when early closing in the 
week days was enforced. But once 
again he proudly claimed that no one 
could point to an instance in which 
tumult or disorder had resulted from 
applying restrictions to drinking in 
Ireland. 

Mr. GOULDING observed that the 
clergy of all denominations had asked 
for the Bill, and a majority of the work- 





ing men were in favour of it; and if 
the large cities were to be exempted 
from it, they would be made the recep- 
tacle of all who wished to indulge in 
drink. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH regarded 
the proposals as being made in good 
faith, and he was quite sure that the 
right hon. Baronet was anxious to have 
a Bill carried through the House during 
the present Session. He was confident 
that he might rely on the assurance of 
the Chief Secretary that the scope of 
the instructions to the Committee would 
not be enlarged under any pressure 
whatever. He thought that, all things 
considered, they had reason to be in 
@ measure satisfied with the proposal 
from the Treasury Bench; and he 
hoped the Committee would make 
such a Report ‘to the House as would 
not only enable Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to fulfil their duties and keep the 
peace in Ireland, but give satisfac- 
tion to the supporters of the Bill. With 
these observations he begged to recom- 
mend all his hon. Friends who had in- 
terested themselves in this measure to 
accept the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 194; Noes 
23: Majority 171. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee, that they do take Evidence as to the 
applicability of the“ measure to the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police District, the town of Bel- 
fast, and the cities of Cork, Limerick, and 
Waterford. 


And, on February 16, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Sir Micuart Hicxs-Beacu, Mr. Law, 
Mr. Bruen, Mr. Mexpon. Mr. Jounstone, Mr. 
Smyru, Mr. MutHotianp, Mr. Maurice Brooks, 
Lord Cuaries Breresrorp, Mr. Mvurruy, Mr. 
Cuartzes Lewis, Mr. Marten, Dr. Cameron, 
Mr. Suturvan, and Colonel Cote:—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; Five to 
be the quorum. 


And, on February 23, Mr. Iox Hamruron and 
Mr. O’Suavennessy added. 
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VALUATION OF PROPERTY BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Mr. SCLATER BOOTH, in rising to 


move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
‘consolidate and amend the Laws 
relating to the Valuation of Property 
for the purposes of Rates and Taxes,” 
said, he would refer very briefly to 
the fate which befell: the measure of 
a similar character which he intro- 
duced in the first week of the Ses- 
sion last year. He could assure the 
House that the measure which was then 
proposed by him, and unreservedly as- 
sented to and approved by the Govern- 
ment, was bond fide intended to be pro- 
ceeded with in the usual course, and, if 
possible, to be passed into law. At all 
events, it was intended to take the opi- 
nion of the House upon it in the early 
part of last Session; but about the time 
when the second reading should have 
come on, the debates on the Royal Titles 
Bill interfered very much with the 
Government Order of Business, and 
before another opportunity arrived for 
bringing it on, great interest was exhi- 
bited on the subject, both in the form 


of Petitions to the House and of depu- 
tations to himself, showing that the 
matter could not be brought to a final 
issue without a much greater expendi- 
ture of the time at the disposal of the 
Government than he could have hoped 


to secure for his Bill. Again, the 
Highways Bill was introduced before 
Easter, but the two Bills were corre- 
lative and required to be proceeded 
with simultaneously. On these grounds 
it was determined not to proceed with 
the measure last year, {and he hoped 
that the time spent on its details might 
not have been spent in vain, and that 
the communications which he had re- 
ceived would so far have conduced to 
a satisfactory result that he might be 
enabled to present the Bill this Session 
in a shape more likely to escape the op- 
position to which it had been formerly 
liable, and to facilitate its passage 
through the House. In introducing it 
last year he had referred to the prece- 
dent of previous measures introduced by 
successive Governments upon the same 
principle—namely, by the Government 
of Lord Derby, of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone) and of 
the present Government. Measures had 
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been laid before Parliament by the pre- 
sent First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Hunt), by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, who was then President of 
the Poor-Law Board, (Mr. Goschen), 
and afterwards by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman succeeding him in that office 
(Mr. Stansfeld) in order to carry the 
same principle into effect. He also 
relied a good deal, in submitting the 
measure to the House, upon the absurdity 
of the present system which it was pro- 
posed to supersede. That absurdity 
was, in short, this, that for the purposes 
of taxation, they had now the same des- 
cription of property valued by three 
different authorities upon three different 
principles or bases of valuation. He 
did not wish, however, to rely exclusively 
upon that ground of argument—the sym- 
metry and simplicity of their system— 
they had also to consider the wishes and 
feelings of the people. Symmetry in 
their system of government was not 
the first thing to be considered; but 
he thought that when it could be com- 
bined with administrative improvement 
it was a very desirable thing. The 
history of recent legislation upon the 
subject of these Bills was an interesting 
one. When the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill was passed some 40 or 45 years ago 
attention began to be more and more 
directed, than had hitherto been the 
case, to the systematic levying and ex- 
penditure of parish rates. Acvordingly, 
within a few years of the passing of 
that celebrated measure, a Bill on the 
subject of local valuation was introduced 
and passed through the House by Mr. 
Poulett Scrope. That was in the year 
1837, and the Bill laid down the princi- 
ple defining what should be the basis 
on which the gross estimated rental 
should be calculated in terms which have 
been copied and never have been ob- 
jected to in subsequent Acts of Parlia- 
ment. It was effective for its object, 
but within a very few years it came to 
ey that some of the charges which 

ad been cast on the parochial area alone 
were extended to the Poor Law Union 
area. In 1861 some very important 
changes in the law were accomplished 
by the transfer of the charge of lunatics 
to the Common Fund of the Union, and 
it was also provided by the same statute 
that the several parishes should contri- 
bute to the common fund in proportion 
to their rateable value.. The additional 
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importance thus given to the Common 
Fund in 1861 led to the necessity of a 
further important change in the law 
which was effected by the Union Assess- 
ment Act of 1862. By that Act the duty of 
assessment or valuation was transferred 
from the parish to the Union authorities. 
That Act was amended in 1864, and he 
mentioned that circumstance only for the 
purpose of stating that on his (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth’s) Motion, an important 
clause was introduced into the Act, 
which required that the valuation list of 
the several Unions should be transmitted 
regularly to the clerk of the peace of 
the county. By the Act of 1865 the 
whole charge for the maintenance of the 
poor was transferred from the parish to 
the Union area. That was a most im- 
portant change in the law and was made 
with the consent of both sides of the 
House. ‘Two years after the passing of 


the Union Chargeability Act it was 
found necessary by his right hon. Friend, 
now Secretary of State for War, to 
avail himself of a Common Fund, levied 
over the whole Metropolis to an extent 
and in a way which experience had 
shown to have been productive of the 


most beneficial and valuable results. 
In 1867, therefore, we had a Common 
Fund set up for 30 or 40 of the most 
important Unions in the Kingdom, ex- 
tending over the most important Pro- 
vince of the country and over an 
area containing one-seventh at least of 
England as regarded population. The 
House, however, would easily see that at 
that time there was no security that the 
various Unions in the metropolis would 
be rated on similar principles, and there- 
fore one of the first Departmental acts 
of his right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Goschen) was to pass through the House 
in 1869 a Valuation Act which provided 
the necessary securities that the Com- 
mon Fund of the metropolis should be 
satisfactorily assessed and levied with- 
out any reasonable cause of complaint 
on the part of the various contributory 
Unions. Now, under the Metropolis 
Act it was provided that the inhabi- 
tated house duty and the property tax 
should be collected upon the valuation 
lists as settled by the various Union 
authorities. Therefore, under that Act 
we had the payers of the property tax 
under Schedule A and the payers of the 
inhabited house duty in the metropolis 
paying on a more accurately determined 
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basis than the payers of those taxes in 
the country atlarge. A further illustra- 
tion might be drawn from that Act. The 
three counties of Kent, Surrey, and 
Middlesex had an aggregate valuation 
of £29,000,000, and the contributions to 
the county rate were levied in these 
three counties according to the valuation 
lists which prevailed in them, except in 
those portions which lay within the 
metropolitan area. The portions of these 
counties which lay within the metro- 
politan area were four times as great 
as those outside, as regarded rateable 
value. The consequence of the present 
law was that, taking these counties, the 
ratepayers within the metropolis were 
paying at a higher ratio than the rate- 
payers outside it in the rural parts of 
the counties. The rateabie valuation of 
the three counties was, as he had said, 
£29,000,000; that of the metropolis 
within these counties was £21,000,000. 
Another practical reason why it was im- 
portant at the present time to proceed 
with this measure was that the expendi- 
ture under the operation of the Sanitary 
Acts was rapidly and daily increasing in 
importance. There were many local board 
districts constructed in times past which 
overlapped the borders of two or more 
Unions, and we had this anomaly—that 
the local board was now restricted by 
the Public Health Act to the valuation 
lists, as settled by the assessment com- 
mittees of the Unions, so that the rate 
is levied by the local board authority 
upon the different bases which may 
happen to obtain within their area. 
Another reason which would commend 
itself to the House was that the want 
of this Valuation Bill stood in the way 
of very considerable administrative re- 
forms which were otherwise necessary. 
For instance, under the Poor Law 
Amendment Act there was power to 
take a parish from one Union and to 
put it into another, and recently there 
was a case where a parish was added to 
an outside Union; objection, however, 
had been taken to the transfer, because 
of the transfer of burdens which it in- 
volved under the different valuations 
in the two Unions in question. Again, 
under the Act of last year additional 
powers were conferred on the Local Go- 
vernment Board in respect of the re-dis- 
tribution of parishes and adding them to 
other Unions ; but for the want of larger 
powers, improvements like these were 
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constantly hampered. For instance, it 
was obvious that the highway rate 
ought to be charged upon districts in- 
stead of upon parishes, in order to se- 
cure its equal pressure, but that could 
scarcely be done until there was a 
more uniform valuation of the property 
through which those highways ran. 
These new valuation lists were desirable 
as the basis on which to assess the pro- 
perty and income tax, and last year!he 
had stated that the Government were 
willing to base the property tax on the 
valuation list; but that, if so, they 
ought to have some voice in preparing 
the list. There were other grounds 
why this should be, for it might sur- 
prise some hon. Members to hear that 
the Government were now the largest 
ratepayers in the Kingdom. He did not 
now speak only of the subventions paid 
by the State in aid of local rates, toward 
the cost of police, lunatics, and other 
local charges, which would alone give 
the Government a right to look some- 
what jealously to the valuations through- 
out the country generally. But the Go- 
vernment were now assessed, or rather 
paid contributions in lieu of rates, to a 
considerable extent, the rateable value 
of the property on which they regularly 
contributed being not less than £586,000, 
situated in 345 parishes, and probably 
not fewer than 200 Unions, scattered 
over the whole of the country. The Go- 
vernment, therefore, had some right to 
require that the valuation of the King- 
dom should be placed upon a sound 
footing, be governed by similar prin- 
ciples, and assessed by similar authori- 
ties, and with equal justice. Upon all 
these grounds the Government had come 
to the conclusion that the want of a 
proper Valuation Bill prevented admin- 
istrative improvements which might 
otherwise be made under existing powers 
and under powers which might here- 
after be conferred. The intention of 
the Bill was not to vary the principles 
of valuation at present recognized, but 
only to make them more effective, more 
uniform, and more equal. It would con- 
tain two main provisions—first, the em- 
powering of the Government officer or 
surveyor of taxes who would have some 
voice in furnishing information and in 
objecting to the different valuation lists 
as prepared by the overseers, and, 
secondly, that a certain scale of deduc- 
tions laid down in the Schedule should 
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not be departed from, more or less. These 
two provisions would insure greater 
uniformity in the two columns of the 
rate-book — namely, gross rental and 
rateable value. The Government had 
been urged last Session by his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Clare Read) to adopt a principle 
which was said to have worked well 
in Scotland by setting up a new sys- 
tem of valuation by means of County 
Boards. Having considered the sub- 
ject, however, with great attention, he 
was unable to adopt this system. In 
his opinion the Union was a quite suffi- 
ciently large area to be administered 
for the purpose of valuation. It was 
well known that for the last 40 years 
the Guardians had been entrusted with 
very large administrative duties; they 
had with much justice and accuracy re- 
valued the different Unions; had put 
the existing law into operation upon 
their sole authority, besides having a 
large portion of local expenditure to 
collect, control, and be accountable for 
to their constituents; and had exercised 
those powers with so much justice, 
that he saw no ground for disestablish- 
ing them from their present position 
with regard to valuation, or for entrust- 
ing that duty to a body representing the 
larger but uncertain area of a county. 
A county body could not have the same 
minute knowledge of the detailed cir- 
cumstances of different localities, and 
would, as he thought, so far fail to give 
satisfaction that even a Government 
officer would be considered preferable as 
a guiding authority upon the subject. 
As a rule, throughout the Kingdom the 
county administration did not exercise 
the powers they now possessed for effect- 
ing a county valuation upon their own 
authority. A Return issued upon this 
subject at the instance of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northumberland (Mr. Ridley) 
showed that in 12 counties of Eng- 
land and Wales the property tax valua- 
tion was relied on exclusively as the 
county rate basis. In 17 counties the 
valuation lists formed the basis, and in 
17 others both those sources of informa- 
tion were resorted to. In five counties 
only was there a separate system of 
valuation, or any application of the 
powers which counties now possessed. 
The Bill, therefore, did really what the 
counties for the most part were doing 


for themselves, and the counties might 
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well rely upon the valuation lists, just 
as the Government were prepared to look 
to the valuation lists for the property 
tax. The Guardians were now the sani- 
tary authorities in rural districts; their 
functions had undergone an important 
change under the Public Health Act of 
1875; and were scarcely to be distin- 
guished from those of the councils 
which exercised similar authority in 
towns. Hon. Members knew that a very 
important change in regard to the Guar- 
dians was conferred upon them also by 
the Education Act of last year—that of 
appointing education committees, so that 
he could not see why they should not 
have the ‘same functions as those en- 
joyed by town councils, but he was far 
from saying that improvements might 
not be made in the election of those 
bodies and the system generally, 
though he thought they must rely 
upon Union areas. Possibly the founda- 
tion might be laid for the estab- 
lishment of a common County Fund, 
equally leviable over the whole county 
whether in one Union or the other. 
For the want of such a fund there was 
a difficulty in framing the Highways 
Bill, which he hoped shortly to intro- 
duce, and the principal feature of which 
would be the establishment of acommon 
County Fund in aid of the principal high- 
ways of the county. There was also a 
growing difficulty in reference to the 
provision of accommodation for pauper 
lunatics. In the metropolis, provision 
had been made by means of the Com- 
mon Fund for the proper and humane 
custody of 5,000 harmless chronic luna- 
tics at a considerably less cost than was 
incurred in county lunatic asylums, and 
it would be easy hereafter under the 
provisions of the Bill he was explaining 
to spread similar charges in the same 
manner. Many Poor Law reformers 
were of opinion that a portion of the 
cost of maintaining habitual in-door 
paupers should be spread over a wider 
area than at present; but what he de- 
sired to do was to say generally, as 
the result of his experience in the 
Office over which he had the honour to 
preside, that there were other charges 
coming under different heads of local 
administration which might be dealt 
with in future measures, but the ques- 
tions so involved were incidental to the 


present measure, the want of which stood 
in the way of a great deal of useful legis- 
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lation, which the Government, the House, 
and the public might desire to see 
accomplished. He might mention before 
sitting down that since last year there 
had been many alterations in the draft 
of the Bill. In the Bill of last year it 
was proposed that rent should be re- 
garded as the minimum of value, but 
this proposal had been omitted from the 
present Bill, although he did not dis- 
guise his opinion that rents rightly 
ascertained would, under the scheme 
of the Bill, be regarded more closely 
now than in former times as the true 
criterion of value. The Bill would also 
differ from that of last year as far 
as it described the status and functions 
of the surveyors of taxes in relation to 
the valuation lists. It would provide 
that in the different tribunals where 
objections to valuations contained in the 
lists were admissible the surveyors of 
taxes should take their places as ordi- 
nary objectors. In the Bill of last year 
it was proposed that the county magis- 
trates should appoint committees to take 
part in the preparation of the valuation 
lists; but this was omitted from the pre- 
sent Bill, because the Government was 
satisfied from the opinion of many of 
the most experienced officials in the 
country that such a system was unneces- 
sary; and it was proposed further that 
the re-valuations should be made once 
in five years instead of once in seven, as 
proposed in the Bill of last Session. A 
proposal in the Bill which was not con- 
tained in the measure of last year was 
one which would establish a means of 
appeal direct from the Assessment Com- 
missioners to the High Court of Justice, 
where this course might be deemed 
necessary, in order to determine points 
of the highest importance as affecting 
the assessment of properties held by 
manufacturing, railway, canal, public 
companies, and other parties owning 
properties of great value. This had 
been done to save expense, and to se- 
cure uniformity in the principles upon 
which property was in future to be 
valued in the country generally; but 
in all cases ratepayers would have 
the same power of appeal as at present. 
In conclusion, he would make an appeal 
to the House whether, after the sifting 
which this measure had so anxiously 
and deliberately undergone throughout 
the whole of the country, they would 
exercise the power which they possessed 
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of severely criticizing the 100° clauses 
which it contained. These clauses were 
for the most part re-enactments of exist- 
ing laws. The Government did not pro- 
pose to vary or depart from the prin- 
ciples which had been laid down by the 
Legislature for a great number of years. 
They only proposed to consolidate the 
present laws and to improve the ad- 
ministration of them, and thus to secure 
greater uniformity throughout the coun- 
try—to bring, in short, the whole sub- 
ject into one comprehensive code which 
should guide all local authorities in the 
execution of their most important duties. 
The Government had no wish to find 
fault as a general rule with the present 
administration of the laws, but they 
merely desired to improve a system of 
local government which had been some- 
what neglected. In accepting the Bill 
he believed that the House would lay 
the foundation of a great deal of useful 
reform. He was sorry that he had had 
to trouble the House with so much 
detail, but he had felt it to be incumbent 
upon him to place the whole subject in 
the fullest way before them, and to ex- 
press his earnest hope that the attention 
of the House would be directed to the 


new materials of the measure now placed 
before them, and that they would not be 
disposed, as he had before observed, to 
enter fully into the discussion of every 
clause and sentence, which, if done, might 
lead to a great and unnecessary waste of 


time. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving for leave to bring in 
the Bill. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he was sorry 
to find from the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Government had 
not advanced one step in reference to 
this subject since last Session. The Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman would have 
to be criticised in detail on the second 
reading, and he would not, at this mo- 
ment, discuss the question whether or 
not the Government had taken a wise 
step in associating a Government officer 
with those whose duty it would be to 
make the re-valuation. He wished, how- 
ever, to touch upon the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech which dealt 
with the future—he was afraid not the 
immediate future—of local government. 
Those who took an interest in these 
matters might be divided into two 
classes ; one class would go at once to 
Imperial funds for every relief they 
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could advocate, and the other class was 
composed of those who thought that any 
subventions from Government or Impe- 
rial relief of any kind would be utterly 
useless without great and far-reaching 
reforms in our system of local govern- 
ment. The first class would, doubtless, 
be gratified by the Government subven- 
tion proposed to be given under the pro- 
visions of the Prisons Bill ; whereas the 
second class would find that all they 
had to trust to were the large but vague 
promises of the right hon. Gentleman 
which might or might not be carried 
into effect some three or four Sessions 
tocome. If the Government stood still 
there was one thing, however, which 
never stood still, and he felt bound to 
direct the right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the vast and rapidly increasing 
debt which had. been incurred by the 
different local authorities, and he should 
be glad if the right hon. Gentleman 
would tell the House what was the total 
amount of the public indebtedness under 
that head; its rate of increase, and the 
estimated cost of the various claims 
which were being urged, and which would 
involve its still further increase. In his 
opinion, the policy of the Government 
was short - sighted and bad, because 
doling out a number of ‘‘sops”’ of the 
character proposed would have no effect 
in keeping down the rates. In the course 
of time people would not tolerate any 
further increase in the amount of the 
rates, and, consequently, works of the 
first necessity would have to remain un- 
executed. He was, however, glad to find 
that the Government had adopted the 
Union as the unit of local self-govern- 
ment, though he thought that the in- 
door relief might have been cast upon a 
wider area. He regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not touched upon 
the subject of the simplification of areas 
cr on the means of connecting the diffe- 
rent areas either by County Boards or 
by any other machinery, which would 
be the only way to secure economical 
management. He had no hope of any 
such economy being effected in the ab- 
sence of such provisions, and trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
give the House an earnest for the fulfil- 
ment of his promises for the future by 
placing upon the Table a Bill which 
would give effect to the views of those 
who strenuously advocated local re- 
forms. j 
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Sm WALTER BARTTELOT thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
placed his views very clearly before the 
House, while the statement of the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Whitbread) should 
have been reserved for the second read- 
ing of the Bill. He would refrain from 
discussing its provisions until they were 
laid before the House, and simply rose 
to express his opinion that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not shown that his 
Bill would place the rating of the 
country upon a sound and satisfactory 
basis, which was in truth the main 
reason for introducing the Bill. His 
principal objection to the measure was 
that it would leave the initiation of 
the assessment in the hands of the over- 
seers as before. A very large practical 
experience had shown him that the rates 
in different Unions, although adjoining, 
were far from being equal, and in order 
that they might be placed upon a fair 
and reasonable footing there should be 
some fresh general valuation made 
throughout the counties. He approved 


the suggestion which had been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Hubbard), 
last year, that the county and other 


local rates, as well as the income tax, 
should be made upon the ratable and 
not upon the gross estimated value of 
the property. The whole matter, how- 
ever, was subject for further considera- 
tion, and he trusted it would receive 
that consideration and discussion before 
the Bill went into Committee. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he wished 
to put the right hon. Gentleman right 
with regard to the nature of the. Motion 
he had placed upon the Paper last year. 
By that Motion he had sought to have the 
powers of appeal which now appertained 
to quarter sessions transferred to County 
Representative Boards, and he must deny 
it would have the effect of extinguishing 
the present assessment committees. The 
right hon. Gentleman had hinted that it 
might be expected in the future that the 
expenditure for lunatics, main highways, 
and in-door poor would be spread over 
the counties. That, in itself, he thought, 
would be a very strong argument in 
favour of County Representative Boards. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he shared in 
the disappointment expressed by the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) 
at the meagre character of the measure. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite, in- 
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stead of proposing to give additional 
owers to local governments and to re- 
ieve them from that interference in 
details which was now overweighting his 
own Department, had brought forward a 
Bill which was likely to add even more 
work to that Department. The question 
of our local administrations was one of 
the great questions of the day; and he 
regretted that there was no sign, either 
out-of-doors or in the declaration of the 
Government, of an attempt being made 
to frame anything like a comprehensive 
scheme of reform on that subject and to 
work it out. Unless some systematic 
plan were laid down, all their legislation 
of that kind would do little more than 
add to the existing confusion. He did 
not say that what he suggested could be 
effected in a Session or two; but some 
general plan ought to be formed in the 
mind of the Government and then all 
their Bills should be made to work it 
out. To accomplish that object, with 
the least disturbance of existing interests 
and the least interference with popular 
i ae he thought it would probably 

© necessary to resort to the expedient of 
a Royal Commission. 

Mr. STANSFELD desired to guard 
himself against being supposed to agree 
with the last speaker that the best 
method of dealing with the large problem 
of local government would be by the 
issue of a Royal Commission on the sub- 
ject. It would retard rather than ad- 
vance legislation, and would in reality 
accomplish no solid good. He welcomed 
the Bill as far as it went, but it was not 
a sufficient instalment of reform of one 
of the most pressing questions of the 
day. He acknowledged it was a sound, 
useful, and business measure neverthe- 
less, and in response to the appeal of the 
right hon. Gentleman, when it got into 
Committee it would be his duty to offer 
assistance, in order to secure its enact- 
ment. He had always endeavoured to 
look at questions connected with local 
government wholly irrespective of Party 
considerations ; but he could not profess 
to be satisfied with that Bill, good and 
practical though it might be, as a suffi- 
cient instalment for the present Session 
of that reform of our system of local 
self-government which both the present 
and previous Governments had admitted 
to be necessary. He thought, on the 
contrary, that the time had come when 
some kind of plan, some outline of 
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future, if not present, legislation should 
be devised which might give some en- 
couragement and hope to those who 
took a deep interest in that great ques- 
tion. He regarded the proposal in the 
Bill to create a county fund with some 
jealousy, if there were to be no county 
representatives or administrative body 
to control its expenditure; and indeed 
he regarded with similar jealousy some 
of the other imperfect.contrivances which 
the right hon. Gentleman had mentioned 
as substitutes for the time being of a 
greater measure of local government— 
the creation of some system of county 
administration. The sooner they ad- 
dressed themselves to the creation of 
some system of county administration 
the better; and, therefore, either on the 
second reading of that Bill or on some 
other early opportunity, he should feel 
justified in drawing the attention of the 
House to the question of local govern- 
ment generally. 

Mr. SAMUDA observed that an im- 
portant matter to be considered was this 
—that as a rate must be carried out 
with totally different machinery by the 
various Boards of Guardians, they would 
have what would really amount to a 
differential duty by reason of the Bill 
not clearly specifying that which should 
be rated and that which should be left 
out of rating. At the present time, for 
instance, machinery was rated in one 
parish but not in another, and it was of 
the utmost. importance to the interests of 
trade that the matter should be settled. 
Even the law failed to deal with this 
satisfactorily, for when litigation had oc- 
curred there were most conflicting judg- 
ments, and even if they could be recon- 
ciled, it was of great importance that 
when a new start was made on the sub- 
ject of rating, such as he conceived this 
Bill to propose, that it should be clearly 
settled by the Legislature to relieve all 
doubts, and he would say all excuses, for 
burdening trade with the vexatious ex- 
action that was often sought to be im- 
posed on it by treating machinery, the 
capital and stock-in-trade of the manu- 
facturer and tenant, as a matter in any 
way subject to rates which were in- 
tended only to apply to freehold and 
leasehold property. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he fully endorsed the sentiment 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Stansfeld), that these De- 
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partmental subjects ought to be dis- 
cussed without Party bias. He would 
also remind the House, in answer to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s remark that the 
Bill would be an insufficent instalment 
of reform in local taxation, that he pro- 
posed within a few days to re-introduce 
the Highways Bill of last year with 
some alterations. He should have been 
very glad if those two measures could 
have been passed last Session; but the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite must be 
aware of the difficulty which a Minister 
in charge of a particular Department 
had to contend with in securing suffi- 
cient time for the consideration by the 
House of the Bills he might have to 
bring in. Moreover, it should not be 
forgotten that since he had been at the 
Local Government Board he had suc- 
ceeded in passing various measures con- 
nected with his Department through the 
House. Since coming into office the 
Government had passed several impor- 
tant measures akin to this subject, all of 
which he believed would be found to tend 
towards aharmonious whole. He there- 
fore felt bound to protest against the 
assumption that they had practically 
done nothing. Apprehensions seemed 
to be entertained by some hon. Members 
with regard to an increase in the amount 
of local indebtedness; but the House 
ought to bear in mind that the great 
mass of local expenditure was incurred 
not by the Guardians, but by the town 
councils. On the whole, he believed the 
Union area would be found to be the 
most advantageous for the purpose in 
view ; while with regard to the difficulty 
of rating machinery which had been 
alluded to by the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Samuda), it would 
probably be smoothed away by the Bill, 
or, if it continued to exist, it would . 
readily be settled by the easy, inexpen- 
sive, and simple form of appeal which 
was provided. If the Government had 
wanted to do nothing, they could not 
have done better than adopt the sug- 
gestion thrown out by the hon. Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone), and refer 
the whole subject to a Royal Commis- 
sion; but they preferred dealing with it 
to the best of their ability. By the 
adoption of that suggestion, legislation 
mi Ait have been looked for in the Greek 

ends. He had certainly in the 
course he had taken laid himself open 
to the charge of not, producing a com- 
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rehensive measure ; but he thought he 
had done enough in the way of detail 
to show that his attention had constantly 
been directed to this subject, and he had 
endeavoured so to shape the measures 
he had introduced as to make them fit in 
with the local administration of the 
future when it came to be dealt with on 
a large scale. He should certainly be 
very reluctant to commit the Govern- 
ment to a comprehensive scheme so long 
as he had not at his disposal the means 
of carrying it out. He had not those 
means at present, but the Bills he had 
brought forward had contributed, he 
believed, in a very material degree to 
the improvement and simplification of 
local government in this country; and 
if he had the good fortune to be able to 
pass this and one or two other measures 
which he proposed to introduce in the 
course of the Session, he hoped he might 
with propriety take credit to himself for 
having furnished an important contri- 
bution to what was undoubtedly a great 
and important work. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to consolidate and amend the Laws 
relating to the Valuation of Property for the 
purposes of Rates and Taxes, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Scuatrer-Booru, Mr. Cuan- 
cELLOR of the Excuzquer, and Mr. Satr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 63.] 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
rising to move for leave to bring in a 
Bill for consolidating with Amendments 
the Acts relating to Letters Patent for 
Inventions, observed that the Bill in 
many respects was a similar measure to, 
though not identical with, that intro- 
duced in “‘ another place” by the Lord 
Chancellor in 1875, and which was again 
passed by the Upper House with some 
alterations last year. Everybody would 
acknowledge the importance and interest 
of the subject. The prosperity and pre- 
eminence of our manufactures was to a 
great extent due to the inventive genius 
of the people of this country; and if 
that prosperity and pre-eminence was to 
be maintained it would be necessary to 
protect and encourage inventions as far 
as that could be done judiciously and 
without imposing any undue fetter or 
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restraint upon trade. At one time an 
opinion prevailed — extensively that 
to reward inventors by conferring on 
them the — exclusively to manufac- 
ture and sell their inventions was con- 
trary to public policy and detrimental to 
the community, and that some other 
mode of rewarding inventive genius 
might be discovered. But within recent 
years the matter had been very fully 
and fairly discussed with an opposite 
result ; and the Royal Commission of 
1863 and the Select Committee of 1871 
arrived at a conclusion favourable to the 
maintenance of the Patent Laws, though 
the latter body suggested several im- 
portant alterations and Amendments in 
them. Additional evidence in favour of 
the expediency of maintaining Patent 
Laws was afforded by the fact that a 
number of gentlemen representing dif- 
ferent countries and thoroughly con- 


-versant with the subject discussed the 


question in Vienna at the time of the 
Exhibition of 1873, and passed a reso- 
lution in favour of the principle of such 
laws. A similar opinion had been ex- 
pressed at a number of meetings held 
since then in this country. He thought 
he might, therefore, assume that the 
feeling which prevailed some time ago 
antagonistic to the Patent Laws had 
died away, and that if there was not 
complete unanimity, there was at all 
events a preponderance of opinion now 
in their favour. Of course, the Bill 
which he proposed to introduce was 
framed on the theory that there ought 
to be some Patent Laws rewarding and 
encouraging inventors, and the only 
question really to be solved was how to 
frame them so as to secure the greatest 
possible benefit to the inventor without 
producing detriment and disadvantage 
to the manufacturer. Now, this was a 
Bill to consolidate, as well as to amend, 
the law; and, as the House was aware, 
the law as it at present stood with re- 
gard to the procedure as to Patents was 
contained in the Patent Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1852 and some Acts which 
had been passed since to amend it. No 
doubt those statutes placed the law on a 
much better footing than it was before, 
but many defects in the working of the 
system had since been discovered, and 
until those defects were removed it could 
not be said that the Patent Laws of this 
country were satisfactory. He would 
point out what appeared to him to be 
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the most striking of those defects, and 
would explain as he went along how it 
was intended by the Government to re- 
medy them. The first objection he had 
to make to the working of the present 
system had referénce to specifications. 
It was almost, if not absolutely, the 
universal practice to file in the first in- 
stance a provisional specification, and 
thereupon to receive provisional protec- 
tion, as it was called. The period of 
protection was six months, and during 
that time the provisional specification 
was kept secret. Before that period 
elapsed application had to be made for 
Letters Patent, and they were usually 
granted, unless successfully opposed, on 
condition that the inventor should within 
a certain time file a further specification, 
which was called the complete specifica- 
tion, describing accurately and distinctly 
the nature of his invention, and the 
mode in which it was to be carried into 
effect. Now, that was, he thought, a 


bad system, because, in the first place, 
those who were interested in opposing 
the grant of the Letters Patent had to 
do so in the dark, having really no op- 
portunity afforded them of ae 


exactly what it was the applicant wante 

to patent. All they knew was that 
certain advertisements had appeared de- 
scribing generally the sort of thing for 
which provisional protection had om 
obtained. There was another disad- 
vantage: From the moment the appli- 
cant received the Letters Patent, being 
sealed he was armed with the means of 
bringing actions for infringements of the 
Patent ; in fact, he was armed with the 
means to a very great extent of levying 
black mail, because, although his con- 
trivance might be as old as the hills, and 
although his Letters Patent might be, 
for a number of reasons, perfectly bad, 
and although anybody who should be 
bold enough to meet him in a Court of 
Law would have an easy victory, yet 
most people had an objection, not, per- 
haps, altogether unreasonable, to em- 
bark in law suits, and rather than 
encounter an action for damages for an 
infringement of the Patent it often hap- 
pened that they preferred to pay royal- 
ties for the use of the contrivance. It 
seemed to him, then, that the true policy 
would be not at once to give Letters 
Patent to a man, trusting him to dis- 
close its nature afterwards, but to give 
ample notice to the parties interested 
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that they might be enabled to show, if 
they could, that the Patent ought not to 
be granted. There were other reasons 
which he would not at present go 
into for objecting to the existing sys- 
tem. In order to remedy this state of 
things it was proposed that when the 
applicant filed his provisional speci- 
fication, as allowed at present, there 
should be an examination for the pur- 
— of ascertaining whether it properly 

escribed the contrivance, and whether 
the contrivance was a fitting subject for 
a Patent, and it was further proposed to 
give him a longer period of protection— 
namely, a year, or, if necessary, more 
than a year, because many inventors, 
although they could describe their inven- 
tions in a general way, nevertheless re- 
quired time to develop their ideas, and 
perhaps required the resources of third 
parties to aid them in experiments. 
During that period he thought it reason- 
able to provide that no action should be 
brought against any one for an infringe- 
ment of the Patent, and before the 
— expired the applicant for Letters 

atent would have to file a complete 
specification, which would be made 
public, submitted to examination, and 
then referred to the Law Officers and 
other authorities, and if either the ap- 
plicants or the opponents were dissatis- 
fied with the decision arrived at, an 
appeal would lie to the Lord Chancellor. 
Under this system it would be secured 
that before Letters Patent could be 
obtained a complete specification would 
be laid before the public, an opponent 
would not have to oppose in the dark, a 
patent would not be given for that which 
ought not to have a patent, and the pe- 
titioner and the inventor himself would 
in some respects be a great deal better off 
than before. The next, and a very 
striking defect in the present system 
was that there was no adequate exa- 
mination of specifications. No doubt they 
were examined by the Law Officers, but 
they flowed in in great numbers—some- 


‘times 100 a-week—and it was very diffi- 


cult for those Officers to find the time to 
examine them, and even if the time were 
found, they had not the materials before 
them to enable them to make a complete 
examination. The want of examination 
operated as a hardship against the in- 
ventor himself, because he was, in con- 
sequence of the ease with which he 
obtained his specification, frequently 
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lured on into expenditure which he could 
ill afford, to find when he had spent his 
money that the outlay had been perfectly 
useless. It was also a great detriment 
to the public that Letters Patent were 
given which ought not to be granted, 
for every Patent so granted had, he 
maintained, the effect of having an 
undue restraint on trade. That state of 
things he proposed to obviate, and for 
the future the complete specification was 
to be subject to examination by a body 
of examiners which would be created by 
the Bill for the first time, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether it was in proper 
form and whether the invention was a 
subject-matter for a Patent. The ex- 
aminers would further have the im- 
portant power of reporting whether or 
not in their opinion the specification 
disclosed a contrivance which was novel. 
That was a provision which would, he 
thought, be productive of great benefit, 
because no one could doubt that above 
one-half these contrivances were not 
novelties, When the examination had 
been concluded by the examiners they 
would report, and the specifications 
would then be made public and the 
matter would be referred to the Law 


Officers of the Crown, whose duty it 
would be to decide whether, under the 
circumstances, Letters Patent should be 


granted or not. As the law at present 
stood, the decision of the Law Officers if 
against a Patent was final, and that, he 
supposed, was one reason why they 
sometimes passed Patents which they 
ought not. He proposed, however, to 
give an appeal from the Law Officers’ 
decision by the Bill, both to the appli- 
cant and to the opponents. But there 
was another defect in the law'as it stood, 
and that was that there was no means-of 
compelling a Patentee to put his con- 
trivance into use. A Patentee, for ex- 
ample, who had invented some improve- 
ment in the manufacture of steel might 
practically monopolize the whole busi- 
ness, though the means at his disposal 
might be utterly inadequate to enable 
him to supply the public wants. In 
order to remove that defect, it was pro- 
posed that for the future if a man failed 
to put into use the invention for which 
he had obtained his Patent, say, for 
three, or, rather, four years, it should be 
competent for the Lord Chancellor if he 
found that Patentee had so acted without 
reasonable excuse to revoke the Patent 
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and to grant licences to manufacture on 
such terms as might be deemed just, the 
Patent to be revoked if the Patentee 
refused to comply with the decision of 
the Lord Chancellor. That, he thought, 
would effect a very great improvement 
in the existing law, while the inventor 
could scarcely complain of such a provi- 
sion as being unfair, because no man 
had any property by our law in his 
invention unless he obtained Letters 
Patent. Asa reward of his ingenuity 
he had a monopoly thus secured to him, 
but it was only right that it should be 
subject to reasonable conditions. The 
next point of importance which occurred 
to him was the peculiar position in 
which a Patentee now stood with respect 
to the rights of the Crown, a position 
which was considered somewhat hard. 
Under the existing law Her Majesty 
was entitled to make use of a man’s 
Patent in her workshops to any extent 
which the Government might think 
proper without paying a single half- 
penny. . It had, however, been recently 
decided that if the Crown engaged with 
a contractor who agreed to supply articles, 
in manufacturing which a Patent might 
be used, although the agreement was to 
supply the Crown with those articles, and 
nobody else, still the contract or would 
be subject to the payment of a royalty 
to the Patentee. It was, however, ob- 
vious that that liability might be got 
over by resorting to a very easy contriv- 
ance, for the Government, if they thought 
fit to do so, though he did not say they 
would, might make the contractor the 
servant of the Crown and his workmen 
the workmen of the Crown, and in that 
way deprive the unfortunate man of 
all remuneration. Now, that was a 
state of things which he did not 
think fair, and it was deemed far 
better that the Crown should have the 
most unlimited right to use a patented 
article, but that it should pay for the 
exercise of that right, and if the amount 
to be paid could not be settled by agree- 
ment between the parties, that it should 
then be settled by the Treasury or some 
other tribunal appointed for the purpose. 
Again, as the law stood it enabled a 
man to patent what was called a com- 
munication from abroad. He himself, 
for instance, might go to Belgium and 
be struck with some ingenious con- 
trivance for winding up blinds, for which 
he might on his return to England obtain 
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a Patent, although he had no merit in 
the invention, and could purchase the 
right to it abroad for a few guineas. 
That he did not regard as a proper state 
of things, and that in justice it was pro- 
posed to remove. He therefore proposed 
that no Patent for a communication from 
abroad was to be allowed, although 
every facility would still be given to 
those foreign inventors to have their 
inventions patented whom it was desir- 
able to attract to this country. There 
was another very important point to 
which he wished to refer. At present 
Patents were granted for 14 years 
subject to certain conditions, but Her 
Majesty, through her Privy Council, 
had a right to prolong a Patent if 
she thought proper, and some rules 
had been laid down on the subject 
with respect to the usefulness of the 
Patent and the remuneration of the 
Patentee for his ingenuity and labour. 
It was, however, very difficult to apply 
those rules, especially to those cases in 
which a Patent right had been sold, and 
the Government had deemed it desirable 
that the right to apply for a prolonga- 
tion should be done away with, and that 
instead a Patent should be granted from 
This would be 
There 


the outset for 21 years. 
a great boon to the Patentee. 
was also a provision in the Bill that a 
Patent should cease if it were not re- 
newed at the end of the 8rd, the 7th, 


and the 14th year. At present it was 
necessary for a Patentee who desired a 
renewal to produce the Letters Patent 
themselves, but this difficulty would in 
future disappear, as he would only be 
required to produce the certificate de- 
scribed in the Bill. There were at pre- 
sent no means if a Patent had been acci- 
dentally allowed to expire to make an 
application afterwards for its renewal, 
but under a provision in this Bill the 
Lord Chancellor would be empowered 
to grant an additional period for apply- 
ing for the renewal of a Patent. The 
Government also thought that the ex- 
pense in the earlier stages of obtaining 
Letters Patent was too heavy and pressed 
with undue severity on the poorer class 
of Patentees, from whom inventions to a 
great extent proceeded. Therefore it 
was proposed to diminish by one-half 
the expense of obtaining a Patent. At 
present the expense up to the complete 
specification was £25, and it was in- 
tended to reduce it to £12 10s. 
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Mrz. SAMUDA, interposing, remarked 
that £25 was not the expense for the 
United Kingdom. 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that, whatever the expense might ac- 
tually be, it would be lessened by one- 
half. It was not proposed, however, 
that the duties payable at the end of 
the 3rd and 7th years should be dimi- 
nished. Perhaps those duties were some- 
what heavy, and operated rather" hardly 
sometimes on the poorer Patentees ; but 
it was highly important to the commu- 
nity that worthless Patents should be 
weeded out, and there was no more 
effectual mode of doing this than by 
making it obligatory on the Patentee at 
the end of a particular time to pay some- 
thing like a substantial duty. Asa rule 
the worth of a Patent could be ascer- 
tained in four years, and it was not un- 
reasonable to enact that, prior to its 
renewal, something like a substantial 
duty should be paid. At the end of seven 
years, at all events, one would think that 
the advantages of a Patont would have 
exhibited themselves. If, however, a 
Patent turned out to be worthless, the 
Patentee would not pay the duty. It 
was proposed to impose an additional 
duty for the renewal of a Patent so as 
to give the Patentee a right to the 21 
years, and it was thought that it would 
be better that this additional duty of 
£100 should be payable at the end, not 
of 14, but of 12 years, so that the public 
might be fully aware whether the Pa- 
tentee intended to make an application 
for the extended time. 

Mr. MUNDELLA inquired whether 
duties would have to be paid at the end 
of the 3rd and 7th years, as at present? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL replied 
in the affirmative, and went on to say 
that the present Commissioners were the 
Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, 
and the two Law Officers for England. 
It was proposed, however, to increase 
their number by appointing as Commis- 
sioners the Law Officers for Scotland 
and Ireland, and some gentlemen who 
were not lawyers, but who were con- 
versant with manufactures, trade, and 
inventions. He had now described all 
the main provisions of the Bill, though 
he had not dwelt on many minor points 
such as the power conferred on a Court of 
Law when dealing with a Patent case 
to call in scientific assessors. [Mr. 
Munvet1tA: Are the Commissioners to 
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be paid?] The examiners would be 
iad, bat the Commissioners would re- 
ceive no salaries. Some of them, in- 
deed, would not condescend to be paid, 
and if some were paid and others not 
paid, he did not think they would act 
together very harmoniously. Their duties 
would not be onerous, but they would 
have the general superintendence of the 
working of the system, and he did not 
think it necessary that they should be 
paid. These were the main provisions 
of the Bill, and in his opinion it would 
be ‘beneficial to inventors, to manufac- 
turers, and to trade generally; and, 
therefore, he moved the House that leave 
be given him to bring it in. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he did not ap- 

rove of some of the provisions of the 
Bill; but there was much in it of which 
he approved. He a to see the 
Patent Laws so amended as to prove 
advantageous to the inventor and the 
country ; and he was glad that the pre- 
sent measure wasintroduced in the House 
of Commons, instead of in ‘another 
place.” He hoped they would have a 
full discussion upon it. As, however, 
he understood the hon. and learned 
Attorney General’s statement, he appre- 
hended that the measure, without very 
considerable alteration, would not work 
well, and that its operation in its pre- 
sent form in a few years would tend to 
destroy the Patent Laws, and to render 
them perfectly useless. It would have 
a most discouraging effect, in his opi- 
nion, upon the class of poorer inventors. 
There were many inventions which had 
been ee by the authorities and 
by the public for years which had sub- 
sequently turned out to be of the greatest 
value, and he entirely demurred to al- 
lowing any set of examiners to decide 
whether an invention was likely to be use- 
ful ; that must be entirely a matter of opi- 
nion. Hewas sorry, too, that the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had not pro- 
posed to pay the Commissioners of whom 
he had spoken. The break-down of the 
present law—and there could be no 
doubt that it had broken down to a cer- 
tain extent—was due to the fact that the 
work had been referred to gentlemen 
who could not possibly attend to it. In 
order to that work being properly done, 
he believed it was necessary that they 
should have able and first-class Com- 
missioners, who should be properly paid. 
The existing law, if he remembered 
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rightly, provided that the Commissioners 
should be the Lord Chancellor, the 
Master of the Rolls, the Law Officers of 
the Crown, and certain other persons to 
be appointed. These were the Gentle- 
men who were supposed to attend to the 
work; but no such persons had ever 
been appointed, and the consequence 
had been that it had been referred to 
subordinates—a result which was not, 
in his opinion, desirable. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, in common 
with the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) he also rejoiced that the Bill 
which had formed the subject of the 
speech of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General had been introduced into the 
House of Commons. In that House 
there was a practical knowledge of in- 
vention, and the industry of the country 
was much more likely to be properly 
looked after than could be the case 
in ‘another place.” In addition to 
that he was bound to say, after an 
experience of the way in which the 
question had been discussed on two 
occasions in ‘‘another place,’ that a 
most dangerous theory had been pre- 
valent in that ‘place,’ and that Bills 
had been permitted to pass there which, 
if they had been allowed to pass the 
House of Commons also, and come into 
practical operation, would have proved 
ruinous to those who were affected by 
them, and he regarded the present Bill 
as a great improvement on those mea- 
sures. The question was one of the 
utmost practical importance, and if they 
approached it with a determination to do 
what was just and right they would 
easily arrive at a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty. Happily, it was not one 
of Party, and both Parties would be 
anxious to make the measure—the de- 
tails of which would require very serious 
consideration—as perfect as possible. 
The object of such legislation ought to 
be to promote, encourage, and give 
facilities for inventions, and if that were 
done in this case, the Bill, in its working, 
could not fail to be attended with the 
best results. He trusted that every un- 
necessary difficulty which stood in the 
way of the inventor would be removed, 
and while he was glad to hear that 
some modifications upon previous pro- 
posals had been introduced into the pre- 
sent Bill, especially as to the time and 
provisional specifications, he thought 
there were provisions in it which would 
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have the effect of reducing the number 
of Patents to a minimum; and that was 
a result which was not for one moment 
desirable. The hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General had said he believed the 
more Patents were sifted the fewer they 
would become ; but, in opposition to that 
view, he (Mr. Mundella) might point 
to the case of the United States, where 
the number taken out was 300 or 400 
per cent in excess of England. There 
was no country where Patents were so 
closely sifted as in America; and there 
was no country where there were so 
many, and where invention had done so 
much towards saving human labour, or 
had been more appreciated. In Wash- 
ington they had a splendid museum for 
their Patents, while in London we had 
a few wretched sheds in the Kensington 
Museum, where discoveries of men like 
Arkwright and Stephenson were placed. 
He hoped this would soon be remedied. 
In England he never saw an invention 
yet which was not pooh-poohed at first, 
and the inventor had so many difficulties 
to contend with and was always so un- 
popular that the Government should try 
rather to smooth his path than to put 
any obstacles in his way. As to the 
Lord Chancellor fixing what should be 
the licence for working any particular 
Patent, or as to examiners with his 
Lordship’s assistance doing so, he 
thought it was an utter impossibility. 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
had said that under the present system 
Patentees had an opportunity of levy- 
ing black mail upon their co-manufac- 
turers; but he (Mr. Mundella), for one, 
had neverknowna Patenteeof whom that 
could be truly said. On the other hand, 
a Patentee had to run the risk of his 
rich competitors coming down upon him 
with their wealth and crushing him; 
and as in this country the great mass of 
inventors were poor inventors, in legis- 
lating on this matter, provisions should 
be enacted which would have the effect 
of encouraging them, for the House 
should remember that the inventions 
which had most revolutionized trade 
were the works of poor men. He was 
quite clear that in the clause which gave 
the Lord Chancellor the right to grant 
compulsory licences lay the whole of the 
mischief in the Bill. A poor man might 
bring out the best invention in the 
world, and a rich manufacturer, saying 
that he did not want the machine to 
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prosper, for it would cost him say 
£70,000, and render his then existing 
lant useless, might get a compulsory 
icence, ruin the inventor, and put the 
invention aside. He did not believe 
that a bad Patent would injure an in- 
dustry, because it would not be adopted. 
If an inventor brought out a bad Patent 
he simply paid his duty to Her Majesty 
and lost his money. He approved of 
the provision with regard to foreign in- 
ventors, and hoped the Government 
would adopt an international system of 
Patents in the same way as the inter- 
national system of trade marks, and he 
could see no difficulty in this. With 
regard to the expense, the proposition 
was to lessen the smallest and increase 
the largest part of the expense. A 
Patent in France for 13 years could be 
had for £20 odd, and in America for 15 
years for under £20, and he could see 
no reason why so large a sum as £50 
was demanded under this Bill. The 
hon. and learned Attorney General said 
that a man could afford to pay £50 
after three years’ enjoyment of his 
Patent, but this was the most difficult 
payment he could be called upon to 
make, because he was seldom able by 
that time to get his article introduced 
into the market. The tendency of this 
provision must, therefore, be to dis- 
courage Patents. Patents ought to be 
obtained in this country as cheaply as 
in France or Belgium, and, in his opi- 
nion, it would be better to make the 
first payment for a Patent £1, and after- 
wards an annual payment of £1 or £2 
during its existence. A much larger 
sum would thereby be obtained from 
the inventors, and the country much 
more benefited in its industry. It was 
unwise to discuss a Bill on its introduc- 
tion, because he had learned from ex- 
perience that it was impossible to trust 
to the details of a Bill from any Minister 
who introduced it. This, he would re- 
peat, was no Party question, and he 
sincerely trusted that both sides of the 
House would co-operate in making it a 
measure that would be for the best in- 
terests of the Patentee and for the 
interests of the country. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
had no doubt the Bill would be very 
useful, but he wished to say a few words 
with regard to two points in it, which 
he regarded with dislike—first, on the 
Patent itself, and next as to the exami- 
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ners. The Patent was an antiquated 
thing altogether and in itself meant ex- 
pense. It was made out on a large 
piece of parchment with the Royal seal, 
and was a remnant of the old theory 
that the issue of a Patent was part of 
the Royal Prerogative. Instead of 
coming from the Lord Chancellor, a 
Patent should proceed from the Board 
of Trade. Why should not a Patent be 
like the brevet d@’invention, as in France, 
or a certificate as in Belgium, which 
would be equally effective; and he con- 
sidered that the privileges of inventors 
should be made as cheap as possible. 
The certificate should be issued from 
the Board of Trade which had the proper 
machinery to consider these questions, 
and it should specify the number of 
years for which the inventor should 
enjoy the privileges of his invention. 
With regard to the examiners, he could 
not see why a Patent should receive any 
consideration or undergo any examina- 
tion before it was issued. If a Patent 
was found to be good, the inventor had 
his reward; if, on the other hand, it 
was useless, he hurt no one. When a 


man climbed up to the top of St. Paul’s 
and stood upon the highest part of it on 


one leg, he applied to George III. for a 
reward. The King said he would give 
him a Patent. That would not have 
injured any one else, because no one 
wanted to perform the same feat. The 
—, in granting Patents ought to 

e one of great freedom, and it was for 
the public good that inventors should be 
able to take out Letters Patent at the 
smallest expense. All he thought neces- 
sary was a fee sufficient to pay office 
expenses and no more. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, he was 
glad to see that the Bill followed the 
lines of the recommendations of the 
Committee on the question of Patents 
which sat in 1871 and 1872. The dif- 
ferences between the Bill about to be 
introduced and those which jhad been 
introduced during the last two Sessions 
in ‘another place” had been so clearly 
stated by the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, that they were in a better posi- 
tion to judge of its merits than they 
generally were on the first reading of 
a Bill. He believed it was in many 
respects a better Bill than those to 
which he had adverted. He gave 
it his cordial support, and could only 
express the hope that it would not 
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meet with the same fate as those of 
1875 and 1876, for if such should 
be the case he would rather that 
the Government should have availed 
themselves of those powers which they 
already possessed by the Bill of 1852 
which had never yet been put in opera- 
tion. He trusted that Commissioners 
would at length be appointed. The 
present Commissioners were as useless 
as if they were non-existent, because 
with their multifarious occupations they 
could not give any attention to the admi- 
nistration of the Patent Laws. He agreed 
with the hon. and learned Attorney 
General that there were difficulties and 
objections to the appointment of paid 
Commissioners, because there were emi- 
nent men whose services could be secured, 
but who would feel that the acceptance 
of salaries called for greater sacrifices 
than they were prepared to make. Not 
to mention any one living, he would 
instance the late Sir William Fairbairn 
as a specialist who would probably have 
given valuable service as an honorary 
Commissioner. With good officers the 
general superintendence of the office 
might be left to unpaid Commissioners. 
He thought there had been several 
mistakes regarding the functions of the 
examiners, whose function would ascer- 
tain, not whether a so-called invention 
was frivolous, but whether it was pro- 
perly the subject of a patent, and whe- 
ther it was a novelty, and on this point 
examination would be of the greatest 
service, not only to the public, but to 
inventors also. As a manufacturer of 
machinery and of iron, he could adduce 
many instances of Patents which were 
mere obstructions to the development of 
improved processes of manufacture. For 
this reason he rejoiced at the introduction 
of compulsory licensing, which he hoped 
nothing would induce the Attorney 
General to abandon. If the Patent 
system were to be maintained, it was 
necessary that inventions should not 
continue to be monopolies in this sense. 
Before the Committee of 1871-2, it came 
out that there were inventions patented 
by Englishmen, and yet the articles manu- 
factured under the patents were manufac- 
tured exclusively and imported from 
abroad. Was that a state of things that 
ought to be allowed tocontinue? Nine out 
of ten of the Patents for sewing machines 
were worked entirely by the importation 
from abroad of the manufactured article 
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and that was an argument for compul- 
sory licensing. There was keen inter- 
national competition in sugar refining, 
and a simple improvement patented in 
this country might render all our manu- 
facturers except the Patentee unable to 
compete with those of Holland, wherethere 
were no Patents. With regard to the 
question whoshould decide what the value 
of a licence was to be, he believed that 
in very nearly every case it would be 
determined by the giver and taker of the 
licence. It would be in rare cases 
only that the parties concerned would be 
unable to agree ; the fact of an ultimate 
authority existing—the Patent Commis- 
sioners or the Lord Chancellor, would 
tend to induce them to come to an agree- 
ment. There was another provision he 
did not approve of—that as to the man- 
ner in which a Patentee was to be remu- 
nerated for his invention when it was 
used by the Crown. He did not think 
that the Treasury was sufficiently im- 
partial. If the Commissioners of Patents 
or the Lord Chancellor were substituted 
then the provision would be of some 
service. The extension of time for the 
completion of specifications would in 
many cases be a boon; but inventions 
were often reduced to questions of detail 
and ran much on all fours with each 
other; and in such cases it would be a 
disadvantage to a rival inventor to be 
placed in a position of uncertainty for a 
long time. The advantages must be 
balanced against the disadvantages, and 
he was not prepared to say at that 
moment which were the weightier. It 
was only fair that a complete specifi- 
cation should be published before a 
Patent was granted, and it was a mon- 
strosity that a monopoly should be 
given to a man without his being 
compelled to declare what the inven- 
tion was, for some one might have 
been using it for years, and it was 
a hardship that he should be able to 
assert his right to continue its use only 
by costly litigation. Provisional spe- 
cifications ought to state clearly what 
the inventions were, and care should be 
taken that the complete specification 
included nothing but what was fairly 
included in, or fairly grew out of, the 
provisional specification deposited. If 
there were a proper system of examina- 
tion and of licensing, then the term of 
21 years would be a fair concession. 
Under the present system, without the 
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safeguard proposed by the hon. and 


learned Gentleman, an extension to 
21 years would be unfair to the pub- 
lic. As to the question of a Patent 
Museum, the present Museum at South 
Kensington was a disgrace to the coun- 
try, and no language could be too 
strong in deprecating its condition; 
what was really wanted was not a 
Museum of Patents, but of important 
scientific and maufacturing inventions, 
It was a mistake to suppose that all im- 
portant inventions were patented. On 
the contrary, the patenting of an impor- 
tant invention was, in some trades, the 
exception, not the rule. This was espe- 
cially the case in the manufacture of 
iron, and he could state that one of the 
causes which had led to the rapid de- 
velopment of the Cleveland Iron Dis- 
trict was the liberality with which its 
manufacturers threw open their inven- 
tions to their neighbours, instead of 
each one attempting to secure a mono- 
poly by taking out a Patent. As he 

ad said, he would support the Bill of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he would ad- 
mit the inconvenience of discussing a Bill 
on the first reading, but if the author 
of a Bill thought it necessary to make a 
speech in introducing it, he must expect 
to hear something in reply. As regarded 
inventors, there were two points he con- 
sidered to be most urgently required— 
namely, a reduction of the expense of 
getting a Patent, and the extension of 
time to enable an inventor to reap the 
reward of his discovery. n the first 
sa he did not think the hon. and 
earned Gentleman the Attorney General 
had made out his case in favour of his 
Bill. In America the expense he be- 
lieved was only $35, or £7, and he (Mr. 
Anderson) thought the mode of examin- 
ation adopted there was much better 
than ours, and the proof of that was in 
the result, for in no country was the 
inventive genius of the people so stimu- 
lated to activity as there, and if we wished 
really to encourage the inventive genius 
of our people, we ought, as far as pos- 
sible, to adopt the system in vogue in 
America. On the second point, he 
thought the extension of time to 21 
years would give the utmost satisfaction 
to inventors. . He objected, however, to 
that portion of the Bill which required 
that an inventor should divulge every- 
thing before he got his Patent, while it 
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was left to the examiner to say whether 
the Patent should be granted. What 
man in the possession of a secret which 
he deemed of great value would risk its 
loss by accepting such terms? It could 
not be expected that a man would di- 
vulge his invention to the whole world 
while there was so much uncertainty 
whether he would get a Patent or not. 
As to licences, the public were entitled 
to some protection in the matter, for 
they had a right to demand that they 
should be enabled to get the fair use of 
a Patent. He thought that if the Com- 
missioners were not paid the work 
would not be done well. He had no 
great belief in unpaid work. They 
must pay for work either in money or 
honour. Members of Parliament were 
paid in honour, but would these Com- 
missioners be sufficiently paid in ho- 
nour? He considered that it would 
be better to pay those gentlemen for 
doing the work than to pay the Law 
Officers of the Crown, for he could not 
see why the latter should be paid at all 
for this work; and now it was proposed 
to bring the Law Officers of Scotland 
and Ireland into the same system. They 
should pay the Commissioners and re- 
duce the charges to those ingenious men 
who made new discoveries. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
would not reply to the objections which 
had been stated to the Bill; they would 
be better discussed hereafter. He wished, 
however, to explain that he did not pro- 
pose to allow the examiners a power of 
veto; they would only report, and they 
would not be able to report against a 
Patent on the ground that it was fri- 
volous. Frivolous Patents would perhaps 
do no harm, except to the inventors 
themselves. The examiners would have 
only to report that the provisional speci- 
fication, which would be kept secret, was 
properly framed, and when the specifi- 
cation was completed to see that it ac- 
corded with the provisional specification 
—whether it was properly framed, and 
whether it was novel or not. He did 
not know that the American system was 
the best, nor that it could be copied with 
advantage, for he could not conceive that 
in any country there could be 18,000 new 
inventions in any one year. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for consolidating, with Amendments, the 
Acts relating to Letters Patent for Inventions, 
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ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arrorney 
GerneraL, The Lord Apvocate, and Mr. Sout- 
ciror GENERAL for IRELAND. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 64.] 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tut LORD ADVOCATE: I rise to 
ask leave of the House to bring in a Bill 
to alter and amend the Law in regard to 
the management and maintenance of 
Roads and Bridges in Scotland, and I 
will endeavour to indicate to the House, 
very briefly I trust, the circumstances 
under which the Bill is introduced, and 
the objects which it is thereby proposed 
to attain. Hon. Members of this House 
are probably aware that in Scotland 
there is no obligation at Common Law 
either to make or to maintain roads and 
bridges. Those obligations arise entirely 
from the statute law of the land. Our 
roads in Scotland, or public highways, 
are of two characters. There are sta- 
tute-labour roads, which were originally 
intended simply for purposes of local 
communication, were originally main- 
tained by the personal services of dwellers 
in each particular parish, and are now 
maintained in most cases by what is 
called commutation money—that is, by 
a parish rate levied within the bounds 
of the parish in lieu of the personal 
service formerly given. The second 
class of roads are called turnpike roads, 
and they are managed by trustees 
constituted by a long series of local 
statutes. As a general rule these roads 
constitute, or did constitute at one time, 
the main trunk lines of communication 
through the country, and serve for the 
purposes of what is called through traffic. 
As an invariable rule these turnpike 
roads have been maintained, not by 
assessment, but by a levy of toll from 
persons using the roads. Of late years 
the spread of railway communication 
throughout Scotland has altered very 
much the character of the traffic upon 
these roads. It no longer represents 
through traffic, because of late all such 
traffic passes either by water or by rail, 
and the result is that these main lines of 
road, originally formed and maintained 
for other purposes, have virtually become 
part of our local system, and are used 
as such almost exclusively. It is pro- 
posed by the present Bill to combine the 
management of our statute-labour and 
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our turnpike roads, to abolish entirely 
the system of levying tolls, and to throw 
the maintenance of both classes of roads 
for the future upon a rate levied from 
lands and heritages throughout the whole 
of Scotland. It is proposed to give the 
administration of the whole of the roads, 
statute-labour and turnpike, within the 
county to the county, and to give the 
management and administration of all 
roads and streets within burghs in 
Scotland to the burgh authorities, mean- 
ing thereby the town council or the 
police commissioners of the burgh. It 
is right to inform the House that this 
Bill does not directly affect the whole of 
the counties in Scotland. It is right that 
the House should know that out of the 
82 counties in Scotland, 14 have already 
obtained local Acts from the Legislature 
from time to time, under which tolls 
have been abolished, and roads of 
every class are maintained by rates 
upon lands and heritages. Two other 
counties have obtained local Acts, 
whereby the maintenance of the roads 
will be thrown upon rating as soon as 
the debt of the turnpike trusts has been 
paid off by means of tolls. Other two 
counties, Dumfriesshire and Forfarshire, 


have recently obtained local Acts in 
virtue of which they have power at any 


time to abolish tolls. In Dumfriesshire 
that has already been carried out toa 
great extent, although no steps have 
been taken, I am informed, in Forfar- 
shire for the purpose. So there only 
remain 14 counties in Scotland in which 
turnpike roads are still exclusively main- 
tained by the levy of tolls. In none of 
the cases I have referred to where tolls 
are still levied is there any right to 
continue that levy in perpetuity. Several 
of the Turnpike Acts, by which turnpike 
trusts are constituted, contain within 
themselves provisions continuing them 
in force for periods which have not yet 
expired; but the great bulk of the 
Scotch local Acts constituting turnpike 
trusts, depend, and have for many 
years past depended, for their existence 
on the passing through the Legislature 
from time to time of general Acts—the 
Turnpike Trusts Continuance Acts—and 
I find that in regard to those 14 coun- 
ties which I have mentioned, in which 
tolls are still levied, and the turnpike 
voads thereby maintained, that all the 
Acts constituting those trusts, with a 
few exceptions, will expire in the year 
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1878, and all the trusts continued by the 
Turnpike Trusts Continuance Act of 
1876 will expire with the close of the 
Session of Parliament in 1878. There 
would only then remain existing, were 
those Acts not renewed by a Continua- 
tion Act, the Ayrshire Turnpike Trust 
Act, which expires in 1879; three out of 
11 turnpike Acts for Roxburghshire, two 
of them expiring in 1881 and one in 
1892, and in the case of Lanarkshire, 
where there are no fewer than 21 sepa- 
rate statutes constituting separate trusts, 
only five would exist after 1878. Of 
those five, one would expire in 1879, 
one in 1880, one in 1881, one in 1882, 
and the last in 1887. It is proposed 
by the Bill that its provisions may be 
adopted voluntarily by Commissioners 
of Supply, whether they have a local 
statute or not, at any time within the 
next 10 years; but that at the end of 10 
years it shall become a compulsory mea- 
sure in all those counties where at that 
date the exaction of tolls or statute- 
labour money has not been abolished 
either under local Acts, or by the county 
having voluntarily adopted the provi- 
sions of the Bill. It appears to the 
framers of the Bill that that would give 
sufficient time for those counties in 
which there are exceptional difficulties 
with regard to the abolition of tolls or the 
adjustment of areas and burdens as be- 
tween county and burgh, toovercome these 
difficulties, either by means of the ma- 
chinery provided in Section 8 of the Bill, 
or by arrangement. When it is adopted, 
the provisions of the Bill are that the 
management should be vested, first, in a 
body of County Road Trustees, to consist 
of Commissionersof Supply of the county, 
in whom the control of our roads of what- 
ever class is at present vested, with the 
addition to that body of the nominee 
of any corporation holding land of the 
value of £800 and upwards on the valu- 
ation roll, and the further addition of an 
elective member, elected by the rate- 
payers, one for each parish within the 
county. As this body would be rather 
unwieldy for the constant administration 
of the trusts throughout the year, it is 
proposed that the plan adopted should 
be similar to that which has been fol- 
lowed with success in some of those local 
statutes—letting the County Road Trus- 
tees appoint a County Road Board, con- 
sisting of 30 members, with a certain 
proportion of elected members among 
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them. Further, an important part of 
the administration of the local manage- 
ment of the roads will be entrusted to 
district committees. In the case of 
burghs the administration may be much 
more simply provided for; and here I 
ought to explain that by the word 
“burgh ”’ in the sense in which I have 
used it, I mean, in the first place, Royal 
burghs; in the second place, Parlia- 
mentary burghs; and, in the third place, 
populous places of considerable size and 
extent which have adopted the provisions 
of the General Police Act. The limit 
fixed in the Bill is a population of 
10,000, and it is obvious that a burgh 
of that extent may have an interest 
separate from the county, and roads 
and streets within it sufficient to form 


the subject of a separate local admi-- 


nistration. Then, there being a se- 
parate administration for counties and 
for burghs, it is proposed that within 
burghs the streets and roads which are 
under the management of the local 
authority shall be as at present provided 
for in regard to maintenance, and new 
streets made and maintained out of 
rates levied on land and heritages in 
the burgh, one-half in respect of owner- 
ship, and one-half in respect of occu- 
pancy. Within the county a different 
rule is to obtain. There are three things 
to be provided for in both burgh and 
county alike. In the first place, the main- 
tenance of roads; in the second place, 
the making of new roads or bridges; 
and, in the third place, provision must 
be made for the debt which attaches to 
roads already formed. It is proposed that 
within counties, in order to maintain the 
roads, an assessment shall be levied, 
one-half on owners and one-half on occu- 
piers, but the provision made for the 
payment of debt and for new roads rests 
upon owners exclusively, and not upon 
those who temporarily occupy land, with 
this further provision, that in all ques- 
tions relating to the formation of new 
roads no trustee shall have a vote im- 
posing an assessment who is not himself 
an owner of land, so that it will be left 
to proprietors to decide whether their 
interests will be so advanced by it as to 
justify them in incurring the outlay. It 
is further proposed by the Bill that debts 
upon roads shall be taken over at their 
true value. The Billalso contains other 
provisions of considerable importance 
for making a fair allocation of the 
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debt in the first place, as between 
county and county, because these turn- 
pike trusts are not, like statute-labour 
roads, localized. There will also be an 
allocation as between county and burgh. 
As regards the debts on existing roads, 
there is no liability whatever incum- 
bent upon the trustees except what 
may be met out of the tolls. In some 
instances these are amply sufficient to 
meet the interest, and in time liqui- 
date the capital; but, in very many 
other cases, the tolls are not sufficient to 
pay the interest on the capital. With 
respect to these it is proposed that they 
shall be, bought up at the fair market 
price. When a road serves the purposes 
of two adjoining counties, the debt will 
be fairly allocated between them, and 
under like conditions between the county 
and the burgh. Then, again, several of 
the bridges in Scotland are in an excep- 
tional position. A bridge may be in a 
borough ; but it may be equally useful 
to the county, as it may connect two 
parts of the same county or two districts, 
and therefore, in such cases they will be 
exceptionally dealt with, so as to appor- 
tion the cost of maintenance fairly be- 
tween the counties, or the county and 
burgh, which are benefited by them 
without imposing the sole burden upon 
the county or burgh in which they may 
happen to be situated. Perhaps I may 
be permitted, in conclusion, to express a 
hope that, as this question of roads has 
deeply interested the people of Scotland, 
this Bill, which I ask leave to lay on tho 
Table, may be the means of enabling 
the Legislature to arrive at an expedient 
and safe solution of this much vexed 
question. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that he had a Bill of his own on this 
subject, but he was very glad that the 
Government had given the House so 
early an opportunity of discussing the 
question, which was thoroughly ripe for 
immediate legislation. He thought the 
Bill in its main provisions was the same 
as that which was brought before the 
House last Session. References had been 
made to the effects produced upon the 
road traffic of Scotland by the formation 
of railways, and there could be little 
doubt that this was practically the case, 
and what were formally looked upon as 
main lines had become used for local 
purposes only. He thought it was a 
question whether those who made the 
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most use of the roads would, under the 
provisions of the Bill they had heard ex- 
plained, contribute their fair share to the 
expenses. Some years ago he had advo- 
cated a plan, and this plan had received 
the support of many authorities on the 
subject. This plan was to adopt a uni- 
form management, withauniform scheme 
of tolls. He explained that such a plan, 
if carried out, would tend to lighten the 
burden on the shoulders of those who 
had to bear it, and not lay it on the 
shoulders of others in an unfair way. 
He trusted that his suggestion would be 
considered by the Government, and that 
the result would be a more efficient ma- 
nagement than the one at present in 
existence. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the Go- 
vernment deserved thanks for introduc- 
ing this Bill at so early a period of the 
Session, and he looked upon it as an 
intimation of the earnestness and desire 
of the Government to carry the measure 
this year. He agreed with the principles 
laid down by the learned Lord Advocate, 
but he regretted that the Government had 
gone back with respect to the period of 
final application. It was proposed last 


year that the option should not extend 


to more than five years, but, accord- 
ing to the Bill, 10 years might elapse 
before the total abolition of tolls in 
Scotland. Now, he thought that there 
were certain inconveniences attending 
such deferred legislation. If the own- 
ers of the roads or the trustees inte- 
rested chose to do so, they might adopt 
the policy of starving the roads with a 
view to increase the interest on their 
debt; and when the time arrived for 
handing over the roads, they might be 
found out of repair. This would of 
course throw a heavy burden on the new 
trustees, in order to put them in proper 
condition. In his constituency the Com- 
mutation Road Trustees had allowed a 
large proportion of the roads to become 
entirely worn out, and consequently the 
cost of repairing them had fallen very 
heavily upon the owners and occupiers. 
He apprehended that under the system 
proposed by the Lord Advocate the roads 
which would be affected by it would also 
become worn out before they were 
handed over to the new authorities. He 
trusted, therefore, that the Government, 
if they kept to the period of 10 years, 
would insert in their Bill a provision re- 
quiring the old trustees to hand over the 
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roads in a fair condition of repair to the 
new trustees. It was unfortunate that the 
power of adopting the Bill would be placed 
in the hands of a body which was hostile 
to the new system, and of whose opinions 
the hon. Baronet who had just spoken 
(Sir Edward Colebrooke) might be taken 
as a representative. He might remind 
the House that no one had benefited so 
much previously by the formation of 
roads and railways as the owners of the 
land in their neighbourhood, and, there- 
fore, it was very selfish of them to object 
to pay their fair proportion of the ex- 
pense of keeping them in repair. He 
trusted that the Bill would become law 
during the present Session, and would 
give it his earnest support. 

Coronet ALEXANDER expressed a 
hope that the Government would assure 
the House that sufficient time would be 
given between all the stages of the Bill, 
so that all persons interested would be 
able to give the measure full conside- 
ration. He quite saw that, owing to the 
short period there was to elapse before 
the expiration of the different trusts, the 
learned Lord Advocate was obliged to 
introduce the Bill that evening; but he 
would point out that the Act for the 
county of Ayr expired not in 1879, but 
in 1878. It should be borne in mind 
that 14 counties would be affected by 
the Bill, and that the circumstances of 
those counties differed very materially. 
Some of them were what might be called 
mineral counties, while others were de- 
voted almost wholly to agriculture. The 
county which he had the honour to repre- 
sent was partly mineral and partly agri- 
cultural; and he might say that the agri- 
cultural country roads were some of the 
best in Scotland. 

Mr. RAMSAY approved of the gene- 
ral principle of the Bill for the abolition 
of tolls, and hoped that all the bodies in 
Scotland who were interested in the 
measure, and competent to form a judg- 
ment upon it, would have sufficient time 
allowed them to consider its provisions 
before it was set down for a second 
reading. The Bill contained numerous 
details of great importance to mineral 
owners, land owners, and others, and 
there were many districts in Scotland 
which had peculiarities in comparison 
with other districts, and which had Acts 
of their own so framed as to meet local 
wants, and these circumstances gave rise 
to a considerable diversity on local re- 
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quirements. That was an important factto 
remember in the case of a Bill which, if 
it passed into law, was to be made com- 
pulsory at the expiration of a period of 
10 years. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
admitted that Lanarkshire, like Ayr- 
shire, stood in an exceptional posi- 
tion; and as to the separation of the 
burghs and counties, he pointed out 
that the separation, unless attended by 
a provisional order or by agreement, 
would take effect either at the municipal 
or the Parliamentary boundary of the 
burgh. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to alter and amend the Law in regard to 
the maintenance and management of Roads and 
Bridges in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by 
The Lorp Apvocartse and Mr. Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 65.] 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Prunxer) in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the con- 
stitution of a Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature and for other purposes relating 
to the better administration of Justice, 
in Ireland, said, it differed in a few par- 
ticulars from the Bill which last year 
obtained a second reading in that House. 
As far as the general objects of this Bill 
were concerned—namely, the application 
to Ireland of those great reforms in the 
system of Judicature which had been 
introduced in England—this Bill was, 
in the main, the same as that of last 
year. The chief point on which it dif- 
fered was that, while effecting a re- 
duction in the judicial strength of the 
Courts of Common Pleas and Exchequer, 
it proposed that the Judge of the Probate 
Court should retain his present position, 
that branch of business being of so much 
importance as to demand the whole time 
and attention of a Judge. The Bank- 
ruptey Court would also remain as it 
was at present, and provision was made 
that when a vacancy occurred in the 
Judgeship of the Admiralty Court the 
jurisdiction of that tribunal would be 
transferred to the Probate Division of 
the High Court of Justice. Another 
variation from the Bill of last Session was 
the omission of the clauses relating to 
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the compulsory reference of cases to ar- 
bitration, which had been found to be 
exceedingly unpopular in Ireland. They 
had not been able to comply to the full 
extent with the desire expressed last 
year by some hon. Members by adding a 
complete Schedule of Rules and Orders ; 
but they had introduced into the body 
of the Bill certain provisions which 
would, he believed, meet the substantial 
objection taken last Session to the ab- 
sence of such a Schedule. He trusted that 
the present measure would be more for- 
tunate than the one of last year; and 
he was sure that in the interests of the 
Bench, the Bar, and the public, the 
House would do well to put an end, as 
soon as practicable, to the protracted 
uncertainty which had prevailed in re- 
gard to the carrying out in Ireland of 
the great reforms in the Judicature of 
the country which had already been 
adopted in England. He therefore now 
moved for leave to bring in the Bill. 
Mr. MELDON said, he did not in- 
tend to enter into any discussion on the 
Bill; but, at the same time, he must 
congratulate the Solicitor General on 
the improvement which the measure had 
undergone since last year. Every alter- 
ation in the Bill was an improvement, 
and this might be said especially of the 
proposition to leave the administration 
of Bankruptcy as it was before. It was 
clear that the modifications in the Bill 
had been introduced by some one well 
acquainted with the difference in the 
circumstances of England and Ireland. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for the constitution of a Supreme Court 
of Judicature, and for other purposes relating 
to the better administration of Justice, in Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Sortcrror 
GeENERAL for InELANp and Sir Micuaret Hicxs- 


Beacu. 
Bill precented, and read the first time. [Bill 66. ] 


COUNTY OFFICERS AND COURTS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Piunxer) in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
laws relating to County Officers and to 
the Courts of Quarter Sessions and Civil 
Bill Courts in Ireland, said, though it 
was not an exact counterpart of any Bill 
of last Session, it was, in point of fact, a 
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combination of two of those Bills, the 
Clerks of the Crown and Peace (Ireland) 
Bill, and the Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) 
Bill. In that part of the present Bill 
which referred to the County Courts<it 
was proposed to extend their jurisdiction 
mainly by giving them a jurisdiction in 
Kquity, and to bring into immediate 
effect several other useful reforms in 
the local administration of justice. It 
was divided into four parts. -Its first 
object was to consolidate the offices of 
Clerk of the Crown and Clerk of the 
Peace, and at the same time to provide 
an efficient Registrar for the County 
Courts. The clauses framed with this 
purpose were not very different from the 
proposals which were included in the 
Bill of last year; therefore he would not 
trouble the House by stating them. The 
principal objection taken last year was 
that in the office thus created efficiency 
had been too much sacrificed to economy. 
There were always some difficulties which 
occurred between those who proposed 
measures and those who had to find the 
sinews of war for carrying them out ; but 
he was happy to say that on the present 
occasion he had been able to come to a 
better understanding with the Treasury 
than last year. A clause had been inserted 
in the Bill providing that, at any time 
after the passing of the Act, if it should 
appear that the staff was insufficient for 
carrying on the duties of the combined 
offices, the Lord Chancellor should have 
the power to order such additional assist- 
ance as he thought requisite, and there 
was also a provision in the Bill for pay- 
ment to the officers so appointed. As 
to the second part of the Bill—that 
conferring an Equity jurisdiction—the 
Bill of last year provided for giving 
a jurisdiction in Equity in matters in 
which the annual value of the property 
did not exceed £30. In the present Bill 
that figure had been retained in ‘regard 
to the annual value, but £300 had been 
substituted for £500 as the limit of 
jurisdiction in dealing with personal 
property. That limit had been fixed 
after consultation with several persons 
of high authority ; but of course it was 
a proper subject of discussion in Com- 
mittee. They proposed no alteration 
in regard to the limit of jurisdiction in 
testamentary cases, except in contentious 
cases, and in these the Bill proposed to 
increase the present limit of £200 to 
£300. As to the third part of the Bill 
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he need only say it was very much the 
same as the corresponding clause of the 
Civil Bill Courts Bill of last Session, ex- 
tending the existing jurisdiction of the 
county Chairmen. Another important 
proposal was the reduction in the num- 
ber of the Chairmen and Judges of the 
Civil Courts. There were at present 33 
Chairmen of counties besides the Re- 
corders, and the Bill proposed that there 
should be 21 Judges, including the three 
Recorders of Dublin, Belfast, and Cork, 
who would perform the combined offices 
of County Court Judge and Recorder. 
Instead, however, of retaining the pre- 
sent three classes of Chairmanships, the 
Bill contemplated but one class of Chair- 
man, which, as to salary, should be 
equal to the present first-class Chair- 
manships. In the case of the Recorder 
of Dublin it was proposed when the ar- 
rangement combining the two offices of 
Recorder of the City and Chairman of 
the county of Dublin came into effect to 
pay him a salary of £2,500 a-year; in 
the case of the Recorder of Belfast of 
£2,000; and in the case of the Recorder 
of Cork also of £2,000 a-year. The 
Treasury was prepared to bear the whole 
expense and relieve the local taxation of 
the presentments for the Clerks of the 
Peace and Clerks of the Crown except- 
ing those made for the registration of 
voters and jury lists. Special pensions 
would be paid to retiring Clerks of the 
Peace or Crown. There would be a re- 
vision of the fees in the Civil Bill Courts, 
and all the emoluments of those officers 
other than those to which he had re- 
ferred would on the union of offices 
be paid into the Treasury. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman concluded by 
expressing confidence that this Bill would 
effect great improvement in the Civil 
Courts, which were already very valu- 
able to Ireland, but could be rendered 
still more so when they acquired the 
equitable jurisdiction which this Bill 
would confer upon them. He believed 
that the consolidation of the offices of 
the Clerks of the Peace and of the Crown 
would also be attended with great public 
advantage. It was an old saying that 
the doors of the Courts of Equity were 
always open; but as the law now stood 
it was impossible for the Irish people 
to even approach the portals of the 
Court of Chancery, and he believed 
this Bill would be a great boon to his 
fellow-countrymen. He hoped that as 
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it had been introduced at so early a 
period of the Session, Members on both 
sides would to their best to pass it. 

Mr. LAW congratulated his hon. and 
learned Friend on the early introduction 
of this measure. Of the expediency of 
giving the Irish Chairmen a substantial 
jurisdiction in Equity as well as an en- 
larged jurisdiction for Common Law 
actions and contentious testamentary 
matters, he did not think there could 
be any reasonable doubt; but the value 
of all this depended on whether the 
Chairman had an adequate staff of offi- 
cers to assist him. As far as he could 
judge from the statement of his hon. 
and learned Friend, there was little, if 
any, improvement in this respect on the 
proposals of last Session, and he re- 
gretted to say that, in his opinion, the 
official assistance which the Government 
thus meant to provide for the Chairmen 
would be found wholly insufficient, and 
the measure consequently prove, he 
feared, an utter failure. This would be 
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a very deplorable result for the esta- 
blishment of efficient local tribunals to 
enforce or adjust the rights of the 
farmers and small traders throughout 
Ireland was urgently required, and had 


been too long delayed. There was one 
other point to which his hon. and learned 
Friend casually alluded at the close of 
his statement, and on which he (Mr. 
Law) desired to say a word. It appeared 
that the Bill proposed to prevent future 
Chairmen from practising at the Bar. 
Now to this he (Mr. Law) entirely ob- 
jected, and that, not for the sake of the 
Chairmen to whom, indeed, it was a mat- 
ter of indifference, but for the sake of the 
people, and to preserve their present 
confidence in the decisions of those local 
Courts, for it could hardly be doubted 
that the indirect effect of this provision 
would be to make the Chairmen quit 
Dublin and settle down with their fami- 
lies in the county or union of counties 
subject to their jurisdiction, and form at 
least intimacies, if not often closer con- 
nections, with the county families. Once 
this, or anything like this, was done, 
there would, he feared, be no longer 
that confidence on the part of the people 
which was at present felt in the decisions 
of the now non-resident Judges. How- 
ever, he should take another opportunity 
of discussing this proposal. Meantime 
he gladly acknowledged that, notwith- 
standing these objections, the main object 
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of the Bill was good; and he hoped that 
the Government would be able to carry 
it through this Session. It was, as he 
had said, a measure which was much 
wanted ; and it would, he hoped, be of 
great benefit to Ireland. 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN trusted 
that this important question, which so 
very materially affected the administra- 
tion of justice in Ireland, would be fairly 
discussed, and that it might not come on 
until April, when barristers who were 
Members of that House and also mem- 
bers of the Irish Bar would be relieved 
from their legal engagements. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING con- 
currrd in the provision of the Bill which 
required that the Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions should devote their entire time 
to the discharge of their duties. 

Mr. MURPHY hoped that a provi- 
sion would be introduced into the Bill 
giving to the Chairmen of Quarter Ses- 
sions in Belfast and Cork a Bankruptcy 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it had been sug- 
gested that the assistant barristers should 
go circuit, whereby the suspicion of par- 
tiality would be removed. He wished 
that Government had proposed to en- 
large the jurisdiction of these Courts. 

Mr. MELDON objected to the intro- 
duction of local Bankruptcy Courts. The 
business was far better done in Dublin 
than in local Courts. 


Motiog agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Laws relating to County 
Officers and to the Courts of Quarter Sessions 
and Civil Bill Courts in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sortcrron Genera for Ire- 
LAND and Sir Micuart Hicxs-Beacu. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 67.] 


LUNACY LAW. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. DILLWYN, in moving that a 
Select Committee be appointed ‘to in- 
quire into the operation of the Lunacy 
Law, so far as regards the security 
afforded by it against violations of per- 
sonal liberty,” said, there were two points 
in which the law especially required 
amendment—first, as to private patients 
sent to private asylums without any 
warrant from any public official, which 
seemed to him a violation of the Consti- 
tution; secondly, as regards the custody 
of such patients, the keeper of the 
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asylum, that was the person most inte- 
rested in keeping them, having the most 
potential voice in deciding whether they 
should be retained there. He believed 
that all private asylums ought to be 
gradually done away with. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, that it 
would have been inadvisable rashly to 
vote a Committee on this subject, as their 
proceedings would be read by persons 
subject to such derangements, to their 
possible excitement and injury. The 
noble Earl at the head of the Lunacy 
Commission (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
was willing that the Committee should 
be granted. But he (Mr. Cross) would 
suggest that the powers of the Commit- 
tee should be restricted, and sufficient 
safeguards might either be shown to 
exist or be provided. There was a strong 
feeling that such safeguards did not 
exist. Still, it was clear that early treat- 
ment was the best in the case of lunacy. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to inquire into 
the operation of the Lunacy Law, so far as 
regards the security afforded by it against viola- 
tions of personal liberty.”—(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


And, on February 22, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Srerpuen Cave, Dr. Lvusu, Mr. 
Woopp, Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Leienton, Mr. Tre- 
MAYNE, Mr. Herscnett, Mr. Goupnry, Mr. 
JoserpH Cowen, Mr. Kavanacu, Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Brrizy, Mr. Horwoop, Mr. Srewarr, 
and Mr. Dittwyn :—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records; Five to be the quorum. 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 

Standing Committee appointed, “to control 
the arrangements of the Kitchen and Refresh- 
ment Rooms, in the department of the Serjeant 
at Arms attending this House: ’’—Mr. Apa, 
Mr. Dick, Sir Wmu1am Hart Dyxer, Mr. 
Epwarps, Mr. Gotpney, Captain Hayter, Lord 
Kensineton, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Sracpoorz, and 
Sir Henry Wourr :—Three to be the quorum. 


SLIGO BOROUGH (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cotman O’ Locuten, Bill to 
constitute the municipal town of Boyle, the 
borough of Sligo, and the municipal town of 
Ballina into a Parliamentary Borough, to be 
called the Borough of Sligo, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Cotman O’Locuuen, Mr. 
Mircuett Henry, and Captain Nonan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 68.] 


KINGSTOWN BOROUGH (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Couman O’Locutzn, Bill to 
constitute the townships of Pembroke, Rath- 
mines and Rathgar, Blackrock, Ki wo, 


Mr. Dillwyn 
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Dalkey, and Killiney and Ballybrack, in the 
county of Dublin, into a Parliamentary Bo- 
rough, to be called the Borough of Kingstown, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Cozman O’Locu- 
LEN and Mr. Metpon. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 69.] 


COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Joszrnx Cowen, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the jurisdiction of 
County Courts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
JoserH Cowen, Mr. Rowizy Hi11, Mr. Rierzy, 
and Mr. Evsrace Samira. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 71.] 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Epwarp Coresrooxg, Bill 
to amend the Law in regard to the management 
and maintenance of Roads and Bridges in Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Sir Epwarp 
CoLeBrookE, Sir WinpHAM ANSTRUTHER, and 
Colonel Mure. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 72.] 


THAMES RIVER (PREVENTION OF FLOODS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir James Hoee, Bill to amend 
“The Metropolis Management Act, 1855,” and 
the Acts amending the same, so far as relates to 
the Protection of the Metropolis from Floods 
and Inundations caused by the overflow of the 
River Thames; and for other purposes, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir James Hoca, Lord 
Craup Joun Haminton, Sir Joun Hay, Sir 
Anprew Luvsk, and Mr. Horms. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 70.] 


COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS AND SHIPS 
BILL. 


On Motion of Captain Pim, Bill for the pro- 
vision, regulation, and maintenance of County 
Training Schools and Training Ships, ordered to 
be brought in by Captain Pim and Mr. Cooper. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 73.] 


PROTECTION TO GROWING OROPS (sCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir AtExanpER Gorpon, Bill 
to enable the Tenants of Arable Farms in Scot- 
land to protect their Growing Crops from in- 
jury by Hares and Rabbits, ordered,to be brought 
in by Sir AtexanpeR Gorpon, Sir Rosert 
ANSTRUTHER, Viscount Macpurr, and Sir Winb- 
HAM ANSTRUTHER. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 74.] 


WINTER ASSIZES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cotman O’Locuten, Bill 
to provide for the holding of Winter Assizes in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Sir Cotman 
O’LoGHueN and Mr. Sracpoote. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 75.] 
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CRIMINAL LAW EVIDENCE AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Asuzzy, Bill to further 
amend the Law of Evidence in Criminal Trials, 
and to enable Prisoners or Defendants and their 
Wives or Husbands to give Evidence at such 
Trials, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Asuizy, 
Mr. Russert Gurney, and Mr. Georeg Crrve. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 76.] 


JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS (RATING) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney Generat, Bill 
to make provision with respect to Judicial Pro- 
ceedings in certain cases relating to Rating, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arrorney 
Genera and Mr. Wit1u1am Henry Smira. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 77.] 


House adjourned at 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 13th February, 1876. 


MINUTES. ]— Sat First in Parliament — The 
Earl of msdale, after the death of his 
Father. 

Serecr Commitrez—Intemperance, nominated. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH—HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 

Tue LORD CHAMBERLAIN (the 
Marquess of Hrrtrorp) reported Her 
Majesty’s Answer to the Address, as 
follows :— 


My Lorps, 

I rHanx you sincerely for your loyal and 
dutiful Address. 

I rely with confidence on your earnest con- 
sideration of the measures which will be sub- 
mitted to you, and I shall ever be ready to co- 
operate with you in your endeavours to promote 
the happiness and prosperity of all classes of 
My subjects. 


NORTH AMERICA—EXTRADITION. 
QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
rise to put a Question to the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs with regard to the arrangements 
between this country and the United 
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States as to the extradition of criminals. 
Your Lordships will remember that last 
year Her Majesty’s Government refused 
to surrender on extradition processes 
two men, named Winslow and Brett, 
unless the Government of the United 
States gave a distinct pledge that the 
persons whose extradition was demanded 
should not be tried on any other charge 
than that in respect of which the extra- 
dition was granted. This was in conse- 

uence of a statement that a man named 

awrence, who had been already sur- 
rendered, was to be tried on a second 
charge. Since then one man has been 
surrendered—at least, it has been so 
stated, and I believe the statement to be 
true. I should, therefore, like to know, 
What were the conditions under which 
that surrender was made, whether any 
conditiuns were required, whether he 
was surrendered on such an assurance 
as had been given in the case of Win- 
slow, but was not considered sufficient, 
or on a formal engagement that he should 
be tried for no other offence, such as 
required by the Home Secretary? But 
however it may have been brought about, 
if a satisfactory arrangement has been 
entered “into, I rejoice sincerely at the 
conclusion of the affair, and I think 
both Governments deserve great credit 
for having, by a little common sense, 
extricated the two countries from what 
appears to me would have been little 
less than a public scandal. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
the noble Earl has put to me a Question 
which, although the Papers on the sub- 
ject are ready for presentation—have, 
indeed, just been laid on the Table—it 
may still be convenient to your Lord- 
ships I should answer; it may also be 
desirable,that I should explain in a few 
words the position in which this business 
actually stands. Your Lordships will 
remember how the matter stood last 
year. The extradition of a man named 
Lawrence,was demanded by the Ame- 
rican Government on a charge made 
against him. His extradition was granted 
on that charge, and he was put on his 
trial in the United States. While he 
was about to be put on his trial, a repre- 
sentation was made to us that steps were 
being taken by the United States Go- 
vernment to put him on trial for another 
offence, in the event of failure to obtain 
a conviction on the charge jn respect of 
which his extradition had been granted. 
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Now, asthemanhadnot been surrendered 
on that second charge, this representation 
raised the question as to the construction 
to be placed on the Extradition Treaty. 
We objected to the proceeding said to be 
contemplated by the United States Go- 
vernment ; and that Government did not 
at the time deny the intention to put 
Lawrence on his trial in respect of the 
second charge; butthey put forward views 
in reference to the construction of the 
Treaty which led to the Correspondence 
between the two Governments, which 
your Lordships will recollect, and ulti- 
mately to a discussion in this House. The 
result was that we and the Government 
of the United States held opposite views 
as to the construction of the Treaty, in- 
asmuch as they claimed a right which 
we held they were not entitled to claim ; 
and inasmuch as they asserted their 
intention to act on that claim, we felt 
bound to refuse to grant any further 
extraditions till the question should 
be settled. So matters remained for 
some time. Meanwhile, the man Law- 
rence was tried for the offence on 
which his extradition had been granted. 
I am not aware what became of him; 
but at all events there was no second 
trial. And in the month of August 
last we received, through the American 
Minister, a ‘communication from the 
United States Government which, if it 
had been made before, would have saved 
a great deal of trouble and controversy. 
From this communication it appeared 
that, notwithstanding the representa- 
tions which had been made to us on the 
subject, yet, as far as the United States 
Government were concerned, no steps 
had been taken, or had been intended 
to be taken, with the view of putting 
Lawrence on his trial for the second 
offence. In other words, the Govern- 
ment of the United States claimed a 
right under the Treaty which we did not 
admit the existence of; but they stated, 
and we did not doubt the accuracy of the 
statement, that they had not exercised, 
or attempted to exercise, the right they 
so claimed. That materially altered the 
position of affairs. We continued to 
maintain, and we maintain now, that 
the construction which we put on the 
Treaty was the correct one; but from 
the information we obtained in August, 
and which, I repeat, it is unfortunate 
that the United States Government did 
not think fit to supply at an earlier date, 


The Earl of Derby 
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it appears that the question raised by the 
United States Government was purely 
theoretical. In other words, the point 
raised between the two Governments 
had not arisen in practice; and on be- 
coming aware of that fact, we considered 
that the question might well remain in 
abeyance till it did so arise. We were 
of opinion that, in the circumstances 
actually existing, there was no further 
occasion for suspending the operation of 
the Treaty ; the suspension has therefore 
ceased, and it remains now as it was 
before this controversy arose. Had 
steps been taken under it by the United 
States Government inconsistent with the 
view held by us, then we should have 
continued to hold that the Treaty could 
only be allowed to operate under the con- 
ditions suggested by us; but, as matters 
stand, we felt that those conditions were 
no longerrequired. The arrangement be- 
tween the two Governments continue as 
before that question was raised, pending 
the negotiations for a new Treaty, which 
negotiations are now in progress. That 
is the whole case—and your Lordships 
will find the full details in the Papers 
now on the Table. 


TURKEY—THE MARQUESS OF SALIS- 
BURY’S EMBASSY—THE DESPATCH. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
rise to ask another Question, of which I 
have given private Notice, and whichis 
not likely to lead to debate. Having 
the other day expressed some alarm at 
the voluminous character of the Blue 
Book, it may appear inconsistent to ask 
for any addition to it—more especially 
as in some cases Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has certainly given us very detailed 
information. For instance, in page 11, 


I find this despatch given at full length— 


The Earl of Derby to the Marquis of Salisbury. 


My Lord, Foreign Office, November 20, 1876. 

I HAVE to request your Excellency to 
correspond with this office, while employed on 
the service of your Special Embassy, in a series 
of despatches, numbered and docketed, and 
addressed to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, 

Tam, &e., 
(Signed) DERBY. 


We all know that, in pursuance of these 
Instructions, Lord Salisbury did write 
despatches—and very good ones—and I 
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have no doubt the first-rate Forei 
Office clerks who accompanied him d 
numbered and docketed them. With 
regard to this despatch, there is only 
one very small question which suggests 
itself to me. The Question is this. 
' By the Blue Book the noble Marquess 
was clearly appointed ‘‘ Special Ambas- 
sador.”’ Why, then, in the Queen’s 
Speech, does he suddenly tumble down 
to the more humble-position of ‘‘ Special 
Envoy?” But I do not require any 
answer to that Question—What I de- 
sire to know is, why the despatches 
recording Lord Salisbury’s conversa- 
tions with Prince Bismarck are not 
published, nor those with Marshal Mac- 
Mahon and the Due Decazes? De- 
spatches are to be found in the Blue 
Book recording conversations with the 
Austrian Emperor, Count Andrassy, and 
Count Melagari :—there is also a conver- 
sation with the German Emperor ; but I 
can find nothing as to those which are 
said to have taken place, and certainly 
did take place, between Lord Salisbury 
and Prince Bismarck and the French 
Government. The Emperor of Germany, 
among other things which he was stated 
to have said to the noble Marquess, 
stated that— 

‘‘ He trusted that by the concession of rea- 
sonable reforms in the administration of the 
Turkish Provinces, combined with guarantees 
for their execution, the necessity for an occupa- 
tion of Turkish territory might be avoided. His 
Majesty considered that it was impossible for 
Europe any longer to accept the mere promises 
of the Porte, and that it was indispensable that 
satisfactory guarantees against the continuance 
of the evils under which the Christians in Turkey 
were suffering should be arranged.” 


He (Earl Granville) thought there could 
be no doubt that Prince Bismarck held 
similar language to that of the Emperor, 
but the subject would probably have been 
further developed; and if it was important 
that the public should know the views 
of Italy and Austria, it was certainly not 
less important that they should know 
the views from Paris and Berlin. The 
Question he wished to put to the noble 
Earl was, whether the despatches he had 
alluded to were of so completely a con- 
fidential character that it would not be 
right to produce them? Any assurance 
to that effect from the noble Earl would 
be considered by him as sufficient. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
the noble Earl, in the intimation with 
which he closed his observations, has 
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suggested by anticipation the answer 
which his diplomatic experience told 
him it would be my duty to give. Having 
regard to the confidential character of 
conversations sometimes held with fo- 
reign Ministers, cases must arise in which 
the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment have to consider whether the pub- 
lication of those conversations would in- 
volve a breach of confidence, and whe- 
ther it would be conducive to the public 
interests or calculated to produce embar- 
rassment. In regard to the conversations 
held with the other eminent persons 
whom the noble Earl has named, we did 
not think that anything had passed the 
publication of which would be unsatisfac- 
tory to the persons concerned, or on public 
grounds in any way objectionable. But, 
as respects the conversations with the 
French Government and with Prince 
Bismarck, those were undoubtedly of a 
more unreserved and confidential cha- 
racter, and we thought that if we 
published them we should be doing that 
which would produce a very unpleasant 
feeling, and would be considered a breach 
of confidence. That is the reason why 
the despatches the subject of the noble 
Earl’s Question have not been published 
with the other Papers. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart DE LA WARR asked, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
posed to bring forward any measure this 
Session on the subject of Railway Acci- 
dents? He very much regretted that 
circumstances should have delayed the 
Report of the Royal Commission on this 
subject; but it was now completed and 
in their Lordships’ hands. Had the in- 
quiry been brought earlier to a conclu- 
sion, their Lordships would have been 
able at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion to have given it consideration and 
perhaps discussion; but he thought 
it would not be unreasonable, looking 
to the public interest which was felt 
in the matter, if he asked for such 
information as would enable their Lord- 
ships and the public generally to know 
whether the Government would deal 
with the Question in the course of the 
present Session, and whether, at no dis- 
tant period, the subject would be brought 
under the notice of Parliament? 
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Tur Eart or SANDWICH said, he 
should like to supplement the Question 
of the noble Earl who had just spoken, 
by asking whether the Board of Trade 
had power to compel the Railway Oom- 
panies to adopt the recommendations 
which were made by the Government 
Inspectors from time to time in their 
Reports? Very serious accidents had 
lately happened on certain of our rail- 
ways; and there could. be no doubt that 
some of those accidents might have been 
prevented. Referring to a recent acci- 
dent on the Great Northern Railway 
and a somewhat similar one that oc- 
curred about a year ago, the recom- 
mendations made by Captain Tyler as 
the result of his inquiries appeared to 
have been treated with contempt. In 
connection with this subject he thought 
it was a hardship that, when an accident 
did happen, and when information con- 
cerning it had reached the railway 
authorities at head-quarters, information 
of the fact that a casualty had occurred 
was not imparted to persons who in- 
tended travelling in the direction where 
the accident had taken place. The result 
of withholding the information which 
was thus known at head-quarters was 


that many persons often travelled on as 
if nothing had happened, only to be de- 
tained when they reached a certain 


point. With respect to the Report 
which had been referred to by the noble 
Earl (Earl De la Warr), that document 
was unquestionably an able one; but it 
was to be borne in mind that it was not 
a unanimous one. Of the nine Com- 
missioners only six had signed it, and 
they were not agreed as to the measures 
to be adopted, two having drawn up 
Reports of their own. It would be very 
difficult, therefore, for any Government 
to act upon the Report of the Commis- 
sion. There could he no doubt, how- 
ever, that at the present time the number 
of trains which were run, at short inter- 
vals, constituted an element of danger ; 
and it was worthy of consideration whe- 
ther some measure bearing upon that 
point might not be brought before 
Parliament. 

THe Eart or BEACONSFIELD : 
My Lords, the Report of the Royal 
Commission is now in your Lordships’ 
hands; but, as my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Sandwich) has just reminded us, 
that Report has not been presented to 
the Government with the authority of 
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unanimity. There were nine Commis- 
sioners. Of the nine, the Chief Commis- 
sioner devoted, I believe, two years to 
the labours of the Commission; but he 
accepted an appointment in a distant 
part of the Empire, and was therefore 
unable to finish his task as a Royal 
Commissioner, and sign the Report. 
Another of the Commissioners, a distin- 
guished Gentleman, a Member of the 
Privy Council, who has had considerable 
official experience, and who is a man of 
very business-like habits, has altogether 
declined to sign the Report; and my 
noble Friend, the noble Earl who intro- 
duced this conversation, has also refused 
to sign it; but he has done his duty to 
the public by furnishing, on his own 
account, a Report which is well worthy 
of consideration. My noble Friend (the 
Earl of Sandwich) has reminded us that 
six of the Royal Commissioners did sign 
the Report; but, strange to say, two of 
these appear to have signed it only out 
of courtesy—through a feeling of good 
fellowship with, and as a compliment to, 
the remaining Commissioners, with 
whom, however, they did not agree. 
They also have furnished Reports. of 
their own, which Reports are of an 
elaborate character—one of them extend- 
ing.to 25 folio pages. Under these cir- 
cumstances, your Lordships will see that, 
as regards the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, it is one which the Government 
must examine with a great deal of cri- 
tical examination, and it must be equally 
obvious that, whether the Report is 
signed by the majority of the Commis- 
sioners or not, the Government cannot 
come to any conclusion on the subject 
without reading the voluminous evi- 
dence taken by the Royal Commission 
—which is not yet printed—and there- 
fore it is impossible now for the Govern- 
ment to give a pledge as to whether they 
will introduce legislation on the subject 
this year. I can only say what every 
one must feel—that the subject is of a 
very grave character ; indeed, as regards 
our internal affairs, I cannot conceive 
one of a graver character. My noble 
Friend (the Earl of Sandwich) asks me 
whether Railway Companies are bourtd 
to obey the recommendations of Go- 
vernment Inspectors. The answer to 
that is clear. Of course they are not 
bound to obey those recommendations, 
nor to regulate their conduct on the 
Reports of Inspectors. Those Reports 
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are made to the Board of Trade. The 
Board of Trade considers them and re- 
commends to the railway companies 
anything which it thinks advisable and 
which the law enables it to recommend. 


If there is anything which it thinks 


advisable, but which the law does not 
enable it to recommend, it must apply to 
the Legislature. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o’clock, to Thursday next, a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 13th February, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—New Memszr Sworn—James 
Delahunty, esquire, for Waterford County. 
Setect Commirree—Public Accounts, nomi- 
nated ; Public Petitions, appointed and nomi- 
nated, 

Pustic Brrrs—Ordered—V oters (Ireland) *. 

Ordered—First Reading—Criminal Law Prac- 
tice Amendment * [78]; Mercantile Marine 
Hospital * [79]; Bar of England and of Ire- 
land * [80]; Peerage of Ireland * [81]. 

Second Reading—Beer Licences (Ireland) [57]; 
sl Occupiers Disqualification Removal 
25]. 


MALTA—TAXATION ON GRAIN AND 
FOOD ARTICLES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. POTTER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, If it is 
the intention of the Government to take 
any steps for the abolition of the taxes 
on grain and other articles of food im- 
ported into the Island of Malta? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, objections 
against these taxes have from time to 
time been urged upon Her Majesty’s 
Government by my hon. Friend and 
others. The question is, however, one 
of Revenue, upon which it is impossible 
to arrive at a decision without some 
further local inquiry. My noble Friend 
the Secretary of State therefore proposes 
to institute such inquiry at the earliest 
possible period, and to avail himself for 
that purpose of the assistance of an ex- 
perienced officer from one of the public 
Departments in this country, who is 
specially qualified to advise upon such a 
subject. 
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CEYLON—THE RICE TAX.—QUESTION. 


Mr. POTTER asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
the Government intend to take steps to 
abolish the Duty on rice imported into 
Ceylon; also the Tax on the growth of 
rice, commonly called the Paddy Tax, 
and the revenue farming of the same in 
that island ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, a Committee 
has, already been appointed by the 
Government of Ceylon (in consequence 
of a Motion introduced into the local 
Council) for the purpose of inquiring 
into this question. Until the Report has 
been received, no action can, of course, 
be taken in the matter by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


INHABITED HOUSE DUTY, 
32 & 33 VICT., car. 14.—QUESTION. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
it is his intention to propose any altera- 
tion in the Tnhabited House Duty Act, 
so as more clearly to define what is a 
trader under which denomination ex- 
emptions may be granted for Inhabited 
House Duty under the Act 32 and 33 
Vic., cap. 14? 

Tue CHANCELLOR of the EX- 
CHEQUER, in reply, said, that the hon. 
Member was probably aware there were 
cases upon this subject at present pend- 
ing in the Exchequer Division of the 
High Court of Justice, and it was there- 
fore impossible for him to answer the 
hon. Member’s Question until he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) saw from 
the decisions in those cases what was 
held to be the present state of the law 
with reference to it. 


TURKEY—THE DISMISSAL OF MIDHAT 
PASHA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. MILLS asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any official information has 
been received as to the circumstances 
connected with the deposition of Midhat 
Pasha; also as to the riots reported in 
the newspapers to have recently taken 
place at eonlanlinesDa ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, we have not yet 
received details as to the dismissal of the 
late Grand Vizier and its causes; but 
we have information both through the 
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Turkish Embassy and by telegram from 
Constantinople to the effect that the 
change of Ministers involves no change 
of policy, and that the reforms proposed 
by Midhat Pasha will be sieaneshet with. 
We have heard nothing of any riots. 


RAILWAY AOCIDENTS COMMISSION— 
THE EVIDENCE, PAPERS, AND REPORT. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. HENRY SAMUELSON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, When the Evidence upon 
which the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners upon Railway Accidents, the 
Papers of Messrs. Harrison and Galt, 
and the separate Report of Earl Dela- 
warr, are founded, will be in the hands 
of Members; and, whether he can ac- 
count for the absence from the Report 
of the Royal Commission of the signa- 
ture of Mr. Ayrton, one of the Com- 
missioners ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the evidence on which the 
Report of the Royal Commissioners on 
Railway Accidents was based was ex- 
tremely voluminous, but he had given 
orders that its printing should be pressed 
forward as much as possible. With 
regard to the absence of Mr. Ayrton’s 
signature, he only knew that Mr. Ayrton 
was present at the last meeting of the 
Commission which was summoned for 
the purpose of signing the Report ; but 
that he refused, as he had a perfect 
right to do, to attach his signature to it. 
He had not received from Mr. Ayrton 
any separate statement giving his reasons 
for refusing to sign the Report. 


Aferwards in reply to Mr. Bentrncx, 


Srr CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
the Report having only just been is- 
sued, it would be premature for the 
Government to say whether, and how 
far, they could attempt to legislate upon 
the subject that Session. 


ARMY—MISSION OF ROYAL ENGINEERS 
TO TURKEY.—QUESTION. 


Smrm HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
with reference to the Eastern Question, 
he would take the necessary steps to 
cause to be laid upon the Table of the 
House, in addition to the Papers on that 
subject, a statement showing.—1. The 


Mr. Bourke 


{COMMONS} 
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rank and names of the several Officers 
of Royal Engineers who have, since 
August 1876, been sent to ‘Constanti- 
nople and other parts of the European 
and Asiatic territories of Turkey; 2. 
The dates of their being severally so 
despatched and their arrival; 3. The 
instructions under which they proceeded ; 
4. A detail of the duties for which they 
were sent, and of the duties on which 
they have been employed since their 
arrival in Turkey; 5. Under whose 
authority they proceeded, seeing that 
this country is at peace with both Turkey 
and all the adjoining countries ; 6. Also 
whether the services of these Officers 
were solicited by the Turkish Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, in 
teply to the hon. and gallant Member, 
I have to inform him that he is at 
perfect liberty to move for the rank and 
names of the several officers of Royal 
Engineers who have been sent to Turkey 
since August, 1876. With respect, also, 
to the second paragraph of the Question, 
he is quite welcome to have the date of 
that despatch; but when he comes to 
ask the third and fourth paragraphs, 
inasmuch as those officers were sent out 
for the information of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and not for the information 
of the public, I must decline to give the 
information he asks. They proceeded 
under the authority of the Semanal: 
in-Chief and myself, and their services 
were not solicited bythe Turkish Govern- 
ment. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK : I beg to 
point out that the right hon. Gentleman 
has failed to answer the second part of 
the second paragraph of the Question, 
as to the dates of the despatch and ar- 
rival of these officers. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY : I really 
thought it was unnecessary to repeat 
every word; but the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman is perfectly welcome to have 
the dates of their despatch and arrival. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1876—THE 
“TRTON.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. PLIMSOLL asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the case of the 
‘‘Trton,’’ of Whitehaven, which is al- 
leged to have arrived in Bristol with ore 
in an overloaded condition, so much so 
that even the owner’s load-lines on both 
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sides were under the water; and, whe- 
ther, if the account be true, it is the in- 
ener to punish such a breach of the 
Law 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: My 
attention, Sir, has not been called to the 
state of the Jrton on her arrival. There 
may be information in possession of the 
officer in charge of the district which has 
not yet reached the Board of Trade. The 
Notice of the Question having only ap- 
peared this morning, I have not had 
time to ascertain whether the statement 
that this ship came home overloaded 
from a foreign port is correct. As soon 
as I receive information, I will com- 
municate it to the hon. Gentleman. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1876— 
THE LOAD-LINE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PLIMSOLL asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he is 
aware that on the 30th ult. there were 
twenty-nine vessels in the West India 
Docks, none of which had a load-line 
painted upon them ; that on the 31st ult. 
there were in the East India Docks forty- 


three vessels, only eight of which (seven 
iron and one wood vessel) had a load- 
line painted upon them ; and, what mea- 
sures he is prepared to take to secure a 
better observance of the Act passed last 
Session on this subject? _ 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: I am 
not aware how many vessels may be 
lying in any dock with or without a load- 
line. Probably there are a good many 
timber ships in the India Docks which 
are not proceeding to sea, and will not 
proceed till the spring, and many of 
them may have no mark on them at 
present. The Act orders the load line 
to be marked before entering a ship out- 
wards upon any voyage, and to be re- 
tained till her return. The mark may 
vary with the voyage, and would not be 
put on a long time before, and if a ship 
is lying up and cleaning the last mark 
would very likely be effaced in dock, and 
it is the express intention of the Act that 
it may be altered for every voyage. As 
to what measure may be necessary to 
secure a better observance of the Act, I 
can only say that I have every reason 
from information and my own observa- 
tion for believing that the Act is very 
generally and very usefully observed. 





MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1876-—THE 
“OGMORE.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. PLIMSOLL asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whither he is aware that a part of the 
crew of the ‘‘Ogmore” (which was de- 
tained at Weymouth on Thursday by the 
Board of Trade on the ground that she 
was unseaworthy) were sent to Dorches- 
ter Jail for refusing to proceed to sea in 
that vessel; whether, seeing that Mr. 
Turner, the principal shipwright sur- 
veyor of the Board of Trade, has de- 
clared the ‘‘Ogmore” to be unsafe, he 
will direct or has directed the release of 
those seamen; and, whether it is in his 
power to grant the seamen so imprisoned 
any compensation for the injustice they 
have suffered ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: It is 
true that part of the crew of the Ogmore 
were committed by the magistrates of 
Weymouth to jail for refusing to go to 
sea. The Secretary of the Marine De- 
partment of the Board of Trade having 
reason to doubt the seaworthiness of the 
ship, sent the principal shipwright sur- 
veyor, Mr. Turner, to make a further 
survey, and he detained the ship in the 
act of going to sea with another crew on 
finding her masts unseaworthy. Upon 
this the Board of Trade immediately ap- 
plied to the Home Secretary to release 
the men from jail, and they were re- 
leased. The hon. Member for Derby 
sent a memorial to the Board requesting 
that this might be done, which arrived 
the day after, confirming the justice of 
the course which had been pursued. 
With regard to compensation, I need 
only say that the seamen so imprisoned 
have a remedy against the owner or 
master under the 9th section of the 85th 
chapter of 36 and 37 Vic., under which 
provision the owner of the Goldfinder of 
Greenock was lately very severely 
mulcted. 


TURKEY—DECLARATION OF THE EM- 
PEROR OF RUSSIA—QUESTION, 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with re- 
ference to the telegraphic despatch of 
Lord A. Loftus to the Earl of Derby, 
dated Yalta, November 2nd 1876, con- 
taining the following words :—“ He (the 
Emperor of Russia) hoped that the un- 
just suspicions entertained in England 
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of his policy would be discarded. He 
pledged his honour that he had no views 
of conquest or of Constantinople, and 
repeated this declaration several times 
in the most solemn manner ;’’ and to the 
reply of the Earl of Derby of November 
8rd, that ‘‘Her Majesty’s Government 
have received with the greatest satisfac- 
tion the assurance which the Emperor 
has given you,” and ‘“ You will speak 
in this sense both to ‘His Imperial Ma- 
jesty and Prince Gortschakoff; and, 
whether the contents of those despatches 
had been communicated to the Prime 
Minister on or before the 9th of No- 
vember ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or trHz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, Sir, of course they had. 


EGYPT—THE SLAVE TRADE IN THE 
RED SEA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, during the last three years, 
any attempt has been made by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to get a Treaty for 
the suppression of the slave trade nego- 
tiated with Turkey, so as to give us 
better control of the traffic from Africa 


by the Red Sea and elsewhere ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, Her Majesty’s 
Government have been in communica- 
tion with the Government of Egypt on 
the subject of the slave trade in the Red 
Sea, and the draft of an anti-Slave Trade 
Convention has been prepared. It will 


probably be sent to the Consul General 
at Cairo in the next few days. Nego- 
tiations with the Turkish Government 
on the same subject were begun some 
time ago, but have been temporarily 
suspended for the last 18 months in 
consequence of the state of political 
affairs. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether, in view 
of the application to Parliament of the 
Municipal Council of Dublin for an en- 
abling Bill to effect certain reforms and 
improvements in that city, it is the inten- 
tion of Government to facilitate the pur- 
pose of the said Council by aiding special 
legislation for Dublin, or by introducing 
a general measure for improved powers 
of local government in Ireland ? 


Mr. B. Samuelson 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir, I believe that the application of the 
Municipal Council of Dublin to Parlia- 
ment is for a local improvement Bill. I 
know of no reason why Parliament 
should interfere in private legislation 
for the City of Dublin any more than 
for any other municipality of the United 
Kingdom. With regard to the second 
part of the hon. Member’s Question, 
whether the Government intend to aid 
the purpose of the Council by the intro- 
duction of a general measure for im- 
eee powers of local government in 

reland, that is a question of a wide and 
indefinite character. The hon. Member 
is aware that a local inquiry has been in 
progress in Ireland in relation to the 
subject of local government and taxation 
of towns, and when that inquiry has 
been completed, it is probable the Go- 
vernment will introduce some legislation 
on the subject. 


PARLIAMENT—MEETING OF THE 
HOUSE—ASH WEDNESDAY. 


Resolved, That this House do meet 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock.—(Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


EAST INDIA FINANCE. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. FAWCETT, in moving that a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the Finance and Tinancial Admini- 
stration of India, said, he rejoiced that he 
was able, through the courtesy of the 
hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Whalley), and the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) to bring 
forward thus early in the Session a 
Motion which would afford the House 
an opportunity of showing that, what- 
ever might be their opinions on the 
Eastern Question, they were not indiffe- 
rent to subjects deeply affecting the wel- 
fare of India. Any one who had the 
most cursory acquaintance with Indian 
finance knew that every question con- 
nected with the administration of that 
great dependency, every measure that 
might be adopted to promote the well- 
being of her people was inextricably 
bound up with the present condition of 
her finances. A great statesman some 
years ago said that finance was the key 
of our position in India, and however 
true that might have been a few years 
ago it was doubly so now, for events 
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were each year happening which more 
conclusively showed that no service that 
could be rendered to India was of such 
prossing importance as to place her 
finances in a more satisfactory position. 
But apart from that general considera- 
tion, there were special reasons that 
induced him to ask for inquiry just now. 
It would be in the recollection of many 
that in the Session of 1871 a Committee 
to inquire into the finances of India was 
appointed on the Motion of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone). That Motion was 
identical in terms with the one he in- 
tended now to move, for he thought he 
might safely follow in the footsteps of 
his distinguished Friend. His right hon. 
Friend then thought the inquiry was of 
such unusual importance that, in the 
first instance, he proposed that the Com- 
mittee should be a joint one of both 
Houses; but the suggestion not meeting 
with general favour in the House was 
abandoned, although in the very sig- 
nificant debate to which it gave rise 
the present Prime Minister, remarking 
that Indian finance was a_ subject 
which directly affected English tax- 
payers, said— 

‘The ill-management of Indian finance must 
recoil ultimately upon the financial resources of 
this country.”—[8 Hansard, cciv. 774.] 


He also endorsed the doctrine held by 
almost all the preceding speakers, that 
it was inadvisable to ask for a joint Com- 
mittee, because it was a subject that 
ought to be dealt with by that House 
alone, and in consequence the idea was 
abandoned. A Committee of that House, 
therefore, was nominated, consisting of 
32 Members, including some of those 
holding the most important positions 
in the present as well as the late Go- 
vernment. It commenced its labours 
in 1871, and they were continued through 
the Sessions of 1872 and 1873; but the 
subject which had to be inquired into 
extended over so wide a field, and such 
a great amount of evidence had to be 
taken, that at the close of 1873, the last 
Session of the late Parliament, the in- 
quiry was not completed, and the Com- 
mittee unanimously recommended that 
they should be re-appointed. Among 
those who joined in that recommen- 
dation were the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the present Home 
Secretary, and that being the case, he 
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would ask those right hon. Gentlemen if 
it was true, as rumour informed him, 
that they were going to refuse the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry which he was about to 
ask for? He would call upon them to 
say, in explicit language, why, having 
concurred in the strong recommendation 
that was made, on the ground that the 
evidence had not been completed in 1873, 
they were of opinion in 1877 that fur- 
ther scrutiny was unnecessary? He was 
curious to hear from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, one who could speak 
with the knowledge of a former Indian 
Secretary, what had happened in India 
during the last six years to make him 
think that Indian finances, which in 1873 
required a most scrutinizing examination 
from a Committee of that House, now 
no longer needed the same close investi- 
gation. Did he think that the occurrence 
of two terrible Famines within that brief 
period, Famines which had, and would, 
he feared, put a severe strain upon 
the finances of India, could be pleaded 
as a reason why the House of Commons 
should concern itself less with Indian 
finance? Did he think that what was 
brought to light last year by a Com- 
mittee of that House on the depre- 
ciation of silver over which his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the City 
of London (Mr. Goschen) presided 
should make them less solicitous about 
India’s present financial condition ? Was 
not the grave inconvenience then, with a 
striking reality, shown of having per- 
mitted the Home Charges to so constantly 
increase that now nearly one-third of the 
entire Revenue of India was spent in this 
country? Surely one who had, like the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, made the 
reduction of the English Debt occupy 
the foremost position in his own financial 
policy could not view with complacency 
the constant additions which were made 
to the Debt of India, and could not think 
it a subject which needed no inquiry, 
that India’s financial position was one of 
such extreme tension, that all her re- 
sources seemed to be so entirely ex- 
hausted, that any item of exceptional 
expenditure could only be met by a fresh 
loan? It was particularly to be noted 
that the Committee joined in recom- 
mending its re-appointment in 1878, 
not simply because the inquiry had not 
been completed, but especially because 
only two Natives of India had been 
examined, and the Committee— 
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“had received a communication from Her 
Majesty’s Government that steps would be taken 
to provide for the expenses of Natives of India 
who might be selected by the Government and 
approved by the Committee to attend before 
them for the purpose of giving evidence, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation contained in 
their former Report; and arrangements were 
being made for the attendance of these witnesses 
before the Committee at the commencement of 
the next Session.” 


Under these circumstances, if the acci- 
dental occurrence of a General Election 
and a change of Government were used 
to bar further inquiry, what was the in- 
terpretation which would be put on the 
proceeding by the people of India? The 
inquiry, it would be said, was allowed to 
go on until some of the people themselves 
were about to be called upon to give 
evidence, and then the whole thing was 
got rid of by a side wind, which he was 
afraid would be regarded as a somewhat 
unworthy and ungenerous device. But 
what occurred after the General Election? 
On the 20th of April, 1874, the noble 
Lord the present Under Secretary for 
India (Lord George Hamilton) moved 
for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to investigate the Home Charges. 
At that time he (Mr. Fawcett) was not 
a Member of the House, but so far 
as he could discover from Hansard the 
Committee was moved for without a 
word of explanation, and the Motion 
agreed to without a word of debate. 
The Government, he understood, thought 
it was better to divide the inquiry, as it 
were, into separate departments; but 
the fact remained that the present Go- 
vernment and the present Parliament 
unanimously agreed to an inquiry in 
1874. The Committee, consisting of 21 
Members, was nominated on March the 
30th, a Member of the Government— 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Shoreham (Mr. Stephen Cave)— 
being elected Chairman. It began taking 
evidence on the 12th of May, and on the 
28th of July a Report was agreed to, 
the concluding paragraph of which was 
as follows :— 


“Tn conclusion, your Committee would sug- 
gest that, as they have not had time to investi- 
gate the various Home Charges which are not 
connected with military expenditure, they should 
be re-appointed next{Session. As much evidence 
was taken in reference to these Charges by the 
India Finance Committee, which sat during 
the three previous Sessions, it is probable that 
the inquiry might be completed within a reason- 
able period.” 


Mr. Faweett 


{COMMONS} 
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He would not say that that recommen- 
dation had been treated with contempt, 
but it had certainly been as completely 
ignored as if it had never been made. 
The following Session, so far from the 
inquiry being continued, a Committee 
was appointed to inquire into certain 
officers’ grievances, an investigation 
which could not diminish, but might 
and did add to, the Charges on the 
Revenues of India. If the Government 
intended to resist his present Motion, he 
could not divine to what excuse they 
would resort; they were absolutely pre- 
cluded by their own words and acts 
from saying that no further inquiry was 
needed. Happily, it was unnecessary 
for him to bring forward any opinion of 
his own to support a demand for re- 
newed inquiry. In 1873 the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the Home Secretary, and two 
other Members of the Government united 
in asking the House to grant further 
inquiry. At the close of the Session of 
1874 the same demand was renewed by 
the official Representative of India in 
that House, and by every other Member 
of the Committee. There was nothing 
he should more deeply regret than to 
say a single word which would add to 
the difficulties of those who were re- 
sponsible for the government of India 
at a time of no little anxiety, but he felt 
constrained to say that a refusal to grant 
further inquiry and a determination to 
arrest it just at the point when some of 
the people themselves would have an 
opportunity of being heard, would ine- 
vitably suggest many suspicious, and 
undoubtedly produce a most unfavour- 
able impression throughout the length 
and breadth of that country. He had 
heard it said, but he could not vouch for 
the truth of the assertion, that the Go- 
vernment would not re-appoint the Com- 
mittee because it would prove em- 
barrassing to the Indian officials, who 
were already burdened with the troubles 
attendant on the Famine. Well, if that 
was to be the excuse of the Govern- 
ment, they would have to give valid 
reasons for upholding it, for it was par- 
ticularly to be noted that the Famine of 
1873-4 was at its height when the Go- 
vernment appointed the Committee of 
1874. Lord Northbrook was not em- 
barrassed by investigation at a time 
when he had a Famine to deal with, 
but, on the contrary, his hands were 
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strengthened and the cause of good go- 
vernment in India was promoted. So 
far as he had been able to judge, those 
who had had most experience of official 
life in India were those who were most 
anxious for the fullest and freest in- 
vestigation ; but apart from that, he be- 
lieved he should be able to show that 
the events of the last three years had 
given renewed force to every considera- 
tion which prompted the late Govern- 
ment in 1871 to propose a Committee of 
Inquiry. Within a very brief period 
different parts of India had been 
visited by two widespread famines, the 
consequence of which had been that mil- 
lions of people had been reduced to the 
verge of starvation. ‘To alleviate their 
distress, the Government had to provide 
for their subsistence, a proceeding that 
involved an expenditure which it had 
been altogether beyond the power of the 
ordinary revenue to meet. An addition 
of, probably, not less than £12,000,000 
would consequently have to be made to 
the Debt of India. To a country as 


wealthy as England such’an expenditure 
would be serious; to a country as poor 
as India it was disastrous and perilous. 


So severely had all the sources of new 
and increased taxation in India been 
strained, so completely had all the 
sources of revenue been used up, that 
when any emergency occurred it had to 
be solely met by increased borrowing. 
Now, a pay day must come at last, and 
increased borrowing could in the end 
lead to no other result than increased 
taxation, and increased taxation, as they 
had been told by one whose warning the 
present Government should at least heed, 
the late Lord Mayo, would be, in the 
present condition of India, a “political 
danger the magnitude of which could 
not be over-estimated.” Again, Sir 
William Muir, a statesman whose 
judgment they had reason to respect, 
had stated that the depreciation in 
the value of silver, ‘‘from whatever 
point of view considered, was the 
gravest danger which had yet threat- 
ened the finances of India.” No 
doubt there had been a recovery in 
the value of silver, but he would be a 
bold man who would say that its value 
was certain to be maintained. As a 
depreciation in the value of silver would 
be a misfortune of incalculable conse- 
quence to India, he wished to direct 
particular attention to the fact that it 
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was nnanimously admitted by the Com- 
mittee of last Session, that of all the 
causes which contributed to bring about 
a depreciation in the value of silver, not 
one was more potent in its influence 
than that increase in the Indian Home 
Charges which was constantly going 
on. If it was objected that the terms 
of his Motion were too general and 
wide in their scope, he could only say 
that, being anxious to follow the prece- 
dent set by one of the greatest autho- 
rities of that House, he had taken 
the exact words of the Motion of the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich. He 
thought, moreover, he should be showing 
greater deference to the House if, instead 
of indicating in the Motion the subjects 
which most urgently needed inquiry, he 
left this to be decided by the Committee, 
should it be appointed. The Government 
had been of opinion that a Committee 
ought to be appointed to inquire into 
the increase in the Home Charges 
when their effect had not been re- 
cognized; but now that they had dis- 
covered that these Home Charges af- 
fected the value of silver, they said 
that any one who proposed an inquiry 
into Indian finance was proposing that 
which was superfluous and unnecessary. 
It was not, however, difficult to indicate 
some of the subjects upon which an 
authoritative expression of opinion from 
a Committee would be most desirable. 
Any one who turned to the Report of 
the Committee of 1873 would find that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Home Secretary felt a keen anxiety 
to ascertain how it had come to pass 
that there had been a large increase in 
military expenditure in India, accom- 
panied by a considerable diminution in 
the numerical strength in the Army. 
Could they think it unreasonable if 
others in 1877 shared their anxiety, and 
felt the same desire to throw some light 
upon this important and interesting 
fact? Again, he believed there was not 
a financier of authority who did not 
think that the finances of India could 
never be placed on an intelligible and 
satisfactory basis so long as the present 
distinction between Ordinary and Extra- 
ordinary expenditure was maintained. 
Experience derived from the Continent 
should warn them that a resort to Ex- 
traordinary Budgets had not unfre- 
quently been the last desperate resource 
of embarrassed Governments. Then, 
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the Public Works expenditure in India 
was in a maze of inextricable confusion. 
No one could tell what was the exact 
financial result of any work that had 
been executed ; and when money was 
wasted through blundering and mis- 
management it generally seemed impos- 
sible to discover who was responsible. 
Those hon. Members on the other side 
of the House who were so solicitous 
about local taxation in England would 
find that there were in India questions 
connected with local taxation which 
would afford an inexhaustible field for 
the employment of their reforming zeal. 
The subject of pensions most urgently 
needed careful investigation and revision. 
Pensions were granted and held in India 
on conditions which would not for a 
moment be allowed in our own country. 
It was, he believed, the invariable rule 
of our own Civil Service that when any 
one who was in receipt of a pension 
again accepted office under the Crown, 
and received a salary, his pension was 
suspended; and though that was the 
custom in a rich country ‘like England, 
yet in a poor country such as India both 
salary and pension continued to be paid. 
He would not incur the risk of wearying 


the House by the enumeration of a long 
list of not less important subjects which 


earnestly needed investigation. Any 
one might discover them for himself 
who turned to the evidence given before 
the two former Committees. Beyond 
that, the House would be stultifying 
itself if it appointed a Committee on two 
occasions and refused to re-appoint it a 
third time to complete its work. Wide 
as was the field of inquiry, the work of 
the new Committee would not be so 
great as might be supposed, because the 
whole of the evidence which had been 
taken before the previous Committees 
might be referred to it, and there would 
be an unusual opportunity of readily 
using this evidence, because it had 
been, with the greatest industry, most 
admirably indexed by Mr. Ayrton, 
who for three years presided with 
so much ability over the Committee 
appointed by the late Government. 
With regard to the Amendment of 
which the hon. Member for Cambridge 
(Mr. Smollett) had given Notice, he 
thought it was a very strange one, and 
he could not understand how the hon. 
Gentleman brought it forward as an 
Amendment. He , oat it was brought 
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forward in no spirit of opposition—[Mr., 
Smottetr: Hear, hear!|—because the 
only difference between them was that the 
hon. Member thought the House was in 
a position at once to decide on some of 
the most important points connected 
with the financial position of India. In 
a previous Session he (Mr. Fawcett) pro- 
posed a Resolution almost identical in 
terms with that of the hon. Member. It 
was on that occasion said from the Trea- 
sury Bench, {in reply to that Resolu- 
tion, that as the Committee had been 
— and as it had not com- 
pleted its inquiry, until that inquiry 
was completed and it had had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion, he 
would be treating the House with con- 
tempt if he pressed his Motion. They 
could not use that argument now. If 
the Government resisted further inquiry 
they were reduced to a pitiable, do-no- 
thing position. Let one thing or the other 
be done. Let the Government either faci- 
litate further inquiry, or let them at 
once say—‘‘ We disregard the opinion 
of two Committees who decided that 
further inquiry was needed ; the House 
is in possession of ample information to 
enable it to express its opinion on any 
point connected with the financial posi- 
tion of India.”” And now, before he re- 
sumed his seat, he should like, if the 
House would allow him, to make one 
appeal to hon. Members opposite. In 
the protracted debates which occurred 
when the Government of India was 
transferred from the East India Com- 
pany to the Crown, leading Members of 
the House vied with each other in the 
expression of an earnest hope that India 
would never be made in that House the 
battle-field of Party conflicts. So far as 
he had taken any share in Indian de- 
bates, he thought the House would bear 
him out when he said he had never been 
actuated by Party motives. When the 
Party to which he (Mr. Fawcett) be- 
longed was in power, and when his hon. 
Friend the Member for Elgin (Mr. Grant 
Duff) was the official Representative of 
India in that House, he believed his 
hon. Friend would acknowledge that 
they on Indian questions were not al- 
ways in the same Lobby, that he did 
not give an undeviating support to 
ero, 4 his hon. Friend proposed, 
and that he did not express an unhesi- 
tating approval of everything he said. 
If he were now sitting on the Govern- 
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ment side of the House, he should cer- 
tainly not less earnestly press for an 
inquiry. He should do so because, fully 
and cordially endorsing the words of 
Lord Salisbury, he believed that the 
most effectual way of securing financial 
justice for India was for the House of 
Commons to be constantly watchful of 
her interests. If they were prepared 
to exercise that watchfulness, no labour 
which they could bestow on any work 
would ever yield aricher harvest of results. 
Whatever might be their difference of 
opinion on some subjects, they must 
alike desire to unite the people of India 
to this country by the bonds of a stronger 
loyalty and of an increasing contentment. 
The most costly ceremonial, the most 
glittering pageant, would soon be for- 
gotten. But a desire shown by that 
House to lighten the burden of taxation 
which might oppress the people of India, 
and to promote every measure which 
might add to their happiness and in- 
crease their welfare, would every day 
link together in a closer. union the rulers 
and the ruled, and would place our Em- 
pire in the East on a firmer and securer 
basis. The hon. Member concluded by 


moving for the Select Committee of which 


he had given Notice. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, in second- 
ing the Motion, said, that while declining 
to pledge himself to entire concurrence 
in all the views which the hon. Mover 
had expressed on the subject of Indian 
finance, he was decidedly of opinion that 
it was most desirable that the Govern- 
ment should grant some inquiry of 
the nature which his hon. Friend had 
asked for. He would not express any 
confident opinion as to what body the 
inquiry should be entrusted to; and 
he was rather inclined to think that 
a Joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament, so as to obtain the benefit 
of the large experience of Members in 
the other House, would be preferable. 
The matter might, perhaps, be entrusted 
to a Royal Commission, including Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament; but 
in any case he trusted that an inquiry 
in some form would be granted. What- 
ever shape the inquiry might assume, 
there were few, he imagined, who would 
deny the necessity which existed for a 
periodical review of Indian affairs gene- 
rally, and especially in connection with 
the finances of that country, with respect 
to which, under the rule of the East 
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India Company, there had been a conti- 
nuity of policy, which during the last 
20 years had given place to a system of 
oscillation from one extreme to the other. 
He had served under both the East 
India Company and the Crown, and he 
thought that the Government of the for- 
mer had some advantages over the pre- 
sent. There was not, for one thing, the 
same see-saw in policy. Under the East 
India Company’s regime, the administra- 
tion of India was solemnly and care- 
fully reviewed every 20 years by in- 
quiry at the instance of the Houses of 
Parliament, and great benefit resulted 
from that practice. Now that the Govern- 
ment of India had passed to the Crown, 
no such periodical review had taken 
place. Another result of the change in 
the government of India was that the 
affairs of the country were dealt with in 
a very desultory and unsatisfactory man- 
ner in that House, where it was very 
rare, and he hoped an omen for good, to 
see so large an attendance as on that 
evening when Indian subjects were 
under discussion. As things now stood, 
all those men who were most remark- 
able for their knowledge of India 
were put, as it were, into a cellar, for 
the Council deliberated in secret, and 
the world was deprived of all public 
expression of their views. This, he 
thought, was all the more to be re- 
gretted, because the Government of 
India had become a matter of greater 
difficulty than it was before; they 
had now a larger territory to administer 
than formerly, as well as to deal with 
internal questions of greater magnitude 
and intricacy. Of late there had been 
manifested a disposition to say—‘‘ You 
must not attempt to deal with these 
things in this country, but you must 
trust your Government in India.” It 
was rather too much the practice also to 
think that the Government of India was 
the Viceroy. People were rather apt to 
overlook the Council of the Viceroy, 
and to lay upon him the whole strain 
and stress of the Government. What he 
believed to be the situation was, that 
they did not get men of the same poli- 
tical eminence to accept the position of 
Viceroy as they did in the old days to 
accept the position of Governor General. 
They did not send men who had had 
the rank of Cabinet Minister, and who 
had reached the highest rank in this 
country. They sent men, good, no 
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doubt, but men who had been in no high 
position. The same difficulty arose with 
regard to the Finance Ministers whom 
they sent out. For a time they did 
send out several distinguished men to 
deal with the finances of India, but he 
understood that of late years it had been 
difficult to get such men to leave this 
country. The consequence was that on 
several recent occasions it had almost 
become the practice that the Finance 
Minister should not be sent from this 
country but should be one of the Civil 
servants selected on the spot. They 
were very good men, but their training 
was local; the man who was selected by 
the Viceroy himself ceased.to be an in- 
dependent controller of Indian finance, 
and in some frespects was a depen- 
dant of the Viceroy, selected from his 
own servants. The Viceroy, too, was 
assisted by the other Members of his 
Council, but instead of advising him as a 
body, several of the Members were spe- 
cialists who were unprepared to advise 
the Government on matters unconnected 
with their respective Departments. Con- 
sequently, in these modern days, espe- 
cially in regard to finance, the Viceroy 
individually had acquired an inexpedient 
degree of power, and the result was that 
the oscillations of policy to which he had 
alluded were now extreme, whereas for- 
merly they were moderate. Now, he 
thought it an unsatisfactory state of 
things when a Viceroy of India was 
able of himself to control the whole 
policy of Indian finance, and in his 
opinion this was shown when Lord 
Northbrook did away with direct taxa- 
tion in the country. The abolition of 
the income tax involved not only a 
question whether it should be imposed 
for any definite period, but whether 
some direct taxation on the richer classes 
in India should or should not be made 
a part of our system, and Lord North- 
brook and his Council took different 
views on the question. He desired 
to speak of that noble Lord with all 
respect ; but he was one of those 
Governors General who had not held 
high political position before going to 
India; when the financial question 
came before him he had not been long 
in that country, and he went out with 
certain preconceived ideas with regard 
to Indian finance. That noble Lord had 
confidence in his own opinions; he 
was accustomed to bureaucratic ways, 
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and he was not inclined to take the 
advice of his Council, but to follow 
his own in a somewhat decided man- © 
ner. There was at the time a great 
division of opinion both outside and in- 
side the Council on the question of direct 
taxation. In the Council there was a 
great majority of Indian opinion in 
favour of maintaining a system of 
direct taxation, the Finance Minister 
also being of that opinion; but the 
Governor General was enabled to carry 
his views in favour of abandoning it 
by a small majority composed of what 
he (Sir George Campbell) called spe- 
cialists, not having strong views of their 
own, and who did not oppose opinions 
to the Governor General. Under these 
circumstances, it was to be expected 
that the final decision would have 
to rest on the Home Government. He 
was very much astonished last Session 
to hear the Duke of Argyll state in the 
other House that he knew that Lord 
Northbrook was going to take a course 
in which he (the Duke of Argyll) did not 
concur, but he thought it was a matter 
which it was fair to leave to the decision 
of the Government of India. The result 
was that the great question with regard 
to direct taxation in India was decided 
by Lord Northbrook in favour of aban- 
doning it, contrary to the view of the 
Secretary of State and the Home Govern- 
ment and the most experienced Members 
of his own Council. In his judgment, 
the responsibility of a change of that 
kind ought not to be left to the decision 
of a single man, however able and ex- 
perienced; and this was one of the 
points which might be investigated by 
a strong Committee, such as his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hackney asked 
for. The late Mr. James Wilson, a 
man of great weight and experience, 
having examined into Indian finance, 
came to a conclusion which took the 
form of a new system of taxation, 
and a certain alteration of the financial 
system of India; but since his death all 
the improvements and changes which he 
introduced had been abandoned and 
swept away, until not a vestige re- 
mained. After Mr. Wilson’s death 
came a period of reaction, of apparent 
prosperity, and the doctrine was ad- 
vanced that India was to become pros- 
perous and rich for ever by a system of 
ublic works, by means of extraordinary 
oans; but from personal experience he 
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was able to say that it had resulted in 
great waste. The administration was 
very much localized, whilst the system of 
finance was centralized in a most ex- 
treme degree, and the consequence was 
that every local government had but a 
comparatively small incentive to increase 
and husband its resources, whilst it had 
the greatest possible interest to get as 
imuch as possible out of the central chest 
for its own local works. That was the 
second oscillation which occurred. Well, 
following this period of comparative pros- 
perity, of high hopes and lavish expen- 
diture, there came a sudden reaction. 
Lord Mayo and his Advisers, when they 
took charge of Indian finances, became 
possessed with the idea that those 
finances were being spent a great deal 
too fast, and that the Revenue was 
not in the satisfactory state which had 
been supposed. They were justified in 
that opinion, and they proceeded to adopt 
measures which would insure retrench- 
ment and increase the Revenue, and 
those measures operated beneficially. 
Among other things, they gave to local 
governments limited powers of taxation. 
That was the third oscillation. But Lord 
Mayo was unhappily cut off by the hand 
of an assassin, and there came another 
distinguished man, Lord Northbrook, 
to whom he had already referred. That 
noble Lord, as he had said, went out with 
preconceived ideas as to Indian finance, 
and he put into practice those ideas which 
were directly opposed to those which 
had been entertained and put in force 
by Lord Mayo. Lord Northbrook with- 
drew the power of taxation from local 
governments, he abolished the system 
of direct taxation, and in many respects 
reversed the policy of Lord Mayo. That 
was the fourth oscillation, and then 
another change came about. Another 
Governor General—Lord Lytton—was 
appointed, and he was apparently in- 
clined to adopt a financial policy ex- 
tremely different from that of Lord 
Northbrook and very like that of 
Lord Mayo; this was the fifth oscilla- 
tion. What he contended for was 
that the present system of change was 
undesirable and dangerous, and that 
it would be most beneficial not only 
to India, but also to this country, if the 
whole system were thoroughly sifted 
and examined by a body of gentlemen 
strong enough to test it and to lay down 
some general principles on which the 
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finances of India and the administration 
of India might in future be conducted. 
What was to be feared was not so much 
excess of taxation—in that point he dif- 
fered from his hon. Friend the Member 
for Hackney—as constant and violent 
changes in the system of taxation. He 
was inclined to think that the charge 
necessarily laid upon India might be 
borne by India; but if they wished to 
avoid constant complaints, discontent, 
and irritation, they must have a fixed 
and continuous system. They must in- 
troduce taxes deliberately and keep them 
on, not fput them on one day to take 
them off the next, and then re-impose 
them. He wished to point out to the 
House that in India, when once a direct 
tax was taken off it was a most difficult 
thing to impose it again, and what he 
wanted was that in times of peace we 
should husband our resources. He 
could not but think the most im- 
portant principles might be settled by 
a well-constituted Committee, as, for 
instance, the financial relations be- 
tween the local governments and the 
Government of India; as to whether the 
latter were justified in spending up to 
the limit of income, or, whether in time 
of peace and prosperity there should not 
be a margin for the purpose of preparing 
for pressure caused by famine, the de- 
preciation of silver, war, or any other 
cause. 

One other subject of great import- 
ance might be considered by the Com- 
mittee. Under the Native Government 
of India and down to the time of the 
East India Company, by far the greater 
part of the Revenues of the Indian Go- 
vernment was derived from the rent of 
land. That state of things had been 
greatly changed of late years. The Go- 
vernment.had surrendered to individuals 
nearly half the rent of the land, and the 
consequence was that strong interests 
among landowners, great and small, had 
been created, and it became necessary 
to supply the deficit of Revenue by means 
of taxation in the modern European 
form. Some were of opinion that the 
right course had been adopted, others 
that it had not; and, in fact, there were 
two schools striving against each other 
in India, and it would be very desirable 
that some fixed principle was laid down 
on that subject also by able men, who 
would consider it without prejudice or 
passion. He thought that the whole 
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question of land tenure and taxation in 
India could be dealt with by some au- 
thority such as that asked for. 

There was another question he wished 
to touch upon—namely, as to the expen- 
diture on Famine relief in India. This 
was a subject on which he might venture 
to speak with considerable experience, 
because he had felt the inconvenience of 
being subjected to public opinion with- 
out any rules being Jaid down for his 
guidance as to how he should act on 
such occasions. There had been great 
oscillation with regard to this question, 
and it was one as to which some settled 
principles should be arrived at by com- 
petent authorities, by which those who 
had to carry them out should not only 
be guided, but protected. At the time 
of the Famine in Orissa, all the circum- 
stances were minutely examined by a 
Commission, of which he was a Member, 
and when the Bengal Famine occurred 
he was much assisted as the responsible 
administrator to deal with it by the ex- 
perience he had acquired during the in- 
quiries of the Orissa Commission. The 
Commission on the Orissa Famine, of 
which he was at the head, had not, how- 
ever, weight and position sufficient to 


carry the adoption of their recommenda- 


tions. He was overruled, and another 
system was followed which led in some 
degree to excessive relief being granted. 
In doing so, no doubt a mistake was com- 
mitted, and some distinguished men after 
thus having had experience of the two ex- 
tremes were desirous that some general 
principles should be laid down for guid- 
ance on similar occasions. Those prin- 
ciples were not, however, laid down at 
the time, and now another famine found 
us equally unprepared. The consequence 
was that the authorities had to give sail- 
ing directions while the ship was in the 
midst of the storm, and it was much to 
be regretted, although it was by no 
means matter of surprise, that differ- 
ences occurred between the Government 
of India and the local governments that 
had to deal with the famine, each attri- 
buting blame to the other. If, however, 
the whole question of Indian finance 
was submitted to a body fully competent 
to deal with it, principles might be laid 
down which would be of the greatest 
use in future famines. He believed 
that the Government of India were now 
dealing with the famine, on the whole, 
in a discreet manner, and that they were 
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not going too far either in one direction 
or the other. It would be, however, far 
easier and{more satisfactory if the prin- 
ciples upon which the Government of 
India were acting had been decided upon 
before and not during the famine. 

He believed that inquiry into Indian 
finance was necessary, not only because 
great oscillations of policy had occurred, 
but because the present state of Indian 
finance was, as his hon. Friend had 
pointed out, extremely unsatisfactory. 
Of late years, from one cause and another, 
there had been no margin to meet unex- 
pected demands, and his hon. Friend 
was perfectly right in saying that whe- 
ther it was that they had exhausted the 
capacity of India for taxation, or for any 
other cause, it was very unwise that the 
Government should run their expendi- 
ture so close to their Revenue. From 
the time that Lord Mayo’s plans had 
been reversed there had been a con- 
tinual deficit. 1t had been necessary to 
contract great loans. Loans were found 
to be necessary every year for unpro- 
ductive works. And now the Famine 
necessitated further loans. The depre- 
ciation of silver was another cause of 
financial disturbance, and while Indian 
loans were thus increasing from year to 
year, it could not be said that a prudent 
course was being followed in regard to 
Indian finance. It was, therefore, most 
important that the question should be 
considered and dealt with by a proper 
body, which should decide whether it 
was necessary to add increased taxation 
or reduce the expenditure of India. His 
own impression was that if we were to 
modernize our system of Indian finance 
it might be necessary to introuce some 
additional taxation. This, however, 
should only be done after the fullest in- 
quiry, and it should no longer be left to 
any individuals, however high, to put on 
and take off taxes, and alter the sys- 
tem at their own will and pleasure. 
If the Government would tell the House 
that after 20’years of Imperial Govern- 
ment the time had come—say in 1878 
—when a general review of Indian 
finance might fairly be intrusted to some 
high and competent body, he would re- 
commend that the matter should be left 
in the hands of the Government. If, 
however, the Government intended to 
resist all inquiry as unnecessary, he 
should support his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hackney, and hoped he 
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would divide the House on his Motion. 
He ventured, however, to hope that the 
Government would not take such an ex- 
treme course, but that they would promise 
an overhauling of the Indian finances 
which should be effected within a mode- 
rate space of time. The hon. Member 
concluded by seconding the Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the Finance and Finan- 
cial Administration of India.”—(Mr. 
Fawcett.) 


Mr. SMOLLETT in rising to oppose 
the Motion, and to move as an Amend- 
ment, to leave out from the word “‘ That”’ 
to the end of the Question, in order to 
add the words— 


‘‘This House, viewing with alarm the finan- 
cial deficits in our Indian Administration durin 
the last ten years, and the constant additions 
made to the debt of India during that period, is 
of opinion that no new public work should be 
undertaken which would necessitate the raising 
of fresh Loans either in India or in England ; 
and that, in order to place the finances of India 
on a satisfactory basis, the distinction which is 
now made between Ordinary and Extraordinary 
Expenditure should be discontinued,” 


said, he regretted that he was under the 
necessity of following this course, be- 
cause in the main he agreed with the 
views of the hon. Member for Hackney 


on Indian finance. He could not, how- 
ever, bring himself to believe that by 
any Committee of the present House of 
Commons any proper inquiry could be 
made, or that any improvement would 
follow from investigations into Indian 
expenditure conducted by Members of 
Parliament in London. He very much 
feared that even amongst old Indians in 
the House there were not more than one 
or two, including himself, who had the 
smallest wish to introduce any diminu- 
tion in the expenditure of our Indian 
Empire. He believed that the scope of 
such an inquiry as that proposed would 
be, moreover, too wide; the Committee 
would probably occupy more than one 
Session in their researches; they would 
accumulate a vast amount of untrust- 
worthy evidence; and he believed that 
no useful result whatever would come 
from their labours. Probably at the 
end of two or three Sessions we should 
have a Dissolution of Parliament, and 
then the inquiry would come to an end. 
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Abundant information already existed 
which would enable the House to put 
its hand on the blots of our Indian Ad- 
ministration and put an end to them, 
and this might be done by way of Reso- 
lution and without the incumbrance of 
a Select Committee. The question of 
Indian finance was a matter of very 
grave importance, which was often criti- 
cised with much ability by the organs 
of public opinion out-of-doors, but which 
in that House never attracted the smallest 
attention. The cause of the disinclination 
felt in that House to listen to Indian 
debates was that Secretaries and Under 
Secretaries for India were selected, not 
because they knew anything of India, 
but because they knew nothing about it. 
These Gentlemen, through knowing no- 
thing about India, contrived to make 
their statements as intricate, as unattrac- 
tive, and as incomprehensible as they 
They usually had a 
natural inaptitude for making their state- 
ments on Indian affairs emotional, and 
as if this were not sufficient to repel men 
from Indian finance, they mancuvred, 
with great success, to delay to the latest 
possible working day of the Session the 
discussion of subjects connected with 
India. For the last two years—namely, 
in 1875 and 1876—the day for discussing 
the Indian Budget was deferred until 
the 10th or 11th of August, and, of 
course, at that period of the Session, on 
the eve of the great and inviolate festival 
of British sportsmen, the 12th of August, 
to bring on any debate on Indian sub- 
jects was a farce. If a Bulgarian atro- 
city debate were fixed for the 12th of 
August, with the right hon. Gentleman 
the junior Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone) to lead it, it was probable he 
would have no audience to address. The 
conduct of the Indian debate on the 10th 
of August last year was most objection- 
able. For some weeks the hon. Member 
for Hackney had had on the Paper 
Notice of a Resolution he meant to move 
as an Amendment to the Motion that 
the Speaker leave the Chair, in order 
that the Indian Budget should be con- 
sidered in Committee as it ought to be ; 
but in moving that the Speaker do leave 
the Chair the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for India (Lord George 
Hamilton) dragged the Indian Budget 
in by the head and shoulders. That, in 
his (Mr. Smollett’s) opinion, was a very 
unusual if not an irregular proceeding ; 
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and although the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney brought forward his Resolution, the 
result of the irregularity was that the 
whole debate was a perfect muddle. 
Amendments were moved, and speeches 
were made on the taxation of cotton 
goods, and sermons were preached.upon 
the depreciation of silver, the moral of 
which was that masterly inactivity was 
the best cure for that great grief. In 
this way the whole evening was wasted, 
and at 2 o’clock in the morning, when 
the reporters had gone to roost, and the 
benches were empty, the Amendment 
which had never been discussed was 
withdrawn, and the House recorded in 
Committee without debate or observa- 
tion a Resolution showing that in the year 
1874 India was in a state of insolvency. 
That was a great farce, the manage- 
ment of a debate in that way was, he 
thought, insulting to the people of India; 
and he rejoiced to find an early oppor- 
tunity this Session of putting this Amend- 
ment on the Paper, and of compelling its 
discussion. The Resolution which he 
was about to move was identical with 
the Resolution introduced last Session 
by the hon. Member for Hackney. He 
had omitted a few words only in re- 
ference to the depreciation of the silver 
currency. The omission was made ad- 
visedly, because the precepts of finance 
enunciated in the Resolution were prin- 
ciples that ought to be enforced in India 
at all times, whether the rupee should 
yield 1s. 6d. or whether it should pro- 
duce 2s. 6d. sterling in exchange. , The 
Amendment, now submitted tothe House, 
applied itself to two distinct points of 
policy. It condemned, unequivocally, the 
practice of borrowing largesumsof money 
in each year without reference to in- 
come, forthe purposes, as the Government 
stated, of local improvement, the power 
of borrowing being only limited, so far 
as he could see, by the power which the 
Government had of mis-spending the 
money. He should endeavour to show 
that enormous sums had been wasted. 
He should also show that the practice 
of drawing a distinction between Ordi- 
nary and Extraordinary Expenditure 
had been most mischievous. He be- 
lieved it was made for the purpose of 
delusion, and was now continued for the 
purpose of confusion. If his. Amendment 
were adopted and honestly acted upon 
he believed that the Viceroy and his 
Council would be enabled, within two 
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years, to reduce the expenditure by 
£5,000,000 sterling annually, and if 
this object was accomplished, then a 
large surplus income would arise, by 
means of which the impost levied on 
cotton piece goods might be at once re- 
pealed, a tax which vexed the Lanca- 
shire manufacturers, and which the Se- 
cretary of State admitted was at vari- 
ance with the principles of that divine 
but dismal science, political economy. 
{ Laughter. | Hon.Gentlemen mightsmile, 
and officials and ex-officials on either side 
of the House might be set up to deride 
the idea that the expenses of the Indian 
Empire could be reduced £5,000,000 
mote annually, but he knew some- 
thing about the subject of which he was 
talking, and that was a great deal more 
than many officials knew. He should 
contend that this reduction of £5,000,000 
was perfectly feasible, and he should 
shortly state the reasons why. In 1876 
the financial position of India was very 
much like what it was in 1868, which 
was the last year of the thriftless ad- 
ministration of Lord Lawrence. He 
spoke of the administration as being 
thriftless because the noble Lord during 
the two last years of his Viceroyalty 
seemed to be entirely sat upon by 
the Public Works establishments in 
India. In that year the expenditure 
had risen to £58,400,000, and the 
income was £49,262,000, showing an 
excess of expenditure over income of 
£4,100,000. Happily for India, the 
Conservative Government of that day— 
the Government of Mr. Disraeli—se- 
lected, as the successor of Lord Law- 
rence, an Irish Nobleman, who, though 
he did not stand in the fist class of 
statesmen in Great Britain, proved 
upon trial to be the very best adminis- 
trator that ever set foot in India. That 
Nobleman was the late Lord Mayo, 
who, on taking his seat at the Council 
in 1869, was astonished to find the en- 
tanglement and confusion into which the 
finances had fallen under the manage- 
ment of his predecessor. The new Vice- 
roy saw the absolute necessity of imme- 
diate reform, he set about it with a 
will, by slightly increasing taxation and 
enforcing rigid economy in all Indian 
establishments. At the end of 1869 he 
intimated to the subordinate Govern- 
ments of India his fixed determination 
not to allow another year to exhibit a 
deficit, and he kept his word. In the 
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season of 1870-1 there was a surplus| go 


of £350,000, and next year one of 
£1,500,000. In 1871-2 the income of 
India was £50,100,000, and the expen- 
diture £48,600,000, and there was a real 
surplus, not a sham one, of £1,500,000, 
after the payment of every chargein India 
and in England. -Of the £48,600,000, 
£47,000,000 was spent on Ordinary es- 
tablishments and £1,600,000 on Extra- 
ordinary Works. He mentioned these 
figures to show that Lord Mayo did not 
altogether stint the Public Works De- 
partment in that year. Oomparing the 
expenditure of 1868-9 with that of 
1871-2, it was found that Lord Mayo had 
reduced it by the sum of £4,800,000 in 
two years, and what he had done might 
be accomplished by any of his successors, 
provided that the officer charged with 
the administration of our Indian Em- 
pire was equal in ability, energy, and 
intrepidity to Lord Mayo. If the pre- 


sent Governor General—of whom he 
knew nothing whatever—had not that 
character, the sooner he was removed, 
bag and baggage, the better it would be 
for British India. For what was the posi- 
tion of affairs as shown in the Budget 
Statement produced by Sir William Muir 


in Caleutta on the 3lst of March last? 
Sir William Muir estimated the Ordinary 
Expenditure at £50,300,000. That was 
exactly £3,300,000 more than Lord Mayo 
found necessary in 1872. Sir William 
Muir estimated the Extraordinary Ex- 
-penditure at £3,800,000; £2,000,000 
more than Lord Mayo permitted to be 
spent in 1872. Sir William Muir esti- 
mated the deficit at £3,000,000, but 
Lord Salisbury thought it would be 
£4,000,000, and money to that amount 
was actually borrowed in London in 
June last for the purpose of meeting 
that estimated defalcation in the year 
1876-7. This position of affairs in 1876 
was, he thought, very disastrous, and 
it was very discreditable to those who 
had brought it about. He did not 
know who was responsible for it unless 
it were the Secretary of State for India 
and the Indian Council. The pre- 
sent situation of finance in India was 
injurious to the good government of 
India by Great Britain, for all the ad- 
vantages which India derived from 
our rule were marred and discredited 
in native estimation in India by the 
extreme expensiveness of our Govern- 
ment ; and this expenditure would 
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on increasing unless that House 
adopted the Resolution with which he 
should conclude, and compel the Govern- 
ment of India to retrace its steps. He 
might be told there was no necessity for 
any pressure to be put on Lord Lytton 
and the present Government of India, 
because on the Ist of July last Lord 
Lytton had issued a proclamation stop- 

ing the expenditure on some of the 

xtraordinary Works recommended by 
Sir William Muir; but he placed no 
reliance whatever on that Proclamation. 
Those works were stopped because the 
rupee only yielded 1s. 6d. at that time; 
and he could not understand why works 
of this kind should be stopped ; if they 
were really reproductive, they should 
rather be hastened to a conclusion. He 
placed no reliance on thaf Proclamation 
for another reason. Lord Lytton issued 
another Proclamation on the Ist of 
October, in which he admitted the 
responsibility of the Government to use 
State resources to develop the country. 
The Viceroy declared it to be his deter- 
mination to borrow money to carry on 
Extraordinary Works, provided loans 
could be raised in India and made pay- 
able in Indian currency. Those two 
Proclamations were inconsistent with 
each other. They proved the necessity 
that existed for Parliament to insist that 
loans for this purpose should not be 
made either in England or in India. At 
starting, he (Mr. Smollett) had stated he 
was prepared to show that much of the 
money borrowed for making reproduc- 
tive works was wasted. He would now 
proceed to do so. Members now present 
who attended at a discussion on Indian 
finance upon the 9th August,|1875, would 
recollect the arguments then used. He 
stated that the impecuniosity of the 
Government in 1874 and 1875 was not 
caused by the necessity of borrowing 
money for the Famine. When the 
Famine was threatened in Bengal there 
was £19,000,000 or £20,000,000 ster- 
ling in the treasuries of India in the 
shape of cash balances. That was 
£6,000,000 at least in excess of what 
was thought necessary in time of peace 
in India. At the present moment Sir 
William Muir estimated the probable 
cash balances in 1876 at £13,000,000 ; 
£6,000,000 was therefore available from 
those balances in 1874 and 1875 for 
Famine relief. The reason why loans 
were made to a great extent in 1874 and 
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1875 was that it was necessary to supply 
means to carry on the Extraordinary 
Public Works which were only extra- 
ordinary because they never yielded 
anything. He stated in 1875 that it was 
the great waste of the Public Works 
Department that required the borrowing 
of £7,000,000 in that year. He described 
that Department as the curse of India. 
The salaries and emoluments of the offi- 
cers and servants amounted to £1,500,000 
a-year, and for many years they required 
to be supplied with £10,000,000 sterling 
from the ways and means of the State 
to keep the establishment in full em- 
ployment and out of idleness. That 
sum was £5,000,000 in excess of what 
he thought necessary for any useful pur- 
pose. One-half of the present perma- 
nent Public Works expenditure ought to 
be at once dispensed with, and until 
one-half of that establishment was dis- 
missed there would be no good govern- 
ment in India. Referring to the man- 
ner in which the public money had been 
wasted, he called particular attention 
in 1875 to the Orissa Canal, an under- 
taking made for the purposes of irriga- 
tion and navigation. That work was 


purchased from an insolvent company in 


1869 for a sum of £1,048,000, although, 
in his belief, if the Government had 
waited, they could have had it for nothing 
in one or two years. He spoke of the 
company as insolvent because all its 
subscribed capital had been spent, and 
because it had in hand a work which 
did not yield the smallest return. That 
purchase was a great mistake, an enor- 
mous job. Now, what had been the 
upshot of that purchase. Since 1869 
the Government of India had spent 
£1,250,000 in improvements and exten- 
sions, and at the end of 1874 the total 
capital stood at £2,283,000, not includ- 
ing the interest on the original pur- 
chase-money nor on the advances made 
of £200,000 a-year. If an account was 
brought to the year 1877 the expenditure 
would be nearly £3,000,000 sterling. 
The canal, in 1873, was worked at a loss 
of £23,000. Another great work was 
the Madras Irrigation scheme, and he 
called attention to the scandalous man- 
ner in which enormous advances had 
been made to that company by three 
successive Secretaries of State. That 
work never yielded one single shilling. 
He moved in the course of the last Ses- 
sion for an official Return of the liabili- 
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ties of that company, and found them to 
amount last July to £2,760,000. Upon 
these two works £6,000,000 of public 
money had been mischievously wasted. 
In 1875 he pointed out, on the authority 
of The Calcutta Government Gazette, works 
of irrigation which had cost £3,000,000, 
and which up to that time yielded no 
return. One of those works was the 
Agra Canal, which was opened in 1874 
at a cost of £900,000, and he stated on 
that occasion, and repeated now, that 
the engineers in charge of the works 
had reported that, so far from yielding 
any surplus, the Government would pro- 
bably lose £200,000 in working expenses 
in two or three years. No answer was 
given to these statements; none could 
be given. The noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State stated in 1875 that he 
had received a despatch which showed 
that on an expenditure of £8,000,000 or 
£9,000,000 on irrigation works the profit 
was 5 or 6 per cent. Now, he disbelieved 
that statement, though it came from the 
Governor General. He disbelieved it 
because it met with a direct contradiction 
from the Secretary of State himself. 
Lord Salisbury went down to Manchester 
in 1875 to have a palaver with the gen- 
tlemen of that modern city, gentlemen 
who thought they knew a great deal 
about India, and probably knew as much 
as the Secretary of State. A deputation 
from the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce represented to his Lordship that 
all the evils that India laboured under 
and all the deficits might be removed 
if he would spend £50,000,000 or 
£60,000,000 at once on irrigation works. 
What did Lord Salisbury say, in reply? 
He (Mr. Smollett) had Zhe Times report 
in his hand. The noble Marquess said— 

“ That the Indian Government had had much 
experience in the matter of irrigation works, and 


they could scarcely yet be said to have had one 
genuine instance of financial success.”’ 


The noble Lord added— 


“ Trrigation projects which had for their basis 
the former works of Native Rulers had in many 
instances been a financial success; but then, of 
course, that favourable appearance had been ob- 
tained by not charging the expenditure of the 
Native Rulers, and by calculating that all the 
receipts had accrued from repairs and ‘exten- 
sions.” 


Now, what was that but a circuitous 
mode of declaring that Indian officials 
cooked the accounts? Lord Salisbury 
went on in these words— 
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‘Tn all these cases where we have begun the 
projects of irrigation for ourselves, we have not 
reached, I believe, in any one instance the de- 
sired result of a clear balance-sheet.” 


And then the Secretary of State for 
India adverted to the Madras irrigation 
and to the Orissa irrigation schemes, to 
which he had already called attention, 
describing them as awful failures. Now, 
he (Mr. Smollett) contended that these 
were strange admissions coming from 
the lips of a statesman who candidly 
confessed that for some eight years he 
had lived under the delusion that all 
irrigation projects in the East yielded 
immense returns in cash. He accepted 
them as genuine and truthful confes- 
sions, because during a long experi- 
ence of public life in India he (Mr. 
Smollett) had never found a single 
official who, having spent large sums 
of money, ever admitted that he had 
been at fault, but these men went on 
spending and spending, blundering and 
blundering, to the bitter end. He 
would now proceed to speak on the 
second point of his Resolution—the way 
in which the public accounts were ma- 
nufactured. The two separate accounts 
of ordinary and extraordinary expendi- 
ture were practically very mischievous, 
ana he would show why. He had a 
seat in the House some years ago—in 
point of fact, he had sat in the House 
of Commons continuously from 1859 to 
1869. During that period he listened 
with great attention to the debates 
on Indian Budgets, and he never re- 
membered to have heard a suggestion 
made, or a hint given, that it was a de- 
sirable thing to carry a large sum of 
the expenditure in each year to capital 
account until the year 1866. The year 
1866 was a remarkable year in political 
life. The Session of 1866 was the first 
Session of a new Parliament elected in 
1865. Parliament was led in the Upper 
House by Lord Russell, and in the Lower 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich. They had a majority of 
70 or 80; but the Cabinet fell to pieces 
in the first year of their management 
through the intrigues of a set of banditti 
who had a rendezvous in the Cave of 
Adullam. A new Administration was 
formed in the middle of the Session—the 
month of May; it was a makeshift Ad- 
ministration, for the Conservative Party 
had no majority in the House of Com- 
mons. At the head of it was the late 
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Earl of Derby, and the management of 
Indian finance was confided to a noble 
Lord who sat in the House of Commons 
by the courtesy title of Cranborne, which 
had since blossomed into a Marquessate. 
Lord Cranborne was now the illustrious 
Marquess of Salisbury. Lord Cran- 
borne, called upon at very short notice 
to bring forward the Indian financial 
statement in 1866, performed his task 
with great ability. In a remarkably 
lucid speech he described the sources 
from which the Indian revenue was 
derived, and which amounted at that 
time to about £47,000,000 or £48,000,000. 
The noble Viscount showed in an equally 
clear manner how the sum of £48,000,000 
was spent. The amount spent on irri- 
gation and other ordinary and extra- 
ordinary public works was then about 
£5,250,000. Now, Indian finance in 
1866 was in a much more satisfactory 
position than it was in 1876; for al- 
though there was not in 1866 an as- 
sured surplus, there was at least an 
apparent equilibrium of income and ex- 
enditure. At that time, too, every out- 
ay was charged to the current revenue: 
—nothing was hidden, no large dis- 
bursements were carried to capital ac- 
count. Lord Cranborne, however, did 
not think that this condition of affairs 
was satisfactory. He yearned for a great 
surplus, and blamed the Finance Mini- 
ster in Calcutta, Mr. Massey, for sailing 
too near the wind in his Estimates. Lord 
Cranborne painted the finances of India 
as under a cloud, but the cloud had a 
silver lining, for his Lordship said he 
saw his way to a large surplus, not by 
putting on any further taxation, or en- 
forcing a rigid economy. Setting aside 
these ordinary expedients for restoring 
the finances of a kingdom, a happy 
thought had struck his Lordship. To 
obtain a handsome surplus Lord Cran- 
borne said it was only necessary to ¢ 
to a suspense account £1,000,000 or 
£2,000,000 of the annual expenditure of 
£5,250,000 sterling charged to the Head 
of Public Works. Assuming this sum 
to be surplus income everything would 
have a look of prosperity. Present and 
future Indian Secretaries of State would 
no longer be required to parade a beg- 
garly account of empty boxes before a 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
They should have money in both pockets 
applicable to the repeal of taxation or 
the reduction of the public debt. This 
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was @ very curious proposal; it was the 
germ of the system of Finance now in 
active operation in our Eastern Empire. 
Lord Cranborne, however, did not re- 
main in office long enough to carry out 
this new method of putting an end to 
financial deficits; the noble Lord re- 
signed his appointment in the month of 
February, 1867. He had no differences 
with his Colleagues upon Indian mat- 
ters, but he would not be a party to the 
leap in the dark which the Cabinet had 
resolved to take in regard to Reform. 
The right hon. Baronet the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer succeeded 
to the office of Secretary of State for India. 
They all knew that the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was a man of 
great moderation of opinion, an excel- 
lent financier, the incarnation of common 
sense in the matter of finance, without a 
spark of genius, and genius was a very 
perilous gift to a Finance Minister. The 
right hon. Gentleman, possessing these 
qualities, was the last person likely to 
adopt the random suggestions of his 
Predecessor—in point of fact, he put 
them quietly aside. In introducing the 
Indian Budgets of 1867-8 he said he 
could easily have made a prosperity 
speech, showing wonderful surplus ba- 
lances, but to do so in 1867 he must 
have carried to capital account huge 
sums spent upon barracks, many of which 
fortunately tumbled down before they 
were occupied by the troops; while in 
1868, to make a prosperity speech, he said 
he must have carried to capital account 
£5,000,000 or £6,000,000 spent upon 
irrigation or other works from which he 
did not see his way to any immediate 
return. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that, under these circumstances, he would 
tell the truth and shame the devil; and 
accordingly he was compelled to admit 
that large deficits of revenue had ac- 
crued in each of these years. He (Mr. 
Smollett) had already shown that in 
1868 there was an excess of expenditure 
over income of more than £4,000,000. 
On turning to the veracious pages of 
Hansard he found that on the 27th July 
the right hon. Gentleman stated in re- 
ference to the suggestion which had been 
made to carry large sums in each year 
to capital account that he looked upon 
that proposal with the greatest possible 
jealousy. He said— 

“ And I am bound to say that this distinction 
between public works ordinary and extraor- 
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dinary is one which I view with extreme jea- 
lousy. I assent to the principle, as it was en- 
forced by my noble Predecessor (the Marquess 
of Salisbury), and I have adopted it in my Bud- 
get Estimate. I entirely agree with the prin- 
ciple that it is a fair and right thing to provide 
for that class of public works which are of a re- 
productive character by raising money on loan. 
I think it may fairly be compared to the conduct 
of a landed proprietor who keeps his household 
expenditure properly within his income, but for 
real improvements on his estate calls in aid his 
credit and borrows the money which, in the 
course of time, the improvement itself will re- 
pay. That isa perfectly legitimate operation; 
but he will be open to the great temptation of 
transferring to this land account a portion of his 
ordinary expenditure, which ought to be met out 
of the year’s income. He will be inclined to add 
a new wing to his house, or to put a new con- 
servatory in his garden, and thus he may go on 
borrowing to a greater extent than he is aware, 
and yet all the while he may appear to be keep- 
ing a pleasant account at his bankers.” —[3 Han- 
sard, exciii. 1844.] 

Those were words of wisdom to which the 
successors of the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to have attended; they had been 
wasted upon the men who had recently 
swayed the financial destinies of India. 
That Empire had been going rapidly 
down on the road to ruin. The Govern- 
ment had expended and carried to capital 
account large sums which ought to have 
been charged to ordinary expenditure. 
Take, for example, the Orissa works. 
Since 1868, £2,500,000 had been spent 
upon this work, which had never yielded 
any return. Indeed, in one year there 
was a deficit of £23,000 upon work- 
ing expenses. Every shilling of this 
£2,500,000 ought to have been charged 
to the ordinary expenditure of the years 
in which the outlays were made, for not 
one shilling of the capital spent would 
ever be recovered by the Indian Exche- 
quer. The right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) resigned office two 
or three months after he had made the 
speech to which he (Mr. Smollett) had 
referred, and he was succeeded by the 
Duke of Argyll. It was not his inten- 
tion to criticize in detail the adminis- 
tration of this Statesman. It was suffi- 
cient for his purpose to say that His 
Grace the Duke of Argyll was apparently 
a sincere believer in the doctrine that sur- 
plus receipts could be got by borrowing 
money, carrying large sums in each year 
to capital account, and by taking good 
care not to account forthe loans. Under 
the Duke of Argyll the downward pro- 
gress of India financially was retarded, 
because in 1869-71 Lord Mayo was 
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at the head of affairs, a man who 
would not be dictated to, who adhered 
to an honest policy, and who would not 
sanction the construction of any work if 
he had not surplus receipts in hand. 
When, however, Lord Mayo was struck 
down by the hand of an assassin on the 
Andaman Island, his policy was re- 
versed, and during Lord Northbrook’s 
administration India went rapidly down 
the road to ruin. He had in his hand 
a statement compiled from the Indian 
Revenue accounts, which showed that 
from the year 1867 to 1876 inclusive 
there had been carried to capital account 
the sum of £25,000,000, which must, to 
a very great extent, have been borrowed. 
During the same period the deficits 
amounted to £24,800,000, and deducting 
£1,800,000 of surplus when Lord Mayo 
was Viceroy, in the years 1870 and 1871, 
the excess of expenditure over revenue 
amounted to £23,000,000. That was a 
discreditable result in a time of pro- 
found peace, and who were responsible 
for it? Why, the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
Northbrook, and Lord Salisbury. But 
the most laughable thing remained to 
betold. During the whole of that period, 
while the administration was adding 
millions to the funded debt, India had 
been cajoled and this country deluded 
into the belief that there had been enor- 
mous surplus receipts, and that we had 
a glorious capital account fructifying at 
our bankers. That boast of a splendid 
balance was the topic of the day with 
official men. It served to bolster up a 
great delusion. Last year, when Lord 
Northbrook returned from India, he 
received great ovations from his political 
allies. At festive meetings in the Pro- 
vinces much praise was given to him for 
the way in which he had administered 
the affairs of India, and his financial 
policy was lauded to the heavens. Now, 
it was that financial policy which he (Mr. 
Smollett) objected to and condemned, 
although he approved heartily of Lord 
Northbrook’s general administration. 
The great merit, however, in popular 
belief of his Lordship’s Viceroyalty was 
its financial successes. His friends de- 
clared these successes to be marvellous. 
In four years, they said, Lord Northbrook 
had placed £8,000,000 sterling of sur- 
plus revenue in the Indian Exchequer, 
a feat never before accomplished by any 
previous Viceroy. This, too, was the 
official belief. In his (Mr, Smollett’s) 
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opinion these statements were pure 
fudge. The surplus receipts were ima- 
ginary—some £14,000,000 sterling had 
been borrowed in the course of the last 
four years. Year after year the Under 
Secretary of State had told the House 
that the finances of India were in a most 
prosperous condition, for they were bor- 
rowing money at 4 per cent and getting 
7 or 8 per cent for it. [Lord Gzorcz 
Hamitton: When did I say that ?] 
Well, he would withdraw. that state- 
ment so far as it concerned the noble 
Lord; but assertions of that nature were 
made out-of-doors by gentlemen closely 
connected with the Indian Office. Ata 
meeting held in the Hall of the Society 
of Arts, on the 5th of May, 1876, Mr. 
Cassells, a member of the Indian Council, 
took the chair, and a paper was read by 
Mr. Thornton, by which it was endea- 
voured to be shown that from an ex- 
penditure of £17,000,000 during the last 
20 years upon irrigation works, the Go- 
vernment of India now realized a return 
of from 7 to 8 per cent annually. In 
1875 the noble Lord the Under Secre- 
tary stated that the idea that the Go- 
vernment of India was unable to pay its 
way was an utter delusion—the very re- 
verse was the truth. The noble Lord 
said that there had been a continuous 
surplus Revenueamounting to £4,695,000 
in the aggregate during the last seven 
years, and that but for the Famine the 
surplus would have been £11,000,000. 
Lord Salisbury used the same rosy tone. 
In fact, his Lordship took a more san- 
guine view of the receipts than the 
Under Secretary of State, for on the 14th 
of March last, in ‘‘another place,”’ Lord 
Salisbury insisted that from the year 
1871 to 1874 inclusive, there was a posi- 
tive surplus of £8,571,500. Now, as- 
suming these statements to be true— 
assuming that 7 per cent was received 
from the irrigation works, and that there 
had been a surplus of £2,225,000 for 
four years—he asked how it was possi- 
ble to reconcile assertions like these with 
the official replies given from the India 
Office to the Lancashire manufacturers. 
Gentlemen from Manchester asked for 
a repeal of duties yielding £800,000 
a-year. The answer was, the impost 
could not be given up at present, because 
there was an excess of expenditure over 
income in each year. Yet in both 
Houses of Parliament the boast was 
made of large annual surplus receipts. 
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Both of these statements could not be 
true. He (Mr. Smollett) contended that 
the reply given to the petitioners for 
relief from taxation was the true one. 
It was clear that for the last four years 
there had been an excess of expenditure 
over income of about £4,000,000 sterling 
annually, and if the duty on cotton 
goods had been remitted, the deficit 
of Revenue would have been nearly 
£5,000,000 sterling per annum. He 
trusted that the House would no longer 
submit to be deluded by accounts framed 
as they now were, and would support the 
Resolution condemning the distinction 
made between ordinary and extraordi- 
nary expenditure. He trusted that there 
were men on his side of the House who 
had courage enough to do so. He de- 
sired to compel the rulers of India to 
return at once to the honest policy of 
Lord Mayo, which had been wholly de- 
parted from; and he hoped that the 
friends of that Nobleman who supported 
his administration while he lived and who 
lamented his sad death would unite to 
carry this Resolution. The late Earl of 


Mayo was the only Viceroy during the 
last 20 years who had had a real surplus 


Revenue, and he believed there never 
would be a legitimate surplus again un- 
less the principles of policy which that 
Statesman had espoused during his life 
were rigidly adhered to by future Vice- 
roys. In conclusion, the hon. Gentle- 
man begged to move his Amendment. 
Mr. MELLOR seconded the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House, viewing with alarm the financial 
deficits in our Indian Administration during the 
last ten years and the constant additions made 
to the debt of India during that period, is of 
opinion that no new public work should be 
undertaken which would necessitate the raising 
of fresh Loans either in India or in England ; 
and that, in order to place the finances of India 
on a satisfactory basis, the distinction which is 
now made between Ordinary and Extraordinary 
Expenditure should be discontinued,”—(Mr. 
Smollett,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. ©. B. DENISON said, he did 
not regret the criticisms that had been 
pronounced upon Indian finance by the 
Mover of the Motion under discussion 
or the Amendment which had been pro- 
posed, and of the hon. Members who 
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had spoken upon the question ; because, 
as a general rule, Party feeling was not 
allowed to interfere with the desire to 
ascertain the best manner of grappling 
with questions submitted for discussion 
in relation to Indian affairs. He had 
often impressed upon those responsible 
for the conduct of Indian finance the 
great danger of throwing the whole 
system into discord by the new-fangled 
system of mixing up the accounts re- 
lating to ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditure. At the same time, he could 
see no prospect of a Committee appointed 
in the present Session coming to a 
satisfactory decision, and he, therefore, 
found it impossible to support the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Hackney. He 
had sat on one Committee of that House 
which occupied three Sessions, and also 
on the Comniittee of 1874, appointed to 
inquire into the whole Indian accounts; 
and his opinion in favour of renewing 
that Committee was not such a strong 
one as to induce him to place much 
reliance on the result. He thought it 
would be better, under present circum- 
stances, when the Government of India 
were struggling with a new famine, and 
with the consequences of the cyclone in 
Bengal, to take means to ascertain in 
what way the revenue and expenditure 
could be made to balance. It was quite 
impossible that the present state of 
things with regard to the finances of 
India could continue. The Duke of 
Argyll had initiated a policy which had 
led to the expenditure of £17,500,000, 
on the assumption that the public works 
would be remunerative; and therein lay 
the whole question. Unfortunately, 
every effort to make these works remu- 
nerative had signally failed, and he 
thought it high time that measures 
should be taken, both at home and in 
India, in order to go back to the state of 
things brought about by Lord Mayo 
during the short period of his Vice- 
royalty. The finances of India were in 
too grave and critical a state for a Com- 
mittee to attempt to deal with them; 
and he would suggest that, inasmuch as 
an officer of high rank had been sent to 
India to inquire into the question of 
public works, and inasmuch as there 
would soon have been 20 years adminis- 
tration by the Crown, there should be an 
inquiry by a Royal Commission or other- 
wise, how that administration had been 
conducted; and he thought, therefore, 
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it would be better to leave things as 
they were at present. He could not 
coincide with all the sweeping criticisms 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Fawcett), though 
he believed that under them there lay a 
strong substratum of facts which it would 
be well for India that the Government 
should at no distant date attend to. 

Mr. ANDERSON observed that every 
argument used by the hon. Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. Smollett) and every 
statement he had made tended in the 
strongest way in favour of the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Hackney. The 
hon. Gentleman used very plain lan- 
guage; he had dealt out his blows 
right and left, his own friends coming 
in for the largest share of them; he 
repeated the phrase of ‘ plundering 
and blundering,” and talked about 
accounts being cooked; but the House 
could not accept such statements merely 
on the authority of the hon. Mem- 
ber. They needed inquiry to establish 
how far they were true, and how far 
they were not. Deputations had waited 
upon the Secretary for India, asking 
that the protective duties on cotton 
goods might be modified on the ground 


that they pressed grievously upon our 
manufacturing interest, and Lord Salis- 
bury had informed them that while 
heartily participating in their views, he 
was unable to accede to their request in 
consequence of the financial position of 


India. But surely this sum of £800,000 
per annum, which was raised by means 
of these protective duties, might be saved 
in some way or another, and thus enable 
this grievous burden to be taken off the 
shoulders of our manufacturers. The 
expenditure upon reproductive works 
appeared to be the key to the position of 
Indian finance. If such works were 
truly reproductive, and if they were 
executed with judgment, honesty, and 
economy, it was good policy to undertake 
them ; but they would prove ruinous in 
opposite circumstances, and he was 
afraid that these works in India had 
been carried out without judgment, 
without economy, and he was afraid 
even without honesty. In all these cir- 
cumstances he was of opinion that in- 
quiry was necessary, and he should 
therefore give his voice in favour of the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Hackney. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE agreed with 
those who regarded this question as 
being a grave and an important one. 
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It was quite true, as had been stated by 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Fawcett) in his very interesting and 
moderate speech, that the great pres- 
sure occasioned by the state of the 
finances of India was a source of 
political danger, and the only ques- 
tion was whether the remedy proposed 
by the hon. Member, that of inquiry by 
a Committee of that House, was a proper 
one to meet the evil he had pointed out, 
and the speech of the hon. Member 
himself and those of the other hon. 
Members who had supported his Motion 
rather proved the contrary. In his 
opinion, questions of this kind could be 
very much better discussed in debates in 
that House than in Committee. The 
fact was that the Members of Commit- 
tees appointed to inquire into Indian 
subjects, instead of being kept within 
the limit of 15 fixed by a former Resolu- 
tion of that House, had been increased 
to 30, and comprised all the hon. Mem- 
bers, whether speakers or listeners, who 
were usually present when such questions 
came before the House. Therefore, hon. 
Members might just as well discuss 
Indian matters in their places in the 
House instead of going upstairs to take 
what had been termed untrustworthy 
and unsatisfactory evidence. Those hon. 
Members who had spoken this evening 
had shown that besides having given 
considerable attention to details, they 
were capable of grasping the subject as 
a whole; and, therefore, they were not 
likely to derive much benefit from any 
information they would obtain by further 
inquiry by a Committee, the Reports of 
which were almost always a matter of 
compromise between men holding dif- 
ferent ideas. A very interesting debate 
was had upon Indian affairs in 1871, 
and that, at all events, was not open to 
the objection mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Smollett), 
that these debates were’always put off 
until near the 12th of August, because 
it was held on the 24th of February. 
In that year the Government, in compli- 
ance ‘with the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Hackney, proposed that a 
joint Committee of both Houses should 
sit to inquire into the matter. This, 
however, was not agreeable to the 
House, and, eventually, a Committee of 
the House of Commons alone was 
appointed ; and that Committee when 
it sat was presided over by that 
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very able gentleman, Mr. Ayrton, who 
did his work admirably, and who, 
though he had lost his seat in that 
House, had not lost his interest in the 
subject, having since then compiled one 
of the most valuable records in the 
shape of evidence and a digest that had 
ever resulted from the sitting of any 
Committee of the House. That Com- 
mittee sat for three Sessions, and it 
made a series of very short but very im- 
portant Reports. In 1872 and 1873 
Indian questions were amply discussed 
in that House, many of them being 
those which were pending at the time 
before the Committee. Many Members 
who took part in those discussions were 
no longer there to assist their delibera- 
tions. Mr. Eastwick, Mr. Fowler, Mr. 
Dickinson, Mr. Magniac, Sir Charles 
Wingfield, Colonel Sykes, were no longer 
in the House, but others with perhaps 
equal knowledge had taken their places. 
The other Committee to which the hon. 
Member for Hackney had referred was 
one over which he (Mr. Cave) had un- 
worthily presided, and its inquiries were 
much more limited in scope than had 
been those of the preceding one. It 
simply inquired into the charges payable 
in this country for which the revenues of 
India were liable: though certainly he 
had had much difficulty in preventing the 
inquiry running wide of the mark. The 
Report of that Committee did not err 
through want of liberality towards India. 
It laid down as wide a proposition in 
favour of India as ever a governing 
country laid down for a governed country 
—namely, that there should be no ex- 
penditure of Indian revenues except for 
the purposes of India. But payments 
' for the Army and the Navy, where they 
were employed for Indian purposes and 
payments for public works in India, 
came fairly within the terms of that 
proposition. That Committee inquired, 
among other matters, into the way 
in which India was treated at home, 
and whether the India Office could 
hold its own against the other offices 
of State, and whether the India Office 
itself was sufficiently careful of In- 
dian interests. At that time an inter- 
departmental Committee, which had 
been sitting for some time, was endea- 
vouring to bring to issue certain disputed 
questions between the War Office on the 
one hand and the India Office on the 
other, but it had come to a dead-lock. 
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Our Committee reported that although 
for some time matters had been very 
loosely conducted, they had then greatly 
improved. We further reported that 
the inter-departmental Committee ought . 
to be strengthened by the adding to its 
members of the Departments an inde- 
pendent head, when it would then be 
better able not only to examine but to 
bring to a practical conclusion the ques- 
tions that came before it. Some dis- 
satisfaction was expressed as to the 
result of that Committee, it being 
stated that the War Office had been 
unduly favoured ; but he was unable 
to express an opinion upon that point. 
He was ready to admit that the in- 
quiry conducted by the Parliamentary 
Committee had been incomplete. The 
last resolution of that Committee was 
that it should be re-appointed the next 
Session for a very limited purpose indeed 
—namely, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the expenditure in this country on 
public works in India into Home charges 
unconnected with military expenditure. 
That was not his Resolution, and he con- 
fessed that he would rather it had not 
been passed, because he thought that 
ample information on this point was 
contained in the evidence before Mr. 
Ayrton’s Committee; but, of course, he 
was bound by that Resolution. He 
doubted very much the utility of ap- 
pointing a Committee for the purpose of 
inquiring into the general question. The 
fact that various subjects of inquiry had 
been proposed in the course of this de-_ 
bate showed that the House ought to be 
extremely careful about the appointment 
of any Committee ; otherwise they would 
be involved in a general inquiry on such 
questions, as whether the transfer of the 
Government of India from the East India 
Company to the Imperial Government 
was an advantageous thing, for the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) went as far as that. That 
hon. Gentleman wished an inquiry into 
the relations of the Governor General 
and the Secretary of State and the un- 
willingness of statesmen in this country 
to go to India as Finance Ministers or 
as Governor Generals. [Sir GxrorGE 
CamPBELL said, he only used those ques- 
tions as arguments.| But that was next 
door to inquiring into those questions. 
At any rate, that showed what was in 
the hon. Member’s mind at the time. 
[Sir Gzorcz Campsett said, he only re- 
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ferred to those matters for the purpose of 
showing how widely the Members who 
had spoken differed.] Just so; that 
was exactly his own meaning. The hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Smollett) 
wished for no inquiry; but he wished 
the House to affirm principles, which 
were no doubt good to a certain extent, 
but could not be carried to the extent 
to which he wished. them to be carried. 
You could not state a capital and revenue 
account of a country like that of a firm. 
The whole country was the capital, 
but when works were carried on by 
special loans, then no doubt Returns 
should show that the money which had 
been borrowed had been spent on those 
objects for which it was borrowed. 
He agreed that money should not be 
diverted from the objects for which it 
was borrowed, and if, as alleged, this 
had been done, in should be noticed 
and exposed. At the same time, he 
thought it was going too far to say 
that extraordinary public works were 
unproductive because they did not 
produce a revenue. It was well known 
from the evidence of the Commit- 
tee which sat on the subject that the 
value of land, the value of produce, the 
rate of wages, and a great many other 
things had risen enormously in those 
parts of the country in which public 
works had been coustructed. But it was 
quite true that it required the greatest 
possible care to prevent these things 
being done too rapidly, and, especially, 
to prevent their being wastefully done. 
Lord Salisbury stated his opinion’ be- 
fore the Committee—that the true safe- 
guard of India was the watchfulness of 
the House of Commons. He would 
rather see that watchfulness show itself 
in debates on all these questions than 
see them shelved, he might say, in the 
Blue Books of Committees. Still, he ad- 
mitted that any objection that might be 
raised with regard to the way in which 
expenditure on those works was carried 
on, and especially as to the charges 
payable in this country might be a legiti- 
mate object of inquiry, as the Committee 
which sat on this subject pronounced it 
to be, and, as he had before said, he, 
for one, was bound by the resolution of 
that Committee, and could not go back 
from it. The inquiry ought most cer- 
tainly to be limited to that, for if there 
was one thing wanted in India more 
. than another it was the strong hand 
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of government. There could not be a 
worse thing than appearance of divided 
counsel. Such a division would surely 
be exaggerated in India, and especially 
in the Native Press. With regard to 
inviting Natives to come to this country 
and give evidence in the House on any 
grievances, he must say he thought that 
was a proceeding which ought to be most 
carefully guarded against. There would 
be no lack of such witnesses, and the 
Committee would either excite false 
hopes, or be accused of shelving the 
question. He admitted the pressure, he 
admitted the danger ; but, for reasons 
already mentioned, he viewed with alarm 
the re-opening of an inquiry before a 
Committee. The speeches he had heard 
that night confirmed him in his opinion 
that the fittest place for discussing Indian 
questions was the floor of the House of 
Commons. 

GreneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
supported the Motion. He thought it 
would be a wise and proper course, es- 
pecially at the present time, to appoint a 
Committee to inquire into the subject of 
Indian finance. Considering the position 
of Eastern affairs at this moment, it was 
necessary that we should show the world 
that India was governed not only on 
generally right principles, but with a 
prudent regard to her financial resources. 
Turkey’s present condition was a striking 
illustration of the evils arising from an 
unsound system of finance; because it 
was mainly owing to the successive 
borrowings which we had permitted her 
to indulge in since the Crimean War 
that she had fallen into so disordered a 
state. Much of the oppression now and 
recently existing in Turkey was due to 
the necessity of raising money from the 
impoverished people to cover the interest 
on these constant loans. No doubt the 
wasteful extravagance of the Sultan in 
building palaces and laying in stocks of 
guns and arms as well as warlike ma- 
chinery must also have increased largely 
the financial pressure. We ought to 
take warning from her deplorable ex- 
perience and avoid the like system we 
were following in the case of India. 
Since 1857 hardly a year had passed 
without our raising money by loan on 
account of India, whose Debt within 
the last 20 years had more than doubled. 
He did not say that they ought under 
no circumstances whatever to borrow 
for Indian purposes; but he main- 
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tained that some limit should be laid 
down in respect to the contraction of 
such debt; and he had, thtrefore, hoped 
that the Government would have been 
only too glad to allow the House of 
Commons to appoint a Select Committee 
to investigate the state of the finances 
of India both as regarded the Indian 
and the Home Charges. As to the 
doubts expressed about there being no 
danger of Russian interference with our 
great Dependency, he might mention 
that her interference had led to the 
largest amount of Debt which India 
had contracted in the present century ; 
and as long as Russia might approach 
to the borders of our Empire he main- 
tained that the experience of the past 
showed that great commotions must be 
expected there unless we proved by 
good administration that our Govern- 
ment was more worthy of ruling over 
that part of the East than was Russia. 
In the event of these commotions arising 
it would be impossible to garrison India 
with our present Forces, and it would 
be necessary to increase the European and 
Native Armies at a cost of £10,000,000 
or £12,000,000. Either the finances of 
England must bear a portion of this 
expenditure, or additional taxation must 
be imposed on India, which would be 
attended with the greatest danger. Our 
powers of taxation in India had been 
restricted by our own acts. And as we 
had not derived all the advantage we 
ought to have done from the land tax, 
we had been obliged to resort to other 
taxes, such as the income tax; and we 
had largely increased the salt tax, until 
in a few years we had quadrupled it in 
Madras, and raised inordinately the 
price of a condiment so necessary to the 
poorest classes of the population living 
mainly on a vegetable diet. In support 
of the demand for inquiry he urged that 
the Members of the House required, for 
the discharge of their duties, fuller in- 
formation than they now possessed on 
many points of importance. The Home 
military expenditure of India was be- 
lieved to be far beyond what was neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the garri- 
son, and a burden was thereby thrown 
upon India from which she ought to be 
relieved. The provision and the main- 
tenance of vessels for the transport of 
troops appeared enormous. About 
£4,000,000 had been spent in the annual 
maintenance of these costly vessels, and 
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year by year these charges would in- 
crease. Now, considering the use that 
might be made of the excellent and 
efficient mercantile fleet engaged in the 
India trade it was a blunder to retain 
these vessels; there were no more costly 
white elephants than these transports. 
The extraordinary Budgets interfered 
with any real check on expenditure, and 
it became a question how to alter the 
form in which the accounts were made 
up so as to remove all inducements and 
opportunities to cook them. It was also 
desirable to ascertain how most easily 
to introduce a system of audit that 
would show whether all the liabilities of 
a year were or were not charged within 
that year, which at present was entirely 
wanting. With regard to the point as 
to irrigation works raised by the hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Smollett), 
he (Sir George Balfour) quite admitted 
that great mistakes had been made; 
and here, again, Parliamentary inquiry 
was required to ascertain why the vast 
expenditure incurred had not produced 
such satisfactory results as had been ex- 
pected. But that inquiry would bring 
to prominent view the immense benefit 
to the Madras Presidency from the 
money spent on irrigation works. The 
labours and good services of Sir Arthur 
Cotton would then be fully known and 
appreciated. But it was not necessary 
to go to India to find such a state of 
things in connection with public works. 
An official Return, which would shortly 
be in the hands of Members, showed 
that on harbours in this country there 
had been an unprofitable expenditure 
which would probably surprise hon. 
Members. In spite of the failures, 
however, it must be admitted by the hon. 
Member for Cambridge, himself, that 
there had been a most marked improve- 
ment brought about by the irrigation 
works of the Madras Presidency. That 
hon. Gentleman was Secretary of the 
Board of Revenue of that Presidency in 
1833, when a dreadful famine visited the 
country, and no doubt he was aware that 
districts which suffered severely then, 
but which had since had the advantage 
of irrigation, were comparatively free 
from the distress which at present pre- 
vailed. 

Mr. SMOLLETT: I had nothing to 
do with the Board of Revenue at that 
time. I was assistant in the Chief Se- 
cretary’s office. 
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maintained that the endeavour to guard 
against periodical droughts by means 
of irrigation works had been a very 
proper experiment, and he hoped that, 
profiting as much as possible by the 
mistakes of the past, Government would 
continue the attempt to store up water 
into the arid parts of India. He be- 
lieved it could be done at a general cost 
of £2 for every acre irrigated. It was 
lamentable that famines should occur in 
districts where there were rivers full of 
water now running in a great degree 
into the sea, and affording an abundant 
supply of water which might be used to 
fertilize the soil. As to the administra- 
tion of the Public Works Department, 
it had always appeared to him that the 
object Government had had in view had 
been merely to spend money, not to 
employ it to the greatest advantage ; 
and that the failures in works of all 
kinds had been more due to faulty ad- 
ministration than to defects on the part 
of Government in deciding on the neces- 
sity of the work. One radical mistake 
was that minute supervision of the works 
had not been left to the local authorities, 
who were most interested in seeing 
that the money was properly laid out. 
That control was mainly centralized in 
Calcutta. He had never been able to 
realize the propriety of establishing an 
Engineering College in this country, on 
which they had already spent in one 
way or another £250,000 sterling. He 
very much doubted whether the experi- 
ence and training which the pupils got 
here would supply a sufficient number 
of qualified engineers, and it was cer- 
tainly a point that required full in- 
vestigation. Another matter, which he 
thought might very properly be made 
the subject of inquiry, was that of the 
customs duties in India. There were now 
about 300 articles upon which import 
duty was chargeable, and he contended 
that all but three or four could be given 
up without any appreciable sacrifice of 
Revenue. The hon and gallant Gentle- 
man concluded by referring to the system 
of military expenditure at home in con- 
nection with India, as well as to the 
outlay on military organization in that 
country as subjects which demanded in- 
quiry. It was fully expected that the 
inquiry of 1874 would have been con- 
tinued, but not only had that been set 
aside, but even information asked for in 
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respect to the heavy demands on India 
for military expenses at home had been 
refused. He hoped the House would 
insist on the necessity of also completing 
those investigations into other questions 
which still remained unfinished. So far 
from any evil resulting from such in- 
quiries the people of India would be 
glad to find that their affairs were being 
regarded with a watchful eye by the re- 
presentatives of the English nation. 
Mr. ONSLOW mentioned the names 
of Lord Elgin and Lord Mayo, as a re- 
futation of the statement which had 
been made that as good Viceroys could 
not be got now as formerly. The name 
of Lord Mayo would descend to the 
people of India and be as much prized 
as the names of Canning and Dalhousie. 
The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) was mistaken in sup- 
posing that the Viceroys of India pro- 
cured the appointments of their own 
Finance Ministers, who were appointed 
by the Secretary of State in Council after 
mature consideration. As to the pro- 
posed Committee of Inquiry, he thought 
that after the experience of the Com- 
mittee of 1871, which had sat for three 
consecutive Sessions, and taking into 
account the numerous subjects which 
were spoken of that evening as demand- 
ing investigation, it would be idle to 
expect that the labours of such a Com- 
mittee would be concluded in the lifetime 
of any human being now in existence. 
He was, at the same time, of opinion 
that the question of Public Works Or- 
dinary and Public Works Extraordinary 
in India and the division between them 
was one well deserving of consideration, 
for when the state of Indian finance was 
borne in mind it seemed to him to be 
somewhat appalling that the country 
should have been called upon to bear 
the enormous additional burden of 
£50,000,000 for irrigation works. A 
great portion of the money so laid out 
had, he was afraid, been expended in a 
very hasty way and on objects which 
had not been thoroughly considered. 
The fact was we had, he was afraid, 
too many irons in the fire in India, 
where, he contended, the true policy 
was to proceed gradually, so that so 
great a strain might not be put on her 
resources as in former years. As to 
such an inquiry as that which was sug- 
gested, however, by the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), he saw no 
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chance of its being productive of any 
practical good, for every diminution of 
expenditure which could be made had 
already been advocated and every 'in- 
crease of taxation which was possible 
devised. It was a very difficult thing 
to tax the people of India, who might 
be said to live from hand to mouth, and 
he believed the taxation at present was 
about as great as they could bear. As 
far as the Army was concerned, it might 
be taken as certain that if the Govern- 
ment reduced the expenditure they would 
be obliged to reduce the number of 
men; and the question, therefore, was 
one for the War Office and the Secretary 
of State for India to decide, and not for 
the House of Commons to express any 
opinion on. Such a subject, therefore, 
could not with advantage be referred to 
a Committee such as was proposed. 
There was another consideration to be 
borne in mind. India was a country 
subject not only to the ordinary fluc- 
tuations of finance, but also in a peculiar 
degree to famines, cyclones, little wars, 
inundations, &c., and it would be im- 
possible for a Committee to lay down 
any general rules for the guidance of 
the Viceroy in the case of any of those 
calamities. Moreover, even although 
the appointment of a Committee was 
desirable on general grounds, it would 
be somewhat inopportune at the present 
moment. Lord Lytton had not been 
long enough in India to have gained a 
thorough knowledge of the country, 
and the Finance Minister (Sir John 
Strachey) had only been recently ap- 
pointed ; so that the action of the Com- 
mittee would probably fetter their hands 
to an undue extent. He hoped, there- 
fore, the Government would not accede 
to the appointment of the Committee 
now asked for, but that they would see 
their way to grant a Committee for the 
investigation of the expenditure in con- 
nection with Public Works, Ordinary and 
Extraordinary. 

Mr. DUNBAR said, he did not re- 
gard the proposal to appoint the Com- 
mittee as at all inopportune. On the 
contrary, the appointment of a new 
Viceroy and a new Finance Minister 
rendered the proposed investigation de- 
sirable, more especially as the latter was 
not a man of the highest financial ex- 
perience. Any attempt to discuss in- 
tricate Indian questions in that House 
without the information which the Com- 
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mittee could supply would be hopeless, 
The only result would be that a few 
Members would come down, and he 
counted out in half-an-hour. On every 
ground the best course was to refer 
such questions to the Committee, and 
thereby show the people of India that 
Parliament was alive to its duties. It 
was now some years since the Finance 
Committee was appointed, and in the 
interval there had been two famines 
and a cyclone, and the Debt of India 
had been enormously increased. Surely, 
if an inquiry was necessary then, it was 
much more necessary now. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, there were 
many questions in connection with India 
which would be much better discussed 
by a Committee of Gentlemen conver- 
sant with those subjects than by the 
House of Commons; and he thought his 
hon. Friend the Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett) had made out a strong 
case in support of his Motion, from the 
fact that the House some years ago had 
appointed a Committee, and that at that 
time the appointment was supported by 
several Members of the present Govern- 
ment. Every reason which had been 
urged in the course of the present dis- 
cussion against a Committee being ap- 
pointed now might with equal force have 
been urged when the Committee to which 
he referred was agreed to years ago. It 
had been contented that the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Hackney should 
not be adopted, because the Committee 
which he contemplated could not report 
during the present Session of Parlia- 
ment. But why should it do so? What 
harm would there be if the Committee 
extended its labours over two Sessions ? 
The Committee which had been formerly 
appointed sat for three Sessions, and yet 
a Resolution had been unanimously passed 
by the Members who composed it that 
it should continue its labours to future 
years. He could not support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Cambridge 
(Mr. Smollett), because it went too far, 
asking the House, as it did, to affirm a 
Resolution to the effect that no more 
money should in future be borrowed to 
be spent on public worksin India. How 
could the House, with the limited infor- 
mation they possessed, adopt such a Re- 
solution? The real reason which led 
him to give an implied support to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney was the inefficient manner in which 
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Indian affairs were dealt with in that 
House. He remembered seeing the In- 
dian Budget brought forward at the 
close of last Session in a House consist- 
ing of 16 Members, and the present 
was the first time in his recollection 
when the subject of Indian finance was 
discussed at the commencement of a Ses- 
sion. He could not agree with his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Shoreham 
(Mr. Stephen Cave), that Indian subjects 
could be better discussed in that House 
than in a Committee. Upon every ground 
he thought the House should accept the 
Motion. No possible harm could be 
done by the appointment of a Commit- 
tee, and he feared that, if the House 
peremptorily refused to make an ap- 
pointment which would result in an 
inquiry into Indian finances—a matter 
of inconceivable importance to the mil- 
lions in our great Eastern Dependency— 
the people of India would think that in 
a matter so deeply affecting their prospe- 
rity, the House of Commons were more 
than indifferent to their welfare. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
no one could have heard the speech with 
which the hon. Member for Hackney 


(Mr. Fawcett) opened the debate without 
admitting that the hon. Member had 
been singularly fair, and that his argu- 


ment was a very able one. The hon. 
Member had stated his case very clearly, 
and, undoubtedly, if circumstances had 
had not changed between 1871 and 1877 
that case would have been a very strong 
one. While he differed from the hon. 
Gentleman on many of the views he had 
expressed with reference to Indian 
finance, he admitted that the hon. Mem- 
ber showed a sympathy with Indian 
matters and Indian affairs which he 
could wish many more hon. Gentlemen 
would emulate, for though he might 
be obliged to oppose many of the 
Motions made by the hon. Gentleman, 
yet opposition would be preferable to 
apathy. The subject which the House 
had now to consider was not merely the 
proposed appointment of a Committee, 
but the question of what good such an 
appointment would effect. As practical 
people, what they had to consider was 
whether the Committee would be likely 
to lead to an alteration and improvement 
in any of the many subjects which had 
been alluded to by many of the speakers 
during the debate. The hon. Member 
stated exactly the circumstances in which 
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the Committee of 1871 was appointed. 
That Committee was an experiment— 
he did not think it was a very successful 
experiment. It sat for three years and 
did not report. It accumulated, no 
doubt, an enormous amount of evidence ; 
but there was one very significant fact 
which had not been stated—the Com- 
mittee when appointed consisted of 21 
Members, and the quorum was seven. 
It was increased to 30 Members, and it 
was found necessary to reduce the 
quorum to five. That fact showed that 
the great bulk of the Members of the 
Committee either felt that the reference 
was so large, or the inquiries pushed by 
individual Members were so irrelevant, 
that it was not worth their while to con- 
tinue their attendance. He had no 
doubt it was due to the large scope of 
the inquiry that it sat for three years 
and did not report. The hon. Member 
for Hackney correctly stated that the 
Committee referred to came to the con- 
clusion at the end of 1873 that Natives 
of India should be examined as wit- 
nesses ; and he went on to insinuate that 
because they had not been called, they 
had been shunted by a side wind, which 
was an unworthy and ungenerous device. 
There was, however, no ground for such 
an insinuation. The only side wind 
which had been at work at the time 
was a Dissolution of Parliament, which 
brought the Committee to a close. The 
firstduty which devolved upon him as 
Under Secretary in the ensuing Session 
was to ascertain from several Members 
of the Committee who had been re- 
elected what their views on the subject 
were ; and he was shortly afterwards 
asked by the hon. Member for Tyne- 
mouth (Mr. T. E. Smith) whether it was 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to move for the re-appointment of 
the Committee? Replying to the Ques- 
tion he said that— 
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‘¢ The Committee had sat three years, and was 
composed of 31 Members. Of these 31 Members 
three had, owing to recent Ministerial changes, 
accepted posts which would not enable them to 
give their personal attendance on the Committee, 
even assuming that it was possible to re-appoint 
it. Of the remaining 28 no fewer than 13 had 
unfortunately lost their seats at the General 
Election, among them being the well-known 
names of Mr. Ayrton, the Chairman of the 
former Committee, Mr. Fawcett (who had since 
fortunately been re-elected), Mr. Eastwick, Mr. 
Crawford, and Sir Charles Wingfield. Under 
those circumstances it was not possible for the 
Government to re-appoint a Committee, a large 
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number of whose Members were no longer Mem- 
bers of the House. At the same time, it was 
under the consideration of Her Majesty’ Go- 
vernment whether or not it would be advisable 
to appoint a smaller Committee with a more 
limited reference, directing their attention to 
definite and tangible points connected with 
East Indian finance.’”—[3 Hansard, cexviii. 
337.] 

Well, later on, he moved for the appoint- 
ment of such smaller Committee, and 
that Committee sat for a year and made 
a Report. It was perfectly true that at 
the end of their Report the Members 
of this Committee suggested that they 
should be re-appointed, and, if he recol- 
lected aright, that suggestion was made 
on the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Hackney. It was perfectly true that 
Committee was not re-appointed; and 
as he had moved for its appointment, he 
was quite ready to take the responsibility 
of not moving for its re-appointment. 
He did not do so, for the simple reason 
that there was nothing further of a prac- 
tical nature for the Committee to inquire 
into. That he was prepared to show 
from their own Report. According to 
their Report, they divided the Indian 
Charges payable in this country into two 
heads—the first dealt with wide and 


somewhat speculative questions of policy, 
the next with matters of detailed ac- 


count. As to the second, there was 
nothing further to inquire into; and 
could anything have been more absurd 
than to have re-appointed 21 hon. Mem- 
bers to inquire into and report upon 
matters which dealt with wide and some- 
what speculative questions of policy? 
He was ready to admit that it appeared 
inconsistent to refuse to re-appoint the 
Committee after its Members had been 
once appointed, and after the suggestion 
of the Report had been made that they 
should be appointed again; but, on the 
other hand, he believed it to be far better 
to have left himself open to the charge 
of inconsistency than to have re-opened 
an inquiry which could not have led to 
any practical result. But the Committee 
had sat for a year and inquired into 
military charges which were payable in 
this country; and what was the result of 
that inquiry? The Committee suggested 
the re-appointment of a departmental 
Committee, as they found it impossible 
to go into the enormous mass of details 
which the question in dispute between 
the War Office and the India Office 
involved. An inter-departmental Com- 
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mittee was then appointed, with Mr. 
Bouverie as Chairman, who made a 
Report, and at that moment he (Lord 
George Hamilton) was Chairman of 
a Committee to consider that Report. 
Therefore, the only result of the Re- 
port of the Select Committee was that, 
on its recommendation, an inter-depart- 
mental Committee was appointed whose 
Report was now under the considera- 
tion of a departmental Committee. That 
was really a strong practical objec- 
tion to the appointment of a Committee, 
as the process seemed interminable be- 
fore they could arrive at any definite 
conclusion. The great object of the 
appointment of the second Committee 
was, if possible, to limit the Order of 
Reference, because the Notice put on 
the Paper was so wide that it was im- 
possible for any Committee of that House 
to arrive at a conclusion. Whatever 
objections he might have had to the 
appointment of that smaller Committee 
with a more limited reference had been 
immensely strengthened by the hon. 
Member for Hackney, because he said, 
‘‘ Only give me that smaller Committee, 
and there is not a question on Indian 
finance upon which I shall not be able 
to inquire.”” What the Government did 
not want was a roving Committee, in- 
quiring here and there and doing no 
good; but if they had a definite Com- 
mittee, they could refer definite points to 
them, in order to arrive at a definite 
conclusion. Then the hon. Gentleman 
said that in the next Session he (Lord 
George Hamilton) moved, not the re- 
appointment of this Committee, but the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the grievances of certain Indian 
officers, and the hon. Member insinuated 
that he had been almost too conciliatory 
in consenting to serve upon it. He did 
not think the hon. Member agreed to 
serve on that Committee from any ex- 
cessive display of conciliation, but rather 
from an uneasy conscience, because the 
Committee had to deal with a question 
which had been taken out of the control 
of the Secretary of State for India by 
the House of Commons. In 1866 Lord 
Salisbury had to deal with certain griev- 
ances of the officers of the Indian Army. 
He made certain suggestions and pro- 
posals which were carried into effect. 
In 1870, however, Colonel Sykes upset 
that arrangement. The Government of 
that day opposed the proposal of Colonel 
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Sykes, but they were beaten, and among 
the hon. Members who voted against 
the Government and upset Lord Salis- 
bury’s arrangement was the hon. Member 
for Hackney. The Government had to 
send to India for information, and when 
it was received at the India Office, it was 
found that the Resolution of the House 
was recorded against the Secretary of 
State for India. The Government had 
all the information to enable the India 
Office to act upon the Resolution, and 
therefore Lord Salisbury authorized him 
to move for a Select Committee, on the 
understanding that, as the House of 
Commons had passed a Resolution up- 
setting his more economical arrange- 
ment, on that House must rest the 
responsibility of agreeing to a final 
settlement with those officers. The hon. 
Member for Hackney was asked to serve 
on that Committee, and he (Lord George 
Hamilton) admitted that the hon. Mem- 
ber readily served and performed his 
duty well. The hon. Gentleman said 
that the finances of India were in sucha 
state that they could not meet any excep- 
tional expenditure, but that it had to be 
met by aloan. The hon. Member had 
been erroneously informed. The hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Smollett), 
who had moved an Amendment, spoke 
and indulged in a great amount of 
strong language, and he showered 
his epithets right and left. In those 
which he particularly applied to him 
(Lord George Hamilton) he charged 
him with being incomprehensible and 
repulsive; but in the statement which he 
made concerning the Under Secretaries 
of State, and which he must notice, the 
hon. Member said—‘‘ We manceuvre 
with great success in order to postpone 
the Indian Budget.” That was a state- 
ment which, as far as he was concerned, 
was devoid of the least shadow of foun- 
dation. The hon. Member for Cambridge 
used a great deal more strong language, 
which he did not think it was necessary 
for him to notice, except in one particular 
point, and that was that the officers, as 
he understood him, of the Public Works 
Department in India deliberately cooked 
their accounts. [Mr. Smonzerr: Hear, 
hear!] He would state as deliberately 
that that was a statement which no 
Member of the House should make. 
They might indulge in strong language 
towards each other, because they all 
knew what it meant—that it meant no- 
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thing. The hon. Member for Cambridge 


could not, however, express himself 
otherwise than in strong language, but 
it was a very different thing when lan- 
guage of that kind was applied to Eng- 
lish gentlemen serving thousands of 
miles away from their native land. They 
were naturally very sensitive as to what 
was said in this House, and it was 
neither proper nor becoming for a 
Member of the House to accuse all the 
officers of a large Department of the 
Indian Government of deliberately cook- 
ing their accounts. Whatever orders 
those officers received they acted on 
them, and he was certain that there was 
not the slightest intention on the part of 
the officers of the Public Works Depart- 
ment to lay garbled accounts before Par- 
liament. As to what was said of him- 
self personally, he did not care; but he 
spoke warmly on the subject, because it 
was his duty, as representing a Depart- 
ment, to reply—in the name of those 
who had no power to reply—to state- 
ments made in that House which he 
doubted would be made outside its 
walls. The hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge had also accused him of not 
understanding the various financial sub- 
jects he had to deal with; but he was 
afraid before he sat down he should 
have to convince the hon. Member that 
the hon. Member did not understand the 
A B C of the system which he attacked. 
He would, however, first refer to the 
subjects alluded to by other speakers. 
There was an evident impression on the 
part of the House that the Indian Go- 
vernment had great difficulty in balanc- 
ing their ordinary Revenue and Expendi- 
ture; that they were in the habit of 
rushing into the Money Market on every 
occasion of difficulty ; and that in conse- 
quence of the expenditure increasing in 
a greater ratio than the income the In- 
dian Government was rapidly approach- 
ing a state of insolvency. He would first 
take the Ordinary Indian Expenditure, 
next the Extraordinary Expenditure, and 
lastly he would deal with the Home 
Charges. If hon. Members wanted to 
know the position of Indian finance now 
and what it was 16 or 18 years ago, 
they had nothing to do but to read the 
gee and lucid statement of the late 

r. Wilson, who was sent out in 1860 


to take charge of the finances of India. 
When he arrived in India he was 
obliged to estimate for a deficit for the 
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past three years of £30,500,000. He 
proposed to put on additional taxation 
and reduce expenditure, but he was ac- 
tually obliged to estimate for a deficit of 
£6,500,000. When he looked back 
upon the past, therefore, he found it to 
be much more gloomy than the present. 
He had heard favourable views expressed 
as to the management of the finances of 
India by the Court of Directors. But 
let the House look to the Returns from 
1814 to 1860—a period of 46 financial 
years. The surplus in 13 years alone 
amounted to £8,895,437, and there was 
a deficit in 23 years of £72,195,416, 
and that was the condition of Indian 
finance when India was handed over to 
the British Crown. The Debt was, how- 
ever, no doubt much smaller. During the 
three years—namely, 1857, 1858, and 
1859—there was a deficit of £30,500,000 
to be made up by loan in consequence of 
the Mutiny. All that excessive expendi- 
ture of £72,000,000 was unremunerative 
outlay for the purpose of meeting the 
deficits of succeeding years, or for war 
purposes, or perhaps for both. The 
position of Mr. Wilson was such as to 
lead any ordinary mortal to despair, but 
he so admirably estimated the finances 
that in a few years great changes oc- 
curred. He had great difficulties to 
contend with. He had an enormous 
Army expenditure to meet. Owing to 
the Mutiny in India there was an increase 
of 45,000 European troops. In addition, 
barracks had to be provided for the 
men, and this entailed an enormous and 
immediate expenditure on the Indian 
Government. Nor was Mr. Wilson able 
to make any corresponding reductions in 
the expenditure in the Indian Army, be- 
cause the Government were bound to 
give the officers their pay, allowance, and 
pensions, whether they were employed 
or not. Whatever opinion that House 
might have of the East India Company, 
they did little more than maintain peace 
and collect revenue. When India was 
transferred to the Government of the 
Crown it was necessary to think of im- 
proving the condition of the people by 
promoting education and doing other 
things which in this country were un- 
dertaken by local authorities, in the ab- 
sence of whom in India they devolved 
upon the Central Government. In 1860 
and 1861 the financial revenue amounted 
to £42,900,000, and the expenditure to 
£46,900,000, leaving a deficit of 
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£51,300,000, and the expenditure 
£49,600,000, showing a surplus of 
£1,700,000. [Mr. Fawcerr: That does 
not include Extraordinary Expendi- 
ture.] Certainly not; and unless you 
kept Ordinary distinct from Extraordi- 
nary Expenditure you could never un- 
derstand the financial position of India, 
It was because he confused capital and 
revenue accounts that the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) arrived at 
the conclusions he did. The great in- 
crease in the Revenue of India had not 
been the result of increase in the taxa- 
tion. The income tax, which brought 
in £2,000,000, had been abolished, Cus- 
toms duties had been diminished, and 
only the salt duty had veen raised. 
The income tax affected only that class 
in India which was at present the least 
taxed of all—namely the well-to-do 
Natives. He did not blame Lord North- 
brook for what he did. He was subjected 
to great pressure from the Home Govern- 
ment; but in looking back impartially 
upon what had occurred all must agree 
that the abolition of the income tax was 
a mistake. There had been a great in- 
crease in the trade of India. In 1860 
it amounted to £63,000,000, and in 
1875-6 it amounted to £104,000,000, 
conclusively proving that India was 
not excessively taxed, or it would have 
been impossible for the trade to have 
increased to such an extent if taxation 
had been of the nature described. 
The impression jhad been conveyed 
that ‘the Government were in the 
habit of borrowing money to meet de- 
ficits caused by the excess of Ordinary 
Expenditure over Ordinary Revenue, but 
from 1860-1 to 1875-6 there had been 
surpluses as well as deficits; and not- 
withstanding exceptional expenditure, 
and including the first year when Mr. 
Wilson had to borrow £5,000,000, the 
surpluses exceeded the deficits by 
£793,000. From 1860 to 1875-6 not 
6d. had been borrowed to meet the ordi- 
nary expenditure of the year, and yet 
the revenue had borne a number of new 
charges which were formerly charged to 
capital and raised by loans. From 
1869-70 to 1875-6 the surplus of ordi- 
nary revenue over ordinary expenditure, 
including all kinds of expenditure, had 
amounted to £6,600,000, and, excluding 
famine expenditure, to £13,000,000. In 
ordinary years the surplus of ordinary 
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revenue over ordinary expenditure might 
be estimated at £2,000,000. Hedid not 
say that according to the Budget Esti- 
mates that would appear, because the 
Government were very cautious in fram- 
ing those Estimates; but, if hon. Mem- 
bers looked at the accounts they would 
find that was the result. Now we had to 
deal with two great disasters in the 
current financial year — a heavy fall 
in silver involving the loss of about 
£2.000,000, and the serious famine in 
Madras and Bombay. If there had been 
no famine, there would have been no de- 
ficit in consequence of the loss upon silver; 
but there would be a deficit on the present 
year, because of the famine. The finances 
of no country could stand such a drain 
as was put upon them by these disasters; 
and if they were to be anticipated by 
ordinary taxation, it would be heavier 
than was necessary for carrying on the 
government. He hoped, therefore, the 
House would get rid of the illusion that 
the Indian Government were unable to 
make both ends meet when a famine 
occurred, and were obliged to borrow, 
when the fact was that since the year 
when Mr. Wilson took charge of the 
finances every famine had been met out of 
the ordinary revenue, and yet there was 
a surplus. He would next refer to the 
extraordinary works. When Mr. Wilson 
went out, two classes of works were 
necessary—namely, unproductive works, 
such as barracks and civil buildings, 
which were chargeable to revenue, and 
reproductive works, such as irrigation 
canals and railways, which were neces- 
sarily undertaken by private companies 
with a Government guarantee, because 
there was no prospect of profit without 
such guarantee. The question at that 
time was whether everything was to be 
allowed to stand still or whether it was 
worth the while of the Government to 
undertake the works in order to develop 
the material prosperity of the country ; 
and, on mature consideration, it was 
concluded that it was better to make 
the necessary guarantee an annual 
charge against revenue. The direct 
results did not adequately represent 
the advantages of such works, which 
were indirectly enormous, greatly in- 
creasing the strength of our military 
force, economizing administration, and 
increasing the wealth which was sub- 
ject totaxation. In 1869 Lord Lawrence 
wrote an elaborate Minute, pointing out 
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the enormous advantages that had ac- 
crued from the construction of railways, 
but pointing out that they had been con- 
structed on an expensive system. The 
guarantee of 5 per cent had not secured 
economy in either construction or ma- 
nagement. Lord Lawrence, therefore, 
suggested that the Government should 
undertake the construction of irrigation 
works and railways, and the principle 
then adopted was extended by Lord 
Mayo and Lord Northbrook. The only 
reason why there was apparently an 
annual deficit now was, that the whole 
of the annual expenditure upon the 
construction of irrigation works and 
railways was now charged against re- 
venue, whereas formerly it was not 
shown as such a charge. He could 
not help smiling when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge found satisfaction 
in referring to certain years in which 
he said there was a surplus which 
was no sham, for, when account was 
taken of the guarantees at 5 per cent 
there was a deficit of £7,000,000, and, 
in later years, when he assumed there 
was a deficit, the whole amount of the 
sums expended upon these works was 
charged against revenue, although only 
a portion of that sum was borrowed 
not as formerly at 5 per cent, but at 
4 per cent. It was in consequence 
of the extravagant system of gua- 
ranteeing companies that the Govern- 
ment of India undertook to construct 
their own works. They estimated the 
amount they might expend annually, 
but it formed no additional charge on 
the revenue of India, because there was 
an increased return on the older works, 
which would compensate for the works 
under construction for which money was 
borrowed. That was the principle on 
which the Government of India pro- 
ceeded. There was a two-fold process 
going on. The annual loss on railways 
and irrigation works was decreasing, 
while ‘the mileage and amount of irri- 
gated land were annually increasing. It 
was further assumed that these works 
would be constructed out of borrowed 
capital; but the fact was that a consider- 
able portion of them were paid for out of 
revenue. If the estimates and figures 
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were correct, there could not be the 
slightest doubt that India was not rapidly 
approaching a state ofinsolvency. It was 
in consequence of the adoption of a certain 
form of accounts that the hon, Members 
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for Cambridge and Hackney had placed 
before the House their gloomy views 
with regard to Indian finance. He was 
willing to admit that in the construc- 
tion of these works there was an amount 
of risk; because the outlay was cer- 
tain and the profit uncertain, and, there- 
fore, they ought to be very careful; 
but he said unhesitatingly that the ac- 
counts for the last two years had turned 
out far better than ‘the estimates for 
Public Works, and upon the whole the 
House could not complain of the state 
of the finances of India. Looking to the 
Revenue side of the account there would 
appear a deficit, but that was not what 
in England would be so called, any more 
than an expenditure by a railway com- 
pany out of capital. On the other side 
they would see how that deficit was 
caused by the expenditure on Public 
Works Extraordinary added to the ordi- 
nary expenditure of the year. The Fi- 
nance Minister of India kept his ac- 
counts in a different manner from the 
financial accounts of England. He 
had first to provide for the whole ordi- 
nary expenditure of the year out of the 
ordinary revenue. The actual account 
turned out better than the estimate, and 


this surplus, which in England would be 
a balance applicable to the reduction of 
Debt, was in India put into Public Works 
Extraordinary. The Public Works Ex- 
traordinary were provided for first from 
the surplus of the oe year, and 


next by loan; the whole interest of the 
loan being included in the interest as 
Funded and Unfunded Debt, and charged 
on the year. -The Indian Government 
had adopted a system of accounts which 
was too honest; for the system led most 
persons to put an interpretation upon 
the accounts which was not strictly ac- 
curate. Last year he stated that during 
five years no’ less than between 
£17,000,000 and £18,000,000 had been 
spent, and only £14,700,000 borrowed. 
The balance was made up of the dif- 
ference between ordinary revenue and 
expenditure. Would any hon. Member 
support such a Resolution as that pro- 
posed by ‘the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge if it applied to a railway com- 
pany? Substituting the two words, 
‘‘ Railway Companies’ for ‘‘ Indian ad- 
ministration ” and ‘‘ Revenue and Capi- 
tal Accounts” for “ Ordinary and Ex- 
traordinary Expenditure,” how would 
the Resolution read ?— 
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‘‘That this House, viewing with alarm the 
financial deficits of Railway Companies during 
the last ten years, and the constant additions 
made to the capital account, is of opinion that 
no new railway should be undertaken which 
would necessitate the raising of fresh Loans, 
and that, in order to place the finances of Rail- 
way Companies on a satisfactory basis, the dis. 
tinction which is now made between Revenue 
and Capital Accounts should be discontinued.” 


If it was necessary. to extend railways 
in England it was far more necessary in 
India. The productive power of India 
was practically unlimited, and all that 
was required was facility of communica- 
tion; and therefore he was sure hon. 
Members who would refuse to apply 
such a Resolution to any company in 
England would still more object to ap- 
ply it to India. He would undertake 
to prove by applying any such Resolution 
to any railway company in the Kingdom, 
that it was rapidly becoming bankrupt. 
The constant practice was to annually 
increase their capital as against revenue. 
What they really wanted was a more 
accurate form of account. If they adopted 
the views of the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney, he could show that there was not a 
railway company in this country which 
was not heakerigl but if increased com- 
munication were more necessary in India 
than in England why should they at- 
tempt to apply a principle in India 
which they would never adopt for them- 
selves? He was ready to admit that 
this system of Public Works Extra- 
ordinary was an innovation. But it 
was remarkable that the instances to 
which the hon. Member for Cambridge 
alluded—the Orissa Canal and Madras 
Irrigation Works—were not constructed 
by the Government of India; indeed, 
it was the very failure of those works 
that had obliged the Government of 
India to construct their own works. 
It was contrary to our idea that the Go- 
vernment should undertake public works 
of a remunerative character; but if they 
wanted an accurate estimate of what 
they spent and of what they got for 
their expenditure they must alter the 
present form of account. With the valu- 
able assistance of the Financial Secre- 
tary he hoped he might shortly be able 
to make proposals which would show 
what was their capital liability and what 
was their revenue, and then they could 
see whether the increase of their capital 
was met by a corresponding increase of 
their revenue. It was by an alteration 
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of account and not by laying down any 
absolute rule that they could improve 
the public works system in India. The 
Resolution of the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge was not worth the paper on which 
it was printed. There was a great 
famine in Bombay and Madras. Hun- 


dreds of thousands of people were em- 
ployed on public works, and they were 


going to pay them out of borrowed 
money. If this House declared that no 

ublic works were to be constructed by 
ccs money, and if he came down 
and said that it was absolutely necessary 
to infringe that Resolution, or otherwise 
that hundreds of thousands of people 
would starve, he ventured to say that 
the House, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, would support the Government. 
He was ready to admit that there might 
be some difference of opinion in regard to 
Public Works Extraordinary. He would 
not assert that they were not a proper 
subject to refer to a Select Committee ; 
but what he would say was, that they 
ought not to be so referred at the pre- 
sent moment, because the policy of the 
Public Works Extraordinary expendi- 
ture was closely connected with our 
Famine policy. The more he con- 
sidered the subject the more he was in- 
clined to some policy which would throw 
a greater responsibility on the local au- 
thorities, so that we might say to them 
—‘‘ If you wish to construct those works 
you must find the funds.” By some 
such system as that we should deal 
better with famines. We had now in 
India a new Viceroy and a new Finance 
Minister, and he was perfectly certain 
that suggestions would be made by both 
with regard not only to the treatment of 
famines, but of Public Works Extraor- 
dinary. It would be very unadvisable 
to appoint a Select Committee until the 
House was in possession of the views 
of the Indian Finance Minister, and of 
the Secretary of State for India, and 
then the Government would be perfectly 
prepared to refer this subject to a Select 
Committee, the reference to which should 
be carefully guarded, the question being 
whether it would be proper to continue 
this extraordinary outlay from public 
loans. One word with respect to the 
Home Charges to which attention had 
been directed. He was quite ready to 
admit, and had already stated, that it 
was the duty of every Secretary of State, 
if possible, to lessen the growth of these 
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Charges. Admiration of private enter- 
prize had, he thought, led them to bor- 
row too much in the English market ; 
they should borrow more in Calcutta 
and in India. The Secretary of State 
had pronounced a strong opinion on 
the subject, and therefore there was 
no need to refer the question to a 
Select Committee. One or two remarks 
now as to the position of the Indian 
Government. No one could be, for the 
short time he had been, in a subordinate 

osition in the India Office without 
ae struck by the great and increasing 
difficulties of the Government in India. 
They had established in India a Govern- 
ment which was perfectly unique in its 
character. They placed at the head of 
it a Governor General, whom they sur- 
rounded with civil administrators and 
military advisers, who were the ablest 
men that this country afforded. The 
Viceroy exercised a power and patronage 
such as no other subject enjoyed, and 
which did not always belong to Sove- 
reigns. But although it was a great and 
powerful Government, every iota of the 
authority exercised by the Viceroy was 
derived from Acts of Parliament. They, 
a self-governing people in Europe, had 
established an absolute Empire in Asia. 
The action of the Indian Government 
should be strong, persistent, and con- 
tinuous, its policy should be mature and 
well-defined. And yet there was not a 
small detail of policy in the administra- 
tion of that great dominion, not an 
isolated act of the Government of 
200,000,000 of people, which could not at 
any moment be reversed by a House 
10,000 miles away, whose elements were 
as shifting as the sands of the sea. They 
were anxious to infuse every element of 
stability and permanence into the Go- 
vernment of India, yet they were forced 
to subject it to the control of an As- 
sembly upon which every breath and 
every change of public opinion must 
leave its impress. How had these two 
elements been reconciled? Simply be- 
cause Parliament had declined to inter- 
fere, unless it saw that good results would 
follow; and had placed the responsibility 
of governing India upon a Minister who 
was responsible to it just as the Home 
or Foreign Secretary was. Although, 
therefore, he was perfectly ready as far 
as he was himself concerned to welcome 
inquiry into any subject connected with 
Indian Administration, yet he thought 
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they should not go and turn the whole 
of that Administration topsy-turvey un- 
less they knew the objects they had in 
view. There could be no object, in fact, 
there was nothing but danger, in per- 
petually burrowing and undermining the 
authority of the Indian Government. If 
that were so on ordinary occasions how 
much more on the present. He did not 
wish to exaggerate the crisis through 
which they were passing, and he hoped 
he might be able to make proposals this 
year which would satisfactorily meet 
their temporary difficulties and which 
would tend to a solution of their more 
permanent difficulties. One of the 
writers of the present day had accu- 
rately described the Government of this 
country as nothing more than a Parlia- 
mentary Committee. The Secretary of 
State was one of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and he had control over the 
Viceroy of India for the simple reason 
that he was nearer to the centre of autho- 
rity. The hon. Member for Hackney 


would be the last person to wish to em- 
barrass the Administration of India. 
But if one of the Houses of Parliament, . 
from whom all authority was derived, 
chose to delegate its powers to a Select 


Committee, was it possible to prevent 
the interference of that Committee with 
the action of the Government of India? 
They had now a new Viceroy and a new 
Finance Minister, both men of great 
ability, and they ought to give them fair 
play in the great crisis through which 
they were passing; and, if he might go 
a step further, he would say that the 
Secretary of State for India was a man 
in whom the great majority of the people 
of England had confidence. He was told 
that hon. Members on the other side 
were as ready as those on the Ministerial 
side to acknowledge the great services 
the Secretary of State had rendered in 
representing this country at Constanti- 
nople. But it was a somewhat curious 
way of showing the gratitude they felt 
by interfering with him in his own De- 
partment. [‘‘No,no!”] He was sure 
the hon. Member had not the slightest 
intention of doing anything unfair. But 
suppose the Select Committee expressed 
opinions contrary to those sent out by 
the Secretary of State, would not that be 
interference with the Secretary of State ? 
He thanked the House for the attention 
with which they had heard him. He 
quite admitted that the question of Pub- 
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lic Works Extraordinary deserved atten- 
tion. He could only state with regard 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Hackney, he opposed it, not because he 
feared investigation, or wished to curtail 
the powers of the Committee, but for 
the simple reason that it seemed to the 
Government inopportune, and that its 
operations could not fail to be, to a great 
extent, mischievous; and if the hon. 
Member pressed his Resolution to a 
Division he would appeal to the practical 
sense of the House to assist the Govern- 
ment in refusing a Motion which was 
nothing more than an inopportune at- 
tempt to resuscitate a Committee which 
had already come to a natural and not 
altogether undesirable end. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was disposed 
to defend the noble Lord against one of 
the strictures levelled against him by 
the hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
Smollett), who said that Under Secre- 
taries for India were anxious that the 
Indian Budget should be postponed till 
the latest day of the Session. In his 
opinion, on the contrary, the Under Se- 
cretary for India was the last person to 
wish to avoid a field-day ; and the House 
had seen to-night, from the cheerful 
animation of the noble Lord, the great - 
ability he had shown, the lightness and 
vivacity with which he had handled the 
subject, and his great industry in dealing 
with his figures, his surpluses, his Ordi- 
nary and Extraordinary Expenditure, 
that on no account would the noble Lord 
have wished to avoid discussion. He 
ventured heartily to congratulate the 
noble Lord upon the speech he had just 
delivered. Commencing by alluding to 
the Committees which had sat on Indian 
Finances and to the proceedings of those 
Committees, the noble Lord concluded 
with some general observations, in which 
he laid down the broad principle that to 
appoint a Committee was to supersede 
the Indian Secretary in the discharge of 
his important functions. Surely the 
noble Lord must have forgotten that the 
Leader of the House, the Home Secre- 
tary, and other Members sitting upon 
the front Ministerial Bench, had served 
with great satisfaction upon an Indian 
Finance Committee while out of office— 
a Committee which had sat for three 
years—and they did not appear to be of 
opinion that these three years had been 
wasted. The noble Lord said that so 
difficult was it to secure the attendance 
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of Members, that it had been found ne- 
cessary to increase the number of the 
Committee from 20 to 30, and even then 
it had been found difficult to secure a 
quorum, from which, he argued, that it 
would be unwise to re-appoint a Com- 
mittee. If so, why did the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer vote for the re-appoint- 
ment of that Committee? He (Mr. 
Goschen) preferred the unanimous opi- 
nion of those who sat upon that Commit- 
tee—that it was desirable to re-appoint 
the Committee—rather than the opinion 
of the noble Lord which was formed 
just now. Then the noble Lord stated 
that, though this Committee was ap- 
pointed with the approval of both sides 
of the House in 1871, circumstances had 
so far changed that it was no longer de- 
sirable that the Committee should sit. 
How had circumstances changed? In- 
dian finance was now in a more critical 
position even than it had been five or 
six years ago, when the Committee was 
appointed. Since that time the finances 
of India had been threatened by dangers 
which then were hardly contemplated ; 
and so far from a Committee being less 
necessary now, many grave questions 


had arisen which needed investigation 


in a still greater degree. The Commit- 
tee would not be appointed with any 
view to supersede or interfere with the 
Indian Government while they were 
grappling with a famine, but to assist in 
interesting this House in the affairs of 
the great Empire for whose welfare the 
House were responsible with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The useful Motion 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Fawcett) had 
led to as serious a debate upon In- 
dian finances as had for some time been 
witnessed ; and the noble Lord was to 
be congratulated that, instead of occu- 
pying little attention and speaking to 
empty benches, he had had the satis- 
faction of seeing that the House took a 
real interest in Indian administration. 
The supporters of the Motion asked the 
Government, then, not to cool that in- 
terest by refusing the materials and 
the information which were: necessary 
for any useful discussion. He did not 
agree with all the reasons urged for the 
appointment of the Committee. For 
example, he did not think, as the hon. 
Gentleman (Sir George Campbell) sug- 
gested, that a Committee would prevent 
those oscillations which had occurred in 
Indian financial policy. No Committee, 
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however long it might sit, would prevent 
such oscillations at home; and it would 
be impossible to prevent changes in 
cardinal questions of fiscal policy by any 
Committee of that House. But was the 
House sufficiently acquainted with the 
whole facts connected with Indian finan- 
cial administration? The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would not contend that 
the labours of a Committee, which would 
elucidate many difficult points and assist 
Members in taking part in Indian finan- 
cial debates, would be wasted. If the 
reference were too wide, let the Govern- 
ment limit it; but he hoped they would 
not say—‘“‘ There is no subject connected 
with Indian finance which we would 
wish to confide to the investigation of a 
Committee of the House of Commons,” 
A broad distinction might be drawn be- 
tween matters of policy and matters of 
fact. He agreed that there were many 
questions upon which no Committee 
would be able to arrive at so autho- 
ritative a couclusion as would our In- 
dian administrators. On the other hand, 
there were several questions on which 
the House of Commons would be able 
to assist those who were intrusted with 
the administration of the Indian Go- 
vernment. There was, for instance, the 
question of the silver currency, which 
affected the whole financial system in 
India, and with regard to which the 
Committee proposed to be appointed 
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‘might usefully consider the relations 


between England and India as to tax- 
ation and its payment in silver or gold. 
If last year the Government had not had 
the courage to resist the financial advice 
which came from India, a great mistake 
would have been made. As it was, the 
position taken by the Government at 
home, supported by the conclusions ar- 
rived at by the Select Committee, enabled 
the House of Commons to prevent the 
Indian authorities from taking steps 
which might not have been advisable. 
The question was one in reference to 
which the House of Commons had a 
perfect right to take steps in order to get 
all the information possible. The noble 
Lord had referred, in opposing the Mo- 
tion to appoint a Committee, to the fact 
that a Committee had been appointed in 
1874; but he seemed to forget that that 
Committee was appointed to inquire as 
to a different branch of the question, 
and its appointment was one of the 
reasons upon which the present Motion 
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of the hon. Member for Hackney was 
based, because an unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Committee was that it, 
or another similar Committee, should be 
re-appointed in order to carry the in- 
quiry through as regarded the whole of 
the questions involved. Although the 
Committee was not re-appointed it was, 
he thought, the general opinion of the 
House, that there were matters con- 
nected with Indian‘ finance, in regard to 
which an inquiry might be usefully 
conducted by a Committee of the House 
of Commons. With regard to the scope 
of the inquiry, he had no desire that the 
Committee should deal with questions in 
reference to which the Indian Govern- 
ment was already working in the direc- 
tion of reform; but he wished that it 
should deal with such other subjects as 
would properly come within its purview, 
and report at the end of the Session as 
to the results of the inquiries it had 
made up to that point. The House of 


Commons had already shown a great 
interest in questions affecting Indian 
finance, and he appealed to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer not to check that 
interest which appeared to be growing, 
especially as the whole tone of the de- 


bate showed that there was no desire to 
embarrass the Indian Administration 
either at home or in India. The hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Smollett) 
had stated that, on the occasion of the 
Indian Budget, the debates got into a 
muddle on account of an Amendment 
that had been moved by the hon. Member 
for Hackney ; but it was to be feared that 
this debate had got ‘‘ into a muddle” on 
account of the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge having moved an Amendment 
which, howeverimportant and interesting 
in itself, had really taken the House 
away, to a certain extent, from the ques- 
tion whether there should be an inquiry 
or not. The noble Lord, hearing certain 
criticisms on the conduct of Indian Ad- 
ministrators during some years, had 
taken the opportunity of vindicating 
generally the policy of the Indian Go- 
vernment; but that was scarcely a sub- 
ject which the House could at present 
enter into. The noble Lord certainly 
took a very rose-coloured view of 
Indian finance in the statement he 
had made, and had forgotten one point 
which had been stated over and over 
again on both sides of the House— 
namely, that the taxation in India was 
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such that in no emergency would it be 
possible to increase it. The state of 
Indian finance was such, though there 
might be a surplus in some years, as to 
demand serious consideration. Two 
millions for India was the ordinary sur- 
plus to which the noble Lord pointed, 
and that was a handsome sum; but in 
view of the great dangers involved in 
such an enormous outlay, and the im- 
mense difficulty of raising additional 
taxation in India, certainly the state of 
things was such as to require careful and 
anxious watching, and there was no 
Member of the House who would not 
deem it his duty to endeavour to form a 
judgment on these matters if they should 
come before it in the form of practical 
legislation. Members would not be able 
to discharge their duty satisfactorily if 
the Government did not assist them by 
placing before them the means that were 
at their disposal for educating them- 
selves and for educating the country in 
regard to the facts of Indian finance. 
It was to be regretted that the Govern- 
ment had come to the resolution to 
refuse the appointment of a Committee. 
If they had been prepared to assent to 
the appointment of a Committee on a 
more limited basis, the hon. Member for 
Hackney would probably have been very 
willing to listen to some proposition of 
the kind; but to say that there should 
be no inquiry, notwithstanding the re- 
commendations of former Committees, 
and because, there being a famine in 
India, officials could not have their minds 
distracted, was to throw more cold water 
on the growing interest in Indian finance 
than seemed either wise or expedient in 
the circumstances. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, after the extremely able and 
exhaustive speech of my noble Friend 
the Under Secretary for India, I had 
thought that it would not have been ne- 
cessary for me to have troubled the 
House with any remarks on this subject; 
but I feel bound to make a few observa- 
tions in deference to the very pointed 
appeal which has been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down. He asks of myself and of some 
of my Colleagues the question which, 
undoubtedly, it is not unfair to ask— 
namely, how it happens that although 
we now object to the appointment of this 
Committee, we have on previous occa- 
sions served upon Committees of a similar 
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character, and have joined in recom- 
mendations for their re-appointment. I 
would say this in regard to myself at all 
events—that the Committees which sat 
in 1871, 1872, and 1873, were appointed 
at the instigation, and on the initiation 
of the Government of the day, who wére 
of opinion that it was desirable, for 
reasons stated at the time, to appoint 
those Committees to inquire into certain 
matters connected with Indian financial 
administration, and that I had the 
honour of being placed on those Com- 
mittees. Certainly those Committees 
entered into a very exhaustive and 
minute inquiry into the accounts of the 
Indian Government, and among the 
results which I think were derived from 
that inquiry was this.advantageous one 
—that officers of the Indian service, 
who were connected with Indian financial 
departments, came over here and were 
brought face to face with Gentlemen ac- 
customed to the English financial system, 
and were subjected to examination, and 
were required to give explanations that 
led to a better understanding on their 
parts with regard to the mode of keeping 
accounts. With regard to our motives 
in recommending that the Committee 
should be re-appointed, it seemed to me 
undesirable at that time to close the 
inquiry until it had been brought to a 
natural termination, and had the laie 
Parliament entered another Session it 
would perhaps have been well to have 
endeavoured to obtain some practical 
result out of the labours of that Com- 
mittee. That, however, is speaking of 
the time that is past. These labours 
were necessarily left incomplete in con- 
sequence of the Dissolution of Parliament 
and the dispersion of the Members of 
the Committee; and I should like to 
know whether it is in the purview of the 
hon. Member for Hackney, in making 
his present Motion, that we should take 
up the work of that Committee and that 
we should undertake the duty of reading 
up and studying the whole of the evi- 
dence taken by the Committee. We are 
told that the labours of the Committee 
resulted in the production of a great deal 
of valuable evidence. I am quite ready 
to admit that; but I should like to know 
how many hon. Members of the House 
have made themselves acquainted with 
all that mass of matter. I think that it 
would not be at all an unprofitable un- 
dertaking if hon. Members who now 
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take so much interest in Indian affairs 
and in Indian finance would, before they 
enter upon another inquiry, make them- 
selves to some extent, at all exents, 
masters of the evidence which has been 
obtained by former inquiries. Several 
advantages have resulted from the in- 
quiries which have already been held. 
Thus, by degrees, we have got rid of 
many delusions and misunderstandings 
which at one time were prevalent 
amongst us, and those who take an 
interest in Indian finance understand 
many questions which were sealed books 
to them before. Moreover, those in- 
quiries have led to certain improvements 
in keeping accounts in India, and to the 
minds of certain Indian officials being 
directed to points which were not satis- 
factory. But in addition to that the last 
Committee led to the practical result of 
the appointment of a departmental 
Committee, over which Mr. Bouverie 
presided, and which brought to light 
things which it would have been impos- 
sible for a Committee of the House of 
Commons to have dealt with. I submit, 
therefore, that the previous inquiries 
have not been without useful and prac- 
tical results. But what are we now 
expected to do? It is certainly not de- 
sirable to have a Committee of the House 
of Commons sitting en permanence on 
Indian finance. It would be a very 
serious step to take to advise the ap- 
pointment of such a Committee, who 
might possibly begin to inquire into the 
amount of influence which the Viceroy 
ought to have in dealing with financial 
matters. The hon. Member for Hackney 
may, however, say that he would have 
the Committee appointed to inquire in 
some special matters; but it seems to 
me that the inquiry he proposes would 
have a very wide range, and that it 
would have very little definiteness in its 
object. We have not now more than 
some two or three Sessions remaining of 
this Parliament, and if we were to re- 
appoint the Committee of 1871, 1872, 
and 1873 we should merely accumulate 
the same mass of evidence without being 
able to attain any more practical result 
than the previous Committee secured. 
No doubt, Gentlemen might get a great 
deal of valuable and interesting infor- 
mation if a Committee were appointed ; 
but you must bear in mind that the 
proposed inquiry would be a most serious 
inconvenience to the Administration of 
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India. If the inquiry is to be worth 
anything, you must bring home your 
best officials from India in order that 
you may examine them. If you do not 
do that, you will do very little good ; 
and if you do that, it would undoubtedly 
cause a great deal of inconvenience in 
India. My noble Friend does not deny 
that it may be desirable to have at a 
certain time further inquiries into parti- 
cular points, and he has indicated one 
upon which at some future time it would, 
no doubt, be interesting, and might be 
very valuable, to have the opinion of a 
Committee of this House—namely, the 
system on which public works are pur- 
sued. But my noble Friend points out 
that if a Committee were now appointed 
you might cause great inconvenience to 
the Government of India just at the 
moment of a great crisis—just at the 
moment when a new Financial Secre- 
tary has gone over from this country 
and is anxious to supply himself with 
all the information at his command and 
the means of employing every official 
that he wishes to employ for the purposes 
of both grappling with a great emergency 
and considering this question in India. 
Not from a want of interest in India, 
far from it, but simply because we be- 
lieve the appointment of a Committee 
at the present time would be inconve- 
nient to India, we feel ourselves bound 
to resist the Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FAWCETT, in his reply, ad- 
mitted that, on one assumption, he agreed 
with all the Under Secretary for India 
had said about the finances of India, 
for if the extraordinary expenditure were 
omitted, he agreed that the finances of 
India might be represented to be in a 
satisfactory condition. He contended 
that the extraordinary expenditure ought 
not to be excluded, and believed that 
a Committee would find that such ex- 
penditure being included, the finances 
of India were not in a satisfactory con- 
dition. He protested against the remark 
of the Under Secretary for India that 
the passing of this Motion would imply 
a censure on Lord Salisbury. Was it 
ever said that the passing of previous 
Motions for the appointment of | a Oom- 
mittee implied a censure on the Secretary 
of State? As to the inconvenience which 
it was said the appointment of a Com- 
mittee at the present time would cause 
to India, it should be remembered that 
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when the Committee of 1874 was ap- 
=— the Bengal Famine was at its 

eight. As he had obtained no satis- 
factory answer to his arguments from 
the Government, he must take the sense 
of the House on his Motion. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
osed to be left out stand part of the 
buestion.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 123 ; Noes 
173: Majority 50. 


Question, 


“That the words ‘this House, viewing with 
alarm the financial deficits in our Indian Admi- 
nistration during the last ten years and the 
constant additions made to the debt of India 
during that period, is of opinion that no new 
public work should be undertaken which would 
necessitate the raising of fresh Loans either in 
India or in England; and that, in order to place 
the finances of India on a satisfactory basis, the 
distinction which is now made between Ordinary 
and Extraordinary Expenditure should be dis- 


continued’ be added, instead thereof,” 
put, and negatived. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Toe COMPTROLLER or tue 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Henry Somerset) 
reported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address, as followeth :— 


I have received with much satisfaction your 
loyal and dutiful Address. 


“Your assurance that the different measures 
which will be submitted to you will receive 
your careful consideration affords Me sincere 
gratification, and you may rely upon My cordial 
co-operation in your endeavours to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of My People in all 
parts of My Dominions. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MOWBRAY moved the follow- 
ing Resolution :— 


“That, except for a Money Bill, no Order of 
the Day or Notice of Motion be taken after half- 
past Twelve of the clock at night, with respect 
to which Order or Notice of Motion a Notice of 
Opposition or Amendment shall have been 
printed on the Notice Paper, or if such Notice 
of Motion shall only have been given the next 
previous day of sitting, and objection shall be 
taken when such Notice is called.” 


The right hon. Gentleman said, the only 
question in his mind was whether the 
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time had not come for him, as Chairman 
of the Standing Orders Committee, to 
ask the House. to make it a Standing 
instead of a Sessional Order. He was 
content however, this year, to move the 
Resolution in the same words as the 
House had previously passed it. 

Mr. GOLDSMID, in seconding the 
Motion, expressed the opinion that the 
time had arrived when this Rule ought 
to be made a Standing Order. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, except for a Money Bill, no Order of 
the Day or Notice of Motion be taken after half 
past Twelve of the clock at night, with respect 
to which Order or Notice of Motion a Notice of 
Opposition or Amendment shall have been 
printed on the Notice Paper, or if such Notice 
of Motion shall only have been given the next 
previous day of sitting, and objection shall be 
taken when such Notice is called.”—(M. 
Mowbray.) 


Captain NOLAN, while admitting 
that there was a great deal to be said in 
favour of the half-past 12 rule, pointed 
out that its effect last Session had been 
practically to put a stop to the Bills of 
private Members at that hour, without 
similarly affecting the Government Bills. 


The present hour, he thought, was too 
late for the discussion of so important a 
question, and he begged therefore to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Captain Nolan.) 


Mr. C. B. DENISON drew attention 
to the way in which Members sometimes 
put down their Bills day after day and 
failed to be present when they were 
called, thereby causing others who were 
interested in the subject to remain late 
in the House to no purpose; and he 
made the suggestion that when a Mem- 
ber had been absent twice consecutively 
under the circumstances, it should be 
open to any other Member to move the 
rejection of the Bill. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he hoped the hon. and gal- 
lant Member (Captain Nolan) would not 
press his Motion for an adjournment. 
The subject had been repeatedly before 
the House, and due Notice had been 
given that it would be brought forward 
that evening. Moreover, it was only a 
few minutes after 12 o’clock. He thought 
there would be a general if not a unani- 
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mous feeling that the Motion of his right 
hon. Friend, being identical with that 
which had been passed for several Ses- 
sions, should be adopted again. There 
were necessarily deficiencies in any Rule 
of this sort, and they were obliged to 
depend very much on the general good 
sense and good feeling of the House. 
But this half-past 12 rule, as it was 
called, had come to be very well under- 
stood, and, on the whole, he thought it 
had worked very fairly. One objection 
he had heard made, and which had cer- 
tainly sometimes made itself felt, was 
that occasionally a Member would put 
down a Notice of Amendment against an 
Order which was not likely to come on 
very early, and would nevertheless be 
absent when the Order was called, and 
thus leave it blocked in a way which 
gave rise to much inconvenience. At 
the same time, it was impossible alto- 
gether to avoid inconvenience in matters 
of this sort, and he thought they ought 
to trust to the common courtesy of hon. 
Members and to the general feeling of 
the House that the object of such regu- 
lations was not to stop business, but, as 
far as possible, to save time. The Rule 
had, he thought, worked well on the 
whole, and he hoped, therefore, it would 
be adopted as it stood. 

Mr. BUTT said, that he was sorry he 
could not agree with those persons who 
thought that this Rule had worked well. 
The result was that the House had sat 
later than it had ever done previously 
during his experience of its proceedings, 
and he would oppose the Motion. He 
agreed with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that they would do better to 
trust to the good feeling of the House. 
He had charge of a Bill last year, and, 
a Gentleman having put a Notice on the 
Paper, went to Ireland for a month and 
obstructed during that time the progress 
of the Bill. Towards the close of the 
Session they had to enter into a compro- 
mise about the Bill different from what 
the House had assented to. Would the 
House wish to sanction that sort of 
thing? There was another result. This 
struck only at Bills of Irish Members. 
nace He meant to say of private 

embers—a phrase he did not like. If 
he stood alone he should record his vote 
against the Motion, as he thought this 
system of restriction objectionable. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, that when the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Butt) 
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spoke of trusting to the good feeling 
of the House he seemed to forget 
the causes which had led to the ori- 
ginal enactment of the rule. It was 
the result of the inquiries of a Select 
Committee, composed of all the most 
experienced Members of the House, in 
1871, appointed in consequence of the 
scandalous (for it was nothing less) 
scenes which had occurred in previous 
Sessions, when alternative Motions of 
Adjournment of the House and of the 
Debate kept them marching round the 
Lobbies half the night on more than 
one occasion. The Committee recom- 
mended almost unanimously that no op- 
posed business of any kind should be 
commenced after 12°30. The rule was 
accepted in 1872 in its present shape, 
as modified by Mr. Gladstone, then 
Prime Minister, and though altered in 
1874 at the suggestion of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Dillwyn), so strong was the feeling 
in its favour, that it was restored to its 
original shape the very next Session by 
the urgent desire of the majority on 
both sides of the House. He (Mr. 
Heygate) had not proposed it this year, 
as he had hitherto done, because he felt 
the time was come when it must be 
made a Standing Order of the House, 
and he looked upon its proposal now 
by the Chairman of the Standing Orders 
Committee, as a step towards that de- 
sirable result as it was not expedient 
that a Rule so necessary for the health 
of Members and the decorum of their 
proceedings should be left to the acci- 
dental proposal of an individual Mem- 
ber in each Session. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH said, he 
thought that in this matter there might 
almost be said to be involved the perse- 
cution of private Members, and the 
driving of them to distraction. He de- 
precated the adoption of anything which 
would further curtail their privileges. 
He expressed himself decidedly opposed 
to the Amendment, of which Notice had 
been given by the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), for the exten- 
sion of the proposed Rule to. Wednes- 
days in reference to the quarter of an 
hour before the rising of the House at 
6 o’clock. 

Mr. RAIKES said, there was good 
reason why Members should not wish to 
be kept in the House until half-past 12 
o’clock, or it might be until 2 and 8 in 
the morning, in order to oppose any par- 
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ticular Bill which they regarded as an 
undesirable measure. A check should 
be put upon discussion in Committee on 
unimportant points after half-past 12 
o’clock ; but it would be the worst mode 
of arriving at that desirable end if they 
were to reject this Rule on the present 
occasion. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE strongly 
advocated a limit being put to the late 
sittings of the House. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. BIGGAR moved to omit from 
the Motion the words ‘except for a 
Money Bill.” The half-past 12 o’clock 
Rule was a very salutary one. 


Amendment proposed, in line 1, to 
leave out the words “‘ except for a Money 
Bill.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he hoped the Amendment 
would not be pressed, or if carried it 
might impede the progress of Public 
Business in the Departments. The Vote 
for the money was discussed before the 
introduction of the Bill. 

Mr. BUTT said, this Rule would not 
apply to Money Bills. They were merely 
matters of form. He hoped the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH opposed the 
Amendment. It was essential that after 
money had been voted the Bills appro- 
priating it should be passed as speedily 
as possible. 

Mr. BIGGAR said that, at the sug- 
gestion of ‘our leader, the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick,’’ he would 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question to add the word 
“and that the same rule shall be adopted on 
Wednesdays after a quarter to Six of the clock, 
and on other days, when the House meets at 


Two of the clock p.m., after ten minutes to 
Seven of the clock.” —(Mr. Dillwyn.) 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER opposed the Amendment, on the 
ground that it would make the Rule 
unnecessarily strict. 

Mr. CHARLEY also opposed the 
Amendment. : 
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Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 32; Noes 
185: Majority 153. 


Main Question put. 


’ The House divided :—Ayes 185; Noes 
23: Majority 162. 


Resolved, That, except for a Money Bill, no 
Order of the Day or Notice of Motion be taken 
after half-past Twelve of the clock at night, 
with respect to which Order or Notice of Motion 
a Notice of Opposition or Amendment shall 
have been printed on the Notice Paper, or if 
such Notice of Motion shall only have been 
given the next previous day of sitting, and 
— shall be taken when such Notice is 

ed. 


BEER LICENCES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Meldon, Mr. Charles Lewis, Mr. Whitworth.) 
[BILL 57.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MELDON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, its 
object was to carry out in Ireland the 
provisions of the law with regard to 
beerhouses which applied to beerhouses 
in England. He would only mention 
that as the law stood at present in Ire- 
land any kind of premises might be 
licensed for beerhouses, and, in point of 
fact, a large number of beerhouse licences 
had been granted to single rooms. 
There were many instances in Dublin 
where music licences were given to rooms 
occupied by families of eight, nine, or 
ten persons, and much of the crime of 
Dublin was traceable to those places. 
It was generally admitted that this sys- 
tem was a most monstrous one, and re- 
quired change. He had attended a de- 
putation to the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland from the licensed vintners of 
Dublin, of whom the Bill had the ap- 
proval, as their trade was credited with 
drunkenness, much of which proceeded 
from these houses. He understood that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had ex- 
pressed his assent to the principle of the 
Bill, which was that these licences 
should only be given to premises of a 
certain valuation. That was the old 
principle of the English law, which still 
remained in force. The Bill proposed 
that premises, to receive a beer licence, 
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must have a rateable value of £10 in 


-places with a population under 10,000 


inhabitants, and of £20 if the popu- 
lation was over that limit. Those figures 
might, of course, be modified in Com- 
mittee, but as the Bill was really un- 
opposed he hoped it might be allowed to 
pass. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Meldon.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Eustace Smith.) 


Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that so far as the Government was 
concerned, he should be glad if the 
House would consent to the second read- 
ing of the Bill. It was a small Bill, 
which affected the single question of the 
rateable value of the premises licensed 
as beershops, and, practically, it would 
apply only to the city of Dublin, there 
being hardly any such houses in other 
parts of Ireland. Obviously the provi- 
sions of the English law ought to be 
extended to Ireland in this respect, and 
he therefore expressed his assent to the 
Bill on the part of the Government. In 
Committee some modifications might be 
introduced into the Bill with advantage, 
and in particular he thought these 
houses should be subjected to the in- 
spection of the police. 

Mr. GOLDSMID observed that the 
Bill was no doubt a good one, but it had 
been brought forward at a very bad 
time, since they were unable to discuss 
it at that hour. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN supported the 
Bill. It was in Dublin that those night- 
houses and beerhouses were kept up, 
from which, and not from the regular 
licensed houses, much of the mischief 
proceeded from which the regular trade 
suffered. He thought it was a step in 
the right direction, whatever might be 
the effect of the unfortunate Bill of 
yesterday. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 
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HOUSE OCCUPIERS DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL—[Bitx 26.] 

(Sir Henry Wolff, Sir Charles Russell, Sir 
Charles Legard, Mr. Onslow, Mr. Ryder.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [12th February], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Goldsmid.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 9; Noes 
64: Majority 55. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Parnell.) 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, while 
entertaining a very strong opinion 
against proceeding with the Business at 
these late hours, advised the hon. Mem- 
ber to withdraw his Motion. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 7; Noes 
66: Majority 59. 


Question again proposed, ‘ That the 
’ Bill be now read a second time.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.”’—(Mr. Monk.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 22nd February. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


Committee of Public Accounts nominated :— 
Sir Water Barrretot, Lord Freperick 
Cavenpiso, Mr. Cvusirr, Lord Esiimeron, 
Mr. Gotpney, Mr. Tuomson Hankey, Sir Joun 
Lussocx, Mr. O’Remuy, Sir Cuarnes Mitts, 
Mr. Szety, and Mr. Wini1am Henry Smiru. 
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PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to whom shall be referred all Petitions presented 
to the House, with the exception of such as 
relate to Private Bills; and that such Committee 
do classify and prepare abstracts of the same, 
in such form and manner as shall appear to 
them best suited to convey to the House all 
requisite information respecting their contents, 
and do report the same from time to time to the 
House ; and that such Reports do in all cases set 
forth the number of Signatures to each Peti- 
tion :—And that such Committee have power to 
direct the printing in extenso of such Petitions, 
or of such parts of Petitions, as shall appear to 
require it:—And that such Committee have 
power to report their opinion and observations 
thereupon to the House:—Committee nomi- 
nated; — Sir Cuartes Forster, Mr. Kay- 
SHuTTLEWorTH, The O’ Donocuve, Mr. O’Conor, 
Mr. M‘Lacan, Earl de Grey, Mr. Krynarrp, 
Lord Artuur Russert, Mr. H. Corry, Mr. 
CavenpisH Bentinck, Mr. Recrnatp Yorxeg, 
Sir Cuartes Russert, Mr. Sanprorp, Mr. 
Stmonps, and Mr. MutHoitianp :—That Three 
be the quorum, 


CRIMINAL LAW PRACTICE AMENDMENT 
BILL 


On Motion of Mr. Serjeant Simon, Bill to 
amend the practice of the Criminal Law in cer- 
tain particulars, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Serjeant Smton, Mr. Grecory, Mr. Coxz, 
and Mr. HerscueE.. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 78. 


MERCANTILE MARINE HOSPITAL BILL. 


On Motion of Captain Pim, Bill to provide 
for the organization of a Mercantile Marine 
Hospital Service and the Medical Examination 
of Seamen, ordered to be brought in by Captain 
Pim and Mr. WHEELHOUSE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 79. 


BAR OF ENGLAND AND OF IRELAND BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cotman O’Locuten, Bill 
to enable members of the Bar of England to 
practise in Ireland, and members of the Bar of 
Ireland to practise in England, and further to 
empower Her Majesty to assign, by Commission 
of Assize, Judges of the High Court of Justice 
in Ireland to go Circuit in England, and Judges 
of the High Court of Justice in England to go 
Circuit in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Cotman O’Locuien, Mr. Downine, Mr. 
WituraM Jounston, and Mr. Metpon. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 80.) 


PEERAGE OF IRELAND BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Corman O’Loouten, Bill 
to provide for the more effectual representation 
of the Peerage of Ireland in the House of Lords, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Co~man 
O’Loeuuen, and Lord Francis ConyNGHAM. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 81.] 
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VOTERS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to prevent the 
disfranchisement of Voters in Ireland by de- 
faults or defects in the preparation of the Rate 
Books, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Maurice Brooks, and Mr. Sutiivan. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 14th February, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Pusric Bris — Resolution in 
Committee -— Ordered — First Reading—Pub- 
licans Certificates (Scotland) * [87]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday [83]; Free Libraries and 
Museums* [84]; Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister * [85]; Agricultural Tenements 
Security for Improvements * [86]. 

First Reading—V oters (Ireland) * [81]. 

Second Reading —Threshing Machines [20] ; 
Trish Church Acts Amendment [48], put off. 


THRESHING MACHINES BILL—[Br1 20.] 
(Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Clare Read.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CHAPLIN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
the object of the measure was to guard, 
as far as possible, against theoccurrence 
of those lamentable accidents which too 
frequently happened in the working of 
machines of this nature. It contained but 
one clause. Several men were required 
in the working of these machines. One 
was employed in managing the ma- 
chine and four others in assisting ; but 
as there was not, as the machines were 
at present constructed, any safeguard at 
the feeding mouth, and the men being 
inexperienced, they were constantly ex- 
posed to serious accidents—accidents re- 
sulting in some cases in loss of life, and 
in others in permanent injuries. The 
Bill proposed to provide a safeguard at 
the feeding mouth, which would be of 
simple construction, and would have the 
effect, with care, of preventing such ac- 
cidents ; and it proposed to enforce the 
use of the guard by inflicting a penalty 
of 40s. on any person who permitted any 
such machine, belonging to him to be 
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worked, or on any person in charge of 
such machine, without using this guard. 
Threshing machines when at work 
went at a rapid rate, making several 
hundred revolutions in a minute, and it 
was impossible in the absence of such 
means as the Bill provided to prevent 
accidents. The provisions of the mea- 
sure were simple, and he trusted the 
House, in reference to the objects, would 
allow it to be read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” —( Mr. Chaplin.) 


Mr. HAYTER said, it would be an 
improvement if they could introduce a 
provision imposing penalties upon per- 
sons who employed inexperienced men 
to attend and work these machines. It 
was not always easy to find competent 
persons to tend the machines, and the 
consequence was that deplorable acci- 
dents frequently occurred—one had re- 
cently taken place in his own neigh- 
bourhood. He should be very much 
pleased if the hon. Member could intro- 
duce a clause in the Bill providing that 
persons who were not competent should 
not be employed in the working of the 
machinery. 

Mr. Serseant SHERLOCK said, he 
did not rise to oppose the second reading 
of the Bill; on the contrary, he believed 
it to be a useful measure, and desired to 
urge on the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire, that it should be extended 
to Ireland. For in Ireland thrashing 
machines were in general use; the use 
of them was increasing, and accidents 
of a serious character unfortunately re- 
sulted too frequently from the use of the 
steam engine by which they wereworked. 
And as this was a measure for the protec- 
tion of the farm labourer, he hoped that 
the Irish farm servant would have the 
same measure of protection as his 
English brother. Considering that the 
object of the Bill was to enforce more 
care on the part of the proprietors of 
these engines, and more regard for the 
safety of the persons in their employ- 
ment; he thought the maximum fine of 
40s. too small a penalty for neglect which 
might, and often did, involve loss of life. 
The proprietors of these engines were 
in general men in comfortable, if not in 
wealthy, pecuniary circumstances, whilst 
the men injured were asa rule, poor men. 
It was true that as the law now stood if 
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the owners of these engines were guilty 
of wilful and perverse negligence, they 
were liable either to a civil action or 
perhaps to a criminal prosecution; but 
neither proceeding was likely to result 
in much benefit to the poor farm servant 
or in the event of his death to his widow 
and children, he therefore suggested 
that it should be discretionary in the 
magistrates to increase the penalty to 
£5, which would more effectually carry 
out the object of the Bill. 

GenERAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that if the measure was to apply to 
Ireland as well as to England, it might 
also be suitable forScotland, andhe would 
therefore request that the further progress 
of the Bill might be deferred until he 
had received letters from Scotland as to 
the wishes of the parties interested about 
the measure being extended to Scotland. 
He thought it should be made general 
to the United Kingdom, if deemed neces- 
sary for the protection of life and limb. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he completely concurred, on the 
part of the Government, in the objects 
of the Bill. The Bill was simple; and, 


in his opinion, did not go quite so far as 
might be desired ; but no one acquainted 


with the agricultural population would 
deny the necessity of some measure of 
this kind. The accidents in 1875-1876 
were numerous, and in some cases very 
serious—it was only a few days ago that 
a man had had his leg and thigh most 
seriously crushed. He should have 
thought that the owners of machines 
would for their own sakes employ skilled 
men to go out with the machines and 
direct the working of them; but if the 
case could be made out that incompetent 
persons were employed, he was sure his 
hon. Friend the Memberfor Mid Lincoln- 
shire would allow Amendments to be in- 
troduced for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the measure. With regard to Ire- 
land and Scotland, he.should like to see 
the Bill extended to those countries. 
Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
thought there was great disadvantage 
in the extremely vague language in 
which the main clause of the Bill was 
couched. It set forth that the straps 
and wheels were to be kept securely 
fenced, so far as was reasonably practi- 
cable with the efficient working of the 
machine. Who, he asked, was to be the 
judge of what must be efficient and 
practicable working? The question 
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would have to be left entirely to the 
discretion of magistrates. There were 
many agricultural machines which were 
extremely dangerous in their present 
condition. But he should like to ask 
whether the Law Officers of the Crown 
had really considered the scope and 
effect of the Bill; whether they thought 
a measure of this description should be 
further proceeded with, and whether it 
would not be better to introduce a much 
more comprehensive measure, such as 
that which affected manufacturing ma- 
chines? This Bill seemed to him rather 
to limit than to extend the responsibility 
of those who were owners, or who were 
in charge of threshing machines. One 
magistrate, when a case was brought 
before him, might pooh-pooh the evi- 
dence, and say he considered the machine 
as well fenced as it could well be, while 
another magistrate might take a totally 
opposite view. To say that a machine 
should be fenced so far as was reasonable 
and practicable, ‘ consistent with its 
efficient working,” was not, in his 
opinion, language that would sufficiently 
accomplish the object of the hon. Mem- 
ber who had introduced the measure to 
the House. 

Mr. WHALLEY acknowledged the 
motives which led his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Chaplin) to introduce the Bill; but as it 
appeared to him the measure would 
create a new offence, he could not on 
that ground approve of it. He did not 
see that there was ary necessity for this 
special legislation than there was for 
legislation with respect to any other kind 
of machinery. The Common Law of the 
country would be sufficient to meet and 
deal with all accidents arising from 
neglect, whether from threshing ma- 
chines or otherwise. The Bill would 
establish a precedent to which there 
might be no end. 

Mr. GREENE said, he approved of 
the Bill generally, but he thought 
Amendments might be introduced in 
Committee. The Bill was extremely 
simple, and might prove the saving of 
many lives. As the machines were 
now used they proved the cause of many 
lamentable accidents and frequent loss of 
life; and he thought, therefore, the Bill 
would meet with the general acceptance 
of the House. 

Mr. YEAMAN, as a Scotch Member 
not unacquainted with the principles of 
threshing machines, said, he should give 
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his support to the Bill. He heartily ap- 

roved of its principle. They had legis- 
ation for the protection of manufacturing 
machinery in Scotland, such as in the 
linen and jute works, and that kind of 
machinery was far less dangerous than 
threshing machines. When they thought 
of the many careless people who were 
engaged to work these machines, it was 
surely their duty to legislate for their 
protection. He hoped the Bill would be 
made to apply to Scotland and Ireland. 
The expense of protecting the machines 
in the way proposed would be very small. 
He agreed that the penalty for not 
obeying the Act ought to be raised 
to £5. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he quite appre- 
ciated the motives which had actuated 
the hon. Member (Mr. Chaplin) in in- 
troducing the Bill, and he approved of 
any attempt to prevent these melancholy 
accidents; but he must say that, as the 
Bill had only been delivered that 
morning, he had scarcely had time to 
consider its principle. He should like 
to ask whether, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment, the existing law was not suffi- 
cient to deal with these cases? For his 


own part, if it was, he should strongly 


object to multiplying offences and Acts of 
Parliament. If they began to legislate 
separately for one particular agricultural 
machine, there was no saying where they 
would stop. Why not legislate for 
turnip - crushing machines or steam 
ploughs? If they did that, they might 
soon have as many Acts referring to 
agricultural machines as they had agri- 
cultural machines themselves. He did 
not, however, intend to oppose the Bill. 

Masor O’GORMAN congratulated 
the hon. Member on having brought in 
the Bill, and hoped he would consent 
to introduce a provision in it to extend 
it to Ireland. He hoped, however, that 
the penalty would be confined to 40s. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply 
to the question put to him by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. M‘Lagan), said, no doubt 
the present law was sufficient to deal 
with these accidents; but the remedy 
was by civil action, and the process was 
expensive and dilatory, and poor persons 
interested were generally too poor to seek 
redress in that way. The law was there- 
fore, in relation to such injuries, defec- 
tive, and required amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN, in reply, said, that if 
any hon. Member liked to move in Com- 
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mittee that the Bill should extend to 
Scotland and Ireland. he should not 
object. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 28th February. 


IRISH CHURCH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—[Brt 48.] 
(Mr. Parnell, Mr. Fay). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. PARNELL, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that its object was to facilitate the pur- 
chase by the occupying tenants of the 
lands which formerly belonged to the Irish 
Church, and which were now vested in 
the Irish Church Temporalities Com- 
missioners. In the first place, he would 
call the attention of the House to those 
sections of the Irish Church Act of 1869 
which his Bill proposed to amend. That 
Act, as the House was no doubt aware, 
vested the landed and other property of 
the former Established Church of Ireland 
in the hands of the Church Temporalities 
Commissioners. One of the sections—the 
34th—empowered the Commissioners to 
sell the fee-simple of lands held of them, 
a right of pre-emption being given to 
the occupying tenant—thus clearly in- 
dicating that the tenants should be en- 
couraged to purchase their holdings in 
order that a class of peasant proprietors 
might be created. Section 52 empowered 
the Commissioners to credit the purchaser 
with three-fourths of the purchase money 
on the payment of 25 per cent in cash, 
the payment of the remaining three- 
fourths being spread over a term of 
32 years, in half-yearly instalments, 
with interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
on the unpaid portion. The Commis- 
sioners were also empowered by Section 
82 to sell any rent-charge in lieu of tithes 
to the owners of the land charged there- 
with for a sum equal to 224 times the 
amount of such .rent-charge, and they 
could declare the purchase money so 
payable by the owner or any part thereof 
to be payable by instalments, extending 
over 52 years, of £4 9s. per cent on the 
—_ money. Now, he proposed 

y this Bill to place the tenant, purchas- 
ing the fee-simple of the land, upon 
the same footing with the purchaser of 
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the tithe rent-charge—that was to say, 
that the purchase money payable by 
the tenants of the land when purchas- 
ing the fee-simple of their holdings from 
the Commissioners might be payable by 
instalments extending over 52 years of 
£4 9s. per cent per annum on the purchase 
money, thus placing thetenant of Church 
lands desirous of purchasing thefee-simple 
of his holding in the same position as the 
owners of land charged with rent-charge 
desirous of purchasing the charge on 
their land; with this exception, that 
whereas the Act of 1869 fixed the pur- 
chase price of the tithe rent-charge at 
22% years’ purchase, this Bill provided 
that the purchase price of the fee-simple 
might vary from 20 to 25 years’ purchase 
of the general tenement valuation. The 
reason for this was obvious. The tithe 
rent-charge was a first charge on the 
land, and as it had a very large margin 
of security, it bore a higher market 
value than the fee-simple of the land, 
which came after it, and therefore it 
had been thought proper by the framers 
of the Bill that the price of the holding 
to the tenant should be somewhat less 
than the price paid by the landlord for 
purchasing the tithe rent-charge; though 
in some cases it might be more. He 
wished to draw attention to the differ- 
ence under the present law between the 
position of a tenant who was desirous of 
purchasing his holding and that of the 
owner of the land subject to the tithe 
rent-charge. The tenant was only per- 
mitted to purchase his holding by paying 
one-fourth of the purchase money in cash 
and the remainder by instalments bear- 
ing interest at 4 per cent per annum ; 
whereas the owner of land charged with 
rent-charge, who was usually a wealthy 
landlord, could purchase the rent-charge 
without paying any cash, and both in- 
terest and sinking fund were provided 
for by an annual payment of less than 
4} per cent perannum. What, then, 
he proposed was that the tenants should 
be allowed to purchase their holdings 
on the same footing as the purchasers of 
tithe rent-charge—namely, that they 
should not be required to pay! one- 
fourth, but that the whole should be 
payable by instalments distributed over 
a period of 52 years. It appeared 
from the last Report of the Commis- 
sioners of the Irish Church Temporal- 
ities that the great bulk of the land 
held by them had been offered for sale 
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to the tenants, and that some com- 
paratively small sales of these lands 
had been effected in the Landed Estates 
Court. During the past year 2,770 
offers of sales had im made: of 
these, 1,470 had been accepted, 400 
had been declined, and 900 cases were 
still pending, and in the case of 500 
holdings no offers had been made. There 
were therefore some 1,800 holdings to 
which this Bill, if carried, would be ap- 
plicable. The Commissioners further 
stated that when they first commenced 
to offer the Church lands for sale the 
tenants were not generally prepared to 
take advantage of the offer, few of them 
being aware of the privileges conferred 
on them by the Act, while, as a class, 
they were poor and ignorant, and mis- 
understood the offers made to them; but 
they said there was no doubt that the 
agricultural tenants were almost univer- 
sally anxious to purchase their farms, 
and would do so if they had the means, 
and that many of the tenants who had 
been unable to buy, or who had mis- 
understood the offer of sale when it was 
first made, would now be glad to pur- 
chase. It was, therefore, not without 
confidence that he asked the House to 
read a second time a Bill which would 
promote the prosperity, contentment, and 
independence of some 1,800 industrious 
heads of families in Ireland. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. MACARTNEY said, he should 
oppose the Bill and move its rejection, 
on the ground that it was not retrospec- 
tive, and would therefore give to those 
who now purchased under it a great ad- 
vantage over those tenants who had al- 
ready purchased their holdings under the 
existing terms of the Act and had paid 
down 25 per cent of their purchase 
money. Many of these holdings had 
been purchased at, prices varying from 
30 to 15 or 12 years’ purchase, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the holding; 
and that price was sometimes 30 or 40 
per cent more than the purchasers under 
the present Bill would be required to 
pay, without the obligation of payin 
any part of price down. This woul 
operate very unjustly on those who had 

eady purchased under the provisions 
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of the existing laws; and would they not 
be entitled to demand from the country a 
reduction of the terms on which they 
had themselves purchased, to a propor- 
tion similar to that which was to be ex- 
tended towards purchasers under the 
provisions of the Bill now before the 
House? The measure would revolutionize 
and disturb all the money arrangements 
of Ireland with regard to land purchased 
from the Commissioners. He should 
therefore oppose the second reading. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Macartney.’ 


Mr. FAY said, he contested the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Tyrone 
that any disturbance would arise in the 
arrangements with past purchasers out 
of the present Bill. The Government 
had, through the Church’ Temporalities 
Commissioners, given the tenants the 
opportunity of acquiring the lands they 
held ; but the conditions required by the 
Commissioners were so stringent that 
the poorer class of tenants were unable 
to meet them. He thought the spirit 
of the intention should be carried out, 
and those who were unable to pay the 
fourth down should be assisted, so that 
they should be enabled to seize the op- 
portunity. He could state, as a matter 
. of fact, that within a few days he had 
seen conveyances from the Church Com- 
missioners to tenants; but the latter 
being unable to raise the money to be 
paid down had gone to gentlemen of 
their neigbourhood and asked them to 
purchase the property and become their 
landlords. In this way the poorer 
tenants were unable to ‘take the benefits 
the Act intended for them, and many of 
the small holdings had been lost to the 
occupiers. He could not help expressing 
his regret that the Irish Church Com- 
missioners when they found the tenants 
were so poor did not report to the House 
upon the circumstances, so that some- 
thing could have been done. But there 
remained some tenants who had not been 
transferred to other owners, and for 
these he hoped the opportunity afforded 
in the Bill would not be lost by a hard- 
and-fast line of 20 or 25 years in the 
price of land on the terms as to the oc- 
cupier as to those others who had pur- 
chased the tithe rent-charge. He thought 
that if the Bill were allowed to go into 
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Committee hon. Members who supported 
it might be inclined to make such con- 
cessions as would meet all fair objections 
on the other side. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, the 
Bill consisted mainly of two parts; 
in the first place it compelled the Com- 
missioners to accept occupiers of holdings 
of 25 years’ purchase; and, secondly, 
it gave facilities for purchase by spread- 
ing the payment of the purchase money 
over a considerable time instead of laying 
a large sum down. The provisions of 
the Bill in these respects were in keeping 
with the spirit of the Land Act. The 
object of that measure as of this was to 
enable tenants to acquire the fee-simple 
of the land. It was not necessary to 
dwell on the advantages the measure 
would confer on the country—long expe- 
rience and the history of agriculture 
sufficiently demonstrated that. The 
present proposal raised no “ burning 
question” of landiord and tenant right 
—it proposed not to trench upon the 
landlord’s rights, or to ‘confiscate ” his 

roperty—it was the opportunity for the 
Gareranicnt to confer a sound benefit 
upon the tenant class without touching 
the landlord interest. He regretted, and 
he could not understand, the determined 
opposition which had been offered to the 
Bill on the part of the landlord interest, 
because no fraction of the privileges of 
the latter was interfered with. 

Mr. ARCHDALL said, he should be 
happy to give the Bill his support, 
believing it to be a fair and a just one. 

Mr. WHALLEY desired to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
the property which Parliament was thus 
asked to deal with was public property, 
and that the concession asked was in 
favour of the poor Irish tenant—conces- 
sions the House had made for many 
years to the Irish tenant, and he hoped 
would continue to make. For 25 years 
their claims, if not always granted, had 
been frequently recognized, and this was 
a case where the property to be dealt 
with was not private but public property. 

Mr. MULHOLLAND pointed out 
that although its supporters had argued 
that the Bill would carry out the prin- 
ciple of the Land Act he differed from 
them emphatically, and cited the words 
used by Mr. Gladstone in support of his 
views that before the State should lend 
money to the tenants for the purchase 
of their holdings, 25 per cent of the 
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urchase money should be paid down. 
t was not to be supposed that (owing to 
bad seasons and from other causes) the 
payments extending over 52 years would 
not often fall into arrears, and it was 
now proposed that the occupier should 
become a nominal owner without having 
paid a shilling. It was, in his opinion, 
a most unsafe investment of the Irish 
Church surplus, and it was entirely 
against the spirit of the Irish Church 
Act. Quoting from a speech made by 
Mr. Gladstone on the occasion of bring- 
ing in that Act, the hon. Member pro- 
ceeded to show that on national grounds, 
and for national interests, the Church 
Act fixed the terms of purchase of the 
tithe rent-charge, and not with any 
view of favouring particular tenants. 
There were urgent reasons why the 
House should not pass the Bill with- 
out very strictly investigating the con- 
sequences which it involved. The Bill 
was dangerous in every way—it would 
endanger the surplus accruing to the 
State from the Church funds; it would 
place the State in a very anomalous 
position in regard to those who had 
already purchased under the Irish 
Church Act; and, moreover, it would 


establish a very bad precedent. He 
should be very glad to see tenants 
obtain possession of their holdings— 
nothing could be more conservative and 
more beneficial to Ireland—but this 
should be done on reasonable terms 
and by carring out reasonable arrange- 


ments, and it was not a reasonable 
arrangement that the tenant should be 
free from all responsibility—he ought to 
be made to pay down some portion of 
the purchase money as a guarantee of 
his good faith and to afford security for 
the State, which lent him the capital. 
If this Bill were passed, he did not see 
how they could refuse to re-model the 
Bright Clauses of the Land Act in the 
same direction as this Bill. But Mr. 
Bright had expressly declared his satis- 
faction with those clauses, and as that 
opinion did not emanate from a Con- 
servative Member or an Irish landlord, 
he thought hon. Members opposite would 
receive his testimony with some respect. 
Five thousand tenants had already pur- 
chased their holdings from the Church 
Temporalities Commissioners, and a 
section of this Bill provided that if any 
of those tenants thought he had paid too 
much for his tenement, he might apply 
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for an arbitration on the question whe- 
ther he had paid too much. If the 
arbitrator should decide in the affirma- 
tive, the excess must be returned; and 
it would have to be returned out of a 
surplus which Parliament devoted to a 
national trust. He hoped the House 
would reject a Bill which raised very 
important issues in so hasty and incon- 
siderate a manner. 

Mr. BENETT STANFORD said, 
he was unable to agree with the objec- 
tions which had been raised. Generally 
he was averse to treating measures 
coming from any particular part of the 
United Kingdom in any other light 
than that of Imperial measures; but 
when on this subject he found an almost 
unanimous opinion amongst the Irish 
Members that the Bill would be for the 
advantage of their country, then that 
appeared to him to be a strong reason 
why he should vote for the second read- 
ing. The broad principle which guided 
him was whether the measure would 
effect good or evil for Ireland. He had 
read the Bill, and he found that it must 
increase the number of small freeholders 
in Ireland, and that to his belief would 
tend to add to the prosperity of the 
country. That opinion was confirmed 
by the almost unanimous support which 
was accorded to it by the Members for 
Ireland, andhe should therefore cor- 
dially support the second reading. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he had every sympathy wit the feeling 
of the House in favour of extending as 
far as possible the opportunities for 
tenants in Ireland becoming owners. 
But it was for the House to consider 
not only the natural desire in favour 
of that extension, but also the means 
by which it was proposed to carry it 
out. The hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell) had spoken of the Bill as 
a short and simple one for extending to 
tenants under the Church Temporalities 
Commissioners the facilities for pur- 
chasing lands in their occupation which 
were given to the owners of land liable 
to tithe rent-charges under the Act of 
1869 for redeeming the tithe rent-charge. 
For himself, he could have wished that 
the Bill had not come on for considera- 
tion before the Report of the Commis- 
sioners for last year had been presented ; 
because he thought that it would show 
a result different from the Report for 1875. 
The hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Fay) 
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had <_< the Report of 1875 to show 
that the Commissioners had done very 
little in the way of carrying out the 
intention of the Land Act, which was 
that the tenants of Church lands should, 
as far as possible, become owners in 
fee-simple. He (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) thought from what he had learnt 
that there was good reason to suppose 
the Report for last year, which would be 
presented in a few days, would show 
very considerable improvement in that 
respect, and also considerable progress 
in the sale of Church lands. Under 
the provisions of the Irish Church Act 
of 1869, amended by that of 1872, 
landowners were permitted to purchase 
the tithe rent-charge on their lands at 
a capital sum calculated at 223 years 
purchase, payable in 52 years by annual 
instalments of £4 9s. per cent. In 
making the calculation of the capital 
value of the tithe rent-charge they were 
to deduct any poor rate paid on it; and 
provision was made by which the owners 
of tithe rent-charge who had purchased 
the rent-charge without receiving any 
allowance for poor rates, were per- 
mitted to go so far back on their bargain 
as to deduct the poor rate from the sum 
they had paid. Those were the pro- 
visions which the hon. Member proposed 
to extend to the tenants of Church lands. 
Now, speaking for himself, he could not 
say he approved the provisions of the 
Act of 1869 with regard to the pur- 
chase of tithe rent-charge. It seemed 
to him as it did to some other Members 
of the House—the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) spoke strongly 
on the subject at the time—that it might 
be considered as giving something like 
a bribe to the landlords. The hon. 
Member for Downpatrick had stated the 
reasons which induced Parliament to as- 
sent to that course ; and he was bound to 
say that these reasons were so far justi- 
fied by the event that the bribe had not 
proved sufficiently tempting to induce 
a large number of the payers of tithe 
rent-charge to redeem it. But who were 
the tenants of Church lands to whom it 
was now proposed to give the fee-simple 
of their farms in return for an annual 
payment for 52 years, which would, in 
any case, be but little greater than the 
rent which they now paid as tenants? 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Parnell) did 
not define them in the Bill. Were they 
the tenants who held leases and sublet 
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to others? or were they the occupying 
tenants? [Mr. Parnett: The occupy- 
ing tenants.] Then, were there any pro- 
visions in the Bill to prevent those who 
had perhaps only a few months ago be- 
come tenants for the first time under the 
Church Commissioners from receiving 
a boon not conferred upon anyone 
outside the class, and which there 
was no reason why they should enjoy 
more than anyone else? If not, the 
omission was a great blot. But this 
scheme did not carry out the policy of 
the 87th {section of the Church Act; 
that might have been satisfied by taking 
224 years purchase of the real annual 
value of the land, possibly even of the 
rental paid by the tenant; but it took as 
the test of value the tenement valuation 
which notoriously was not a test of 
value, and thus went much beyond the 
Church Act. Why should they? The 
hon. Member who proposed the Bill had 
himself stated the reason ; because other- 
wise there could be no real security for 
the repayment of the purchase money. 
In the case of the tithe rent-charge there 
was an ample security, because that 
being a first charge on the property 
amounted to only 1s. in the pound on 
its annual value, and therefore there 
was a large margin to secure the annual 
payment over 52 years; but if that 
annual payment represented the real 
annual value of the property plus a small 
increase, you would have a charge on 
the land for 52 years which was greater 
than the rent now paid by the tenant. 
What security had they for the payment 
during that 52 years? To avoid this 
the hon. Member for Cavan proposed 
to keep down the annual repayments by 
under-estimating the real value of the 
land, and thus to sell the land to the 
tenants for an amount which, even with 
the almost nominal addition for the re- 
demption of the capital would be less 
than the rent they were now paying. 
Why should a large portion of the 
‘Church surplus” be thus handed over 
to these tenants? But if this were not 
done had not the Commissioners a worse 
security than they had for the payment 
of the present rental? In many cases 
these tenants were persons of small 
capital, having very small farms, liable 
in the event of one or two bad seasons 
to fall into arrears of rent, and then if 
they did so the Commissioners would be 
placed in this position—they would feel 
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themselves the landlords of a consider- 
able portion of the country—they would 
be the landlords of tenants falling into 
arrears practically irrecoverable by a 
body like the Church Commissioners, or 
if attempts were made to recover them, 
they would become the source of no end 
of bitterness and heart-burning. That 
was the difficulty. You would place the 
Commissioners in an invidious and im- 
proper position without giving them the 
security which any private seller of an 
estate would demand. What was the 
present law? A tenant might now buy 
his holding at its estimated value, paying 
one-fourth of the purchase money down 
and the rest by instalments extending 
over 32 years, with interest at 4 per 
cent; and for this purpose he could 
borrow from Government two-thirds of 
the purchase money, repaying it by an 
annuity of 5 per cent per annum for 35 
years. He (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
could not see how more favourable 
terms could be given to the tenants than 
these. He now came to that part of 


the Bill not intended, according to the 
hon. Member for Cavan, to be pressed 
—he meant the retrospective clauses. 
The hon. Member had practically copied 


Clauses 8, 5, 6 and 7 of his Bill from 
the Act of 1872; but he had added to 
them Clause 4, providing for a reference 
to arbitration, which in the Act of 1872 
referred not to sales of tithe rent-charge 
by the Commissioners, but to purchasers 
by them of tithe rent-charge from lessees. 
He was willing now to give up the re- 
trospective part of the Bill; but he de- 
sired to point out to the hon. Mem- 
ber that it was impossible to adopt a 
scheme of this kind without doing the 
grossest injustice to the 5,000 or 6,000 
persons who had purchased Church lands 
under the existing law. It seemed to 
him that this Bill, taken as a whole, was 
one which ought not to receive the sanc- 
tion of the House. His objections to it 
were, putting aside the question of the 
introduction of tenement valuation, 
purely of a financial character. Last 
year the hon. Member for Cavan intro- 
duced a measure which he (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) believed to be identical 
with this Bill. He referred it to the 
Church Temporalities Commissioners. 
He obtained from them at the time a 
Report which dealt very fully with the 
scheme. He had not had time to refer 
again to the Church Temporalities Com- 
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missioners. He could not tell what 
progress had been made in the interval, 
and therefore it was difficult for him to 
judge what necessity there might be for 
any change of the present law. He 
thought that so far as it could be done 
consistently with obtaining upon proper 
security a fair price for the land, to 
which the State was entitled, facilities 
should be given to the tenants to pur- 
chase their farms. Whether the pay- 
ment might be spread over a greater 
number of years than at present he 
could not say; but if the hon. Member 
would not press this measure, which he 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) thought was 
open to great objection, he would at 
once consult the Church Temporalities 
Commissioners, and if necessary would 
prepare a measure for the improvement 
of the present law. 

Mr. BUTT said, he thought that 
what the right hon. Baronet the Chief 
Secretary had said afforded a very good 
reason for reading the Bill a second 
time, and deferring its further conside- 
ration until he had obtained the infor- 
mation which he had promised to pro- 
cure. From what they had heard he 
was prepared to vote for the second 
reading of the Bill; the view he took of 
it being this—he was not concerned with 
the policy of dealing with the Church or 
the Land Acts—as he understood the 
principle of the present Bill, it dealt ex- 
clusively with the occupying tenant of 
Church lands. Those tenants had in 
many cases come into their holdings 
under the Protestant clergymen, whose 
character was in general a guarantee 
that no tenant would be dealt with 
harshly; but now those tenants might 
be transferred with the land to a pur- 
chaser who might be a speculator in 
land, and who would deal with them as 
hardly as any secular proprietor. Could 
the House, under those circumstances, 
do anything for those tenants? It had 
been supposed by some that some- 
thing might be done in the Landed 
Estates Court to protect those tenants 
against excessive rent. But that might 
be considered an interference with the 
rights of property. But there could be 
no interference with the rights of pro- 
perty in the propositions of the present 
Bill. There might be a diminution of 
the surplus Fund of £5,000,000 or 
£6,000,000 under the Irish Church Act ; 
but, if so, no one would be injured. 
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Even if that surplus would be diminished 
the only consequence would be that there 
would be less to devote to the Irish pur- 
poses to which it was to be appropriated ; 
and, for his own part, he did not know 
of any better Irish purpose to which it 
could be appropriated than the purpose 
to which it would be devoted by this 
Bill. This, he believed, was the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, They were not now 
asked to start any new principle, for the 
principle of the Bill was recognized by 
the Church Act, which admitted that 
something must be done for these per- 
sons. He thought it would be an enor- 
mous advantage to establish a small 
class of landed proprietors, for which 
this Bill gave an opportunity, without 
trenching upon right of property in any 
way, and that being so, the question 
arose whether they should take advan- 
tage of it. He must say, for his own 
part, that he thought they should not 
allow the chance to pass of effecting an 
object which he thought would be gene- 
rally felt was one of great importance, 
and the attainment of which was likely 
to be of great public advantage, besides 
that which it would confer upon a class 
of persons deserving their sympathy. 
He quite admitted that the present valu- 
ation did not afford a fair test of the value 
of theland; buthethought the poor tenant 
should gain the same benefit as the rich 
landlord from the Church Temporalities 
Act. The hon. Member for Downpatrick 
(Mr. Mulholland) had expressed a fear 
that the passage of this Bill would en- 
danger the security for the charge of 
the Irish Church; but the surplus was 
sufficiently large to leave an ample mar- 
gin of security for the Irish Church 
charge after this Bill had been passed. 
He would ask them where there was 
anything unreasonable in the Bill? If, 
without trenching on the rights of pro- 
perty, they should embrace the only 
opportunity which might be afforded for 
a century in the way of establishing a 
peasant proprietary, he said then, in 
Heaven’s name, let them embrace that 
opportunity by passing the second read- 
ing, even if they were to defer further 
progress with it until they had ob- 
tained such further information as might 
be requisite to settle its details. - He 
trusted that by affirming the second 
reading of the Bill they would take a 
step which would do justice to a poor 
class of tenants by giving them every 
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possible facility of purchasing their 
interests. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, he thought 
there was so little difference between 
the views of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland and those of the supporters of 
the Bill, that he did not see why they 
should go to a division. Both were 
agreed that the object of the Bill was a 
very desirable one—namely, to give to 
the occupying tenants the same facilities 
of purchasing their holdings which was 
given to the landlord for purchasing 
the tithe rent-charge. The promoters 
of the Bill were willing to give up the 
retrospective clause, and also to let the 
price be fixed on the basis of the rent 
instead of by the tenements’ valuation, 
in order to meet the objections which 
had been taken, provided the principle 
was accepted of waiving the immediate 
payment of one-fourth of the purchase 
money—a stipulation which was too 
onerous for the poorer class of tenants 
who wished to acquire their holdings. 
The Chief Secretary asked what security 
the Commissioners would have for the 
punctual payment of the instalments by 
the occupier? But he believed that the 
tenant would make every effort to keep 
up his annual payments when he had a 
yearly increasing interest at stake, and 
knew that if he fell into arrears he 
would be liable to forfeit the part of the 
purchase money he had already paid. 
If such an understanding were come to 
there would probably be no doubt that 
under these circumstances the Irish 
tenants would keep up their payments. 
If they were not to press the second 
reading of the Bill the Government 
should at least give an engagement that 
the case of existing tenants should not 
suffer by any delay in dealing with the 
subject. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, he 
would challenge anyone to say that this 
was a question between rival Churches, 
or that it involved any point of protect- 
ing the poorer tenant against the oppres- 
sion of landlords—it was simply a dry 
commercial question as to how that 
which had become public property 
should best be converted into money, 
and what conditions should be annexed 
to that process. Only a few years ago 
the Irish Church was disestablished 
amid a burst of political enthusiasm, 
and why were they now asked so early 
to alter the provisions of that measure ? 
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tenants. Some of the Church tenants 
might be poor, but he believed that they 
were frequently rich persons, who were 
well able to take care of themselves. 
He denied that because the holding 
might be small the tenant must be poor 
—he said that many of them could, if 
they chose, easily pay down the quarter 
of the purchase money required by the 
Act of Parliament. -But whether rich 
or poor, he objected to allowing that 
consideration to affect the terms upon 
which public property should be con- 
verted by sale into private property. 
The sole consideration was how the 
public interests were to be protected 
in the question. Moreover, a differ- 
ence could not be made between rich 
and poor in applying the provisions 
of the statute. This was essentially 
a Bill of details, and yet almost every 
clause in it had been surrendered by its 
supporters. There was no principle in 
the measure, though there was a sort 
of sentiment underlying it. It might 
be desirable that tenants should become 
owners of their holdings, but the exist- 
ing terms under which they could do 
that now were fair and reasonable; and 
the present Bill sought to substitute 
terms that were improvident and unrea- 
sonable. It was urged that they had 
already done for the rich landlord what 
they were now asked to do for the poor 
tenant, but he denied that the two cases 
were analogous; for in the instance of 
the tithe-owner they had the security of 
the estate itself for the small payments; 
whereas by this Bill it was proposed to 
give the tenant credit for the whole pur- 
chase money of the fee-simple. He should 
certainly oppose the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
hon. and learned Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Charles Lewis) could evi- 
dently speak as fluently on a subject 
that he did not understand as on one 
that he had studied, and certainly could 
apply general principles in a manner 
somewhat misleading. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had read the Report 
of the Church Temporalities Commis- 
sioners he would have seen that they 
desired that some measure of the kind 
should be initiated either through Par- 
liament or through themselves. The 
facts were in the smallest possible com- 
pass. To about 9,000 holders under the 
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Church, facilities were given for the 
purchase of their tithe rent-charge. Of 
these one-half who were chiefly land- 
lords had already purchased under consi- _ 
derable facilities ; but the smaller class of 
tenants, though the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Londonderry thought they could 
pay one-fourth of the purchase money, 
were notable to partake of the advantages 
offered to their richer neighbours, the 
landlords. The Commissioners said that 
if the intentions of Parliament were to 
be carried out additional facilities must 
be given to smaller holders. That being 
the case, the simple question was whe- 
ther the Bill went too far in giving these 
facilities, or whether this desirable ob- 
ject should be carried out in some other 
way. The hon. and learned Member 
for Londonderry had introduced into 
this question an exciting topic when he 
put it as a matter between the Church of 
Ireland and the tenant, and by so doing 
he was introducing a very mischievous 
question, which certainly was never in- 
tended to be introduced by this Bill, and 
had not been raised on his side of the 
House. For his own part, he wished to 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
who represented the Irish Government 
on this occasion that if he would consent 
to the second reading of the Bill it would 
be the duty of the House to refer it to a 
Select Committee, with the view of ob- 
taining the views of the Commissioners 
of Church Temporalities on it. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Pivnxer) said, it was 
desirable to clear away some misunder- 
standings that had arisen in the course 
of the debate. It had been said that 
this was no question of the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church, but that the Bill 
was introduced simply in the interest of 
the public generally—that it was in- 
tended to provide facilities for enabling 
the tenants to purchase their holdings. 
He (the Solicitor General) agreed that 
this was no question injurious to the 
interests of the Disestablished Church 
or affecting the policy of a new Land 
Act — nobody had said that it was 
—but he did say that it was a ques- 
tion of conferring on certain persons 
a very considerable advantage which 
could not be shared by the general 
public. He said further that while it 
was true that the Irish Church Com- 
missioners had intimated in their Report 
that they thought something should be 
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done to amend the law in relation to 
that subject, yet they having had a Bill 
like the present one under their con- 
sideration, they did not deem it either a 
wise or a desirable method of attaining 
their end. After further consultation 
with the Commissioners, however, the 
Government would be ready to con- 
sider whether some reasonable measure 
could not be introduced to facilitate the 
purchase of their holdings by the tenants. 
The aggregate annual rental derived 
from 6,000 tenants was £135,000, or an 
average of over £27 a-year from each. 
It was not true, therefore, that the 
tenants interested in this question were 
very poor. Moreover, this Bill dealt 
with the immediate lessees, and not with 
the occupying tenants. But there was 
one principle in the Bill which com- 
pelled him to decline voting for the 
second reading. It proposed that the 
Commissioners who held this property 
in trust for the public should sell the 
fee-simple of the land to the tenants 
who were not to lay down a single 
farthing of purchase money. It must be 
known tomany hon. Members that that 
would be a total departure from the 
principle of any Bill or any Act that had 
yet become law. This was the cardinal 
principle of the Bill; and as the Govern- 
ment could not sanction it they could 
not support the second reading. 


Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 110; Noes 
150: Majority 40. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put of for six months. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. WILSON, according to Notice, 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
prohibit the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
on Sunday in England and Wales. 

Mr. ASSHETON said, that he had 
no intention of offering any opposition 
to the introduction of this Bill. He 
certainly would not attempt to discuss a 
measure which was not in the hands of 
Members; but while it was still in a 
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plastic state he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the hon. Member who had intro- 
duced it (Mr. C. Wilson) to the inaceu- 
rate description which had been given of 
all Bills of this kind which he had ever 
seen. The object of this Bill, they were 
told, was to prohibit the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors on Sunday in England 
and Wales. Of course he could not tell 
what the provisions of this measure might 
be; but in all similar Bills which they 
had discussed in that House there were 
clauses which exempted travellers—bond 
fide travellers—and lodgers from the 
action of the Bill. These Bills closed 
the public-houses to those who lived to 
the immediate neighbourhood, but not to 
those who lived far off. He ventured to 
say that many Members of this House, 
and certainly nine out of ten who signed 
Petitions in favour of Sunday closing, 
thought that they were advocating a 
system of closing public-houses in such a 
way that liquor could not be bought on 
Sunday any more than they could buy a 
coat or a hat. That was a distinct and 
intelligible issue. There was much to 
be said for it and against it; but it would 
clear the ground very much if that issue 
were distinctly raised, and if the hon. 
Member would bring in a Bill in reality 
for preventing the sale of intoxicating 
liquors on Sunday, and not a Bill which 
really meant something very different. 
Up tothe present time, in discussing these 
Bills, they had been talking of one thing 
and endeavouring to do another. He 
should not offer any opinion upon the 
merits of the Bill, but he should like to 
see that issue brought plainly before the 
House and the country. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member for Clitheroe (Mr. Assheton) 
seemed to have forgotten altogether the 
experience of this country in dealing with 
the Sunday closing of public-houses. 
He wished not only to close the public- 
houses as the Bill proposed to close them, 
but he wished to go further and ex- 
clude even the bond fide traveller from ob- 
taining refreshment. The hon. Member 
must have been singularly unobservant 
of the history of this question if he was 
not aware that legislation similar to that 
which he proposed had produced rioting 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this country, and had to be repealed 
within a year, and he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) was confident that a similar 
result would ensue if the Bill of the 
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hon. Member for Hull should become 
law, even in a modified form. He (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) did not believe that 
the Bill would receive the assent of the 
House for the reason he had given; and 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Clitheroe (Mr. Assheton) would be op- 
posed to the good sense of that House 
and the wishes of the country, and 
would certainly lead to the consequences 
he had described. In 1854 it was pro- 
posed to close beerhouses and public- 
houses during more hours of the day 
than they had been closed up to that 
time; and when that proposal went be- 
fore the country—a proposal for which 
the opinion of the country was not pre- 
pared—there was serious rioting in Lon- 
don and other towns in England, and 
that legislation was altered within a year 
from the time it was passed. Mr. Wilson- 
Patten brought in that Bill; it had the 
general assent of the House; and yet in 
1855—only a year after it was passed— 
the change of hours had to be put back 
again almost as before, and Parliament 
presented the humiliating spectacle of 
having to undo in the greatest haste 
what it had done only a year before. 
He knew it had become a custom not to 


oppose the introduction of Bills, and he 
supposed that Members were not pre- 
pared to vote against their introduction ; 
but certainly he believed there would be 
a very strong case for opposing the in- 


troduction of the present measure. It 
did not seem to him, when they knew 
what the measure was just as well as if 
it were actually in their hands, that 
there was any good reason why they 
should not discuss it and decide upon it 
at once, instead of allowing it to remain 
a long time upon the Order Book, and 
then to discuss it. But if that course 
were not taken upon the present occasion 
he thought it would be wise to adopt it 
in future years, not in regard to this Bill 
alone, but in regard to many of a similar 
character. The discussion might just as 
well take place on the first reading as 
months afterwards, when the Bill came 
up for second reading. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he quite agreed with what had 
fallen from the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke), that 
it might be a wise course on the part of 
this House to adopt to oppose in future 
Sessions the first reading of Bills of 
this kind, which on their face enunciated 
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principles which—even if the House 
were to pass them—it would be prac- 
tically impossible or unwise to carry out. 
But that would not be in accordance 
with the custom which had recently, 
within the last few years, crept into the 
Business of that House, of always allow- 
ing a Bill to be introduced and read a first 
time as a matter of course. That was 
not, he believed, always the best course. 
At the same time, he did not feel dis- 
posed to oppose the first reading of a 
Bill of this kind after the Session had 
begun ; because, to his mind, there were 
many other Bills equally open to the 
objections which might be taken to this 
which had already been allowed to be 
introduced to that House without opposi- 
tion. For that reason he should not 
offer any opposition to the introduction 
of the Bill, however much he was op- 
posed to the principle upon which he 
imagined it to be based. But he thought 
the course suggested by the hon. Baronet 
would be a wise course for that House 
to adopt on a future occasion, and to 
come to some resolution that they would 
allow a Bill which was proposed, and the 
principle of which the House was not in 
favour of, being opposed on its first 
reading. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he was very sorry 
to hear what had fallen from the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson), who gave strong reasons why 
this Bill should not be thought of for an 
instant, and yet said he was desirous of 
listening to another debate upon it. [Sir 
Henry Setwin-Isperson: I did not say 
that.] Well, at any rate, that was the 
purport of his remarks. Although the 
hon. Baronet objected to it entirely— 
and not merely this Bill, but a great 
many others that had been brought for- 
ward—yet he thought they ought to be 
introduced, or, at any rate, not opposed 
on their first reading. Now, he (Mr. 
Locke) could not understand at all why 
this Bill should be allowed to be brought 
forward. It seemed to him the most 
ridiculous thing possible. He was sure 
that the hon. Gentleman—he did not 
exactly know who he was—who brought 
forward the Bill must be aware that on 
a former occasion a Bill was introduced 
to take away, he thought, only one hour 
from the time during which on Sundays 
people might drink some beer if they 
chose. Now, what was the conse- 
quence? That Bill was referred to a 
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Committee, and he had the honour of 
being upon it. The subject was tho- 
roughly inquired into, an immense deal 
of evidence was taken—he forgot how 
many weeks or months it extended over 
—but what was the result they arrived 
at? It was decided that the Bill should 
be entirely thrown out, and that not 
even five minutes’ alteration should take 

lace. That was with reference to Eng- 
and ; and, therefore, why was it to be 
supposed that at the present time, when 
a question of this sort was raised, there 
should be any difference of opinion to 
that which previously prevailed? It was 
extremely inconvenient that these ques- 
tions should be re-opened year after 
year. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) brought 
forward his Bill year after year as soon 
as the House met; but the principle in- 
volved in that measure was not half so 
absurd as that which was now proposed, 
inasmuch as if a certain majority of 
persons in a particular district chose to 
say they would have no drink, it would 
give them the option of carrying out 
their wishes. But the present Bill was 
to this effect—that this House was to 
come to the determination that no person 
whatever throughout this land should 
have the opportunity of having anything 
to drink on Sunday. He was quite satis- 
fied, and he was sure the great majority 
of those he was addressing would be of 
the same opinion, that such a law as that 
could not be desired by any reasonable 
person in this country. He really could 
not understand why, when it was ad- 
mitted that almost everybody was de- 
cidedly opposed to the Bill, it was 
considered that it ought not to be thrown 
out on the first reading. It was not 
necessary for him to do more than say 
he should oppose the Bill—at least, it 
was not a Bill yet—and he sincerely 
hoped everybody else would do the 
same. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH desired to 
remind the hon. and Jearned Member 
who had just spoken that when a cog- 
nate measure, not now unpopular, was 
before the House with reference to 
the sister country the hon. Gentlemen 
who were opposed to that measure 
had taken every opportunity of voting 
against it, and he had not the slightest 
doubt that if they could have effected 
the object now sought to be enforced 
of a division on the first reading, it 
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would never have reached its present 
stage. That Bill was carried on the 
second reading, because of the discus- 
sions which took place upon it in that 
House. He did not know much of the 
merits of the Bill now proposed to be in- 
troduced, but he thought it would be an 
extraordinary proceeding if they were 
prevented from discussing its merits. It 
might be that, although the second 
reading might not be carried this year 
or next, if discussions took place upon 
it, public opinion would be formed on 
the subject, and eventually the Bill 
might become law. The hon. and 
learned Member for Southwark had 
spoken of the Committee which sat on 
this question some years ago, but he 
seemed to forget that public opinion 
had made great advances during the in- 
tervening period, and it was not to be 
assumed that because certain antedilu- 
vian Committees threw out a similar 
measure a more modern Assembly would 
do the same. He trusted the House 
would extend the usual courtesy to his 
hon. Friend, and allow him to introduce 
the Bill. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, it was 
always understood that, as a matter of 
courtesy, when a Member sought to 
bring in a Bill, he should be permitted 
to have it read a first time. At present 
he could not decide for or against the 
Bill proposed by the hon. Member for 
Hull. He thought the intentions of 
the hon. Member were good; and 
as none of them at present knew what 
the Bill was to be like, it would be only 
kind, fair, and according to the rules and 
custom of that House, that he should be . 
permitted to introduce it. The question 
whether the rule with regard to the in- 
troduction of Bills, which had been in 
existence a long time, should be altered 
was a fair subject for discussion, but he 
hoped it would not be put to the test on 
this occasion, as it would be a little 
hard on a private Member. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
believed that, though he was junior in 
years to the hon. Baronet who had just 
preceded him, he was his senior as 
a Member of the House, and he must 
accordingly explain that in the earlier 
days of his Parliamentary experience the 
custom of the House of Commons in 
regard to the Bills of private Members 
had been directly contrary to what had 
been just stated. At the period to which 
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he referred it was a usual and well- 
understood practice to take a debate on 
the introduction of a Bill. In those days 
the Member who brought in a measure 
made himself acquainted with his own 
brief. He did not bring in a dummy 
Bill, and wait to find out how other 
Members wanted to have it filled up, but 
in offering his measure he gave a state- 
ment as to what he intended it to effect. 
A discussion ensued; and a division 
might afterwards be taken. A contrary 
custom had, however, grown up since 
then to a considerable extent; but fstill 
it was a custom which had many excep- 
tions. He remembered, for instance, of 
being himself instrumental in the House 
a few years ago in relieving Mr. Auberon 
Herbert from the trouble of taking fur- 
ther steps in connection with a Bill which 
he desired to bring in. It would, he was 
sure, tend very much to shorten the Ses- 
sion and to make their proceedings‘really 
beneficial if they were to revert to the 
old practice. There was only one fact 
which it was necessary to mention in 
order to show to what extent of compli- 
cation the present system had led the 
House. That day was the 14th of 
February, and the Wednesday list was 
filled up to the 25th of July. That fact 
alone should surely be quite sufficient to 
induce the House not to be so kind- 
hearted as the hon. Member opposite 
(Sir Andrew Lusk) desired, but to con- 
sider their own time and the relative 
value of the respective measures. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
had always opposed these restrictions, 
and could hold out to his hon. Friend no 
hope of support upon the second reading. 
But he felt bound to say that he could 
not join in opposing the introduction of 
the Bill. He believed the question had 
not been discussed during the present 
Parliament ; it was one upon which 
many persons felt strongly, and it would 
be an act of discourtesy to his hon. 
Friend, representing as he did a large 
constituency and desiring to ventilate 
this important question, if they should 
refuse him the opportunity of doing so. 
In the other House of Parliament Bills 
were introduced as a matter of right, and 
he did not see why Members of the 
House of Commons should not, within 
due bounds, be allowed a similar right. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, the 
statement which had been made by the 
hon. Member for the University of 
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Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope), that 
the practice of the House in former 
years in connection with the introduction 
of Bills had been different from what it 
was at present, was undoubtedly correct ; 
and it might be a matter for discus- 
sion whether it might not be desirable 
for the House in another Session to 
revert to the old practice. His own 
opinion was that a great many Bills were 
brought in which had not the slightest 
chance of becoming law, but which, 
nevertheless, took up a great deal of 
time, and whether they ought not to 
revert to the old practice might be a very 
fair subject for discussion. This Session 
pretty nearly 100 Bills had been brought 
in by private Members, and that perhaps 
might show the necessity of exercising 
some discretion in bringing measures 
forward. But he thought it would be 
somewhat discourteous, without the 
slightest notice, to pick this particular 
Bill out from the 100, and say that it 
should not be read the first time. There 
was another reason why the House should 
object to the course proposed by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite. He was quite sure 
that, under the existing circumstances 
of this being an isolated Bill, picked out 
for this purpose, a division would not 
give anything like a general expression 
of the opinion of the House on the 
merits of the case. It would probably 
give an expression of opinion quite the 
reverse of the feeling of the House as 
to the merits of the Bill, which would 
be misleading out of doors. He, for one, 
should certainly oppose the Bill on its 
second reading, for reasons which he 
hoped he should be able to show to the 
satisfaction of the House. He hoped, 
therefore, that the Motion would not be 
pressed, and, at the same time, he hoped 
the House would take into consideration 
whether it would not be wise in future 
to revert to the old practice. 

Mr. ASSHETON asked to be allowed 
to explain a misapprehension under 
which the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke), and other 
hon. Members seemed to be labouring. 
He had guarded himself expressly 
against giving any opinion for or 
against Sunday closing. He merely 
wished to see the question clearly and 
distinctly raised, and, in his opinion, 
that had never been done by any of the 
Bills before them. 

Motion agreed to. 
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Bill to prohibit the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday in England and Wales, 
ordered to brought in by Mr. Cuaries Winson, 
Mr. Brrury, Mr. M‘Arruvur, Mr. Oszorne 
Morean, and Mr. James. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 83.] 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER.—DIVISIONS. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE rose to put 
a point of Order to Mr. Speaker. He 
had just been, with some other hon. 
Members, shut out in the dark, low pas- 
sage leading to the Lobby during the 
division. He desired to acknowledge 
the great comfort and convenience of 
opening the Lobby in a large, and par- 
ticularly in a late division. But when 
the division was comparatively early and 
small there was another side to the 
question. The convenience to Members 
dividing was small, while the inconve- 
nience of cutting off circulation by the 
way which the architect had provided 
was cruel and great. During such divi- 
sions access to and from the Library was 
hard, except by the circuitous passage 
by the Central Hall, St. Stephen’s Hall, 
Westminster Hall, and the Cloisters. 
He desired to ask Mr. Speaker what was 
the rule on such occasions ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the practice 
of opening the Lobby to Members during a 
division had prevailed for many years, 
and, being found convenient, instruc- 
tions had been given to the Serjeant- 
at-Arms to open the Lobby to Mem- 
bers during divisions whenever the 
number of Members in either Lobby ex- 
ceeded 150. In the division referred to 
by the hon. Gentleman 260 Members 
voted, and, consequently, the Serjeant-at- 
Arms had been justified in opening the 
Lobby according to the usual practice. 


FREE LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Munpetta, Bill to amend 
the Free Libraries and Museums Acts, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Munpetuxa, Sir Joun 
Lussock, Mr. CuamBerarn, and Mr. ANDER- 
SON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 84.] 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Tuomas Cuampers, Bill to 
legalise Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Tuomas Cuam- 
BERS, Mr. Mortey, Sir Corman O’ LoGuuen, and 
Mr. Macponatp. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 85.] 
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AGRICULTURAL TENEMENTS SECURITY FOR 
IMPROVEMENTS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. James Barcuay, Bill to 
provide Security to Agricultural Tenants for 
certain Improvements effected by them on their 
holdings, ordered to be brought in by Mr. James 
Barciay, Sir Gzorce Batrour, and Mr. Earp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 86.] 


PUBLICANS CERTIFICATES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL, 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend “The Publicans Certificates 
(Scotland) Act, 1876.” 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Dr. Cameron, Mr. Ramsay, and 
Mr. Macxrintosu. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 87.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 15th February, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirrrre — Private 
Bills, appointed and nominated ; Opposed Pri- 
vate Bills, appointed and nominated ; Office of 
the Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, appointed 
and nominated ; Intemperance, The Lord 
Hartismere added. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Standing Orders Committee on, appointed : 
The Lords following, with the Chairman of 
Committees, were named of the Committee : 


Hardinge. 
Eversley. 
Halifax. 
Portman. 
Camoys. 

Saye and Sele. 

. Balfour of Burley. 
Colville of Culross. 
Monson. 
Ponsonby. 

Digby. 

Colchester. 
Silchester. 

De Tabley. 
Skelmersdale. 
Belper. 

Ebury. 

Egerton. 
Hartismere. 

. Penrhyn. 


D. Somerset. 
Ld. Chamberlain. 
M. Winchester. 
M. Lansdowne. 
M. Bath. 

M. Ailesbury. 

{. Devon. 
Airlie. 
Carnarvon. 
Cadogan. 
Belmore. 
Chichester. 
Powis. 
Verulam. 
Morley. 

. Stradbroke. 
. Amherst. 
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OPPOSED PRIVATE BILLS. 
The Lords following; viz., 


M. Lansdowne. L. Ponsonby. 
L. ColvilleofCulross. L. Skelmersdale. 


were appointed, with the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, a Committee to select and propose to 
the House the names of the five Lords to form 
a Select Committee for the consideration of each 
opposed Private Bill. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIA- 
MENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN 
USHER OF THE BLACK ROD. 


Select Committee appointed: The Lords fol- 
lowing were named of the Committee : 


Granville. 
Kimberley. 
Sydney. 


Ld. Chancellor. E. 
Ld. President. E. 
Ld. Privy Seal. E. 
D. Saint Albans. E. Redesdale. 

Ld. Chamberlain. V. Hawarden. 

M. Lansdowne. . Hardinge. 

M. Salisbury. . Eversley. 

M. Bath. . Colville of Culross. 
Ld. Steward. . Ponsonby. 

E. Devon. . Colchester. 

E. Doncaster. . Skelmersdale. 

E. Tankerville. . Aveland. 

E. Carnarvon. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That this House" will not receive any 
petition for a Private Bill after Thursday the 
15th day of March next, unless such Private 
Bill shall have been approved by the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice; nor any 
petition for a Private Bill approved by the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice 
after Friday the 4th day of May next: 

That this House will not receive any report 
from the Judges upon petitions presented to 
this House for Private Bills after Friday the 
4th day of May next. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 15th February, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Pusuic Bitus—Ordered—First 
Reading—Treasury and Exchequer Bills * 
toy Gun Licence Act (1870) Amendment * 

89]. 
Second Reading—Prisons [1]; Prisons (Ireland) 
3}. 


{COMMONS} 
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INDIA—THE SALT LAWS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. POTTER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, If he will lay 
upon the Table of the House a Return 
of the convictions and punishments in- 
flicted for breach of the Salt Laws in 
India during the last year? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: In 
reply to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, I have to state that there is no com- 
plete or exact information on this subject 
in the hands of the Department. We 
have a Return of the convictions and 
fines imposed for breaches of the salt 
laws in Bengal, a Return of the convic- 
tions for salt smuggling in Bombay, and 
a Return of the convictions for breaches 
of the Customs laws, which principally 
relate to salt, of the Inland Customs De- 
partment of the Government of India, 
but we have no details on the subject 
from Madras. A uniform Return will 
be called for from the Government of 
India relating to all India, and if the 
hon. Member will move for it we shall 
be happy to lay it upon the Table as 
soon as we receive it. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAGE RATES TO 
INDIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. POTTER asked the Postmaster 
General, If he will state the intention of 
Government as to the present high rate 
of Postage between Great Britain and 
the Empire of India; and, whether 
India will speedily enjoy the benefit of 
the International postal system ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that India was admitted to the 
benefits of the International postal 
system on the Ist of July last, and 
since that date had had the benefit of 
the union system. In consequence a 
single letter might now be sent from 
any part of the United Kingdom to any 
part of India for 6d., reduced from 9d., 
vid Southampton, and for 8d., reduced 
from 1s., vid Brindisi. 


TURKEY—ENGLISH OFFICERS IN THE 
TURKISH SERVICE.—QUESTIONS. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
Captain the honourable A. C. Hobart of 
the Royal Navy, who name was struck 
off on his entering the Turkish Service 
in accordance with the rules of the 
British Service, and who was then em- 
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loyed in subjecting the Christians of 

ete, has since, while still in the 
Turkish Service, been restored to the 
British Service and permitted to obtain 
rank and retired pay to which he was 
not previously entitled; if so, by whom 
and when he was struck off the Navy 
List, and by whom and when restored ; 
whether Captain Hobart was placed on 
the active list before being retired, the 
amount of his retired pay, from what 
date it commenced, and whether it has 
been commuted; what Order in Council 
or Treasury sanction was obtained autho- 
rizing the grant of retired pay to a person 
who had been out of the public service 
for several years; and, whether there 
will be any objection to lay upon the 
Table the Correspondence between Cap- 
tain Hobart, the Admiralty, and the 
Foreign Office with reference to that 
Officer’s removal from and restoration to 
the Navy, and to any intermediate ap- 
plications from him; and also whether 
the calculation of his service for retired 
pay will be given ? 

Mr. HUNT: In reply to the Question 
of the hon. Baronet, I have to state that 
Captain Hobart’s name was removed 
from the list of the Royal Navy in 
March, 1868, by direction of Mr. Corry, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty, at the 
instance of my noble Friend (Lord 
Derby), then, as now, Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, for entering the 
service of a foreign Government without 
previous permission from Her Majesty’s 
Government. He was restored to the 
active list, and the same day placed on 
the retired list—namely, on the 28th of 
November, 1874, by Order in Council 
obtained by me at the instance of the 
Foreign Office. His retired pay, which 
has not been commuted, commenced 
from the same day. His retired pay of 
£1 a-day was calculated on the ordinary 
basis under Order in Council of 1870. 
As to whether there is any objection to 
produce the Correspondence it would be 
necessary to consult Lord Derby. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
under present circumstances, any mea- 
sures have been taken or will be taken 
to prevent Naval or Military Officers 
holding retired rank, pay, or pension, or 
obtaining commutation money for pay 
or pension from entering the Turkish 
Service, and especially whether there 
is now anything to prevent an Officer 
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desiring to act contrary to the rules of 
his own Service, or without the permis- 
sion of the proper authorities, from com- 
muting retired pay or pension and then 
entering the Turkish Service, and even 
engaging in war with an ally of Her 
Majesty in case that ally should attempt 
to enforce on the Porte objects which 
Her Majesty’s Government has lately 
attempted to obtain by remonstrance ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: In re- 
ply to the Question of the hon. Member 
I have to state that the rules of the 
Military Service are :—1. No officer on 
retired or half pay can enter a foreign 
army without leave, under a penalty of 
removal from the Army and a loss of 
emoluments. 2. Officers who commute 
under present Regulations are no longer 
in the Army, and Government has 
therefore no control over their actions. 
Officers applying to commute are not 
bound, either by Regulation or Act of 
Parliament, to give their reasons for 
wishing to commute, and it is not in- 
tended to make any alteration in the 
Regulations in this respect. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, SCOTLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to prolong 
the existence of the Scottish Board of 
Education ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: The only 
reply which I can make at present to 
the hon. Gentleman is, that the ques- 
tion as to the propriety of continuing 
the Board of Education in Scotland is 
receiving the serious consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Dr. CAMERON: I beg to give No- 
tice that, in consequence of the Answer 
of the hon. and learned Lord Advocate, I 
shall call the attention of the House to 
the subject, and move a Resolution. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION, IRELAND 
—LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If it is the 
intention of the Government to deal with 
the question of Intermediate Education 
in Ireland during this Session ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : I 
am fully aware of the importance of this 
subject, and how desirable it is that it 
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should be dealt with by the Government 
and by Parliament. But those who have 
most studied it know how very full it is 
of difficulties. I devoted much attention 
to it last autumn, and have now, in a 
somewhat advanced stage of prepara- 
tion, a scheme with regard to it; and, 
should I obtain the sanction of the Go- 
vernment, I hope with much confidence 
to be able to submit a measure to Par- 
liament during the present Session. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS, IRE- 
LAND—PAYMENT BY FEES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’REILLY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, If he will lay upon 
the Table of the House, a Copy of the 
new regulations as to the payment of 
results fees to teachers of National 
Schools in Ireland ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : If 
the hon. Member will move for a copy 
of these Regulations, I do not think 
there will be any objection to produce 
them. But, before making any actual 
promise on the subject, I should like to 
communicate with the Commissioners of 
National Education, by whom they were 
issued. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS— 
THE CANAL POPULATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HEYGATE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to carry out the recommendation 
of the Factory and Workshops Acts 
Commissioners, that— 


‘‘The residence in canal boats of female 
young persons, and of children above the age 
of three years, should be forbidden ” 
by legislation in the present Session ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS : The sub- 
ject of the hon. Member’s Question de- 
serves consideration, because the float- 
ing population of the class to which he 
refers is at the present moment in a very 
unsatisfactory position. Too much praise 
cannot be given to Mr. Smith for his 
labours in bettering the condition of 
those persons. Although I agree in the 
main with the recommendations of the 
Factory and Workshops Acts Commis- 
sioners, I am not prepared to adopt 
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entirely the suggestions made in their 
Report. It is, however, quite necessary 
that if persons sleep on board these 
boats, the boats should be registered in 
somewhat the same way as lodging- 
houses are. 


COURT OF SESSION, SCOTLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mz. J. W. BARCLAY asked the Lord 
Advocate, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to a statement of the sittings 
during a fortnight of the five Lords 
Ordinary of the Court of Session, pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Scotsman’? newspaper 
of 11th December last, showing that for 
the fortnight one of their Lordships sat 
altogether for twelve hours, another for 
fifteen hours, and the average sittings 
of the whole was about thirty hours 
each; and whether, with so little busi- 
ness to discharge, he will recommend 
the Crown to fill up the Judgeship now 
vacant ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: I have to 
inform the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
that it is not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to recommend Her Majesty to fill 
up the Judgeship now vacant, but I hope 
in a short time to ask the leave of the 
House to introduce a Bill dealing with 
the subject. With respect to the former 
part of the Question, I can only now say 
that my attention was called to the state- 
ment shortly after its publication. I 
have received other communications, 
some affirming, others questioning its 
truth, but I have not thought it neces- 
sary to direct any inquiry. 


DOUBLE SHERIFFS, SCOTLAND—LEGIS- 
LATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are about to take steps for abolish- 
ing the double sheriffships in Scotland, 
and for re-arranging the districts and 
salaries of the sheriff substitutes, so as 
to allow to those who may be appointed 
to the more important and laborious dis- 
tricts increased salaries out of the sav- 
ings to be effected by the abolition of the 
double sheriffships ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: It is not 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at present to deal with the question 
of double sheriffships in Scotland. 
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JUDICATURE ACT—SITTINGS IN 
BANCO.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government has been 
called to the want of accommodation for 
holding additional Courts, of Judges sit- 
ting singly in Banco, as required by the 
Judicature Amendment Act of last Ses- 
sion; and whether anything is being 
done to supply the deficiency ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: At- 
tention has been called to the fact that 
there have appeared in the newspapers 
statements to the effect that complaints 
had been made by some of the learned 
Judges that there were no Courts in 
which they could sit singly under the Act 
of last year, and that for this reason 
more Judges were obliged to sit in Banco 
than the Act contemplated. No com- 
munication as to the want of accommoda- 
tion was, however, made to the Lord 
Chancellor or the Office of Works; but 
after the commencement of the Hilary 
Sittings the Lord Chancellor noticed the 
statements in the newspapers to which I 
have referred. He at once made in- 
quiries, in conjunction with the Office of 
Works, with a view to the provision of 
further accommodation. It was ascer- 
tained that every Court in Westminster 
Hall was fully occupied, and also the 
Westminster Sessions House; but the 
Office of Works agreed to have ready 
on two days’ notice two large rooms 
with retiring rooms at Richmond Ter- 
race, being rooms in which Royal Com- 
missioners had sat, and which would 
be sufficient for the temporary accom- 
modation of the Judges sitting in Banco. 
The learned Judges were accordingly 
informed by the Lord Chancellor, at 
a council of the Judges on the 20th 
of January, that these rooms would 
be ready at any time on two days’ notice, 
and further that as the Judge of the 
Admiralty Court was about to attend at 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council at the hearing of a cause which 
would occupy about 10 days, the Court 
in which he usually sat would also be 
available for that interval. I believe 
after this communication the Admiralty 
Court was made use of, but the Judges 
were enabled to do without the rooms in 
Richmond Terrace. 
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THE SLAVE TRADE—ZANZIBAR. 
QUESTION. 


Sr ROBERT ANSTRUTHER asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What steps have been taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government to carry out 
the Resolution of the House of the 4th 
of April last, which was in the terms 
following :— 

‘‘That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable that Her Majesty’s Government should 
invite and assist the Sultan of Zanzibar to take 
such further steps as may be necessary for the 
total suppression of the Slave Trade within his 
dominions, and that at the same time more ade- 
quate provision should be made for the care and 
maintenance of the liberated slaves ?’’ 


Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, he was 
happy to inform the hon. Baronet that 
no intimation from the Government had 
been necessary, because the Sultan of 
Zanzibar had gone far beyond his Treaty 
engagements. He had not only carried 
out those engagements, but he had also 
suppressed slavery altogether in his 
dominions, and he had stopped the 
caravans which used to be fitted out for 
expeditions into the north. Under these 
circumstances, any intimation from the 
Government to the Sultan of Zanzibar 
to continue his efforts in that direction 
would be inopportune. The Government 
had had the question of the care and 
maintenance of liberated slaves under 
their consideration for some time, and at 
present they thought it best to send the 
able-bodied slaves to Natal, while the 
children of both sexes were handed over 
from time to time to the missionaries of 
Zanzibar. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF JOHN HUNT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If it is correct that a man 
named John Hunt was three years ago, 
at the Liverpool Assizes, convicted of 
a garotte robery in that town and 
sentenced to ten years’ penal ser- 
vitude and twenty-five lashes with 
the cat, and that, after having been 
flogged and having undergone two years’ 
and a half of penal servitude, he has 
been pardoned, because it has been 
shown that he was innocent of the 
offence he was convicted of and punished 
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for; and, if this statement be correct, 
what recompense the Government pro- 
pose to make to Hunt for the injustice 
that has been done to him, the pain and 
indignity he has suffered, and the loss 
he has sustained ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he was afraid his hon. Friend was 
misinformed as to the facts of this case. 
The prisoner was tried at the Liverpool 
Assizes, for highway robbery, and was 
sentenced to penal servitude. A petition 
was sent to the Home Office on the sub- 
ject. The defence set up was an alibi. 
The learned Judge who tried the case was 
strongly of opinion that that alibi could 
not be proved. Latter on another peti- 
tion was sent to the Home Office to the 
same effect, and he referred that again 
to the learned Judge, who was still of 
the same opinion, and he (Mr. Cross) 
was bound to say, after the most care- 
ful consideration of the case, that he 
entirely agreed with the learned Judge. 
But after some time a final petition 
came on behalf of the man, and on 
looking at the whole circumstances of 
the case, at his previous good character, 
and at his youth—although he was then 
and now of the same opinion that an 
alibi could not be proved—he thought 
he might be justified in recommending 
this man to Her Majesty’s clemency, so 
as to give him a fresh start in life. 


ARMY—COURTS MARTIAL—LEGISLA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN asked 
the Judge Advocate, If it be his intention, 
or the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, to introduce this Session any 
measure to carry out the recommenda- 
tions made by the Court Martial Com- 
mission in 1869 for amending and im- 
proving the constitution and practice of 
Courts Martial in the Army ? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: A 
measure relating to the subject has been 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment; but at this moment I am not able 
to say whether it can be submitted to 
Parliament during the present Session. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS, SCOT- 
LAND—LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 
Srrk EDWARD COLEBROKE asked 

the Secretary of State for the Home 

Department, Whether it is the intention 

of the Government to introduce any Bill 
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in the present Session with reference to 
existing Educational Endowments in 
Scotland? 

. Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he quite admitted the importance 
of the subject, which had had the atten- 
tion of the Government and of the Lord 
Advocate a long time; and although a 
Bill might not be introduced in the pre- 
sent Session, it was certainly a matter 
that could not be put off. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—LEGIS. 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GORST asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, When it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
in fulfilment of the promise made last 
Session, to introduce a Bill to amend 
the “‘ discipline sections’’ of the existing 
Merchant Shipping Acts ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY, in re- 
ply, said, it was his intention shortly to 
ask leave to introduce a Bill on the 
subject of Seamen’s Discipline. 


ARMY—2np BATTALION, 19rx FOOT. 
QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES RUSSELL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
his attention has been called to a letter 
which appeared in the ‘ Standard” 
newspaper of the 22nd January, signed 
‘How to spoil a Regiment,’’ and also 
to a leading article in the same news- 
paper of the 24th ultimo founded on the 
previous letter; and whether he can 
state if there is any truth in the allega- 
tions therein contained against a dis- 
tinguished Regiment of Her Majesty’s 
service ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Yes; 
both my attention and that of His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief has 
been called to the letter and article in 
question, and it being evident that they 
referred to the 2nd Battalion, 19th Foot, 
the General Officer commanding at 
Portsmouth (Sir Hastings Doyle) was 
ordered by His Royal Highness to in- 
quire into the matter. This he did most 
fully, and in submitting Colonel Chip- 
pindall’s explanation reported 

“that this distinguished officer had most ably 
defended himself against the vile aspersions 


which had been cast against his character as a 
commanding officer.” 


His Royal Highness, after a full con- 
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sideration of the circumstances, caused 
Sir Hastings Doyle to be informed 


“that he entirely agreed with him that 
Colonel Chippindall had most completely and 
conclusively disproved the whole of the scan- 


dalous accusations which were made against 
him,” 

and desired that this should be commu- 
nicated to Colonel Chippindall. 


GRAND JURY LAWS, IRELAND— 
LEGISLATION.— QUESTION. 


Tut O’CONOR DON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether the Go- 
yernment intend to bring in any Bill this 
Session dealing with the Grand Jury 
Laws in Ireland ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
believe there is a desire on both sides of 
the House for some legislation on this 
subject; but judging from past debates, 
I think there is a marked difference of 
opinion as to what that legislation should 
be. I would remind the hon. Member 
that there are already before the House 
three Irish measures of first-class im- 
portance introduced by Her Majesty’s 
Government; and until some progress 
has been made with them I certainly 
could not promise to undertake a Bill 
on such a subject as Grand Jury reform. 


SUEZ CANAL—ANNUAL PAPERS. 
QUESTION. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will lay 
upon the Table the Report of the Direc- 
tors, and that of the general meeting 
held in January, of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, and also the Reports received by 
Her Majesty’s Government from the 
English official Directors of the Com- 
pany ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he thought it 
would be a most convenient course to 
lay annually before Parliament such 
Reports connected with the proceedings 
of the Suez Canal Company as could 
properly be laid before Parliament. 
There were some communications of a 
confidential nature between the English 
directors and Her Majesty’s Government; 
but such Reports as could be properly 
' laid before Parliament would be. 
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ARMY PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OWEN LEWIS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
carry into effect the recommendations of 
the Commission on Army Promotion and 
Retirement; and, if so, what steps they 
intend to take for the purpose, and 
when ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Since 
the Commission has reported—and I am 
not surprised that they have taken a 
long time in coming to their Report—I 
have been carefully considering the 
whole question connected with promo- 
tion and retirement. Great progress 
has been made with a plan on the sub- 
ject; but I have not yet been able to 
submit it to the Treasury or the Govern- 
ment. Without pledging myself to de- 
tails, I may*say that the plan will pro- 
ceed generally on the lines recommended 
by the Commission. 

Mr. OWEN LEWIS: When will it 
be brought forward ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: That is 
exactly my difficulty. It will soon be in 
a shape to be put before the Treasury, 
but I cannot say how long it will remain 
there. 


TURKEY—THE GREEK SUBJECTS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the following information (regarding 
proceedings at Athens of our two Pleni- 
potentiaries), contained in the ‘‘ Times” 
of February 13th, is correct: viz.— 


‘Sir Henry Elliot, confining his political 
visits to the members of the present Ministry, 
endeavoured, as formerly, to prove the wisdom 
of inaction on the part of the Greek subjects of 
Turkey, and maintained that the kingdom is 
bound by international obligations to refrain 
from fomenting discontent and aiding insur- 
rection among them. Lord Salisbury, whose 
sympathies seemed to differ essentially from 
those of his late colleague at the Conference, 
spoke to the chief men of all parties in favour 
of the aspirations of the Greeks, admitting the 
right of those still under Turkey to regain, when 
possible, their natural liberty, and of their fellow- 
countrymen to aid them in so doing ;”’ 


and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
authorized Lord Salisbury to assert such 
principles ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: It is true that Lord Salisbury 
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and Sir Henry Elliot, on their return 
from Constantinople, stopped at Athens, 
but that was for their own convenience, 
and not under any instructions from Her 
Majesty’s Government. Neither had 


they any instructions as to any language | p 


they were to hold there, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no official cog- 
nizance of any private conversation which 
may have occurred. But I have no ob- 
jection to state to the House that Lord 
Salisbury has told me, as a private 
friend, that the statement with regard 
to himself is wholly untrue. 


TRIAL OF ELECTION PETITIONS— 
LEGISLATION.—QUESTION, 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government 
this Session to introduce a Bill for the 
purpose of giving effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee of 
1875 respecting the tribunals for the 
trial of Election Petitions, and the 
amendment of the Law relating to Cor- 
rupt Practices at Parliamentary Elec- 
tions ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
beg to state that it is the intention of 
the Government to introduce such a Bill, 
and that it will give effect to some of 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee of 1875. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION—OUTBREAK 
OF SCURVY.—QUESTION. 


Dr. WARD asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether an inquiry has 
been ordered into the outbreak of scu 
among the crews of H.M.S. “ Alert” 
and ‘‘ Discovery ’’ during the recent ex- 
pedition to the North Pole; and, if so, 
whether he will lay the Report upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Mr. HUNT: Yes, I have appointed 
a Committee to inquire into the cause 
of this outbreak of scurvy. The Com- 
mittee has made very considerable pro- 
gress in its labours, and I hope before 
long it will make its Report. I shall 
be happy to lay both the Report and 
the evidence on the Table when I have 
received them. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE ESCAPED 
FENIAN CONVICTS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. GOLDSMID asked Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, What action has 
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been taken by the Government in conse- 

uence of the escape of Fenian convicts 

rom Freemantle, ome Australia, in 
the American ship ‘‘ Catalpa,”’ which it 
is reported was sent expressly for the 

ose of receiving the said convicts? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXOHE- 
QUER: It has not been deemed expe- 
dient to take any action in the matter 
referred to, beyond making a strict in- 
quiry into it, and a revision of the local 
arrangements under which the escape of 
the convicts occurred. 


MAGISTRATES, TRELAND—DEBTORS 
ACT—REMOVAL OF MR. W. J. DEVLIN, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DICKSON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether any steps 
have been taken to cancel the Commis- 
sion of the Peace issued to Mr. William 
James Devlin, of Cookstown, a few days 
previous to the disappearance of that 
gentleman, on account of his bank- 
ruptcy ; or whether, in case of his return, 
he will still be entitled to sit on the 
Bench as one of Her Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace for county Tyrone ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
The Lord Chancellor of Ireland, with 
whom these matters rest, informs me 
that Section 21 of the Debtors (Ireland) 
Act, 1872, renders a justice of the peace 
who has been adjudged bankrupt in- 
capable of acting as such until he has 
been newly assigned. He adds, how- 
ever, that he has superseded Mr. Devlin 
in the commission of the peace. 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK, ROTTEN 
ROW.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether he con- 
siders it necessary to provide accommo- 
dation for equestrians in Hyde Park 
during the winter months, and whether 
care will be taken in future to prevent 
Rotten Row being closed during the 
winter; and, if he can say how long it 
will be before the rides in Hyde Park are 
in a fit and safe state for riding ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL: Sir, I think 
it most important that accommodation 
should be provided for equestrians in 
Hyde Park during the winter months. I 
can assure the House that everyting 
has been done by the Department to 
hurry on the works as quickly as pos- 
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sible; but we have had two difficulties 
to contend with—the unprecedented 
amount of wet, and also the impossibility 
of obtaining sufficient and proper mate- 
rial for the foundation. The contractors 
were bound by their contract to put the 
upper part of Rotten Row, which had 
not yet been re-made, into good condi- 
tion. This has been done; it was 
opened last Monday, and I trust the 
ublic will have no cause for complaint. 
With regard to the upper part of the 
Ride adjacent to Kensington Gardens, 
and opposite the late Knightsbridge 
Barracks, every exertion has been made 
to keep it in proper order during the 
winter; but, as the hon. Member knows, 
the foundation is defective, in many 
places there is nothing but mud and 
sand, and the more you meddled with it 
during the wet weather the worse it 
became ; but lately I have ordered that 
art of the Ride to be thoroughly over- 
fouled, the bad places mended, good 
material to be 
with gravel, an 


ut down and covered 
I hope to be able to 
keep it safe and in good condition dur- 
ing the summer. I regret exceedingly 
that my hon. Friend and the public 
have been deprived of their accustomed 
rides during the last few months; but it 
was decided that Rotten Row should be 
re-made; it was essential, therefore, to 
shut it up. I thought it better to close 
it during the autumn and early winter 
months, as I well know the censure which 
would have been passed upon me by 
the hon. Member for Southwark and 
my Friends behind me if I had left 
Rotten Row open during the autumn 
and put a barrier across the ride on the 
8th of February. I hope before the 
end of this year to have Rotten Row 
and the Ride in thorough good condi- 
tion, and to maintain it in good con- 
dition. 


TURKEY — THE CONFERENCE— WITH- 
DRAWAL OF THE AMBASSADORS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, re- 
ferring to the despatch of Lord Derby 
to the Marquess of Salisbury and Sir 
Henry Elliot, of the date of Jan. 19, 1877, 
stating that— 

“Musurus Pasha endeavoured to argue that 


the rejection of the proposals of the Powers 
need not entail the departure of the Ambassa- 
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dors from Constantinople; but I declined to 
enter into this question, as I said the course to 
be followed had been settled some time since 
and had been formally announced to the 
Porte; ”’ 


Whether there are any Papers showing 
such formal announcement to the Porte 
other than the Eighth Protocol of 
Jan. 15, 1877; and, if so, whether he 
will lay such Papers upon the Table; 
whether the simultaneous withdrawal of 
the Ambassadors from Constantinople 
was determined upon in concert by the 
six guaranteeing Powers; and, whether 
he will lay upon the Table any Papers 
relating to such concert and agreement 
amongst the Powers; whether it was 
intended by Her Majesty’s Government 
that any different meaning should be 
attached to the departure of Sir Henry 
Elliot from Constantinople from that 
which was given in the Protocol of 
Jan. 15 to the withdrawal of the 
Ambassadors of Austria, Russia, Italy, 
Germany, and France; and if so, whe- 
ther the intention to make such distinc- 
tion was previously communicated to 
the Porte and the five Powers; and, 
whether Sir Henry Elliot left Constanti- 
nople on ordinary leave, or whether he 
was directed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to depart in consequence of the 
rejection of the proposals of the Six 
Powers by the Porte, and in order to 
show displeasure on the part of England 
in like manner as in the case of the 
threatened withdrawal of Sir Henry 
Elliot on October 5th, as explained in 
the Despatch of Lord Derby to Lord 
Odo Russell of October 16th 1876? 

Tre CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER: The answer, in brief, to the 
Questions of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman is that there are no Papers upon 
any of those points beyond what are 
contained in the Blue Books. With 
regard to the first Question, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman asked whether 
there are any Papers with reference to 
the formal announcement to the Porte 
of the course which Sir Henry Elliot 
was to follow. The communication was 
made to Lord Salisbury, with a view to 
its communication to Sir Henry Elliot, 
by telegraphic despatch of December 22, 
and that was the foundation of the com- 
munication which was afterwards for- 
mally made to the Porte at the sitting of 
the eighth meeting of the Conference. 
That had occurred before the conversa- 
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tion between Lord Derby and Musurus 
Pasha, on the 19th of January. There 
are no other Papers on the subject. 
With regard to the withdrawal of the 
Ambassadors from Constantinople, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will see by 
looking at the different despatches in 
the Blue Book the exact course that was 
followed. The question, in the first 
instance, was put by Lord Salisbury on, 
I think, the 17th.of December. He 
had his Instructions given to him on the 
22nd of December, and then there were 
those proceedings at the Conference. 
With respect to the Question, whether it 
was intended by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that any different meaning should 
be attached to the departure of Sir Henry 
Elliot from Constantinople from that 
which was to be attached to the with- 
drawal of the Ambassadors of the other 
Powers, I can only say that there is no 
indication in the record of any intention 
to make such a distinction, and that the 
Instructions given and the intention 
manifested by the withdrawal of the 
Ambassadors will be gathered from 
what occurred in the Conference. The 
Instructions given to Sir Henry Elliot 
were those which are contained in the 
telegram to Lord Salisbury—that is to 
say, that he was to come to England and 
report upon the situation. That is the 
answer to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s last Question. Sir Henry Elliot 
did not leave Constantinople on ordinary 
leave, because he was desired to come 
to England and report on the situation. 
Neither was he desired to depart from 
Constantinople in order to show the dis- 
pleasure of England in like manner as 
in the case of his threatened withdraw- 
ance on the 6th of October, the circum- 
stances being quite different from what 
they were at the time the Instructions 
were given to him when the subject of 
the armistice was under consideration. 
The whole of the information will be 
found in the Papers. 


MALTA—CIVIL AND MILITARY GO- 
VERNORS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether, since the question came up 
last year, Her Majesty’s Government 
have further considered the expediency 
of dividing the Governorship of Malta 
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on the expiry of the present appoint. 
ment, and having in future a Military 
Governor paid for by Britain, and a 
Civil Governor paid for by Malta, each 
at a moderate salary, instead of a single 
highly paid Military Governor as at 
present ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: In the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government such an 
arrangement as that referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman would probably lead 
to an undesirable conflict of authority 
which in a fortress should be centred in 
one person, and that person should be 
the officer in chief command of the 
troops. The facilities of communication 
between Malta and England, the pre- 
sence of able and experienced Civil 
officers, and the attention given by the 
Secretary of State to all matters of 
interest to the community are sufficient, 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to prevent the existence under the 
present system of any inconveniences 
which cannot be promptly remedied. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION — DOUBLE 
TIME.—QUESTION. 


Captain PIM, asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether the officers 
or men, or both of the late Arctic Ex- 
pedition have been granted double time 
as well as double pay during their period 
of service ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, that 
neither the officers nor the men had been 
granted double time. 


VACCINATION — DEATHS FROM 
ERYSIPELAS.—QUESTION. 


Mr.WETHERED, asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the Government has received 
information of the deaths of six children 
at or near Gainsborough from erysipelas 
consequent upon vaccination which had 
been performed by the appointed officer 
with lymph derived from the arm of a 
child vaccinated by such officer with 
‘‘points”’ supplied to him by the National 
Vaccine Establishment; whether they 
have heard of other cases of severe 
erysipelas having occurred in the same 
district in the same way; and, what 
steps the Government have taken or will 
take in the matter ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: The Go- 
vernment have received information, I 
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am sorry to say, of the death of the 
children mentioned in the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Question, and I have caused a 
careful investigation of the circumstances 
of the cases to be made by Mr. Netten 
Radcliffe, one of the Inspectors of the 
Local Government Board. It is true 
that the children were vaccinated with 
lymph taken from a child which had 
been vaccinated from points supplied by 
the National Vaccine Establishment, but 
no symptons of erysipelas appeared in 
that child, and it appears certain that the 
lymph furnished by it did not convey 
any infection of erysipelas. Moreover, 
there is no reason to suppose that the 
infection in any of the cases can be 
attributed to the lymph which was used. 
There have been other cases of erysipelas 
in the district, some of them following, 
others entirely disconnected with vacci- 
nation. The whole of the facts are fully 
detailed in Mr. Radcliffe’s exhaustive 
Report, which I propose to lay on the 
Table of the House. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT — AP- 
POINTMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DUNBAR, asked the Secretary 
of State for War, How many candidates 
have presented themselves at the ex- 
amination now going on for admission 
to the Army Medical Department ; 
whether it had been annonnced that 
fifty appointments would be offered for 
competition ; and whether he is aware 
that fifty candidates have presented 
themselves for the twenty-seventh ap- 
pointments in the Indian Medical De- 
partment offered for competition ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that while 23 candidates had pre- 
sented themselves for the 50 appoint- 
ments offered in the Army Medical 
Department, 49 candidates had offered 
themselves for 27 appointments in the 
same branch of the Indian Service. 


FOREST OF DEAN—LEGISLATION, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK, asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to intro- 
duce a Bill this Session with reference 
to the Crown Lands in the Forest of 
Dean ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
ae shortly to introduce such a 

iil, 
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NAVY—H.M.S. “THUNDERER.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SEELY asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether the Committee 
of scientific gentlemen appointed, in 
July last, by the Admiralty and the con- 
tractors for the engines and boilers of 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Thunderer ” to investigate the 
causes of the explosion on board that 
vessel, have made their Report ; and, if 
so, whether he will lay it upon the Table 
of the House ? 

Mr. HUNT: No such Committee as 
is referred to in the Question of the hon. 
Member was appointed by the Admiralty 
and by the contractors for the machinery 
of the Thunderer. The Engineer-in-Chief 
of the Admiralty, two Engineer officers, 
three members of the Boiler Committee, 
and Mr. Bramwell, a civil engineer of 
eminence, received instructions from the 
Admiralty to examine the exploded 
boiler and the stokehold, and to hold 
themselves in readiness to give evidence 
before the Coroner at the inquest. Of 
these gentlemen, Mr: Bramwell alone 
was examined by the Coroner; but it 
was understood that he expressed the 
opinion of all the experts who were asso- 
ciated with him in the investigation. 
The whole of the evidence was taken 
down by a shorthand writer employed 
by the Admiralty. 


TURKEY—CHRISTIANS IN TURKEY. 
QUESTION. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Foreign Office 
possesses any Reports from Consuls in 
Turkey stating the grievances of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte of a date 
later than 1867; and, if so, whether the 
Government will produce them ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
there were several Reports on the sub- 
ject which the Government had no objec- 
tion to produce, though some time would 
necessarily elapse before they could be 
laid on the Table. 


TURKEY—THE BULGARIAN 
INSURRECTION. — QUESTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: On Tuesday the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bourke) was good 
enough to undertake to inquire whether 
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it would be possible for the Government, 
who can do it much better than a private 
Member, to extract from the Blue Books 
a Return, so far as the information at 
their command enables them to make 
one, of the sentences pronounced and 
executed upon persons concerned in the 
Bulgarian rising and upon the persons 
concerned in the suppression of that 
rising. I wish to ask, Whether he can 
give me an answer on that point? 

Mr. BOURKE: I have to state that 
from the information we have in the 
Office I shall not, I am afraid, be able 
to give the right hon. Gentleman much 
more information than I gave him the 
other day; but, seeing the desire for 
further particulars, I thought it right to 
ask permission of the Secretary of State 
to telegraph to Constantinople on the 
subject. We have telegraphed to Con- 
stantinople, sending a copy of the Notice 
given by the right hon. Gentleman, and 
I hope we shall be able to obtain the in- 
formation he requires in the most com- 
plete form. 


ZANZIBAR—INLAND ROUTES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with reference to the relations between 
our Government and the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar, Whether his attention had been 
called to a letter which has appeared in 
the public journals from His Highness 
the Sultan, and read by Dr. Badger at 
a meeting of the Society of Arts, on the 
occasion of Commander Cameron’s lec- 
ture last month, expressing his, the 
Sultan’s wish to co-operate in the con- 
struction of a road from the coast to the 
interior, and offering all the assistance 
in his power for the maintenance and 
use of such road through his dominions; 
and whether, in the event of such work 
being taken in hand by private enter- 
prize, Her Majesty’s Government would 
be prepared to recognise and support 
such effort, either by the grant of a Royal 
Charter or otherwise ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
while the Government were desirous of 
seeing communication opened up between 
the coast of Zanzibar and the interior, 
they did not think it expedient to give 
their support to any particular scheme 
of that nature. 
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TURKISH ATROCITIES—CONSUL 
FREEMAN’S DESPATCH. — QUESTIONS, 


Mr. HENRY SAMUELSON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has any objection 
to supplement the Papers on Turkey 
already issued by laying upon the Table 
Consul Freeman’s Despatch to Lord 
Derby, dated as early as March 17th 
1876, mentioned by Sir Henry Elliot in 
his Despatch to Lord Derby of Novem- 
ber 28rd 1876, which Sir Henry Elliot, 
according to that Despatch, upon April 
8rd 1876, instructed Mr. Sandison to 
communicate to Raschid Pasha, with 
the remark that— 

“ When authentic accounts of such abomina- 
tions were received in Europe, they must excite 
the indignation of the civilized world, and no 
surprise need be felt if public sympathy were 
upon the side of those who struggled to free 
themselves from a Government under which 
they were exposed to treatment such as de- 
scribed.” 


The hon. Member also asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
explain why that Despatch, having been 
received very early in the Spring of 1876, 
had not been included in the Blue Book 
just issued ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
there was no objection under ordinary 
circumstances to lay these despatches on 
the Table of the House. The despatch 
would have been laid before the House 
last year, but that it was thought right 
at that time to withhold it, until the 
Turkish Government had had an oppor- 
tunity of giving such explanation as 
they could with regard to the alleged 
atrocious outrages. When the Blue 
Books were being prepared this year, 
amongst the mass ot Papers before the 
gentlemen who prepared them, this 
despatch, which related altogether to a 
different series, was omitted by mistake. 


PRISONS BILL.—[Bm 1.] 
(Mr. Secretary Cross, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


Mr. RYLANDS, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, complained that the House was 
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asked to adopt a measure entailing a 
large additional expenditure, at a time 
when the Revenue was declining, and 
the expenditure in every Department 
was increasing. The Estimates for the 
Civil Services, which had just been pre- 
sented, showed an increase of not less 
than £400,000, and he supposed that 
the demands for the Army and Navy 
would be upon a larger scale than last 
year. Under thosé circumstances he 
thought the introduction of the Bill 
most inopportune ; and if it were urged 
that the additional charge would not be 
felt during the present year, that formed 
a most objectionable feature of the case, 
and was merely the common argument 
of the spendthrift, who put off the evil 
day and justified his extravagance by 
the hope that something might turn up 
before he was called upon to meet his 
engagements. The measure before the 
House was, in its material particulars, 
the same as that introduced last Session. 
There were, however, two alterations to 
which he wished to call attention. The 


first had reference to the arrangements 
proposed to be made with prison autho- 
rities in connection with the disposal of 
the gaols, and although the new terms 


were more equitable, he feared that there 
were still cases in which considerable in- 
justice would be done, and he thought 
that if the Bill were read a second time 
it should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, who could receive evidence from 
different localities with a view of pre- 
venting any injustice. The other al- 
teration in the Bill had reference to 
the position of the visiting justices, 
and was no doubt intended by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary as a sop thrown out to them. 
It was, however, a mere shadow of au- 
thority that was given to them, and 
it would make little difference in the 
working of the Bill whether the visiting 
justices were controlled by a Govern- 
ment Inspector, or by an Assistant Com- 
missioner of Prisons. The Billalso con- 
fided to the justices, under certain con- 
ditions to be fixed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and subject to his control, 
over every appointment, the nomination 
of subordinate officers of prisons, but it 
did not leave them dependent on the 
same authority after their appointment. 
It was humiliating to magistrates for the 
right hon. Gentleman to suppose that 
they could be gratified by any such 
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pretence of maintaining their position. 
Kither the whole authority over these 
officers should be left to the magistrates, 
or it should be taken over by the Go- 
vernment. Any middle course was ob- 
jectionable. and he hoped that the clause 
would be struck out of the Bill, so that 
there could be no mistake as to the in- 
tention of the central authority acting 
through its own agency, and taking upon 
itself the whole responsibility. That 
was, in fact, the great object of the Bill. 
It was a sweeping measure, and was 
practically a Bill for the disestablish- 
ment of local prison authorities. There 
would not have been a chance of its suc- 
cess but for the existence of two great 
influences in its favour. One of these 
was the desire of Government officials to 
get as much power and patronage as 
possible. For many years past there 
had been a constant advance in the di- 
rection of centralization and of inter- 
ference with the independent action of 
local authorities. He did not charge 
his right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary with any wish to increase his own 
patronage; but he thought he might 
fairly say that a change had come over 
the right hon. Gentleman since he 
entered office, and that he had lost the 
healthy independent spirit which marked 
him as a county magistrate, and was 
now mainly inspired by the genius loci of 
the Home Office. It was in fact the 
permanent officials who were at the 
bottom of this conspiracy against the 
exercise of local authority. These spend- 
ing servants of the Crown formed a great 
army, and as was once remarked by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), they were 
always awake to their own interests; 
and whenever public opinion slept they 
took advantage of the opportunity of in- 
creasing the flow of promotion by the 
creation of new offices, and by advances 
in the rates of pay. They constituted, 
in fact, a great trades union, and every 
year were increasing in numbers and in 
influence. The cost of Government 
Boards and Establishments was already 
enormous. Let hon. Gentlemen glance 
over the pages of the Civil Service Es- 
timates, and they would find under 
Class IT., long lists of Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Secretaries, 
Assistant Secretaries, Inspectors, sub- 
Inspectors, assistant Inspectors, Clerks, 


Law Officers, and a whole host of other 
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officials. In one Department alone—the 
Local Government Board—the expen- 
diture for salaries, &c., amounted to 
£715,000, or nearly three-quarters of a 
million a-year. In fact they were ra- 
pidly creating a net work of officialism 
throughout the country, so that the time 
seemed rapidly approaching when every 
householder would have a policeman at 
his front door, and an inspector in his 
backyard. It was this policy of centra- 
lization and officialism that supplied the 
reason why the Bill found such favour 
on the Treasury Bench, and the other 
great inducement in its support was the 
bribe held out of the relief to local 
burdens. That was, however, a narrow 
and: short-sighted policy. If the local 
taxpayer wished to get relief from those 
burdens, he would find himself mistaken 
if he supposed it was to be obtained by 
means of such proposals as that under 
discussion. The truth was, that local 
expenditure, notwithstanding Govern- 
ment subventions, was increasing, and 
these grants from the State would, in 
his opinion, tend to foster that increase 
by withdrawing from local authorities 
the motives for economy, or for taking 
an interest in the management of local 
affairs. The only effective method of 


keeping down local expenditure was to 
appoint county boards elected by the 
ratepayers; but if they continued to 
go in the direction of the present Bill, 
they would soon leave nothing for county 


boards to do. But for the desire of 
centralization on the one hand, and the 
claims for relief of local taxation on the 
other, he believed that the pleas put 
forward in support of the Bill would not 
be listened to for a moment, as they 
were hollow and would not bear exa- 
mination. What were those pleas? 
The hon. Baronet the Member for 
South Devonshire (Sir Massey Lopes), 
stated them last year in the follow- 
ing words. He said:— 


“The main evils under the existing system 
which the present measure sought to put an end 
to were the want of uniformity of the manage- 
ment of our gaols, the excessive number of 
those establishments, and the extravagant cost 
at which they are kept up.” —[3 Hansard, coxxx. 
287.] 


The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary took the same line, and in the 
discussion last year instanced the case of 
two or three small gaols—Tiverton and 
others—of which the cost of management 
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appeared so heavy, that they had been 
quoted in the papers ever since as con- 
clusive in favour of the Bill. But, in 
fact, the entire cost of these small gaols 
was a mere bagatelle. In England and 
Wales there were 17 of the smallest 
prisons containing less than 20 prisoners 
in each, and the total cost of all these 
small gaols, including Tiverton and the 
rest, was only £9,000 a-year, and yet it 
was on account of so trifling an outlay 
that the House was asked to make what 
practically amounted to a revolution in 
prison management. Besides these small 
gaols might be abolished, if deemed ex- 
pedient, without the slightest difficulty; 
in the same way that 14 small prisons 
were discontinued under the Act of 1865, 
so that the argument in favour of the 
Bill drawn from that source was little 
more than a hollow pretence. What the 
House ought to look at was the annual 
average cost of the local prisons through- 
out the country, and that at the present 
time, even including the small gaols, did 
not amount to more than £27 per pri- 
soner, which could not be considered 
under all the circumstances an unreason- 
able sum. But then it was alleged that 
the difference of treatment in gaols with 
regard to diet and the regulations as to 
hard labour were so great that some 
such change as that proposed was abso- 
lutely necessary. In support of that 
view the hon. Member for South Derby- 
shire (Mr. Evans) told a graphic story 
last year which naturally attracted at- 
tention. He said that an old offender 
stole some fowls near the boundary of 
the counties of Leicester and Derby, and, 
having cooked one of the fowls at a fur- 
nace, ate half of it and fell asleep. The 
next morning a policeman found him 
fast asleep with the remains of the spoil 
scattered round him, and on appre- 
hending him the man rubbed his eyes, 
and the very first words he said were— 
“Do tell me in what county I am? In 
Leicestershire or Derbyshire?” ‘In 
Derbyshire, to be sure,’ said the con- 
stable. The man instantly replied, 
‘‘Thank God for that.”” Now that story 
from internal evidence might safely be 
taken as an apocryphal one and was 
arora a canard which had been set 

ying in Derbyshire for some purpose or 
other, and had not only been accepted 
by the hon. Member as perfectly reliable, 
but had been repeated in various forms 
in the Press until a few days ago it was 
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made use of as a serious argument in 
favour of the Bill. Zhe Times remarked 
that— 


“The difference inflicted in the various gaols 
involves an uncertainty respecting the penalties 
attached to criminal offences which most mis- 
chievously diminished the different effect of the 
law. Men have been known even to calculate 
in which county it was safest to run the risk af 
committing an offence, and have been heard to 
express satisfaction that they had been arrested 
in one county rather than another.” 


As a matter of fact, there was not that 
great difference between the discipline 
and punishment of Derby and Leicester 
gaols, and if there were it would not 
need so improbable a story to prove it, 
as every year there were Reports of 
Inspectors of prisons presented to the 
Home Office and laid before Parliament, 
giving minute details of the treatment of 
prisoners both as regarded discipline and 
diet. A reference to the Inspectors’ 
Reperts of last year would show that in 
Derb; Gaol prisoners for 7, 14, and 21 
days vfter conviction, had to lie upon 
plank veds, which were punitive instru- 
ments, vhilst in Leicester Gaol they en- 
joyed thy use of mattrasses. In Derby 
Gaol prioners worked 9} hours on the 
treadmill,and in Leicester only 5 to 8 
hours. Ii both prisons the diet was 
very simile, but the punishment of dark 
and solitar: cells appeared to be more 
frequent in Derby than in Leicester, so 
that if the ‘old offender” really did 
thank God fo being taken to Derby in- 
stead of Leiester, he must have had 
peculiar notios of prison comforts, or 
have thanked Yod for very small mer- 
cies. No doubthere were irregularities 
in prison discifine, to a more limited 
extent, however than was alleged in 
favour of the Bi, but whose fault was 
it? Clearly, theright hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretry . was as much to 
blame as the majstrates. Under the 
Act of 1865 it was povided that no rules 
for the diet of prisners, or regulations 
in respect of hard laour, could be put in 
force without the exyess sanction of the 
Secretary of State. Te had further the 
power of compelling ie magistrates to 
submit to his decisio jn reference to 
prison regulations bywithholding the 
Government grant fro. any prison in 
default. The right hot Gentleman ad- 
mitted in his speech'ast year that 
“great differences hat escaped the 
notice of the Secretary f State,” and 
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yet on account of these differences in 
prison regulations for which the Home 
Secretary was responsible, and which he 
had already the power to remove, they 
were urged to sweep away the local 
authorities, but it would be more just if 
the sweeping away commenced in the 
Home Office. A great plea put forward 
by the right hon. Gentleman in favour 
of the Bill was economy, and he assumed 
that he would save £50,000 a-year in the 
present cost of prisons, and that he would 
gain an additional £50,000 a-year from 
the earnings of prisoners. In enter- 
taining any such hope hs (Mr. Rylands), 
after carefully considering the question, 
was convinced that the ‘right hon. Gen- 
tleman laboured under a perfect delu- 
sion. The expectation of economical 
management was entirely contrary to the 
experience of other Government esta- 
blishments and even of Government 
prisons. In calculating upon saving a 
considerable amount in building and 
repairs by the closing of 50 gaols, the 
right hon. Gentleman had not considered 
how much he would have to spend in 
enlarging prisons and in building new 
ones. As soon as the prisons had been 
taken over, there would be a marvellous 
pressure put upon Government to induce 
them to spend money, and the alteration 
and repairs of prisons would lead to an 
enormous increase in the Civil Service 
Estimates. The 12 convict prisons under 
Government now cost in alterations and 
repairs alone, from £25,000 to £35,000 
a-year; and during the last 10 years, 
under those heads, no less than £300,000 
had been expended. If the Bill became 
law, there would be a large addition to 
the charge for superannuation—there 
would be five Prison Commissioners, 
several additional Inspectors and a large 
number of subordinate officers all over 
the country appointed, whose salaries 
would amount in the aggregate to no 
inconsiderable sum. Nor was the expe- 
rience of the cost of management of 
Government prisons at all encouraging. 
The contrast between the average cost in 
county and borough gaols weighted with 
allthe disadvantage of the smaller prisons 
which might be discontinued, and the 
cost of the convict prisons was remark- 
able. The average cost in local prisons 
was £27 per head, whilst that in convict 
prisons was £33 per head. In the Lan- 
cashire prisons the cost was only £17 
per head, or about half the cost of 
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Government management, which was held 
to be so economical. In the convict 
prison at Borstall, the expenditure 
amounted to £45 15s. per head. The 
calculations of the Home Secretary with 
respect to his obtaining an additional 
£50,000 a-year from prisoners’ earnings 
were equally delusive. He appeared to 
think that because in Pentonville, the 
prisoners earned an average of £9 a- 
year, he could bring up the general run 
of prisoners to the same standard. But 
he entirely overlooked the fact that in 
Pentonville and the other convict prisons, 
the inmates were sentenced for long 
periods from 5 to 25 years, and conse- 
quently modes of employment could be 
found for them that might be profitable ; 
but this, of course, could not be done in 
the local prisons, where most of the 
prisoners had only to serve short sen- 
tences. He believed, indeed, he was 
under the mark in saying that nine- 
tenths of the inmates of local gaols were 
prisoners who had been committed for 
terms of three months and under. It 
was therefore impossible to render their 
labour profitable except to a limited ex- 
tent. Under all these circumstances, he 


thought he was justified in saying that 


instead of there being a saving of 
£100,000 a-year under the Bill, by the 
reduction of prison expenditure from 
£400,000 to £300,000, it was more likely 
that the taxpayers in a short time 
would be called upon to pay £500,000 
or £600,600 a-year. But where was 
this policy toend? The claim for relief 
from local burdens would not be stopped 
by the sop given by this Bill. Probably 
the next demand would be that a further 
sum should be granted to pay the police, 
and the Government would yield to such 
demand on the condition of the police 
being placed under State control. The 
final result would be that not a single 
Department would be left for the local 
patriotism, and the local public spirit of 
men who were anxious to serve their 
country in their respective localities. 
Thus by gradual steps, one of the chief 
elements of the progress, the prosperity, 
and the power of Great Britain would be 
withdrawn, and a Conservative Govern- 
ment would have been a main instru- 
ment in the destruction of institutions 
which had so largely contributed to the 
welfare of the nation. In conclusion, the 
hon. Member moved the rejection of the 
Bill. 
Mr. Rylands 
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Mr. HOPWOOD, in seconding the 
Amendment, expressed his belief that 
the measure would be fatal to the insti- 
tutions of the country. The ratepayers 
in the different localities might be sup- 
posed to consist of rich and poor toge- 
ther ; whereas those who paid the income 
tax were mostly rich people, especially 
since the last exemptions were made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. There- 
fore, burdens would be taken off those 
who were of the poorer sort and put upon 
the wealthy in the land. This was as 
near an approack to Communism, taught 
by a Conservative Government, as any 
lapse in political economy they had ever 
committed. Ofcourse, they had heard 
a great deal of the principles of political 
economy as applied to the matter with 
which the Bill dealt; but how could 
these principles operate when the mea- 
sure would, as one result of its operation, 
take away from the various localities ail 
incentive to true economy? He sould 
not but foresee much danger it the 
future from the fact that the Govern- 
ment had the power of creating a1 army 
of officials—a fact, which at a noment 
when the existence of a Governnent was 
endangered, would enable its nembers 
to exercise an undue, and it night be, 
@ pernicious influence throu;hout the 
country. And he would as), had not 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary heard any murmv’s from be- 
hind him as to the manner. which the 
county magistracy were trated by the 
Bill? Had no such mumurs reached 
him from Lancashire—tht representa- 
tive county which had jiven him his 
start in official life? Vhat the right 
hon. Gentleman ought t/ have done was 
to have given to the canties power to 
consolidate their instittions. Had he 
done so, he believed hey would have 
witnessed evidence o/a@ desire to pro- 
mote true economy i all parts of the 
country. But while conomy would not 
be promoted by theBill, neither would 
it lead to efficiency If the Secretary 
of State did not s: up what might be 
described as a larg manufacturing firm, 
his new system c d not be profitable ; 
and, if he did, hevould have memorials 
and deputationsime after time from 
those who wouldsay that their honest 
industry was jterfered with in the 
market, and th: he had taken measures 
to render an Pnourable occupation a 
sign of punishent. With regard to the 
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police the local authorities had ceased 
to be so vigilant for economy as formerly, 
the excuse being ‘‘ Never mind, the Go- 
vernment pays half.’’ There was for- 
merly a community of feeling on both 
sides of the House that the institutions 
of the land should be upheld and main- 
tained, but that feeling had now departed 
from the Government side of the House. 
He doubted the efficiency or the economy 
of the proposed change, and the only 
hope the right hon. Gentleman could 
have was that the Bill would be carried 
in the face of some of his most faithful 
Friends with the action of some from the 
Opposition side¥of ;the {House. With 
respect to the question of uniformity, 
there was abundance of provision in the 
Act of 1865 to make that matter very 
much depend upon the will of the Secre- 
tary of State, and/if he required further 
power, he could have obtained it from 
that House. With respect to the magis- 
tracy, the Bill treated them as spoiled 
children instead of as gentlemen who 
had administered the gaols of the coun- 
try with great ability and at great cost 
of personal care and attention. Certain 


sops had been offered to them which he 


could not but think would in the olden 
time have been flung back to those who 
gave them. They ought only to limit 
the authority of the justices in those 
respects in which it might be arbitrarily 
exercised. The right hon. Gentleman 
had admitted, in answer to the Motion 
made by him (Mr. Hopwood) last Ses- 
sion, that 30,000 persons were com- 
mitted to prison, not for any crime, but 
because they could not pay a sum of 
money. That number they might expect 
to see greatly diminished, if not entirely 
got rid of, by giving magistrates a mer- 
ciful alternative, and so abolishing im- 
prisonment in such cases. No man 
should be sent to prison when he could 
not pay money, but only when he re- 
fused to do so. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Rylands.) 


Mr. RIDLEY said, that he was by 
no means one of the country magistrates 
whose blood, according to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, had been stirred by 
the provisions of this Bill. So far from 
feeling that the class of country gentle- 
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men to which he belonged felt in any 
way slighted by the measure, he intended 
to give it his warmest support. With 
regard to the magistrates of his own 
county (Northumberland), of whom he 
had the honour for a short time to be 
Chairman, he could state that it was 
their wish, as it was his own, that this 
Bill should become law. During the 
last Session he had had the honour of 
forwarding a Memorial from them to the 
Home Secretary in favour of the Bill, 
and he had never since seen any indica- 
tion of a change of opinion on their 
part. He would refer to some of the 
objections which had been urged against 
the measure. It had been urged by the 
right hon. Member for Chester (Mr. 
Dodson) that this was an inadequate 
scheme for the improvement of our local 
government, that it ought to have pro- 
ceeded on larger lines, and have dealt 
in @ more comprehensive manner with 
the chaos of our local administration. 
He willingly gave credit to the Members 
of the late Government ,for having en- 
deavoured, with the best intentions, to 
concoct schemes for the improvement of 
local government; but the lesson taught 
by the ambitious Bills of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) and the right 
hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
was that they had made the mistake of 
attempting to do too much. In endea- 
vouring by such large schemes to reform 
our local administration they had, to a 
great extent, lost their chance of success. 
The right way of proceeding was to be- 
gin from the bottom, to go on gradually, 
and not to be ashamed when a Govern- 
ment were told that they had brought 
in a little measure. The hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) said the 
principle of granting Imperial taxation 
in aid of local burdens was wrong. That 
principle had been, however, partially 
adopted by the Legislature, and without 
detriment to those principles of economy 
which ought to guide our local adminis- 
tration. For his part he did not see 
how it was possible or consistent for any 
Government, still less for one that en- 
tered office pledged to carry out local 
and administrative reforms in relief of 
local burdens, to resist a vote of that 
House, by a large majority, which had 
decided as to the necessity for granting 
Imperial relief to local burdens, where 
it was shown that these burdens were 
connected with purposes bey a national 


¥ 
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character. Take, for example, the cases 
of prisons and lunatics. It was admitted 
on almost all hands that if there were a 
national object in aid of which Imperial 
taxation should be granted, it was the 
case of prisons. It was, however, said 
that Parliament ought to go further, 
and that the House would next be called 
upon to take up and altogether maintain 
the police. He should demur to any 
such proposal. The, Government had 
now gone as far as they ought to go in 
relieving the local burden of police, and 
any proposition that they should go 
further in that direction would receive 
his most strenuous opposition. Another 
argument against the Bill was that it 
was acentralizing measure. The Prisons 
Bill of 1865 was, to a great extent, of a 
centralizing tendency, and the powers 
given to the Home Secretary had, as 
every member of the court of quarter 
sessions knew, centralized our prison 
system to an extent which was hardly 
ever realized. But would the hon. 
Members who had addressed the House 
in opposition to this Bill ask the Home 
Secretary to relax the powers granted by 
the Prisons Bill? If not, they were in- 
consistent with themselves, and would 


hardly convince the House that this Bill 
ought to be rejected on the ground of its 


centralizing character. The fear of ex- 
cessive centralization was, no doubt, a 
wholesome fear, and hon. Members 
would do well to keep this danger before 
their eyes. If, however, there were un- 
doubted advantages in a scheme of this 
kind, the mere name of centralization 
ought not to frighten them from adopt- 
ing it. He attached the greatest im- 
portance to those advantages which 
consisted in getting rid of differences 
with regard to hard labour, dietary, and 
discipline, which enabled the Home Secre- 
tary to group together prisoners under- 
going long sentences distinctly from those 
undergoing short ones; and also the ad- 
vantage which gave the Home Secretary 
power to close unnecessary gaols. If 
he were told that these powers might be 
given in some other way, he would reply 
that the object could not be carried out 
by any method so practicable and so 
certain to answer its purpose. It would 
not be possible to persuade the counties 
to agree for these purposes, nor would 
it be easy in any other way to get rid of 
the petty jealousies which would impede 
any proposal for general action. He 
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was surprised that anyone who had read 
the Bill should use the argument that 
it proposed to confiscate the property of 
the different local authorities. It might 
be that, in some instances, such as that 
of Hull, the local authorities might be 
apprehensive that the provisions of the 
Bill would not secure to them proper 
compensation for the excess accommo- 
dation they had provided; but even if 
that were so it was a point of detail, and 
the principle of the measure was not one 
of confiscation. The Bill assumed that 
local authorities had provided, or must 
provide, a certain amount of prison ac- 
commodation, and taking it over from 
them it relieved them of the liability for 
the future. As the liability of the autho- 
rities was undisputed, he could not see 
how such an arrangement could be 
called confiscation. Another objection 
urged had been that the Bill curtailed 
the power of visiting justices; he would 
have preferred to say it curtailed that of 
the quarter sessions, which had been in 
the habit of drawing up regulations 
that were approved by the Home Office 
and carried out by the visiting justices 
as the servants of the court of quarter 
sessions. The Bill would place the 
initiative in the Home Office, and the 
visiting justices would carry out its 
orders rather than those of the Sessions. 
This would put an end to an unsatisfac- 
tory state of things, under which the 
visiting justices found that in proposing 
a small alteration they were liable to 
the veto of the Home Office, and they 
would find it pleasanter to have their 
duties clearly defined for them. But 
for what was said last year by the late 
Lord Mayor (Mr. Cotton) he could hardly 
have believed that county magistrates 
would be aggrieved because the Bill 
took a little petty patronage from them. 
He was certain visiting justices would 
be as willing to discharge their duties 
under the proposed arrangement as they 
had been hitherto. The Bill was sup- 
ported by a Party that attached the 
greatest value to Imperial relief of local 
burdens, and to the economy which the 
Home Secretary had shown would result 
from the measure. It was also supported 
by a Party that attached most value to 
the securing of uniformity in the disci- 
pline and management of the criminal 
population. Both of those principles 
were, he believed, perfectly sound; but, 
for his part, he valued the latter more 
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than the former, and he believed the 
counties did so too, or they would not 
be bribed by the relief offered. He 
was not so sanguine as the Home Secre- 
tary as to the amount of saving that 
would be effected when the salaries of 
the new Commissioners and other things 
were taken into account; but whether 
the saving were much or little, he should 
support the Bill for the sake of the second 
object it would attain. It seemed to 
offer the best means by which we could 
get rid of lamentable inequalities in the 
management of our criminal population. 
He should like, if it were possible, to 
have the duties of visiting justices more 
clearly defined, and to bring them still 
more directly into contact with the Home 
Secretary apart from the Inspectors; 
and the case of those local authorities 
who had provided more accommodation 
than was necessary ought to be clearly 
provided for. Those who regarded the 
Bill as a centralizing measure must re- 
cede from the legislation of 1865. If the 
Bill passed, the present Home Office 
might rely with as much confidence as 
heretofore on the co-operation of those 
magistrates in whose name many objec- 
tions had been urged with such little 


justice and such little success. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, after the two able and earnest 
speeches that had been made from that 
side of the House against the Bill, he 
was unwilling to vote for the second 
reading of the Bill without offering a 
brief explanation. He could not consent 
to mix up the merits of the Bill with 
the general question raised as to the 
manner in which the Government had 
dealt with the matter of local taxation. 
No doubt they were pledged to bring 
forward a large general measure; but 
that opinion would not prevent him 
supporting them when they brought 
forward a measure which, quite apart 
from its effect upon local taxation, 
would effect a decided improvement 
in the administration of the Criminal 
Law. The Bill of 1865 was designed 
to promote uniformity in the manage- 
ment of prisons and in the discipline 
and treatment of prisoners, It was es- 
sentially a Bill of consolidation and 
amendment, and brought into readable 
and workable compass provisions respect- 
ing prison management which were scat- 
tered about in a great number of dif- 
ferent statutes. He was bound to admit 
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that the present proposal of the Govern- 
ment was the logical outcome of that 
Act. No doubt a great deal might be 
said as to the danger of making advances 
in one direction which might logically 
lead them in another. He would admit 
that taking the prisons they were logi- 
cally bound to take the police; but 
logic did not always obéain in politics, 
and there were objections of a totally 
different character to handing over to 
Government the whole police force of 
the country. They were going to trans- 
fer from local to Imperial taxation one 
particular source of expense, and the 
question was this—Was that, fairly 
speaking, a local or Imperial subject ? 
In this point gf view what could be more 
entirely a national or Imperial object 
than thief-taking and thief-guarding ? 
If, indeed, you could localize your thieves 
the case would be different ; if you could 
say ‘‘500 persons shall thieve in Surrey, 
2,000 in Middlesex,”’ and so on, there 
could be no reason against localizing 
police and prisons; but since you could 
not do so, of course the thieves had a 
great advantage, being an unlimited 
body, able to travel all over the country, 
encountered only by limited and localized 
bodies. An army of 20,000 men, able 
to move upon any point, must be more 
powerful than 100,000, localized in bodies 
of 5,000 and unable to move from their 
localities; and if there were no other 
reason against it, police as well as gaols 
should, no doubt, be undgr the central 
Government. But so far as the present 
Bill went, the reasons against it appeared 
to him insufficient. He had noticed that 
when any great measure was introduced 
by any Government, those who objected al- 
ways applied to it one of three long words 
—centralization, inquisitorial, or uncon- 
stitutional. But in the 19th century 
they were surely not to be frightened 
by these grand phrases, and he would 
ask them to consider what the meaning 
of the word centralization was as ap- 
plied to this measure. Centralization 
meant the concentration of the power 
which the country could bring to bear 
upon any point, instead of dividing 
and thereby weakening it. Was not 
that desirable in an Imperial object? 
It was said the Bill would paralyze all 
local authority. But there was a fallacy 
in the objection. It took for granted 
that there was now a representative body 
managing the prisons having absolute 
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control over all expenditure, whereas 
the fact was that nine-tenths of the 
prison expenditure did not come really 
under the control of the magistracy. In 
the next place, that control was to be 
transferred not to a dictator, but to the 
Secretary of State, who was directly 
responsible to the House, so that, in 
reality, whatever power they were tak- 
ing away would be taken away from the 
magistrates, who were officers appointed 
by the Crown, and responsible to nobody, 
and given to an officer directly respon- 
sible to the representatives of the 
people. He owned it would be quite 
different if the prisons were to be taken 
out of the hands of a body elected by 
the ratepayers; but no such body was 
in existence. No abuse would be tole- 
rated by Parliament if perpetrated by 
the Secretary of State. The Home 
Secretary was very often questioned 
with regard to the conduct of magis- 
trates, and if this Bill passed there 
would be greater facility of inquiry into 
abuses, and he would more readily be 
brought to book if he did not do what 
he ought todo. He did not pretend to 
say that the Bill was not susceptible of 
improvement; but he believed it would 


achieve the three main objects contem- 
plated—uniformity, efficiency, and eco- 


nomy of prison administration. At the 
same time, he thought the magistrates 
would be placed in rather an equivocal 
position with reference to patronage, 
and it would be better, instead of giving 
one-half to the Visiting Justices and 
the other half to the Prison Commis- 
sioners, to give the whole either to one 
body or the other. In either case he 
did not believe that a single magistrate 
would perform his duties less efficiently 
than at present. The appointments by 
the Justices were made in the great 
majority of cases from the purest and 
best motives and having regard to the 
real merits of the applicants. The idea 
that the Secretary of State was seeking 
to increase his own patronage was really 
absurd, for no one could be conversant 
with official life without knowing that 
this kind of patronage was a thing 
which any Minister would be only too 
glad to get rid of. But the provisions 
of the Bill in this respect would require 
great care and attention, otherwise, in 
taking powers from one class and giving 
them to another, they might land them- 
selves in confusion. With respect to 
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the discontinuance of prisons, he wished 
to give to the Home Secretary a respect- 
ful but an earnest warning not to be too 
precipitate in closing prisons in the pur- 
suit of economy. A year or two ago an 
example occurred in Kent which would 
aptly illustrate his meaning. The 
General Sessions of that county re- 
solved to abolish the Canterbury Prison, 
which was small but in good order, and 
to repair and enlarge the Maidstone 
Prison, which was in a reverse condi- 
tion. Immediately he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen), as Chairman of the East 
Kent Quarter Sessions, received remons- 
trances from all classes in East Kent, 
and the result was that being supported 
by a large number of the East Kent 
magistrates he obtained the reversal of 
the resolution at a subsequent General 
Sessions. The arguments which were 
urged, and which came home to him, 
were these—that although the closing 
of Canterbury Prison might be proved 
on paper to be economical, yet there 
were many expenses which fell on indi- 
viduals concerned in the criminal busi- 
ness of Quarter Sessions which were 
shown in no Parliamentary Return, but 
which would be greatly increased if they 
had upon every ocvasion to travel a 
much longer distance from home, and 
often to be away for a night or more. 
And if this occurred, one unexpected 
result might follow —namely, that people 
would be deterred from prosecuting, and 
would rather suffer from petty thefts, 
than incur so much expense and incon- 
venience. Unless, therefore, the Secre- 
tary of State consulted local feeling and 
exercised forbearance and discretion in 
closing gaols, he might actually arrive 
at the result of providing immunity for 
crime and at the same time fail in ob- 
taining real economy. It was desirable, 
as far as possible, to bring justice to 
every man’s door; and in these matters 
the feelings and convenience of localities 
should be fully considered. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE, in supporting the 
Bill, observed that it had been said that 
the Government were pledged to bring 
in a large and comprehensive measure 
on the subject of local taxation. He 
(Mr. Yorke) would rather have a small 
and definite grievance remedied than a 
large and comprehensive failure. If 
they compared the course of the present 
Government with that of the last, they 
found that if very slow it was very sure ; 
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whereas the strong scheme which the 
last Administration originated came to 
signal grief. If this Bill passed this 
Session they would obtain a substantial 
instalment of a debt long due, and 
which ought to be discharged. There 
were four objects which the measure 
was intended to promote—economy, uni- 
formity, efficiency, and relief to the tax- 
payer. His principal object in support- 
ing the Bill was te obtain relief for the 
local taxpayer. He admitted that the 
Home Secretary would not be justified 
in proposing a measure of this kind 
solely on the ground that it would be a 
relief to the taxpayer; the right hon. 
Gentleman must show that it could be 
recommended on other grounds, as he 
did last Session, when he proved that 
economy, uniformity, and efficiency would 
be combined with that relief. Unless 
the right hon. Gentleman in this instance 
showed himself to be a very different 
man from what he had been in other 
matters he had taken in hand, there was 
no reason to apprehend that the sinister 
predictions which some had indulged in 
would be fulfilled. The salaries of the 
prison officers now amounted to £242,000, 
there being one officer to seven prisoners; 
but by this Bill half the salaries of the 
most highly paid would be saved, and 
with good management the net cost 
might be reduced from £285,000 to 
£178,000. Then, again, the extraordi- 
nary discrepancy in the cost of prisoners 
being £70 in one prison and £24 in ano- 
ther would be got rid of; and, instead 
of 76 county and 40 borough prisons, or 
one to about 200,000 persons, we should 
have for the future only 65 gaols, or one 
to every 320,000 persons. A Committee 
of the House of Lords recommended in 
1863 that a uniform system of diet 
should be introduced, and in 1865 a Bill 
was passed with a view to carry out that 
recommendation. Nevertheless, it re- 
mained true that in some prisons hard 
labour, as the right hon. Gentleman said 
last year, meant a gentle walk, in others 
it was like the ascent of a mountain a 
thousand feet high. The time differed 
materially in different gaols, and the 
quantity of stone to be broken was 
exactly double in one gaol to what it 
was in another. In some places pri- 
soners had their work separately, in 
others the separate system was not 
adopted. Unproductive labour was be- 
lieved in some prisons to be more deter- 
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rent, in others not. No doubt, as Mr. 
Baker thought, different experiments 
ought to be conducted without the 
authority of the Visiting Justices. But 
magistrates had been occupied many 
years with these matters. They had 
exhausted the experiment stage of the 
question, and were now in the scientific. 
As to the question of relief to the local 
ratepayer, it should be observed that his 
position as compared with the taxpayer 
had materially deteriorated, for during 
the last 20 years, while 10 per cent had 
been added to the taxes, 100 per cent, 
more or less, had been added to the 
rates; and while £14,000,000 had been 
taken off the taxes, not one shilling up 
to the time the present Government 
came into office had been taken off the 
local burdens. In the first Session of 
the present Parliament, however, relief 
was given in the matter of the expense 
for police and lunatics, and there re- 
mained now the strongest case for relief, 
that of the liability for the administra- 
tion of justice. He could hardly con- 
ceive any claim on the Exchequer 
stronger, for not only was the Govern- 
ment bound to defend us from foreign 
foes, but also to render life and property 
secure in the country, and it was not 
real property that was so much threat- 
ened by the dishonest as personal. It 
was curious to consider the system of 
justice in this country. Apparently, it 
was most simple, and connected by one 
leading idea. The Queen was the foun- 
tain of justice, which was administered 
in her name, writs were issued in her 
name, and all Civil officers, from the 
Lord Chancellor down to the Sherifi’s 
officers, acted in her name. But when 
we came to consider the way in which 
the expenses were paid, the contrast to 
this theoretic unwormity was most 
striking. We had one anomalous dis- 
tribution of cost between the Treasury 
and the localities. The Judges were 
age by the Exchequer; the Coroners 

y the local rates; the expenses of pro- 
secutions were shared between indi- 
viduals, the Treasury, and the county ; 
prisoners were maintained before con- 
viction by the localities, and after con- 
viction by the Imperial Exchequer; and 
the police were maintained partly by the 
one and partly by the other. He thought 
he had shown some reason for holding 
that no excuse whatever was needed for 


the claim put forth by the ratepayer on 
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the Exchequer. We had heard a great 
deal about the price to be paid for the 
advantages which the Bill would confer, 
and a great deal had been said about 
interfering with local self-government. 
In his opinion, however, the evils likely 
to arise from this interference were very 
shadowy. He agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman who had last spoken 
that you could not properly talk of local 
institutions unless you spoke of such as 
were administered by persons who were 
elected; but the magistrates were not an 
elected body, they were appointed by 
the Crown through the Lord Chancellor. 
Some would say this was the thin end of 
the wedge. The police were virtually 
the servants of the Home Secretary, 
though the counties had to pay half the 
cost. The limits of pay were determined 
in London, and the Chief Constable, 
though appointed by the magistrates at 
Quarter Sessions, was not removable by 
them. Then, again, the police had no 
common action; they were in isolated 
bodies all over the country, so that it 
was difficult to arrange any satisfactory 
system of promotion and superannuation, 
and there was also the difficulty of juris- 
diction in dealing with offenders. In 
the not very distant future he hoped, 
therefore, that some further concession 
would be made in the matter of the 
police. Returning to the Bill, he re- 
garded it as a step towards a simplifica- 
tion of the power of the magistrates in 
time to come, and also as a step towards 
the constitution—which, he hoped, was 
not very remote—of County Financial 
Boards. He had always considered that 
the present position of the magistrates 
in dealing with the money of the rate- 
payers was alike anomalous and inde- 
fensible, and a real safeguard to local 
institutions would be a County Board, 
either composed entirely of elective 
members, or, as he should prefer, with 
a proportion of magistrates sitting ex 
officio. If such Boards were empowered 
also to deal with sanitary matters, edu- 
cation, and other questions now intrusted 
to Boards of Guardians, it would be 
possible to constitute provincial assem- 
blies, which would not only exercise 
these functions most usefully, but would 
also relieve the Government in London 
from a vast amount of harassing details 
and correspondence. If this Bill, as he 
believed, would promote economy and 
efficiency ; if it would give an instalment 
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of the debt which had long been owing 
to local ratepayers ; and if it did not, as he 
believed, give rise to the dangers which 
had been apprehended, he thought it 
should receive general support, and 
trusted it would speedily pass during 
the present Session. 

Sir HARCOURT JOHNSTONE said, 
he could not but express his surprise 
that so much time had already been 
wasted in discussing a Bill which was 
evidently very desirable. At the Quarter 
Sessions of his county the Bill had been 
received with absolute unanimity, be- 
cause it carried out the recommendations 
of the Lords’ Committee of 1863, made 
for the sake of securing greater economy 
and efficiency of administration. Re- 
ferring to the case of Scarborough, 
which had been recently mentioned in 
the newspapers, he said there was no 
truth in the absurd statement that the 
people of Scarborough desired any ex- 
ceptional legislation because they were 
exceptionally ‘‘respectable.” They only 
felt somewhat aggrieved on local grounds 
connected with the prison there, but they 
were not in the least likely to get excep- 
tional legislation, and had never asked 
for it. As to the Bill, he believed it was 
perfectly safe in the hands of the Home 
Secretary. Last year there had been a 
large majority in favour of the measure 
which was then introduced on the sub- 
ject; and yet the old bugbears and 
phantoms—centralization, for instance— 
with which all the Members of the House 
must be familiar had again been con- 
jured up. Notwithstanding what had 
been said, however, he trusted and be- 
lieved that the Bill would have a speedy 
passage through the House. 

Mr. W. 8. STANHOPE said, that the 
Bill which was now under discussion did 
not materially differ from the measure 
which had been presented to Parliament 
last year; but the alterations which the 
present Bill exhibited, as compared with 
its predecessor, were, in his opinion, 
improvements. If it passed, it would, in 
its operation, remove a great many diffi- 
culties in the working of prison regu- 
lations, expenses, and other matters. 
Objections had been raised as to the 
way in which the duties of the visiting 
justices would be affected by the Bill; 
but he thought that, in practice, it might 
be expected that those duties would be 
very much what they had hitherto been. 
It was quite clear that neither the present 
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Home Secretary nor any one who might 
succeed him in the office which he held 
would be able to get on without the as- 
sistance of the local justices in the ma- 
nagement of the prisons; and having 
been for a considerable time chairman 
of the visiting justices of Wakefield Gaol, 
where they had more than 1,400 pri- 
soners, he knew these local justices were 
more directly under the supervision of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and more im- 
mediately responsible tothe Home Office, 
than they were to the Quarter Sessions. 
Should County Boards be henceforth 
established, a difficulty might arise be- 
tween them and the magistrates on the 
subject of prison expenditure, but if 
the Bill became law the cause of it would 
be removed. In Committee he hoped 
that the measure would be amended in 
regard to the visiting justices having to 
report upon the repairs necessary, or a 
large amount of circumlocution would 
be incurred. In all large prisons repairs 
could be better done by the justices 
than by a central office. At the same 


time, he thought a great benefit would 
result to the ratepayers, in that it 
would render more uniform the way in 
which the burden should be borne by 


the different classes of persons on whom 
it was laid, for he saw no reason why 
those persons who derived their incomes 
from funded property should not con- 
tribute towards the costs of prisoners. 
He wished to express his opinion in 
favour of the employment of prisoners 
upon industrial labour. Nothing could 
be said in defence of what might be de- 
scribed as purely penal labour—such as 
the treadmill, the crank, shot drill, and 
punishments of a similar character, and 
the justices with whom he had been asso- 
ciated in connection with Wakefield Gaol 
had for many years entirely disapproved 
of labour of such a description, and were 
of opinion it should be abolished. Work 
of that kind acted unequally upon cri- 
minals, and was, in many instances, dan- 
gerous to health. The sturdy ruffians 
sentenced to it thought nothing of it asa 
punishment, and the weakly prisoners 
who were subject to heart disease 
suffered in their health by such punish- 
ment. Not only so, but it was liable to 
this objection—that such a form of labour 
often tended to disgust the criminal and 
to make him declare that as soon as he 
got out of prison he would not do another 


day’s work if he could help it. Let 
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them, however, put such a man to an 
industrious occupation while he was in 
gaol, and they would not only train him 
to useful work, which he might follow 
when he regained his liberty, but they 
would make him of service in reducing 
the expenditure of the prison during the 
period of his incarceration. It did not 
follow that because a man happened to 
be a criminal he should be kept in 
idleness, and at Wakefield they pre- 
ferred employing them in useful labour— 
in doing the repairs and alterations 
necessary in the gaol, and other things 
which produced a profitable result. Ob- 
jections had been raised to the employ- 
ment of prisoners in industrial and pro- 
ductive labour, on the ground that such 
labour would enter into unfair compe- 
tition with various trades conducted out- 
side prisons. He could not agree with 
this, because, in the first place, it did not 
follow that the labour of one man neces- 
sarily ousted the labour of another; and 
in the second, the magistrates could have 
no object in under-selling any trade. 
No doubt complaints were sometimes 
made against them, and specific cases 
might be brought forward when goods had 
to be sold at low prices; but it should be 
borne in mind that, in this matter, they 
were dealing not with willing, but with 
unwilling workers, and that in every 
prison there must be a quantity of bad 
material produced which had to be sold 
for what it would fetch. There were 
some other points of detail in reference 
to which he thought the Bill capable of 
improvement, and which he hoped to see 
effected in Committee ; but, on the whole, 
he was of opinion that the measure 
would prove beneficial to the country 
both as regarded the interest of the rate- 
payers and as tending to promote a more 
efficient and uniform administration of 
our gaols, and he hoped the House 
would give its assent to the second 
reading. 

Dr. KENEALY said, he should not 
oppose the second reading of the Bill, 
because he thought there was a general 
opinion in the House in favour of legis- 
lation on the subject. There were, 
however, some points in reference to 
which he had an objection, and upon 
which he thought Amendments might be 
made. In the first place, he thought 
the powers proposed to be given by the 
Bill were too dictatorial in character; 
and in the second, he was of opinion that 
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the Governing Bodies proposed to be con- 
stituted should be called upon to make 
such Reports as would enable Parlia- 
ment to take action in reference to pos- 
sible abuses of the internal management 
of prisons. It was all very well for 
Prison Inspectors to report to the Secre- 
tary of State, who probably pigeon-holed 
the document as soon as he got it. The 
Report should be presented to Parlia- 
ment, so that hon. Members might have 
an opportunity of knowing what was 
going on. He had taken the liberty of 
calling the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the other evening to certain 
prison regulations which, in his opinion, 
ought to be altered in the way of amend- 
ment, and he now respectfully pressed 
upon him the necessity of repealing all 
existing prison rules and framing fresh 
ones altogether. Under our present 
prison system most tyrannical proceed- 
ings were permitted, which, if generally 
known, would excite great public indig- 
nation. Thus prisoners were frequently 
masked and manacled, and had heavy 
weights, such as cannon balls, chained 
to their legs as a punishment for having 
violated some trifling prison rule; while 
others were flogged if they committed 


the slightest breach of discipline, and 
this, in his opinion, was a disgrace to the 


country. He had waited with anxiety 
to see whether any of the so-called Hu- 
manitarian Party in the House would 
come forward on behalf of these unfor- 
tunate beings, many of whom were 
doubtless guilty, but a large proportion 
of whom were the victims of circum- 
stances, who deserved commiseration, 
and who would, if treated differently, be 
converted into good members of society ; 
but he regretted to find that their wrongs 
were passed by unnoticed. Many of the 
prisoners were flogged, were subjected 
to long terms of solitary confinement, 
and were fed upon bread and water for 
similar offences. He found from Returns 
that between July, 1864, and March, 
1871, no fewer than 1,398 prisoners had 
been flogged by order of the Visiting 
Justices. Surely that was a circumstance 
requiring investigation, especially when 
it was remembered that all these trans- 
actions were concealed under the present 
system, and were unknown to the general 
public, as the prisoners were absolutely 
forbidden to make known to the outside 
world any of the tyrannies to which they 
were subjected. Notwithstanding the 
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vigilance exercised by the Home Secre- 
tary, there were officials who delighted 
to inflict torture on those of their fellow- 
creatures who happened to be in their 
power. It might seem an extraordinary 
theory to propound, but he certainly 
considered that flogging ought only to 
be imposed after full investigation in 
Court before a jury. So-called philan- 
thropists looked upon prisoners as men 
who, having raised their hands against 
other men, deserved to have other men’s 
hands raised agaiust them; but if an 
entirely opposite system were adopted— 
one of love, kindness, and gentleness— 
it would be much more effective. He 
would therefore suggest that in future 
no prisoner should be flogged without 
having been tried by a jury and sentenced 
to that punishment by a Court of Law, 
that no prisoner should be subjected to 
solitary confinement for a longer period 
than 12 hours at a time, and that no 
prisoner should be fed upon bread and 
water or be compelled to drag about 
heavy weights chained to his legs. The 
effect of these cruel punishments was to 
harden and confirm in guilt rather than 
to soften and reform, while they were 
liable to the grossest abuse at the hands 
of bad men who sometimes got into 
office, and who exercised their great power 
tyrannically. Some alteration should 
also be made in the regulation forbid- 
ding complaints to be made by prisoners 
to their relatives and friends, for the 
mouth of a person ought not to be sealed 
simply because he was a prisoner. He 
ought not to be debarred from acquaint- 
ing his friends with the hardship he was 
suffering ; he was not likely to invent 
falsehoods for the mere pleasure of in- 
venting them. Provision might also be 
made for prisoners who fell into a state 
of ill-health. If the medical officer con- 
sidered that the ill-health was not suffi- 
cient to justify a change of treatment, 
the prisoner ought to be allowed to be 
visited by a doctor in whom his friends 
had confidence, and whose recommen- 
dations should be attended to. The rules 
as to the visits of relatives and the 
writing of letters might be judiciously 
relaxed, as the more frequently a pri- 
soner was brought into contact with the 
outside world the more powerful would 
be the humanizing effect upon him. 
Under the present system prisoners were 
only allowed to be visited twice a-year, 
and then only for 20 minutes at a time, 
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but he proposed that the number of 
times they might be visited should be 
increased to four, and the duration of 
each visit extended to one hour, because 
he ‘believed that these interviews, with 
their mothers, their wives, their sisters, 
and their children, tended to humanize 
rather than to debase them. Placing 
him behind iron bars to be gazed at by 
his friends was reducing him to the level 
of a wild beast, and with treatment like 
this was it to be wondered at that, on 
his release, he acted like a beast rather 
than a human being? These were al- 
terations which were consistent with the 
ordinary feelings of humanity, and he 
trusted that the Home Secretary would 
find himself able to adopt them. 

Srr WILLIAM FRASER said, they 
had heard much in that debate of the 
rights and duties of visiting justices ; 
he hoped the rights, powers, and privi- 
leges confirmed by the Act of 1865, with 
respect to the visitation of prisons, to 
those justices who were not on the visit- 
ing committee, and whose services in 
examining what went on in prisons 
would be all the more valuable, because 
their visits of inspection were unexpected, 
would be strictly preserved. the 
county of Middlesex there was a very 
large number of magistrates and also 
of prisons, and he hoped the point to 
which he had just referred would not be 
overlooked. He also trusted the im- 
portant point would be made clear 
whether magistrates had a right, which 
they ought to have, of visiting the 
police cells of the metropolis and pri- 
sons of first instance—that was to say, 
the houses of detention, with a view to 
the careful supervision of the treatment 
received by the inmates. Different 
systems of discipline, varying much in 
their degree of severity, had been adopted 
in the prisons of this country; but when 
the power was more concentrated and 
vested to a great extent in the Home 
Secretary, on the whole, greater justice 
would be done to prisoners. Uncertainty 
and inequality of treatment were more 
intolerable in a free country than strict- 
ness even to severity; such uncertainty 
and inequality had to many minds the 
appearance of injustice, a thing which 
it was desirable to avoid as much as 

ossible. Allusion had been made to the 
ardships and indignities inflicted upon 
convicts in respect to the visits of their 
relatives and friends: it was a hardship 
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that prisoners, on the rare occasions when 
they were allowed to see their friends, 
should be exposed to any degradation 
that was not absolutely unavoidable. In 
these days of mechanical contrivance, it 
surely could not be difficult or unduly 
expensive to make arrangements in most 
prisons by which a few moments of pri- 
vacy could, without danger, be given to 
prisoners when they were visited by their 
friends. A prisoner ought also to have 
something to look forward to, if he was 
not to sink into hopeless and inveterate 
criminality. Moreover, it was most im- 
portant to maintain a distinction both 
in name and in condition between a 
house of detention and a prison. Shake- 
speare had made a very young lady ask, 
‘* What’s in a name?” but he was far 
too sensible a man not to know that there 
was a very great deal ina name. If aman 
were put into a house of detention, he 
would not be so degraded in his own 
and in other people’s estimation when he 
came out as he would be if he came out 
of a prison. He knew of places in which 
persons who were detained on remand or 
for trial were treated just the same as 
convicted prisoners, excepting in regard 
to hard labour. That he conceived to be 
an injustice, for until the sentence was 
passed the accused was, in the eye of the 
law, innocent. In conclusion, he thought 
measures like the present one were wise 
and practical, and thoroughly appre- 
awk by the country. Happily, the 
times had changed since we had only 
one philanthropist. On the tomb of 
John Howard, in St. Paul’s, were in- 
scribed the words—‘“‘ He trod an open, 
but unfrequented path to immortality.” 
Howard was not only a very benevolent 
man, but a man of consummate practical 
sagacity ; and he taught the world the 
lesson that a man may be benevolent 
without being a fool. It was extremely 
gratifying to find a Conservative Govern- 
ment endeavouring to carry measures 
coneeived in the spirit in which this Bill 
had been framed. He was very glad 
indeed that the measure had been intro- 
duced by the Home Secretary and his 
Colleagues, for nothing could tend more 
to honest and just popularity than these 
philanthropic reforms. 

Sm SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
he would admit that the present con- 
dition of the small county and borough 
prisons could not be regarded as alto- 
gether satisfactory, and also that there 
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was a large number of small prisons 
which were extravagant in their manage- 
ment and which ought to be abandoned. 
But he thought the necessary changes 
for insuring greater economy and greater 
uniformity of discipline could be better 
carried out by utilizing the present sys- 
tem of local government than they could 
be by the radical measure of transferring 
the whole management of the gaols from 
the county magistrates to a State De- 
partment, as proposed by the Bill. A 
good deal had been said about the part 
of the Bill which retained for the visiting 
magistrates the right of inspecting gaols ; 
but the privilege would be only a sham 
under the provisions of the Bill, for the 
visiting justices would have no control 
over the prison officials, and any person 
they recommended for a prison appoint- 
ment might be accepted or rejected by 
the Prison Commissioners as they chose. 
By doing that they would take away all 
the attractions which made the work of 
inspection agreeable and pleasant to the 
justices; while, on the other hand, it 
would tend to create a feeling on the 
part of the officials that the visiting ma- 
gistrates were spies, who had no real 
power or authority. The Bill aimed a 
serious blow at local self-government, 
and every magistrate of experience must 
come to the conclusion that it was one 
of the most dangerous attempts at cen- 
tralization that had been proposed by 
any Government during the last quarter 
of a century. He had not heard it 
alleged that the visiting magistrates 
were incompetent for their duties, and 
yet if was proposed to replace them by 
Commissioners, who could not for many 
years to come have the same knowledge 
of prison discipline and prison manage- 
ment. He admitted that the Bill would 
effect a large saving by closing small 
prisons, but the same end could be at- 
tained by following the lines of the 
Prisons Act of 1865, in which 15 prisons 
were scheduled as requiring to ‘be 
abandoned. Reforms were undoubtedly 
necessary ; but they could be assured by 
the control of the prisons for England, 
for instance, being placed in the hands 
of a smaller number of experienced local 
prison authorities, and more under the 
direct control of the Home Secretary ; 
while, at the same time, all the present 
advantages of local self-government and 
local representation would be retained. 
Such a plan would be found more eco- 
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nomical than that proposed in the pre- 
sent Bill, and equally effective in pro. 
ducing uniformity of management. Hay- 
ing regard to the large number of cells 
in the several prisons in England in 
excess of thé maximum number of 
prisoners in custody, he would suggest 
that all the small prisons, which were so 
costly in their maintenance, should be 
abandoned, and that all the counties in 
England, for prison purposes, be grouped 
into nine prison districts, corresponding 
with the existing circuits of the Judges. 
Each circuit under this arrangement 
would have but one prison authority, 
consisting of a limited number of justices 
to be nominated in proportion to the 
relative assessment to the county rates, 
by the several counties grouped in each 
circuit, and each justice appointed on the 
district prison committee would hold 
office for four years, one-fourth of the 
number retiring each year. The prison 
authority thus created would have general 
direction of the gaols in their own dis- 
trict, subject to rules and regulations to 
be framed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
who should also have the power to 
abolish unnecessary prisons. This plan 
would reduce the number of prison 
authorities under the control of the Go- 
vernment to a number very little in excess 
of the proposed five Commissioners, and 
would provide the machinery for a more 
uniform system of discipline and ma- 
nagement. As some evidence of the 
necessity for a reduction in the number 
of prisons and the economical results 
which such a course would produce, he 
might state that the last Reports of the 
Inspectors of Prisons for the year ending 
September 29, 1875, showed the average 
daily number in custody during the year 
to be rather more than 18,000, while the 
greatest number in custody at any one 
time during the year was 22,251, to ac- 
commodate whom there was a total num- 
ber of 27,604 cells. It was obvious, 
therefore, that they had accommodation 
for 5,000 prisoners above the maximum 
number ever in custody. A reference to 
the same Report showed that there were 
54 prisons containing collectively only 
1,376 prisoners, thus indicating clearly 
that 50 prisons might be closed without 
unduly reducing the accommodation 
necessary for the criminal population of 
the country. There was, however, suffi- 
cient power in the Act of 1865 to close 
unnecessary prisons, and thus the only 
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saving effected by the Bill could have 
been carried out without disturbing an 
existing arrangement which had done so 
much to train public men of ability and 
integrity sufficient to meetany emergency 
which mightoccur. His main objection 
to the Bill, however, was that in all 
other ways it inaugurated what would 
be anything but a system of economical 
administration. If they took the Go- 
vernment Returns it would be seen at 
once that the cost of maintenance would 
be greatly increased throughout the 
Kingdom. If the right hon. Gentleman 
disputed that fact, he would ask how it 
was they did not maintain the convict pri- 
soners at as low a cost as the magistrates 
did the county prisoners. Comparing 
the convict prisons with county prisons, it 
appeared from the Report on the former 
for the year ending March, 1875, that 
the net cost per prisoner was very much 
in excess of the cost in county prisons. 
In Pentonville, with 878 prisoners, the 
charge was £24 3s. 8d. per head per 
annum; in Parkhurst, 544 prisoners, 
£24 per head; and in Woking, with 
478 females, £29 14s. per head, or an 
average of £25 16s.; while in the whole 
of Lancashire (the prisons being under 
local management) the average cost was 
less than £15. It might be urged that 
it was not fair to compare the cost of 
convict prisons, where men were sent 
for long periods, with those prisons 
where persons undergoing short sen- 
tences were confined. He did not con- 
sider that objection possessed any force, 
for, as a rule, the labour of men sen- 
tenced to short periods was worthless, 
because there was no time to teach them 
anything useful, and the vast majority 
of those in the county prisons were under 
sentences of less than six months. With 
these figures before them they ought 
certainly to hesitate before incurring the 
risk of such a large additional expen- 
diture by the transfer of the gaols from 
local to State control. Lancashire was 
not the only district in which the prisons 
were well and economically managed. 
Thus—Durham, with 758 cells, and on 
an average 575 criminals, expended 
£13 6s. 6d. per head; Wakefield, with 
1,473 cells, and 1,253 prisoners, 
£17 5s. 34d.; Leeds, with 519 cells 
and 386 criminals, £18 18s. 9d., and a 
reference to Salford and Preston gaols 
showed that the prisoners were main- 
tained at much less than half the cost 
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incurred by the Government in main- 
taining convict prisoners. It would, 
perhaps, be urged that the comparison 
was not fair, because convict prisoners 
being sentenced for long periods, were 
obliged to have a larger allowance of 
food than prisoners in custody for only 
short periods; but that difference was 
immaterial, amounting only to 2d. or 3d. 
a head more per day for those under- 
going long sentences, and even that 
slight saving was much more than 
counterbalanced by the increased ad- 
vantages derived from the labour of 
prisoners sentenced for five years and 
upwards. Taking the average number 
of prisoners in 13 of the principal county 
and borough prisons for the year ending 
the 29th of September, 1875, he found 
that out of a total of 75,987 prisoners, 
72,6832 were committed for sentences 
under six months, or, in other words, 
only one prisoner out of every 25 re- 
mained in gaol sufficiently long to be 
taught any trade. The convict prisons 
had thus everything in their favour, and 
yet, as he had shown, the cost of their 
maintenance was greater than that of 
the county gaols. He should rejoice to 
see a reform effected in prison labour, 
and he considered that that could be 
best carried out by local magistrates 
acting on the gaol committees, who were 
more likely to administer the prisons 
efficiently and economically than Com- 
missioners appointed by the State. 
County magistrates would also be better 
able than a Board of Commissioners to 
understand the kind of labour in which 
prisoners could be profitably employed, 
and from a better knowledge of the 
markets, could dispose more advan- — 
tageously of the products of the labour. 
In, conclusion, he quite agreed that 
small prisons, the management of which 
had been found to be expensive, and out 
of all proportion to their usefulness and 
importance, should be abolished; but 
he thought this could be done without 
putting the country to the risk of the 
radical change which the Bill now before 
the House would effect. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I am quite sure 
that the House, if disposed to give its 
attention to this important subject, must 
feel very much indebted to the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Maidstone (Sir 
Sydney Waterlow), for the eminently 
able and practical speech which he has 
addressed to the House, showing that 
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there is no real necessity for abandoning 
the existing system, and that the system 
is susceptible of improvement. When I 
ventured to address a few observations 
to the House on the introduction of the 
Bill, the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment said, ‘‘ You made the same speech 
in 1865.” Iam not aware that I spoke 
on the Bill of 1865; .but I believe that 
the tenour of the few observations which 
I made on the Prisons Bill, when it was 
last year introduced into the House, were 
very much in accordance with the opi- 
nions Iam about to express. Iwas grati- 
fied in 1865 by seeing that the constitu- 
tion of the county and borough prisons, 
and their management, was preserved, 
by that Act of 1865, although great 
changes were made in the detail of ad- 
ministration. I wish the House to 
understand how great a change the right 
hon. Gentleman is now proposing. By 
the Act of 1865, 14 of the smaller gaols 
were closed, and why should not a 
similar proposal be adopted now? By 
that Act the local jurisdiction of the 
magistrates was preserved, and instead 
of making over the large sphere of the 
administration of justice which prison 
discipline and management comprehend 
to the arbitrary, and it may be the 
capricious discretion of the Home Se- 
cretary, the rules for prison discipline 
were incorporated in the Act of 1865, 
and were specifically enacted by Parlia- 
ment, so that inmates of the gaols of 
England are, as much as the people of 
England, governed by law, and not by 
an authority delegated to a Member of 
the Executive Government. In this 
there is the recognition of a great con- 
stitutional principle. I could have 
understood the right hon. Gentleman if 
he had said,—‘‘ Give me discretionary 
power for a time, until I can make rules 
such as may command the confidence of 
Parliament, and thus be enacted ;” but 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes, under 
this Bill, to take for himself and his 
successors an unlimited discretionary 
power in the administration of justice. 
For prison discipline under the modern 
system has become more than ever part 
of the administration of justice, and 
that is one reason why I regard as 
dangerous the principles of this Bill. 
If, Sir, there are too many gaols, there 
is no reason why the smaller ones should 
not be suppressd in the same manner as 
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14 were suppressed in the year 1865, 
If this is to be done, let it be done 
specifically by statute, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman wishes to exercise dis- 
cretion, the House might allow him two 
or three years, which will probably be 
the full extent of his occupancy of office, 
for suppressing small prisons and for the 
framing of the rules to govern the rest; 
but if he has any confidence in himself, 
if he has any confidence in his Party, if 
he has any confidence in being able to 
effect good and useful alterations in the 
present system, why does he not propose 
the general outline of his intended 
action now? Why do I say that the 
administration of prison discipline has 
become a part of the administration of 
justice? It is perfectly well known with 
respect to the separate system of im- 
prisonment, that, when that system was 
adopted in many of the gaols of the 
country, I believe in all the convict 
prisons, so grievous was the unmitigated 
pressure of that system found to be upon 
the mind, so overpowering upon the 
minds of many prisoners, that it became 
necessary to give some authority power 
to limit the period, as well as the appli- 
cation of that system. I hope the House 
will forgive me if I allude for one mo- 
ment to experience of my own. More 
than 30 years ago I went to the United 
States, where I was privileged to see the 
first application of the separate system in 
the prison of Philadelphia. Ido not know 
how the permission was granted to me, 
but I had it, and I must say that 
anything so dreadful as what I there 
saw, I have never since witnessed. The 
system was being applied in excess, and 
Isaw both black and white men, prisoners, 
in almost every stage of moral and mental 
decomposition. The system was sub- 
sequently introduced into this country, 
and I resisted it, in conjunction with 
some of the Warwickshire and most of 
the Middlesex justices of the peace, and 
we succeeded in preventing its applica- 
tion, until the necessity for modi- 
fying its application had been ascer- 
tained by experience in this country, 
just as it had been ascertained by 
experience in the United States. So 
that I do not speak altogether as a 
novice on the question when I con- 
tend that in the application of this 
system some person or persons in 
authority must have the power not 
only of modifying the application, but 
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of regulating the period of the ap- 
plication of this system; and, if that 
power must be exercised, then I say that 
this interference forms a part of the ad- 
ministration of justice which reaches the 
gaols of the country, and that the proper 
persons to be entrusted with the regu- 
lation of the ordinary gaols are the local 
magistrates. I know that the county 
and borough justices are lightly spoken 
of by certain barn yet if there be 
any instance of abuse in their adminis- 
tration, if there is any instance of 
cruelty or injustice, I ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, whether there are not always 
found Members in this House, who, like 
the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. 
A. Taylor)—and I honour him for what 
he has done in this respect—are prompt 
to bring the conduct of such magistrates 
under the attention of this House? Do 
not tell me that, because the county and 
borough magistrates are not elected, 
they are therefore irresponsible. They 
are always liable to dismissal by the 
same authority that appointed them, the 
Lord Chancellor. They have been made 
practically responsible by this House; 
for if any magistrate has committed any 
excess or abuse of power, Members in 
this House have shown themselves ready 
to appeal to the Lord Chancellor for that 
magistrate’s dismissal. I repeat, then, 
do not tell me that the magistrates are 
irresponsible. Among the younger Mem- 
bers of this House in the present day 
there seems to be strange confusion. 
They appear to think that no institution 
can be national, the conduct and expen- 
diture of which are not immediately 
subject to the Executive Government. 
According to this theory the Established 
Church is not a national institution. 
These Members speak of the county ma- 
gistrates, as if they were not represen- 
tative, because they are not elected. 
Will they tell the country that the House 
of Lords is not representative, because it 
is not elective? Will they accept the 
vulgar delusion that the House of Lords 
represents nothing but a certain number 
of acres and houses possessed by the 
Peers, and fails to represent the higher 
intelligence of this country? Sir, it 
pains me to hear among those who call 
themselves Conservatives, politicians, 
junior to myself, fathering delusions, 
which on the present occasion, I am glad 
to find the Radicals in this House are 
ashamed to utter, and practically disown. 
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It is gratifying to see the Radical Mem- 
bers of this House rising in their places 
to defend great constitutional principles, 
which secure the freedom of the people 
of this country. The House will forgive 
meif I am travelling in toowide a sphere; 
but you may depend upon this, that re- 
presentative institutions are not only 
those which are elective. It is impos- 
sible that men having a stake, and who 
reside in certain localities, should exer- 
cise public administrative functions in 
their own neighbourhoods without feel- 
ing the pressure of the public opinion 
of those neighbourhoods; and this is the 
meaning of local government being de- 
scribed as self-government. It matters 
not whether the administrator be elected 
or not; if he is fixed to a locality, he 
must feel and be influenced by the pres- 
sure of the opinion of that locality. The 
danger arises from this, that, if you ex- 
tend the sphere of his action too widely, 
you dissipate the pressure of local opi- 
nion. In the multiplicity of functions 
that are heaped upon Home Secretaries 
they escape this kind of responsibility, 
and in this lies the reason for their being 
sometimes charged with neglect. They 
are unable to perform all the offices they 
undertake themselves, and are obliged 
to delegate the exercise of them to sub- 
ordinates, and thus evade the respon- 
sibility that ought to rest upon them- 
selves. Now, this is the process of dis- 
sipating responsibility which you are 
engaged in furthering by means of this 
Bill for the supersession of the local go- 
vernment of the country in the matter of 
prison management and discipline. I 
say, then, that this is a Radical Bill in 
the worst sense of the term, for it isa 
radical change in the direction of vir- 
tually irresponsible and despotic power, 
and I stand with the Radical Members 
of this House as firmly as any of them in 
protesting against the despotic tendencies 
of this measure. I am sorry to say that 
among junior Conservatives there ap- 
pears to be a leaning towards principles 
which have been condemned during the 
best period of the history of this country. 
In the exercise of the wide hospitality of 
this country we receive ex-Potentates 
and their families; we have received 
ex-Presidents of Republics and their 
families; but these ex-Presidents have 
generally come here poor; we receive 
ex-Emperors and ex-Empresses, and ex- 
Kings and ex-Queens, but they have 
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generally come here rich—at all events, 
they have a position in society which I 
am afraid tends to impregnate the higher 
classes with an undue toleration of—if 
not an inclination towards—those de- 
spotic practices which have been occa- 
sions for the ousting of these ex-Poten- 
tates, ex-Emperors, and ex-Kings from 
their former countries. Now, when I 
read this Bill—a Bill which I little ex- 
pected from the present Home Secretary 
—I do not think that the apprehensions 
with which the Royal Titles Bill was 
regarded by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
suspicions shared by myself, were so 
groundless as my hon. Friends near de- 
scribed them. The fact is that this Bill 
is a direct invasion of the Common Law 
of this country, and I am prepared to 
prove it. The Common Law of this 
country—the chief source and guardian 
of our orderly freedom—grew out of 
local administration. I might quote 
Lord Coke, Mr. Justice Blackstone, and 
Lord Hale to provethis. But, Sir, there 
is not a lawyer in or out of the House 
that would dispute the proposition that 
the Common Law is founded upon the 
local customs of this country. With the 
permission of the House, however, there 
is one authority upon the subject whom 
I should like to quote. I hold in my 
hand an extract from the works of M. de 
Tocqueville, whom I believe to be the 
highest French authority upon consti- 
tutional questions. A work of his on 
‘“The Ancien Regime in France,” was 
translated and published by the Con- 
servative publisher, Mr. Murray, in 
1865. And what does M. de Tocqueville 
say while comparing the laws of France 
with those of England? He writes of 
the Common Law and Courts of Eng- 
land— 


“The power which nations possess of prosper- 
ing, in spite of the imperfections to be met with 
in secondary portions of their institutions, so 
long as the general principles and the actual 
spirit which animate those institutions are full 
of life and vigour, is a phenomenon which ma- 
nifests itself with peculiar distinctness when the 
judicial constitution of England in the last 
century, as described by Blackstone, is looked 
into.” 


Mind you, this was the constitution of 
England unreformed—that is, unre- 
formed in the modern sense, of which 
the proposal now before the House is an 
example. He says there was a wonder- 
ful diversity of law— 
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“Tn England itself may be found four kinds of 

law—the common law, statute law, canon law, 
and equity.” 
Then, what does he say of the adminis- 
tration of justice in England, with all 
this diversity, which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says cannot longer be endured, 
still preserving the great principle of the 
Common Law? He says this— 

“These blemishes were very great; and if 
the enormous old machine of the English judicial 
system be compared with the modern construc- 
tion of that of France, and the simplicity, con- 
sistence, and natural convexity to be observed 
in the latter, with the remarkable complication 
and incoherence of the former, the errors of the 
English jurisprudence will appear greater still.” 
M. de Tocqueville had just been ejected 
from France by a despotic coup @etat. 
He was here in England, ejected from 
his own country, which be one revolu- 
tion had destroyed a Constitutional Go- 
vernment, and by another revolution had 
within four years seen the Republic of 
1848 supplanted by a despotism. He 
was in a temper, therefore, to inquire 
how it was that, at that period of Euro- 
pean crisis, England was able to stand 
so firm? And what is his observation 
on this? Notwithstanding all this di- 
versity, this complexity, this multiplicity 
of jurisdiction, he says— 

‘‘ There is not a country in the world in which, 
in the words of Blackstone, the great ends of 
justice are more completely attained than in 
England—that is to say, no country in which 
every man, whatever his condition of life, whe- 
ther he appeared in Court as a common in- 
dividual or a prince, was more sure of being 
heard, or found in the tribunals of this country 


better guarantees for the defence of his property, 
his liberty, and his life.” 


Now, it is a part of this system which 
we are asked by the present Bill to break 
up in favour of a centralized system like 


that of France. The Swiss have a very 
varied system of prison discipline, like 
our own. It is no more uniform than 
the system which exists in England; 
but they have only one criminal to every 
1,200 of the population ; whereas, if you 
turn to France, with its exact uniformity, 
and its centralization, you will find one 
criminal in every 600 of the population. 
The proportion of criminals to population 
in England is smaller even than that of 
Switzerland. This brings me to refer 
to another part of the English system. 
Hitherto, though not unmodified, in 
principle the administration of justice in 
this country has beeu non-political. The 
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magistrate is a judicial officer, and is 
not appointed in deference to, and is 
usually free from the bias of political 
considerations. He is, I repeat, a judicial 
officer; but by this Bill you take the 
whole of that portion of the administra- 
tion of justice which, as I have shown, 
now extends throughout prison disci- 
pline, under your modern system; you 
take the judicial system from the Lord 
Chancellor, a Judge, who is the superior 
of the magistrates, and give it to the 
Secretary of State, who is a political 
officer. That is another ground upon 
which I object to this Bill; but I ob- 
ject to it on other grounds. Colonel 
Ducane and other gentlemen of the 
Civil Service go to Social Science meet- 
ings, and there they impugn the conduct 
and vilify the unpaid magistracy of the 
country. Those gentlemen say that there 
is greater uniformity of administration 
in the convict prisons than in the county 
and borough prisons, and the discipline 
in all prisons ought to be equally uni- 
form. Is that to be expected? The 
occupants of convict gaols are selected 
prisoners. They are long-sentence men, 


and it is easy to adopt an absolute, or 
nearly absolute, uniformity of discipline 


for them, when it would be impossible, 
even if it were desirable, to adopt that 
absolute uniformity of discipline among 
prisoners sentenced for a variety of 
periods with whom the justices have to 
deal in the county and borough gaols. 
I appeal to the experience of every ma- 
gistrate in this House whether this is 
not the fact; and yet we are taunted 
with a want of uniformity like that in 
the convict prisons, and with not carry- 
ing out a system which is totally inap- 
plicable in many of these cases. Again, 
Isay, that this Bill puts an end to the 
great and useful legal distinction which 
still exists between felons and other 
classes of prisoners, the treatment of the 
most heinous and less culpable offenders. 
The term “felon,” in its original sense, 
was applied to that class of offenders who 
were afterwards transported, and are 
now termed convicts. The felon was an 
outlaw, and the convict was transported ; 
and during the period of his sentence 
became an outlaw. In my opinion no 
greater mischief was ever done to this 
country than by the abolition of the 
system of transportation. The abolition 
of transportation may have been a boon 
to some of the colonies; but it was an 
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injury to the mother-country, and an in- 
jury to the convicts themselves; for I 
defy you to give a convict the oppor- 
tunity of amendment in the mother- 
country, where you are obliged to guard 
him against his old associates in crime 
by a stern system of restraint, that 
you could give him if you sent him 
to the colonies, where he would have 
a much fairer chance of amendment. 
It is a great misfortune that the system 
was abolished; it was proved, in the 
case of a person who desired to be ad- 
mitted to a seat in this House, whilst 
still under a sentence of transportation, 
that he was an outlaw. It is a whole- 
some distinction that compelled you to 
deal differently with convicts who have 
been guilty of the more serious offences 
and sentenced to long terms of imprison- 
ment, and with prisoners sentenced to 
short periods—the distinction between 
county and borough gaols and the con- 
vict prisons. But under this Bill you 
are going to abolish the wholesome dis- 
tinction which has hitherto existed be- 
tween these different classes of prisons. 
If, however, you mean to remedy that 
defect, which will be created by this 
Bill, it can only be, as the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Hopwood) pointed out, by 
the establishment of Bridewells and 
Houses of Detention. You are about to 
abolish all the small gaols; but you will 
have to create a substitute for short- 
sentenced prisoners. You will have to 
enlarge your police stations, or else build 
Houses of Detention, and where will then 
be the boasted economy of this Bill? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary has proposed this measure with 
a double object. On the one hand, he 
desired to gratify those who clamour for 
the remission of local taxation, and if 
possible make his concessions in that di- 
rection fit into a reform of the whole 
system of prison administration. The 
consequence of this two-fold attempt is 
the introduction of an arbitrary measure 
in violation of the constitutional law of 
the country, which, but for the clamour 
raised by Chambers of Agriculture and 
others, Ido not believe the right hon. 
Gentleman would ever have attempted 
to lay on the Table. I hope the House 
will excuse the observations which I 
have made. They convey, I conceive, 
distinct fundamental objections to the 
Bill and to its principles. I would say 
further that I think the clause in this 
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Bill upon which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary relies—the 
clause providing for the appointment of 
the visiting committee of the magistrates 
who he intends should take the place of 
the visiting justices—would place any 
magistrate who may accept the post in 
a false position with the court of quar- 
ter sessions, for whoever accepts this 
function will cease to be a magistrate 
like his brother magistrates, while not 
ceasing to be a justice of the peace, he 
will become the instrument of another 
power. In fact, his position will become 
utterly ambiguous. He will not sit in 
the court of which he is a member like 
the other members of that court. He 
must be either their superior or their 
suspect. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that he cannot dispense with the assist- 
ance of the visiting justices; but he is 
about to supersede them by instruments 
he is about to select from the courts of 
quarter sessions. The reports of these 
instruments are to be made to him, not 
to the court of quarter sessions; he will 
receive reports from individual justices 
instead of the collective reports of the 
courts which now reach him through 
their chairman. I hope the House will 
excuse me for having thus detained them 
in stating the objections which I enter- 
tain to this Bill. But, before I conclude, 
there is yet one other objection to which 
I would direct attention. The reforma- 
tory system in this country began in my 
own county. For 16 years I subscribed 
to a reformatory before any Act of Par- 
liament was passed on the subject, and 
I do not know that in any part of Eng- 
Jand an institution of the sort was 
founded earlier than in Warwickshire. 
We had power to commit to a reforma- 
tory school, we had only to find the 
means of establishing a reformatory 
school—we did this by private subscrip- 
tion; and when you tell me that there 
has been no improvement in prison dis- 
cipline originated or carried out by the 
county justices, I ask you to look at this 
fact—that the reformatory system in 
this country was founded by us, despised 
and condemned justices of the peace, 
and of this my own county presents the 
first example. If you separate com- 


pletely the prison system from the judi- 
cial system of the magistracy, you will 
build a wall against the improvements, 
such as we have hitherto been enabled 
to carry out, and instead of our being 
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able to empty the prisons, you shall fill 
them. These full prisons may be ad- 
ministered by officers of the central au- 
thority all clad in blue, according to a 
rigid system of uniformity; but you 
risk the contentment of the people which 
has hitherto been assured under the 
ancient constitutional system of local 
self-government, which made every man 
to feel that he would be tried, and, if 
need be, punished, not only by his peers, 
but by men who were responsible to his 
neighbours and their neighbours for 
their conduct; but if, by means of this 
measure, you substitute a central sys- 
tem, you will in the end succeed in 
doing this—you will centralize discontent, 
and thus enter upon a system which has 
proved the fruitful source of convulsion 
in France. 

Strr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was sure his hon. Friend the 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate), earnest as he was upon 
every subject in which he took an in- 
terest, had no need to apologize to the 
House for having suggested the views 
he had just laid before them, but he 
could not help congratulating the Radi- 
cal Members below the Gangway oppo- 
site, as his hon. Friend had called them, 
on the accession to their ranks of a very 
powerful ally. His hon. Friend had 
stated what he (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son) could not, for the life of him, per- 
ceive—namely, that the Bill was an in- 
terference with the Common Law of the 
country. On the contrary, it was an in- 
terference merely with the government 
of the prisons of the country, which 
was regulated by statute law. He did 
not think that another of the views of 
his hon. Friend would find favour with 
his new allies below the Gangway, for 
not only was it a matter of absolute 
political necessity, but it was a matter 
of mere justice to those citizens of the 
United Kingdom who had gone to found 
our colonies, that transportation was 
abolished. They had had a speech from 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Maid- 
stone (Sir Sydney Waterlow), who was, 
perhaps, the only Member who had 
spoken who had travelled in respect of 
the Bill out of the history of last Session. 
The hon. Baronet’s suggestion to divide 
England into circuit districts, and regu- 
late prisons on that plan, though he 
might have given some attention to the 
matter, had not been sufficiently worked 
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out, because he (Sir Henry Selwin-Ib- 
betson) ventured to think that the hon. 
Baronet had not considered the diffi- 
culties, quarrels, and jealousies which 
must ensue from that system. The 
whole idea on which the hon. Baronet 
founded his system was that the present 
Acts could be so supplemented as to be 
made perfectly suitable to carry out the 
objects to effect which the present Bill 
was brought before the House. Those 
objects were—economy in management, 
the reform of criminals by industrial 
employment, and the relief of local 
burdens. He (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) asked whether the Act of 
1865, having been passed for those 
objects, had afforded sufficient encou- 
ragement to the Home Secretary by the 
way in which it had been carried out, to 
make them think that by merely taking 
further powers they would attain the 
end they all had in view? The Bill of 
1865, while helping the authorities in 
the localities, laid down a system of 
rules which were to be sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State, in which the mode of 
governing the prisons was to be sanc- 
tioned as regarded diet, discipline, and 
other matters of administration. Power 
was also given for the removal of pri- 
soners from one prison to another. But 
what had been the result? The local 
magistrates throughout the country were 
not of one mind, and the rules so sanc- 
tioned were not carried into effect; and 
under the present system a period of 
four years must elapse before the Secre- 
tary of State could compel action when- 
ever the prison authorities refused to 
carry out the rules. The Bill would 
remedy that, and moreover, would bring 
about an immense saving. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Maidstone had 
said that under the present system 
economy would not be secured, and he 
referred to three Government prisons in 
which the net cost of maintenance ave- 
raged something like £35 a-head. But 
the hon. Baronet left out of his calcnla- 
tion a statement which he ought to have 
made. He ought to have told the House 
that the prisons managed by Government 
had a much larger proportion of officers 
than those not under its control; and 
the cost of maintenance in the various 
prisons he took as examples showed that 
that if all the local authorities in Eng- 
land had only followed out the principle 
by which such economy was arrived at 
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there would have been no need for the 
present Bill. Convincing as the figures 
the hon. Baronet quoted appeared to be, 
they were not absolutely flawless, for if 
he had gone a little further he would have 
found them refuted. He had only to 
turn to the county prison of Leicester- 
shire, where the cost per prisoner was 
£42 13s. 1d.; to that of Stamford, where 
it was £69; or to that of Nottingham, 
where it was £46, to find this verified. 
He mentioned those facts to show that 
the argument from figures was not per- 
fectly reliable. The hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire urged that if the 
Bill passed the Secretary of State could 
set aside the rules which were made by 
the statute. That was not so; those rules 
would remain as enacted in 1865. The 
power the Secretary of State took was 
the power possessed by the prison au- 
thority—namely, the quarter sessions. 
That power might supplement the rules 
laid down by the statute by regulations 
framed for the visiting justices, and the 
power to make:such regulations was now 
proposed to be transferred to the Se- 
cretary of State; but all the safeguards 
provided by the Act of 1865 remained. 
The hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire had asked, would not the magis- 
trates be despised and condemned if they 
worked underthe system to be established 
under this Bill ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I said that their 
position would be despised and disre- 
garded as an independent authority. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he had misunderstood his hon. 
Friend, but he must say from his own 
experience as a magistrate that he could 
not believe that men who performed the 
duties of justices—acting from the mo- 
tives which actuated them—would be at 
all influenced by such an idea. He did 
not believe that men who voluntarily 
visited lunatic asylums under much the 
same condition of things would be placed 
in any such degraded position as the hon. 
Member had asserted they would be by 
acting under the powers of this Bill. 
So far from the visiting justices sustain- 
ing any loss of dignity, the Home Se- 
cretary must depend upon them for the 
maintenance and working of the prisons 
throughout the country. The dutiesof the 
visiting justices would be almost identical 
with their present functions. They would 
be the guardians of the prisoners and 
their protectors against any injustice, 
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cruelty, and wrong that might be done 
to them. They would then as now also 
have to administer the rules laid down 
by the Secretary of State; and they 
would, in fact, have the supervision of 
the prisons subject to the authority of 
the Home Secretary, the only difference 
being that they would report to the 
Secretary of State instead of to the 
quarter sessions. He believed, also, that 
they would have the same authority over 
prison discipline when the Bill became 
law as they possessed at the present 
moment. In all matters of urgent 
necessity the visiting justices would have 
to act, and he doubted not but that they 
would work as well and as willingly 
with the Home Office as they did at 
present. As to the question of patronage, 
he agreed with those hon. Members who 
combated the idea of handing it over to 
the Government, as they alleged this Bill 
proposed to do. But that was not the 
case. The nomination of officers to be 


employed would remain, as at present, 
with the local authorities, the only dif- 
ference being, that under the Bill all 
appointments would be subject to the 
control of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. The officials would 


become civil servants, and would be 
members of a general prison staff, to be 
employed and promoted as they deserved 
in any of the prisons of the country. It 
would be impossible to work such a 
system as this without a general plan of 
promotion, and by it the present system 
would be made more efficient. Several 
hon. Members who addressed the House 
said the Bill would have the effect of 
handing over or confiscating the property 
in the prisons. But that also was a 
mistake. By the Bill the prisons would 
remain, as they now were, nominally 
the property of the Crown, and the 
relief the Government proposed to give 
was simply that of the expenditure of the 
gaol. The Bill did not relieve the local 
authorities from their original obligation 
to provide the prisons, in the first in- 
stance, and the only change would be that 
aslong as the prison continued to be used 
as such, so long would it remain in the 
name of the Home Secretary as trustee 
for that county. For his own part, he 
believed the Bill to be a good one, and 
that it would do that justice to local 
taxation so long demanded at the hands 
of that House. He believed that it 
was the outcome of the Prisons Bill of 
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1865, and he believed also that by it the 
Home Secretary would be able to carry 
into effect a better classification as to 
labour, and by increasing industrial 
labour it would do much to diminish 
crime in the future. He could not be- 
lieve that when a man had been taught 
a trade in prison he would not in many 
cases attempt to gain an honest living 
when he came out. He believed that 
the magistrates would work well under 
the Home Secretary, and that the Bill 
would be a lasting testimony to the 
ability of his right hon. Friend who now 
filled that office. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he would 
venture to trouble the House with a few 
observations with regard to the measure, 
because the position of the constituency 
he represented was somewhat different 
from all those which had been hitherto 
referred to. Other hon. Members had 
considered it from the point of one local 
authority, but in Birmingham two local 
authorities would be unseated by the 
measure. Not only would the visiting 
justices be deprived of the management 
and control of the prisons which they 
now enjoyed, but the town council would 
also be deprived of its control over the 
financial affairs connected with the gaol. 
He confessed that he was not at all sur- 
prised at the fact that there should be 
considerable difference of opinion on 
both sides of the House in respect to 
the measure. He could sympathize with 
those divergencies of opinion, for he 
himself was divided between admiration 
for the objects which the Home Secre- 
tary had in view, and dissatisfaction 
with regard to the means by which the 
right hon. Gentleman hoped to achieve 
his end. He rejoiced, however, with 
regard to this division of opinion, that it 
had had the result of securing to them the 
eloquent advocacy of his hon. Friend the 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate.) If he understood the ob- 
jects which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary had in view, they 
were chiefly three-fold. He did not at- 
tach much importance to the suggestion 
with regard to the saving in respect of 
local rates, because the bribe would be a 
very small one; and secondly, because 
he thought it would be too dearly pur- 
chased. He did not think that a saving 
of £100,000 in local expenditure was 
worthy attention if it entailed an in- 
creased Imperial expenditure of double 
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that amount. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in his efforts to secure uniformity 
of discipline, would have the hearty 
support of every magistrate in the 
United Kingdom. All of them must 
feel the importance of any measure 
securing that result. Not less impor- 
tant was the abolition of unnecessary 
gaols, and the consequent reduction of 
expenditure and labour. Lastly, it was 
important to settle the vexed question of 
the character of prison labour, and to 
remedy the undoubted injustice which 
existed in consequence of the concen- 
tration of this labour upon one or two 
trades which it entirely disturbed. He 
understood, with regard to this last 
point, that the right hon. Gentleman 
had pledged himself to find a remedy, 
and he (Mr. Chamberlain) had no doubt 
that justice would be meted out to those 
who had a claim to it. But he could 
not support the second reading of the 
Bill in reference to this matter, because 
he could not find any provisions in the 
Bill which would give the remedy sought. 
And as regarded the other objects, they 
were purchased at too high a price, at the 
expense of a distinct slur on local govern- 
ment and management. In the first 
place, it appeared that the patronage of 
all these local institutions was to be 
vested, as regarded the chief offiicials, in 
the hands of the Secretary of State, and 
as regarded the subordinate officials, in 
the hands of the Prison Commission, on 
the nomination of the visiting committee. 
This plan combined all possible objec- 
tions, for on the one hand, if there was 
any reason to anticipate local jobbery or 
favouritism, there would be room for its 
exercise. On the other hand, if there 
was merely a nomination by the local 
authority, and not eloction, there would 
not be local supervision. As regarded 
the financial arrangements, those were 
to be taken from the town councils in 
boroughs where there were gaols, or 
from the visiting committee of justices 
in the county, and placed also in the 
hands of the Prison Commission. He 
had considerable experience of Govern- 
ment contracts, and while, on the one 
hand, he had never seen the slightest 
reason for believing in the existence of 
any fraud on the part of Government offi- 
cials, while he found that manufacturers 
and others had been treated with cour- 
tesy and consideration by the Govern- 
ment, yet he was convinced that no sys- 
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tem could be devised which was less 
competent to secure the best article at 
the lowest price. It would not compare 
for a moment with the advantages en- 
joyed by local authorities doing similar 
work and possessing multifarious sources 
of knowledge. These were his chief ob- 
jections. The hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) had spoken of the enor- 
mous increase in the expenditure likely 
to result fromthe transfer. Tothathe(Mr. 
Chamberlain) attached only a secondary 
importance. What he looked at chiefly 
was the dignity of their local life. It 
was quite true that the Bill proposed to 
preserve some of the authority of the 
visiting justices. The hon. Baronet the 
Under Secretary of State (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) had thought it neces- 
sary to speak in defence of the visiting 
justices, and anticipated their willingness 
to accept the functions entrusted to them; 
but he (Mr. Chamberlain) thought that 
if the Bill became law the visiting jus- 
tices would have great occasion to defend 
themselves for their very existence. They 
might become ornamental, but would not 
be considered useful. Duties were still 
to be imposed on those gentlemen, which, 
although necessary, were not of a high 
character, and from time to time they 
were to visit the prisons, but all knew 
how purely formal those visits to the 
gaols would become. They were to re- 
port upon any abuses they might find in 
the prisons; but he need scarcely say 
that when all the prisons were under the 
authority and management of the Secre- 
tary of State and the Prison Commis- 
sioners, no abuses would exist. They 
might report if necessary upon any urgent 
need of repairs in prisons; if a drain 
required alteration, or a slate were 
loosened by a hurricane—they might 
report upon such things, but they had 
not the power to have the repairs done. 
They might take cognizance of a pressing 
necessity, but would have no further 
power. The functions left to the visit- 
ing justices would be limited, and almost 
of a contemptible character. But there 
was another authority set up in the form 
of Prison Commissioners, who were to 
have co-ordinate jurisdiction; two autho- 
rities would be working at the same time 
and for the same object. Although there 
were these serious objections to the Bill, 
yet he was bound to admit there were 
advantages pointed out by the Home 
Secretary, and he could not have brought 
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himself to vote against the second read- 
ing, if he had not perceived an alterna- 
tive, whereby all the advantages could 
be secured, and at the same time the 
authority of the local administration 
remain intact. Under the Act the Pri- 
son Commissioners were, in the exercise 
of their function, to conform to any 
direction from time to time made by the 
Secretary of State. .He did not doubt 
reforms in the management of prisons 
under the control of Commissioners 
would result from instructions given by 
the Home Secretary. But why should 
not the Home Secretary give those in- 
structions and those regulations for the 
advantage of the magistrates and visit- 
ing justices? It had been said that as 
the cost of maintaining prisons was to be 
removed from them so they should have 
no voice or authority in the manage- 
ment; but, as a matter of fact, though 
that might be a bribe to some small 
districts, it was not sufficient to satisfy 
the majority of local authorities. The 
Birmingham gaol represented a capital 
expenditure of £100,000, and that Bir- 
mingham was asked to transfer to Her 
Majesty’s Government. That was no 
insignificant contribution as compared 


with the annual expenditure upon the 


prison. The hon. Baronet the Under 
Secretary of State had combated the 
term ‘‘confiscation,’’ which had been 
used as describing this enforced contri- 
bution from the local authorities, but he 
confessed that that must be the light in 
which the measure would generally pre- 
sent itself. If it was not confiscation, at 
least it was disendowment, to which on 
that occasion he took very serious objec- 
tions. Ifthe gaols were to be taken for 
the sake of convenience and uniformity, 
why were reformatories and industrial 
schools excluded by a clause from the 
operation of the Bill? They were left 
under the control of their voluntary sub- 
scribers. For the reasons which he had 
given, he would vote against the Bill; 
and it was with pleasure he found the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) joining with him 
against the radical and revolutionary 
proceedings of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Sm WALTER BARTTELOT said, 
that it was of course more agreeable to 
support any measure proposed by those 
whom one generally was proud to serve 
under and to follow. But it was the 
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duty of men calling themselves indepen- 
dent when they conscientiously differed 
from their Leaders that they should ex- 
press fully their views, without which no 
man was worthy of a seat in that House. 
He accordingly did so, and at the same 
time wished to express the pleasure with 
which he had listened to the views of the 
last speaker, expressed as they were with 
a convincing calmness, which was so ac- 
ceptable in that House. One of his 
main objections to the Bill was, that it 
interfered with the local self-government 
of which they were all so proud, and he 
had hoped that his right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary would have been satis- 
fied with his victory last Session, and 
would have made more concessions to his 
opponents now. Although the Bill had 
certainly been improved in some respects, 
yet it was not improved in the way they 
had hoped it would be. In introducing 
the Bill this Session his right hon. Friend 
shadowed forth great improvements 
which did not appear to have been made, 
and certainly not to the extent expected ; 
he had provided, no doubt, for short 
imprisonments for minor offences as 
he stated last year he intended to do. 
It was manifest that in such cases in 
which money payments could be substi- 
tuted for imprisonment, people ought to 
be confined as far as possible in their 
own localities, so that they could com- 
municate with the friends who might 
release them from imprisonment. This, 
no doubt, was a great improvement. In 
cases of imprisonment for three months, 
the last two were to be employed in re- 
munerative labour or the learning of 
trade. This was good as far as it went; 
but it involved the danger that in the 
effort to make gaols pay the labour 
would not be so deterrent as it ought to 
be. Another point conceded was this— 
that small towns and places requiring 
accommodation for their prisoners would 
have to pay, and the larger towns and 
places in which the gaols were situated 
which afforded that extra accommodation 
would receive the payment. But his 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State went 
no further than that. The responsi- 
bility would still rest on the local au- 
thority to find and maintain the gaols. 
If the Home Secretary said a gaol was 
not sufficient, it might be sold, whatever 
it had cost, and the locality would have 
to pay for prison accommodation at the 
rate of £120 per cell, should the sum 
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realized not be sufficient to pay that 
cost per cell for the accommodation re- 
quired. He thought that very hard, 
indeed. They were going to take from 
the ratepayers of the country what they 
had subscribed for without giving them 
any compensation whatever. fe that 
was not confiscation, he did not know 
what was. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman formerly Secretary of State for 
War (Lord Cardwell) had come down to 
the House and said—‘“ I intend to take 
all your Militia stores without paying 
for them,” no man in that House would 
have condemned that so much as his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. That was a 
parallel case. The question of central- 
ization was a difficult one to argue, no 
doubt, and it was equally undeniable 
that there was some centralization in the 
Act of 1865 ; but, as the hon. Member for 
North Northumberland (Mr. Ridley) had 
stated, it was a centralization of degrees. 
The main objects of this measure might 
be carried out by the local authorities, 
the smaller prisons being scheduled and 
certain powers given to the Secretary of 
State; but although he would not say 
that the Bill was a slur on the visiting 
justices, it certainly appeared as if the 
Secretary of State had no confidence that 
they would carry out the stringent rules 
and regulations he laid down as well as 
the Commissioners who were absolutely 
in his power. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, had himself admitted 
that the Act of 1865 had done great 
things, and if a similar Act were passed 
in 1877 there would be no reason to com- 
plain of the manner in which the magis- 
trates would carry out their duties ; for 
he (Sir Walter Barttelot) would lay it 
down as a direct fact that the visiting 
justices would delight to conform to rules 
of the Secretary of State, especially when 
they knew that they were carrying out a 
discipline which was to be universal. The 
results of this measure had been fairly 
shadowed out by the hon. Member for 
East Gloucestershire(Mr.J.R. Yorke). It 
would be followed by the centralization 
of the police. No doubt, many arguments 
might be adduced in favour of sucha 
measure, especially in the metropolis, 
where Temple Bar formed the arbitrary 
limit of two separate and independent 
systems of police. Again, it would 
be argued how much better it would 
be if the county police had jurisdic- 
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tion over the towns. But it would not 
stop there. Next would come stipendi- 
ary magistrates, though not, perhaps, 
under a Conservative Government; but 
they did not know what might happen 
in the future. He was sorry that it 
might be said hereafter that a Conserva- 
tive Government was the first to cast a 
stone at the magistrates. It was a great 
pride in many men to become possessors 
of land so that they might become magis- 
trates, and he was sorry that any blow 
should have been cast at a body who 
had been acknowledged to have done 
such services to the State by his right 
hon. Friend the present Home Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. GOSCHEN hoped, as several 
pointed allusions had been made to the 
course taken by the late Administration 
with regard to local government reform, 
he might be allowed to say a few words. 
The House ought to be congratulated on 
the fact that the debate had been con- 
ducted with conspicuous moderation on 
both sides, able and interesting speeches 
having been made, irrespective of Party 
considerations, by Conservatives who 
opposed the Government, and by hon. 

embers on his side of the House who 
supported the Home Secretary. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain) had pointed out 
with great clearness and ability that, so 
far as the precise objects of the Bill were 
concerned, many on both sides wished 
to see them carried out; and so far asa 
classification of prisoners was concerned, 
and so far as administrative reform of 
the prisons was secured by the Bill, 
he (Mr. Goschen), for one, thought 
much was to be said in its favour; and 
he would further confess that the views 
expressed by many chairmen of quarter 
sessions and by many quarter sessions 
collectively had made a considerable im- 
pression on his mind. They considered 
it a move in the right direction. But 
it was said the Bill should be discussed 
by itself and should not be mixed up with 
local government reform ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman must admit that it had 
been put forward as part of their scheme 
of local government reform, and it had 
been described by the hon. Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke) 
as a redemption of the pledge given by 
the Government and an instalment of the 
debt they had contracted upon this sub- 
ject. He should like to know from the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer what he 
had to say in answer to that, and also 
how many other instalments were due. 
Last year that right hon. Gentleman was 
pressed to say how many more instal- 
ments were due, as considerable sums had 
already been paid, and something more 
was to be done this year; but at present 
it was not known whether this year would 
bear that strain upon its finances. He 
(Mr.Goschen) saw that the date mentioned 
for payments under the Bill was the 1st 
April, 1878 ; and seeing that there was an 
increase of £500,000 in the Civil Service 
Estimates—which might be still further 
increased—he thought the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, as pointed out the other 
evening by the Leader of the Opposition, 
was in his heart grateful to those hon. 
Members who last year opposed the Bill, 
because if it had passed it would have 
imposed an increased charge upon the 
Revenue of this present year. The 
Government had thus escaped a diffi- 
culty by, what the right hon. Gentle- 
man would pardon him for calling, 
his paulo post futurum system of taxa- 
tion. Last year the House was told 
that there was little detail in the Bill, 
and that few estimates had been pre- 
pared in connection with it, because 
there had not been time in which to do it. 
A year, however, had passed, and they 
were still without detailed estimates. 
Though his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) had asked 
the Home Secretary whether he would 
not prepare a Paper showing the cost of 
maintenance, building, and repairs, and 
how he had arrived at the estimated 
economies, the House was still without 
the means of checking the calculations 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Doubts 
had been expressed even by the hon. 
Member for North Northumberland (Mr. 
Ridley) on the point of economy, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman rested his case 
on the economies to be effected by the 
Bill he feared it would not be passed 
by the House. The hon. Member for 
East Gloucestershire stated very frankly 
that to him relief to local burdens was the 
great attraction of the Bill. But there 
was not that difference between the two 
sides of the House as to the desirability 
of giving relief to local taxation which 
hon. Members opposite supposed; the 
difference was as to the mode in which 
relief should be given. They on that 
(the Opposition) side did not desire that 
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it should be given by continued Imperial 
grants from the Revenue to local com- 
mittees. They were not anxious that 
measures should be brought in to give 
relief to local taxation which would not 
be passed upon their own merits; but 
they were anxious that local government 
reform should go on side by side with 
relief to local taxation. Their protest 
against the Bill last year was in part 
directed against the course which the 
Government had pursued from the first 
moment they came into office—namely, 
to pay their debts in a manner which 
was not consonant with the best system 
of local government. The hon. Member 
for North Northumberland in his able 
speech approved of the protests con- 
stantly made against centralization, and 
hoped it would be carried no further, 
and he did not take the view that the 
protests against it were an empty cry. 
Again, the hon. Member, making a dis- 
tinct protest against the views of hon. 
Members below the Gangway, said he 
was not in favour of the transfer of the 
police ; and he (Mr. Goschen) was de- 
lighted to see from the manner in which 
the remark was cheered by right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that it was not one 
of the modes in which local taxation 
was to be relieved by Her Majesty’s 
Government. But his hon. Friend went 
on to say—‘‘ Look at this measure by 
itself; it is a good measure, and there- 
fore do not let us be carried away by 
the cry of ‘centralization.’”” He (Mr. 
Goschen) hoped the House would pardon 
him if he made this observation, that it 
was too much the tendency of this 
House of Commons to look at every 
measure only by itself—not to look back 
to precedents or forward to consequences, 
but to say—‘ This is a good thing in 
itself; let us do it because it is good, 
and not be led away by any general 
arguments. Let us not look back to 
precedents, because precedents are 
musty; nor forward to consequences, 
because consequences may be visionary.” 
But he looked to the political character 
of this measure, andthe House would par- 
don him if he protested against it, because, 
however good in itself, it was part and 
parcel of the legislation going in a dan- 
gerous direction. His right hon. Friend 
the Member for Sandwich (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) had said—‘‘ What is 
centralization? It is simply the con- 
centration of power in the Government ; 
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and if the Government have the means 
to do good why should we object?” He 
co: Goschen) did not object to the 

vernment having more power, but he 
did object to anything which, as had been 
said by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), in any 
way diminished the dignity of local 
life and institutions. He objected to 
a diminution of local activity, and to the 
doctrine that because the State was able 
to do a thing equally well it was wise for 
the State to undertake it. His doctrine 
was the contrary. It was this—‘ Let 
the localities perform as much work as 
they can; draw into the service of the 
State as many men belonging to as 
many classes as it can, fasten on them 
fresh responsibilities, and increase the 
dignity of their local life, and do not 
say because the State would do it equally 
well we must, therefore, transfer to it 
functions which have long been well 
performed by the localities.” It was 
well known that this House was year by 
year becoming more overworked, the 
demands on the House were daily in- 
creasing, and with those demands, with 
all its industry, it was not able to keep 
pace. Panaceas had been proposed for 
that overwork which he entirely repudi- 
ated and rejected, and among them, it 
was proposed that the work of Parlia- 
ment should be diminished by the sepa- 
rate countries which composed the United 
Kingdom apportioning that work among 
themselves, but that was not the way in 
which to relieve the work of Parliament. 
He wished to see the Imperial Parlia- 
ment relieved, but he was not for any 
modified Home Rule. There was a talk 
of Home Rule ; but he knew only of one 
“home ”—the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland; he knew only of one 
‘‘ Rule ’’—the Imperial rule of the Lords 
and Commons of this Realm; and he 
would not by an indulgent or wearied 
turn of the windlass loosen the chain 
which bound all parts of the Empire 
together. It was by other means that 
he would seek to relieve the heavy work 
which Parliament had to perform. The 
way in which he would do so—if it 
was to be relieved—was by strengthen- 
ing all local institutions, by increasing 
local work; by county organizations 
and municipalities and local bodies of 
the country generally undertaking duties 
which Parliament was not able to 
perform. His right hon. Friend the 
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Member for Sandwich asked whether we 
had got institutions which could perform 
these functions. No, we had not, but 
he wanted to establish them. We did not 
want merely County Financial Boards, but 
local institutions through the length and 
breath of the land which would be able 
to cope with the work which the country 
wished to have done. He was sorry to 
see work for local purposes, for financial 
purposes, for administrative purposes, 
and which would re-invigorate the coun- 
ties, taken away from the local author- 
ities and thrown on the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Allusion had been made to the 
schemes of the late Ministry for local 
Government. Certainly the late Govern- 
ment had an ideal before them and a 
plan which they were anxious to carry 
out in its integrity. They had no time 
to carry it out, but their ideal was this 
—that they should work up to a general 
reform of their own institutions. They 
knew what they wanted, and knew now 
what they meant. The present Govern- 
ment, however, were dealing piecemeal 
with the question; and, without desiring 
to subject Her Majesty’s Government to 
adverse criticism, he contended that there 
was danger in going on passing measure 
by measure, even if the whole of them 
were in the same direction, unless they 
drew attention to what they were doing 
and looked the situation fairly in the face. 
It was not his desire to embarrass the 
Government upon this particular ques- 
tion, especially after what had occurred 
at quarter sessions, which, as he had 
said, had made a great impression upon 
his mind. He did not see in the Bill 
any economy, though there might be ad- 
ministrative improvement. But he did 
wish to know the mind of the Govern- 
ment upon this question. What was the 
‘debt ” which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
below the Gangway said was owing by 
the State to local ratepayers? How 
much did the State owe, and what would 
satisfy hon.Gentlemen ? Were they going 
Session after Session to demand further 
instalments, or had we at last reached 
the extreme limit both of centralization 
and of sops given on account of local 
taxation out of Imperial funds? These 
were material questions. At the same 
time, looking at the general opinion of 
the country, he did not see that it was 
necessary to carry their opposition to 
this particular measure beyond a pro- 
test against the general policy of Her 
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Majesty’s Government upon this sub- 
ject. < 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS wished to 
join in the congratulations of the right 

on. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Goschen) as to the 
manner in which from beginning to end 
the debate had been conducted. Not- 
withstanding that it had been his mis- 
fortune to find several valued supporters 
of the Government differing with him 
upon the merits of the Bill, he could not 
help being struck with the moderation 
of the tone in which the measure had 
been discussed on both sides of the 
House. He had no desire to take the 
debate out of the line in which it had 
hitherto been conducted; but, without 
wishing to raise a disturbance on the 
points elucidated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, he was anxious to say a 
few words in reply. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had called attention, and objected 
in the first place, to the fact that the Bill 
was not to come into operation till April 1, 
1878, so far as any great expense wascon- 
cerned, though Commissioners must be 
appointed some time before. The reason 
for the delay was not on account of the 
financial operation of the Bill, but be- 
cause, whenever such a measure was 


passed, it would be quite impossible for 
the Government to take over the prisons 
from the time of its passing. It would 
be necessary for Commissioners to go 
carefully into the circumstances of each 
prison in order to arrange for taking the 


whole over at some future date. In the 
next place, the right hon. Gentleman 
hinted that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had rather given way to paulo post 
Juturum legislation or expenditure. He 
could not help reminding the right hon. 
Gentleman, however, that not very long 
since, in the very place in which he now 
stood, Lord Cardwell, as Secretary for 
War, proposed a charge for the abolition 
of Purchase which extended over a very 
considerable period. Again, Lord Card- 
well contemplated the formation of an 
Army of Reserve which in the course of 
12 years was to cost a considerable sum ; 
and no one could forget the Education 
Act of 1870, under which the State had 
already contributed £1,500,000, besides 
£8,000,000 which had fallen, unfortu- 
nately, upon local taxation. These were 
questions involving millions; and when 
he came to speak of what was by com- 
parison a paltry sum of £250,000, he did 
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not think that the present Government 
could fairly be charged with any ulterior 
object in postponing the operation of the 
financial portion of the Bill till April, 
1878. The right hon. Gentleman fur- 
ther said that what he wanted from the 
Government was some comprehensive 
scheme of county administration and 
reform, and that the late Government 
had a definite plan in their minds, and 
knew what they meant. Now, he (Mr. 
Cross) thought the House would agree 
with him that if they had a plan they 
never told the country what it was, and 
if they knew themselves what they meant 
they took care not to let the House into 
the secret. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man said the Government should have 
kept this plan in reserve, because then, 
when our comprehensive scheme of local 
reform was proposed, we should have a 
bribe to offer the local ratepayers. Now, 
he was rather sorry that the right hon. 
Gentleman had referred to what he (Mr. 
Cross) should disdain to call a bribe. 
Then there was the fear of centraliza- 
tion. He would not yield to any man 
in his intense admiration and love for 
local self-government. In his opinion, it 
was the great strength of this country. 
Nothing had made our country stronger 
or our Constitution more likely to last 
than the great freedom of local self- 
government, which had been given not 
only to bodies in the country, but to our 
municipalities. He assured the House 
that he would never take one step wit- 
tingly to infringe upon the system of 
local self-government. He was for ex- 
tending it as far as possible, in order 
that the several localities might be free 
to govern themselves according to their 
several wants and requirements. He 
was as strong an advocate as the right 
hon. Gentleman could be for drawing 
into local institutions with that view 
men of all ranks and classes. And he 
might remind the House that the Go- 
vernment had taken considerable steps 
in that direction already. They had 
thrown a great amount of burden upon 
the localities. What, he might ask, 
would be done by the Education Act of 
last year? What had they done by the 
sanitary legislation of last year? For 
his part, he was entirely in favour of 
throwing upon the localities the expense 
of everything that was necessary and 
suitable for their management; but 
there was one thing iti which the reason 
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for throwing expense upon the localities 
failed. They could not do so where the 
object in view was to obtain uniformity 
of management, discipline, and punish- 
ment throughout the country as in the 
case of gaols. If they threw those du- 
ties broadcast over the whole country the 
variety they got was fatal to uniformity. 
Therefore, in taking the management of 
the prisons out of the hands of the loca- 
lities, he contended that he was not 
depriving them of any power which they 
ought to possess. The hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) said, that one 
motive for the promoting of this Bill 
was that the officials of the Home Office 
wanted to get power and patronage into 
their hands. So far as he was concerned 
he could state that such a motive never 
crossed his mind. [Mr. Ryzanps: I 
never said it did.] The only object 
which he had from beginning to end in 
the Bill was to promote in the prisons of 
the country that uniformity of discipline, 
unishment, and management which he 
believed essential to the proper carrying 
out of the law. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Goschen) asked where 
would those instalments end, and how 
many were to follow; and it was sug- 
gested by some hon. Members that the 
police might be next dealt with. Well, 
on that subject he might state that 
the police stood on a totally different 
footing from the prisons; and that, in 
his opinion, although in regard to the 
police there were certain anomalies 
which ought to be remedied, the circum- 
stances of the case referring to that 
body were wholly different. Bo long as 
the law threw upon the municipality or 
the county the necessity of maintaining 
order, so long must the localities have 
the control of the police. Then, as to 
the question of instalments, he might 
refer the right hon. Gentleman to a 
celebrated debate six or seven years 
ago, from which he would find that they 
were brought very nearly to an end, and 
to the speech of his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
debate on the Prisons Bill last year, 
from which the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to draw his own conclu- 
sions. But the hon.Member for Burnley 
said, that the Bill would destroy the 
— of the visiting justices, and 
ast year the hon. Gentleman the late 
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veighed very strongly against the dig- 
nity and privileges of the City of London 
being interfered with. [Mr. Alderman 
Corron: Of the magistrates generally. 

Of course, including those of the City o 

London. But really, as a matter of 
common sense, could they talk of “ dig- 
nity and privileges” in reference to the 
custody of 18,000, or 20,000, or any 
number of prisoners? He would ask 
the hon. Member for Burnley and his 
hon. Friend the late Lord Mayor could 
they seriously speak of the dignity and 
privileges of magistrates being inter- 
fered with because the prisons were, 
as the Bill proposed, about to be taken 
from their jurisdiction? It was a very 
disagreeable duty which was imposed 
upon the magistrates by the statute, and 
they had discharged it not only to the 
best of their ability, but to the advan- 
tage of the country; but he could not 
understand how it was a dignity or a 
privilege. If it were an infringement 
of the dignity or privilege of the local 
magistracy to take prisons containing 
18,000 prisoners out of their jurisdiction, 
was it not equally so for the State to 
take the control of 10,000 convict pri- 
soners from them, as it had done for 
years, or even for the Judges to sentence 
a criminal to penal servitude in a convict 
prison, rather than to a short term of 
imprisonment? Where was the line to be 
drawn? Of this he was sure—that the 
House and the magistracy throughout 
the country would see that the argument 
which had been so urged could not 
stand fora moment. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Maidstone (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow) said he did not think any 
material saving would be effected by 
the Bill. Well, he (Mr. Assheton Cross) 
had never brought it forward as a 
measure especially intended to promote 
economy. He believed, however, that 
it would effect great economy and a con- 
siderable relief to local burdens; but his 
main object had been an improvement 
in the discipline of gaols, and combined 
with that a relief to local burdens. On 
the average of five or six years the total 
expenditure on prisons amounted to 
£589,000, and, deducting the interest 
on the loans, the amount would be 
£547,700. Of that sum of £547,700 
the Government believed that nearly 
£100,000 might be saved by economy in 
management. He had said last year 
that he could not pledge himself that 
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such a saving would be effected, but he 
believed it was quite possible to be done. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers) asked last year 
why Returns on the subject had not been 
produced, and he could now state that all 
the necessary information could be ob- 
tained from the Papers upon the Table 
of the House. Estimating the expendi- 
ture, therefore, at £497,000 per annum, 
at the present time £101,000 came out 
of the public revenue, and £386,000 
was provided for by the local rates. 
According to the calculations he had 
made, £381,000, instead of £101,000, 
being an addition of £279,000, would 
have to be provided for out of Im- 
perial taxation, as against £386,000, 
which would be saved to the local rate- 
payers. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Maidstone had alleged that it was 
unlikely that the Government would be 
able to maintain the prisons more 
cheaply than the local authorities, inas- 
much as convict prisons were more ex- 
pensive comparatively than borough and 
county prisons were. He might remind 
the hon. Baronet that there was nothing 
so deceptive as figures, though, of course, 
he hoped his own were correct. Convict 
prisons were exceptionally expensive. 
The men were under long sentences, had 
heavy work, and therefore required to 
be well fed, and the officers had greater 
responsibility thrown upon them and 
had to suffer greater expense, and there- 
fore they had to be better paid. In ad- 
dition to the cost of the conveyance of 
prisoners and providing them with new 
liberty clothing and gratuities on their 
discharge, the transfer of officers had to 
borne by them. All those items made a 
considerable difference when the average 
cost of each prisoner was struck and was 
compared with that of prisoners in other 
gaols. The average cost for a consi- 
derable number of years of 18,000 pri- 
soners in county and borough gaols 
amounted to £23 17s. 6d. against 
£30 15s. 6d. in convict prisons. When, 
however, the value of the labour came 
to be taken into account, it appeared 
that that of the prisoner in county and 
borough gaols amounted to £3 4s. 5d., 
while that of the prisoner in the convict 
prison amounted to £19. The hon. 
Member for Burnley had remarked that 
it was not fair to compare the value of 
the labour, because in borough and 
county gaols so many of the prisoners 
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were only sentenced for a short term, 
during which the value of their labour 
was almost ni/; but he did not think 
that that argument was supported by the 
facts. Objection had been taken to the 
Bill on the score of patronage, and it 
was said the Government was going to 
get a large amount of patronage into its 
own hands, and that the power of nomi- 
nation to be conferred upon the visiting 
justices was illusory, because the Go- 
vernment might reject their nominees, 
He looked upon that, however, as one of 
the merits of the case, for the subordinate 
officials would all be members of one ser- 
vice, and it was most desirable that the 
subordinate should be appointed not to 
a particular gaol, but to the service, so 
that they might have an incentive to do 
their work efficiently and might be 
transferred from gaol to gaol as their 
merits deserved. A great number of 
men would have the opportunity of en- 
tering into the service, and the proba- 
bility was that a considerable number of 
them would be very good men. Another 
objection that had been taken to the Bill 
referred to the position of the visiting 
justices; but he must remark that if the 
country was to spend the money on the 
gaols, it must have the control of them. 
He had, however, said from the first 
that the Government would not be able 
to carry on the prisons throughout the 
country without the assistance of the 
visiting justices. If hon. Gentlemen 
would look at the Schedule of the Gaol 
Act of 1865, they would find that a 
great number of things in a prison had 
to be done by the authority of some one 
on the spot, and for which it would be 
impossible to send up to London for in- 
struction. If any hon. Member thought 
the visiting justices were nominally 
to be done away with because all their 
duties were prescribed for them, he 
would find himself very much mis- 
taken. The magistrates would still have 
to see that all the rules laid down by 
the Secretary of State were carried out 
by the officers. The hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) said he 
would vote for the second reading of this 
Bill, if he had not got an alternative 
which he thought would be better. He 
wanted to preserve local jurisdiction, 
local control, local self - government. 
That was his sole object, otherwise he 
would vote for the Bill. What was his 
alternative? Why this—that if the Se- 
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eretary of State would draw up all the 
rules that were to be observed by the 
visiting justices they would obey them. 
But if all the rules were to be drawn 
up by the Secretary of State, where was 
the local self-government? Local self- 
government and local control were pre- 
served in the Bill, and therefore the 
alternative which the hon. Member for 
Birmingham had proposed had fallen 
down, and he (Mr. Cross) claimed his 
vote. He must for a moment refer to 
what fell from his hon. Friend the 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate). His hon. Friend took a 
constitutional position. He said gaols 
now would be subject to arbitrary rules 
of the Secretary of State and would not 
be regulated by law. But his hon. Friend 
was in error, because if ever there was 
an Act in which minute directions were 
given for the enforcement of it, it was 
the Act of 1865. That Act would not be 
repealed by this Bill, but incorporated 
with it, and the Secretary of State would 
be just as much bound by the provisions 
of the Act of 1865 as the courts of quar- 
ter sessions were. He contended that no 
arbitrary rules could be drawn up by 
the Secretary of State, because he would 
be strictly tied down by the Act of 1865. 
Only one word more as to magistrates 
and gaols. His hon. Friend said the Bill 
would interfere with Common Law, and 
quoted Lord Ooke; but Lord Coke had 
laid it down that gaols could only be 
erected by the authority of Parliament. 
pee NewpecatE: May I ask the right 

on. Gentleman to read the words of 
Lord Coke ?] Lord Coke’s words were— 


‘¢ The principle. of law is that the public 
liberty and welfare require that gaols should 
only be erected by the authority of Parliament.” 


Gaols, therefore, were always created by 
statute. But statutes could abolish them 
without interfering with the Common 
Law. Equally, so far as the justices 
were concerned, they had no power by 
Common Law over the gaols, and all 
these particular duties had been put 
upon the justices by Acts of Parliament. 
But the Common Law rights of the jus- 
tices were not interfered with, only the 
statutory powers which they had had been 
granted to them for the performance 
of certain duties. He quite granted that 
in many cases justices had most admir- 
ably performed their duties, but — and 
here it was he found the only fault— 
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justices, being totally separate and‘inde- 
pendent bodies, had no means of know- 
ing what was going on in those parts of 
the country over which they had not 
jurisdiction, and therefore there were 
no means of insuring uniformity of dis- 
cipline in gaols. That was really the 
whole of the Bill. Its objects were to 
effect an improvement in discipline and 
secure uniformity in management. He 
believed that that would lead to a 
saving of expense, and, as a subsidiary 
result, be a great relief of local burdens. 
If, as he hoped, he had shown all these 
improvements could be made without 
any great radical change, and he did 
not believe there would be any such 
change, he hoped the Bill would be 
read a second time that night, as in the 
last Session of Parliament, by an over- 
whelming majority. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 279; Noes 
69: Majority 210. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) BILL—[Bu 4.] 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Solicitor General 
Sor Ireland.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Michael Hicks- Beach.) 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he was glad that the Irish Bill was on 
the same lines as the English measure, 
and that it would put an end in Ireland 
to a system that had long been in opera- 
tion. The Grand Juries there appointed 
a Board of Superintendence, the com- 
position of which was of a character he 
would not enter upon, but it was that 
Board who had the charge of the prisons. 
He should, however, like to know why 
the appointment of the visiting justices 
there should not be made as in England 
by quarter sessions, and why the powers 
to be given were not the same as those 
extended to the English visiting justices. 
Taking the case of the county of Cork, 
he ask how was it possible to carry on 
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the administration of justice if there 
were only one prison? The distance to 
which prisoners would have to be sent 
was as much as 50 miles, which was very 
objectionable. 

Dr. WARD objected to industrial 
schools being placed under the same 
management as the criminal establish- 
ments. He hoped the Chief Secretary 
would see his way to removing that 
objectionable feature, but in other re- 
spects he considered the Bill an excellent 
one. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that one of the Inspectors of County 
Prisons in Ireland happened also to be 
Inspector of Industrial Schools, and 
bearing that in mind it had occurred to 
him that there was no reason why the 
same duties now performed by that gen- 
tleman should not be performed by 
others. It was, however, he admitted a 
question quite open to discussion. He 
had left the appointment of visiting 
justices in the hands of the Grand Jury, 
because there was no meeting of the 
magistrates in Ireland at all analogous 
to that of the quarter sessions in Eng- 
land. As to another point, whether 
power should not be given to visiting 
justices to nominate persons to subordi- 
nate positions, it was a question which 
might be fairly discussed in Committee, 
and if then any practical method of in- 
troducing such a provision into Ireland 
could be shown, all he could say was that 
he would look upon it favourably. The 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. M‘Carthy 
Downing) spoke of the inconvenience 
arising from sending prisoners re- 
manded for a few days to the county 
gaols. He was quite aware of the in- 
convenience, and he did not intend 
to inflict it upon the country. The 
Bridewells would be retained as the 
lock-up was in England, and for the 
same purposes, and accommodation 
would be provided in the different dis- 
tricts for remand cases. He hoped the 
second reading would pass, and details 
be dealt with in Committee. 

Mr. BROOKS had hoped to hear an 
intimation that the rights of the Dublin 
Municipal Council in this matter would 
be respected. 

Captain NOLAN expressed it to be 
his intention to vote for the second 
reading, although he looked upon the 
Bill as containing some objectionable 
provisions, and as tending rather too 
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much in the direction of centralization. 
Tt had the merit, however, that it would 
relieve the people of Ireland of a very 
considerable amount of taxation. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought the 
proper way to deal with the question 
would be to —"y the Grand Jury 
system rather than interfere with the 
principle of local self-government. He 
did not think there would be any great 
saving when they came to put the. 
measure into operation; and with re- 
gard to the mode of employing prisoners, 
he urged the necessity of caution in that 
matter, especially considering the outcry 
that was being raised against the inter- 
ference of prison labour with the out- 
door trades. 

Mrz. PARNELL thought the Irish 
Members ought to pause before they ex- 
pressed entire approval of the Bill. At 
the same time, opposition to it from 
them might be misunderstood in Ireland, 
where it was generally supposed that the 
measure would relieve the county rate- 
payers from considerable burdens. He 
would have preferred that the Bill should 
be delayed for a month or two, so as to 
give time to the Irish people to under- 
stand thoroughly its provisions. He con- 
fessed that he was in a difficulty with 
regard to the measure, but he certainly 
did not like its principles so far as it 
affected the question of local self- 
government. With regard to the refor- 
matory schools that had been referred 
to, that was an important matter, and 
he hoped a clause would be introduced 
during the progress of the Bill by which 
those institutions might be freed from 
the opprobium of being regarded in the 
same light as the prisons of the country. 
The industrial question was also one 
that required grave consideration; and 
he thought that in any general re- 
arrangement of the prisons system of 
Treland, the matter should not be over- 
looked by the Government. There was 
no doubt the agencies established for - 
the sale of prison-made articles had been 
a serious injury to the artizans who were 
engaged in the manufacture of same 
goods. He thought the Irish people 
ought to consider very carefully whether 
the benefit they would derive from the 
Bill would be commensurate with the 
evil results it would bring about. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he could 
state from his own sad experience that 
he had suffered more in one month’s im- 
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prisonment in the prison of his own 
county than he had in seven months in 
the Government prison of Mountjoy, 
Dublin. From time immemorial the 
principle he suffered under had pre- 
vailed, and for that reason he supported 
the Bill. During the months he spent 
at Mountjoy he was not insulted or per- 
secuted. Prisoners there were treated 
in a very different way. His own ex- 
perience, therefore, afforded a good 
reason for the amalgamation of prisons 
in Ireland. Another reason why he 
would support the Bill was, that he re- 
garded it as a measure of economy which 
would give relief to the ratepayers. 

Masor O’GORMAN moved the Ad- 
journment of the Debate. He did not 
believe in the kind intentions of the Go- 
vernment after their conduct the previous 
night in putting up officers on the very 
front bench to talk against time. 

Mr. O’BYRNE seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
(Major O Gorman.) 


Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
could not admit there had been any 
talking against time on the occasion 
referred to, and he trusted the hon. and 
gallant Member would not persist in his 
Motion. The debate had proceeded very 
fairly; all the hon. Members who had 
spoken had been more or less favourable 
to the Bill; and if the hon. and gallant 
Member for Waterford had any argu- 
ments to advance against it he was sure 
the House would gladly listen to him. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 5; Noes 
199: Majority 194. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time. 


Captain NOLAN hoped the Com- 
mittee would be put off for some time, 
as the people in Ireland knew nothing 
about the Bill, and hon. Members would 
shortly have to attend the Grand Juries 
at the Assizes in Ireland. 

Mr. PARNELL thought the business 
of the nation should be attended to be- 
fore the local affairs of counties in Ire- 
land, and thus the attendance at the 
Grand Juries was no reason for post- 
poning the Committee. 
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Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
stated that the Committee would not be 
taken till after the Committee on the 
English Bill. 


Bill committed for Thursday next. 


TREASURY AND EXCHEQUER BILLS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuancettor of the Excue- 
QvuER, Bill to provide for the preparation, issue, 
and payment of Treasury Bills, and make fur- 
ther provision respecting Exchequer Bills, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cuancetxor of 
the Excurqver and Mr. Wim.1am Henry 
Smiru. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 88.] 


GUN LICENCE AoT (1870) AMENDMENT 
BILL, 

On Motion of Sir ALExaNpDER Gorpon, Bill 
to amend “The Gun Licence Act, 1870,” 
ordered to be brought in by Sir ALEXANDER 
Gorpon, Mr. M‘Lacan, and Mr. Marx 
Srewarr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 89.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 16th February, 1877. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
am quite sure that the thinness of 
your Lordships’ House and the state 
of the Notice Paper for to-night — 
there not being one single Notice put 
down —will afford some justification 
for the Question which I wish to put 
to the noble Earl the First Lord of 
the Treasury. I have no doubt he is 
aware that on many former occasions 
complaints have been made as to the 
paucity of legislative business in the 
House in the early part of the Session. 
Last Session certainly there was no 
foundation for such complaints, because 
several important Bills were introduced 
in your Lordships’ House, and were 
dealt with by your Lordships in a manner 
which justified the former complaints. 
It is a fact, however, that on previous 
occasions there were such complaints 
as those to which I have referred, 
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and what I wish to know is, Whether 
any of the Bills promised by Her 
Majesty’s Government will be introduced 
in this House? I should also like to 
know whether the Government intend 
to introduce a Burials Bill, and if so, at 
what period it is likely to be intro- 
duced ? 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD : My 
Lords, I quite agree with the noble Earl 
that it is desirable that the Business of 
Parliament should be more equally di- 
vided, if it be possible, between the two 
Houses; but those who have given at- 
tention to the subject have all come to 
the conclusion that it is one of the most 
difficult arrangements that can be de- 
vised. Now, with regard to the present 
Session, it so happens that most of those 
Bills which Her Majesty’s Government 
have thought fit to introduce to the con- 
sideration of Parliament could not well 
be introduced in your Lordships’ House, 
in the first instance. Some of those Bills 
are money Bills: others, upon matters 
of great importance and interest, have 
already been submitted to your Lord- 
ships’ consideration ; and it was there- 
fore thought that it was only respectful 
to the other House of Parliament, when 
these Bills were introduced again, that 
they should be submitted to the other 
House in the first instance. That takes 
away two classes of measures. Then 
there are Bills connected with Scotland 
and also with Ireland, which your Lord- 
ships must feel as a general rule would 
be most conveniently introduced by the 
Lord Advocate and the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant. That again 
reduces the number of Bills from which 
we can select and introduce in your 
Lordships’ House. The noble Earl (Earl 
Granville), however, adverted to one 
subject on which legislation has baen 
promised, and which no doubt may be 
introduced in the first instance in this 
House—that is the Burials Bill. My 
noble Friend the Lord President will in- 
troduce a Burials Bill very shortly to 
your Lordships’ consideration. It is not 
in my power to say the exact day at 
which it will be done; but I trust that 
next week I shall be able to inform your 
Lordships on the point. After the 
Burials Bill the Lord Chancellor will 
introduce the Bankruptcy Bill. Both 
of these measures will deserve your 
Lordships’ consideration ; and probably 
by that time also the labours—the suc- 
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sessful labours—of the House of Com- 
mons will furnish your Lordships with 
further materials for deliberation. 


Consul Freeman’s Report. 


TURKEY —THE PAPERS — CONSUL 
FREEMAN’S REPORT.—QUESTION, 


Tue Marquess or BATH asked the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he had any 
objection to lay upon the Table the. 
Report of Mr. Consul Freeman, dated 
17th March, 1876, and referred to in 
Sir Henry Elliot’s despatch of the 28rd 
of November? He believed the Report 
had been promised to the other House 
of Parliament, and he presumed the 
noble Earl would not object to lay it on 
the Table of that House. Perhaps also 
the noble Earl would be further able to 
state when it would be in the hands of 
their Lordships ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he had 
no objection to lay the Report on the 
Table, and he had no doubt it would be 
in their Lordships’ hands in a few 
days. 

Eart GRANVILLE observed that 
the Paper had been already presented 
to the House of Commons, and there 
was an understanding that when such 
Papers were presented to the other 
House they should also be laid on the 
Table of their Lordships’ House. 

Tue Eart or DERBY admitted that 
such was the understanding. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 16th February, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Pusuic Burs —Resolution in 
Committee — Ordered — First Reading—Mari- 
time Contracts * [90]. 

Resolution [February 15] reported—Ordered— 
First Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue 
(Duties on Offices and Pensions) * [91]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Game Laws Amend- 
ment (Scotland) (No. 2) * [92]. 

Select Committee—Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
on Sunday (Ireland) * [50], nominated. 

















’ NAVY—THE PURCHASE DEPARTMENT, 
QUESTION. “ 


Mr. BAXTER asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If it is intended to 
carry out the recommendation of the 
Select Committee on the Purchases of 
Public Departments, by placing the 
Purchases of the Works Department of 
the Admiralty under the control of the 

‘ Purchase Department ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, that the 
Admiralty were desirous of carrying out 
the recommendations of the Committee, 
and that the details were being inquired 
into, but that the amount involved was 


very insignificant. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1876—THE 
SCHOONER ‘“ MAGGIE.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
he is aware that the schooner ‘‘ Magie” 
or ‘‘ Maggie,” recently arrived at Bris- 
tol, has neither deck line nor load line 
painted upon her, and that, on her re- 
cent voyage from Newfoundland, her 
captain was washed overboard and 
drowned ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY: I am 
informed, Sir, of the schooner Maggie, 
of 147 tons, having recently arrived at 
Bristol from Newfoundland, with neither 
deck-line nor load-line marked on her 
sides. She had a cargo of fish and oil. 
I learn from the Casualty Return that 
during very rough weather on the 
voyage her captain was washed over- 
board. The acting captain states that he 
did not know the law. As she was never 
entered outwards from the United King- 
dom she was not bound by the Act of 
1876 to have any load-line. She comes 
within the deck-line section as a British 
ship, and we are calling the attention of 
the Colonial Governments to this point ; 
but as she was a single deck ship this 
mark was of no consequence in this case. 
I have just written for, and shall have 
all particulars concerning this ship to- 
morrow. 


THE CODIFICATION OF THE LAW. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FORSYTH asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, con- 
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sidering the many tentative attempts 
which have from time to time been made 
in that direction, and which have hitherto 
remained without practical result, it 
is the intention of the Government to 
take any steps, and if so, what steps, 
towards the formation of a code or 
digest of the Civil and Criminal Law of 
England, or either of them, or any part 
thereof ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL : Sir, 
I am desired to reply to the Question of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
the subject alluded to in this Question. 
In my mind nothing is more desirable 
than a codification, or, at all events, a 
consolidation of the law of England, 
and especially it is desirable to codify or 
consolidate that portion of the law which 
relates to crimes and offences and crimi- 
nal procedure. The subject. is, however, 
one of great difficulty. It is now under- 
going very careful consideration by the 
Lord Chancellor and the Law Officers of 
the Crown, in conjunction with the Sta- 
tute Law Revision Committee. 


TURKEY AND RUSSIA— 
PRINCE GORTCHAKOFF’S CIRCULAR. 
QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can, without detri- 
ment to the public service, inform the 
House if it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to return an answer 
to Prince Gortchakoff’s Circular to the 
Great Powers? 

Mr. BOURKE: In answer, Sir, to 
the Question of the hon. Baronet, I have 
to state that it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to reply to the 
Circular of Prince Gortchakott, but the 
date at which that reply will be sent will 
depend upon the course of events. In 
the first place, a change of Government 
has taken place in Constantinople. In 
the second place, negotiations at this 
moment are going on between Turkey 
on the one hand, and Servia and Mon- 
tenegro on the other, for the restoration 
of peace. Thirdly, as a matter of Euro- 
pean interest, it is desirable that before 
Her Majesty’s Government have ex- 
pressed their own views they should 
know something of the views entertained 
by the other Courts of Europe. 
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THE NEW FOREST—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Eart PERCY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce a Bill this Session with re- 
ference to the Crown Lands in the New 
Forest ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill upon the subject 
shortly. 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE.—QUESTION.' 


Mr. BOORD asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 
will state the conditions on which the 
Egyptian Government are prepared to 
sanction the removalof the obelisk known 
as ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Needle” to this Coun- 
try; and, whether they are such as Her 
Majesty’s Government can agree to? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the Foreign 
Office has, strictly speaking, no precise 
information as to the conditions referred 
to in the Question of my hon. Friend ; 
but it has been informed by persons in- 
terested in the matter that the Khedive 
is willing to consent to the removal to 
this country of Cleopatra’s Needle pro- 
vided Her Majesty’s Government will 
accept the custody of the obelisk when 
erected. The question of ‘accepting the 
custody of the obelisk, supposing it to 
be brought over, is under the considera- 
tion of the Treasury. 


SURGEONS OF THE VOLUNTEER 
FORCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HERBERT asked, Whether it 
is the intention of the Secretary of State 
for War to grant the request of the 
surgeons of the Volunteer Force, and 
give them the instructions necessary to 
enable them to teach a certain number 
of men of their respective regiments the 
difficult duty of carrying sick and 
wounded men in case of war; and, 
whether such instructions are carried on 
in the Army generally ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the subject referred to was under 
consideration at the War Office, and 
when reported on, it would come under 
his notice. At Aldershot a certain num- 
ber of men of the Army Hospital Corps 
had been trained to this duty; but 
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such instruction was not given through- 
out the Army generally. 


Training Ships. 


TURKEY AND SERVIA—THE JEWS 
AND ARMENIANS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true, according to 
the statement which has appeared in a 
leading daily paper, that Servia has ex- 
pressed her determination not to agree 
to the proposal made by Turkey, as one 
of the conditions of peace, for Servia to 
admit the Armenian Christians and the 
Jews to the same — rights as the rest 
of her subjects; and, if so, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have made any 
representations to the Servian Govern- 
ment on the subject ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, Her Majesty’s 
Government have no precise information 
on the subject; but they have been in- 
formed by telegram from the Chargé de 
Affaires at Constantinople that one of 
the bases proposed by Turkey to Servia 
was that the Jews and Armenians 
should receive equal religious and civil 
liberty with the Natives of Servia. Mr. 
White, Her Majesty’s Agent at Belgrade, 
has been told to use his best endeavours 
to bring about an understanding be- 
tween Turkey and Servia, and he re- 
ported on the 14th inst. that Servia had 
accepted certain of the Turkish propo- 
sals, and had replied on this particular 
point that the position of the Jews 
should depend on future Servian legis- 
lation. We have heard since that the 
Servian Assembly is about to meet; and 
therefore the condition of the Jews in 
the future of Servia will depend upon 
the legislation that will be carried out 
by that Assembly. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, I need not remind my hon. 
and learned Friend, have at all times 
done their best to procure justice for the 
Jews both of Servia and Roumania, 
and the House and my hon. and learned 
Friend may be quite assured that Her 
Majesty’s Government will lose no op- 
portunity of pressing their views on 
that subject upon the Servian Govern- 
ment. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—TRAINING 
SHIPS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PALMER asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If it be the in- 
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tention of the Government to bring in a 
Bill to encourage the establishment of 
training ships for the purpose of ensur- 
ing a better supply of qualified sea- 


men ? ; 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: A 
good deal, Sir, is being done by the Ad- 
miralty increasing the number of ships 
lent for the purpose of training boys, 
and in the encouragement given to the 
Boy Class of Naval Reserve. Eight out 
of 16 of these ships get aid from public 
money as industrial schools; some are 
pauper schools, and might get aid from 
poor rates, but do not. I attempted to 
introduce clauses in the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act for giving all ships train- 
ing boys for the Merchant Service aid 
from the Mercantile Marine Fund, but I 
do not see my way to giving them any 
very effectual aid in that way at present. 
I shall be very glad to get encourage- 
ment from the shipowners to propose a 
small fee, under careful conditions, on 
engaging crews at the shipping offices, 
but the shipping interest is not suffi- 
ciently flourishing at this moment for 
me to suggest this without such encou- 
ragement. I do not think the system 
of compulsory apprenticeship which ex- 
isted before the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws can ever be revived. 


TENANTS OF CHURCH LANDS, IRE- 
LAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether he is 
prepared to lay upon the Table of the 
House the documents referred to by him 
on Wednesday last, in which the Irish 
Church Commissioners suggest the in- 
convenience of the present mode of 
dealing with the tenants of Church lands 
as to the purchase of their holdings; and, 
whether, having regard to the admitted 
inconvenience of the present mode of 
dealing with these tenants, and the ad- 
mitted advisability of some modification 
with regard to such transactions in 
future, the Government is prepared to 
introduce a Bill on the subject during 
this Session, and to recommend to the 
Commissioners the suspension of sales 
of Church lands in possession of tenants 
until some legislation takes place in re- 
ference thereto ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
The hon. Member, I think, must have 
misunderstood my remarks on Wednes- 
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day. The document referred to by no 
means suggested any inconvenience in 
the present mode of dealing with tenants 
of Church lands as to the purchase of 
their holdings, but objected to the Bill 
of the hon. Member. I do not think it 
was intended for publication, and there- 
fore I carefully avoided quoting from it 
during the debate on Wednesday. It 
was written 11 months ago, and I do not 
think that, in present circumstances, any 
useful purpose would be served by laying 
it on the Table of the House. The 
Report of the Commissioners for 1876, 
which was only published yesterday, 
states that of 8,432 persons who were 
on their books as tenants when the 
Church property vested in them, 4,536 
had up to the end of 1876 become abso- 
lute proprietors of their holdings under 
the provisions of the existing law, and 
that this number will be increased during 
the present year, as the issue of offers to 
tenants is still going on, and the sales of 
the property that was brought into the 
Landed Estates Court will be proceeded 
with. The Commissioners in their 
Report, referring to the above facts, 
allude, and I think with much reason, 
to the general success of the plan of 
creating a class of small proprietors out 
of a body of poor tenant-farmers. I 
was unable, from want of time, to obtain 
this information before the debate on 
Wednesday. But I think the House 
will be of opinion that it by no means 
bears out the assumption of the hon. 
Member as to the admitted inconve- 
nience of the present mode of dealing 
with these tenants, or the expediency of 
some modification with regard to such 
transactions in future. I cannot under- 
take to introduce a Bill on the subject, 
nor do I feel that I have any right to 
make such a recommendation to the 
Commissioners as the hon. Member 
desires. But I will communicate with 
the Commissioners, as I promised to do ; 
though, as the ,hon. Member chose to 
press his Bill to a Division, I might 
fairly consider myself absolved from that 
promise, if I did not desire that every 
facility should be given to these tenants 
to become owners, so far as is consistent 
with a fair price being paid for the land, 
and proper security for the payment of 
the purchase-money. 

Mr. PARNELL: In consequence of the 
unsatisfactory nature of the reply of the 
right hon. Baronet, I will on an early day 
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move, that it is unjust and inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Irish Church Act 
and the declaration of the Commissioners, 
to proceed with the sale of the thousand 
farms which still remain undisposed of, 
until a measure to remedy the said 
inconvenience and thereby facilitate 
the purchase by occupying tenants is 
enacted. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION—EXTRA 
LEAVE.—QUESTION. 


Captain PIM asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, If he would state to the 
House why the officers and men of the 
late’ Arctic Expedition were granted 
six weeks’ full pay leave, after they 
had previously been granted three 
weeks’ leave with double pay, the regu- 
lations of the service only allowing six 
weeks’ leave after two years’ foreign ser- 
vice, the Arctic Expedition not having 
been absent eighteen months from Eng- 
land ; and, whether he has any objection 
to place upon the Table of the House 
the Admiralty Minute granting six 
weeks’ full pay leave to the officers? 

Mr. HUNT: Sir, in consequence of 
the exceptional character of the services 
of the Arctic Expedition, and the fact 
that during the 18 months in which they 
were absent from England no leave 
could be given to the crews of the Arctic 
ships, three weeks’ extra leave on full 
pay was granted to the officers and men, 
and I am sure that no Member of this 
House will grudge that little indulgence. 

Caprain PIM: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not answer the last part of 
my Question. 

Mr. HUNT: I have no objection to 
the production of the Admiralty Minute, 
but its production would give no further 
information to the hon. and gallant 
Member than I have already given. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE GAMBIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. AtpErMAN M’ARTHURasked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it is true, asstated inthe ‘ Daily 
News” of Thursday, February 15th, 
that Lord Carnarvon has ordered the 
Administrator of the Gambia to give 
notice to the British merchants at Bath- 
urst that protection is now to be with- 
drawn from the trade in the River 
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Gambia above M‘Carthy’s Island; and, 
if so, whether he will lay the Correspon- 
dence on the subject upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the notice 
to which the hon. Gentleman refers 
cannot properly be termed a withdrawal 
of protection to trade in the River Gam- 
bia, as no such protection was ever 
guaranteed above M‘Carthy’s Island. 
The circular issued by the Administrator 
merely renews the caution repeatedly 
given to traders that in going beyond 
that limit they do so at their own risk. 
The so-called Treaty of 1829, by which 
land was proposed to be ceded above 


M‘Carthy’s Island, was negotiated with- 
out the sanction of the then Secretary of 
State, was summarily disapproved, and 
Pan, agg 4 has never had any vali- 


THE MAGISTRACY, IRELAND — AP. 
POINTMENT OF MR. W. J. DEVLIN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FAY asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether his attention had 
been called to a Correspondence which 
lately appeared in the public press of 
Ireland, to the effect that a person named 
William James Devlin, now an absconded 
bankrupt, has been recently appointed a 
justice of the peace for the county of 
Tyrone, his recommendation, according 
to the correspondence, having been based 
upon the fact ‘of his being a prominent 
Orangeman, and one likely to be a useful 
magistrate in a party riot ;”” whether the 
present Administration acted upon such 
a@ recommendation ; and, if not, who is 
responsible for the fact of a person ob- 
taining a judical position on the merits 
of his religious partizanship; whether 
the supersedeas issued (according to the 
Chief Secretary’s statement of the 15th 
inst.) was issued on account of Devlin’s 
bankruptcy, or in consequence of the 
correspondence which disclosed the fact 
that those who recommended him for the 
magistracy based his claim to the com- 
mission on his being a leading Orange- 
man; and whether he has any objection 
to furnish to this House a Return of 
justices of the peace appointed for 

Ister County since 1st March, 1874, 
specifying their names and religious 
persuasions, and also specifying such of 
them as are Orangemen ? 
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Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH : 
Sir, I have seen no correspondence in 
which it is stated that Mr. Devlin was re- 
commended for appointment as a justice 
of the peace for county Tyrone on the 

und of ‘‘his being a prominent 
Biaceienens and one likely to be a useful 
magistrate in apartyriot.” Ifsuchastate- 
ment has been made, it is not true with 
regard to any part taken by the Govern- 
ment in the matter; and I am informed 
by the Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
with whom the appointments of county 
magistrates originate, that no such re- 
commendation was made tohim. But 
Ihave seen a correspondence from which 
it appears that Mr. Devlin, who was 
chairman of the town commissioners of 
Cookstown, and as such an ex-officio ma- 
gistrate for that town, and who was also 
vice-chairman of the Board of Guardians 
of the Union, was recommended to the 
Lord Lieutenant of county Tyrone for 
appointment as a justice of the peace by 
memorials signed by the town com- 
missioners of Cookstown, by the hon. 
Member for Dungannon (Mr. Dickson), 
who sits opposite, by a member of the 
National Board of Education in Ireland, 
by six magistrates, many clergymen, 
solicitors, and other professional men ; 
and last, not least, by four Roman 
Catholic priests, and at least 50 other 
persons who are stated to be Roman 
Catholics. In these circumstances I 
would leave it to the House to judge 
whether it is fair, on the part of the hon. 
Member, to suggest that a person who 
at the time of his appointment seems to 
have been considered by all classes and 
creeds to occupy not only a responsible, 
but a leading position in the neighbour- 
hood, ‘‘ obtained a judical position on the 
merits of his religious partizanship.” 
Mr. Devlin has been, as I stated yester- 
day, superseded by the Lord Chancellor, 
in consequence of circumstances con- 
nected with his bankruptcy. A Return 
of justices of the peace appointed for 
every county in Ireland since March 1, 
1874, was presented to the House towards 
the end of last Session, on the Motion 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway (Captain Nolan). It contained 
only the names of the gentlemen ap- 
pointed, and I think it would be ex- 
tremely invidious to specify the religious 
persuasion of those gentlemen. Besides, 
the Government have neither the means 
of obtaining information on this point, 
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far less the means of obtaining informa- 
tion whether they are Orangemen or 
not. 

Mr. FAY was proceeding to complain 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
fully answered his Question, when— 

Mr. SPEAKER observed that the 
hon. Member had received an answer to 
his Question. If the hon. Member de- 
sired to put a further Question he should 
give a Notice on the subject. 

Mr. FAY said, that not being allowed 
to make an explanation, he should move 
the Adjournment of the House. The 
right hon. Baronet had stated that there 
was no correspondence containing the 
words in question—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon Member 
is now entering into debate, which is 
quite out of Order. 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
The hon. Member misunderstood me. I 
did not say there was no correspond- 
ence. All I said was that I had not 


seen any. 
Mr. FAY said, he would ask a Ques- 
tion on the subject on another day. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


TURKEY— THE TREATY OF 1886. 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in rising to ‘‘ call 
attention to the Despatch (No. 159, of 
Papers No. 1) addressed by Lord Derby 
to Sir Henry Elliot on the 5th of Septem- 
ber 1876, and to make inquiries from 
Her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to the ‘Treaty Engagements’ of the 
Country therein referred to,”’ said: Mr. 
Speaker—Sir, it is my first duty, and it 
is a very agreeable duty, to return my 
cordial and grateful thanks to my hon. 
Friends, three in number, who have so 
courteously given up the precedence 
they had obtained on the Notice Paper 
in order to enable this House, at the 
earliest and most convenient hour, to 
enter on the discussion of this question. 
I am well aware that I should be wrong 
if I pleaded that merely as an act 
of personal courtesy. It was, in my 
opinion, also due to the consciousness of 
my hon. Friends that this question is 
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one of supreme and paramount import- 
ance, at the present moment, to the people 
of this country, and that it must continue 
to be so until, in some way or other, it 
has arrived at a settlement. At the 
same time, I do not presume—and, in- 
deed, it would not be consistent with the 
terms of the Notice I have given—to 
enter upon the whole of the wide and 
almost boundless field of the Eastern 
Question. It is scarcely possible—as 
one may say with confidence—even after 
labouring a good deal upon the 1,200 
pages of information supplied to us by 
Her Majesty’s Government, to confine 
within the limits of a speech, however 
large might be the indulgence of the 
House, all the points connected with 
this great and absorbing subject. But 
it has appeared to me that the point to 
which I shall call especial attention to- 
night is one of great importance; and I 
will go to it without attempting to detain 
the House by any collateral matters not 
strictly relevant to the issue. I should 
wish, however, perhaps, I may say, for 
the entertainment as well as the infor- 
mation of the House, to make one ex- 
ception which will not occupy more than 
a minute, because in a paper conducted 
with great ability in the North of Eng- 
land I read this morning a statement, 
not from one of the public, but from 
what is termed ‘‘ An Occasional Corres- 
pondent,” which I am rather desirous 
to contradict. It was a statement to 
the effect that a most formidable plan 
had been in operation for the purpose of 
dethroning the Sultan of Turkey and 
placing upon his Throne His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh. The 
promoters of this plan are four most 
formidable individuals. They were, in 
the first place, Prince Bismarck ; in the 
second place, the Emperor of Russia ; in 
the third place, the Earl of Beaconsfield ; 
and in the fourth place, Mr. Gladstone. 
I may venture to assure the House, that 
whatever may be the dangers and the 
possibilities of the Eastern Question, that 
there is no truth whatever in that state- 
ment. Now, Sir, I go to the despatch 
to which I desire to call the attention of 
the House, and which is in the hands of 
hon. Members. It is a despatch dated 
September 5, 1876; and the points in 
that despatch to which I wish to invite 
attention are two, one of them being 
that on which I intend principally to 
dwell. The first is, that on that date, 
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and, indeed, as it would appear at a 
considerably earlier date—namely, the 
22nd of August—Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had arrived at a very important 
conclusion with respect to the state of 
feeling in this country. Lord Derby in- 
formed Sir Henry Elliot that— 


“any sympathy which was previously felt here 
towards Turkey has been completely destroyed 
by the recent lamentable occurrences in Bul- 
garia. The accounts of outrages and excesses 
committed by the Turkish troops upon an un. 
happy and, for the most part unresisting popu- 
lation, has roused an universal feeling of indig- 
nation in all classes of English society, and to 
such a pitch has this risen that in the extreme 
case of Russia declaring war against Turkey 
Her Majesty’s Government would find it prac- 
tically impossible to interfere in defence of 
the Ottoman Empire.” 


Sir, that particular passage in the des- 
patch appears to throw a good deal of 
light—more than I, for one, was pre- 
viously possessed of—on the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government previous 
to that epoch; because, when they con- 
veyed to Turkey the fact that, in their 
judgment, certain recent disclosures had 
made it impossible for them to interfere 
in defence of the Ottoman Empire in the 
extreme case of war being declared by 
Russia against Turkey, it certainly does 
appear to imply that until these dis- 
closures were made they had distinetly 
cherished that intention. I wish the 
House to take notice of that fact. IfI 
am wrong it is, of course, for the Go- 
vernment, if they think fit, to correct me 
in the inference that I draw; but I must 
say that it is something rather beyond 
anything that I, for one, at any rate, 
who am supposed to be pretty decided 
in my opinions on this matter, have 
found it necessary to lay at their door, 
and it is a circumstance which, if true, 
is of very considerable importance. 
However, the main matter is re-opened 
by the next paragraph of the despatch, 
which runs as follows :— 


‘Such an event’’ (namely, a declaration of 
war by Russia against Turkey), ‘“‘ by which the 
sympathies of the nation would be brought into 
direct opposition to its Treaty engagements, 
would place England in a most unsatisfactory 
and even humiliating position, yet it is impos- 
sible to say that if the present conflict continues 
the contingency may not arise.” 


The despatch then goes on to urge the 
Turkish Government, on that account, 
by all means to avoid driving matters to 
an extreme issue, and leaves it to the 
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discretion of Sir Henry Elliot to choose 
the language in which he shall make his 
communications on the subject to the 
Turkish Government. Now, we are told 
here that, in the event of war between 
Russia and Turkey, the sympathies of 
the nation would be brought into direct 
opposition to its Treaty engagements. 
In the first place, I am extremely sorry 
that it was thought to be necessary at 
all to lay down any abstract proposition 
whatever, such as is here involved, at 
that epoch, on the Treaty engagements 
of the country. There was no necessity 
for it, as I conceive. It is most unsafe, 
asarule. Her Majesty’s Government had 
already, by a despatch which was lately 
laid on the Table, limited themselves in 
regard to Turkey to what is called moral 
support. They had stated to Sir Henry 
Elliot, on the 25th of May of last year, 
that the Turkish Government must not 
expect from Her Majesty’s Government 
more than a moral support. I may, 
perhaps, make an observation on the 
nature of this moral support, which is 
tolerably well, though, perhaps, not uni- 
versally understood. It is moral sup- 
port as opposed to material support, but 


not moral support as opposed to immoral 
support that is meant by the Govern- 
ment. Now, that declaration had been 
made, and Turkey had no expectations 
—according to these despatches—had no 
title to entertain expectations of material 


support from Her Majesty’s Government. 
But one of the difficulties encountered 
in reading through these Papers is, that, 
while everything that is declared in them 
has every appearance, and every just ap- 
pearance, of being straightforward and 
decisive, there yet seems to have been 
somewhereor other under-currentsofcom- 
munications which were constantly coun- 
teracting the best declarations and the best 
intentions on behalf of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. And we now know that down 
to so very recent a period as, I think, the 
8th of January last, the two principal per- 
sons in the Turkish Government were 
confident in their declaration that they 
were to have the support, in the last ex- 
tremity, at any rate, of Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Derby. This is a very serious 
matter, becausein the despatch that I have 
quoted you have not only the declaration 
of the Foreign Minister, but it was open 
to Sir Henry Elliot to make the commu- 
nication to the Turkish Government. It 
approached, therefore, very nearly to the 
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nature of an ——— to the Turkish 
Government. I do not well see how Sir 
Henry Elliot could avoid making that 
communication, because the purpose of 
the declaration in the despatch was to 
bring him to exercise great pressure 
on the Turkish Government in order 
to prevent them from driving things 
to extremity. Now, how could he best 
bring that pressure to bear upon them ? 
Of course, by developing the very argu- 
ment that Lord Derby made—namely, 
that, if Turkey drove matters, or allowed 
them to be driven, to extremity, the con- 
sequence would be that we should be 
placed in a position where we could not 
fulfil our Treaty engagements. Sir, I 
object to all those declarations that Eng- 
land is going to be put in a position 
where she cannot fulfil her Treaty en- 
gagements. I differ from the Minister 
as to what those Treaty engagements 
were; but I certainly do not admit that 
we have been, or are, or are likely, or 
can be placed in any position in which 
we should decline to fulfil our Treaty 
engagements. Now, Sir, what is the 
nature of these Treaty engagements? 
Where were they to be found? There 
are two Treaties which bear on this sub- 
ject, and which contain the engagements 
taken by this country on behalf of the 
Ottoman Empire. The one of these 
Treaties is the more stringent of the 
two in its terms, but then it is more 
limited in regard to the parties concerned 
in it, and as to the parties who have a 
locus standi for the purpose of putting 
it into execution. I mean what is called 
the Tripartite Treaty, a Treaty between 
England, France, and Austria, to which 
Turkey is not a party, and which binds 
those Powers as between themselves 
jointly and severally to treat an inva- 
sion of the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire as a 
casus belli. Now, I apprehend I am 
justified in saying that Lord Derby could 
not possibly have had that Treaty in 
view ; Turkey not being a party to it, it 
was not a matter that could have been 
introduced into this despatch. As Ido 
not expect that it will be a subject of 
debate, I need make no further reference 
to it on the present occasion. But what 
are we to say of the engagement given 
under the Treaty of Paris—namely, the 
Treaty of March, 1856? What is the 
nature of the guarantees it contains? In 
the first place, let us look at the terms 
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of the Treaty and see how much they 
amount to. I cannot understand how it 
was possible to found upon the provi- 
sions of that Treaty any such doctrine 
as Lord Derby has here laid down. In 
the 7th Article of the Treaty, which is 
the only one bearing on the case, there 
are three declarations. The 8th Article 
refers to a case that has not arisen ; but 
the 7th first declares that the Sublime 
Porteisto participate in the advantages of 
the public law and system of Europe, and 
then it contains these three engagements, 
first, for each Power to respect the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. That evidently has nothing to 
do with the case. The second is to gua- 
rantee in common the strict observance of 
that engagement, which could not be 
the matter which Lord Derby had in 
view according to any just construction 
of it, because in this despatch to Sir 
Henry Elliot he was not speaking of 
what England’s duty might become in 
the event of a common resolution of 
the European Powers, but of the en- 
gagement the obligations of which Eng- 
land would be under upon a declaration 
of war by Russia. In the third place, 
the Powers are bound to consider any act 
tending to the violation of the engage- 
ment as a question of general interest. 
That covenant clearly is very important, 
but it is totally different from making war 
in the event of such an act as a declara- 
tion of war by Russia upon Turkey. 
When I referred just now to the Tri- 
partite Treaty I did so in the belief that 
my statement would not and could not 
be contested, but there are certain signs 
which seem to indicate that it is not ad- 
mitted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and, therefore, I must say a few words 
on the subject. This question, I think, 
arises, What is the nature and force of 
these guarantees in general? Are they 
to be understood as an abstract, literal 
declaration, wholly irrespective of all 
the circumstances which may intervene 
before the possibility of being called 
upon to act upon them arises, or do they 
depend, in particular, on the conduct of 
the party to whom the guarantee is 
given? I may, without offence, and 
with some advantage, perhaps, refer to 
the view of the case which I have often 
heard from the mouth of Lord Palmers- 
ton in the Cabinet, which I have heard 
in this House, and which I believe is, 
and certainly was up to a recent time, 
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erfectly well known in the Foreign 

ffice as a tradition. Lord Palmerston, 
who could not but be regarded as a 
great authority on a subject of this kind, 
used to contend, without much or any 
qualification, that the nature of these 
guarantees was to give the right of in- 
terference, but not to impose an obliga- 
tion of interference. I name that pro- 
position on account of the weight 
attaching to it from the high position 
and great ability and experience of its 
author, without, at the same time, in- 
quiring whether it is necessary to go so 
far as to embrace it in its whole breadth. 
What I contend is that it is impossible 
to separate from any of these guarantees 
not only the general alteration of cir- 
cumstances that may occur, but also the 
conduct of the party on behalf of whom 
the guarantee is given. My contention 
applies more especially when the gua-’ 
rantee at the time it is given has refer- 
ence to certain presumed conduct which 
the party concerned is to follow, and 
when that conduct has not subsequentl 
been followed, but, on the contrary, a 
that has been presumed and engaged 
fails to be fulfilled. In such a case it 
appears to me the liberty of the guaran- 
teeing party is completely re-established. 
I say this because I was astonished both 
at this declaration of Lord Derby, 
which appears to me a most rash de- 
claration on general grounds, and totally 
unwarranted by the terms of the Treaty, 
and because I find that his declaration, 
wide as it is, has been even further 
widened by Sir Henry Elliot. In his 
despatch of the 30th of September Sir 
Henry Elliot says— 

‘‘The Protocol on the subject of internal re- 
forms in Turkey would constitute an infringe- 
ment of the provisions of the Treaty of Paris, 
for it would confer on the Powers the right of 
interference in the internal administration of 
Turkey from which by that Treaty they were 
debarred.”’ 


Such is the doctrine of Sir Henry Elliot. 
I meet his allegation directly, and I say 
that from such interference, by the 
Treaty of Paris, the Powers were not 
debarred, and in proof of that view I 
would refer to contemporary exposition 
—to the debates of 1856 in this House 
and to the letter of the Treaty itself. 
There is nothing whatever in the letter 
of the Treaty which debars the Powers 
from interference. What the Powers 
are debarred from is claiming a title to 
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interference on a special ground, and 
that special ground was the fact of ‘the 
communication made to them by the 
Porte of the Firman which had been 
issued.”” That interference is entirely 
debarred and repudiated, and most pro- 
perly; because, if not, it is quite plain 
that the issue of that Firman constituted 
an engagement on the part of the Porte, 
and had there not been a caveat of that 
kind either the whole of the Powers or 
any Power whatever would have been 
able to renew the incessant and general 
interference which it was one of the 
main objects of the Treaty to bring to 
an end. But the Treaty never denied 
the general and indisputable proposition 
that, with regard to any State whatever, 
especially with regard to a State consti- 
tuted like Turkey, the effect of its con- 
duct upon the general principles of hu- 
manity or upon the peace of Europe 
might be such as not only to warrant, 
but to compel, interference. From those 
general rights of interference, which, no 
doubt, ought never to be put forward 
except on the most substantial cause, 
ther@wvas no debarring of the Powers, 
and how in the world an able gentleman 
like Sir Henry Elliot, being Ambassador 


to the Porte, should have made so rash 
an allegation, it is to me wholly impos- 
sible to conceive. But we have it i 
his pen and we have seen, too, that Lord 
Derby held the on that we were 


under a Treaty obligation to take up 
arms against Russia should she declare 
war against Turkey, and that on account 
of the popular feeling in this country we 
should not be able to fulfil that obliga- 
tion, and should thus be placed in a 
humiliating position. I know not which 
of these propositions is most to be de- 
plored. I earnestly hope they form no 
part of the present creed of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. At the exposition 
of the Treaty in Parliament in 1856 
Lord Palmerston entered fully into the 
question, and I think the upshot of what 
he said was that the moral right of inter- 
ference on the part of the Powers must 
remain unquestionable. His assertion 
was certainly not less broad than that. 
T have noticed with some surprise that 
there has been an argument of late 
which was born on the Lord Mayor’s day 
at the Guildhall, and which has received 
a great deal of additional weight and 
authority from the mouths of various 
Members of the Government since, to the 
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effect that something happened in 1870-1 
which gave a new force and authority 
to the provisions of 1856, just as if they 
had a fresh origin at that period. This 
has been so positively stated by the 
Prime Minister—and it was repeated, 
though in a less positive form, by my 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
House a few evenings ago—that I must 
entreat the House to bear with me while 
I state the nature of the occurrences of 
1870-1. They are perfectly simple, I 
think, in themselves, and they show that 
nothing whatever was done in 1870 or 
1871 which could possibly give to the 
Treaty of 1856 any stringency or any 
scope greater than that which it had 
previously possessed before these occur- 
rences. What happened was this—In 
the very hey-day of the Franco-German 
War the Russian Minister took his 
opportunity of making an announce- 
ment to Europe. I will not cite the 
despatch in question ; I will simply state 
the three propositions which on the 31st 
of October and on subsequent dates were 
advanced by Russia. In the first place, 
the Minister distinctly repudiated the 
provisions of the Treaty which limited 
the naval armament of Russia in the 
Black Sea. In the second place, he en- 
deavoured, not successfully, I think, to 
justify that repudiation upon the ground 
that other Articles of the Treaty had 
already been broken by the other 
Powers; and that as they had been 
broken by some of the Powers for their 
own convenience, or to suit their own 
views, it was not to be expected that 
Russia would consent to remain under 
the galling pressure of those Articles 
which were most inconvenient and, as 
he thought, most insulting to her. 
Thirdly, he announced on the part of 
Russia that that country still adhered 
to the general principles of the Treaty. 
Well, Sir, this was, on the part of Prince 
Gortchakoff, a very formidable announce- 
ment, and we had to consider with care 
the course we were bound to pursue. 
First arose the question, should we resist 
this proceeding of Russia by war? The 
effect of this would have been singular, for 
it would not have been possible to make 
war upon Russia upon account merely of 
objectionable words. The war would not, 
therefore, have meant an immediate re- 
sult. Itwould have been a contingent war, 
dependent on the proceedings of Russia. 

e should have waited till we found 
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her giving effect to those declarations, 
and augmenting her naval armaments 
on the Black Sea. Well, Sir, I believe 
that would have been a novelty in the 
history of the world. Certainly it would 
have been an engagement of the utmost 
inconvenience, to say the least. But 
now, let us look at the mode in which, 
and the means by which, such a war 
could have been carried out. It would 
have been a war in which—although I 
know it was suggested by the noble Earl 
who was then the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion (the late Earl of Derby) that we had 
betrayed our duty in not doing some- 
thing very terrible in regard to Russia 
—I am not aware that he ever said ex- 
plicitly what it was—but it would have 
been a war in which we should have 
stood absolutely alone, without a single 
ally in Europe. For what were the 
declarations of the Powers upon this 
Russian announcement? Every one of 
them disapproved it. Prince Bismarck 


said he disapproved it highly, but he 
was so busy with his own war that he 
did not mean even to send an answer. 
France was engaged in the same war, 
and suffering very heavily from its cala- 
mities, and it was impossible, therefore, 


to extract from her any declaration of a 
positive nature. Austria said that if we 
were disposed to be energetic, she would 
be energetic with us, but the energy 
she thought it would be proper to exert 
was energy in the direction of a moral 
pressure, with the view of retrieving the 
mischief which had been done, and es- 
tablishing firmly the sound principle ap- 
plicable to the modification of Treaties, 
as opposed to the principle on which 
Russia appeared to have proceeded. 
Turkey herself was not an objecting 

arty to this proceeding of Russia, for— 

think it was in the month of Novem- 
ber, the original declaration having been 
made at the end of October—Sir Henry 
Elliot informed us that he had had a 
conversation with Ali Pasha, and that 
in the opinion of the Porte it was useless 
to hope to perpetuate the existing limita- 
tions of the naval power of Russia in the 
Black Sea. It was quite impossible, as 
far as Turkey was concerned, to ignore 
the national considerations which must 
influence Russia as to her position in the 
Black Sea. Such was the position in 
which we found ourselves; and yet in 
that position, when we were a party to 
nothing but a joint engagement together 
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with the other Powers, we were very 
much reproached with not having 
adopted some startling course, with not 
having threatened some tremendous 
exercise of the force of this country—a 
threat not to be carried out at once, but 
to be held over the head of Russia till 
she had given effect to her declaration, 
But what was our position? Why, every 
Power in Europe had turned its back 
upon us. Well, Sir, in those circum- 
stances, we in our great pusillanimity— 
[Lronical Ministerial cheers and loughter| 
—it was, no doubt, great pusillanimity, 
was it not—perhaps you would have 
done quite otherwise, and a very pretty 
mess you would have made of it—we, [ 
say, determined not to adopt the course 
of making war. Well, there was another 
plan which some say ought to have been 
pursued, or, rather, some say was pur- 
sued. Some say that as we determined 
not to make war, but to proceed diplo- 
matically, what we did amounted to a 
fresh start in the negotiations, such as 
had been made in 1856; that we went 
through substantially the same process 
as in that year, and re-settled the whole 
affairs of the East of Europe. That is 
the allegation. Well, Sir, an allegation 
more absurd, in my opinion, never pro- 
‘ceeded from the mouth of man—absurd, 
inasmuch as it ascribes to us positively 
the minds of idiots. [Zaughter.| Who 
but an idiot could have proposed to re- 
try the whole of that great subject, and 
re-settle the affairs of the East of Europe, 
at a time when Germany and France 
were totally incapable of taking part in 
it, with Russia in opposition to it, when 
Turkey did not ask for it, and Italy 
did not wish to meddle? It appears to 
me absurd on the very face of it. Yet, 
judging by his cheer just now, my right 
hon. Friend appears to think we had 
reached such a pitch of fatuity that we 
were on the point of entering upon that 
task. Another course, and, I think, the 
only one for men of common sense to 
adopt, was to endeavour to stop the leak 
that Russia had made, to repair the 
mischief that Russia had undoubtedly 
done when she repudiated—improperly, 
I think, as to the authority she assumed, 
but not improperly as to the thing de- 
sired, because I do not think the thing 
was in itself unreasonable—when she 
repudiated an obligation under the 
Treaty, and justified, or attempted to 
justify, that repudiation by alleging 
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that other Articles had been already 
broken, thereby giving a shock to 
the whole credit and authority of the 
Treaty. It was our duty to replace the 
Treaty as nearly as we odie in the 
position it had occupied before the 
declaration of Russia. That is what we 
endeavoured to do. We did not re- 
open the great provisions of the Treaty. 
e regarded the Black Sea provision as 
one on which Russia had issued her re- 
pudiation, and as being in the same 
position as before Russia had taken that 
course; we made certain amendments in 
the Treaty as regarded some matters of 
detail and of pure convenience, particu- 
larly as to the mouth of the Danube, 
and otherwise merely affirmed generally 
the provisions of the Treaty. There was 
no choice but to re-affirm them, unless 
we were prepared to re-try them on their 
merits. Was it possible to re-try them 
on their merits? And if it was im- 
possible to re-try and re-settle them on 
the merits, what else could we do to 
restore the credit of the Treaty but give 
a general re-affirmation? Why, some- 
thing analogous occurs frequently when 
an amendment is made in a will, and 
the whole of the unamended provisions 
are repeated, in order to prevent any 
possible doubt, but without implying 
that they have undergone any revision 
or fresh examination. The Treaty of 
1856 was replaced by the proceedings of 
1871 in the position, as far as possible, 
in which it was placed before the Letter 
of Prince Gortchakoff in the month of 
October, and, indeed, it was placed on a 
better footing. But then it is said— 
“You ought to have re-tried it; you 
ought to have re-examined it; you ought 
to have known everything that was 
going on in Turkey; you have no busi- 
ness to complain of what has been going 
on lately if you did not complain then.” 
I entirely disclaim that proposition. The 
question of the conduct of the different 
Governments since 1856 with regard to 
what was going on in the internal con- 
dition of Turkey is a subject very likely 
to excite interest in this House, and I 
think an hon. Gentleman gave a Notice 
yesterday with reference to it. If it is 
desirable—and I think it would be per- 
fectly legitimate—to have an inquiry 
into the matter, let it be a thoroughly 
full and complete inquiry. I cannot now 
nig to speak with certainty, not 
eing in office or having the command 
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of the official records; but, trusting 
merely to my recollection, I hold myself 
entirely responsible for every material 
proceeding of the Foreign Office during 
the time when I was Prime Minister. 
The Prime Minister has a special respon- 
sibility. It is the duty of the Foreign 
Office to bring under his notice every- 
thing of importance that goes through 
the Department, and it is. his duty to 
make himself master of every one of the 
Papers. I am not conscious of having 
failed in that duty. Not wishing, how- 
ever, to trust entirely to my own memory, 
which never was infallible, and is grow- 
ing more fallible year by year, I have 
consulted my noble Friend who was 
then Foreign Secretary (Earl Granville), 
and neither he nor I can recollect that 
during the period of the late Government 
we were flooded with complaints as to 
the internal government of Turkey. I 
have no objection to inquiry; but at 
present, all I can do is to show that about 
the time to which I have been referring 
there was nothing before us which would 
have given us the leverage and moral 
power necessary for the purpose of 
raising up the whole question of the 
internal condition of Turkey. For this 
purpose I shall make a brief extract 
from the debates of this House. On the 
5th of August, 1872, the late hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Kilkenny (Sir 
John Gray) asked this Question of my 
noble Friend (Lord Enfield) then at the 
Foreign Office, filling the post which the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Bourke) 
fills so well at present— 

“Whether the authorities of the Ottoman 

Porte are giving effect to the provisions con- 
tained in various edicts issued by the Sultan of 
Turkey during recent years in favour of his 
Christian subjects?” 
It will be seen that that was a very 
general question, and not limited to the 
occurrences of the moment, but referring 
rather to a general state of things. Well, 
the Answer of my noble Friend (Lord 
Enfield) was as follows :— 

“Sir, the latest report from Constantinople, 
received two days ago, states that, as a general 
rule, the edicts in favour of the Christians are 
fairly carried into effect, and that, as a class, 
they have no reason for complaint.”—[3 Han- 
sard, ccxiii, 454. } 


Whether that was a true statement of 
what was going-on, or whether it was 
not too sanguine, I have no means of 
saying, but that it was the exact truth, 
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as far as Lord Enfield knew, I am 
certain. Whether he was correctly 
advised, after what has recently hap- 
pened, I am not so sure, but that shows 
what our information was at the time 
with regard to the interior of Turkey. 
Well, so much then for the supposition 
that this question of Treaty engage- 
ments is in some extraordinary and 
mysterious manner affected by the pro- 
ceedings which occurred when Russia 
repudiated the limitation of her naval 
force in the Black Sea, and when we in 
consequence obtained from her her sig- 
nature to a solemn Protocol in which 
the principle was distinctly and even 
elaborately set forth that it was not in 
the power of any single State to with- 
draw itself from the obligations of the 
Treaty. Those proceedings lay down in 
the most stringent terms this principle, 
to which Russia gives her signature, 
that it is an essential principle of the 
the Law of Nations that no Power can 
liberate herself from a Treaty unless with 
the sanction of the contracting Powers, 
by means of amicable arrangements. 
Therefore, we did all that in us lay to 
replace the Treaty of 1856 in a position 
of credit, but we did nothing to give a new 
stamp to its engagements. Now, I have 
said that by this despatch of September 
5 we were most unnecessarily and most 
unwisely committed to the assertion of a 
most dangerous proposition with regard 
to the obligations of that Treaty; but I 
am bound to say, and I say it with satis- 
faction, that I do not find that there is a 
rigid uniformity—I think my right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the House called it 
a slavish uniformity—in the declarations 
of Her Majesty’s Government on the 
documents proceeding from the Foreign 
Office. On the contrary, these declara- 
tions have more the character of a 
flower garden. If we turn to the Pro- 
rogation of 1876 and the whole of their 
declarations last Session, we shall see 
that the great object of the Govern- 
ment then was to maintain the obliga- 
tions and the Treaties to which I am re- 
ferring. This was evidently in the mind 
of Lord Derby in writing the despatch 
of the 5th of September, and in the 
gracious Speech in which Parliament 
was dismissed from their severe labours 
at the close of last Session I find that 
Her Majesty is made to speak of ‘‘the 
duties imposed upon Me by Treaty obli- 
gations, and those which arise from con- 
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siderations of humanity and policy.” 
Far be it from me to say that Her Ma- 
jesty has not borne that in mind, but 
undoubtedly in the Speech delivered 
from the Throne at the opening of Par- 
liament there was no evidence given of 
its being borne in mind, for then the 
note was changed, and we were told 
what the Queen’s object had been 
throughout. On the 8th of February, 
her object had been— 

“To maintain the peace of Europe, and to 
bring about the better government of the dis. 
turbed provinces, without infringing upon the 
independence and integrity’ of the Ottoman 
Empire.” 

There is no obligation there to go 
to war in defence of the Turkish 
Empire. That is an important point, 
and is distinctly embodied in the des- 
patch of the 5th of September; but 
to my great satisfaction, when I 
heard the Speech from the Throne, that 
had been erased from Her Majesty’s 
political memory, and found no place in 
the Speech. Now, as late as the 9th of 
November, in the speech of the Prime 
Minister, the doctrine of Treaty obliga- 
tions was full blown and exhibited in 
the most magnificent proportions. It 
was the key-note of the speech, but very 
shortly after he began to tumble down, 
to shrink, and to collapse, and unques- 
tionably, if I understand it in the decla- 
rations of Lord Salisbury at Constanti- 
nople, it at any rate insinuated, a very 
different doctrine, for he says that 
‘‘Tf Turkey refuses the advice of the 
Powers her position will have undergone 
a total change in the face of Europe?” 
Now iwhat is the total change she 
has undergone? I do not think it is 
a change in her moral character, for 
that could have been estimated before 
quite as well as now. I think her 
moral character was estimated by her 
refusal to join in the proposals of 
the Powers. It must, then, have been 
a political change to which Lord Salis- 
bury referred, and if so I do not know 
what change Turkey has undergone in 
that sense unless Lord Salisbury meant 
that she is no longer entitled to expect, 
under the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Paris, any material help from anybody 
whatsoever. We then come to the 8th 
of February and the declarations of that 
date. I must not refer particularly to 
the speeches which were then made by 
Members of the Government; but so far 
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as I am able to comprehend their cha- 
racter through the medium of the reports 
of them which have appeared, they are 
totally irreconcilable with the despatch 
of the 5th of September. Now to that 
despatch I do not wish any evil, except 
that it may disappear and may no longer 
dwell on the ra of men as portion of 
the practical materials with which we 
have to deal. And if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War, or my 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
House, should follow me in this debate, 
I would wish to hear from him not so 
much a justification of this particular 
despatch—that is a matter of indifference 
to me—as a sound doctrine, applicable 
to the present state of things. t do not 
doubt that many Members of the Go- 
vernment who may have held the parti- 
cular doctrine of which I have been 
speaking in the month of September 
have since changed their opinions. They 
may say that the refusal of the advice of 
the Powers by Turkey was in the eyes of 
allan offence, and that that offence having 
been committed, they now hold them- 
selves altogether free to act as they may 
think fit. But, at all events, the House 
will feel that this despatch is one of so 
formidable character, and the whole 
subject is one of such difficulty, that it 
was necessary it should be brought under 
the notice of the House. We shall have 
much to reflect upon and much to say 
and to consider in respect to the kind of 
policy which this country may have to 
pursue on this great Eastern Question, 
which is neither settled nor, so far as I 
can see, has made much visible progress 
towards a settlement, except in two 
points of secondary importance connected 
with the making of peace between Servia, 
Montenegro, and the Porte. It is most 
important then, in my opinion, that we 
should know before we proceed further 
how far our hands are tied by Treaty 
engagements in the judgment of those 
by whom we are represented in the face 
of Europe, and how far we are free, on 
the contrary, to do that which is just and 
right in itself. I therefore will ask Her 
Majesty’s Government these three Ques- 
tions, and will sum them up thus—First of 
all, whether the words ‘humiliating posi- 
tion,” mentioned in the despatch, mean 
the position of a State bound by a Treaty 
to go to war in a certain event, but dis- 
abled from doing so by the national 
sentiment ; secondly, it having been the 
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opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
on the 5th of September that we were 
then bound by Treaty to go to war for 
Turkey, if she were attacked by Russia, 
did they then consider her title to our 
aid was not affected by her breach of 
faith in regard to the reforms promised ? 
And lastly—and I think it is the real 
material question—is that still their 
opinion, or do they now consider that 
we are absolved from the obligations 
asserted in the Treaty of 1856, and that 
we are free to act as policy, justice, and 
humanity may seem to direct and require. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The 
speech, Sir, in which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone) has 
just addressed us has, I must say, been 
one of great calmness, and has not been 
calculated to excite any of those passions 
and emotions which some of his speeches 
on former occasions may have tended to 
produce. He has put certain Questions 
to the Government, and I wish he had 
formulated them on the Notice Paper, 
as we had reason to expect he would, 
so that I might be able to quote them 
more fully in replying to them; but I 
hope, at the same time, I shall have no 
difficulty in referring to them pretty ac- 
curately. Now, let me say at the begin- 
ning, and it may be taken as an answer 
altogether, that we do not consider our- 
selves to be set free from the obligations 
of the Treaties to which we were parties 
in 1856, and in the Treaty which was 
made in 1871. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: When I spoke 
of freedom from obligation, I meant en- 
tirely in respect to Turkey. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I was 
merely giving a general answer to the 
right hon. Gentleman in the first in- 
stance, that he might understand our 
position. I will come to what I have to 
say on that subject a little later, but I 
am obliged to look rather at what re- 
cently fell from the right hon. Gentleman 
in this House with respect to his view of 
these Treaties. I understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say upon the first 
night of the Session that he was prepared 
to argue that Turkey was entirely out- 
side the Treaties to which she was a 
party with us, but that we remained 
still bound to the other parties. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I said that 


Turkey had lost her rights under the 
Treaties, not that she was not bound by 
Treaty obligations. 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Well, 
we have at least got the statement that 
Turkey is to be thrust into the cold, out- 
side the Treaties, without any rights or 
claim on any one connected with them, 
but that she is still to be saddled with 
all the obligations which they impose. 
[Mr. Guapstone: No, no!] I hope I 
am not misrepresenting the. right hon. 
Gentleman. I am -most anxious not to 
do so, because it is only a waste of time 
to reply to arguments which have not 
been used. I understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to say, first of all, that Turkey 
had no right to call upon us for the ful- 
filment of the obligations into which we 
have entered with her, and that, upon 
the other hand, we have a right to call 
upon her to fulfil the obligations into 
which she entered with us. [Mr. Guap- 
stone : I made no mention of that at all. ] 
Now, when I am asked whether we are 
bound by a Treaty, I should like to know 
what view ought to be taken of the posi- 
tion of our co-partner in that Treaty, 
and how far is she bound. I want to 
know this—Is Turkey bound to Europe 
by the Treaties of 1856 and 1871 or not ? 
If she is, then I say boldly, perempto- 
rily, and strongly, that Europe is bound 
by those Treaties to her. You cannot 
escape from that position. It cannot be 
possible that there should be a bargain 
made between two parties, and that the 
consideration which is given by one 
party and which is the ground by which 
the other is bound should be taken away 
so as to set that party free alike from 
the obligations as well as from the bene- 
fits of the bargain. Was such a thing 
ever heard of as that after having entered 
into a treaty with a man, you should 
say to him—‘‘ Now, you have behaved 
so very ill, that I will have nothing more 
to do with you. I promised you a good 
deal on my part, and you promised 
something on your part. I hold you to 
your bargain to fulfil that which you 
have agreed to, but do not look to me to 
fulfil any part of my obligations.” Now, 
I want to know whether that is the 
position which I have to contest. The 
right hon. Gentleman says he will not say 
what the obligations of Turkey are. But 
I am obliged to say, because unless all my 
co-partners in the Treaty are bound I am 
not bound. Why was the Treaty re- 
newed in 1871? Because certain Articles 
were taken out of the Treaty of 1856, 
and negotiations were entered into for 
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the purpose of renewing that Treaty, 
Why? Because otherwise we sho 

have been released from our obligations 
under that Treaty by the very different 
form it had assumed. Unless we had 
become partners to it in a new form, 
Turkey and Russia might have agreed 
between themselves about the Black Sea, 
but we had a right to be consulted, and if 
they had entered into a Treaty regarding 
the Black Sea we should surely have been 
released from the former one. It was 
therefore necessary that the Treaty of 
1856 should be re-settled and confirmed, 
which was done; and when the right 
hon. Gentleman says, as he does, that we 
are taking some extraordinary view as 
to this Treaty of 1871, as if there was 
some new force and new origin given to 
our obligations to Turkey—that is a con- 
tention which I never heard, and is 
entirely owing to great misapprehension. 
It has never been argued that there is 
any new stringency or force in that 
Treaty beyond that of 1856. What 
was alleged was this—You say—‘ Tur- 
key has forfeited her rights.’”” When 
did she forfeit them? I find that in 
1860 Russia was complaining of exactly 
the same conduct with respect to the 
Christian subjects of Turkey as she has 
been complaining of since. I find that 
there have been since the cases of the 
Lebanon and Crete, instances which 
called special attention to the conduct of 
Turkey towards her Christian subjects. 
And when the right hon. Gentleman, 
who has been forming a long catalogue 
of Turkish abuses, tells us that the crime 
of Turkey extends even to her origin— 
that she is so anti-human in herself, that 
she has never been able to be human on 
any occasion—it is a lame and valueless 
answer to us, when we ask whether, in 
1871, she hadnotarrived at such a climax 
of iniquity as to be put out of the pale 
of civilized society, to refer to a Question 
put in this House to Lord Enfield, and 
which was answered to the effect, that 
up to that time the edicts seemed to have 
been fairly fulfilled. Such was the 
state of information at the Foreign 
Office in 1872. What has been said 
with respect to the information of Sir 
Henry Elliot? When Sir Henry Elliot 
had been remonstrating again and again, 
and calling the attention of the Porte 
to these things, yet because he did 
not know of a certain transaction in & 
certain place, he was held up to the scorn 
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and execration of the world for having 
neglected his duty. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has told us that Turkey was 
covered with a network of Consuls and 
Vice Consuls — officers who could not 
have avoided seeing these several things 
which occurred. Why, Sir, even at the 
time the right hon. Gentleman speaks of, 
there were even more Consular and Vice 
Consular officers than there were last 
year, because the number had been di- 
minished ; and one of the grievances that 
has been complained of has been that 
we were not sufficiently fortified in our 
number of officers, so as to be able to 
watch what was going on in those coun- 
tries. Therefore these things have hap- 
pened, and not sufficiently early infor- 
mation of them has been given. I find 
that so far from it being the case that 
you have these Consular officers every- 
where, Sir Henry Elliot complains that 
there were not enough of them, and if 
you look at his despatch you will find 
there were only three who could give 
him any information on this subject at 
all, and that they could not guarantee 
its correctness. This is the reason why 
we alluded to the Treaty of 1871. We 


say that when you came to re-consider 
the position of Russia as regards Turkey 
and the position of Russia and Turkey 
as regards yourselves, it was your 
bounden duty to inquire into the position 
of things which existed at that time. 
And I will ask the right hon. Gentle- 


man one question. Were not the nego- 
tiations appertaining to that Treaty pro- 
tracted negotiations? Were there not 
constant interviews between the parties ? 
The right hon. Gentleman tells us that 
Germany and France were so engaged 
in war with each other that they could 
not attend to it. But each of those 
Powers was represented as signatories 
in the Conference which took part in re- 
settling that Treaty. It is idle, there- 
fore, to say that, because they were 
engaged in war, they could not give 
attention to the matter through their 
Ambassadors or Envoys who were here. 
These Representatives entered into the 
negotiations, and they had an oppor- 
tunity of going fully into the delin- 
quencies of Turkey, and deciding if 
she were to be thrust out into the 
cold. The question before us now is not 
whether we should have gone to war at 
the time of the re-settling diplomacy, as 
it is called, in 1871. The question is, 
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whether when they undertook to re- 
settle this Treaty of 1856 in 1871 itisa 
fair argument for anybody to say—You 
entered into a Treaty with people who 
you considered had sufficiently clean 
hands to unite them with yours, and if 
it be true that Turkey since 1856 had 
been utterly neglecting the duties which 
you say she had stipulated to perform, 
it follows as an irresistible conclusion 
that you who made the Treaty of 1871 
have no right to turn upon us now and 
say we are to be blamed because we 
maintain that it is our duty to fulfil the 
obligations which you then undertook. 
The Treaty of 1871 goes into great 
detail as to those parts of it which 
affect the questions which were before 
them. By Article 8 it says that— 


“The high contracting Parties renew and 
confirm all the stipulations of the Treaty of 
March 30, 1856, as well as its annexes as modi- 
fied by the present Treaty.” 


Then the right hon. Gentleman has read 
to us the Protocol, which laid down as a 
principle that one party to the Treaty 
should not be able to annul that Treaty, 
and take advantage for himself by get- 
ting rid of some stipulations to which he 
isa party. Well, be itso; but then has 
any one party to a Treaty, do you think, 
the right to say without consultation 
with the others, that another party to 
the Treaty is thrust outside of it by some 
conduct of its own, they electing of them- 
selves to say how far that one party is 
disqualified by its conduct to be one of 
the co-partners in the Treaty? Have 
they a right to say they will thrust that 
party out and acknowledge no duties 
and obligations towards it for the future 
without coming to that amicable settle- 
ment with the other Powers, which they 
would have to do in order to get rid of 
any stipulation in respect of them- 
selves? But, Sir, did Turkey enter 
into a stipulation? I am unable to 
find it. As to the particular point 
upon which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has relied, it is not a stipulation. 
Turkey undertook to her own subjects 
that she would issue certain Firmans, 
and give them certain liberties. Well, 
she did issue those Firmans, and, accord- 
ing to Lord Enfield, up to 1871 it ap- 
pears that the edicts had been fairly ful- 
filled. [Mr. Guapstonz: No, no!] I 
am only taking the information of the 
Foreign Office in 1871; and I must say 
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the right hon. Gentleman did not seem 
very much to rely upon that. There the 
information was, however. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It was in 1872. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: In 1872 
Lord Enfield said that as far as he knew 
the edicts had been fairly fulfilled. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: He said that 
they were then being fairly fulfilled, not 
up to then. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Up to 
1872, then, it comes to this—that there 
appears to have been no knowledge as 
to how the edicts were fulfilled at all; 
but upon inquiry in 1872, Lord Enfield 
was enabled to say that at that time 
they were being fairly fulfilled. They 
had got so far. Holding, then, as I do, 
that the release of a person from the 
benefits of a Treaty is a release also from 
the obligations of a Treaty, I want to 
know whether bad conduct on the part 
of a member of a Treaty to its own sub- 
jects is a sufficient ground for excluding 
it from the European advantages, and 
for excluding Europe from the advan- 
tages she derives from that Treaty? 
I remember hearing once what was 
thought a very extraordinary thing 
with regard to bank notes, and this 


seems to be quite as extraordinary. You 
have made a Treaty with Turkey, not 
for the benefit of Turkey. That is an 


entire mistake. Last night I happened 
to be looking at the last volume of the 
Despatches of the Duke of Wellington—a 
work to which I would ask hon. Gentle- 
men to refer on the Eastern Question. 
You will find that Lord Ellenborough, 
as long ago as 1829, used almost the 
very words which I have used just now. 
He said— 


“This was not for the benefit of Turkey, but 
for the benefit of Europe. The Ottoman Empire 
stands not for the benefit of the Turks, but of 
Christian Europe—not to preserve Mahomedans 
in power, but to save Christians from a war of 
which neither the object could be defined, nor 
the extent nor duration calculated.” 


I could not express myself upon the 
question in any shorter or better lan- 
guage than that. Well, according to 
the right hon. Gentleman, you have not 
entered into these engagements with 
Turkey for the benefit of Europe; and 
you are suddenly to say that Turkey has 
no right to call upon you to carry out 
any part of that Treaty. Then, I say, 
it follows as a matter of course that 
Turkey has a right to say she is released 
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Then it comes to this—that, because 
somebody has ill-treated somebody else, 
that you are to deprive yourself of the 
advantages which he is bound to give to 
you. It is exactly the story of the Irish- 
men who when they quarrelled with the 
bank, burnt its notes, because they 
thought thereby to inflict punishment 
upon the bank, whereas they were 
really inflicting it on themselves. In 
other words, you have treated me very 
ill; you have given me a bank note, a 
promise to pay, and inasmuch as you 
have behaved very ill, I decline to ac- 
cept your promise to pay, and burn your 
note. That does not seem to be a satis- 
factory mode of dealing with a great 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
asks me whether under this Treaty we 
are bound to go to war. Sir, under this 
Treaty we are not bound to go to war, 
nor is there anything in the Treaty 
which can compel us to go to war. The 
Treaty of 1856 is a Treaty which says 
that under certain circumstances things 
shall become matter of general interest. 
That is the whole of it. But conjointly 
with the Great Powers of Europe we 
guarantee the independence and in- 
tegrity of Turkey. Now, with respect to 
that I want to know up to what period 
we have acted with the Great Powers in 
respect to that guarantee. We say it 
was at the very beginning and founda- 
tion of the Conference. The basis on 
which the Conference acted began with 
the very words—that it was to be 
assumed they were acting in the in- 
terest of the independence and in- 
tegrity of Turkey, and that is as bind- 
ing on us as on the other Powers. 
My hon. and learned Friend opposite 
(Sir William Harcourt) has raised a 
somewhat curious question on that 
Treaty, but it is one to which I can only 
allude in passing, this not being the 
time to discuss it. I understood my 
hon. and learned Friend to contend that 
the Conference sat under the Treaty, and 
that by virtue of the 8th Article of the 
Treaty the resolution of the Conference 
had a specially binding force. Now, I 
agree entirely with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich that 
this Conference—and, indeed, the in- 
terference in the affairs of Turkey— 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
Treaty itself, nor with the powers given 
us under the Treaty. In 1856 Lord 
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Aberdeen raised that very question, and 
said—‘‘ Are you going to take from your- 
selves the power of interfering when you 
see wrong done in Turkey?” and Lord 
Cowley answered, ‘‘ Very far from it.” 
All that was provided by the Treaty was 
this: The Porte having made a com- 
munication to the Powers, they said— 
“We do not claim under this Treaty 
any right of interference in conse- 
quence of that communication ; but we 
retain all our old rights of calling 
your attention to certain things ’’— 
and this of course would be more 
pressing in the case of Turkey than 
in the case of other Powers. But the 
right hon. Gentleman will remember 
that with respect to Italy and Spain 
there were the most extraordinary steps 
taken. When we talk of the strong 
despatch of my noble Friend (the Earl 
of Derby), I do not suppose that any- 
thing could be much stronger than 
the despatch of Lord Palmerston to 
Spain, which led to the Spaniards 
sending away our Ambassador. I be- 
lieve we have been acting in respect 
to the Conference quite irrespective of 
the Treaty; it is a different subject 
we have gone upon, and not that at 
all. Well, the Questions which the 
right hon. Gentleman has put appear to 
me to depend mainly upon one despatch, 
that of Lord Derby, No. 159; and in the 
first place I would remark that it is a 
despatch not addressed to any Minister 
of Turkey, nor in its terms for their par- 
ticular use, in the form in which it is 
couched. It is addressed to Sir Henry 
Elliot, but it is not ordered to be read to 
any Turkish Minister. It says— 


“Her Majesty’s Government leave .it to your 
Excellency’s discretion to choose the arguments 
which you shall employ, but you will see from 
what I have stated how essential it is that the 
Turkish Ministers should be made alive to the 
position in which the conduct of their own 
authorities have placed them, and you will un- 
derstand that you are warranted in using the 
strongest language, should the occasion require 
it, to enforce upon the Porte the expedieney of 
a pacific policy, and of moderation in the terms 
to be proposed.” 


Now, Sir, I am prepared to say that cir- 
cumstances might very well have hap- 
pened which might have put this country 
into a very humilitating position. The 
right hon. Gentleman supposes that Lord 
Derby alluded only to the Treaty of 
1856, to which Turkey was a party. I 
say, on the contrary, that my noble 
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Friend alluded to all the Treaty obliga- 
tions to which this country, is a party. 
He alluded to the Tripartite Treaty be- 
tween Austria, France, and ourselves, 
and I say that it would be a great 
humilitation to this country if being 
called upon by France and Austria to 
fulfil our obligation under that Treaty 
we were compelled to say that, although 
the obligation was binding upon us, as we 
were bound to admit, yet nevertheless, in 
consequence of the feeling of the country 
—or it might be of the country and the 
House of Commons—we were unable to 
have regard to it. That, I say, would 
be an extremely humiliating position, 
but whether such a thing is likely to 
occur is another matter. I do not think 
we are likely to be called upon by France 
or Austria to fulfil our obligation; nor 
do I think that Turkey has any right 
whatever, not being a party to the 
Treaty, to call upon usto do so. What, 
then, is our position? It was explained 
very clearly the other day by my noble 
Friend. I do not pretend to give his 
words, but in substance he said that 
under the Treaty of 1856 we were in 
no degree pledged to go to war; that 
as early as May last year we had given 
full notice to the Porte that the feeling 
of the country was very different from 
that which prevailed at the time of the 
Crimean War, and that they were not to 
expect from us material assistance. That 
this was urged in conference with, and 
I believe put forth in conversation with 
the Minister of the Porte here on more 
than one occasion, sufficiently appears 
from the despatches in the hands of the 
House. There, was, therefore, no con- 
cealment of our position. We have held 
that language throughout. We have 
endeavoured to use the moral influence 
of this country to attain two objects— 
the maintenance of the peace of Kurope 
and the maintenance also of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Turkey. The 
right hon. Gentleman has not gone 
on this occasion into the question as 
to what was meant by the independ- 
ence and integrity of Turkey, and I 
gather from the words he has used as 
to other discussions that are to come 
on, that he did not desire to go into that 
question now. ButI assume that having 
agreed with all the Great Powers that 
that was the basis on which we rested, 
we were to maintain the independence 
and integrity of Turkey in the sense the 
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words imply. On that point I would be 
quite ready to meet the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, should the necessity arise. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman said—though 
he did not dwell upon it—that he con- 
siders the despatch of the 5th of Sep- 
tember was not in conformity with what 
subsequently occurred. I was not able 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman on 
that point, for he did not say, and I 
cannot see, what the difference to which 
he alluded was. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke of certain expressions in 
the Queen’s Speech at the close of last 
Session, as to the independence and in- 
tegrity of Turkey, and of certain other 
expressions in the Queen’s Speech at 
the opening of the present Session, and 
said that they differ; but I maintain 
that substantially they mean precisely 
the same thing. The only difference 
appears to be that in one we use the 
words, ‘“‘ without infringing on the in- 
tegrity and independence of Turkey,” 
and in the other “‘ maintaining ’’ is sub- 
stituted for ‘“‘notinfringing.” The right 
hon. Gentleman, who knows something 
of the difficulty of composing Queen’s 
Speeches, ought not to bind us to a par- 
ticular word in our mode of stating our 
case. And here let me say that through- 
out the whole of these proceedings much 
verbal criticism has been indulged in. 
The right hon. Gentleman speaks of the 
Blue Books extending to 1,200 pages, 
and no doubt they are very full and 
elaborate; but I will undertake to say 
that, so carefully has my noble Friend 
done his work, that perhaps less merely 
verbal criticism can be made with respect 
to them than with respect to any other 
Blue Books extending to the same length 
and written on any other occasion. Last 
autumn speeches were made by some of 
my right hon. Friends near me. I was 
fortunate enough not to have been a 
speaker, or I dare say I should have 
been similarly dealt with; but when 
one of my right hon. Friends made a 
speech anywhere his words were com- 
pared with the words of other speeches 
made in other places—a course of criti- 
cism which I have yet to learn is con- 
ducive to the interests of the country or 
to the freshness and originality of the 
Government, and by which a Ministry 
should not only be tied to a policy, but 
to the very words and arguments which 
each Member of it may use. But there 


was no contradiction in what they said ; 
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on the contrary, there was the most 
complete real agreement’ in the speeches ~ 
of my right hon. Friends. Members of 
the Government may not have so fortu- 
nately hit upon a coincidence of argu- 
ments and quotations as has been the 
case with Members of the Opposition, 
for I remember that on the first night 
of the Session the noble Lord opposite 
(the Marquess of Hartington), almost by 
inspiration, hit upon the exact quotations 
and despatches which were used by a 
certain noble Lord in “ another place.” 
If it were not that Conferences are not 
very popular in certain quarters, I should 
almost have thought that a Conference 
was held upon the speeches to be made 
on that occasion, and that an agreement 
was arrived at. But my right hon. 
Friends spoke with perfect freedom on 
passages that do not affect the policy 
of the Government — and it was only 
by casuistical and verbal criticism on 
those passages that that policy was at- 
tacked. I, too, will speak perfectly 
openly upon this subject. I have nothing 
to add to what my noble Friend said in 
‘another place,” but if the right hon. 
Gentleman would favour me with the 
Questions he has read, I would rather 
reply to them having them before me, 
than from memory. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, remarking that 
he was afraid the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could not make out the writ- 
ing, read the following Questions :— 
First, Whether the words ‘ humiliat- 
ing position” in the despatch meant 
the position of a State bound by 
Treaty to go to war in a certain event, 
but disabled from it by the national sen- 
timent? Secondly, It having been the 
opinion of the Government on the 5th of 
September that they were bound to go 
to war for Turkey, if that country were 
attacked by Russia, did they consider 
that their title to aid her had not been 
affected by her breach of faith with re- 
gard to the promised reforms in her do- 
minions? Lastly, Was that still their 
opinion, or did they consider that they 
were now absolved from the obligations 
which they then asserted were incurred 
under the Treaty of 1856, and that they 
were free to act as policy and justice and 
humanity seemed to advise and re- 
quire ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Well, 
Sir, I have already answered the right 
hon. Gentleman’s first Question. I say 
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that this despatch did not mean that we 
were to go to war, certainly not under 
the Treaty of 1856, and, with respect to 
the Tripartite Treaty ; I have said that 
circumstances might happen—I do not 
say that they will—they are certainly 
very remote—under which this country 
might be called upon to fulfil its obliga- 
tions under that Treaty. Then, with re- 
spect to the second Question, the right 
hon. Gentleman wants certain things to 
put an end to this; but he has finished 
his speech without telling us what Turkey 
has done or has not done. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean that Turkey 
has issued certain Firmans to her sub- 
jects, and has not carried them out? If 
so, at what period did that take place? 
It is important I should know that, in 
order to answer the Question. As I 
have stated, the basis of the Conference 
was the maintenance of the independ- 
ence and integrity of Turkey, and I will 
add that even at the end of the Con- 
ference it is quite obvious that the same 
state of things remained, for General 
Ignatieff speaks of the very object of the 
Conference having been to maintain this 
independence and integrity. Thereal fact 
is, the whole proceedings have had that 
object. It is true, as my noble Friend 
said ‘‘ elsewhere,” that a man may put 
his affairs into the hands of trustees for 
a while, intending to resume their ma- 
nagement himself at a later time, and 
all that has been done and proposed by 
the Conference has been of a temporary 
character, and with a view to restore 
Turkey to her full independence in the 
event of her carrying out certain reforms 
submitted to her. With respect to her 
integrity it has beenjustthe same. The 
right hon. Gentleman himself wishes to 
respect that integrity, but certainly not 
exactly in the way I should think that 
integrity ought to be respected. If you 
were to make Yorkshire an autonomous 
and tributary State to England, I do not 
think that England would be the integer 
that she had been before. If that is the 
right hon. Gentleman’s view of autono- 
mous tributary States, I am bound to 
say I cannot agree with him. The sub- 
ject has been very much narrowed by 
the right hon. Gentleman. I think I 
have answered his Questions distinctly 
and clearly. I hold that, to the end of 
the Conference, we were bound by the 
Treaties under which we have been act- 


ing since 1856, and which have been 
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\afirmed by the Treaty of 1871. We 
have proclaimed, and I proclaim again, 
in the strongest language, that we should 
be wrong in every sense of the word if 
we were to endeavour to employ material 
coercion against Turkey. It is a serious 
thing to draw the sword, and, although 
Iam charged with a particular Depart- 
ment specially charged with military 
duties, I perhaps feel it the more on that 
account, and I say most distinctly that I 
should feel that if, at this period and 
after what we have said and done, we 
were to undertake to draw the sword 
against Turkey for the purpose of ma- 
terial coercion, we should be doing an 
act for which there would be no justifi- 
cation—an act which ought to bring 
shame into our faces, because we should 
have falsified our promises and been 
faithless to our engagements. Besides, 
I deny altogether the right or the duty 
that is said to be imposed upon us by 
anything which up to this time has oc- 
curred. No human being can know 
what circumstances may arise, and as to 
the future I decline to give promises or 
pledges on hypothetical questions. Itis 
sufficient for us to say that as we have 
promised, so we will perform. We 
stated when we went into the Conference 
—and it was distinctly understood—that 
as the Italians had said to us there must 
be nothing but moral coercion, so we 
said all we would employ was the moral 
pressure at our disposal. And, in the 
position in which we now stand, we 
should not only do wrong in connection 
with the Treaties to which we are par- 
ties, but, in my opinion, we should do 
wrong even to a higher and greater law, 
for we should do wrong to the first prin- 
ciples of right, we should do wrong to 
the first principles of religion, if we were 
to undertake, under the present cireum- 
stances, to attempt to govern and to lay 
down the systems of government for 
another country by the sword; and 
without that you could have no material 
coercion. We have resisted occupation 
because, like Lord Russell in 1861, we 
felt that occupation was only the begin- 
ing of the end. Do not let it be said, 
then, that we are without sympathy for 
the Christian subjects of Turkey. Ihave 
said nothing on this subject hitherto, but 
I venture to say there is no man who has 
felt more with respect to the sufferings 
of the Christian population of Turkey 
than I have done. But I say this, that 
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when we differ as to the means of healing 
their wrongs and redressing their griev- 
ances, that is a totally different thing 
from any apathy or want of feeling. 
With respect to those sufferings and 
grievances, Sir, I trust that this House 
of Commons—I trust that this country— 
will remain true to the principle upon 
which we have generally acted in regard 
to the internal government of other 
countries—namely, that the responsi- 
bility is far too great for us tolay down 
accurate rules for them, or to enforce 
those rules by violence. It was very 
wise and prudent to endeavour to en- 
force on Turkey everything necessary for 
the good of Turkey and for the well- 
being of the Christian subjectsof Turkey, 
oppressed as I feel they have been for so 
many years. It was right we should do 
everything in our power, using all the 
influence which our long association with 
Turkey ought to have given us—it was 
right we should use all that moral pres- 
sure, and even yet I hope that that great 
pressure, combined, as it has been, with 
the moral pressure from all the other 
Powers of Europe, will not be without 
its effect upon Turkey, and that much 
will be done for the amelioration of the 
future condition of her Christian sub- 
jects. The hon. Member for the Kirk- 
caldy Burghs, in a pamphlet he has 
published, has talked of “ difficulties 
solving themselves.” He raises some 
very extraordinary difficulties, and his 
answer is that they will probably solve 
themselves. That may be so in this 
instance. But this I will say—that, if 
the knot be difficult to untie, the time 
has not yet arrived for this country to 
apply the sword to cut it. And, there- 
fore, I end, Sir, as I began, by saying 
that, without being obliged to go to war 
for Turkey, we are pledged, not to 
Turkey alone, but to Europe at large, 
to maintain the faith of Treaties which 
we have no right to violate. 

_ Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU thought 
it important the House should clearly 
understand what were our Treaties with 
Turkey, and to what we were bound by 
them. He confidently asserted that those 
Treaties did debar us from interfering 
between the Sultan and his Christian 
subjects. Many hon. Members would 
remember the Congress which met in 
Vienna towards the end of the Crimean 
War. Count Nesselrode proposed what 
was then called a consolidation of the 
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rights of the Christians, which was 
equivalent to the phrase now employed 
—the “‘ guarantees” for the good go- 
vernment of the Christian subjects of 
the Porte. Lord Russell refused to 
agree to the proposal made at the eighth 
sitting of the Congress, and it was 
broken up. At the Conference of Paris 
on the 28th of February, 1856, the 
Russian Representatives—Count Orloff 
and Baron Hiibner—desired to insert in 
the Treaty the measures taken by the 
Ottoman Government regarding the 
Christians, making the execution of 
those measures an obligation on the 
Powers, but without touching the inde- 
pendence of the Porte. Austria, France, 
England, and Turkey objected, and the 
Proposal (Protocol II) was withdrawn. 
On the 25th of March, on Protocol XTV., 
the proposal was renewed by Baron 
Brunnow, with the stipulation that it 
should not give a right of interference 
to any Power. That was objected to by 
Lord Clarendon, and at length the pro- 
posal of the French Minister, Count 
Walewski, was adopted, based on the 
proposition that Russia had no greater 
interest in the condition of the Christians 
than any other Power. This became 
Article IX. of the Treaty. He therefore 
maintained that the promises of the 
Sultan did not enter into the contract, 
and that the Treaty was binding, whe- 
ther the promises of the Sultan had 
been carried out or not. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War had used an unfortu- 
nate expression when he spoke of 
‘‘yestoring’’? Turkey to independence. 
He surely could not mean by that to 
imply that the independence of Turkey 
had been destroyed. He (Lord Robert 
Montagu) repudiated the right hon. 
Gentleman’s the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone’s) interpretation of the 
effect on a Treaty of the conduct of the 
party guaranteed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, speaking at Frome and Taunton 
concerning the Treaty of Paris of March, 
1856, and the ‘“‘second Treaty, more 
stringent still, passed a few months after 
the Treaty of Paris between Austria, 
France and England,’ went on to 
say :— 


“Tf these Treaties are in force, then we are 
bound towards Turkey, not only to the general 
recognition of its general independence and in- 
tegrity, but likewise to that which is much more 
important—viz., to a several as well as a joint 
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tee. In truth, it is impossible for 
national engagements to be stronger. . . . 
Tf the Treaties are in force, you are bound hand 
and foot by them. This is, to a great 
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extent, the hinge of the whole subject.” 


On the 14th of July Lord Derby stated 
that by the Treaties we are bound to 
defend the Sultan from murder, but not 
from suicide; and that meant from mur- 
der by the hand of Russia. In despatch 
No. 1,053 Prince Gortchakoff said that 
the London Cabinet would adhere to the 
letter of the stipulations without taking 
into account the 20 years that had 
elapsed, and that by these stipulations 
European action in Turkey had been re- 
duced to impotency; therefore he desired 
that the independence of Turkey should 
be made subordinate to what he called 
the interests of humanity. The verbal 
promises given by Turkey did not affect 
the contract, particularly as it was men- 
tioned that those promises were not to 
give a right of interference. At the 
Congress of Vienna a Protocol was 
signed by which Russia undertook to 
give a free Constitution to Poland, which 
had not yet received it, and had suffered 
greater atrocities than Bulgaria; and, 
nevertheless, the Treaty was still con- 
sidered binding. That was a complete 
answer to those who supposed that 
Treaties ceased to be binding because of 
the conduct of one of the contracting 
Powers. He was afraid, however, that 
Lord Salisbury was a Nobleman who, 
though he sat in the Cabinet, agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich. He (Lord Robert 
Montagu) had gathered some of the 
opinions of that Nobleman from the 
great Conservative organ— Zhe Quarterly 
Review—in which appeared in October, 
1874, an article on the Eastern Question, 
with which, he thought, he had good 
reason to credit the noble Lord. That 
article said— 


“ Already executed on the elder criminal (the 
Papal throne), that sentence, though delayed, 
cannot fail of ultimate execution on the 
younger ; and to hinder or delay it is no part of 
England’s duty. . . . To Russia, mistress 
of the Central Asiatic line, belong of necessity 
the destinies of Northern Turkey,” &c. 


After Lord Salisbury had written this, 
it was not surprising that he should 
have sent home the despatch of January 
4, 1877, in which he said— 


‘‘ The independence of the Ottoman Porte is 
a phrase which is, of course, capable of dif- 
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ferent interpretations. At the present time it 
must be interpreted so as to be consistent with 
the conjoint military and diplomatic action 
taken in recent years by the Powers who signed 
the Treaty of Paris. Ifthe Porte had been in- 
dependent in the sense in which the Guarantee- 
ing Powers are independent, it would not have 
stood in need of a guarantee. The military sacri- 
fices made by the two Western Powers twenty 
years ago to save it from destruction, and the 
Conference which is now being held to avert an 
analogous danger, would have been an unneces- 
sary interference if Turkey had been a Power 
which did not depend on the protection of 
others for its existence.” 


This argument meant that criminal acts 
which we were bound not to commit 
were to determine our future conduct, 
as if a burglar claimed immunity be- 
cause he had broken into your house 
before. If it were to be said that a 
Power was not independent because it 
was guaranteed, what became of the 
independence of Belgium, Holland, and 
Greece? The results of such an argu- 
ment would reduce it to an absurdity. 
The sacrifices we had made for Turkey 
were not comparable to those we made 
between 1792 and 1815 for every country 
in Europe except France ; and was it to 
be said, therefore, that no countries in 
Europe were independent except England 
and France? Yet this was the result of 
the argument the noble Lord had used. 
It was said that because Turkey had 
refused to act on our advice, we were no 
longer bound to carry out Treaties; but 
surely that was not a legal view of the 
question. It was obvious to any one 
looking at the map, that if Turkey fell 
under the control of Russia, the posi- 
tion of Constantinople, as the key of the 
Euphrates Valley route to India and of 
the Red Sea made its possession by 
Russia a matter of great importance to 
us, particularly considering what might 
result from an alliance of Russia with 
Persia and Afghanistan; and if the 
Czar could seize Constantinople, he would 
displace the Greek Patriarch there, who 
was the acknowledged head of the Greek 
Christians, not only in Turkey, but in 
parts of Southern Russia, where they 
were almost always in rebellion against 
the Ozar. On the 11th of September 
Lord Derby, in a despatch, said— 

‘'The reasons which induced us to seta value 
on the territorial integrity of Turkey are per- 
manent and real, and I hold that it is sound 
policy now as much as it was in 1856 to adhere 
to that which diplomatists called the territorial 
status quo. It is possible that the language 
which is being used may induce foreign politi- 
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cians and Governments.to think that England 
has changed her mind on that subject. If that 
impression is produced it will be a misfortune to 
us and to all the world.” 


He asked, then, with these dangers in 
view, whether they could regard with 
any peace of mind the tendency of Russia 
to mix herself up in Turkish affairs? He 
nowcame to the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government with which he did not agree: 
the Treaties were binding, they said, but 
the sympathies of England ran counter 
to them, therefore the Government must 
stand by and not carry them out. Up 
to the 19th of May, 1876, and prior 
to the agitation which followed the atro- 
cities, what did Lord Derby say? 
Why, in effect it was this—‘‘ Do not in- 
terfere ; stand aside and let them fight ;”’ 
and to Turkey he said ‘‘Use more 
vigour ; commit atrocities, if you will; 
but for goodness’ sake make an end of 
fighting.” He refused to agree to the 
armistice which was proposed, lest it 
should be injurious to the military posi- 
tion of the Turkish Government. The 
late Leader of that House (the Earl of 
Beaconsfield) held very much the same 
language. He told them that he enjoyed 
a civil war above all things, and that he 


enjoyed it about as much as we did a 
boxing match, or a debate in the House, 
or as our forefathers did cockfighting 
—[‘*Oh! oh”! and laughter.) [The 


CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEquzeR: On 
what occasion? ] The language which the 
right hon. Gentleman used on the 13th 
of November in addressing his con- 
stituents was this— 


“ Possibly it may be in some cases that a civil 
war may have something to be said for it when 
it comes to be a struggle between two great 
forces growing up in an Empire which can find 
no other solution of their difficulties than the 
melancholy solution of war.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EX- 
CHEQUER: And the allusion to cock- 
fighting, &c. &e. ? 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, 
he did not wish to imply that Lord 
Beaconsfield had used these words. Then 
came the Bulgarian atrocities, which 
created somuch sympathy in this coun- 
try. But it was a hysterical paroxysm of 
philanthropy which he objected to as 
being got up for the occasion. Why 
did we not show our philanthropy in 
1860, when Russia showed such cruelty 
tothe Poles? Where was our philan- 
thropy when the Russians entered Khiva? 


Lord Robert Montagu 
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It did not then suit our purpose to put 
forward philanthropic views. It had 
been said that the newspaper correspon- 
dents had exaggerated the cruelties in- 
flicted with the avowed object of creating 
a strong feeling against Turkey, and a 
despatch was telegraphed to Sir Henry 
Elliot, dated August 22, from which he 
(Lord Robert Montagu) made this quo- 
tation— 


“To such a pitch as this” [universal feeling 
of nfignationt ‘‘ risen that in the extreme case 
of Russia declaring war against Turkey Her 
Majesty’s Government would find it practically 
impossible to interfere in the defence of the Ot- 
toman Empire. Such an event, by which the 
sympathies of the nation would be brought into 
direct opposition to its Treaty engagements, 
would place England in a most unsatisfactory 
and even humiliating position.” 


Sir Henry Elliot on August 29, in reply, 
said— 

‘¢T am assured that the unconcealed object of 
some of the newspaper correspondents in the 
tone they have adopted, is to create in England 
such a strong current of public opinion against 
the Turks, as to oblige Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ultimately to abandon the policy which has 
at all times been followed towards this country ; 
to cease from allowing themselves to be regarded 
as interested in its maintenance ; and to assume 
the position of protectors of the Christians against 
their Mussulman oppressors.’’ 


On the 5th of September Lord Derby, in 
a despatch, said he had always main- 
tained that policy, but because the sym- 
pathies of the country ran counter to it 
he was prepared to change it. And this 
the noble Lord did, although he held 
that the course they wished to adopt 
would lead to ruin and destruction. 
This was acting unlike a statesman 
whose duty would be to show the 
danger, and say, his should not be the 
hand to strike the blow. On the 14th 
of July the noble Lord, speaking to a 
deputation, complained that— 

‘*He did not always receive his instructions 
from his employers beforehand, but was left to 
guess what it was that they would desire him to 
do, and he only ascertained their real feeling 
when he found that he had gone against it.” 


Even the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whom he (Lord Robert Montagu) re- 
garded as the coming man, on December 
14, in the course of a speech made in 
Devonshire, treated the ‘‘atrocity’’ meet- 
ings with some contempt, and said that few 
Englishmen knew anything about foreign 
affairs ; but he admitted that they were 
stepping beyond the arrangements of 
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the Treaty of Paris of 1856—interfering 
in the internal affairs of Turkey—not 
by the invitation of Turkey, for Turkey 
objected on the ground that it was con- 
trary to the Treaties. He did not know 
whether there was any difference in the 
Cabinet or not, but he was delighted to 
see that the Earl of Beaconsfield, having 
escaped from the anxieties of popular 
election and attained the dignity of an 
aristocratic altitude, had expressed a 
somewhat different opinion. The Earl 
of Beaconsfield said— 


“Tt would be affectation for me to pretend 
that this’’ [being backed by the country in 
their foreign policy] “is the position of Her 
Majesty’s Government at this moment. 
This country has arrived at a conclusion” [ what, 
not to fight for Turkey ?] ‘‘ which, in the opi- 
nion of Her Majesty’s Government, if carried 
into effect, would alike be injurious to the per- 
manent interests of England and fatal to any 
chance of preserving the peace of Europe.” 


It appeared, therefore, that the Earl of 
Beaconsfield was opposed to the views 
of his Colleagues, but acquiesced in 
what he considered would be injurious 
to the permanent interests of England 
and fatal to any chance of preserving the 
peace of Europe. 


The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich had 
spoken of the House of Commons, rolling 
down the hill at Greenwich; but in his 
(Lord Robert Montagu’s) opinion, Lord 
Derby had taken the country and rolled 
it down the hill at Greenwich into the 
slough below. He (Lord Robert Mon- 
tagu) contended that this country must 
fulfil the contracts into which it had 
entered at all hazards. At present it 
appeared as if Treaties were not binding, 
but were mere waste paper. We had 
continually disregarded them, and owing 
to our policy towards Austria in 1859, 
Denmark in 1868, Hanover and Austria 
in 1866, and France in 1870, we were 
without allies. In former days we used 
to say that such and such Powers were 
bound by certain Treaties, and used to 
calculate on their observing them. But 
now the whole system of Europe rested 
on big battalions and 100-ton guns. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich boldly said that Treaties were 
not binding. Her Majesty’s Government 
had adopted another opinion. They 
said Treaties were binding, but, as the 
sympathies of England were adverse, 
they would not carry them out. The 
third principle was, that Treaties were 
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binding, and that we ought to carry 
them out; and that was the right prin- 
a He could not but liken Her 

ajesty’s Government in this case to 
the Vanguard. She was steaming slowly 
in a fog; the Jron Duke was steaming 
faster behind, and ran her down. The 
Government thought they would take 
a middle course, but he predicted that 
the Liberal party would come behind 
them and run them down, and sink 
them. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
think any question more important or 
more deserving our attention than that 
which referred to the nature of the obli- 
gations we were under with respect to 
this Eastern Question, and of the several 
Conventions and Treaties to which we 
had agreed. These Conventions and 
Treaties were the Treaty of March, 1856, 
and April, 1856, and the Treaty of 1871. 
A great deal had been made in the 
country, and something was made this 
evening by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War, as to the 
renewed obligation which the Treaty of 
1856 received from the Treaty of 1871. 
In his opinion, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich made it clear 
that the act done in 1871 was confined 
simply to that clause of the Treaty of 
1856 which referred to the rights and 
powers of Russia on the Black Sea; the 
rest of the Treaty of 1856 it left unal- 
tered. It was quite true that there was 
a clause in the Treaty of 1871—the 
clause read by the Secretary of State, 
the 8th—which said that the high con- 
tracting parties renewed and confirmed 
all the stipulations of the Treaty of 
March 30, 1856, as well as its annexes. 
If that renewed confirmation gave the 
original obligations of the Treaty of 
1871 any fresh force, the right hon. 
Gentleman was entitled to dwell upon it. 
But, before doing so, he should refer to 
the Preamble of that very Treaty; and 
if he did, he would find that the object 
was to deal with the clauses of the Treaty 
of 1856 which related to the navigation 
of the Black Sea and the mouths of the 
Danube. The Plenipotentiaries of 1871 
had nothing else before them than these 
clauses; and the real meaning of the 
8th clause of this Treaty was that what 
they had done in altering these clauses 
was without prejudice to the other 
clauses of the Treaty of 1856. Now, 
what were the obligations of this Treaty 
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of 1856? There was a point which 
had not been made very clear as yet, 
but which ought to be brought out 
in full light. It was this. We were 
under certain obligations with respect 
to the Treaty of March, 1856, but 
to whom? We were under obliga- 
tions towards the Guaranteeing Powers, 
but towards Turkey we were not, and, 
what was more, we never had been. The 
obligations which we undertook by that 
Treaty were obligations towards the co- 
Guaranteeing Powers; towards Turkey 
we entered into none. And if this ques- 
tion were asked—‘‘ What has become of 
the obligations of Turkey towards us?” 
his answer to that question, as to the 
other, was that Turkey had no obliga- 
tions to us whatever by that Treaty. 
That would be rendered plain by the 
words of the 9th Article. And if Turkey 
was under no obligations to us, was it to 
be said that we were under obligations 
to Turkey. Would it be contended that 
there was a unilateral obligation? The 
9th Article of the Treaty communicated 
on the part of the Sultan an intention to 
issue a Firman for the purpose of im- 
proving the condition of the Christian 
subjects of his Empire, and the con- 
tracting parties recognized the high 
value of that communication. But that 
Article gave the other Powers no rights 
towards Turkey; and this being so, 
upon what principle of law could it be 
contended that those Powers entered 
into obligations towards Turkey? He 
was aware that the 7th and 9th Articles 
had been connected for the purpose of 
making out mutuality. But Article 7 
contained no words to raise a suggestion 
that we bound ourselves to Turkey. We 
did, indeed, enter into some obligations 
towards the other Powers who combined 
withus. Each of the contracting Powers 
pledged itself to the other Powers to 
respect the independence and integrity 
of Turkey ; and we went on to guarantee 
in common the strict observance of this 
engagement. But there was no word 
raising the presumption that we had 
bound ourselves towards Turkey. The 
true reading of the document was that, 
for the sake of the interests of Europe, 
and not of Turkey, in order to ensure 
the peace of Europe, we agreed that we 
would respect the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire. The 
obligation, then, being between the 
Guaranteeing Powers, could not be ap- 
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aled to by any one outside them; and 
if the Guaranteeing Powers chose to retire 
from that obligation, the obligation, 
whatever it was, ceased altogether. He 
rejected, therefore, altogether, the notion 
that Turkey had deprived herself of the 
advantages of this Treaty by what she 
had done. The 9th Article, indeed, said 
that Turkey was not responsible to us 
under that Treaty for what she might do. 
The true view of the matter, then, was 
this—that if even the instrument might 
be so construed as to give Turkey any 
interest under it, she being put under no 
obligations towards us, it would be what 
civilians called a nudum pactum, an agree- 
ment without a consideration, and there- 
fore binding only as long as we might 
choose to uphold it. He did not think 
it necessary to consider the obligations 
created by the Treaty as between the 
Powers themselves. As the Foreign 
Secretary had held in the case of Lux- 
embourg, it had been shown that the 
obligation taken upon us by the Treaty 
of 1856 was a common obligation, bind- 
ing all the Powers to act together, so 
that if one Power retired there was no 
obligation upon any of the rest. It 
might be said that this was an ingenious 
rather than accurate view of the Treaty, 
and that if we were really not bound 
to Turkey under it, nor Turkey to us, 
how were we to defend even that limited 
interference with Turkey which was 
proposed by the Conferencs? The an- 
swer was that States had powers and 
obligations with respect to one another 
which were independent of Treaties, and 
the power exercised at the Conference 
was derived, not from Treaty, but from 
the public law of Europe. If there 
arose in any country a condition of things 
which threatened the peace of surround- 
ing countries, those countries had a right 
to interfere as in this case. Such aright 
had been exercised in many cases, the 
principle being appealed to sometimes 
with, sometimes without, a concurrence 
of facts. This was the principle upon 
which the three Powers interfered when 
Poland was a source of continual dis- 
quiet to her neighbours. The same 
principle led to the interference between 
Belgium and Holland, and to the inter- 
ference of Austria in the affairs of 
Northern Italy. It was a principle 
easily explained by the jurisprudence of 
any individual State. You need not 
have recourse to a contrat social to justify 
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you in preventing a person from going 
about unvaccinated. There was an in- 
herent power in the members of a com- 
munity to compel any one member to 
observe the conditions necessary for the 
public safety. Andso in the community 
of States there was a right on the part 
of other States to prevent any one of 
their number from becoming a danger 
to the peace of Europe. It was upon 
this ground alone that the Conference 
was to be justified, and upon this basis 
alone it must be placed. He would not 
now enter into the question whether, as 
a matter of fact, the Conference was 
justifiable. But the principle was clear, 
and the ground for our interference did 
not refer back to the Treaty of 1856. 
The Tripartite Treaty rested on a diffe- 
rent basis. Under that Treaty, France, 
Austria, and England jointly and seve- 
rally agreed to guarantee the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and we were liable to be called 
upon either by France or Austria to act 
under that guarantee. In contemplation 
of that liability Lord Derby had said 
there was no chance that either of those 
Powers would so call upon us. He 


(Mr. Courtney) could not, however, think 


that the chance of our being required to 
discharge this liability was so remote as 
Lord Derby appeared to suppose; and 
as this guarantee was now primd facie 
binding upon us, it behoved us to 
pay special attention to this question 
in order to see: whether we could pos- 
sibly avert the danger. If Austria 
called upon us to act with her under 
the obligation of this Treaty, it would 
be an exceedingly unsatisfactory an- 
swer to say that the people of England 
did not like the obligation. But was 
there any existing liability remaining 
valid in fact? Were we to say that an 
obligation once entered into was perpe- 
tual? That was a question much dis- 
cussed when Russia announced to us her 
intention to treat as abrogated the Arti- 
cles of the Treaty of 1856 relating to the 
Black Sea. The text writers agreed that 
it was absurd to suppose that a Treaty 
was to be binding in all circumstances 
and under all conditions. He was aware 
that an awkward Protocol, which had 
been already mentioned, was agreed to 
by the Powers in 1871. But, in its 
unqualified form, neither authority nor 
reason supported the proposition that 
any number of States, whether in Europe 
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or anywhere else, agreein be; are 
must cetniel for ever and Suse y the 
obligation they then contracted. A high 
authority, Hefter, maintained that any 
convention entered into which interfered 
with the development of the freedom of 
a civilized people was altogether void. 
He was not prepared to go to that length, 
but this seemed to be a sound position— 
that any convention must be considered 
to remain in existence only so long as 
the conditions under which it was con- 
tracted remained reasonably the same. 
Rebus sic stantibus, the obligations re- 
mained ; but if the circumstances altered, 
the obligations disappeared. Again, if 
the obligation were immoral, the obli- 
gation was also void. The same doctrine 
held good in moral philosophy, as any- 
one might see by referring to no more 
abstruse moralist than Archdeacon 
Paley. If, then, the obligation under 
which we lay here was one the execution 
of which would be immoral, it was 
thereby void. Now, he believed that 
for many reasons—both on the ground 
of the wrong which would be done to 
South-eastern Europe, the injury which 
would be done to our own interests, and 
the total change of circumstances which 
had occurred since 1856—we were enti- 
tled to claim the right of withdrawing 
from this Treaty with Austria and France. 
He did not consider that the danger of 
being called upon to fulfil the obligation 
of the Treaty was so small as Lord Derby 
supposed ; and he therefore pressed upon 
the Government the duty of intimating 
to Austria and to France that we no 
longer considered ourselves bound by 
the obligation of the Tripartite Treaty. 
He did not wish to say to Austria and 
France that in no circumstances should 
they act in the way that might be neces- 
sary under the strict covenants of the 
Treaty. All he wanted to suggest was 
that in the future action should be based 
upon conscientious views as to the most 
useful course to be followed, instead of 
the hands of the Powers being tied by 
the strict terms of the Treaty to which 
he was referring. Lord Derby objected 
to agree with the Berlin Note, because 
he thought that to do so would bind him 
to proceed to more efficacious measures. 
The caution of the noble Lord in refe- 
rence to this matter was to be admired, 
though of course it was obvious that he 
would have had the right to reject those 
measures if improper. If, however, this 
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country wished not to be bound in refe- 
rence to the taking of coercive measures 
on one side there ought to be freedom 
all round. Let them have freedom in 
their dealings with South-eastern Europe. 
Let not this happen, that thereafter Aus- 
tria should come to them and say—‘‘ We 
cannot stand what is going to be done; 
we claim your help to prevent it,” and 
then that they (Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment) should have to say—‘‘ We cannot 
interfere.” It would be more honest 
and honourable to insist upon this line 
of action at the present moment than to 
let it so far remain open as that at some 
future time any one of the countries in- 
terested should be able to insist upon 
the carrying out of the guarantees con- 
tained in the Tripartite Treaty. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE thought 
the debate would be useful in producing 
a more accurate definition of our Treaty 
obligations than at present existed, 
eliciting as it had done the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War. He would take that 
opportunity of urging upon the noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition the 
importance, now that he had evoked a 
declaration of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, of stating how far he con- 
sidered himself bound by the speeches 
made outside by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt), 
and other Members of his Party, and 
also whether he adhered to the views 
which he himself expressed on the open- 
ing night of the Session. As far as he 
(Mr. Baillie Cochrane) understood the 
speeches to which he was referring, they 
anticipated the arrival of a time when 
England might be under the necessity of 
joining Russia in exercising coercionupon 
Turkey, but if that was their view, was it 
based upon any Treaty obligation what- 
ever? Could anything in history justify 
using coercion, based upon humanitarian 
or other grounds, towards a Government 
with respect to their action towards their 
own subjects? During the war of the 
Spanish Netherlands, notwithstanding 
the strong feeling in England, they had 
not interfered. When the Revolution 
of 1789 took place, and the streets of 
Paris were flowing with blood, had they 
recalled their Ambassador? No. When 
war was declared by the French Republic, 
yet we did not wage war with France. 
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In whatever steps we took, it was de- 
clared that we would not interfere with 
the internal affairs of France. To pro- 
pose any such course was to depart 
altogether from what he understood ag 
the Liberal tradition; and he was cer- 
tainly surprised to find among the leaders 
of the new crusade the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham, the 
apostle of peace, had said that he would 
like to join a crusade. A crusade for 
what? To carry on a war against a 
great Power and to exterminate the 
Turks from the face of the earth if 
possible. He had gone far beyond the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, who would only have them 
removed, ‘‘bag and baggage.’’ He (Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane) supposed this meant 
the expulsion of the Turks from the 
country. [Mr. Guapstone: No.] He 
believed that it had been explained to 
mean only a change of Government— 
[Mr. Guapstone: Yes|—and that cer- 
tainly was not so bad as extermination. 
The right hon. Gentleman had spoken 
much about doing certain things in the 
interest of humanity; but in his speeches, 
and certainly in his pamphlet, which 
had been translated into Russian and 
circulated in that country, he had done 
so much to mislead the Russian Govern- 
ment that he (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
would go the length of saying that, but 
for the pamphlet, peace would have been 
restored before now. It was unlucky in 
the interests of humanity that the right 
hon. Gentleman made those speeches 
and issued that pamphlet, for the Russian 
Government were misled by the manu- 
factured excitement got up by the right 
hon. Gentleman—an excitement which 
was produced by appealing to the 
generous instincts of the English people, 
instead of relying upon the only policy 
which could be regarded as dignified, 
safe, and worthy of the British nation. 
In this matter, their’s must be an English 
policy. England had a Colonial and an 
Indian Empire to maintain, and in doing 
this one of her first duties was to prevent 
Russia from taking possession of Con- 
stantinople. Had hon. Gentlemen con- 
sidered what sort of Government they 
were going to put in the place of the 
Turkish Government? The Russian 
Government? He referred to this, 
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because the Pg of Lord Shaftesbury 
delivered in July last, in which he said 
he would rather see the Russians than 
the Turks in Constantinople, furnished 
the key-note to the speeches which 
had been delivered on the side of the 
question which he (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
deprecated. What was Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s opinion of Russia in 1860? Ina 
debate that occurred in the House of 
Lords in that year, the noble Lord 
charged the Russians with having been 
guilty of foul and horrible outrages, and 
referred to the pestilential influence of 
the Russian Government. He wondered, 
under such circumstances, that the great 
Party opposite could bring themselves 
to support the Russian policy, and could 
ask that this country should take part in 
coercing Turkey and in supplanting the 
Turkish by the Russian Government. 
He was, therefore, happy to have had 
the opportunity of hearing in that House 
—though Turkey had not done what 
was expected of her in respect to her 
Christian subjects during the past 20 
years—from the lips of an influential 
Member of the Government, that it was 
not the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to bind themselves to a policy 
which would not be creditable to this 
country. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, that they 
had heard a good deal of their obligations 
under the Treaties of 1856; but if they 
had certain obligations, were they not 
bound to take adequate means to fulfil 
them? ‘The first condition with refer- 
ence to fulfilling those obligations was 
to have sufficient means of knowing 
what went on in the Turkish Provinces, 
and he thought the English Govern- 
ment had not had sufficient information. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War had referred to the con- 
duct of the late Government with regard 
to the suppression of Consulates, and at- 
tributed to that suppression the want of 
means for procuring sufficient informa- 
tion. He (Mr. Grant Duff) did not 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
on that point. What he contended 
for was that before the Consulates 
were suppressed, we had not the means 
of ascertaining what was going on in 
Turkey. The system which had been 
pursued was an imperfect one. What 
many wanted to know in this and other 
countries was why, in the midst of pro- 
found peace, had the richest country in 
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the world allowed itself to be so incom- 
pletely informed with reference to the 
state of affairs in Turkey as it had been 
from the end of the reign of the Great 
Eltchi up to the present time. He was 
not going to make any reflection what- 
ever upon any one of our Ambassadors, 
Secretaries, Attachés, or Consuls during 
that long period. Everybody who had 
given attention to the subject knew that 
among these some were good, some were 
bad, and some were indifferent; but 
that was not his point. He could not 
but regret—and the remark applied 
quite as much to one side of the House 
as to the other—that, in spite of warn- 
ings the most clear and most precise 
which could be imagined, no Prime 
Minister and no Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs‘ took the pains to see 
that the Foreign Office was provided 
with anything like adequate means of 
information about the state of things in 
European Turkey. In the year 1864, 
the late Lord Strangford, who knew as 
much about the Eastern Peninsula as 
almost any then living Englishman, 
published an extremely brilliant paper, 
which was read, or should have been 
read, by everyone who cared about Euro- 
pean politics, in which he pointed out 
how very little accurate information was 
procurable about Turkey, especially the 
European part of it, warned the Govern- 
ment of the day that great trouble might 
at any time arise in that country, and 
entreated it to spend a little money in 
strengthening the hands of our Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople by giving him 
the help of a few men whom he might 
send about to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the outlying Provinces of 
that composite Empire, so as to be able 
to know far more accurately what was 
going on in distant parts of it, than he 
could do by means of the existing diplo- 
matic and Consular organization. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present— 


Mr. GRANT DUFF proceeded to say 
that he wanted to know why this pro- 


posal was never carried into effect. Per- 
haps there was some good reason against 
it. If so, those who from 1864 down to 
the present had believed that it ought 
to be adopted might venture to ask if 
they might hear that reason, But was 
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Lord Strangford’s proposal ever seriously 
considered at all? He did not believe 
it, and yet he was as firmly persuaded 
as he was of his own existence that if it 
had been considered and adopted when 
Lord Strangford first proposed it, or 
even at a much later date, it would have 
prevented most of the miseries which we 
were at present deploring. Supposing 
Lord Strangford’s idea had been realized, 
one of the travelling Secretaries of the 
Constantinople Embassy would, on his 
arrival at the capital, after a short 
sojourn there to learn certain things 
which he could best learn from the 
Ambassador and persons in his entourage, 
have been told off to study on the spot 
the whole circumstances of the Bulgarian 
speaking districts both north and south 
of the Balkan. In two years a man of 
the proper kind would have had a tho- 
rough acquaintance with these, and 
would all the time have been pouring a 
stream of information about them, first 
into the Embassy at Constantinople, and 
then through it into the Foreign Office. 
He would have made personal connec- 
tions all over the country, would have 
become the friend of the leading Chris- 
tians and of the leading Mussulmans, 
and have known everything that was 
going on. If Sir Henry Elliot had had 
such a man by him, was it possible to 
imagine that he would not have been 
warned of everything that happened 
last May? Would he not have known 
all about the intended insurrection, and 
have been in a position to bring his 
great influence to bear upon the Porte 
in order to its being dealt with in a 
satisfactorymanner? A very small sum 
would have been wanted to give the 
Foreign Secretary all the information 
that he could possibly require in order 
to enable him to deal with any ima- 
ginable crisis that could have arisen in 
the vast ‘dominions fof the Sultan. If 
the clouds which now lay so thick over 
the European dominions of Turkey 
passed away without sweeping the 
Sultan and his Government into destruc- 
tion, he sincerely hoped that the ques- 
tion whether it was not necessary to 
strengthen the Constantinople Embassy 
in the way to which he had alluded 
would be most anxiously considered ; 
and what was absolutely necessary with 
regard to Turkey was equally necessary 
with regard to another great Empire, 
where some untoward event might at 
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any moment upset the exquisitely-deli. 
cate systems of balance upon which itg 
life depended, and bring Europe face to 
face with difficulties even more terrible 
than those of to-day, difficulties with 
which our Foreign Office in its present 
absence of full information would be 
perfectly powerless to deal. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he 
had listened with great attention to the 
speech of the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), but he 
thought that that speech would fail to 
convince the majority of that House or 
of the country that the view taken of 
Treaties by that right hon. Gentleman 
was to be preferred to their plain and 
commonly-received interpretation. It 
was distinctly laid down in the Treaty 
of 1856 that the Powers were not to have 
the right either separately or collectively 
of interfering between the Sultan and 
his subjects, or in the internal adminis- 
tration of his Empire. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Mr. B. Cochrane) that the time had 
come, early as it was in the Session, 
when they ought to inquire into the 
meaning of the tone assumed by the 
Opposition on the first night of the 
Session, and also throughout the 
Recess. Nothing, in his opinion, could 
be clearer than the conclusion that 
they had a War Party in this 
country, although, by a strange coin- 
cidence some of its most eminent 
adherents belonged to the Peace Society. 
It was not necessary to go far into the 
speeches of hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
show that this, although parodoxical, 
was a true statement. Even the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles Dilke), who did not show in his 
speech to his constituents any of that 
virulent animus against Turkey to which 
they were accustomed, said it would be 
disgraceful to the Government and the 
country to retreat behind the arms of 
Russia from the consequences of Lord 
Derby’s despatch. What did that mean 
but a threat of coercion? The right 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) pointed to the example of the 
Crusades—not to denounce the barbarity 
and cruelties of the feudal system—but, 
as worthy of admiration, and to stir up 
the religious prejudices of the past, for 
which purpose he did not scruple also to 
recall the recollection of Bethany, Cal- 
vary, and the Mount of Olives. The 
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Duke of Westminster also, as President 
of the meeting at St. James’s Hall, 
asked why the Fleet and Army of Eng- 
land were not sent to Constantinople, 
not to defend it against Russia, but, if 
necessary, to coerce Turkey? Again, 
although ‘‘the bag-and-baggage”’ policy 
did not distinctly appear in all the Recess 
speeches of the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich, yet the spirit of that policy 
underlay the whole of them. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that his views had 
never been repudiated at any public 
meeting; but it was equally obvious that 
the opinion of the country could not be 
gathered from the cheers of a few idle 
persons loafing about railway stations. 
The people of England were averse to 
war on that question—not because they 
did not wish the subjects of Turkey to 
be better governed, but because they did 
not see the means by which the object 
was to be attained. The noble Lord the 
Leader of the Opposition on the 8th 
instant taunted the Government with 
having changed their policy, losing sight 
of the fact that different circumstances 
required different language. The noble 
Lord was also forgetful of the difference 
in his own key now from that of his 
speeches last Session. He had listened 
with great satisfaction to that change of 
key on the part of the noble Lord, 
because it showed that he was satisfied 
in the main with the position this country 
now occupied on that question. He had 
also heard with much satisfaction the 
statements which had come from the 
Ministerial bench that evening, and he 
hoped that no pressure which might be 
applied would cause them to depart from 
the policy thus announced. The policy 
of coercion without any intention of 
putting it in force was not unknown in 
this country. It was largely in favour 
with hon. Gentlemen opposite when they 
were in power. They all remembered, 
during the progress of the war between 
France and Germany, when the policy 
was tried, for which the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich was chiefly respon- 
sible, of seeing what advice would do 
with Prince Bismarck, accompanied with 
a threat which there was no intention to 
put in force—a policy which failed, and 
deserved to fail, ignominiously, and 
which brought discredit on this country 
and on the Winistors who advised it. He 
did not know whether the Government 
intended to renew negotiations in any 
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shape now that the Conference had 
ended; but he hoped that they would not 
assume an attitude towards Turkey or 
use any language to the other Powers 
which would either force then into a 
cruel war with a friendly Power against 
the interests and the traditional policy 
of this country for an end it might be 
good in itself, but the means of attaining 
which were dark and inscrutable, or 
would oblige them to withdraw from 
plain intentions which they had authori- 
tatively announced. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he 
would have been glad to have seenthe de- 
bate confined to our Treaty engagements; 
but the hon. Member who had just sat 
down and the hon. Member for the Isle 
of Wight (Mr. B. Cochrane), both be- 
longing to the enthusiastic order of fo- 
reign politicians, had so greatly misre- 
presented what had been said by some 
Members of the Opposition during the 
Recess that he felt bound to reply to 
them. It had been sought to make out 
that many Liberals had advocated the 
duty of a war against Turkey on behalf 
of its Christian subjects; and, in fact, 
desired to carry on a crusade against what 
might be called a crescentade. They had 
never said there was any duty of the 
sort imposed on us—the only duty in 
the case being for this country never 
again to support Turkey in maintaining 
her oppressive dominion over those sub- 
ject races. But they further said, and he 
now maintained that if our Government 
sincerely apprehended such great dan- 
gers to the interests of this country 
as they alleged would arise from a war 
between Russia and Turkey, then it 
ought to come forward and prevent 
that war in the only way it could be 
prevented—namely, by coercing Turkey 
to give way to the demands of united 
Europe. Who could have a doubt that 
Turkey would have yielded at the Con- 
ference if she had known that the 
greatest naval as well as the greatest 
military Powers in the world were about 
to unite against her? And even now, 
if she knew that the power of England 
would be exerted against her, she would 
give way and make peace. It was 
simply an Ottoman doctrine that they 
must yield to superior force; but the 
Turks did not believe that Russia alone 
was a superior force, and they would 
not yield at the Conference because they 
believed they could deal with Russia 
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single-handed. He quite agreed with 
Lord Derby that we ought not to threaten 
unless prepared to put our threats into 
force ; but he protested against begin- 
ning by saying to those whom we 
wished to influence in a certain direc- 
tion that we would not use force to obtain 
that which we were going to ask for. 
That was what had happened now. On 
the 19th December Lord Derby informed 
the Turkish Ambassador that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not contemplate 
any measures of active coercion. That 
was volunteered; and if the House 
wanted to compare with this a case in 
which coercion was allowed to remain 
as possible and see the different effect, 
they must go back to November, and 
they would see that the Conference was 
forced upon Turkey against her will. 
On the 13th November, 1876, Sir Henry 
Henry Elliot wrote :—‘‘I replied to the 
Grand Vizier that it had been decided 
that there must be a Conference.” And 
if they went still further back, to what 
occurred in 1860, when French troops 
were sent to the Lebanon, they would re- 
member how promptly the chief cul- 
prits were executed—a great contrast to 
the wretched results of our despatch 
of the 21st September. This was the 
alphabet of the whole thing. Nothing 
could be got out of the Turkish Go- 
vernment without force; and why not 
acknowledge it at once? Ifthe Govern- 
ment thought it better to leave Russia to 
apply force, let them say so. If they 
believed it to be contrary to our interests 
to allow that, then they on that side 
of the House said that it was the duty 
of the Government to obtain what was 
wanted in conjunction with Russia and 
some other Power. The Secretary of 
State for War had said that the Go- 
vernment did not take action sooner in 
regard to the atrocities in Bulgaria be- 
cause they had not sufficient evidence of 
them at first, and he insinuated that 
the blame rested with their Predecessors 
in office—the Liberals—for reducing 
the number of Consuls in Turkey; but 
the present Government did not at any 
rate appear to have missed them, as it 
was obvious from the reply given to him 
(Mr. Ashley) on a former occasion last 
Session by the Prime Minister, after con- 
ferring with the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Bourke) that the Foreign Office had re- 
ceived dispatches from the Consul at 
Philippopoli, although there was no 
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longer one there at that time. The right 
hon. Gentleman had also observed that 
‘‘ history repeats itself.”” Well, whether 
history would repeat itself to the extent 
of our remaining too long aloof from 
active interference with regard to the 
protection of the Christian population of 
Turkey remained to be seen; but theright 
hon. Gentleman would do well to remem- 
ber that the result of the campaigns of 
1827-28 was not very favourable to the 
Turkish Empire. The hon. Member for 
the Isle of Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
had alluded to some observations of a 
near relative of his (Mr. Ashley’s) as 
being the head and front of the whole 
agitation respecting the Bulgarian atroci- 
ties. What Lord Shaftesbury had said 
was, that he would sooner see the Rus- 
sians at Constantinople than that things 
should be left as they were, and that 
nothing should be done. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: The 
noble Lord’s words were, ‘‘He would 
rather see the Russians at Constantinople 
than the Turks in Europe.” 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, the 
context would show that what was meant 
was, that sooner than that things should 
remain as they were, he would rather 
see the Russians at Constantinople than 
the Turks in Europe. The alternative, 
however, was not necessarily one between 
Russia and Turkey—it was between some 
government and no government at all. 
The Liberals could have no sympathy 
with Russia, who was 200 years behind 
the rest of the world, and ever seeking to 
increase her overgrown Empire. The 
reason of the meetings held in the autumn 
was a general conviction that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had failed to con- 
vince the Turkish Government of Eng- 
lish horror of the massacres, and that 
this country would not stand by it. Lord 
Salisbury, in a despatch to Lord Derby, 
dated December 26, 1876, speaking of 
his interview with the Sultan, said— 


“He appeared to be fully convinced, in spite 
of my assurances to the contrary, that the aliena- 
tion of a large portion of the English people was 
due rather to the repudiation of the Turkish 
debt than to the atrocities in Bulgaria.” 


Was it the speeches of Lord Beacons- 
field; was it the articles in the Tory Press, 
which at so late a period led the Sultan 
to believe that England did not care the 
least in the world about the atrocities, 
but was influenced only by the repudia- 
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tion of the Turkish Debt? Lord Salisbury 
continued— 


“ His Majesty laid much stress on a law to 
which he had assented, by which the repudiation 
of last year was repealed, though it had not 
been possible as yet to make any provision for 
the payment of the debt.” 


The Sultan also ‘‘ dwelt in terms of feli- 
citation on the liberal measures con- 
tained in the Constitution,” and His 
Majesty might also have added, with 
fitting irony, ‘‘though it had not been 
possible as yet to make any provision for 
their execution.”” One thing, however, 
was certain—namely, that this country 
would never allow itself to be drawn 
into a war to support the domination of 
Turkey by any technical interpretation 
of the words of Treaties which, as the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney) had well said, died of inanition, 
from the exhaustion of the soil in which 
they had been planted, and under altered 
circumstances had become of no force. 
Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF pro- 
tested against the notion that the pro- 
test which had been raised in this coun- 
try against the horrible acts perpetrated 
in Bulgaria had emanated less from 
Members on the Ministerial side than 
from Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. When those questions were the 
subject of debate last Session, they were 
discussed by himself and others near him 
in no Party spirit. He himself had 
seconded the Amendment of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Marylebone (Mr. Forsyth), the object 
of which was to secure guarantees of 
good government for the Slavonic Chris- 
tians. He remembered, however, that 
once when the atrocities of Bulgaria were 
under consideration there were absent 
from the front Opposition bench the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) and the right hon. 
Member for the University of London 
(Mr. Lowe), who had so much distin- 
guished themselves during the Recess. 
He considered that when the Govern- 
ment were engaged in difficult and deli- 
cate negotiations with foreign Powers, 
in which peace or war was involved, it 
was the duty of all who desired to main- 
tain the influence of the country to sup- 
port rather than to thwart the efforts of 
the Ministry. The duty of the latter 
was difficult enough without needless 
obstruction being thrown in their way. 
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But the Opposition had not acted in 
accordance with that spirit. The diffi- 
culties of the Conservatives, even under 
such trying circumstances, had proved 
the opportunity of the Liberals, and they 
might henceforth expect to find foreign 
complications made, if possible, the step- 
ping-stone to office. He now maintained 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
not responsible for the conduct of Turkey 
towards her Christian subjects and for 
other things deemed objectionable in 
the conduct of Turkish affairs. Sym- 
pathy forthe Christian subjects of Turkey 
was not only not a monopoly of hon. 
Gentlemen sitting on the other side of 
the House; and if those populations 
were still in an unfortunate condition, it 
was owing as much as anything else to 
the neglect and even the insult with 
which they and their interests had been 
treated by successive Liberal Adminis- 
trations. He would quote, in the first 
place, from a despatch dated July 3, 
1862, from Lord Russell to Sir Henry 
Bulwer, written with reference to Ser- 
vian complications existing at that time. 
Lord Russell wrote— 


“ All those Powers who signed the Treaty of 
1856 must be aware that there exists a con- 
spiracy, scarcely concealed, in all the Provinces 
of European Turkey to throw off the rule of the 
Sublime Porte, and to substitute for it some kind 
of anarchy. Some persons talk of a Slave, some 
others of a Greek Empire: all look to plunder, 
to power, to revenge, to bloodshed. In this 
position of affairs it is incumbent on the Great 
Powers represented at Constantinople to give the 
most striking proof of their fidelity to their 
solemn engagements, their regard for a Power 
whom they have admitted into the European 
system, and their determination to preserve un- 
broken the general peace.” 


A Conference was held at Constantinople 
the same year with regard to the bom- 
bardment of Belgrade, and Lord Russell 
wrote to Lord Napier on the 10th of 
July, 1862— 


“‘T have to instruct you to state to Prince 
Gortchakoff that Her Majesty is determined, in 
the Conference, proposed at Constantinople, to 
maintain the engagements contracted by Her 
Majesty in the Treaty of Paris of 1856.” 


At that time exactly the same remon- 
strances were made by the Court of St. 
Petersburg with reference to the 
Christian provinces of Turkey as had 
lately been made; and if Her Majesty’s 
Government were to blame for the 
course they had adopted, it must be for 
following the precedent set by Lord 
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Russell and his Colleagues. There was 
a despatch he would read from, which 
had never been officially published, but 
which appeared in the newspapers in 
1862 at a time when public attention 
was occupied by other topics—chiefly by 
the American War—and little regard 
was paid to Eastern questions. There 
had been a rebellion in Herzegovina, 
simultaneously witli the bombardment 
of Belgrade, but having nothing to 
do with that event; and after strong 
representations had been made on the 
subject by the Court of St. Petersburg, 
Lord Russell wrote, on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1862, to Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative at that Court— 


“ Her Majesty’s Government have to express 
their regret that they cannot agree with the 
views of Prince Gortchakoff either on the gene- 
ral question of interference in the affairs of 
Turkey or in the particular question of Monte- 
negro. Her Majesty’s Government have always 
understood that when Turkey was allowed to 
form part of the system of Europe she was to 
have all the advantages and be liable to all the 
duties of an independent State. She was, in 
short, to be as independent as Prussia or Portu- 
gal, Sweden or Saxony, and, on the other hand, 
to be bound like those States, by the faith of 
Treaties and the ties of international comity and 
goodwill. If this be so, it is not justifiable when 
Treaties are silent to interfere without necessity 
or provocation in a case where an insurrection 
has broken out in Turkey, and that insurrection 
has been supported by a neighbouring Prince. 
Such was the case in Herzegovina, where an 
insurrection broke out, and in Montenegro, from 
which it was fomented and supported. If the 
Prince of Montenegro was a vassal, the Sultan 
had aright to reduce him to obedience and to 
impose such conditions as will secure that obedi- 
ence for the future. If he was an independent 
Prince, the Sultan had a right to force him to 
accept such terms of peace as would prevent a 
renewal of such aggression. I will not 
conclude without giving, in a few words, the 
views taken by Her Majesty’s Government of 
what is going on in Turkey. If the Slavonic 
and Greek subjects of the Sultan rise in insur- 
rection and that insurrection is suppressed, the 
weight of authority will be made heavier, privi- 
leges will be withdrawn, and the money which 
ought to be expended in making roads and har- 
bours, and in promoting improvement, will be 
diverted to the pay and maintenance of a large 
military force. If, on the other hand, the dar- 
ling scheme entertained in some quarters of 
overthrowing the Turkish rule should be suc- 
cessful, Greeks and Slavonics will quarrel, each 
Province will claim supremacy, civil war will 
ravage the counties where the authority of the 
Sultan shall have been thrown off, and an appeal 
will be made to the Great Powers of Europe to 
put an end to this anarchy by dividing among 
themselves the Turkish Provinces. But the 
European Powers would hardly be abletoperform 
this task without giving rise to fresh conflicts— 
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probably to a general war. Such are the views 
which induce Her Majesty’s Government, while 
sincerely desirous of improving the condition of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, to refuse all 
countenance to projects which in Greece go by 
the name of the ‘great idea,’ and which, whe- 
ther Greek or Slavonic, tend to the disruption of 
all existing ties of allegiance in the Turkish 
Empire, and are more or less connected with the 
criminal intrigues of which Turkey feels the 
effects in Servia, and which aim no less at the 
subversion of every Monarchy in Europe than 
at the integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” 


That despatch was written by a Mem- 
ber of a Wesel to which belonged 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich and the Duke of Argyll; 
and he thought that before they ven- 
tured to utter such taunts against the 
Government, and to bring to bear upon 
them the terror of their influence 
throughout the country, which had been 
so strongly manifested in that House 
that night, he thought they should take 
a little pains to read up the history of 
the past. The policy indicated in that 
despatch was defended by the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich himself, 
who, on May 29, 1863, in the absence of 
Lord Palmerston, said in this House— 


‘Tt is not now necessary to go back to a dis- 
cussion of the causes of the Crimean War, butI 
am bound to say that when we speak of non- 
intervention in Turkey—when we speak of re- 
pudiating all ideas of resisting the natural and 
general development in force, numbers, and in- 
telligence of the Christians of that Empire—we 
by no means mean to assert that the ancient policy 
of this country is to be repudiated, and that we 
hold it henceforth a matter of indifference what 
schemes are formed by any foreign Power 
against the existence, or against the territorial 
independence, of the Ottoman Government. 
And I am bound to say also, that while a real 
and lively sympathy does exist throughout the 
country for the Christian population of Turkey, 
on the other hand there does exis! a belief that 
the principles on which the Crimean War was 
waged were sound principles... . Let us en- 
deavour to inculcate on the Ottoman Govern- 
ment a spirit of liberality and justice, so as to 
induce it to seek its strength rather in the mild 
and equitable treatment of its Christian subjects, 
than in straining its power against them; but 
let us remember that with the general obliga- 
tions of humanity and prudence in regard to the 
subjects of that Government must be combined 
those special obligations of good faith which we 
have undertaken towards the ruling authority 
itself.”—[3 Hansard, clxxi. 145-147. ] 


The same policy on the part of the 
Liberal Party could be traced up to the 
time of the Treaty of 1871. It must be 
borne in mind that meanwhile Reports 
were regularly received from the Con- 
suls about the state of the Ohristian 
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Provinces, and that those Reports 
showed as then existing the very same 
grievances which ultimately caused the 
people to rise—namely, denial of justice, 
the oppression of the zaptiehs, and grind- 
ing taxation. The right hon. Member 
for Greenwich said the other day in an 
off-hand way, when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer alluded to the Treaty of 
1871, the Government were not bound in 
making such a Treaty to know the state 
of every province in the Empire. This 
was a curious doctrine. As a matter of 
fact, the Government declared that it 
did know the state of the Provinces in 
question. But to show what the views 
of the right hon. Gentleman and of the 
Liberal Government were in 1871, he 
would read an extract from the proceed- 
ings of the House on March 30 in that 
year. Lord Enfield said, in answer to a 
Question— 


“The sacrifices of this country during the 
Crimean War of treasure, and the yet more 
precious sacrifice of blood, had not been thrown 
away. The position of Turkey since the Crimean 
War had been ameliorated. Turkey had been 
able to equip, man, and hold a Navy which was 
in a creditable state of efficiency, and her Army 
was in such a condition as would enable her to 
hold her own against hostile visitors. The in- 
ternal condition of Turkey had also improved 
since the Crimean War. The Danubian Pro- 
vinces had secured autonomy; the Christian 
population and subjects of the Porte were no 
longer as hostile to her rule as formerly 
It (the Treaty) assured her (Turkey) of the 
material support of her allies, not only in tithes 
of actual and existing danger, but when danger 
might only be apprehended.”’—[3 Hansard, cev. 
965-971. ] 


The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich also spoke on that occa- 
sion, and said he was perfectly satisfied 
so far as the position of the question 
was concerned in connection with the 
action of the Government, to let it rest 
on the {speech of his noble Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. It was clear, therefore, that 
the state of Turkey appeared to the 
right hon. Gentleman then to be satis- 
factory, notwithstanding the Consular 
reports, and the Treaty was, in conse- 
quence, renewed, and she received in- 
creased guarantees. Ifthe Government 
of that day now disowned all knowledge 
at that time of the state of the Turkish 
Empire, why had a favourable con- 
struction been then alleged as the rea- 
son of the Treaty? But up to a later 
date the policy of Her Majesty’s present 
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Advisers was approved by right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; and he was, there- 
fore, at a loss to understand why it was 
that the noble Lord the Leader of the Op- 
position in that House the other day took 
the Government to task for the despatches 
which had been written before the Re- 
cess. The noble Lord gave his ap- 
proval to the action of the Government 
up to the 31st of July last, when he dis- 
appeared from the House to find him- 
self, no doubt, in some pleasanter quar- 
ter. The noble Lord, on the occasion to 
which he referred, used these words— 

“From what I have said it will be clearly 
seen that I have no desire to place upon record 
any condemnation of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. I think that, in the main, the policy 
which they have adopted is right.” —[3 Hansard, 
ecexxxi, 224.] 


Coming from the Government side of the 
House that language would have been 
considered a general approval of the 
policy of the Government—coming from 
the noble Lord it was a positive bene- 
diction. He could not, however, con- 
ceive anything morecalculated to damage 
the character of public’ men than the 
attacks made on the speech delivered on 
the 9th of November by Lord Beacons- 
field at the Mansion House. We were 
at that time about to enter into the 
Conference. Lord Beaconsfield knew 
that the Russian Army had been mo- 
bilized, and that large masses of troops 
had been collected in the Caucasus, and 
wherever they could be placed in a 
menacing position to Turkey. He also 
was aware that the Austrian Army was 
in a state of high efficiency, and that 
France, Italy, and Germany were heavily 
armed. It was, therefore, the duty of 
Lord Beaconsfield to point out that we 
were not going into the Conference with 
fear ; but that, so far as our ability to 
carry on a war was concerned, we were 
on a footing with the most powerful 
nation. Last year, when a discussion 
had been raised by the hon. Member 
for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins), he (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) had said that our posi- 
tion was analogous to that in which we 
stood in 1853, when the Russians had 
crossed the Pruth, seeing that the Ser- 
vians had crossed the Drina and that 
our fleet had been sent to Besika Bay, 
where, if it had been sent sooner in 1853, 
the Crimean War, as had since been ad- 
mitted by a Russian diplomatist, would 
never have occurred. There were 
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certain analogies also in the case of 
speeches at the Mansion House. It 
was notorious that we had drifted 
into the Crimean War owing to the 
vacillation and the timid utterances of 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government. That 
noble Lord, on the 9th of November, 
1853, made a speech at the Mansion 
House in which he said— 


“In a country such as ‘ours, and in a height 
of civilization such as that in which we live, 
the real triumphs of a Minister must consist in 
promoting the progress of industry and the 
development of the national resources. Such a 
course is the object of Her Majesty’s present 
Government. I trust that nothing may happen 
to impede our onward progress, and that what- 
ever reforms may be necessary will be carried 
on in the absence of any disturbing causes, 
whether foreign or domestic. When last I 
stood up in this room as the guest of your Lord- 
ship’s predecessor, I declared that the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government was a policy of 
peace. I desire now to repeat that declaration, 
and I go further and say that no other prin- 
ciple of policy will ever be announced by me. 
But, emphatic as those words may be, let me 
not be understood as conceiving the impolicy of 
war, because the occasion may arise when war 
cannot be avoided, except at the expense of our 
country’s honour. All I can say is that, as far 


as I am concerned, war will never be undertaken 
except with reluctance and when imperatively 
demanded by the honour and interest of the 


country. Such I believe to be the duty of an 
English Minister as I am sure it is that of a 
Christian man.” 


But that very morning Lord Aberdeen 
had received a manifesto showing that 
war had been declared by Russia against 
Turkey, and two days before a Circular 
had been sent to Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sadors abroad stating that the English 
and French Fleets had been ordered to 
enter the Dardanelles. Within three 
weeks occurred the disasters of Sinope. 
Which, then, he should like to know, was 
the more likely to preserve the honour 
and interests of the country, the speech of 
Lord Aberdeen in 1853, or that of Lord 
Beaconsfield in 1876 ? And if the speech 
of the latter noble Lord was felt to be a 
menace to Russia—which it was never 
intended to be—it was only because 
for Party purposes attention had been 
called to his words by right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite and some less prudent 
practitioners who ‘darkened wisdom 
with words without knowledge.” As to 
the discussion of that evening and the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich, what struck him 
most about them was that they really 
meant nothing. He might say the same 
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of the right hon. Gentleman’s Questions, 
which were answered by his right hon, 
Friend the Secretary of State for War, 
who gave great proof of his capacity in 
being able to reply to inquiries so hazily 
conceived. As to our policy, he believed 
the proper course to pursue was to main- 
tain concert with the other Powers and 
neutrality, but armed neutrality, as at 
the present moment. There was, how- 
ever, great difficulty in preserving that 
concert, and the reticence shown by the 
Government as to the reports from Ger- 
many and France, showed how deli- 
cate was the task. In that absence of 
concert he would ask hon. Gentlemen 
opposite did they intend to act with 
Russia alone? And here he would re- 
mind those who, like a noble Duke in 
‘‘ another place,” urged the adoption of a 
course similar to that which was taken 
in the case of Syria, that there had been 
great difficulty in terminating the occu- 
pation of that country by foreign troops, 
although France had to send her soldiers 
to a great distance from their centre. 
If, then, Russian troops were once to 
enter the insurgent Provinces of Turkey, 
the difficulty of getting them out again, 
the House might rest assured, would be 
more formidable than hon. Gentlemen 
opposite perhaps foresaw. He, at the 
same time, had a great admiration for 
Russia and for her Ruler. He admired 
the devotion of the Russian people to 
thé Czar and to their religion; but 
unfortunately that devotion too often 
showed itself in a desire to extend their 
Sovereign’s dominion over territories 
which were not his, while their religious 
fervour was strongly tinctured with poli- 
ticalrapacity. He believed the peaceful 
professions of the Ozar were sincere, but 
the Russian people were often too strong 
for the Government. He could not 
forget the incorporation of Khiva, not- 
withstanding promises which had been 
made, nor the fact that in 1853, after 
the Russian Government declared that 
it had no intention of attacking Turkey, 
they immediately destroyed the Turkish 
fleet at Sinope. ‘‘But,” as Lord Pal- 
merston said in March, 1854— 

“The real question is, not what you would 
wish to see established in the Turkish Empire, 
but that which you are determined shall not be 
established—it is not what might be, but what, 
for the interest of all Europe, ought not to be. 
And that which ought not to be, and that which 
I trust Europe will take care shall not be, is the 
transfer of those countries to the sceptre of the 
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ie of Russia.” —[8 Hansard, cxxxii. 
278. 

He had but avery few words to add. 
He did not appeal to the mercy or for- 
bearance of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. If they could displace the Govern- 
ment, let them do it. But they could not, 
for he knew that the Government was 
supported by Parliament and the coun- 
try, with the exception of one or two 
little boroughs, which were of scarcely 
any consequence. The country desired 
to continue Her Majesty’s present Ad- 
visers in office, because it could not hand 
over its interests to men whose vacillation 
had brought on the Crimean War, or 
who were steeped to the chin in the 
humiliation of the Alabama Treaty. If 
the question were ever brought to issue, 
it would, at all events, be decided not 
by the cries of partizan disappointment, 
not by the petulance of tempestuous 
Dukes, nor by the balderdash of provin- 
cial Reform Clubs, but by the calm and 
deliberate perception and the earnest 
recognition by a Representative As- 
sembly of a righteous policy and a ster- 
ling national purpose. 

Mr. WHITWORTHstated thathaving 
been for 18 years in the service of Russia 
on the shores of the Black Sea, he might 
perhaps be permitted to say that that 
Power was but very little known, either 
by the House or by the Government. In 
dealing with the Government of Russia 
they were dealing with men of the high- 
est rank; but with the exception of the 
Emperor, who was the best man in his 
dominions, he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that the Members of the Government 
were adepts in lying—that they were 
full of deception, and that if any Minis- 
ter believed what they said, unless it 
answered their own purpose, he would 
be very much mistaken. Although 
Turkey was bad enough, unfair blame 
had been cast upon her. To his own 
knowledge there had not been a good 
Governor in Servia, Bosnia, or Herze- 
govina, whom Russian corruption had 
not soon got hold of. All the advan- 
tages she had gained in those countries 
had been obtained by bribery and cor- 
ruption. It had always been the case 
with Russia. These were matters which 
ought to be borne in mind. If he had a 
choice as to whether the Turks or Rus- 
sians should have Constantinople, he 
should say the Turks. They were truth- 
ful and honourable, which was more 
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than could be said of the Russians. In 
his opinion, if Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had not sent the Fleet to Besika Bay, 
there would have been war long before 
now. If Russia knew that Turkey would 
be assisted by any European Power, she 
would consider a good deal before she 
went to war, for any European Power 
could crush her easily. He did not think 
she was a formidable naval Power. He 
was interred in Moscow in 1854-6, 
during the Crimean War; and, although 
it was said that Russia did not suspend 
cash payments, people had to pay 20 
per cent in exchanging notes for gold. 
Moreover, if anyone went to the Bank 
tochange a £5 note, he had to wait four 
hours before he got the money. He 
liked the Russian people, and he knew 
no nation that would be more useful to 
England than Russia, if only she would 
give up her aggressive designs. England 
would also be very useful to her, for she 
had many things which we wanted, and 
we had hundreds of things which she 
wanted. For instance, he did not know 
of a single invention of any sort that 
ever emanated from Russia, and he did 
not think any hon. Member could men- 
tion one. The same could not be said of 
any other nation in Europe. He would 
give an instance of the ignorance of the 
English Government—or rather of their 
servants—at the time of the Orimean 
War. When the English Fleet appeared 
at the mouth of a river, and remained 
there five or six weeks, a single frigate 
might have sailed up the river to the 
town, and have destroyed everything 
there ; but, when he suggested it to the 
officers, they said they could not get up 
the river. These things ought to be 
known. They could not let Russia take 
possession of Constantinople. He did 
not know a greater evil that could happen 
to Europe. With respect to atrocities, 
it was a repulsive subject; but he had 
mentioned to many people facts that he 
had known himself, injuries inflicted by 
their own people upon honourable mar- 
ried women, as bad as ever were inflicted 
by the Turks. Therefore, if anyone 
were to say — ‘“‘ Fight for Constanti- 
nople,” he would fight. He believed 
no greater misfortune could befal Eu- 
rope than the extension of Russian rule 
to Constantinople. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that after the 
speech of his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War, he found it 
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difficult to understand what the Treaty 
engagements were which, in the words 
of Lord Derby’s despatch, might “‘ place 
England in a most unsatisfactory and 
even humiliating position,’’ because ‘‘the 
sympathies of the nation would be 
brought into direct opposition to those 
engagements.” The only Treaties that 
could be alluded to in the despatch were 
the Tripartite Treaty of 1856 between 
England, Austria, and France, and the 
Treaty of Paris of the same year, and he 
did not think that Lord Derby had 
referred to the former, for it was an 
almost impossible contingency that Aus- 
tria and France should call upon England 
to go to war in defence of Turkey. Be- 
sides, in a despatch of the 6th December, 
1876, to the Marquess of Salisbury, Lord 
Derby said that though this country 
would not use any military or naval 
force against the Porte, yet the Govern- 
ment of Turkey must understand that 
they must not expect any assistance from 
England. That was said, notwithstand- 
ing the Tripartite Treaty which he had 
just referred to. Could the despatch 
apply to the Treaty of Paris of 1856? 
The Secretary for War had said that 
that Treaty did not bind this country 
to go to war for Turkey; and, therefore, 
in neither case could the attitude of this 
country in the autumn be the cause of 
any peril to our Treaty engagements. 
It had been argued with great force 
that that Treaty did not bind this coun- 
try to go to war for Turkey, but what it 
did was this—England, Austria, France, 
Prussia, Russia, and Sardinia engaged 
to guarantee the independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. They promised and guaranteed 
so much at all events. Now, there had 
been no question throughout these dis- 
cussions about the territorial integrity 
of Turkey, which meant that the Porte 
should have titular sovereignty over the 
provinces, whatever might be the local 
administration. The right hon. Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) in May 
last said he was not ashamed to state 
that he would maintain the territorial 
integrity of the Turkish Empire. Then, 
as to its independence. What had been 
done during the past 18 months? It 
was laid down by Wheaton and other 
jurists that every foreign State might 
freely exercise its own rights without 
interference, and yet he found that 
instructions were sent to Lord Salisbury 
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which would lead to the most direct in- 
terference with the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, and Turkey had protested against 
this as an attack upon her independence, 
He did not say that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were wrong; on the contrary, 
he thought, they were right, but it was 
an interference with the independence of 
the Porte. By the common law of na- 
tions they had no right to interfere with 
each other, and the Treaty of Paris made 
that stronger. His object was to point 
out that as they had gone so far they 
need not be very squeamish in going 
still farther. He said that this country 
was in this dilemma—either it was bound 
by Treaty not to interfere, in which case 
it had broken that Treaty already, or it 
might deal with the Ottoman Govern- 
ment free from any Treaty engagement 
whatever, except that of the Tripartite 
Treaty, which Lord Derby said would 
not be put in force. Taken from any 
point of view, the hands of the Govern- 
ment of this country were practically 
free, and England might follow the dic- 
tates of justice and humanity. The 
agitation of last autumn had been much 
misrepresented and unfairly attacked. He 
took no part in that agitation because he 
did not want to do anything that might 
have the semblance of hostility to the 
Government. And whatever some impe- 
tuous orators might have said, there was 
no wish on the part of the great majority 
of the speakers to displace the Ministry. 
The people having had no distinct decla- 
ration of the intention of the Govern- 


ment not to go to war in favour of 
Turkey, thought it necessary to express 


the feeling of the nation. Lord Derby 
said to a deputation, which he (Mr. 
Forsyth) had himself attended, that he 
wished to know the feeling of the people 
of England; and it was not unnatural 
that when the minds of the people were 
stirred to their inmost depths by what 
had taken place in Bulgaria, they 
should resolve that, come what would, 
they would not go to war in defence of 
Turkey. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH: Sir, as this 
Eastern Question presents itself to my 
mind as one of nationality, the House, I 
am sure, will extend to me for a few mo- 
ments its indulgence. It is evident from 
the speeches of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Greenwich, and of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary of 
State for War, that the line of demar- 
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cation between Government and Oppo- 
sition must be more clearly defined than 
at present, before either Party can venture 
to indulge in the language of censure, 
or lay claim to be the true exponent of 
the national feeling. Both Parties are 
animated by an intense desire for peace 
—peace, I should say, almost at any 
price; and the difference in policy, if 
any real difference there be, has regard, 
not to the end, but to the means by 
which that end may be most effectively 
secured. The noble Earl, the head of 
the Government, in the early stage of 
the complication, conceived (and it must 
be acknowledged not without a show of 
reason) that the best way to preserve 
peace was to present a bold front to 
Russia; while Leaders of the Opposition 
imagined that the best way to attain the 
same end was to threaten Turkey. The 
threats (some of them at least) are very 
fierce on paper; butif examined minutely, 
they will appear to be harmless enough. 
The Liberal Party said, in effect, to 
Turkey—‘‘ We have sustained you so 
long, but your Bulgarian atrocities are 
more than we can sanction. If you 
imagine that for the sake of a traditional 


policy we will turn Bashi-Bazouks, and 
aid you in the perpetration of nameless 


horrors, you are mistaken. Our high 
morality forbids us going that length, 
and we indignantly disclaim all res- 
ponsibility for such practices.’ Such, 
so far as I am able to make out, was the 
policy, and such the morality, of the 
Liberal Party—a policy of ‘‘ Cease to do 
evil,” but unequal as yet to the morality 
of ‘Learn to do well.” At present the 
policies, or no-polices, of both sides of 
this House, bear so close a family like- 
ness, that it is impossible to distinguish 
between Cossacks and Osmanli in this 
House. The technical point under con- 
sideration obliges us to look further 
back than the Aylesbury speech, or the 
Guildhall speech, or the Conference at 
St. James’s Hall—to the time when the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Birmingham, uplifted his voice in this 
House in manly protest against a wanton 
war. Russia crossed the Pruth in virtue 
of a Treaty right, as the acknowledged 
protector of the Christian subjects of 
the Porte, who stood in need of protec- 
tion then as now, and I totally deny that 
a regard for the welfare of these op- 
pressed people entered into the motives 
of the allies. The motive of the Em- 
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peror of the French was purely dynastic 
—for French interests pointed then, as 
they point now, rather to alliance with 
Russia; the motive of Piedmont was 
Italian unification; and the motive of 
England was jealousy of Russia. The 
Treaty of Peace explains very clearly the 
motives of the Allies and the real ob- 
jects of the war. It crippled Russia, it 
exalted Turkey, and it placed the Chris- 
tian populations in a more helpless con- 
dition than before. So solicitous, indeed, 
did the Powers show themselves to be 
for the welfare of the poor Christians, 
that they emphatically abdicated all 
right to intervene for their protection 
in the future. They consigned them 
to the tender mercies of a Hatti-Houma- 
youn — whatever that means; but 
they bound themselves individually 
and collectively to abstain from inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Tur- 
key, and to support her indepen- 
dence and integrity. The Hatti-Hou- 
mayoun was from the first a dead letter; 
yet in face of that fact, that notorious 
fact, we find the Treaty of 1856 renewed 
in 1871, and by the right hon. Gentleman, 
whonow, in terms no less just than severe, 
denounces the crimes of Turkey—crimes, 
nevertheless, directly traceable, in no 
small degree, to that Treaty of 1856 and 
that renewal of 1871. I do not pretend 
to fathom the statesmanship, that having 
guaranteed the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire, that 
having condoned the violation of the 
Hatti-Houmayoun, commissions its 
Plenipotentiaries at Constantinople to 
turn the household of Turkey in Europe 
inside out, and arrange and disarrange 
everything from. the kitchen to the 
garret. That the Powers individually 
and collectively, Treaty or no Treaty, 
had a moral right to remonstrate 
with Turkey, and suggest improvements, 
is a proposition which does not stand in 
need of demonstration; but it is by no 
means clear that the Conference, in 
adopting as its basis the Treaty of 1856, 
and as its first principle the independence 
and integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
did not occupy from first to last an illegal 
position. A consciousness, indeed, of 
this illegality evidently weighed on the 
Plenipotentiaries throughout, for when 
the Porte objected that this proposition 
affected its independence, and its inte- 
grity, they felt that they had no re- 
source but to give way; and so conces- 
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sion followed concession on a sliding 
scale—minimum, reducible minimum, 
irreducible minimum—till the European 
concert, which opened with a flourish of 
trumpets, closed with a penny whistle. I 
do not share the regrets expressed t 
what is termed the failure of the Confer- 
ence. Its success I should have regarded 
as a calamity, for it would have prejudiced 
most materially the cause of the oppressed 
peoples by what would have been con- 
strued as a declaration on the part of 
Europe that with such a modicum of 
reform they ought to be satisfied, and it 
would have operated as a renewal of the 
lease of Turkish domination in Europe. 
Now, happily, all parties are free, and 
there is an end, no less by the action of 
the Porte itself, than of the Western 
Powers, of the Treaty of Paris. I hope 
that this Eastern Question will come 
before this House in a more regular 
form, and I am confident that, discarding 
Party considerations, and unterrified by 
the spectre of Panslavism, it will rise 
rise to the level of this great argument, 
and bring to bear on the discussion the 
light of those principles which give to 
this House its dignity, and will cause its 
voice to fall on the hearts of Kings and 


peoples as the echo of humanity. In the 
political system there are not only States 
but peoples, not only Powers but nations, 
and the most important consideration is, 
how are these latter affected by the 


Treaties in question? For though, 
Panslavism is indeed a fiction, a thing 
as baseless as the fabric of a vision, 
Slavism on the Save, the Danube, and 
the Drina is a reality, a fact, a verity. 
It struck its roots there before the Turk 
set foot in Europe, and four centuries of 
foreign domination have failed to eradi- 
cate it. A single battle has often sufficed 
to end a dynasty or overwhelm an Em- 
pire, but it has never in the world’s his- 
tory destroyed a nationality. An Empire 
went down at Kossova, but the soul that 
informed it found in Montenegro a re- 
fuge anda home. That soul passed into 
Servia, and when on that Palm Sunday, 
in 1815, Milosch unfurled in the church 
of Takovo the national flag, she sprang 
to her feet, and with the cry ‘‘ Time and 
my right,” flung the Crescent from the 
Rudrik mountains. Among the rugged 
mountains of North Albania a gallant 
tribe have preserved, pure and untarn- 
ished, alike the faith which St. Paul 
preached to the Thessalonians and the 
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sword which Scanderbeg waved on 20 
fields of victory. With Servia free, with 
Montenegro free, with Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia free, what can justify the belief in 
any rational mind that Bosnia, the Herze- 
govina, and Bulgaria can continue en- 
slaved. The Bosnians and the Herzegove- 
nese are one in race, in faith, in language, 
and in history with the Montenegring 
and the Servians—why should they not 
be one in freedom? It is not alleged that 
the Bulgarians are inferior in physical, 
moral, and intellectual attributes to the 
Wallaches—why should their political 
condition be one of degrading inferiority? 
We behold at the Antipodes a cluster of 
young free States, happy and pros- 
perous in the enjoyment of equal 
liberties, and owning free allegiance 
to the common Crown of this world- 
embracing Empire. Let us suppose, for 
a moment, that the responsible Govern- 
ment, which all now possess, had been 
conferred on two or three only of these 
colonies as the reward of successful re- 
bellion, while their sister colonies con- 
tinued to be governed as vilayets by 
Pashas from Downing Street — what 
would be the consequences? ‘That the 
Bosnias and Herzegovinas of Australia 
would rise, that the Montenegrins and 
the Servians would make common cause 
with them, and that a united people in 
arms would face the alternative of a 
common subjection or a common free- 
dom. No matter what the diversity of 
race, the same passions operate, the 
same interests prevail, the wide world 
over. The principles of right, justice, 
and equality are unaffected by degrees 
of latitude and longitude. Self-govern- 
ment and foreign domination in south- 
eastern Europe have borne respectively 
their natural fruits. Joumania, Monte- 
negro, and Servia are comparatively 
prosperous and progressive, because of 
their freedom ; Bosnia, the Herzegovina, 
and Bulgaria are withered and decrepid 
because of their servitude. Is it not 
manifest that this absurd and ruinous 
inequality must end, and that all must 
be reduced to the same level of subjec- 
tion, or lifted to the same eminence of 
freedom? A common subjection being 
an impossibility, common freedom is a 
necessity. What, then, is the Eastern 
Question? It isnot Russian domination 
—the Czar disclaims it, the Slavs would 
not brook it, Europe would oppose it, 
It is not Austrian domination—Austro- 
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Hungary disclaims it, the Slavs would 
not tolerate it, Europe would resist it. 
It is not Christianity against Islamism, 
for the gates of Janus were closed when 
the Prince of Peace was born. It is not 
the constitutionalism of Midhat Pasha, 
the sunburst of the Guildhall, or the 
humanitarianism of St. James’s Hall. 
It is simply national independence as 
represented by Servia and Montenegro 
against foreign domination as repre- 
sented by Turkey. If the provinces 
would unanimously agree to accept the 
nominal Suzerainty of the Porte, there 
would appear to be no insuperable ob- 
stacle in the way of a pacific solution. 
But that is a matter which rests entirely 
with the populations themselves, and 
which they must decide for themselves 
in a spirit of absolute freedom from 
external control. It must be assumed 
that they are the true judges of the de- 
gree of political independence which 
would satisfy their national aspirations ; 
and these aspirations, whatever they be, 
should be the barometer of Europe in 
their regard. In any event it must be 
admitted that they have fulfilled the 
conditions which could alone justify 
European intervention. They have put 
their case clearly and intelligibly before 
the world ; they have proved the reality 
of their grievances and the sincerity of 
their patriotism ; they have risen, they 
have faced the hazards and the suffer- 
ings of war; they have enkindled a con- 
flagration, whose glare is reflected from 
the walls of all the palaces and all the 
halls of legislation—these are the condi- 
tions, and they have been fully complied 
with. Is it reasonable to suppose that a 
people who have challenged the arbitri- 
ment of the sword, who have deliberately 
encountered the desperate risks of a war 
of independence, and who have not been 
beaten, will placidly accept a measure 
of administrative reform emanating from 
Constantinople, as a panacea for their 
wrongs and a fulfilment of their aspira- 
tions? They were in arms when the 
Andrassy Note was endorsed by the 
Powers and accepted by the Porte; yet 
they did not lay down their arms, but 
fought on more desperately than before. 
They rose, not to wrest a Magna Charta 
from a Sovereign whose sceptre they ac- 
knowledge, but to sever the connection 
with an Empire whose sway they repu- 
diate. Had representatives of the Slavs 
and the Greeks been admitted to the Con- 
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ference, much valuable time would have 
been saved, for I have no doubt that 
they would have informed the Plenipo- 
tentiaries that what their countrymen 
required was not an ameliorated servi- 
tude, an improved provincialism, a mol- 
lified subjection, but liberty, indepen- 
dence, and their lands; and that they 
were making bricks without straw in 
attempting, out of such materials as 
their pourparlers, their menaces, their 
concessions, their reforms, and their 
Protocols, to construct an edifice of peace. 
But it must be borne in mind that this 
Eastern Question has also an Hellenic 
aspect—that there is, as the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) has taught 
us, an Hellenic factor in the Eastern 
problem. And how will the Greeks be 
affected by the Treaties under discus- 
sion? The intelligence of her sons, her 
history, the wrongs inflicted by the 
Turks, the bloodshed in the War of In- 
dependence—all forbid Greece to rest, 
while Grecian lands, where the Greek 
element preponderates, are held and 
ruled as Turkish Provinces. There are 
no people in the world among whom the 
sentiment of national unity more largely 
prevails than the modern Greeks, and 
the common aspiration of them all is the 
establishment of a Kingdom which shall 
embrace the whole of the Greek race. 
From whatever island or shore they 
hail, whether from Candia, or Mace- 
donia, or Thessaly, or Epirus, they all 
consider themselves to be as rightful 
citizens of the Kingdom of Greece as if 
they had been born within the narrow 
limits imposed by European diplomacy 
as the boundaries of the Hellenic King- 
dom. The Greeks cherish a grateful 
recollection of George Canning; they 
have reason also to feel grateful to 
General Maison, who commanded the 
French auxiliary force in the Morea; 
and reason above all to hold in reve- 
rence the memory of the Emperor 
Nicholas, who, with his sword-hilt, 
stamped at Adrianople the Charter of 
of the independence of Greece ; but they 
have little reason to feel grateful to 
those diplomatists who, after one of the 
most heroic struggles on record, handed 
them over a kingdom restricted to the 
dimensions of a municipality. Pericles 
advised the Athenians to base their 
greatness rather on money and ships 
than on population and territory; but 
our modern diplomatists evidently 
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expected the Hellenic Kingdom to spring 
into greatness without either territory or 
population, while she drew her money 
and ships from the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes. Or, perhaps, anticipating the 
discoveries of Dr. Schliemann, they in- 
tended Greece should fatten on the 
bones of Agamemnon. I am not unmind- 
ful of the cession of the Septinsular 
Republic, or Ionian Isles; but that 
tardy surrender was made at a time, and 
under circumstances, that deprived the 
act of half its value and all its grace. 
The indiscreet disclosure of Sir John 
Young’s despatch left the British Go- 
vernment no alternative but to withdraw 
as the nominal protector, or remain as 
the avowed oppressor of the Ionians. It 
chose the better and the more prudent 
course. And now there are some mag- 
nanimous critics who delight to contend 
that the Hellenic Kingdom has failed to 
fulfil the expectations of its generous 
patrons, the diplomatists of England, 
France, and Russia. I know not what 
those expectations may have been, but 
it is susceptible of the clearest proof that 
Greece has fully justified the hopes of 
her real friends. If we regard her ma- 


terially, by the light of official docu- 
ments, it will be found that in popula- 


tion, trade, shipping, imports and 
exports, she has, within the period from 
1834 to the present date, progressed in 
aratio greatly exceeding that of most 
European States. Athens has been 
entirely rebuilt since the termination of 
the War of Independence. I have been 
assured that 50 years ago there was 
scarcely a house standing in Athens. If 
we regard her intellectually, her national 
University at Athens will compare not 
unfavourably with some more venerable 
and richly endowed institutions of learn- 
ing. Every town of any importance in 
the Kingdom has its Lyceum for in- 
termediate education, supported by 
the State, and the communal schools 
bring primary education within the 
reach of every Hellenic child. The 
English critic at least ought to be 
sparing in his comments, when he is 
reminded that even under the reign of 
King Otho, more money was applied an- 
nually to public instruction by the Greek 
Legislature, than was voted annually 
down to 1831 by the Parliament of Great 
Britain in aid of the education of the 
English people. In truth, the intellec- 
tual activity and development displayed 
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by the Greeks are wonderful amongst 
gay 8 so recently escaped from bon- 

age. I question if, regard being had 
to population, the modern literature of 
Greece, that which has sprung up in a 
few years under the inspiring influence 
of freedom, will suffer greatly in com- 
parison with that of any country in the 
world. In whatever aspect viewed, then, 
the Hellenic Kingdom, most unwisely 
and unjustly restricted as it was in di- 
mensions, must be recognized as a con- 
spicuous political success, a beacon light 
to the whole Hellenic race, and an 
inspiring example to the oppressed of 
every clime. Had the poet-hero of Mis- 
solonghi, like his comrade, the gallant 
swordsman General Church, lived to see 
the tree of liberty which he planted put 
forth such foliage, he would be the first 
to testify that his fondest dreams had 
been more than realized in the Greece of 
King George. Among the monuments 
that adorn or disfigure—it is a matter 
of taste—this metropolis, designed to 
perpetuate the memories of men, more 
or less great, or more or less small, the 
eye rests on no memorial of him who 
twined his hopes of being remembered in 
his line with his land’s language. Per- 
haps it is better thus—that neglected by 
his own, the world may more freely 
claim as its inheritance a genius so splen- 
did, and, with all his errors, a soul so 
grand. I feel proud, as an Irishman, of 
the privilege of placing an humble 
wreath on the tomb of him who gave to 
Greece his earliest song and his latest 
sigh, and whose first speech in the House 
of Lords was delivered in defence of the 
expiring liberties of my country. The 
revival of a Byzantine Empire, with a 
renewal, I suppose, on the Bosphorus of 
the exploits of the Heracleide, may be, 
and most probably is, a delusive dream; 
but an enlargement of the European 
Kingdom of Greece is an aspiration, a 
purpose of the Hellenic race which must 
be satisfied before there can be a settle- 
ment of the Eastern Question. When, 
after the battle of Navarino, limits were 
assigned by European diplomacy to the 
Kingdom of Greece, Thessaly, and 
Epirus, at least, and the islands of the 
/igean Sea, together with the Ionian 
Isles, the populations of which, mainly 
Greek, had shared the hazards and 
sufferings of the War of Independence, 
ought, in justice and in sound policy, to 
have been included as a portion of inde- 
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pendent Greece. Had this been done, 
there would have been no need of an 
Anglo-French occupation of the Pirseus 
during the Crimean War; no need of a 
Conference at Paris in 1869, to tie the 
hands of the Greek Government, and 
prevent it from openly identifying itself 
with the cause of the Cretan insurgents ; 
no need of the pressure brought to bear 
last year at Athens, and the delusive 
promises made, with a view to repress 


' the disposition of the Greeks to war; no 


need, perhaps, of the Conference at Con- 
stantinople, for, stimulated by the ex- 
ample, and sustained by the sympathy 
and support of a strong free State, the 
Slav provinces of European Turkey 
would, in all human probability, ere 
this have settled for themselves, and in 
the only way in which such causes ever 
can be settled, the relations which should 
subsist between them and the Ottoman 
Porte. The same considerations of 
justice and sound policy which ought to 
have dictated this course in the year 
1828 are as cogent now as they were 
at that time. Yet I do not maintain 
that it would be expedient for foreign 
Powers to originate an attempt to rescue 
this population from the domination of 
their oppressors, because nations can 
seldom enjoy true liberty and indepen- 
dence unless they win these blessings 
by their own efforts and sacrifices; but 
at least such efforts and such sacrifices 
should not be discouraged by the Powers 
of Europe. Slavery may be imposed on 
a people—liberty cannot be, she must be 
won—and as a rule the greatness of the 
effort made to win her is the measure of 
the fitness to receive her, the best pre- 
paration for her enjoyment, and the 
surest guarantee of her permanency. 
The Greeks, at all events, have proved 
themselves, and doing so have shown 
that the spirit of nationality, like the 
spirit of nature, is imperishable, and 
survives 


“What Goth, and Turk, and Time hath spared 
not.” 


Temple and monument moulder into 
dust — silent the oracle; but the cleft 
mountain and the caverned waterfall are 
unchanged, and the Fountain of Castalia 
still sends forth its sparkling rill. The 
obvious duty of Europe, it seems to me, 
is simply to second the designs of na- 
ture, and help those who show a dis- 
position m y to help themselves. 
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There are interests, we are told, which 
must be protected; but if they be bond 
Jide interests, there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in finding a mode of protection 
without trenching on the rights of op- 
pressed peoples. I grant that until the 
time shall have arrived for determining 
who shall be the eventual masters of 
Constantinople, it is for the interest of 
Western Europe that the status quo 
should be maintained on the shores of 
the Bosphorus. But with a view even 
to such an eventuality, I ask if a free 
Bulgaria, and a free Thessaly, Epirus, 
and Macedonia, would not be of legiti- 
mate interests, a surer and more becom- 
ing defence, than Turkish forts on the 
Danube, or fortified passes in the Bal- 
kans? The forts and passes may be 
captured — it is an affair of science, 
of strength, at the most, of time; but 
free institutions, upheld by hearts and 
hands of free-born men, form against 
lawless adventure an impassable barrier. 
If—which I do not believe—the first 
line of defence of the Indian Empire 
must begin on the Danube or the Bal- 
kans, let free institutions span the river 
and guard the passes. The small States 
of Belgium and Holland fulfil a most 
important function in the European sys- 
tem, and I fail to comprehend what in- 
terest in the East or in the West would 
suffer detriment from the establishment 
of a South-Eastern Belgium and a South- 
Eastern Holland. The spirit of the age, 
and the accepted morality of fait accom- 
pli, favour the accumulation of large 
Empires, and save where here and there 
a little Switzerland, a Portugal, a Den- 
mark, a Belgium, ora Holland gleams 
like an oasis, the map of Europe is a 
wilderness of incongruous immensities. 
Does not a wise statesmanship dictate 
the policy of omitting no opportunity of 
helping into life similar small communi- 
ties? The material is there — it only 
awaits the artist’s hand to mould it into 
form. From where Danube pours his 
impetuous flood through the “ Iron 
Gates,’ to where the Attic wave beams 
with its ‘‘ countless smiles,” from Black 
Sea to Adriatic, there stretches a fruitful 
and romantic region, the home of historic 
races; and I can picture for statesman- 
ship no loftier ambition, for power no 
prouder prerogative, than to aid the 
struggles of such countries and such 
peoples to emerge from the tomb in 
which for centuries they have lain, and 
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rejoice at last in the dawn of their 
Easter Sunday. History a itself, 
and now Europe is perplexed by a 
problem similar to that which 50 years 
ago exercised its statesmanship and put 
in motion its arm. Europe has grown 
older, and become, perhaps, more selfish 
and less chivalrous; but the cause in 
issue now is the same as was in issue 
then, and good reasons, I submit, must 
be shown to justify a departure from the 
policy prescribed by the genius of Mr. 
Canning and of Lord Palmerston. I 
decline to believe that the Republic of 
Mac Mahon is less disposed to sympa- 
thize with and to aid noble causes, than 
was the Monarchy of the Bourbons. 
Napoleon the Third, on sending the 
expeditionary force to Syria, said— 

‘‘ Wherever the flag of France is advanced, 
the nations see that a great cause precedes, and 
a great people follow it!” 

And surely a still glorious flag never 
shed its halo round a cause more sacred 
than that of a people struggling to be 
free. The form of government, whether 
it be despotic, or aristocratic, or demo- 
cratic, or mixed, which may prevail in 
any country, is a matter of secondary 
consideration. The one thing needful is 


that she be independent. Wanting that, 
she is nothing—a mere geographical 
definition, covering a certain space on 
the world’s chart, but unknown and 
unreckoned in the sphere of humanity. 
Russia to many is a name of terror. 


I am no Russo-phile. Where I a 
Circassian, I would have been a fol- 
lower of Schamyl; were I a Pole, I 
would have been found in the ranks of 
the scythe-armed men; but when Russia 
is in the right, as by the admission of 
Europe she now is, she is entitled to the 
sympathy, the respect, and the support 
of Europe. Inchampioning the cause of 
the oppressed in the Turkish Provinces, 
she may be actuated to some extent by 
selfish motives—what nation is not so 
actuated at times?—but to those who 
attribute to her sinister motives I would 
say, look to Berlin, where perchance you 
may find the commodity, and be spared 
the journey to St. Petersburg. The 
same motives, no doubt, actuate Russia 
now as in 1829, but we saw her pause 
then in her career of victory to give 
freedom to a nation. The same influences 
which induced her then to dictate peace 
at Adrianople would be equally effica- 
cious, I should think, now to induce her 
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to pause again in a career of conquest, 
and dictate another peace, wider still in 
its scope, and destined, it may reason- 
ably be presumed, to prove more benefi- 
cent still in its operation. I take for 
granted that the Treaty of 1856 can 
never more be appealed to—that it is no 
longer law in Europe. Every Power, 
the Porte included, has recovered its 
freedom of action—so, too, have the 
nationalities, the Slavs and the Greeks, 
and they now, not the Powers, are mas- 
ters of the situation. If they choose to 
accept the reforms of Midhat Pasha, and 
furl the flag of independence, no Power 
will be called on to intervene—it is 
their affair. If, however, as is most 
probable, rejecting the reforms and 
the constitutions, they resolve to renew 
the strife and fight on, not for the irre- 
ducible minimum, not for a foreign Com- 
mittee, so truly described by the noble 
Earl, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, as the worst Government any 
country could have, but for political 
autonomy pure and simple, then inter- 
vention becomes a necessity, imposed by 
duty, and sanctioned by right. Why 
should the work of pacification, for such 
in its true sense it is, be cast upon 
Russia alone? Why should the desti- 
nies of an important portion of Europe, 
and of millions of people, be left to the 
disposal of three Emperors? What 
Power is there that, having commis- 
sioned a Plenipotentiary to Constantino- 
ple, and having expended a Black Sea 
of philanthropic ink in denunciation of 
Bulgarian atrocities, so blinded by ego- 
tism as to imagine, for a moment, it 
can fold its arms and remain benevo- 
lently neutral, while another Power 
sheds her blood for objects about which 
it could only scribble and declaim? This 
country, though, offered a powerful 
alliance, stood benevolently neutral 
while the last struggle of the Poles 
was being terribly suppressed; benevo- 
lently neutral while the Duchies were 
wrested from Denmark; benevolently 
neutral while Alsace-Lorraine was torn 
from France—and, I trust I may be 
pardoned the expression of a hope, that, 
should a similar ignominious policy now 
prevail, she may be debarred from ap- 
pearing even as a gleaner on the harvest- 
field of the Danube. What though the 
triumph of the Slav liberty on the Bal- 
kans should open to Russian vessels of 
war the Straits of the Bosphorus and the 
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Dardanelles? On what ground of jus- 
tice, or even expediency, can the existing 
prohibition be defended? The argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Birmingham, is irrefutable. 
These Straits are not to be compared to 
rivers which have their sources in Tur- 
kish territory—they are natural high- 
ways, connecting sea with sea—but the 
prohibition operates as a blockade of a 
wide sea, fed by great rivers having 
their sources in Russian territory, and 
on the shores of which that Power pre- 
dominates. The Treaty imposed by 
Cimon of Athens on Artaxerxes con- 
tained, it is said, a similar prohibition— 
that no Persian vessel of war should 
navigate between the Black Sea and the 
coast of Pamphylia; but that was be- 
fore the era of free trade, and at the 
close of a series of wars which shed 
imperishable lustre on the Grecian arms. 
Russia has never sustained any such re- 
verses at the hands of any Power, or of 
any combination of Powers. I never 
could discover what danger the West 
has to apprehend from Russia. Her 
destiny impels her eastward, and there 
her mission must necessarily be one of 
civilization. But this question is not, 
and, unless through sheer mismanage- 
ment, never can become, one of terri- 
torial aggrandizement. The principles 
which control it, co-extensive with the 
human race, and immortal as the soul, 
lift it high above the sphere, and will 
preserve it from the contamination, of 
vulgar ambition. We hear much of 
Turkish armaments, the concentration 
of troops in Bulgaria, and a powerful 
fleet under the command of an English 
admiral in the Sea of Marmora; but, if 
a genuine sentiment of nationality ani- 
mate the hearts of Slavs and Greeks, if 
the passion for independence, like the 
old Greek fire, has kept on burning be- 
neath the waters of persecution, arma- 
ments and fleets will perish, as perished 
the hosts of Sennacherib before the 
hand of the destroying angel, and the 
down-trodden of centuries shall resume 
their place of honour yet in Israel. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he did not rise 
to answer the eloquent speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
or to enter at length on the Eastern Ques- 
tion, believing that other and more con- 
venient opportunities would be afforded 
for its full discussion. He agreed in 
every word which had fallen from his 
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right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War. The position assigned to 
Turkey by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) with regard to the 
Treaties appeared to afford a remark- 
able illustration of the old saying — 
“‘ Heads, I win; tails, you loose.” His 
object in rising was to make some in- 
quiries, in order, if possible, to make 
that line of demarcation more distinct 
which the hon. Member had just referred 
to, and to ask one or two questions of 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich, 
from whom the House was entitled to 
demand some explanation. He trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite would 
be able to give a distinct and definite 
answer. He could not complain of this 
course. He had taken an exceedingly 
active part in the discussion which had 
arisen during the Recess in regard to 
this question—as many people thought 
an exceedingly mischievous part, and 
not by any means calculated to assist, 
but to retard any wise and happy solu- 
tion of this momentous question. He 
need not remind the House of the course 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
thought proper to take. They could 
not forget the deliberate and persistent 
attempts which had been made through- 
out the Recess—not by the Liberal 
Party or the noble Lord (the Marquess 
of Hartington) opposite—to their credit 
be it spoken—but by a certain portion 
and clique of that Party, headed by the 
right hon. Gentleman, to regulate the 
foreign policy of this country by pam- 
phlets, by speeches at public meetings, 
and by a so-called national Conference, 
instead of leaving it in the hands of the 
Executive Government, who alone could 
possibly possess the requisite informa- 
tion which enabled them to deal with 
the question. That was a mode of pro- 
ceeding obviously open to very great 
objection. It must be attended with 
great inconvenience to all parties con- 
cerned. He was not prepared to say 
that the policy of every Government 
under all circumstances, and at any time, 
must be'accepted as a matter of course, 
without cavil or dispute by its opponents 
or by the country; but he did say this, 
that such a course as that pursued by 
the right hon. Gentleman must entail 
on those who adopted it the most 
immense responsibility. It was a 
course which nothing could justify, but 
circumstances of the most supreme ne- 
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cessity. [ Cheers and counter cheers. Whe- 
ther that justification or that necessity 
existed in the case—as he gathered from 
the cheers he heard—was a matter on 
which there would be very considerable 
difference of opinion; but it was clear 
that the right hon. Gentleman accepted 
the position and all the responsibility 
which it entailed. [Mr. Guapsrone: 
Hear, hear!] More than that, he had 
told them distinctly, while admitting the 
full responsibility and the immense 
weight of censure he would justly incur 
in the absence of full justification for 
the course he had taken—he had told 
them in what he considered his justifica- 
tion was to be found. He said at the 
Conference held in St. James’s Hall on 
the 9th of December—and that was his 
excuse for attending the meeting and 
taking part in the agitation—he said— 

““We believe that the power, the influence, 
and the reputation of England for a long period 
of time with regard to this enormous question 
have been used for a purpose and to an effect 
directly at variance with the convictions of the 
people of this country.” 


[Mr. GuapstonE: Hear, hear!] He 
was quoting the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and that was the sum and 


substance of the indictment against Her 
Majesty’s Government contained in the 
whole of his speeches, and a graver or 
amore serious charge to bring against 
any existing Administration it would not 


be easy to imagine. Now, if the right 
hon. Gentleman was correct in his views 
as to the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment at the time, or if he was in- 
fallible in his judgment of the {feelings 
of the people of England, then there 
would be much to be said for the course 
which he had pursued. But they knew 
that the right hon. Gentleman, far from 
being infallible, was often extremely 
mistaken as to his views of the people. 
From the last General Election and from 
various other sources he could show, if 
it were needful to do so, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had been mistaken be- 
fore, as assuredly he had been mistaken 
in this case. Nor was that much to be 
wondered at, if they considered the 
sources from which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman sought his information. Where 
did the right hon. Gentleman look for it 
in this case in particular? Not in that 
House from the legitimate and direct 
Representatives of the public opinion. 
No: it had been from very different 
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sources, which he (Mr. Chaplin) would 
tell to the House. It was from public 
meetings, for the most part arranged 
and prepared for his reception by local 
Party organizations; from the cheers of 
the populace brought together by Liberal 
clubs at various railway stations, where 
the right hon. Gentleman, of course, 
chanced to be passing; and last, not 
least, from the so-called ‘‘ National Con- 
ference’ in St. James’s Hall, which, as 
far as he could discover, was little else 
than a packed meeting of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s supporters, to which each 
of them was admitted by ticket. He 
would say, without scruple or hesitation, 
from his place in that House, that, so 
far as its national character and national 
name were concerned, a more bare- 
faced, audacious sham and imposture 
could not be imagined. Those were the 
sources to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man looked for his information. Now, 
there were many on that side who were 
and had been warm and consistent sup- 
porters of the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and who therefore, being pro- 
bably regarded by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as accomplices in their miscon- 
duct, were placed in this totally false and 
unfair position—that while they had 
been the victims so long of all the 
charges and accusations of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s torrents of eloquence, there 
seemed to be no disposition on his part, 
now that he was brought face to face at 
last with those whom he had so long 
greatly maligned, to test the opinion of 
Parliament as between him and them, 
or give them the benefit of an appeal to 
that tribunal from which alone we could 
hope to learn the true, reai, and delibe- 
rate voice of the people of England. 
The speeches and writings with which 
the right hon. Gentleman had flooded 
the country bore this construction, that 
the misconduct of the supporters of the 
Government lay chiefly in this— that 
while the right hon. Gentleman would 
be prepared to go to war for the coercion 
of Turkey, they were not prepared to 
adopt so extreme and violent a course. 
In these circumstances he wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman these ques- 
tions—Did he intend by a definite Motion 
to test the truth and the justice of his 
accusations, and to take the opinion of 
Parliament on the misconduct with which 
he charged Her Majesty’s Government? 
Did the right hon. Gentleman mean to 
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meet or to evade that obligation? One 
of two things, the right hon. Gentleman 
must do. He must make good or with- 
draw his assertions, that was clearly a 
duty from which he could not escape; 
for he (Mr. Chaplin) held, without a 
shadow of doubt, that when a Member 
of Parliament in a position so eminent 
as the Member for Greenwich traversed 
the country from north to south, and 
from east to west, levelling charges and 
accusations broadcast against his oppo- 
nents, especially at times when he knew 
they could not be there to repel them. 
There was no other course which it was 
open to a man of honour to follow. 
[“ Order.””] 

CotonEL MURE: I rise to Order. A 
personal attack of this kind is most 
offensive. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to put to 
you, Sir, whether it is competent for the 
hon. Member to instruct me as to the 
only course which it is open for me as a 
man of honour to follow? 

Mx. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
in making use of that expression has 
exceeded the limits of Parliamentary 
discussion. 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, he withdrew, 


of course, any expression he might have 
used which was not in accordance with 
Parliamentary custom, and begged to 
offer an apology to the right hon. Gen- 


tleman. Then he would say there was 
no other course which, in his humble 
opinion, it was the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s duty to follow. Secondly, he 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
when he appealed in the passionate 
terms which he did in his last speech at 
Taunton to the people of England, to 
grapple with the great duty which they 
had to perform, and to emulate by their 
own deeds the glorious deeds of their fore- 
fathers, to tell them what was the great 
duty which he meant them to undertake, 
and the means by which he considered 
it could be performed? The Conference 
had just then come to an end, and he 
(Mr. Chaplin) understood it to mean 
that they should coerce Turkey in order 
to make her accept those proposals. 
Turkey, it was perfectly clear, would 
not now be coerced without war. Whe- 
ther Turkey, at one time, might not 
have listened to England if it had not 
been for the suspicions of England en- 
gendered by the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his unsparing onslaughts upon 
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her, was a matter which was open to 
room for some doubt. These were the 
questions which he wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, and to which he 
was bound to give a definite and distinct 
answer. The right hon. Gentleman in 
one of his speeches claimed the position 
of an independent Member of Parlia- 
ment. He (Mr. Chaplin) also claimed 
the same position, and, speaking from 
his place on that side as an independent 
Member, he would tell the right hon. 
Gentleman he could not now shelter him- 
self under that plea. If there was one 
thing made clearer than another during 
the Recess it was this—that the Leader- 
ship of the Opposition in the country 
had been entirely dissociated from the 
Leadership of the Opposition in that 
House; and having accepted that posi- 
tion in the country the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could not escape the obligations 
or the legitimate consequences which it 
involved in that House. Upon every 
ground of decency and justice it was 
his duty to test the opinion of Parlia- 
ment as to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. It was true by the Forms of the 
House the right hon. Gentleman could 
not meet that challenge to-night; but 
if the House wished it, he believed 
it was perfectly competent for him to 
provide the right hon. Gentleman with 
that opportunity by concluding with a 
Motion. But first let him say that above 
and before any mere question of the 
position in which hon. Gentlemen on 
that side of the House were placed by 
his very unusual course, there was 
one point yet to consider which the 
right hon. Gentleman would himself 
admit was of surpassing importance. 
The peace of the Continent at this very 
moment was wavering in the balance. 
Peace or war at this moment depended 
on the action of Russia, and the action 
of Russia he firmly believed, depended 
and waited on the public opinion of 
England. The right hon. Gentleman 
had been the first to rouse that opinion 
elsewhere. He challenged the right 
hon. Gentleman here in his place in the 
House to invite the expression of the 
opinion of the Imperial Parliament—the 
only source from which they could ever 
measure the depth and the strength of 
the national voice. God forbid that 
that voice should be for war; if it were, 
the immediate action of Russia was cer- 
tain, and he feared to think where such 
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a policy might end. But if on the spot 
Parliament distinctly rejected such a bad 
and monstrous proposal, he would hope 
against hope that peace might even yet 
be secured. Then England would have 
much cause to rejoice that her coun- 
cils were no longer swayed by one whose 
voice during the Recess had done so 
much to impair that respect and esteem 
which they on all sides felt for him in 
that House, and to shake to its founda- 
tion the great and splendid reputation of 
a man whom England had long learnt to 
regard, and as he and all admitted him 
to be, among the greatest of her sons. 
He begged to move the Adjournment of 
the Debate. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I rise to 
second the Motion for the Adjournment. 
For the first time in the course of a 
public life, approaching nearly half a 
century, I have been accused by the hon. 
Gentleman who has just spoken of a 
disinclination to meet my opponents in 
fair fight. ‘‘ He cannot,” the hon. Gen- 
tleman modestly says of me, ‘‘ meet us 
face to face.” He further tells us he 
learns the opinion of the country from 
public meetings. Why, I ask, did not 


the hon. Gentleman come to those public 


meetings? He says that I have been 
east and west, that I have been north 
and south. If that be true, there has 
been plenty of opportunity for him and 
his friends to attend those meetings. 
Then the hon. Gentleman says that the 
Conference in St. James’s Hall was a 
packed meeting; and it was a packed 
meeting, in the sense in which I believe 
every meeting held by a Conservative 
Club and a Conservative Association is 
a packed meeting. [Lord GzorcE 
Hamitton: National, ry I will 
‘ deal with the noble Lord next, if he likes 
to make another attack without making 
these interlocutory speeches. Mean- 
while, let me say that if the hon. Gen- 
tleman, to whose speech I was adverting, 
had had a hundredth part of the ex- 
perience I have had of the feelings of 
the people of this country, so far from 
charging me to-night with having gone 
east and west and north and south for 
the purpose of inciting public meetings, 
he would have known what every man 
acquainted with me knows—he would 
have known what every person whom I 
have visited, Tory as well as Liberal, 
is perfectly acquainted with — that I 
have on every occasion shrunk from 
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meeting the public. [‘‘Oh!”]  Yeg, 
Sir, I repeat it, and I will supply the 
hon. Gentleman, if he likes, with the 
names of those Tory gentlemen to whom 
he may appeal in confirmation of my 
statement. But such is the depth and 
strength of the sentiment that has taken 
possession of the mind and heart of 
England in reference to this question, 
that I, in my poor and feeble person, 
simply because I have been associated 
with that sentiment, have felt it almost 
impossible to avoid the manifestation of 
this almost unexampled national and 
popular feeling. As to the St. James’s 
Hall Conference, not only in point of 
form, but of substance, it was entitled to 
the name of a National Conference; be- 
cause it aimed at expressing — and 
believed it was expressing—the senti- 
ments of the nation—[Lord Gzrorez 
Hamitton: That is a mistake. ]|—just as 
in former times—I think about the time 
when the noble Lord was born—there 
was what was called a National Anti- 
Corn Law League, which was derided 
on the same ground as the noble Lord, 
with his mature experience, derides the 
St. James’s Hall Conference. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to a point of Order. The 
right hon. Gentleman says I derided 
the national sentiment. I beg to say 
that I did nothing of the sort. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The noble Lord 
has risen to Order, but I think he is 
very disorderly. Nor did I say that he 
derided the national sentiment, but that 
he derided the assumption of the title 
of ‘‘ National”? by the Conference at 
St. James’s Hall; and I said that what- 
ever the propriety of that title might be 
in point of form, it reminded me of 
another title assumed by another private 
association—the National Anti-Corn Law 
League—which was equally derided 
about the time of the birth of the noble 
Lord. But it proved its nationality, 
first by overcoming the obstinate resis- 
tance of the Party to which the noble 
Lord belongs. That Party existed—a 
fact which he does not seem to know— 
before he was born. If he thinks it 
came into existence with himself, I as- 
sure him it is a mistake. And that 
League proved its nationality, secondly, 
by this—that it came to express the 
universal sentiment of the nation, s0 
that now no man ventures to lift up his 
voice and say, ‘I'am a vindicator and 
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an apologist of the Corn Laws.” This 
is an answer to the noble Lord who in- 
terrupted me. The hon. Gentleman 
has put to me some questions, under cir- 
cumstances which, I suppose, he thought 
most convenient, upon a subject relating 
to the rather dry matter of the interpre- 
tation of Treaties, on which I endea- 
voured to confine myself in the strictest 
manner to the terms of my Notice. The 
hon. Gentleman, as he said, did not pro- 
pose to follow the eloquent speech of the 
hon. Member who preceded him—a task 
which he might have found rather diffi- 
cult, but he produced instead his pre- 
pared interrogatories, and the well-ar- 
ranged sentences by which they were 
wound into a series. That is a specimen, 
forsooth, of the courage with which the 
“Knight of the Shire” instructs me, 
after my long service in this House, as 
to my duty in public life, and reproaches 
me with unwillingness to meet a cham- 
pion equal to himself. He says, Sir, 
that I have been an inflammatory agi- 
tator, and that as soon as I have got into 
this House I have shown no disposition to 
chant in the same key. But before 
these debates are over—before this 
question is settled—the hon. Gentleman 
will know more about my opinions 
than he knows at present, or is likely 
to know to-night. I am not about 
to reveal now to the hon. Gentleman 
even the insignificant secrets of a mind 
so inferior to his own. I am not so 
young as to think that his obliging in- 
quiries supply me with the opportunity 
most advantageous to the public interest 
for laying out the plan of a campaign. 
By the time the hon. Member is as old 
as I am, if he comes in his turn to be 
accused of cowardice by a man of the 
generation next to himself, he probably 
may find it convenient to refer to the 
reply I am now making, and to make it 
a model, or, at all events, to take from 
it hints and suggestions with which to 
dispose of the antagonist that may then 
rise against him. The hon. Gentleman 
says there is a tremendous feeling abroad 
in the country—tremendous it is, not in 
its violence, but in its depth of force, 
and, thank God, that it is abroad; and 
the hon. Gentleman says it was I who 
was the first to arouse it by pamphlets 
and by speeches. It is unquestionable 
that I published a pamphlet on the 5th 
or 6th of September of last year, and it 
is equally unquestionable that I made a 
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speech to my constituents on, I think, 
the 9th of the same month; and it seems 
from the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
that owing to this pamphlet and speech 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been terribly disturbed. The whole 
country, we are told, has been disturbed 
from end to end; and peace has been 
prevented from settling down upon 
Europe. I really feel such a temptation 
to accept the gigantic and exaggerated 
compliments of the hon. Gentleman ; the 
incense which he offers upon my altar, 
so to call it, is so fragrant and rises in 
such a steam to Heaven, that I am 
almost sorry to be called upon to enter 
into conflict with the hon. Gentleman. 
But, Sir, I cannot, notwithstanding the 
force of this temptation, forget my alle- 
giance to truth; and if I am told that 
by the pamphlet I wrote and the speech 
I delivered I have done all this mischief 
and agitated Europe and the world, let 
me ask why the hon. Gentleman did 
not, by writing another pamphlet and 
delivering another speech, put the whole 
thing right? Am I the only man to 
whom it is permitted by law to write a 
pamphlet, or to whom is given the per- 
mission, according to Constitutional 
practice, to address his constituents ? 
It was the public arena of discussion 
into which I descended, most reluctantly 
and very late, but with the deep and 
full conviction—with regard to which 
the hon. Gentleman has not in the least 
overstated my case—that the responsi- 
bility was great, that it was impossible, 
in my opinion, to justify questioning the 
course of the Government on a matter 
of most important national policy in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, unless 
upon a plea as broad as that which I 
advanced—namely, that in my deep and 
firm conviction they had unintentionally 
misrepresented the sentiment of the 
country, and were using its power and 
influence for purposes which were in 
direct antagonism to the best and deepest 
wishes of its heart. That is the justifi- 
cation on which I stood and stand. But 
the hon. Gentleman says I did it, and I 
heard another hon. Gentleman say to- 
night that I did it. Really, to a certain 
extent, it administers an agreeable irri- 
tation to whatever vanity one may pos- 
sess to hear such immense results attri- 
buted to so trifling forces. But if any- 
thing was done by me, it was done in 
the same way that a man applies a match 
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to an enormous mass of fuel which has 
been already prepared; and the indica- 
tion of a point towards which the public 
sentiment should be directed was all 
that could possibly be required. My 
hon. Friend the Member for the Isle of 
Wight (Mr. B. Cochrane) in the early 
part of his speech said that I had done 
all this, but a little later he seemed 
to have forgot what he had said, and 
ascribed the whole of what he had pre- 
viously attributed to me to Lord Shaftes- 
bury, in the course of a speech which he 
delivered in St. James’s Hall. I there- 
fore feel the greatest satisfaction in 
making over to Lord Shaftesbury the 
palm and the prize. I rejoice that he 
was my leader, and that I was his fol- 
lower in a cause so noble and so good. 
But we have some other evidence before 
us. This dreadful pamphlet of mine— 
which, it seems, nobody thought fit to 
answer, and by answering to paralyze— 
was published on the 5th or 6th of Sep- 
tember. Aye, but what was said on the 
22nd of August? The literature of the 
hon. Member, with all the time he has 
taken, and all the careful preparation of 
his speech in every sentence, has not 


been able to get deep into the confidence 


of the massive Blue Books. On that 
day Lord Derby telegraphed, in effect, 
to Sir Henry Elliot that— 


“* Any sympathy which was previously felt in 
England towards Turkey has been completely 
destroyed by the recent lamentable occurrences 
in Bulgaria. The accounts of outrages and 
excesses committed by the Turkish troops”— 
notably Bashi-Bazouks—“ upon an unhappy, 
and for the most part unresisting population, 
has roused an universal feeling of indignation 
in all classes of English society, and to such a 
pitch has this risen that in the extreme case of 
Russia declaring war against Turkey, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would find it practically 
impossible to interfere in defence of the Ottoman 
Empire.” 


This was written a fortnight before my 
poor pamphlet was published and 10 
days before it was even announced. 
Therefore, it is that, flattered as I am 
by the attack of the hon. Gentleman, 
and tempted as I am to appropriate 
what I regard, coming from him, as 
praises, I must, in deference to truth, 
point out that I was simply an humble 
collaborateur with the English people in 
a work which they had taken into their 
own hands. In a matter of humanity 
and justice they required no instructor. 
It was the nation that led the classes 


Mr. Gladstone 
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and the leaders, and not the classes and 
leaders who led the nation. Let me ask 
what are the questions of the hon. Gen- 
tleman? He asks whether I will test 
the opinion of this House? I have a 
great respect for the opinion of this 
House ; but does he want me to test the 
opinion of a traditional House of Com- 
mons, or of the particular one in which 
he happens to sit? I have had the 
felicity of sitting with the hon. Gentle- 
man in other Houses of Commons; but 
I do not recollect that he had in those 
earlier days the same respect he now 
professes for the opinion of the House, 
or that he regarded them as the infal- 
lible indicators of public opinion, that he 
seems to think this House’ must unques- 
tionably be. I will tell the hon. Gen- 
tleman something in answer to his ques- 
tions, and it is that I will tell him nothing 
at all. I will take my own counsel, and 
beg to inform him that he should have 
no reason whatever to complain when 
the accounts come to be settled and cast 
up at the end of the whole matter of any 
reticence or suppressions on my part. 
He asks, further, what it was that I re- 
commended to the people of Taunton? 
On that question I will tell him a little 
more than I did on the first. As a rule, 
the hon. Gentleman keeps the best of 
his arguments and of his eloquence for 
this House, but I have been reading 
him in a local newspaper, and have been 
able by that means only to follow 
him into his own county; for though I 
have travelled east, west, north, and 
south, I have not been so happy as in 
my own person to reach that part of 
England. But I see he adapted himself 
to what he considers apparently the 
meridian of a local audience. He told 
them I had appeared at Taunton, and 
that I found by accident that I had an 
hour an a-half to dispose of, and that, 
having an hour and a-half to dispose of, 
I went out upon the stage and addressed 
such of the people of Taunton as hap- 
pened to be present, upon’the merits of 
the Eastern Question and most impor- 
tant topics of International Law. The 
hon. Gentleman has fallen into the most 
ludicrous of mistakes. He is not aware 
that there are in this country most useful 
publications under the denomination of 
railway time-tables, and that if a man 
will look into these railway time-tables 
he can see for several days, or for a 
whole month, beforehand, when his 
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trains will arrive and when they will 
depart. That is a very useful piece of 
information, and I hope he will not 
forget it. By the diligent use of these 
railway time-tables I was enabled several 
days beforehand to caleulate my move- 
ments through Taunton with the same 
precision with which our astronomers 
calculates the coming comet or eclipse. 
Therefore, my arrangements, instead of 
having the romantic air of novelty with 
which the hon. Member sought to invest 
them, not in this House, but in another 
meridian, were really stereotyped affairs, 
settled beforehand in the dullest and 
most prosaic manner, though they seem 
to have effectually puzzled the mind of 
the hon. Member. If he wants to know 
what I recommended to the people of 
Taunton, I have a mind to tell him that 
if he will ask the people of Taunton, they 
will tell him that they understood me 
very well. I understand that my hon. 
Friends who represent Taunton have 
found that I was perfectly well under- 
stood. But, in brief, what I told the 
people of Taunton was this—that, in my 
opinion, it was absolutely necessary for 
them to watch the policy of the Govern- 
ment; that in the acts, in the language, 
and in the tendency of Lord Salisbury I 
had great confidence ; but that I did not 
know whether the Government has one 
policy or two policies. This I know— 
that all the newspapers that are in their 
confidence every now and then take the 
opportunity of letting fly at Lord Salis- 
bury. This I know, that when I read 
the Blue Books—over which I suspect 
the hon. Gentleman has not spent half 
as many minutes as I have hours— 
I find in one page the arguments 
of Lord Salisbury for a proposition, and 
in another page those of Sir Henry 
Elliot against it. This is a state of 
things which impressed me with the 
belief that it was time yet and time still 
for the people of Taunton to be upon 
their guard ; and, therefore, as far as my 
powers of exposition did go, I did en- 
deavour to lay before them that the 
people of England had still a very great 
work to do. We have, I think, the most 
solemn and the greatest question to de- 
termine that has come before Parliament 
in my time. It is only under very rare 
circumstances that such a question—the 
question of the East—can be fully raised, 
fully developed, and exhibited, and fully 
brought home to the minds of men with 
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that force, with that command, with that 
absorbing power which it ought to exer- 
cise overthem. In the original entrance 
of the Turks into Europe, it may be said 
to have been a turning point in human 
history. To a great extent it con- 
tinues to be the cardinal question, 
the question which casts into the 
shade every other question, and the 
question which is now brought be- 
fore the mind of the country far more 
fully than at any period of our history, 
far more fully than even at the time of 
the Crimean War, when we were pour- 
ing forth our blood and treasure in what 
we thought to be the cause of justice 
and right. And I endeavoured to im- 
press upon the minds of that audience, 
not a blind prejudice against this man 
or that, but a great watchfulness, and 
the duty of great activity. It is the duty 
of every man to feel that he is bound for 
himself, according to his opportunities, 
to examine what belongs to this ques- 
tion, with regard to which it can never 
be forgotten that we are those who set 
up the power of Turkey in 1854; that 
we are those who gave her the strength 
which has been exhibited in the Bul- 
garian massacres ; that we are those who 
made the Treaty arrangements that have 
secured her for 20 years from almost 
a single hour of uneasiness brought 
about by foreign intervention; and that, 
therefore, nothing can be greater and 
nothing deeper than our responsibility 
in the matter. It is incumbent upon us, 
one and all, that we do not allow any 
consideration, either of Party or personal 
convenience, to prevent us from endea- 
vouring to the best of our ability to 
discharge this great duty that now, at 
length, in the East, in the midst of this 
great opportunity, when all Europe has 
been called to collective action, and when 
something like European concert has 
been established—when we learn the 
deep human interests that are involved 
in every stage of the question, that, as 
far as England at least, is concerned, 
every Englishman should strive to the 
utmost of his might that justice shall be 
done. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Chaplin.) 


Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I cannot wonder, Mr. Speaker, 
at the cheers with which the eloquent 
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language of the right hon. Gentleman 
has been greeted, and I cannot but echo 
the concluding words of his speech ; but 
I do venture to come before the House 
and to remind them what our position 
is. Nothing can be graver than the 
position which we occupy. In the eyes of 
this country and in the eyes of Europe 
this House occupies a position which 
may make every one of us pause and 
think well over every word we say and 
every step we take. In the midst of the 
anxious expectation of the people of 
England, and perhaps of many more 
people, as to what course was likely to 
be taken by the House of Commons in 
particular upon this question which is 
now occupying our attention—at this 
critical moment of negotiation, when the 
question of peace and war is hanging in 
the balance, and the voice of England 
may decide the destinies of nations for 
years and years to come—my right hon. 
Friend chooses’,to tinvite the House of 
Commons to hear him puta solemn ques- 
tion to the Government. He takes steps 
for obtaining the best possible means 
of putting that question, and of making 
the statement with which he proposed 
to accompany it. Attention is excited, 
the House is full, every one is awaiting 
what he has to say. My right hon. 
Friend comes forward and puts in lan- 
guage which he himself has described, 
and truly described, as language of a 
most moderate and temperate kind, the 
questions which he wishes to put. He 
puts them accompanied by explanations 
which are intended partly, no doubt, to 
explain the question, but much more, as 
it seems to me, intended to offer apologies 
for the conduct of his own previous Col- 
leagues and himself upon critical occa- 
sions. He comes forward to tell us how 
he and those with whom he has been 
associated have formerly acted on the 
matter to which they now draw so much 
attention. He comes forward to tell us 
what they meant when they made the 
Treaty of 1856, and still more what they 
meant when they renewed it in 1871. 
He called attention to a particular de- 
spatch of my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State, and he asks us questions with 
regard to the meaning of certain expres- 
sions in that despatch. He was answered, 
and he was answered I think satis- 
factorily. He was answered, and I think 
answered conclusively. He was answered 
frankly and fully by my right hon. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Friend the Secretary of State for War 
What was the object which my right 
hon. Friend had in putting those ques. 
tions? I 7 it was not merely for 
the purpose of casting some taunt, if he 
thought he could do so, against Her 
Majesty’s Government. I suppose it 
was not for the mere purpose of justifying 
himself and his Colleagues with regard 
to past transactions. No, Sir, I attribute 
to him a higher motive than that. I 
believe he wished to ascertain fully and 
clearly what the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government were with regard to some 
of the most important questions which 
we have to consider at the present day, 
in order that he might elicit at some 
proper opportunity the sense of Parlia- 
ment upon the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government and upon the views which 
they entertain upon this subject. There 
has been an interesting, though a rather 
irregular, debate. A large number of 
topics have been introduced which went 
beyond the scope of my right hon. 
Friend’s question, but which it is not 
surprising that Gentlemen who had come 
to the House expecting the whole 
Eastern Question raised should be 
anxious to give utterance to. But as 
matters went on, towards the end of the 
evening a natural anxiety began to 
manifest itself on this side of the House 
to know what all this meant. A natural 
impatience was felt at the moment by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) to know what 
is the course which my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Greenwich, and those 
Members who agree with him on this 
subject, intend to ask Parliament to 
adopt ; or can it indeed be true that they 
do not intend to ask Parliament to take 
any course at all? As we get on in the 
course of the evening we become excited 
by the eloquent language that we hear 
on different sides of the House, and un- 
happily we may get into a frame of mind 
in which expressions are sometimes used 
which had better not be used. Expres- 
sions are used in the heat of debate 
which those who use them are after- 
wards prepared to withdraw when they 
are found to give offence and pain. 
I think that whatever may be said 
upon that point the House is anxious, 
and properly anxious, to know whether 
it is or is not to be consulted on this 
matter. My right hon. Friend, in an- 
swer to my hon. Friend the Member for 
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Mid-Lincolnshire, referred to the prece- 
dent of the National Anti-Corn Law 
League with regard to the conduct of 
this matter. Every one knows what the 
National Anti-Corn Law League was 
and is, that although it operated at pri- 
vate meetings and by various other ways 
in its endeavours to arouse and instruct 
the popular mind upon the question of 
free trade, yet it took very good care to 
come before the House of Commons 
small as the minority at first was in 
favour of free trade. It did not keep 
its arguments for free trade halls or 
public meetings. Members of that As- 
sociation came forward like men and 
like statesmen, and argued the question 
in the House of Commons, and by de- 
grees and by force of arguments in and 
out of this House. Those results of 
which we are cognizant were produced. 
I want to know whether for those who 
have taken the leading part which some 
Gentlemen opposite have taken in the 
discussions on this question in the coun- 
try during the autumn there is any 
excuse for not coming forward to pro- 
pose a censure of the conduct of the 
Government on the Eastern Question. 
[Mr. GuapsronE: There is plenty of 
time yet.] We do not want to press 
you—choose as early a day as may be 
convenient; but if you desire time it 
appears to me to be rather a question- 
able policy to employ the present time 
in starting a flight of questions on this 
or on the other point, with no apparent 
object but either to insinuate something 
which may be odious, or for the purpose 
of laying a trap to catch a different 
meaning in the answer to something in 
the Blue Books. That is not the way to 
deal with subjects of this magnitude. 
You are bound, if you respect your own 
consistency—if you have a regard to 
credit and honour and the interests of 
the nation—you are bound, I say, to do 
one of two things—either to challenge 
the conduct of the Government when 
they have an opportunity of answering 
the charges you bring against them ; or 
you may say—‘‘ We made our charges 
in ignorance of the policy you pursued ; 
we made them under a false impression ; 
and we have therefore no intention to 
challenge your conduct.” ‘Will you say 
that? One or other of those things you 
ought todo. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid-Lincolnshire has given 
expression to that opinion in language 
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more energetic, perhaps, than polite, 
but it does not diminish the truth and 
force of the opinion which he has given. 
My right hon. Friend opposite implies 
that he has doubts about the advantage 
of bringing this question before the 
House, which he does not think will 
give him a majority, and he finds that 
for some reason or other that would be 
a waste of his powers. But surely this 
House has as much right to be taken 
into the confidence of the right hon. 
Gentleman as have the people of Taun- 
ton. There are, says the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, time-tables which tell the time 
at which trains arrive at Taunton station. 
We also in this House have a time-table, 
in the shape of our Notice Papers, and 
we shall be only too glad should my 
right hon. Friend avail himself of one of 
the opportunities which that time-table 
will afford him if he will take us into 
his confidence and tell us in what respect 
he thinks the conduct of the Government 
needs watching. He does himself in- 
justice if he would have us believe that 
with his quick perception he has not 
mastered his case and made himself 
sufficiently acquainted with the Blue 
Books to be able to show us the general 
rule which he thinks it is his duty to 
follow. He says that the Blue Books 
indicates a difference of opinion between 
one person and another person who is 
responsible for these negotiations, and 
he told us, as he told the people of 
Taunton, that he desires that the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government shall 
be scrutinized and jealously scrutinized. 
Sir, we do not for a moment object to 
the most jealous scrutiny of our conduct. 
We demand that jealous scrutiny. We 
demand it not only asa matter of justice 
to ourselves, but, what is of much more 
importance, in the interest of the coun- 
try, and even in the interest of Europe. 
It is of the highest consequence that this 
country should speak with no doubtful 
voice. We have heard of two Russias— 
we have heard of two Austrias—but we 
do not want two Englands; and I do 
not believe there are two Englands. I 
do not say we may not have some per- 
sons who take peculiar views and who 
are disposed to lay greater stress on one 
set of considerations than on another; 
but I believe, if we could bring this 
matter to a fair issue—if we could get 
out of the region of inuendoes and taunts 
of every kind; if, instead of mere criti- 
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cal and negative arguments, objecting 
to this thing, objecting to that, and 
questioning the other, you would bring 
forward a statement of the policy which 
you think we ought to pursue; if you 
would give us your reasons for prefer- 
ring this policy to that which you be- 
lieve we are pursuing, and give us an 
opportunity of arguing this matter out, 
it would be most satisfactory to us and 
I believe most beneficial to the national 
interests. I do regret, in one sense, that 
this evening, which began like a lamb, 
should be going out in a much more 
tempestuous manner. But it could 
hardly be expected that some warmth 
would not be elicited in the course of 
our discussions. I think it would now 
be too late and too much at variance 
with the feeling and temper of the House 
to enter into anything like an elaborate 
discussion or criticism of the arguments 
which have been brought forward to- 
night, especially as we have no issue 
before us. I would not say that a recon- 
naissance en force such as this may not 
have in some respects its advantages if 
it be meant as a prelude to a more se- 
rious and regular engagement. If hon. 
Gentlemen have been endeavouring, as 


some suppose, by putting these questions 
and raising this discussion to see—as the 
common phrase is—‘‘ how the cat jumps” 
they will have observed what is the 
spirit which animates Members on both 
sides and have had something instruc- 


tive. But I hope and trust we shall not 
allow this discussion to degenerate into 
a mere squabble of a personal or Party 
character; nor, on the other hand, allow 
it to close without this practical result— 
that we shall understand from those who 
are in the responsible position of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition, and of my right 
hon. Friend who has taken so leading a 
part, whether they have or have not any 
serious intention of bringing this matter 
under the notice of Parliament. If they 
agree to do so, I can assure them we 
shall give them every assistance we pos- 
sibly can in arriving at a conclusion. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I rise, Sir, only to say a very few words 
with regard to the Question which is 
actually before the House, as to which it 
is somewhat strange that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of this House, 
who ought, one would suppose, to have 
some knowledge of its Rules and Orders, 
should have spoken a considerable time 
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without saying one single word. The 
Question before the House is the ad- 
journment of this debate, and I am 
rather inclined to think, after the some- 
what stormy conclusion of the debate 
this evening, that it would be desirable 
that the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Mid-Lincolnshire should be agreed to, 
and that the discussion should be re- 
sumed when a more calm consideration 
can be given to the important questions 
which my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Greenwich has raised. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, after a very long preamble, 
put to hon. Gentlemen who sit on this 
side of the House the question—‘‘ What 
does all this tend to?’’ And he seemed 
to find it to be impossible to conceive 
that the questions and inquiries which 
have been addressed to the Government 
by my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Greenwich could have any object 
unless they were intended as a founda- 
tion for future proceedings in this House. 
The answer to the right hon. Gentleman 
is very plain and simple. All this tends 
to what it purports to tend to, and to 
nothing else. My right hon. Friend has 
called attention to a despatch written by 
Lord Derby in September, which I think 
the House will admit contained some 
very grave statements and gave cause 
for grave reflection. Lord Derby said 
that a state of things might arise at any 
moment which would place this country 
in an inconvenient and perhaps a hu- 
miliating position. What we want to 
know is, has that state of things con- 
tinued since and does it exist now? 
because the state of things upon which 
Lord Derby formed that opinion has 
existed, as far as we know, from that 
day to this. If, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, now, as then, 
our Treaty engagements bind us to 
support Turkey by force of arms, and if 
now, as then, the feeling of the country 
makes it impossible for the Government 
to act up to our Treaty engagements, 
why then we have been since that date, 
and we are still, standing now on the 
very verge of that position which has 
been described by Lord Derby as an in- 
convenient and a humiliating position. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman tell us 
that a question designed to obtain from 
Her Majesty’s Government assurances, 
whether we have stood and whether we 
still stand upon the verge of a humilia- 
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ting position, is a question which ought 
not to be put in this House except, for- 
sooth, it is intended to lay foundation 
for a future Parliamentary attack? The 
right hon. Gentleman tells us charges 
have been made against Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that we are bound to 
go further, and either to repeat and 
renew them or else.to acknowledge that 
they were made under a false impres- 
sion. I think it quite possible that Her 
Majesty’s Government may yet have an 
opportunity of entering upon a full 
defence of their policy. But, at all 
events, I am not prepared to admit that 
those charges were made under a false 
impression of the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. If we should re- 
frain from challenging the policy of the 
Government now it is not because we 
admit that at a former time we were 
under a false impression as to the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government, but be- 
cause the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment now is not the same as their 
policy was then. What did we know in 
August, September, October, and up to 
November of the policy of the Govern- 
ment except what we gathered from such 
speeches as were delivered by Members 
of the Government? What we say now 
is that the policy developed in the Blue 
Books, especially in the later ones, is not 
the policy—has no resemblance to the 
policy—which was developed in those 
speeches ; and if we refrain, as we may 
or may not do, from challenging the 
policy of the Government, it is because 
they have listened to the voice of the 
people as expressed in those meetings on 
which so much contumely has been 
passed. If we do challenge the policy 
of the Government it is not because we 
think they are persevering in the Ayles- 
bury and Guildhall policy, but because 
we still have some doubts remaining in 
our minds as to whether, if they have 
changed their policy, they have changed 
it frankly and fully. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 


‘ quer said he thought the inquiries of my 


right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) had 
been fully and satisfactorily answered 
by the Secretary of State for War. I 
must admit I did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman expressed himself with 
all the clearness and precision which we 
are accustomed to from him; and I think 
there are many Members on this side of 
the House—some to my own knowledge 
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—who have some observations to offer 
on his’speech. Looking to the turn 
which the debate has taken during the 
last hour, it is impossible it can be re- 
sumed to-night with that calmness which 
its importance demands. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will best consult the con- 
venience of the House by allowing the 
debate to be adjourned. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY pointed 
out that it would be inconvenient to ad- 
journ the debate on the Motion for Sup- 
ply, which was the only Motion before 
the House. A much better course, in 
his opinion, would be to put down the 
subject on the Paper if it was thought 
desirable to discuss it further, so that 
the House might know what they had to 
deal with. 

Mr. SANDFORD said, he wanted to 
know whether there would be any ob- 
jection to having this debate put down 
on nights of Supply ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the question was, whether the House 
was to continue the discussion or not. 
The hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) had exploded a torpedo 
to-night. They had‘come to discuss 
solemnly and seriously the question of 
what were the Treaty obligations of 
England. It was really preposterous to 
say that the House of Commons could 
not discuss those Treaty obligations 
without coming to a vote. They were 
matters for calm and deliberate discus- 
sion. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, very properly, that the speéch of 
the Secretary of State for War was con- 
clusive. It was very natural that one 
Cabinet Minister should think the speech 
of another Cabinet Minister conclusive ; 
but it was part of the business of the 
Opposition not always to think the 
speech of a Cabinet Minister conclusive, 
and to endeavour to show by argument 
that it was not. The hon. Member for 
Mid-Lincolnshire had indulged in a 
very irregular proceeding that night, 
one which, after the dressing he had re- 
ceived, he was not likely to repeat. He 
hoped such an exhibition might never 
be presented in that House again, and 
that they would not suffer from a spec- 
tacle which would not present them in 
an agreeable aspect to the world, which 
was looking upon their conduct and ex- 
pecting them to act with dignity. What- 
ever they did he hoped they would not 
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resort to a practice of asking questions 
of people who they knew were not in 
a situation to answer them. There was 
a code of honour forbidding it which he 
hoped would be adhered to in future by 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. The question was, what were 
they to do with this debate? It did not 
seem to him to be a proper course on 
the part of the Government to say—‘‘ We 
have given our answer; that is conclu- 
sive, and we don’t want any further 
debate. What you must do is to come 
here with a Resolution which we will 
vote down, and so get rid of the Eastern 
Question.” [‘*No, no!’?] That was 
what they wanted; but he ventured to 
say they could not vote down the Eastern 
Question. It was much too big, even 
for the Conservative majority, which for 
that purpose was absolutely in vain. 
None of their taunts and challenges 
would alter for a moment the course 
which the Opposition meant to take. 
They meant to submit this question to 
public discussion; and however much 
Gentlemen opposite might despise public 
meetings, the time was coming when, in 
consequence of an Act of Parliament 
known as the Septennial Act, they would 
not be able to treat those meetings with 
the contempt manifested by the hon. 
Member for Mid-Lincolnshire. There 
was a time when even county Members 
would have to face public meetings, and 
when the Opposition would be able to 
meet them. ‘There were also odd occa- 
sions when vacancies arose when they 
would:also have to face public meetings. 
He was pleased to see his hon. Friend 
the Member for Frome (Mr. Samuelson) 
again occupying his seat below the 
Gangway. There were occasions when 
public meetings could not be treated 
with the scorn which the Conservative 
Party, with its existing majority, had 
treated them. Let them not, therefore, 
expect that upon a question of that kind 
they would force them to bring down a 
cut-and-dried Resolution in order that 
they might bring up their majority and 
so dispose of the Eastern Question. 
That was not a practical or statesman- 
like way of dealing with the question. 
A question of very great importance had 
been raised, and the House had had a 
very serious statement from the Secre- 


tary of State for War—namely, that, in | P 


his opinion, we had Treaty engagements, 
which if we were called on to fulfil and 


Sir William Harcourt 
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did not fulfil would place us in a humi- 
liating position. He had a question to ask 
of the Government on that. How were 
they going to deal with that situation in 
respect of the English nation? It was 
nonsense to ask the Opposition how they 
were going to deal with it. That was 
for the Government, who had got the 
majority, to say. By the voice of a 
Cabinet Minister that evening—not a 
mere diplomatic despatch—they had 
been told that we were under Treaty 
obligations which if we were called upon 
by one or two foreign Powers to put in 
force we should be placed in a humiliat- 
ing position. The people of England, 
in those meetings which were so much 
despised, had told the Government— 
‘* You shall not make war in defence of 
Turkey.’’ When, before those meetings, 
had there been any declaration on the 
part of a Member of the Government 
that they would not go to war for 
Turkey? Why, the Government sent a 
Fleet to Besika Bay; and he well re- 
membered hearing the hon. Member for 
West Cumberland (Mr. Perey Wynd- 
ham), who had taunted the Opposition 
that night with being a War Party, con- 
gratulate the Government on having sent 
the Fleet to Besika Bay. No; hon. 
Members on the Ministerial side were 
not a War Party now, because they 
could not fight the people they wanted 
to fight; they could not fight the people 
they would gladly have fought. But if 
nobody gave the Government an indica- 
tion of what was the opinion of the 
country, they could hunt the game as 
they liked, and the hounds were then in 
full cry. What was the object of the 
Government in sending the Fleet to 
Besika Bay? It was said it had been 
sent there for the defence of the Chris- 
tians; but was that the fact? Some 
very remarkable light was thrown upon 
that event in the Blue Books. Lord 
Salisbury found the Fleet at Besika 
Bay, and he, who at all events was in 
earnest in endeavouring to give effect to 
the policy which he had been sent to 
Constantinople to carry out, wrote a des- 
patch in which he said— 


‘¢ Admiral Drummond finds it necessary to 
leave Besika. I have requested that he may 
take the Fleet to Athens instead of Salonica, in 
order to avoid misconstruction, and to sup- 
ort my assertion that no assistance is to be 
expected from Her Majesty’s Government.” 


Lord Salisbury, therefore, took that step 
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in order to convince the Turkish Govern- 
ment that our Government was in earnest 
at the time when it said it was not going 
to support Turkey ; and he should like 
to know what meaning was attached by 
the Turks to the sending of the Fleet to 
Besika Bay? Upon that point the 
House was not left in doubt, because 
it was stated in a remarkable despatch 
from Sir Henry Elliot, dated the 29th of 
August, what was the real object for 
which the Fleet was sent to Besika Bay. 
It was said it was to protect the Chris- 
tians, and simple people at home thought 
the crews of the Fleet were to go on 
shore and defend the Christians if they 
were attacked by the Turks. That, 
however, was not the policy of the 
Government. On the contrary, their 
object was to protect the Christians by 
giving the Turks the assurance that 
they would have English support, so 
that they might not be led through 
panic to massacre the Christians. Sir 
Henry Elliot said— 


“The knowledge that the British Squadron 
was at Besika Bay made them believe that they 
were not entirely deserted, and they did not 
give way to those feelings of desperation under 
which they would have laid waste the whole 
country.” 


That was the way in which the presence 
of the Fleet protected the Christians, 
and were not those who sat on his side 
of the House justified, he would ask, 
under the circumstances, in saying that 
the conduct of the English Government 
did require watching, and in protesting 
against it? The charge of the hon. 
Member for Mid-Lincolnshire against 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich that he had caused the agi- 
tation which had sprung up throughout 
England, and had embarrassed the policy 
of the Government, was therefore ab- 
surd. Ina despatch dated the 30th of 
August, days before his right hon. Friend 
had either spoken or written a word on 
the subject, it was stated that— 


‘The sympathy of the Russian people in the 
Servian cause had already reached sucha height 
that if the war continued the Government would 
inevitably be obliged to declare openly in its 
favour, and there was not a Power in Europe to 
which the Porte could turn with the slightest 
hope of meeting with support. Public feeling in 
England had been so much outraged by all that 
had taken place in Bulgaria, that even if Russia 
declared war against Turkey, it would be im- 
possible for Her Majesty’s Government to in- 
terfere in her behalf. The Ministers expressed 
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iy Pomerat at the manner in which they 
had treated by Europe.” 


[Mr. Cuarrin: I did not say that the 
agitation was caused by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich. 
But was there or was there not goo 
reason why his right hon. Friend should 
be disposed to distrust the policy of the 
Government? In a despatch of Sir 
Henry Elliot’s, dated September 3, he 
said, speaking of the Turks— 

“They are perfectly aware that they could 
not carry on a war with Russia with the slightest 
prospect of success, and yet they seem ready to 
risk the utter ruin it would bring upon them 
rather than give way to the representations of 
the united Cabinets of Europe.” 


Sir Henry Elliot went on to say— 


“ As long as they could hope that, after fol- 

lowing our advice, they had more chance of 
material support from us, if the necessity for it 
should arise, our words had more weight with 
them than can be expected when they believe 
that we should rather abandon them to be dealt 
with by their enemies, than interfere actively in 
their behalf.” 
After such a statement it was impossible 
to suppose that hon. Members would 
not express their opinion on the policy 
which the Government were then pur- 
suing. It was quite out of the question 
that a solemn discussion on so serious 
a matter as this should be concluded by 
an explosion of temper such as had just 
occurred on the other side of the House. 
That was not the manner in which a 
Government or its supporters ought to 
deal with a question like this. Instead 
of encouraging these violent attacks and 
outbreaks of temper on the Benches 
behind him, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would not fulfil his high office 
if he did not restrain them. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: With regard to the Busness 
of next week, there is Business on 
Monday and Thursday which it would 
be inconvenient to defer, The Univer- 
sities Bill is down for Monday, and other 
Government Bills are to be proceeded 
with on Thursday. What I propose is 
this—that if the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite desires to renew this debate, it 
would be better to allow it to stand over 
with the view to its being taken on Friday 
next. [An hon. Memser: Monday. ] 
I think it would be more convenient that 
it should be renewed on Friday. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
It would be a great inconvenience to 
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adjourn a debate of this importance for a 
whole week. It is, [think, rather early for 
the Government to appropriate a private 
Members’ day. There can hardly be 
any urgency about the Order which 
tands on the Paper for Monday. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: May I sug- 
gest that the Resolution before the House 
is of a very indefinite character. Would 
it not be better to join issue with the 
Government on some distinct point ? 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was one of the private Members who 
had given way in order that the question 
might be brought before the House. 
He should unwillingly give way again 
unless it should be deliberately settled 
that the Eastern Question should be 
directly taken up and directly debated 
by the House. In his opinion, the 
Treaties of 1856 had come to an end. 
Lord Salisbury had himself torn up 
those Treaty engagements of the past, 
and taken a new departure in concert 
with the other Powers ; and the question 
now was not as to the past but as to 
the future. 

Lorp ELCHO: It was with extreme 
pleasure I heard from the Secretary of 
State for War that the Government, as 
a Government, are not prepared to have 
recourse to force with reference to the 
internal administration of the Turkish 
Government. The speeches from the other 
side which I have heard and read seem 
to imply that they are prepared to throw 
this country into war for the question 
involved in the internal administration 
of Turkey. If they are in earnest the 
matter should be decided ; if they do not 
mean what they say, the sooner there 
is an end to their speeches the better. 
This question should be decided one way 
or the other before the eyes of Europe, 
and in the interests of our common coun- 
try some one on that side ought to come 
forward and test the opinions of the 
House of Commons upon it. If no one 
opposite will do that, some one should 
be found to do so. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he hoped no 
hon. Gentleman on that side of the House 
would be led to adopt the course recom- 
mended by the noble Lord. Let the 
House be first made aware what the 
policy of the Government really was. 
For his own part, he could not tell from 
the speeches of Members of the Govern- 
ment what, or, rather, which, was the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 


The Marquess of Hartington 


{COMMONS} 
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Eart PEROY desired to call the at- 
tention of hon. Members to the Question 
immediately before the House, which 
was the Question of adjourning the de- 
bate. To adjourn a debate on a ques- 
tion of this importance, on which no 
decision could be arrived at, would either 
simply impede the business of the coun- 
try or deprive private Members of an 
opportunity of discussing their Motions. 
If the Opposition chose to raise an issue 
as to the policy of the Government or 
the effect of our Treaty obligations it 
could be debated in the usual way. 

Mr. ANDERSON contended that if 
the Government went to the country 
they would find a very different result 
from that which so astonished them at 
the last Election. 

Mr. PELL reminded the House that 
the adjournment had been moved by 
the hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire 
in order to enable the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) to reply to the 
questions he had addressed to him. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


In reply to a Question as to the day 
for resuming the debate, 


Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Amendment would 
now stand as the first Question when 
Supply was called on. It usually rested 
with the Government to fix the order of 
Business on Monday and Thursday, and 
it seemed to him reasonable that the ad- 
journed debate should be taken as the 
First Order for next Friday. 


Debate adjourned till Friday next. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE (DUTIES 
ON OFFICES AND PENSIONS ) BILL. 
Resolution [February 15] reported, and agreed 
to:—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Raikes, Mr. Cuancettor of the ExcnEqueEr, 
and Mr. Witu1am Henry Sairu. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 91.] 


MARITIME CONTRACTS BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the“Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Law relating to Insurances 
and other Maritime Contracts. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Epwarp Sranuopsg and Sir 
CHARLES ADDERLEY. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 90.] 
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GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL. 
On Motion of Lord Excuo, Bill to amend the 
Laws relating to Game in Scotland, ordered to 
be brought in by Lord Excuo and Sir Granam 


MonTGoMERY. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 92.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock 
. till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 19th February, 1877. 


ROUMANIA—TREATY OF COMMERCE. 
QUESTION, 


Lorpv CAMPBELL rose to put a 
Question, of which he had given private 
Notice, to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. In reply to an inquiry 
made by him in the latter part of last 
Session, the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) said that a diplomatic Correspon- 
dence would, when produced, clear up 
certain inconsistencies in relation to the 
negotiations for a Treaty of Commerce 
with Roumania. He wished to know, 
Why that Correspondence had not been 
included in the Blue Book on the Eastern 
Question; and he also wished to ask 
whether there would be any objection to 
its production ? 

Tue Kart or DERBY said, he should 


be very happy to produce the Correspon- 


dence which his noble Friend wished to 
see. It was not yet in print; but when 
it was printed he would lay it on the 
Table, in order that the House might be 
in possession of all the information on 
the subject as far as the negotiations at 
present went. His noble Friend asked 
why this Correspondence had not been 
printed in the Blue Book on the Eastern 
Question. For two reasons—first, it re- 
lated to an entirely distinct and separate 
subject ; secondly, the Blue Book was 
already very voluminous, and the Go- 
vernment had not thought it right to 
increase its bulk by what could be con- 
veniently printed as separate Papers. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 


half-past Ten o’clock. 


{Fzsrvary 19, 1877} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 19th February, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— New Wrir Issurp— For Old- 
ham, ». John Morgan Cobbett, esquire, 


deceased. 
New Memser Sworn—Right honble. Edward 


Gibson, for the College of the Holy Trinity, 
Dublin. 


Sezecr Commirrer—Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance, appointed and nominated. 

Pusiic Brits — Resolution in Committee — Or- 
dered—First Reading—Dock Warrants * [94]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Army (Courts Mar- 
tial) * [93]. 

Second Reading—Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge * [2]; Supreme Court of Judicature 
a * [66]; Justices Clerks* ‘[5]; For- 

eiture Relief * [60]. 


THE RECENT FLOODS—THE THAMES 
COMMISS{0ON.—QUESTION. 


Sr CHARLES RUSSELL asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether, having regard to the 
serious injury caused by the flooding of 
the River Thames and its tributaries, it 
is the intention of Government to in- 
troduce any measure with a view to 
mitigating this evil for the future? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, the general question of the damage 
done by the recent floods had engaged 
his attention and also that of his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. He had caused 
information to be collected which might 
be useful in the event of legislation, or 
for the purpose of determining whether 
legislation was necessary or not. With 
regard to the special case of the Thames, 
the Conservancy Commissioners had 
made a very full and detailed allusion to 
the subject in their annual Report, which 
had, he believed, been presented to the 
House by his right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. That Re- 
port, he hoped, would in a few days be in 
the hands of his hon. and gallant Friend, 
and he would suggest to him that he 
should renew the Question after he had 
had the opportunity of seeing it. 


HOME FARM COLLIERY, LANARK. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If it be correct that eight days or thereby 
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revious to the final inundation of the 

ome Farm Oolliery, near Hamilton, 
in the county of Lanark, that the water 
burst into that mine or colliery; if the 
work of a seam, under the Ell Seam, 
where the bodies of the four men who 
lost their lives are supposed to lie, was 
stopped from the inflow of the water ; 
whether {the principal Inspector of the 
district or his assistant visited the mine 
during the whole of ‘the week that the 
water continued to flow into the mine; 
if so, what were the directions he gave; 
and if, having regard to the whole cir- 
cumstances, there is evidence to show 
that the mine should not have been 
stopped before the final burst of the 
water ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that in answer to the first part of 
the Question of the hon. Member, he 
had to state that it was true that eight 
days before the final inundation a fall in 
the roof had taken place in the extreme 
workings ; that in consequence of that 
fall the work of the lowest seam was 
stopped from the inflow of water, but 
the men went on working in the middle 
seam. With regard to the third part of 
the Question, whether the principal In- 


spector of the district visited the mine 
during the whole of the week, he had to 
say that the Inspector was not aware of 
anything having taken place in the mine 
at all until the morning of the accident, 
no notice having been given to him of 
the water having got in eight days 


before. He was told that the persons in 
charge of the mine did consult the Duke 
of Hamilton’s mineral agent, who was a 
gentleman of great skill and experience. 
That gentleman went down and gave 
his advice as to what ought to be done, 
and stated that no further accident was 
expected. With regard to the last part 
of the Question, he was not able to say 
from any information before him at pre- 
sent that the mine should not have been 
stopped before the final burst of the 
water; but the Procurator ‘Fiscal was 
making an independent inquiry into the 
whole circumstances of the case, and he 
should wait until that inquiry was com- 
pleted before taking further steps in the 
matter. .The information at present 
before him did not lead to the conclusion 
that the men should have ceased working. 

Mr. MACDONALD gave Notice that 
to-morrow he would ask the Home Se- 
cretary, if he would not direct a special 


Mr. Macdonald 


{COMMONS} 
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inquiry to be made into the circumstances 
of the case, seeing that a destruction of 
human life had been involved in it ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS thought the 
hon. Member could not have heard what 
he had said. He had stated that the 
Procurator Fiscal was making a special 
independent inquiry at the present 
moment; and when he heard from that 
officer, he should be happy to consider 
whether any further inquiry would be 
necessary. The hon. Member had, there- 
fore, better wait the result of that in- 
quiry, which was already in progress, 
before asking the Question. 


THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.— 
LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked ‘the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether he 
intends to present to Parliament the 
report recently made by a Treasury 
Commission on the state of the Queen’s 
Colleges, and if he proposes during the 
present Session to bring in any measure 
to carry out the recommendations of that 
report ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
This, Sir, was a Departmental Commis- 
sion, and the inquiry was mainly of a 
financial character. Many gentlemen 
occupying official positions in connection 
with the Queen’s University and its 
Colleges gave evidence before the Com- 
missioners, and I am by no means sure 
that it would be fair to these gentlemen 
to publish their evidence either in extenso 
or in the Report of the Commission. If 
that objection can be overcome, I should 
be glad that the Report should be pub- 
lished, as it is of a very satisfactory 
nature. I propose to refer such of the 
recommendations of the Commissioners 
as are not purely financial to the Senate 
of the Queen’s University; and when 
the Government have had the advantage 
of receiving the views of the Senate upon 
them, I hope we may be able to make 
some recommendation to the House upon 
the subject during the present Session. 
But I do not think that any legislation 
is likely to be required. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If 
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he will state what steps are being taken 
by the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada to carry out that part of the 
agreement sometimes known as the Car- 
narvon Compromise, which provides for 
the immediate construction of the in- 
sular portion of the Northern Pacific 
Railway; and, whether he has any ob- 
jection to lay upon the Table copies of a 
Memorial on this subject addressed to 
Her Majesty’s Government in the early 
part of last year by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of British Columbia, and of 
Lord Carnarvon’s reply ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the Bill 
introduced by the Dominion Govern- 
ment for the construction of the railway 
from Esquimalt to Nanaimo, on Van- 
couver’s Island—which is not admitted 
by that Government to be an integral 
part of the Pacific Railway—was thrown 
out in the Senate, and, after considering 
the circumstances, and ascertaining that 
the cost of that railway would exceed 
what had been contemplated, the Domi- 
nion Government proposed that the 
Province should receive a sum of money 
in lieu of that railway, and in compen- 


sation for the delays in the construction 
of the Pacific Railway. This proposal 
has not been accepted by the Province, 
and Lord Carnarvon has recommended 
that the further consideration of the 
point should be deferred until after the 


completion of the surveys and the 
western terminus of the Pacific Rail- 
way on the mainland has been decided 
upon, when an opinion can be formed as 
to the further proposals which, under 
all the difficult conditions of the ques- 
tion, may fairly and reasonably be made 
by the Dominion Government. Papers 
on the subject are being printed ; but it 
would not be convenient to present them 
at this moment, although I have no ob- 
jection to their being presented at a 
future time. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—COM- 
BUSTIBLE CARGOES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If his attention 
has been called to the dangerous man- 
ner in which gunpowder and other 
combustibles are conveyed in cargo and 
passenger ships; if he is aware that 
large quantities of gunpowder are 
shipped in loose kegs with no other 
preventive against explosion save a 


VOL. COXXXIT. [rump sEntes. ] 
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few deals and sails in lieu of properly- 
constructed magazines; and, what mea- 
sures he intends adopting in order to 
put a stop to a custom alike dangerous 
to life and property ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
passenger ships under the Act of 1855 
cannot take as cargo gunpowder, vitriol, 
lucifer matches, &c., or any articles 
deemed by the emigration officer dan- 
gerous to the health or safety of pas- 
sengers. But as to ships carrying less 
than 50 adult emigrants, or steamers 
carrying any number of cabin passen- 
gers, the Merchant Shipping Act of 
1873 provides rules for marking and 
packing any dangerous goods in any 
vessel, British or foreign, with power 
to refuse such cargo, or throw it over- 
board, or with forfeiture. The Ex- 
plosive Substances Act, 1875, requires 
certain kinds of packing cases to be 
used for explosives, and gives harbour 
authorities the duty of making bye- 
laws about storage and loading within 
their jurisdiction, and the Board of 
Trade Inspectors may inquire into the 
observance of the Act; and by Orders 
in Council explosives are defined and 
classified. The Merchant Shipping Act, 
1876, gives the Board of Trade power 
to detain ships for improper loading; 
and under this a statement of the law 
on the subject and general instructions 
have been drawn up for circulation, 
which I will lay on the Table. We can- 
not inspect the loading of every ship, 
but we act in all cases of improper load- 
ing which are brought to our notice. 
There is, therefore, ample power to 
check improper loading of gunpowder 
and other combustibles, and I am not 
aware that ‘large quantities are ship- 
ped in loose kegs with no precautions,” 
as stated by the hon. Member. 


NEWFOUNDLAND—THE FRENCH 
SHORE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. M’ARTHUR asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been called to the re- 
marks made by the Chief Justice of 
Newfoundland, when passing sentence 
upon a prisoner who was found guilty 
of manslaughter, on the ‘so-called 
French shore”? of that island, and es- 
pecially of his statement that along 
more than one hundred miles of that 
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coast there is not a single magistrate or 
a solitary constable to whom application 
for redress or protection can be made; 
and that in regard to crimes committed 
within this area nothing has been done 
to bring offenders to justice, so that 
unless persons defend their lives and 
property by their own hand, they have 
no means of protection; and, whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to take early steps to 
remedy the evil complained of, and to 
establish some authority to maintain 
peace and order on that portion of the 
shore to which the Chief Justice refers ? 
Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
attention had been called to the subject, 
and steps had already been taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government towards ap- 
pointing magistrates to administer the 
law in that portion of the colonies. 
They were in communication with the 
Newfoundland Government as to the 
details of the necessary arrangements. 


Navy— Navigating 


ARMY—SERVICE IN INDIA. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. J. HOLMS asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had yet come to any decision 
regarding the arrangements by which 
adequate provision for the Military re- 
quirements of India may be combined 
with short service in the Army at home? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, I 
mentioned last Session that I had ad- 
dressed to the India Office the pro- 
posals which I thought calculated to 
remedy the evil they complained of, and 
those proposals, I understand, have been 
referred to the three Presidencies in 
India, and until they have reported on 
them I suppose I shall receive no an- 
swer on the snbject. 


THE EDUCATION CODE, 1876— 
ARTICLE 60.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, with reference to 
Article 60 of the Code, 1876, When he 
will state what rules or principles guide 
the Education Department in granting 
or withholding the provisional certificate 
(for sérvice in small schools) which, 
upon special recommendation by the in- 
spector, they may give to pupil teachers 
who have completed their engagement 
with credit, and who have passed satis- 
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factorily their fifth year’s examination, 
or that referred to in Article 94; and, 
whether, seeing that the grant to such 
small schools (with an annual average 
attendance of not more than sixty 
scholars) employing teachers of this 
kind, is dependent on the granting or 
withholding of such certificates, he will 
take steps to publish or embody in the 
Code the rules of the Education Depart. 
ment on this subject? He also asked, 
When the new Code will be in the 
hands of Members? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, the only 
condition, beyond those stated in Article 
60 of the Code, which is required to en- 
able a pupil teacher to,receive a pro- 
visional certificate is, that he should be 
reported by one of Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors to be an efficient teacher. As 
my hon. Friend has pointed out that 
some misunderstanding may exist on the 
subject, we have inserted a few words in 
the Code of this year to make the matter 
perfectly clear. I hope that in a few 
days the Code will be delivered to hon. 
Members. 


FREE LIBRARIES RETURN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. JAMES asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, When 
the Return relating to Free Libraries, 
moved for June 24, 1875, will be issued? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he believed that the Return would 
be laid on the Table during the present 
week. 


NAVY—NAVIGATING OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether it be not the 
fact that the concessions made by him to 
the navigating officers last year, through 
being restricted to the lowest rank, had 
resulted in supercession, junior navigat- 
ing officers getting over the heads of 
their seniors in the same branch; and 
if he will look into the matter with a 
view of so extending the concessions as 
to avoid that grievance ? 

Mr. HUNT: I believe, Sir, there has 
been no case at present in which junior 
navigating officers have been put over 
the heads of their seniors in the same 
branch ; but I find ’it is possible that the 
thing might happen in a case which has 
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been brought to my notice, and to that I 
am giving my attention. If the hon. 
Member will communicate with me on 
the exact point suggested by his Ques- 
tion I shall be happy to consider the 
matter. 


NAVY—HOBART PASHA.—QUESTION. 


Smr GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
there will be any objection to lay upon 
the Table the Correspondence between 
Captain Hobart, the Admiralty, and the 
Foreign Office with reference to that 


Officer’s removal from and restoration to ! 


the Navy, and to any intermediate ap- 
plications from him ; and also whether 
the calculation of his service for retired 


pay will be given ? 

Mr. HUNT: There is no objection to 
lay the Correspondence on the Table. I 
stated what the retired pay was the 
other day. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: What 
about the calculation ? 

Mr. HUNT: The retired pay was 
calculated under the Order in Council, 
and the years during which the officer 
was not in the service were not taken 
into account. 


THE TURKISH BLUE BOOK—EXPUL- 
SION OF THE TURKS FROM EUROPE. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Who are the “im- 
portant personages” with respect to 
whom Sir Henry Elliot states in his 
Despatch of December 18th 1876, that 
they have made a “‘ declaration that the 
Turks must ‘be driven out of Europe; ”’ 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will lay upon the Table the Telegram 
referred to in the foot-note of Paper I. 
105, as containing the substance of the 
Despatch of September 5th ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER : With regard to the second part 
of the Question put by my right hon. 
Friend, there will be no objection to lay 
the telegram on the Table. I may take 
this opportunity of correcting a misprint 
in the date of the telegram. It is stated 
as the 22nd of August. It should be the 
29th. With respect to the first part of 
the Question, I am not aware who are 
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hon. Friend himself had recommended a 
policy something of that character. At 
all events, such an impression prevailed 
in this country; and T think it is very 
probable that it prevailed also in Con- 
stantinople. But whether that was what 
Sir Henry Elliot had in his mind when 
he wrote that despatch I am not in- 
formed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Will there be 
any objection on the part of the Govern- 
ment—lI do not think it is an unreason- 
able request—to inquire of Sir Henry 
Elliot who the persons referred to were? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER : I have no objection, and I pre- 
sume there would not be. I tried my- 
self to see Sir Henry Elliot, but he was 
out of town. 


ARMY—CRIMINAL OFFENCES IN MILI- 
TARY DISTRICTS.—QUESTION. 


Coronet NAGHTEN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he has received any informa- 
tion at the Home Office tending to show 
that a great number of criminal offences 
are committed in some districts where 
large bodies of troops are stationed, re- 
sulting in convictions which throw heavy 
expenses upon the counties where such 
convictions take place; and, if so, whe- 
ther, in order to prevent such offences 
and to diminish such expenses, he is pre- 
pared to recommend that additional 
police be provided in those localities at 
the cost of the Government ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that he had not up to present 
moment received any complaints on the 
subject, but he had ordered inquiry to 
be made, and if he found such cases 
existing he would deal with them. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION, &c. 
QUESTION. 


Genera Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary of State for War, If 
he will name the person who handed in 
to the Royal Commission on Promotion 
and Retirement the memorandum printed 
as Appendix N, containing suggestions 
for altering the existing organization 
and the ranks of the Line, which, if 
altered, as stated in the Report of the 


the particular persons whom Sir Henry | Commissioners, might remove the neces- 


Elliot had in his mind; but I am aware | 
that there was a very widely-spread im- | 


pression in this country that my right 


sity for any compulsory retirement in the 
lower ranks; and, whether, before ap- 
plying to the Treasury for more money 
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for the Army, he will cause a public in- 
quiry to be instituted into the question 
of Army re-organization, which the 
Royal Commissioners did not enter upon, 
as they did not conceive it to be within 
their province to deal with it; the ques- 
tion referred to them being, ‘‘ How to 
create the necessary promotion under the 
existing organization ?”’ 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the question of organization was 
one of the efficiency of the Army, and 
had nothing to say to promotion and 
retirement as a money question. If it 
was necessary to re-organize the Army it 
would be just as necessary to have ar- 
rangements for promotion and retirement 
as it would be in the other case. He 


must decline to make another inquiry 
into Army re-organization. 


TRIAL OF ELECTION PETITIONS— 
LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CONOR asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether the Bill he proposes 
to introduce on the subject of the Trial 
of Election Petitions will be substan- 
tially the same as the one which was 
read a first time on the 8th August ; 
and, if so, whether there is any hope 
of its being brought in at an earlier 
period this year ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL, in re- 
ply, said, that the Bill he proposed to 
bring in upon this subject would be 
substantially the same as the measure 
which was read the first time in August 
last, but he hoped to be able to introduce 
it very soon. 


LOCAL TAXATION—IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, When 
the Report of the Commissioners, who 
recently sat in various towns in Ireland, 
to inquire into matters connected with 
local taxation, will be ready to be laid 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, I understand that the first Report of 
the Commissioners, which will, I believe, 
refer to all the towns into which they 
have inquired, except Belfast, Cashel, 
Trim, and Wicklow, will be ready in a 
day or two ; and I will endeavour to ac- 
celerate the printing and distribution of 
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it among hon. Members as much as pos- 
sible. Their second Report will refer to 
the four towns named, and will, I hope, 
be ready in a fortnight or three weeks 
at latest. There appear to be special 
subjects of importance respecting these 
towns which have caused delay in the 
matter. 


CHINA—THE EXPEDITION TO 
YUNNAN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STEWART asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
When the remainder of the Papers con- 
nected with the Expedition to Yunnan, 
including Mr. Grosvenor’s Report, and 
also any Papers on the recent Conven- 
tion between Sir Thomas Wade and the 
Chinese Government, will be laid upon 
the Table ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, they 
would be ready in a few days. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, in view 
of the adjourned debate on the Eastern 
Question, inquired, What would be the 
course of Public Business on Thursday 
and Friday next ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that the Prisons 
Bills were down for Thursday. The 
Prisons Bill for England would be in 
Committee, and the Prisons Bill for 
Scotland stood for the second reading. 
On Friday the Order for Supply stood 
first as a matter of course, but what 
course would be adopted in regard to 
the adjourned debate of last Friday he 
was unable to say. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE BILL—[Br1 2.] 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Assheton Cross, 
Mr. Walpole.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read, 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, expressed a hope that, not- 
withstanding the Notice of Opposition 
which stood on the Paper in the name of 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), 
the Bill would meet with the favourable 
reception which was accorded to the 
separate Bills for the Universities of 
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Oxford and Cambridge last year. He had 
supposed the hon. Member’s Notice was 
intended merely to put a stop to the 
practice of carrying on Business into the 
small hours of the morning; but it had 
come to his (Mr. Hardy’s) knowledge 
that the hon. Member had been visiting 
the neighbourhood of the Universities, 
and had possibly been engaged in col- 
lecting information for the purpose of 
making an onslaught on the Bill; but 
he (Mr. Hardy) hoped that such would 
not be the case, and that the hon. Mem- 
ber would put no obstacle in the way 
of that improvement of the Universities 
which the best friends of education 
wished to accomplish. He had thought 
it best to introduce the Bill in pretty 
nearly the same form as that in which the 
two Bills came before the House last year, 
because no opportunity had been afforded 
of discussing the Amendments then put 
upon the Paper, and, consequently, there 
had been no means of ascertaining the 
feeling of the House upon them. In con- 
sequence, however, of some criticisms 
which had been passed last year by more 
than one speaker, that resident Oxford 
was not sufficiently represented on the 
Commission, it had been thought right 
to appoint certain Commissioners who 
were still resident at the Universities, 
but, at the same time, to retain the 
number of Commissioners at seven ; and, 
therefore, steps had been taken to ascer- 
tain whether any of the former Com- 
missioners could retire without feeling 
hurt in any way. The Dean of Chichester 
and Sir Henry Maine had made vacan- 
cies, and the latter had, indeed, pre- 
viously intimated that he thought that 
an Oxford man and a resident would be 
better able to serve than himself. In 
place then of those Gentlemen, to whom 
he felt very much obliged for their 
courtesy, the Government had secured 
the services of Dr. Bellamy, Master of 
St. John’s, Oxford, and Professor Smith, 
who, as Savilian Professor of Geometry, 
was well known in University circles, 
and far beyond them. He was quite 
sure, therefore, that so far as the 
new Commission was concerned there 
would be no further complaint about 
Oxford residents not being sufficiently 
represented. There was another altera- 
tion in the Bill which he might mention. 
Last year the Commissioners were to 
have power to extend their operations 
till the year 1883; in the present Bill 
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they were limited to 1881. It appeared 
to him that there was a good deal of 
justice in the complaints which were 
made last year as to the great length of 
time allowed to the Commissioners, and 
it was not desirable that the Universities. 
should be exposed too long to the trouble 
and commotion which these investiga- 
tions caused. It was therefore important 
that they should be relieved of a state of 
uncertainty as soon as possible, and no 
one was more desirous than himself to 
see them at liberty to pursue their course 
of usefulness without interference from 
the Legislature. He thought that when 
they were once started on their career 
they would know better what was for 
their advantage than anyone outside. 
During the Recess nothing, so far as he 
was aware, had passed of a nature to 
modify the opinions he expressed on the 
subject last year. He did not think the 
debates of last year were at all adverse 
to inquiry by a Commission, though they 
were against any extravagant extension 
of the Professoriate and against the ab- 
solute destruction of non-resident Fellow- 
ships. Respecting the former point, the 
opinion of the House appeared to be that 
while there was a necessity for an increase 
of the Professoriate, there should not be 
such an extravagant and extraordinary 
extension of it as had been put forward 
by many persons. With regard to the 
introduction of the Bills of last year into 
that House, he observed that some very 
amusing criticisms had been passed by 
a gentleman of great distinction and a 
great deal of humour—he meant the 
Rector of Lincoln College ; and to those 
criticisms he might now refer, inas- 
much as they affected not only himself, 
but the House of Commons generally. 
Mr. Pattison seemed to have found 
himself at that great social gathering 
—the Social Science Congress—where 
some merriment was needed, and he 
certainly succeeded in raising a good 
deal of laughter by his sketch of what 
passed in that House on the subject of 
one of the University Bills. Mr. Pattison 
said— 

‘Tn introducing the Bill Lord Salisbury inti. 
mated that one purpose of the measure was to pro- 
mote science and learning. I confess I was taken 
aback by this announcement of our Chancellor. 
To patronize science and learning has always 


been assumed to be the exclusive prerogative of 
the party calling itself Liberal. . The 


strange incongruity of Lord Salisbury pro- 
claiming a a of the Universities in the 
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interests of science was a phenomenon which I 
could not interpret. But we were not left long 
in this perplexity. When the Oxford Bill got 
down into the Commons the Member of the 
Cabinet who had charge of it then hastened to 
disavow any such intentions on the part of his 
Government. Members of the Govern- 
ment in the Lower House vied with each other 
in eagerly repudiating any intention of making 
the University a seat of learning and science. 
This had been an unauthorized escapade of their 
impulsive Colleagues in the Lords. This disa- 
vowal was well received in the House. Antago- 
nism was half disarmed. The Member for the 
learned University of Oxford received the con- 
gratulations of the Member of the learned 
University of London in having done with all 
that nonsense.” 

When some gentleman in the columns 
of an influential journal, Nature, had 
said that £800,000 a-year would be 
wanted for the endowment of Research, 
and that was about the income of the 
two Universities, he (Mr. Hardy) thought 
that that was somewhat too great a de- 
mand, and certainly did express some 
astonishment at the suggestion, but 
that was rather different from the 
amusing language attributed to him 
by Mr. Pattison. As for Mr. Patti- 
son’s other observations, he felt bound 
to say that to make the Universities 
the seat of science and learning and to 
improve the position which they had 
occupied with so much advantage to 
both science and learning hitherto was 
the main object of the Bill. Though 
objection had been taken in the debates 
of last Session to the special mode in 
which many persons suggested to endow 
Research, yet no one took objection to 
the other parts of the Bill, which pro- 
posed that the University should obtain 
aid from the Colleges; and, indeed, Mr. 
Pattison himself, in the strongest lan- 
guage, advocated that part of the Bill 
on the ground that the Colleges were 
nothing without the Universities, as the 
Universities were nothing without the 
Colleges. It was only fair to say that 
many of the Colleges had recognized it 
as their duty to contribute to the Uni- 
versities, and had done so very freely; 
and it was rather hard that those who 
were not animated byso generous aspirit, 
and who yet had something to spare, 
should be at liberty to give nothing to 
the University from whom they received 
so many benefits. With regard to Fel- 
lowships, the Bill, he believed, would 
commend itself to the House. In the 
debates of last year the tenure of non- 
resident Fellowships was recognized as 
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necessary for the benefit of both Univer- 
sities; but it was not thought that they 
should be treated as life-prizes, if they 
were to be made wholly irrespective of 
any duties either to the Universities or 
to the Colleges. Then there was an 
almost unanimous feeling in favour of 
some extension of the Professoriate, and 
in extending the Professoriate the House 
would practically be extending Research; 
for it might be taken for granted that 
no man could teach who was not con- 
tinually learning, and that no man who 
held a Professorship, particularly in na- 
tural science, could properly discharge 
his duties unless he was continually in- 
creasing his stock of knowledge and 
making investigations for himself. For 
the rest, he might say that among the 
alumni of the two Universities there was 
a general feeling that nothing ought to 
be done to injure the Colleges or to take 
away from the Universities their power 
of self-government when once they had 
been set a going in their new path. 
Accordingly, all that had been done was 
intended to put them on a proper footing 
for working more amicably with the 
University. That feeling, which was 
not confined to one side of the House, 
was universally entertained, except, he 
regretted to say, by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Lon- 
don (Mr. Lowe) who owed so much to 
the University of Oxford, and who was 
of opinion that the Universities to which 
the Bill referred failed to discharge what 
he regarded as the characteristics of a 
University. Without being mere Ex- 
amining Bodies, such as his right hon. 
Friend was so fond of, the University 
educated classes in this country, which 
without them would never lave obtained 
anything like a fit educaticn ; and there 
was a valuable action and reaction be- 
tween these classes and the Universities. 
He thought, therefore, that it was hard 
to blame them, for they, he submitted, 
really did a very great work, and had 
produced some of the most eminent 
Members of that and the other House. 
In all the different Departments of Go- 
vernment, moreover, as well as in other 
spheres, it might be noticed that those 
institutions had borne their fair share in 
producing the men who had risen to 
distinction. He had been very much 
struck by a short article from the pen of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, which showed that 
that gentleman still retained, after a 
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period of absence from this country, and 
notwithstanding his well-known desire 
for improvements, all his old attachment 
to the Alma Mater. He seemed to be in 
favour of almost everything which was 
contemplated by the present Bill, and to 
wish that the University of Oxford, for 
which he had still so tender a regard, 
should in its main features be kept as it 
was. It would be wasting the time ‘of 
the House to dilate further upon the 
objects of the Bill. As he had shown, it 
was proposed to appoint a Commission 
with the view of enabling the rich to 
assist the poor, and at the same time, in 
a great degree, to assist themselves, and 
with the view, moreover, of regulating 
the Fellowships more efficiently, of en- 
couraging the foundation of additional 
Professorships in arts and sciences which 
were not at present sufficiently attended 
to, and, perhaps, of introducing improve- 
ments with regard to subjects which 
were already cared for. He begged to 
move the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposd, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Ir. Gathorne Hardy.) 


Mr. LOWE said, he was sorry that 
in what he was about to say he must to 
some considerable extent repeat obser- 
vations he had made last year. It was 
unavoidable, for the Bill was substan- 
tially the same as those of last year, and 
it was not in his power to produce a new 
set of arguments for the same case. He 
was induced to come forward early in 
the debate, because, on the previous 
occasion, it had been his fate to speak 
late, and he had been told—indeed it 
was the only reply he got from the Go- 
vernment —that the reason why his 
speech remained unanswered was that it 
answered itself. One was naturally un- 
willing to believe that that was the case, 
and he now hoped that this time he 
would succeed in inducing right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to give a little more 
argument in reply than he was able to 
give to himself in the course of his 
speech. He regretted that the two Uni- 
versities were comprehended in the same 
Bill, because in many respects their 
cases might differ, and arguments might 
apply to one which did not apply to the 
other. Again, a person who had been 
at one could not presume to speak with 
equal confidence of the other. Circum- 
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stances might arise, too, particularly 
with reference to the Commissions, 
making it desirable to pass that part of 
the Bill relating to one University and 
not that referring to the other. If it 
should happen that Cambridge was 
satisfied with the Commission and Ox- 
ford dissatisfied, it would be rather hard 
to put them both in the same position. 
He wished to call attention very seriously 
to the position in which this question 
now stood, and for that purpose he must 
refer to the course followed by the House 
when the subject came before it more 
than 20 years ago. It was, he thought, 
in 1850, that a Commission was ap- 
pointed—and a singularly able and 
competent Commission it was—to inquire 
into and report upon the whole of the 
existing state of the University of Ox- 
ford. It did inquire and report, and 
threw a flood of light upon the subject. 
Ample time was given to weigh the re- 
commendations of the Commission and 
to decide what should be done. The 
course then followed was exactly the 
opposite to the course now adopted. 
Government did not come down to the 
House and ask it to appoint a Commission 
with sweeping powers to carry out what 
changes might seem to them desirable. 
On the contrary, they deliberately stu- 
died the Report of the Commission and 
made up their minds what ought to be 
done, and, instead of throwing the re- 
sponsibility off their own shoulders on to 
a Commission, they laid definite propo- 
sals before Parliament, and thus led to 
a definite intimation of what the Com- 
missioners were required to do. This 
was at once a successful and constitu- 
tional course which must recommend 
itself for imitation to all friends of these 
ancient institutions. Now everything 
was changed. What he had described 
was done by a Liberal, an innovating 
Government. Now they were in Con- 
servative hands; and what was the 
result? They knew that enormous 
changes had been made at the Univer- 
sities, particularly at the University of 
Oxford; but they were left entirely in 
the dark as to whether the effect of those 
changes had been good or evil, and 
whether their direction was one which 
ought to be encouraged or checked. In 
profound ignorance of the state of things 
at the University of Oxford—for he pre- 
ferred to speak of it. only—they were 
asked to appoint a Commission, and 
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give that Commission the largest and 
most sweeping powers, without any in- 
structions at all as to the direction in 
which those powers were to be exer- 
cised. It was proposed, in short, that, 
withouttaking thetroubletomake up their 
minds as to a single point, they should 
delegate to that Commission almost the 
whole power of Parliament. A worse 
precedent than that, and one more un- 
worthy of a Conservative Government 
he could not imagine. In dealing with 
those great and ancient institutions, their 
first duty was to acquaint themselves 
with the existing state of things, and, 
secondly, they ought to consider with 
the utmost attention and deliberation 
what ought to be done. Then would be 
the time to lay proposals before Parlia- 
ment. But how different was the course 
which had actually been taken! Pro- 
bably they would be told there had been 
an examination; but into what? An 
examination into the manner in which 
the Universities and Colleges had done 
their work ?—an examination into the 
state of education, the general morale 
and conduct of the Universities? Nothing 
of the kind. The examination had been 


merely pecuniary. There had only been 
an investigation to find out how much 
money the Colleges had got, in order to 
see how much might be taken from 
them. They had not taken the trouble 
to inquire into the necessity of any ex- 


penditure at all. What they had done, 
in fact, had been to convict these Col- 
leges of possessing so much money, and 
they now wished to delegate persons to 
decide how it should be dealt with. 
Were hon. Gentlemen opposite prepared 
to say that that was a Conservative or a 
respectful way in which to deal with the 
ancient institutions of the country? Let 
him recommend them to consider the 
ease of another great and powerful in- 
stitution, which, whatever might be its 
merits, and whatever its faults, was 
certainly guilty of possessing an enor- 
mous sum of money. If the Church of 
England was found possessing large 
revenues, was that sufficient reason, 
without inquiring into the state of 
things, and how the Church had done 
its work, why they should take the 
money of the Church of England and 
apply it to other purposes? What dif- 
ference was there between the two cases? 
Were the possession of the money and 
the desire to appropriate it the only two 
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things to consider? Were they not 
setting a dangerous precedent which it 
might be sought afterwards to apply 
to other institutions besides the t 1- 
versities? Beyond that, it was to be re- 
marked that they had taken that step of 
delegating their business to others, with- 
out, at the same time, giving them the 
slightest guide as to the exercise of those 
great powers. For his part he felt 
strongly that they were deviating en- 
tirely from the old and sound course 
adopted more than 20 years ago, and 
that the deviation, instead of being for 
the better, was altogether for the worse. 
As to the constitution of the Commission, 
there was no occasion to repeat over 
again what he had said last year, and 
passing from it, he had only to remark 
that it was not at all satisfactory. They 
had heard a defence made for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, to the effect that it 
had done a great deal of good. But that 
rested on a fallacy. He pointed out last 
year that the term “‘ University” was an 
ambiguous one. It had twosenses. In 
one sense it was a corporate body sepa- 
rate and distinct from and placed over 
the Colleges, and in the other sense it 
was held to include them. In conse- 
quence of the ambiguity arising from 
those two significations they could make 
out a case for the Universities which the 
Universities did not deserve. Thus his 
right hon. Friend had said the Universi- 
ties taught. If he meant all the Col- 
leges, then he (Mr. Lowe) said they did 
more or less; but if he meant the body 
which was separate from the Colleges, it 
was its reproach and shame that it never 
taught at all. That was the way they 
were tricked with words in that matter. 
He was talking now of the University 
which was not inclusive, but exclusive, 
of the Colleges — of the body which 
superintended the examinations, and he 
said it would take a far more omer. 
supported recommendation than he had 
yet heard to prove that it was worthy of 
any great addition of money being given 
toit. And the reason that he said it was 
not worthy was, that he could not find 
that it had made a good use of the powers 
and resources it already possessed. Its 
Professoriate, with some brilliant excep- 
tions, were really of no use for instruc- 
tion in the University ; but, beside the 
Professoriate, it had most important 
duties to discharge. It was its duty to 
superintend the examination upon which 
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students were admitted to the Univer- 
sity, and to superintend the examinations 
by which they were admitted to degrees. 
Now he could not imagine a more im- 
portant duty than that, and certainly 
none calling more imperatively for faith- 
ful discharge, because, if the University 
would raise to a reasonable standard the 
attainments required before admission to 
the Colleges, it would by that means 
give an immense impulse to all the 
schools of the country. But the exami- 
nation was extremely and ridiculously 
easy, and such as very few people would 
fail in. In that respect the University 
had failed in doing its work. The work 
of the University was not to be mea- 
sured, as was generally considered, by 
the numbers of those who specially dis- 
tinguished themselves. The business of 
the University was with the great mass 
of the students, and was to be tested, 
not by a reference to a few men who at- 
tained eminence, but by what was done 
for ordinary men. What was the value 
of their certificate of the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts? In that respect the 
University was wanting; the standard 
was unjustifiably low; and in that way it 


had been the means of keeping down the 
education of the country. So low, in- 
deed, was the standard, that a young 
man going up to Oxford might live there 
all his time in idleness, and yet be able 
to satisfy the standard required for a 


degree. Such was the result of the stan- 
dard being absurdly low, and such being 
the faults of the University, ought not 
the House, before passing a Bill which 
would hand over blindfold to a Commis- 
sion the money of the Colleges, to satisfy 
itself whether the charges which he 
now made and which were brought 
against it by others were or were not 
true? If true, was not the House bound 
to take measures to alter that state of 
things before proceeding further ? Every 
one who knew Oxford was aware that 
Convocation had a great deal of impor- 
tant patronage, and that the system of 
non-resident masters voting as now was 
probably as bad a mode of conferring 
patronage as could possibly be devised. 
The constitution and proceedings of the 
Congregation, too, required to be con- 
sidered, with reference to the admission 
to it of residents like chaplains who had 
no share in the business of the Uni- 
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then, it was not too. much to ask that 
there should be some inquiry before 
the House gave its assent to such a re- 
volution as that which was proposed. 
How much better would it be that it 
should have the Report of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire whether the charges 
which he had mentioned were or were 
not really well founded. If he remem- 
bered aright, the powers of this Com- 
mission were to commence in 1878. 
They would lose very little if they con- 
tinued their investigation up to that 
time. If Parliament was unwilling to 
take the trouble, the best thing it could 
do was to let the matter alone. The worst 
of all courses was to act without inquiry 
and without investigation, to arm per- 
sons as to whose fitness there was great 
difference of opinion with powers not in- 
ferior to an Act of Parliament. He made 
this protest on behalf of views generally 
supposed to be held on the other side 
of the House, and because he wished 
that their decisions should command the 
respect of the country and bear substan- 
tial fruit. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of London 
(Mr. Lowe), in his new-born zeal for 
ancient and venerable institutions, had 
declined to come forward and assert his 
convictions in a more definite way, 
but had contented himself with an un- 
meaning protest, which he delivered 
under the shelter of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), 
who, although he put down a Motion for 
the rejection of the Bill, seemed to have 
left the House and abandoned his pro- 
position. There had been some question 
whether the noble Lord the Leader of 
the Opposition, or the hon. Gentleman 
from the sister country, was to be the 
Leader on that occasion; but it seemed 
that the right hon. Gentleman was 
—— to follow hon. Gentlemen be- 
ow the Gangway. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had favoured the House with ex- 
actly the same sort of speech which he 
had delivered on the subject last Session, 
although he (Mr. Mowbray) was glad to 
say that on the present occasion the right 
hon. Gentleman had omitted some of the 
more unpleasant personalities. He said 
there was only one Bill, whereas there 
ought to be two; that there had been no 
previous inquiry; that the constitution 
of the Commission was faulty ; and then 
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he proceeded, as he did last year, to in- 
veigh against the Universities. With 
respect to his objection that there should 
be one, not two Bills, he (Mr. Mowbray) 
thought that the Government had done 
very wisely in consolidating the Bills. 
They recollected how on a previous occa- 
sion hon. Members, whilst discussing 
one Bill, referred to the other, and they 
were thus transgressing the Rules of the 
House by discussing a Bill that was not 
before it. It was true that in 1854 sepa- 
rate Bills were introduced ; but that was 
the commencement of legislation on this 
subject, and it was a tentative measure. 
It would have been impossible at that 
time to have carried any one Bill as to 
both. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
complained that there had been no in- 
quiry; but he must bear in mind that 
the present case was not at all parallel 
with that of 1854. Parliament at that 
time proceeded to legislate for the Uni- 
_ versity of Oxford after the lapse of 
centuries. There was great necessity 
then for inquiry, but now they were 
in such close and intimate connec- 
tion with the Universities that hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
knew what was going on in both Uni- 
_ versities, and the Commission proposed 
to be appointed would be able to avail 
itself of the experience which had been 
accumulated since 1852. Committees of 
the House of Lords had since that date 
inquired into and reported upon the Uni- 
versities, and the Commissions had col- 
lected a mass of evidence as to the re- 
venues of the Universities and other 
questions affecting their studies. He 
hardly knew on what grounds the right 
hon. Gentleman objected to the Commis- 
sion. He objected to the Commission 
of last year, because it contained among 
its members the Dean of Chichester, 
and because another member, Sir Henry 
Maine, was in his opinion the alter ego 
of Lord Salisbury. But both these 
names had disappeared, and had been 
replaced by others against whom he 
made no objection. Two gentlemen 
better calculated to represent the Uni- 
versity on both sides could not have been 
selected, or who would meet with more 
general acceptance in the University and 
in that House. He felt ashamed when 
he heard his right hon. Friend repeat 
his argument that the Universities taught 
nothing. When at the head of the 
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Friend introduced the principle of pay. 
ment by results, and he would ask the 
right hon Gentleman to look round that 
and the other House of Parliament, the 
Judicial Bench, and the right Reverend 
Bench, and inform the House if the 
Universities had not cause to be satisfied 
in that way with the results, and if men 
distinguished in the Church and State 
learnt nothing when at the Universities. 
Again, the right hon. Gentleman had 
remarked that the Universities had a set 
of Professors who taught nothing. Well, 
he would leave him to settle that point 
with his hon. Friends the Member for 
the City of Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court) and the Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Faweett). Were those hon. Gen- 
tlemen to be classed among the useless 
Professors who taught nothing? Really, 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to be ashamed of bringing such 
accusations against the Alma Mater to 
whom he owed so much. The other 
matters to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred were matters of debate 
that could be considered in Committee. 
His right hon. Friend and Colleague 
who moved the second reading of the 
Bill had truly said that there existed in 
the House of Commons and in the Uni- 
versities themselves a general coincidence 
of opinion that the time for legislation 
had arrived. Indeed, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London would, if he had chanced to sit 
at the present moment on the Treasury 
Bench, himself have been a Party to the 
introduction of a Bill on the subject. 
There was a general concensus of opinion 
that the time had come for legislation, 
and therefore the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lowe), if he wished to test the 
opinion of the House, ought not to have 
contented himself with this protest, but 
should have followed it up with a Motion. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith had indicated an 
opinion that the work could be better 
done by the proposed Committee of the 
Privy Council. He(Mr. Mowbray) looked 
upon the appointment of the Universi- 
ties Committee as a valuable part of 
the Bill; but while such a Committee 
would be valuable as a permanent insti- 
tution, it was necessary that the pre- 
liminary work should be done by a Com- 
mission such as had been appointed in 
1854, and such as was nominated in this 
Bill, and who could, if necessary, make 
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lieved the measure would meet with 
general acceptance in the House, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
not have an opportunity of going into the 
Lobby with the hon. Member for Cavan. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I think, Sir, 
the last speaker has somewhat misun- 
derstood the argument of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London (Mr. Lowe). I understand 
my right hon. Friend, while acknow- 
ledging great obligations to the Univer- 
sity, considered as a congeries of Colleges, 
to say that the University in its corporate 
capacity, separated from the Oolleges, 
does not do its duty fully. For my own 
part, I cannot rise to the ultra-Conser- 
vatism of my right hon. Friend—I 
agree much more with the sans culottism 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War and the ultra- 
Revolutionists who sit near him. I had 
an opportunity of expressing my views 
about the Oxford Bill so fully last year 
that in the few remarks I shall make to- 
night I intend to touch only upon a 
single point, and that one in which the 
proposals of the Government in 1877 
differ from their proposals in 1876. The 
point to which I allude is the composi- 
tion of the Commission. I see that the 
name of Sir Henry Maine has been 
withdrawn. I can well understand that 
that is a great relief to a very busy man 
like Sir Henry Maine, and I can quite 
believe that it was very agreeable to 
him; but I think it is a pity, for the 
presence of an eminent Cambridge man 
and of an eminent Indian on the Oxford 
Commission would have had many ad- 
vantages. On the other hand, it would 
be gross injustice not to admit that the 
Government has filled his place not only 
well, but admirably ; and not only ad- 
mirably, but by making the very best 
appointment which could possibly have 
been made. The Savilian Professor of 
Geometry is not merely in the frst rank 
of European mathematicians, but he 
would be a man of very extraordinary 
attainments even if you could abstract 
from him the whole of his mathematical 
knowledge. He was the most distin- 
guished scholar of his day at Oxford. 
He was even more distinguished, if I 
may say so without offence, than my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for the 
county of Denbigh(Mr. Osborne Morgan), 
whom we knew at Oxford as a very 
brilliant scholar at a period long ante- 
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cedent to the first appearance of a now 
venerable acquaintance, the Burials Bill. 
But Professor Smith’s extraordinary 
attainments are the least of his recom- 
mendations for the office of Commis- 
sioner. His chief recommendations for 
that office are the solidity of his judg- 
ment, his great experience of Oxford 
business, his services on the Science 
Commission, and his conciliatory charac- 
ter, which has made him perhaps the 
only man in Oxford who is without an 
enemy, sharp as are the contentions of 
that very divided seat of learning. The 
right hon. Gentleman who is in charge 
of the Bill maythink me rather insatiable 
if, approving so much of one appoint- 
ment which he has made, I still raise 
the question whether the Commission 
might not be further improved. I do 
not think the right hon. Gentleman, who 
wishes, I am sure, for nothing but the 
good of the University, will give his ex- 
periment a fair trial if he does not re- 
present on the Commission that side of 
science which, asI pointed out last year, 
is not represented on it. Surely, Sir, there 
should be upon it some one person who 
has studied one or other of the sciences 
into which life enters, and surely there 
should be also some one person who 
knows intimately what is going on in 
foreign Universities. There is nothing 
sacred in the number seven; and when 
we get into Committee, I trust that the 
right hon. Gentleman will either be able 
to grant, in some form or other, substan- 
tially what I ask, or convince me that it 
is unreasonable. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN considered 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for War (Mr. Hardy), 
had chosen a right course in introducing 
the Bill first into the House of Com- 
mons; but he could not agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Mowbray), 
that it was an advantage to include both 
Universities in one Bill, because, as 
Cambridge had the better provisions, 
those of Oxford might derive a certain 
advantage from being rubbed together 
with them. As to the personnel of the 
Commission, which was a matter of the 
utmost importance, the present Oxford 
Commission was a great improvement 
upon the last, and he desired to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for having 
made the alteration. It was impossible 
to find, either in or out of Oxford, a 
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man better qualified to serve upon a 
Commission than Professor Smith. He 
knew nothing personally of Dr. Bel- 
lamy, but that Gentleman was the re- 
spectable head of a respectable Col- 
lege, and had a knowledge of the Uni- 
versity with which he had to deal. He 
greatly regretted, however, the loss 
of Sir Henry Maine, who was not only 
a man of great intellectual culture, but 
of proved administrative capacity, and if 
it were found necessary to throw some- 
body overboard, he thought they might 
have found some other Jonah. He was 
also glad to welcome back his hon. Friend 
the Member for Northumberland (Mr. 
Ridley). Having said thus much, how- 
ever, his approval of the Bill must come 
toanend. He regretted that the Govern- 
ment should not have thrown overboard 
that old man of themountain—the “‘ pious 
founder.” If you held to the wishes of 
pious founders, you would have to burn 
half of the persons whom you now pro- 
posed to benefit. He regretted very 
much, too, the clause disfranchising the 
junior Fellows, who were the life-blood 
of the Colleges. The clause as to 
Cambridge’ had been expunged, and 
he should endeavour in Committee to 
gain for Oxford the same advantage. 
Then, again, he regretted that the Go- 
vernment had not dealt with the sub- 
ject of clerical Fellowships, which formed 
between one-third and one-half of the 
Fellowships in all the Colleges, and 
were the great blot upon our Univer- 
sity system. These Fellowshsip were 
the test system in its most obnoxious 
form. They were bad both from an 
academical and an ecclesiastical point of 
view, for he feared that the men at- 
tracted to the Church by these Fellow- 
ships made neither good Fellows, nor 
good clergy. It was said that it was 
desirable to retain clerical Fellowships 
in order to encourage the study of theo- 
logy; but there could be no greater 
delusion, for you could no more en- 
courage the study of theology by such 
means than youcouldencouragethe study 
of jurisprudence by requiring a certain 
number of Fellows to be called to the 
Bar, or the study of chemistry by re- 
quiring a certain number of Fellows to 
practise as chemists and druggists. His 
main objection, however, was to the 
principle of the Bill, if he could use such a 
term in reference to a Bill that had really 
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jection was that a power which was 
practically unlimited was given to seven 
men without preliminary inquiry, with- 
out defining the lines upon which they 
were to act; and with it they would be 
able to suppress Headships, to suppress 
Fellowships, to suppress Scholarships, 
even to suppress whole Colleges. He 
would not give such power to the Seven 
Wise Men if they could be found. The 
Bill was said to be so framed because 
the University was poor and the Colleges 
were rich. Now, much might, no doubt, 
be said for the German or Professorial 
system; but, judging by results, no 
Universities in the wérld could show 
such results as Oxford and Cambridge. 
In Trinity College, Cambridge, were to 
be seen, side by side, the statues of Bacon, 
Newton, Whewell, and Macaulay; and 
the College that produced such men, let 
alone sucha meh we as Bentley and such 
a statesman as Pitt, had surely given 
oo good proofs that it was worthy of 

eing entrusted with the task of edu- 
ca ing Englishmen. At a banquet re- 
cently given by his (Mr. Morgan’s) own 
College at Oxford, Balliol, there were pre- 
sent, ormight have been present, the head 
of the English Church, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church in England, Cardinal 
Manning ; one of the Lord Chief Justices; 
the Leader of the House of Commons, 
the ex-President of the Royal Society, 
the Head of the Civil Service, and a 
number of other men of distinction, 
such as the Dean of Westminster and 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. If you asked 
these eminent men how they had be- 
come what they were, would they say 
that it was by attending the class-rooms 
of Professors or by acquiring a smatter- 
ing of Chinese, Slavonic, Mongolian, or 
Tartaric? On the contrary, they would 
say that to this decried Collegiate sys- 
tem they owed that thorough education 
in the true sense of the word which had 
served them in good stead in after life 
—that through it they had learnt tho- 
roughly what they professed to learn, and 
had thus acquired a sound substructure 
upon which to build in after life. To 
say that the Collegiate system needed 
improvement was simply to say that it 
was human; but that system had pro- 
duced great and good men, and it was 
therefore not without some compunction 
that he saw this proposal to hand over 
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mariners,” who would embark on an 

unknown sea, bound for an unknown 

port, without either chart or compass to 
ide them on their way. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
the speech to which the House had just 
listened caused in his mind alternate 
dissent and strong agreement, succeed- 
ing each other like the figures in a ka- 
leidoscope. As to the extremely inge- 
nious speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Lowe) it might be practi- 
cally put in this way—‘‘ Our old Uni- 
versities are so sacred and useful that 
you should not touch them with an un- 
hallowed hand; and my reason for so 
saying is that from experience I can 
pronounce them to be so useless.’”’ This 
is a fair summing up of that speech. 
With the main point of the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member who had 
just sat down he (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
thoroughly agreed—namely, as to the 
preservation of the Collegiate system, 
and he would also have joined the hon. 
Member in his opposition, if he had, like 
him, read the Bill as giving unlimited 
powers to the “‘ ancient mariners” to carry 


- off the precious cargo. But he saw those 


rovers of the sea fast bound by every 
Conservative check from Universities, 
Colleges, persons interested, Judicial 
Committee, and Parliament; and there- 
fore, looking at the measure with the 
amount of checks and counter-checks it 
provided, he thought that however mode- 
rately potent it might or might not be 
for good, at least it would not be potent 
for the evil apprehended by the hon. 
and learned Member. The more safe 
alternative suggested by his hon. and 
learned Friend would, as he believed, be 
really found by far more risky. It must 
be read in the light of the last year’s 
suggestion of the right hon. Member for 
the Universities of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews, who had suggested a national 
Commission of non-University men to 
overhaul every one of the Universities, on 
the plea which he rode so hard that they 
were national institutions—that was, in- 
stitutions without a continuous historical 
character of their own. If that suggestion 
were adopted, what would happen? An 
inquisitorial Commission would after 
much contention be somehow hit off, 
and would keep the Universities and 
Colleges in hot water for a year or two. 
That Commission would make its Report, 
while Parliament would very likely be 
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dissolved, and the two Parties change 
sides across the House. So that Report in 
another Parliament would be embodied 
in another Bill, that new Parliament 
being elected on Heaven knew what 

. A new and now Executive Com- 
mission would then be instituted by ano- 
ther Government, of which the two right 
hon. Gentlemen would probably be Mem- 
bers—the Members for the Universities 
of London and Edinburgh, as well as 
the hon. and learned Member for Den- 
bighshire, full of “national” action, 
and with a phalanx of advanced sup- 
porters below the Gangway to pacify. 
The result of that course of proceeding, 
he feared, would be far more fatal to 
the system of self-government of Fel- 
lowships and of tuition at the Colleges 
than the quiet, sober, and domestic 
provisions of the present measure. There 
was an old and hallowed maxim— 
‘‘ Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
whiles thou art in the way with him!” 
and, therefore, seeing in the future the 
phantasm of Professorial instruction, 
and that uncontrolled craving after ‘‘ Re- 
search’’ which came to us under the 
aspect of £1,000 a-year, he was now 
anxious to make, as much as he could, 
friends with individuals who might prove 
to be troublesome in the days when the 
Conservatism of the right hon. Member 
for the University of London and Edin- 
burgh, and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Denbighshire, would not impro- 
bably thaw under the warm sun of the 
Ministerial bench. He did not approve 
of the rolling of the two Universities 
into one Bill, and he should therefore 
the more jealously watch the provisions 
affecting Cambridge. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: I presume 
there is a general accord in this House 
that we are fully justified in dealing 
with the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge in the interests of the nation. 
That right was successfully asserted in 
1854, when a Commission for each Uni- 
versity swept away a mass of obsolete 
statutes and restrictions, and relieved 
Universities from preponderating eccle- 
siastical influences by bringing the teach- 
ing under legitimate academical ma- 
nagement. The right of Parliament 
was again asserted in 1869, when tests 
were abolished and emoluments were 
opened to all citizens, irrespective of 
their religious belief. The right of in- 
terference with Oxford and Cambridge 
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depends upon their being national insti- 
tutions, and not mere private corpora- 
tions. With what object is this Bill 
now brought under our attention? 
Certainly not with the limited view of 
benefiting Oxford and Cambridge alone, 
but of benefiting the nation at large 
through the rich stores of intellectual 
wealth in which every citizen is or ought 
to be a partner. The Colleges and the 
University may have certain interests 
which are different; but they have the 
common object of promoting education ; 
and in spite of some remarks from the 
hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope), few 
persons will now maintain that Parlia- 
ment has no right to exercise a vigilant 
supervision in order to ensure that the 
endowments are productively applied to 
their educational uses. At all events, 
the Bill proceeds on this assumption, by 
giving the Commissioners large powers 
to deal with College funds for educa- 
tional objects. In one word, then, the 
Bill assumes that Oxford and Cambridge 
are great national institutions with na- 
tional ends. The object of the Bill is 
to give them greater breadth, and to 


bring them into a better harmony with 


national wants. The Bill indicates these 
wants, on the whole, in a comprehensive 
way in the 16th clause, but only by in- 
dication and not by legislation. We do 
not legislate, but hand over our powers 
of legislation to certain Commissioners, 
who are not common to both Universities, 
but special to each. Nevertheless, each 
Commission might have a truly national 
character, representative alike of the 
peculiarities of the two Universities, 
and of the interests of learning and 
science, which are cosmopolitan, and are 
limited by no accidents of locality or 
training. The present Government 
knows quite well how such national 
Commissions should be constituted. 
They have recently appointed one for 
the reform of the four Scotch Univer- 
sities—not one for each University, as 
this Bill provides. The Commission for 
Scotch learning and science was issued 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, and how did he constitute it? 
It now consists of 11 Commissioners, of 
whom, I believe, no fewer than five are 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, 
only four were trained exclusively in 
the Scotch Universities, one is a graduate 
of a German University, and one is with- 
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out University training. Not a single 
murmur as to the national character of 
this Commission has ever been heard in 
Scotland. We rejoice that we have the 
experience of so many English graduates 
to help us in our reforms. We have 
found the experience of the German 

aduate of use, and the freedom from 
Gabvenatiy tradition of the distinguished 
Commissioner who never had University 
training is of infinite value to us, be- 
cause he looks at the questions in a 
meee national point of view. This 
arge and comprehensive constitution of 
a University Commission is the work of 
the present Government, and it has 
therefore no excuse that it is ignorant 
in what spirit a scheme of University 
reform should be undertaken for the 
benefit of a nation. Unfortunately, the 
Home Secretary is not responsible for 
this Bill, for the Chancellor of Oxford 
University (Lord Salisbury) took charge 
of it last year in ‘‘ another place,” and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxford University (Mr. Hardy) takes 
charge of it now, though they do not 
choose to remember that the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge are great na- ° 
tional institutions, but they treat them 
as close corporations with mere local 
habits and peculiarities. Had there 
been even an infusion of Oxford gra- 
duates into the Cambridge Commis- 
sion, and of Cambridge graduates into 
the Oxford Commission, we should at 
least have had the benefit of the ex- 
cellencies peculiar to the one University 
being extended to the other. Last year 
there was one instance of this kind, 
when Sir Henry Maine, a Cambridge 
graduate, was put on the Oxford Com- 
mission. Why is he struck out now? 
Sir Henry Maine, by his writings when 
Chancellor of the University of Calcutta, 
has shown a large knowledge of Uni- 
versity reform, and his services to a 
Commission would have been of great 
value; but I presume because he in- 
jured the close character of the Com- 
missions now confined to the graduates 
of each University, he has been omitted 
in the Bill of this year. Ido not intend 
to criticise the names of these Commis- 
sions, because I have neither the know- 
ledge, nor inclination to do so. But, with 
the single exception of the hon. Member 
for North Northumberland (Mr. Ridley), 
they were men who graduated under the 
old system previous to 1854, when the 
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Universities started into new life. If 
their University experience be worth 
much, those of them who have not lived in 
academic functions within the University 
must have an antiquated experience, of 
little value to guide the vigorous move- 
ments for reform which now characterise 
both Universities. This exclusive con- 
struction of the Commissions is to my 
mind a serious blot in the Bill, and I 
trust the Government will not deem us 
unreasonable if, from this side of the 
House, we propose the addition of one 
or two names representing the interests 
of science and of learning, without caring 
to what Universities they may belong. 
I should prefer, however, to see a Scotch 
and an Irish graduate on each Commis- 
sion; for the interests of Scotch and 
Irish Universities are intimately con- 
nected with the prosperity of our great 
English Universities. From Scotland 
especially we send both to Oxford and 
Cambridge a constant stream of students, 
and the honour-lists of both Universities 
show that they are not unworthy addi- 
' tions. This is not a new practice, for it 
has existed for centuries; and, so far 
from feeling a jealousy of the richly- 
endowed English Universities, the 
Scotch Universities encourage their best 
students in arts to proceed to them, be- 
cause we know that the Colleges and 
endowments enable the learning to be 
carried further than it is our function to 
impart, for our object is to infuse culture 
into the professions and industries of 
the people, and not to carry culture to a 
high position for itself alone. That un- 
doubtedly is the highest and most unsel- 
fish idea of education, but is one which 
can only be the lot of the wealthy classes, 
or of the poor when they are made 
partners in rich endowments. Why, 
then, when the whole Kingdom glories 
in the success and even in the charac- 
teristics of the great English Univer- 
sities, do you not make the nation at 
large a party to their reform, by consti- 
tuting the Commissions so as to be re- 
presentative of national interests, and 
not merely of the local peculiarities of 
Oxford and Cambridge? It would be 
presumptuous in me, at the second read- 
ing, to suggest to the Government the 
names of persons who might be added 
with advantage, but perhaps I may indi- 
cate offices which are representative. The 
Oxford Commission has two men distin- 
guished in physical science—Mr, Justice 
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Grove and Professor Smith; and Cam- 
bridge has one in the person of Professor 
Stokes. But science isdivided into two 
great sections, physical and biological, 
and there is not a single man versed in 
biological science on either Commission. 
It so happens that the President of, 
the Royal Society, Dr. Hooker, is a 
naturalist and a Scotch graduate; and 
that the President of the Linnean Society 
is a distinguished zoologist—Dr. Allman, 
a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. 
The addition of such names would gratify 
Scotland and Ireland, and materially 
improve the composition of the Com- 
missions. The Commissions of 1877 
differ from those of 1854, because the 
functions of the latter were chiefly to 
remove existing obstructions, and allow 
academic influences free play; while the 
present Commissions are largely creative, 
and have to bring the two Universities 
into accord with the present development 
of learning and science. The more is 
the need for their national character. 
They are short lived, for they expire in 
1880; but if they do their work badly 
and without a full knowledge of modern 
wants, they will leave an inheritance of 
mischief which cannot be remedied in 
our time. Our English Universities, 
proud of them as we may justly be, are 
still far from fulfilling the full functions 
of Universities. A University should 
fulfil three conditions—it should possess 
within itself a full representation of 
learning and science in its academic 
staff; it should widely diffuse these to 
the nation through its teachers; and it 
should widen the boundaries of learning 
by the researches of its Professors, Fel- 
lows, and graduates. Can we say with 
truth that, rich as both Universities are, 
they nearly fulfil these conditions? The 
Bill admits these three-fold functions in 
its 16th clause, but the application of 
them is left to Commissioners who cannot 
be considered catholic representatives of 
the full conditions of University life. 
Our object is that our Universities should 
become the home of learning and science, 
and that they should receive new de- 
velopments; but we know that the pre- 
sent system limits the capacity of the 
home and stunts the developments, and 
yet we appoint Commissioners wedded 
to the old system, and none having ex- 
perience of other systems. Universities 
which do not in the broadest sense mag- 
nify their functions by trying to advance 
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the boundaries of science, as well as to 
teach it, cease before long to become 
centres of intellectual activity. The un- 
popularity of the cry for the endowment 
of Research has chiefly arisen from the 
contemplated separation of this impor- 
.tant duty of all Universities from the 

rimary function of teaching. The 

atter, however, is best fulfilled by 
teachers who are themselves learners in 
science, so that they may infuse fresh- 
ness into the subjects taught. But a 
teacher is a learner only when he is ex- 
= new truths of science, and it is 

y the example of this combination be- 
tween the teachers and the investigators 
that students are induced and stimulated 
to advance the boundaries of science. 
My experience, both in foreign and home 
Universities, has been that the best in- 
vestigators are the best teachers, and 
that the union of a spirit of investigation 
with a spirit of instruction is always 
found where University life is most 
vigorous. We heard a good deal last 


year from the Government itself of the 
endowment of Research, but have heard 
little to-day. Though it was impru- 
dently advocated as separate from the 


primary teaching functions of a Uni- 
versity, do not now let us start the 
Commissioners with the belief that the 
House is indifferent to the duties im- 
posed upon our great English Univer- 
sities of advancing the boundaries of 
learning, as well as of teaching anciently- 
ascertained facts. I spoke at such length 
last year that I do not intend to detain 
the House longer. I would simply re- 
mark, in conclusion, that I hope I un- 
derstand rightly the effect of the 51st 
and 52nd clauses of the Bill. Their 
purpose, as I take it, is to leave the 
University and College free to alter 
statutes and make new ones after the 
Commission ceases in 1880. ‘These pro- 
visions are very important. I confess if 
the Bill simply gave to the Universities 
new powers and removed disabilities, I 
would have much more confidence in the 
academic influences now at work within 
the Universities to effect salutary re- 
forms than I have in the powers to be 
exercised by Commissioners under this 
Bill: For the Universities show active 
efforts to adapt themselves to new wants. 
The opening up of new but restricted 
courses of studies, which enable men to 
devote themselves to the special subjects 
for which they are most suited; the 
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sare of unattached students, on the 
tch system, by which men with 
moderate means can study and acquire 
habits of economy and independence; 
the inter-Collegiate system of lectures, 
which increases the educational resources 
of the several Colleges and engrafts 
Professorial on tutorial methods; and 
the erection of new laboratories and mu- 
seums, all indicate an internal spirit of re- 
form which I trust the Commissionerswill 
endeavour to foster by strengthening the 
academic influences now in full play, and 
without producing any fixity of system by 
statutes of too rigid a character. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that as the Bill 
was brought in by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Mr. Hardy), and was supported 
by the remaining Members for the Eng- 
lish Universities, they might therefore 
take it for granted that it was acceptable 
to those Universities. At the same time 
it was, he thought, most desirable that 
every care should be taken, having re- 
gard to the views which had been ex- 
pressed, to guard the interests of the 
Colleges. It was possible that some por- 
tion of the revenues of the Colleges 
should be applied to University purposes, 
but the Colleges were doing excellent 
work. The Collegiate system was con- 
ducive to the welfare of students and to 
their advancement in life, and he ven- 
tured to suggest that some limitation 
should be placed on the power of the 
Commissioners in dealing with the reve- 
nues of the Colleges, and intended to 
propose an Amendment dealing with the 
subject when the new clauses came to be 
considered. Some rule should be laid 
down under which, while the Commis- 
sioners should have sufficient powers to 
take such portion of the College revenues 
as was necessary for University purposes, 
they should not have those revenues 
placed absolutely at their disposal. At 
the same time he did not object to a 
moderate contribution from each of the 
Colleges, which he thought would be 
sufficient for any object which they could 
fairly be called upon to perform. An- 
other defect of the present University 
system was the length of residence re- 
quired from the undergraduates. At 
present no undergraduate could take a 
degree without residing for nine Terms, 
which involved a residence of three years 
in the University. When he was at the 
University, young men frequently came 
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there from the public schools who were 
perfectly competent to go in for any 
examination. After passing their first 
examination with credit, they had two 
years before them during which they 
were called upon for no serious exertion. 
This second year was accordingly de- 
yoted to pursuits unconnected with Uni- 
versity studies, and by the end of the 
third year he was demoralized. A 
young man seldom went to the Uni- 
versity under 18 or 19 years of age, 
and as residence for three years was 
required, he was 22 or 23 years of 
age before he could enter upon the 
real business of life. He did not see 
why, if a young man was fit to take a 
degree at the end of his second year, he 
should not be allowed to do so, and 
should propose a provision in Committee 
to that effect. He thought it desirable 
young men should go to the University 
for two years, because a residence there 
was useful both in regard to their habits 
and connections. He had found, how- 
ever, in his own profession that a young 
man required to be specially trained for 
his calling after he had gone through a 
general University training. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, that 
having served on a Commission ap- 
pointed to report on some of the subjects 
with which the Bill dealt, he might, 
perhaps, ask the indulgence of the House 
for a few minutes. The Preamble of the 
Bill expressed views very generally enter- 
tained in both Universities. It would 
certainly be desirable that the Colleges 
should contribute more largely out of 
their revenues for University purposes ; 
and he quite believed that under any 
ea system the great majority of 

olleges would be ready and even 
anxious to do so. There might, however, 
be some exceptions, and there might well 
be considerable differences of opinion as 
to the amount which individual Colleges 
should contribute and the principle on 
which those amounts should be assessed. 
This amount would, however, be deter- 
mined for each College by the seven 
Commissioners and the three Delegates 
elected by the College. Of course, if 
the seven Commissioners were all present 
and all agreed, they could outvote the 
Delegates; but, on the other hand, if 
there were differences of opinion among 
the seven Commissioners, the introduc- 
tion of three Delegates, constituting so 
large an element, might result in dif- 
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ferent Colleges being very differently 
treated. In other respects, he did not 
object to the powers given to the Com- 
missioners, because anything they might 
propose to do would have to come before 
Parliament, so that the House would 
have an opportunity of making objec- 
tions if necessary, and the Commissioners 
would therefore not have such unlimited 
powers as some hon. Members appeared 
to assume. Clause 27 preserved the 
right of nominating or appointing to the 
Headship of St. Mary Magdalene Col- 
lege, in Cambridge, unless the consent 
by deed of the person entitled to that 
right was first obtained. Whether this 
was desirable or not, it was scarcely con- 
sistent with the previous clause, which 
expressly authorized the Commissioners 
to modify the trusts of the Dixie Foun- 
dation as regarded any right of nomina- 
tion vested in the heir of the founder, 
and to commute that right in such a 
manner or make such other arrangement 
touching that right as to the Commis- 
sioners might seem just and beneficial, 
only providing that they should give 
notice, in writing, to the heir of Sir 
Wolstan Dixie. Now, surely some reason 
should be given why these two cases, 
apparently, at least, so similar, should be 
so differently dealt with. The object of 
this Bill, as stated in the Preamble, was 
the encouragement of science and other 
branches of learning, where the same 
were not taught, or were not adequately 
taught, in the University. He therefore 
trusted that the Government would care- 
fully weigh some of the suggestions 
which had been offered by the hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen, the Member 
for the Elgin Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff) 
and the Member for the Edinburgh and 
St. Andrew’s Universities (Mr. Lyon 
Playfair). It was highly desirable, not 
only in the opinion of men of science, 
but in that of those eminent in other 
branches, that those who went up for 
their degree should have some know- 
ledge of science ; but whatever arrange- 
ments might be made that science should 
be taught in the Universities, it would 
never be learnt until more weight was 
attached to it in the distribution of 
Fellowships and in the system of exami- 
nations. There were over 700 Fellow- 
ships at Oxford and Cambridge, but 
according to the last Returns only 12 had 
been given for natural science. As re- 
garded the examinations, if we except 
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the requirements at Cambridge of ele- 
mentary mechanics, nothing was done at 
any part of the course in either Univer- 
sity to exact from the students generally 
any knowledge, however small, of even 
the elements of the sciences of experi- 
ment and observation. The Royal Com- 
mission, so ably presided over by the 
Duke of Devonshire, called special atten- 
tion to this point,‘ and expressed their 
unanimous opinion that while some 
literary cultivation ought to be expected 
from the scientific student, in like man- 
ner evidence of corresponding culture 
should be required from the student of 
classical literature and theology, and 
that ‘‘no one should receive a degree 
who was not grounded in science as well 
as in languages and mathematics,” 
though such knowledge need not exceed 
that which might be easily acquired 
before coming up to the University. No 
one, indeed, would suggest that igno- 
rance of science should exclude anyone 
from entrance to the Universities; 


against any such misconception the 
Duke of Devonshire’s Commission took 
care to guard themselves, theirsuggestion 
being that in such a case there should be 


an obligation to pass an equivalent ex- 
amination at some subsequent period 
of the University course. Very high 
classical authorities themselves gave 
strong evidence in support of the view 
—the Regius Professor of Greek, for 
instance, said he would, require from 
everyone a certain amount of science 
before he took his degree. No one 
would wish that our Universities should 
become technical schools; but considering 
the nature of things, the importance of 
training the powers of observation, and 
the utility, he might almost say necessity, 
of French and German, he could not 
but wish that some acquaintance with 
modern languages and science should be 
required in the examinations for degrees. 
No doubt the Universities possessed 
even now laboratories and apparatus, 
libraries and museums. They had excel- 
lent Professors and admirable lectures, 
and the proportion of science Fellow- 
ships had been increased. But how 
were the lectures attended ? The Camden 
Professor had an average attendance of 
six ; the Professor of Moral Philosophy 
of five or six; the Professor of Botany 
three or four; of Mineralogy four or 
five; of Geology very few, and those 
principally ladies. The hon. Baronet the 
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Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke) 
was in favour of abolishing these lec- 
tures. Surely it would be wiser to render 
them more useful? The scientific lec. 
tures, however, would never be well 
attended as long as science was neglected 
in the distribution of Fellowships and 
ignored in the requirements for a degree, 
The effect of this was not only that the 
Universities did not encourage science 
in our system of education; more than 
this, they positively discouraged it. The 
Universities alleged that they did not 
offer Scholarships for natural science or 
require any science in the examinations 
for degrees, because they feared they 
would not get good candidates from the 
schools; and the schools did not teach 
natural science, because they were afraid 
of injuring the prospects of their pupils 
by diminishing their chances of obtain- 
ing a Scholarship, and taking a high 
degree. It could not be doubted that 
the effect upon the schools of this un- 
equal distribution of rewards had been 
and was very discouraging to scientific 
study, and that it exerted an unfavour- 
able influence upon the number of na- 
tural science students and on the general 
system of education in our great public 
schools. This was not a matter which 
could well be settled by Act of Parlia- 
ment; nevertheless, when the Universi- 
ties came to Parliament for legislation, 
it was open to us to urge on them the 
consideration of this important question. 
A degreeoughtto be something more than 
a mere certificate ; it ought to imply that 
the possessor had enjoyed and profited 
by a good education ; but a system under 
which all the sciences of observation were 
practically ignored could only be re- 
garded as one-sided and incomplete. 
Mr. BALFOUR said, he had intended 
to have re-opened the burning question 
of ‘‘ idle Fellowships,” if it had not been 
for the state of the House and the turn 
the debate had taken. One of the argu- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for London University (Mr. 
Lowe) was that you ought not to draw 
money from the Colleges, because the 
Colleges had done their duty and the 
Universities had not. That observation 
was made, he believed, chiefly in refer- 
ence to Oxford, where, for anything he 
knew to the contrary, it might be true, 
but it was not true of Cambridge. One 
of the causes that kept the standard of 
examination there so low was that the 
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University was, to a great degree, de- 
pendent for funds upon the men who 
passed its examinations, and the conse- 
uence was the authorities were in- 
fnenced by that consideration of poverty 
which the right hon. Gentleman said 
ought not to be corrected. 

r. GOSCHEN said, that the hon. 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) poe of the prospects 
of the Bill with alacrity, just as if it 
were going into Committee that evening. 
He (Mr. Goschen), however, thought the 
discussion had not been too long, con- 
sidering the enormous interests at stake, 
and he assured the hon. Member that he 
did not share his views. The truth was 
they might debate the Bill as long as 
they liked in that House; they might 
state fully their views as to Fellowships, 
Professorships, and systems of educa- 
tion; they might speak of every ques- 
tion which was most important in con- 
nection with the Universities; but the 
fact remained that they had actually no 
power to determine anything on the 
subject. They might certainly endea- 
vour to influence public opinion with 
respect to those matters; but otherwise 


all they could say in regard to them 
was scarcely to the purpose, because the 
Government handed over the settlement 
of the important questions which had 
been referred to during the debate to 


two Commissions. What did the Bill 
do? It stated that it was desirable to 
carry out certain objects of a very unde- 
fined character, and gave very extensive 
powers to the Commissioners to do cer- 
tain things. They would even be able 
to abolish clerical Fellowships and to 
change the tenure of those Fellowships. 
That was a matter which, he believed, 
would be contested if it were brought 
to a vote by hon. Members opposite. 
For himself, however, he desired that 
that power should be exercised, and he 
trusted that some directions in accor- 
dance with it more positive than had 
been already given to the Commis- 
sioners would be given before the Bill 
passed into law. It was a matter of 
supreme importance; but he thought 
the hon. Member for Cambridge Uni- 
sig had, to use a colloquial expres- 
sion, let the cat out of the bag as re- 
garded the Conservative view of the Bill. 
That policy was—‘‘ Agree with thine 


adversary quickly, whiles thou art in the 


way with him,” and accordingly it was 
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intended to settle every question of 
University Reform in advance while the 
Conservatives had the majority, and 
while the Members of the Privy Council, 
to whom the measure would be referred, 
were Membersof the Conservative Party. 
[‘*No, no!”’] To say the least, it was a 
curious coincidence, too, that the Go- 
vernment had also shortened the time 
for the operation of the Commission in 
reference to this debate from 1883 to 
1881, on which date this Parliament 
would terminate. Therefore, the question 
of University Reform was to be settled 
by a Commission composed of men who 
commanded the full confidence of the hon. 
Member for Cambridge University, and 
who were to settle for some time the dis- 
position of the £900,000 which consti- 
tuted the revenues of the national Uni- 
versities. It was of no use debating 
questions which would have to be settled 
by the Commission, and they could only 
hope that they might be settled satis- 
factorily. Many veryimportant matters 
might depend upon the vote of a single 
Commissioner ; and therefore it was very 
much tothe purpose, seeing thatthe Com- 
missioners were to decide almost every 
question by themselves, except such as 
hon. Members of the House were able 
to bring before Parliament, that they 
should do all they could to support the 
Government in strengthening the Com- 
mission, and in making it deserving of 
the support of the public, for it was of 
no use, as he had indicated, discussing 
what he might call the greater questions 
of principle connected with the Uni- 
versities. The Government had justly 
been congratulated on the improvement 
in the Commission since last year; and, 
for his own part, he wished to endorse 
everything said by the hon. Member for 
the Elgin Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff) in 
that respect as merited. No words 
could be too strong as to the pro- 
priety of the selection of Professor 
Henry Smith; and as the suggestion 
had originally come from that side 
of the House—he believed from his 
noble Friend the Member for Calne 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice)—it showed 
that after all there was some use in the 
struggles of a minority. They last 
year took up the attitude that it would 
be difficult to pass this Bill unless the 
Commission were improved, and. he 
thought they might congratulate them- 
selyes that they did not allow it to be 
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hurried through, for the Universities 
and the public would reap considerable 
advantages from their action. It had 
been suggested by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Lyon Playfair) that a more 
national character should be given to 
these Commissions by adding to them 
representatives who were not graduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge; and, looking 
at the fact that they claimed them as 
national institutions, the plea was a 
very strong plea, and he trusted it 
would receive a very favourable recep- 
tion from the Treasury Bench, and that 
the hon. Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity would not withdraw his ap- 
proval of the Commissioners. Another 
particularly important point, and one 
which would be required to be watched 
in the progress of this measure, was, 
what control would Parliament have 
over the scheme for reform before it 
was finally adopted? It was one of 
the provisions of the Bill that each 
College should propose its own scheme 
of reform; but he had not been able 
to see either in the Bill of last year 
or in the Bill of this year how any 
general comprehensive plan could be 
formed if each College were able to 
hand in its own plan. He should 
have thought that what would have 
been necessary would have heen that 
the Commissioners should first have as- 
certained what were the wants of the 
University, and then, having ascertained 
these, what would be the most equitable 
distribution of the available funds upon 
the basis of these wants. Then there was 
a clause in the Bill that the schemes of 
the Colleges should be submitted to Par- 
liament; but, how could Parliament ex- 
ercise any control over the scheme as a 
whole? Hon. Members must be ex- 
ceedingly watchful in Committee, so as 
to prevent any final decision being ar- 
rived at without its being first submitted 
to Parliament. Another danger to which 
hon. Members should direct their at- 
tention was that if the Commission 
sat for three or four years, it was pos- 
sible that one of the Members might 
resign, and the Commission might ap- 
point a successor. Now the Chairman 
had two votes, and supposing, for some 
reason or other, Lord Selborne were to 
resign before the Commission had con- 
cluded their labours, there was nothing 
to hinder Earl Redesdale being sub- 
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stituted, in whom they could not have 
the same confidence. The Commission 
would continue their functions, but 
where, again, was the Parliament; 

control? He thought that, on the whole, 
both sides of the House and the public 
outside had been led too much away by 
one feature in the Bill—namely, the 
application of College money to Uni- 
versity purposes; but there were other 
points which were most important. He 
would call the attention of the public to 
the fact that under many of the powers 
given to the Commissioners the most 
sweeping changes could be made both 
at Oxford and Cambridge — changes 
which might revolutionize entirely the 
government of the Colleges. Enormous 
powers were given to create College offi- 
ces, and those offices would not have to 
be given away as Fellowships were, by 
open competition, but they might be de- 
termined by the principle of nomination, 
so that Colleges might be governed by a 
number of chaplains, sub-chaplains, and 
assistant-chaplains, which might neu- 
tralize, to a certain extent, the Univer- 
sity Tests Act, and give a decided Party 
colour to certain Colleges. That was 


a proposal to which they must look 


with watchfulness, and, perhaps, with 
some anxiety. He also asked hon. 
Members of the House to look to that 
clause of the Bill which disfranchised 
the young Fellows. He trusted that 
amongst the concessions which those on 
his side of the House might be able to 
induce the Government to make during 
the progress of the measure, it would be 
found that the clause in question would 
not be adhered to; but that every Fellow 
who was a member of the College would 
be allowed to exercise his franchise, and 
to assist in giving life and variety to the 
governmeut of the institution. In con- 
clusion, he hoped ample time would be 
given for the discussion of its various 
clauses, considering the great interests 
which were at stake. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not think the short- 
ness of the debate argued any want of 
interest in the subject, and he felt quite 
sure that if it had been thought desirable 
by those hon. Gentlemen who took an 
interest in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge that there should have 
been a wider discussion at this stage 
of the measure, that there would have 
been every disposition on the part of the 
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Government to have met them, and there 
might have been a full, and, doubtless, 
interesting, discussion on the whole 
principles of University education. But 
what would really be the wisest course 
in this case would be to discuss the Bill 
very carefully in Committee. They had 
plenty of the Session before them, and 
there would be ample time for the full 
discussion of those interesting questions 
with which the Bill would be found to 
deal. As the Government were not 
anxious to press forward the going into 
Committee, hon. Members would have 
full time to consider the measure and 
the Amendments they would wish to in- 
troduce. He hoped those Amendments 
would be put on the Paper, so as to give 
ample time for their consideration. With 
regard to the general question, almost 
the only speech which could be treated 
as a speech against the principle of the 
measure was that of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of London (Mr. Lowe). The right hon. 
Gentleman held that a different course 
ought to have been adopted, and that, 
instead of bringing forward a Bill, the 
Government ought rather to have ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission of a suffi- 
ciently extensive character which would 
have gone into the whole circumstances 
of the Universities, and should have 
waited the Report of the Commission 
before proposing legislation ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman fortified his argu- 
ments partly by precedent, and partly 
by general observations. But that ob- 
jection was answered by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (Mr. Mowbray); and it 
should be further remembered that 
things were very different now from what 
they were in 1854, when, for the first 
time, the whole question of the Univer- 
sities was opened up. Since that time 
23 years had elapsed, and during those 
23 years the attention of the public had 
been continually directed to the condi- 
tion of the Universities. We had had a 
Commission such as that to which the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Maidstone 
(Sir John Lubbock) drew attention, and 
of which he was so distinguished a 
Member. That Commission recom- 
mended that education should be for- 
warded in this way and in that, and 
particularly in a scientific direction. 
Coincident with that, we had the Com- 
mission appointed by his right hon. 
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Friend opposite, which had been in- 
quiring into the revenues of the Uni- 
versities. The result of those Commis- 
sions was that the country had come to 
the conclusion that more might be done 
by the Universities for the promotion of 
learning and science, and also that there 
was a great deal of waste power in them 
which might be turned to better account 
for the purposes suggested. We should 
be losing valuable time, therefore, for 
purposes of education if we were to 
throw any more away in inquiries, not 
absolutely necessary, and, perhaps, not 
necessary at all. The object was to get 
on as fast as we could to supply wants 
to which attention had been called, and 
to bring the resources of the Universi- 
ties into such a condition that we could 
make the most of them. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon 
Playfair) wished to enlarge the scope of 
the whole matter, and to treat it as a 
large question of education. No doubt, 
that might be a very important and be- 
neficial object; but the point to which 
they were now directing their attention 
was what better use could be made of 
the two Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge ? Attention had been called 
to the fact that the resources of the 
Universities might be turned to better 
account, and the Government were 
desirous that the task should be per- 
formed as far as possible by the 
Universities themselves. The task was 
one of a domestic character, the object 
being, as he had said, to turn the re- 
sources of the Universities to the best 
possible advantage, and he, therefore, 
contended that the Government had taken 
the proper course in laying down that 
the main principle of the Bill should be 
to induce the Colleges to improve them- 
selves. No doubt, when they came 
to inquire into its clauses and details 
there would be found many points on 
which it would be desirable to have full 
discussion, and he would, therefore, re- 
peat what he said at the beginning, that 
he hoped hon. Members would at once 
frame those Amendments to which they 
desired attention to be called when the 
House should be in Committee. In so 
doing, they would do well. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE said, he 
wished to make two important correc- 
tions in the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
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London (Mr. Goschen). The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated first, that the 
Executive power of the Commission 
was so extensive as to enable it to do 
almost anything ; and secondly, that the 
only control over its acts would be that 
of a Committee of the Privy Council, 
which Committee would be constituted 
in such a manner that, in point of fact, it 
would be a political body. The fact, 
however, was the Executive control of 
the Commission which was appointed by 
the present Bill was a totally different con- 
trol from that conferred upon the Com- 
mission by the prior Act of Parliament. 
In the former case there was no appeal 
from the{Commission, but from this there 
was an appeal which Colleges or Univer- 
sities or other parties interested might 
make to the Privy Council, and it was a 
matter of the utmost importance that the 
constitution of the Committee to which the 
appeal lay should not be misunderstood. 
Under the former Act, when the schemes 
were laid on the Table, on Motion made 
in that House, they were sent to the 
Privy Council, and the Members of the 
Council to determine the case were ap- 
pointed by the Ministry of the day. In 
this Bill, however, the promoters had 
purposely put in the Members of the 
Council who were to determine the ques- 
tion in order that they might not be 
taken haphazard, and that the public 
might have the more confidence in them. 
The right hon. Gentleman would find 
that the Committee was composed of 
seven members. ‘Two of those were un- 
questionably persons who held, in a sense, 
political offices—the Lord President of 
the Council and the Lord Chancellor— 
but they were also offices of an inde- 
pendent and judicial character; and he 
(Mr. Walpole) thought it was an equal 
chance whether those two would not 
be filled, when this part of the Act 
should come into operation, by Mem- 
bers sitting on either side of the House. 
The third Member was the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who rather belonged to 
the Party on the opposite side of the 
House than to the Party on that (the 
Ministerial) side. The other Members 
were the Chancellors of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, one of whom 
was a Conservative and the other a 
Liberal, whilst the two remaining Mem- 
bers were to be appointed by the Crown, 
and one of them, at all events, was to be 
a Member of the Judicial Committee. 
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He hoped the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Universities and the public, would 
therefore see that the ultimate tribunal 
to determine these appeals would be an 
independent tribunal, and could be fully 
trusted to do fair and ample justice be- 
tween fall those who were or might be 
interested in the questions which would 
have to be brought before it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL—[Bm1z 66.] 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Sir Michael 
‘Hicks-Beach.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Solicitor General for Ire- 
land.) 


Mr. Szrseant SHERLOCK thanked 
the Government for having introduced 
this measure so early in the Session. 
The Bill was an excellent one so far as 
it was drawn upon the lines of the 
English Act, and it would be highly 
beneficial that the same system of judi- 
cature, the' same principles, and the 
same practice should be established in 
both countries. Under ‘these circum- 
stances, he was prepared to afford all 
the assistance in his power in carrying 
out the measure, as he believed that it 
would be advantageous toIreland. The 
reduction which it was proposed to effect 
in the number of the Irish Judges ap- 
peared to bein accordance with the opinion 
which had been expressed by the Press 
and the public in Ireland; and, taking 
into consideration the amount of judicial 
business in that country he was far from 
opposing them; and, although he be- 
lieved that there was some misappre- 
hension on the point, he did not feel 
disposed to endeavour to stem the tide 
of public opinion. He might, however, 
mention that two of the Courts of Com- 
mon Law in Ireland were fully occupied 
with business, and that in the Court of 
Exchequer there were very large arrears 
of new trial motions undisposed of. There 
was, however, one change proposed to 
be made in the Judicial hon which he 
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confessed he did not exactly understand 
—and that was the one which was to be 
made in the position of the |Master of 
the Rolls. The Bill was professedly 
based on the English Act, but it did not 
follow that Act as regarded that learned 
Judge. In England he retained the full 


dignity and position of his ancient office, - 


but it was not the casein Ireland. There 
the present Master of the Rolls, who 
had been a distinguished Member of the 
Common Law as well as of the Equity 
Bar, notwithstanding hiseminence, would 
not form a Member of the Court of Ap- 
peal, and although he would personally 
retain his precedence so long as he lived, 
his successors would lose it, and rank 
after many Judges of whom the Master 
of the Rolls now took precedence, in- 
cluding the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, the Lord Chief Baron, and 
the Lords Justices of Appeal, and they 
would find their salaries diminished by 
£500 a-year. He must say that he did 
not think it good policy thus to degrade 
an ancient office, and he trusted that the 
Government would re-consider this mat- 
ter. There was another point in the 
Bill to which he entertained great objec- 
tion. The pressure of business in Eng- 
land had rendered it absolutely essen- 
tial in order to relieve the over-weighted 
Judge to appoint official referees to whom 
causes might be referred. But this was 
at least an unsatisfactory measure, de- 
priving suitors as it did of the opportunity 
of submitting their causes to a Judge of 
the Superior Court. It ought not to be 
resorted to except in the case of extreme 
necessity. But this necessity did not 
exist in Ireland. There was no pressure 
of business upon the Judges there to 
excuse it, and he did not think it was, 
therefore, desirable to add thereto the 
facilities which already existed for the 
referring to arbitration all cases in which 
it was desirable that such a reference 
should be made. It was an innovation 
upon the old practice which had found 
no favour in England, and which, in his 
opinion, ought not to be applied to Ire- 
land, By another provision of the Bill 
the Lord Chancellor in Ireland was to 
take matters exclusively of an appellate 
character ; whereas it would be far bet- 
ter, in view of the small number of ap- 
peals in Ireland, if, when the Court of 
Appeal was unoccupied, that learned 
J “on were enabled to sit as a Judge of 


It might not be ad- 


First Instance. 
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visable to compel that high dignitary to 
sit as a Judge of First Instance, but he 
thought it going unnecessarily out of 
the way to prohibit him from doing so. 
The introduction of the new Winter 
Assizes would be productive of much 
good, because there were cases in which 
from the nature of the case prisoners 
could not be admitted to bail, and yet it 
might eventually turn out that they 
were quite innocent. it was, therefore, 
in every way desirable to accelerate their 
trial by special Commissions or b 
Winter Assizes. He regretted that the 
Bill did not embody within it, in the 
same way as the English Act, the rules 
of procedure by which the Supreme Court 
was to be governed in the future. It 
was deemed necessary that the rules 
under the English Act should be sanc- 
tioned by Parliament; whereas the Irish 
rules were to be framed by the Judges 
under the authority of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and were then to be approved by 
the Lord Lieutenant in Council, which 
was scarcely the proper body to settle 
matters of that kind. There were some 
other minor matters requiring attention, 
which struck him in connection with the 
Bill; but he would not delay the House 
further, as they would have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing details in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LAW said, that before the Ques- 
tion as to the second reading was put 
he wished to offer a few observations on 
some of the more prominent features, 
of this very important Irish measure, 
though he did not rise for the purpose 
of opposing it. On the contrary, he was 
very anxious to see it passed, as he 
thought that legislation upon the sub- 
ject had been too long delayed. As to 
the contemplated reduction in the num- 
ber of Judges, he doubted whether the 
extent or value of this reform was suffi- 
ciently understood. The Bill proposed 
either presently or prospectively to get 
rid of four of the Irish Judges, and also 
an important legal functionary called 
the Master Receiver, and thus to effect 
a saving of over £14,000 a-year in judi- 
cial salaries alone ; and this by itself he 
thought was a very considerable mea- 
sure of economy. He concurred in the 
remarks of his hon. and learned Friend 
who had just spoken as to official re- 
ferees, and also as to the inexpediency 
of departing as the Bill proposed to do 
in respect of the Irish Court of Appeal 
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from the course that had been adopted 
in the constitution of the Court of Ap- 
peal in England. It was a matter of 
paramount importance in Ireland, that 
they should have a strong Court of Ap- 
peal. They could not afford to come to 
Westminster except for the very heaviest 
and most important cases. That luxury 
they must leave to the more fortu- 
nate dwellers in Great Britain. For the 
satisfactory adjustment of their rights it 
was essential that they should have a tri- 
bunal of as great strength as they could 
supply in Ireland. He had never heard 
any reason stated why the Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland should not be an ex 
officio Member of the Court of Appeal, 
as the Master of the Rolls in England 
was. It might, perhaps, be said that 
the Master of the Rolls was too deeply 
engaged already with the business of 
his own Court; but he did not appre- 
hend that the Master of the Rolls would 
have any unsuperable difficulty in con- 
tributing his knowledge and experience 
to the efficiency of the Court of Appeal. 
And, at all events, he would have no 
more difficulty than the Chief Justices 
or the Chief Baron. In fact, they knew 
that the Chief Judges of the Common 
Law Oourts had other and onerous 
duties to perform besides sitting in 
Banco with their Colleagues, and the 
Master of the Rolls, he had no doubt, 
could also, occasionally, at least, find time 
to attend the Court of Appeal. He could 
understand the argument, if those who 
were for excluding the Master of the 
Rolls, were against having any ex officio 
Members of the Appellate Court. This, 
however, they felt they could not reason- 
ably contend for. And as the necessary 
judicial strength must often be sought 
outside the ordinary Court of Appeal, 
he (Mr. Law) hoped the Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland, as in England, would 
be added to the list of Chief Judges who 
might be called in when necessary to 
constitute a Court of extra strength. He 
understood too there was another point on 
which this Bill differed from the English 
measure, and that was with respect to 
registration appeals. It appeared to him 
a questionable course to transfer appeals 
involving what he could not help calling 
political questions from a tribunal like 
the Court of Exchequer Chamber to one 
which would be presided over in all 
cases by the Lord Chancellor, who was 
to a certain extent a political officer. 
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However, if cases of this kind were to 
be dealt with by the Court of Appeal it 
became all the more important that for 
that purpose as well as for disposing of 
the other difficult and delicate questions 
which would come before it—as, for ex- 
ample, under the Land Act of 1870— 
they should have a Court so constituted 
as to command the entire confidence of 
the country. With regard to the way 
in which the Bill dealt with the Judge 
of the Probate Court, he supposed it was 
the best course that could be adopted 
under the circumstances. He was of 
opinion that in this respect the Bill of 
last year was absurd, for although it 
declared that the Judge was to be trans- 
ferred, he was not in fact transferred. 
He thought therefore that the Govern- 
ment had exercised a wise discretion in 
leaving out the Court of Probate al- 
together. 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
had great pleasure in offering his hearty 
congratulations to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland on his first appearance in 
that House in his official character, for 
he was certain that his appointment had 
given satisfaction to every member of 
the Bar, and that it would be a matter 
of just pride and gratification to him if 
he succeeded in passing this Session a 
measure on that subject which had been 
twice before the House. The Bills in- 
troduced in 1875 and 1876 did not come 
on for discussion in this House till a late 
period of the Session, and the Bar of 
Ireland could not fairly be charged with 
endeavouring to obstruct the measure of 
last year. All they desired was that it 
should be fairly discussed, and if it had 
been brought forward in this House at 
an earlier period of the Session, instead 
of being brought down from ‘“‘ another 
place” so late as it was, it would in all 
probability have been passed. Though 
the present Bill differed in some material 
respects from that of last year, it was 
identical with it in principle. Almost 
all the reductions proposed last year 
were incorporated in this Bill, which 
substantially carried out the views ex- 
pressed by Her Majesty’s Government 
in the Judicature Bills of 1875 and 1876. 
The chief difference between the measure 
now under consideration and that of last 
year consisted in the mode of dealing 
with the Bankruptcy and Probate Courts. 
Last year a most extraordinary proposal 
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was made to transfer the jurisdiction in 
Bankruptcy to the Court of Exchequer. 
He (Sir Colman O’Loghlen), however, 
opposed that proposal and suggested 
that, as the learned Judge of that Court 
had to go on circuit, the jurisdiction 
should be transferred instead to the 
Court-of Chancery. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not now adopted his view; 
but they had, perhaps properly, left the 
Bankruptcy Court altogether out of the 
Bill, a course that had received the sup- 
port and approval of the barristers and 
solicitors of Dublin. He hoped that 
next year his right hon. and learned 
Friend would introduce a general Bank- 
ruptey Bill, and that by it, above all 
things, local jurisdiction in Bankruptcy 
would be given to such large towns as 
Belfast and Cork, and ultimately that the 
Bankruptcy jurisdiction would be trans- 
ferred to a Vice Chancellor in the Court 
of Chancery as in England. The other 
alterations made in the Bill were in 
refere:ce to the Court of Probate. By 
the Bill of last Session it was proposed 
that the Court of Probate should be 
united with the Court of Common Pleas 
in Ireland ; but the Judge of the former 
Court, though he would have received a 
higher salary, would not have been al- 
lowed to perform the ordinary duties of 
the Court to which he was to be trans- 
ferred. This provision he was glad to 
find had now been altered. He thought, 
however, that when the office of Judge 
of the Court of Probate became vacant 
the jurisdiction of that Court ought to 
be transferred to the Court of Common 
Pleas. The whole of the Judges of Ire- 
land had met and expressed an opinion 
that that ought to be done, and the 
Judges of the Common Pleas had noti- 
fied their willingness to take this busi- 
ness. Another argument in favour of 
the proposal was, that there would be a 
saving of £3,500 per annum. With re- 
spect to the Landed Estates Court he did 
not like the proposals in the Bill as to 
the extension of its jurisdiction, though he 


' thought the Government had done quite 


right in appointing a second Judge. The 
Landed Estates Court had been one of 
the best Courts established in Ireland ; 
and if a similar tribunal, with power to 
give a Parliamentary title, were estab- 
lished in England it would be a great 
advantage to this country. [Sir Gzorce 
Bowyer: No, no!] Well, if his hon. 
Friend differed from him he could write 
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a letter to The Times to-morrow morning 
on the subject. This Bill dealt with the 
salaries of the Judges. The salary of 
the Master of the Rolls was to be in- 
creased from £4,000 Irish to £4,000 
British, but the difference between Irish 
and British was so small that he was 
surprised at such a proposal being made. 
In addition, the new Vice Chancellor was 
to have the same amount. Then the 
salary of the Judge of the Court of Pro- 
bate and Matrimonial Causes was to be 
increased from £3,500 to £3,800, though 
why he could not understand. It was 
proposed by the Bill to do away with 
the Judge of the Admiralty Court. This 
he regarded as inconsistent with the 8th 
Article of the Act of Union; and it 
seemed to him that if any Court stood 
in need of a separate Judge it was the 
Court of Admiralty, seeing that its duties 
required peculiar knowledge which ordi- 
nary Judgesdid not possess. He thought, 
therefore, the office should be retained, 
but it might be expedient to make him 
also Wreck Commissioner under the Act 
of last Session, and to give him some 
jurisdiction over Probate and Matrimo- 
nial causes. There was a clause en- 
abling the Judge in question to retire at 
once, but this seemed unnecessary, the 
gentleman who held the office being in 
the full vigour of life. With regard to 
salaries, it was proposed that no Judge 
appointed in future should have less 
than £3,500; but. the salary of the 
Judges of the Landed Estates Court at 
present was £3,000, and surely it would 
be unfair to give those who had long 
been discharging the duties of the Bench 
a less salary than was given to a newly- 
appointed Judge. There was reason to 
fear, also, that under the provisions as 
they stood there might at times be a 
great delay in the appointment of a new 
Judge. As to the mode in which it was 
proposed to deal with the officers of the 
Court he thought it wrong that there 
should be a different system in Ireland 
from that in England, but this was a 
matter of detail, which could be discussed 
in Committee. With regard to making 
the Master of the Rolls a Judge of the 
Court of Appeal, he contended that it 
was unwise to place Judges of Primary 
Courts on the Bench of the Appellate 
Court; and he believed the opinion enter- 
tained in the Profession in England with 
reference to the double duties cast upon 
the Master of the Rolls was not at all 
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favourable to the plan. He hoped the 
Committee on the Bill would not be 
taken till after Easter. If it was taken 
earlier there would be much inconveni- 
ence caused to some Irish Members, and 
a sense of injustice would be the result. 
This would be particularly regrettable 
in connection with so important a Bill, 
to which the Irish Members generally 
offered no opposition except on some 
points of detail. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS thought the 
right hon. and learned Baronet opposite 
(Sir Colman O’Loghlen) somewhat con- 
tradictory in his complaints, for he had 
talked of the Bill of last year as intro- 
duced too late, and of the present one 
as introduced too early. Seeing that an 
hon. Member had set down a Motion for 
the rejection of the measure, it might 
be well for the Government to follow 
their own counsel as to when they should 
take the Committee, and not listen to 
the counsel of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
He must express his astonishment at 
the allusion made by the right hon. and 
learned Baronet to the Act of Union. 
It was not unusual to hear appeals made 
to the Act of Union in opposition to 
proposed changes, but there was rarely 
such extreme veneration shown for it as 
the right hon. and learned Baronet had 
just manifested, when he sought its aid, 
not for the purpose of preserving some 
great publicinstitution, nor forsome great 
public necessity, but for preserving the 
dignity or increasing the salary of an 
Admiralty Judge. He (Mr. Lewis) 
trusted the Act of Union would not 
stand in the way of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment doing the very best for the 
Irish system of Judicature without re- 
ference to an Admiralty Judge, his office, 
or his salary. There was one point on 
which he agreed with the right hon. and 
learned Baronet, and that was with re- 
‘ference to having local Bankruptcy 
Judges in Ireland. It was a most re- 
markable thing that there was a local 
Bankruptcy jurisdiction over the whole 
of England; but in the city which he 
had the honour to represent persons had 
to travel to Dublin in order to transact 
their Bankruptcy business. Ifa person 
in Londonderry failed in business he 
went to Dublin, and was there made a 
bankrupt, and his creditors had to 
travel 200 miles, having to follow him 
at their own expense to obtain justice. 
That was the system which prevailed at 
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the present time in Ireland, whilst in 
England a totally different system pre- 
vailed. In fact, the English system was | 
directly opposite. The English system 
first began by the appointment of Bank- 
ruptcy Commissioners in Leeds, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Hull, Liverpool, 
and nearly all large towns, and now 
there was, through the County Courts, 
a local Bankruptcy jurisdiction all over 
England and Wales. Many of the 
statements made by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite with reference to the want of 
consideration by the House of Irish 
Business were exaggerated or untrue. 
[‘** No, no! ) Well, at least, he thought 
so. But he had put Questions in that 
House to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland with 
respect to this matter during the last two 
or three years. Promises had been made 
that the subject should receive careful 
attention; but, notwithstanding those 
promises, nothing had as yet been done. 
He should not be surprised if he heard 
his right hon. Friend who so ably re- 
presented the Government, say that the 
subject should receive his most careful 
attention, and on a future day would be 
included in a general Bankruptcy Bill 
for Ireland. But even if the right hon. 
Gentleman made that promise, it was 
only what he had been told three or 
four years ago. As no attempt had been 
made to redeem these promises he had 
mentioned the subject again that even- 
ing. 
‘Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grason), said he had no 
doubt, from its reception by the House, 
that the Bill would beallowed topass. The 
course of debate, from beginning to end, 
upon the Bill had been anything but un- 
satisfactory, and he thought it might be 
gathered from the discussion, which had 
been carried on in the fairest way on 
both sides, that the House approved the 
general principle of the Bill, which was 
to assimilate as rapidly as possible the 
judicial system in Ireland to that prevail- 
ing in England. Two important changes 
were contained in this Bill as compared 
with previous measures introduced on 
the same subject. One was the omission 
of the attempt to put the Court of Pro- 
bate into the Court of Common Pleas; 
the other was the omission of a similar 
attempt to introduce the Bankruptcy 
Court into the Court of Exchequer. 
Those were the only broad changes 
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which had been made in the Bill, and he 
gathered that they were acceptable to 
the House, as no objection had been 
raised to them. With regard to the 
opinion which had been expressed by 
the right hon. and learned Baronet the 
Member for Clare (Sir Colman O’Logh- 
len) and the hon. Member who had just 
sat down (Mr. Charles Lewis) in favour 
of the introduction of some legislation 
with respect to the establishment of local 
jurisdiction in Bankruptcy in Ireland, 
he (Mr. Gibson) would only say that the 
present Bill carefully excluded anything 
in regard to Bankruptcy. In fact the 
measure need not have referred to the 
Court of Bankruptcy at all, but for the 
circumstances that it provided for the 
Court of Bankruptcy a Court to which its 
appeals should go as a Court of Appeal, 
instead of the Court of Appeal, which 
was abolished by the Bill. He there- 
fore thought it was hardly possible that 
he could accept the wording of any 
Amendments which might be placed upon 
the Notice Paper dealing with the ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Members for Clare 
and Londonderry. His hon. Friend who 
sat behind him (Mr. Charles Lewis) did 
not seem to attach very much importance 
to the pledge of the Government, that 
they would give the subject their at- 
tention, and therefore it was with con- 
siderable hesitation that he ventured to 
tell the hon. Gentleman again, that the 
remarks which he had made upon the 
subject should receive the earliest pos- 
sible consideration of the Government. 
With regard to the other criticisms 
which had been urged by hon. Gentle- 
men, he hoped he should be excused if 
he did not go into them at great length. 
In reference to what had been said about 
the omission of the name of the Master 
of the Rolls from the list of Judges of 
the new Court of Appeal in Ireland, he 
ventured to say that it was done ad- 
visedly, in consideration of the state of 
business prevailing in the Court of that 
most eminent Judge. No one could en- 
tertain a higher opinion of that most 
distinguished Judge than he did. He 
was acquainted with the public opinion 
in Ireland, and he was also acquainted 
with the public opinion in his own Pro- 
fession, and the idea of suggesting that 
there had been the slightest intention of 
casting a slight on that distinguished 
man by omitting his name from the list 
of Judges for the new Court of Appeal 
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was so unfounded that it was a subject 
which he did not think it necessary to 
advert to. The Government had before 
them the experience of England, and he 
was not sure that it had worked so admir- 
ably wellin England. The Master of the 
Rolls in England had a great deal to 
do in his own Court, and it was only by 
working very hard, and very possibly 
by overworking himself very much, that 
he was able to make it possible to oc- 
casionally attend at the Court of Appeal. 
He might say that of all the Irish Bench, 
none of them were harder worked than 
the Master of the Rolls. The Master 
of the Rolls had very laborious work, 
and also very arduous Chamber sittings, 
and he ventured to say that if they were 
to ask the Master of the Rolls the same 
thing, he would say—‘‘ Save me from my 
friends! I have quite enough to do, 
and more than enough, without being 
cast into a new office.’”’ The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
King’s County (Mr. Serjeant Sherlock) 
adverted to another topic, and stated 
that he was sorry that the clauses with 
reference to referees were not omitted. 
He (Mr. Gibson) thought his hon. and 
learned Colleague, in introducing the 
Bill, pointed out what he now ventured 
to call attention to—namely, that the 
compulsory clauses of the Bill of last 
Session, compelling the public to refer 
their cases to referees, had been 
omitted from the Bill, and that the re- 
ferees would only act where all the 
parties not labouring under any in- 
capacity consented. He thought that 
was a provision which would recommend 
itself to the better judgment of the 
House. Two or three of his hon. and 
learned Friends adverted to another topic, 
and rather suggested that it might be 
desirable to withdraw from the Court of 
Appeal constituted under this Act the 
power of hearing registration appeals. 
He thought it better, however, when one 
Court of Appeal was established, to let 
it decide everything. It would be a 
strong Court, and there could be no 
question of the strength of the Court 
proposed in the Bill. Indeed, it could 
hardly be gravely suggested that the 
Lord Chancellor of any Government, no 
matter what his politics, would be in- 
fluenced in deciding a registration case. 
He was not sure that in connection with 
the Bill there were any other topics 
which it would be reasonable for him to 
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refer to on the second reading. He 
could only say that the other questions 
raised would receive every possible at- 
tention on the part of the Government, 
and he hoped that the Bill would soon be- 
come law. Asto what had been said by 
the right hon. and learned Baronet the 
Member for Clare with reference to 
fixing the Committee on the Bill, he was 
afraid he could not consent to defer it 
until after Easter, seeing that the Bill 
had now been before the House for 
three Sessions, and had been fully dis- 
cussed. He would, however, endeavour 
to meet the convenience of all hon. Mem- 
bers interested in the question, but he 
should endeavour to take the Committee 
on the Bill before Easter. The Bill 
would effect a very great saving by the 
consolidation of offices and the conse- 
quent reduction in their number; and 
in doing so he trusted it would not only 
effect a substantial saving in the public 
funds, but that also greater facility in 
the administration of justice would be 
accomplished by it, and he therefore 
hoped it would now be read a second 
time. 

Carprain NOLAN pointed out that 
that would be an inconvenient time for 
Irish Members to attend on the Com- 
mittee, and hoped that at least it would 
not be taken before Easter. 


City Companies 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


JUSTICES OF PEACE, &c. (CLERKS’ 
FEES) BILL. 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Assheton Cross.) 
[pitt 5.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he was glad 
that this measure had been introduced 
at so early a period of the Session. As 
to fees in criminal cases at petty ses- 
sions, he was sorry that the Govern- 
ment had not dealt with them; they 
ought to be entirely abolished. That 
those who came to seek justice, or were 
brought up to be dealt with by the law 
should be made to pay for it was a 
doubtful policy. Again, some precau- 
tion should be taken against the clerks 
being interested in matters brought 
before the justices. A clause might be 
introduced prohibiting this. Further, 


The Attorney General for Lreland 
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there was no power given to the justices 
to remit the fees. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he thought that as regarded 
the question of fees in criminal cases at 
petty sessions, it was a subject which 

ardly formed a part of that Bill. As 
to the clerks of justices being interested 
in the cases heard, that would be difficult 
to deal with in rural districts, where the 
clerk was often the only person qualified 
to conduct the proceedings. However, 
he would remind the House that the 
Government had promised to deal gene- 
rally with the question. As to remitting 
the fees, the most valuable provision of 
the Permissive Act was the power of re- 
mitting fees. In his opinion, the Bill 
would be a considerable addition and 
improvement to the existing law on the 
subject. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


CITY COMPANIES (OATHS BY 
FREEMEN). 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Mr. JAMES moved for a Return of 
all Oaths or Declarations made by 
the Master, Assistants, Freemen, Clerk, 
or other Officer, on assumption of office 
in each of the eighty-nine Companies 
mentioned in the second Report of the 
Municipal Commissioners of 1837. As 
he was about to bring forward a Motion 
on the subject, he did not think that 
the Return he now asked for would be 
refused. 

Mr. ISAAC opposed the Motion, re- 
marking that when the hon. Member 
made his statements with regard to the 
City companies, he should content him- 
self by refuting them. The hon. Mem- 
ber might as well ask for a Return of 
the oaths administered to secret societies, 
such as Freemasons and the like. 

Mr. CHARLEY, regarding the Re- 
turn demanded by the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. James) as being inquisi- 
torial, should support the hon. Member 
for Nottingham (Mr. Isaac) in his oppo- 
sition to the Motion, and press it to a 
division, if necessary. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS thought 
that some reasons should be assigned in 
support of the Motion before it was 
granted. 
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Mr. JAMES said, that he had before 
mentioned it was his intention to bring 
forward a Motion on the subject, and he 
thought it desirable that the House 
should be made acquainted with the 
oaths imposed on certain persons, who 
thereby became entitled to the electoral 
franchise. Certain oaths had been re- 
moved by the passing of the Test Acts, 
and there was no valid ground that 
such obsolete observances should be re- 
tained as accessory to any municipal 
rights. A Return similar to that for which 
he now asked was granted a few years 
ago. In answer to the hon. Member 
for Nottingham (Mr. Isaac), he might 
say that members of those societies he 
referred to did not exercise municipal 
privileges as was the case with the 
bodies mentioned in the Return. 

Mr. STEWART HARDY rose to 
Order. The hon. Member had already 
spoken in moving for the Return. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Member was in Order. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that on looking to the 
terms of the Motion, he did not see how 
the House could refuse this Return, 


which would not be opposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

‘“‘That there be laid before this House, a 
Return of all Oaths or Declarations made by 
the Master, Assistants, Freemen, Clerk, or other 
Officer, on assumption of office in each of the 
eighty-nine Companies mentioned in the Second 
Report of the Municipal Commissioners, 1837.” 
—(Mr. James.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 80; Noes 
43: Majority 37. 

Return ordered, “ of all Oaths or Declarations 
made by the Master, Assistants, Freemen, 
Clerk, or other Officer, on assumption of office 
in each of the eighty-nine Companies mentioned 
in the Second Report of the Municipal Commis- 
sioners, 1837.”—(Mr. James.) 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. MUNDELLA moved an Address 
for a Return of Licences granted under 
the Act to amend the Law relating to 
Cruelty to Animals, commonly known as 
the Vivisection Act. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 

Her Majesty, praying that She will be gra- 

ciously pleased to give directions that there be 
4 
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laid before this House, a Return of Licences 
granted under the Act (39 and 40 Vic. c. 77) to 
‘amend the Law relating to Cruelty to Ani- 
mals,’ specifying,— 

“1. The persons to whom such Licences have 
been granted since the Act came in force; 

“2. The Licences in which the (optional) 
provision (Clause 7), requiring that the place 
wherein the experiment is performed shall be 
registered, has been inserted ; 

“3. The Certificates which have been re- 
ceived under Clause 3, permitting experiments 
as illustrations of lectures to students; 

“4. The Certificates which have been re- 
ceived under Clause 5, permitting experiments 
on cats, dogs, horses, mules, or asses ; 

“5. The Certificates (special) which have 
been received for performing experiments with- 
out anesthetics, and the number of such experi- 
ments in which curare has been employed ; 

“6. The scientific authorities who have in 
each case granted such Certificates.”—(Mr. 
Mundella.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he had 
no objection to any Return that might 
be asked for to call into account the 
action of the Secretary of State in the 
administration either of this or of any 
other Act ; but this was a matter of some 
delicacy that concerned not only the 
Secretary of State, but some of the 
highest scientific men in the country. 
He hoped therefore that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
would see that in the first instance, at 
all events, it would be sufficient if he 
received the Return in a somewhat 
altered form. If, when he got the Re- 
turn so altered, his hon. Friend should 
still be of opinion that there was any- 
thing wrong that required further expla- 
nation, he should then move for a further 
Return. In the first instance, he (Mr. 
Cross) proposed that there should be an 
alteration in Number 1 of the Return, 
so that it should give the number of the 
persons and not the names of the per- 
sons themselves to whom the licences 
had been granted, and the names of all 
the places which had been registered 
under the Act. The same alteration 
would apply to Numbers 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
and with regard to the 6th, which 
he would not however insist upon, he 
thought it might be dispensed with alto- 
gether. He could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that no licence had been given to 
any person, except upon the highest 
guarantee as to the nature of the experi- 
ments. When the hon. Member got the 
Return, he would see that this Act had 
been fairly and he, (Mr. Cross) hoped, 
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wisely administered. As the question 
had now come before the House and the 
country, there might be some anxiety to 
know how far the Act was carried out. 
He was bound to say that the medical 
and scientific gentlemen concerned in the 
question had acted throughout with the 
greatest candour and fairness as far as 
the Secretary of State was concerned. 
They had met the Secretary of State in 
every possible way, and he was able to 
say at the present moment that with 
regard to the question referred to in 
Number 5 of the Return—namely, the 
instances in which experiments had been 
performed without anzesthetics, the num- 
ber which had been certified amounted to 
1. He believed he might say, so far as the 
Act was concerned, that since its passing 
no act calculated wantonly to cause pain 
had been inflicted. He hoped that when 
that fact became known, two facts would 
be seen—first, that the working of the 
Act had been carefully attended to; and, 
secondly, that the medical and scientific 
world were willing to join with the Par- 
liament and with the Secretary of State, 
and, indeed, with the opinion of the 
country as far as was possible, in pre- 
venting the unnecessary infliction of pain 
upon dumb animals. This was a fact of 
the highest importance, which it was 
desirable that the House and the country 
should fully acknowledge. He might 
further remark that in the course they 
had, taken the scientific and medical 
gentlemen of this country had set an 
example to all foreign countries. He 
hoped the hon. Member for Sheffield 
and the House would assent to the 
alteration in the form of the Motion 
which he had suggested. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he should be 
very happy, under the circumstances, to 
accept the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, although he should prefer 
to have had the Return in the form of 
which he had given Notice. He hoped 
the hon. Member who had given Notice 
of his intention to oppose the Motion 
(Dr. Ward) would now withdraw his 
opposition. 

Dr. WARD said, he was quite satis- 
fied with a Return modified as the Home 
Secretary had proposed. It would be 
unobjectionable in that shape; but had 
it been granted in the form proposed by 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) it would have been most in- 
quisitorial and invidious, and by the 
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disclosure of names would have sub- 


jected many persons to persecution at 


the hands of the anti-vivisectionists. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Then 


Address for— 


“ Return of Licences granted under the Act 
(89 and 40 Vic. c. 77) to‘ amend the Law re. 
lating to Cruelty to Animals,’ specifying,— 

“1, The number of persons to whom such 
Licences have been granted since the Act came 
in force, and the names of all registered places ; 

“2. The number of Licences in which the 
(optional) provision (Clause 7), requiring that 
the place wherein the experiment is performed 
shall be registered, has been inserted; 

“3. The number of Certificates which have 
been received under Clause 3, permitting experi- 
ments as illustrations of lectures to students; 

‘¢4, The number of Certificates which have 
been received under Clause 5, permitting experi- 
ments on cats, dogs, horses, mules, or asses ; 

“5, The number of Certificates (special) 
which have been received for performing experi- 
ments without anesthetics, and the number of 
such experiments in which curare has been 
employed ; 

“6. The scientific authorities who have in 
each case granted such Certificates,’—(Mr. 
Mundelia,) 


—agreed to. 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE. 


Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into 
the Sixth Schedule of ‘The Annual Turnpike 
Acts Continuance Act, 1876 :’’—Lord Grorce 
Cavenpisu, Lord Henry Tuynne, Mr. Beacn, 
Mr. Wentwortn Beaumont, Sir Ronert An- 
STRUTHER, Mr. WILBRAHAM EceErton, Sir Har- 
court JounstTonez, Mr. CLARE Reap, Mr. Spencer 
Sranuorr, Mr. Grorce Curve, and Mr. Satz, 
with power to send for persons, papers, and 
records; Three to be the quorum. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee, that they have power to inquire and re- 
port to the House under what conditions, with 
reference to the rate of interest, expenses of 
management, maintenance of road, payment of 
debt, and term of years, or other special arrange- 
ments, the Acts of the Trusts mentioned should 
be continued. j 

Ordered, That all Petitions referring to the 
Continuance or Discontinuance of Turnpike 
Trusts be referred to the Committee. 


DOCK WARRANTS BILL, 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to declare and amend the Law with refer- 
ence to Dock Warrants. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Jonn Lvussock, Sir James 
Hoge, Sir Cuartes Minus, and Mr. Warkin 
WILuiaMs. - 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 94.] 
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ARMY (COURTS MARTIAL) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cotman O’Locuten, Bill 
to regulate and amend the constitution and 
practice of Courts Martial in the Army, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Cotman O’LocuLen 
and Mr. Sracrooe. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 93.] 


House adjourned at Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 20th February, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Bui—First Reading— 
Public Record Office * (8). 


TURKEY—THE INSTRUCTIONS. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL, who had 
given Notice of his intention 


“To direct the attention of the House to the 
Instructions from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Marquess of Salisbury dated the 
20th of November, 1876; and to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government whether they intend 
to take any further measures for the attainment 
of the ends contemplated in those Instructions,” 


said:—My Lords, I rise to call the 
attention of your Lordships’ House, 
in the first place, to the Instructions 
which were issued by Her Majesty’s 
Government to the Marquess of Salis- 
bury when he went out as their Special 
Envoy to Constantinople. Those In- 
structions had two great ends in view— 
the first was to obtain some security for 
internal reforms in Turkey, and the other 
was to obtain some security for the peace 
of Europe. My Lords, neither of those 
two great ends has been attained. There 
is no reform in Turkey, and alas! my 
Lords, there is no prospect of peace in 
Europe. As regards the condition of the 
subjects of Turkey, I do not exaggerate 
when I say that there never has been a 
time in this century when their condition 
was so alarming or so precarious, and as 
regards the peace of Europe, we have 
only to look at that dark background to 
that dark picture to see more than half 
a million of men in arms on the frontiers 
of European and Asiatic Turkey. My 
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Lords, it is time that we should ask our- 
selves and the Government what have 
been the causes of this great failure. 
No doubt there are many causes, for this 
Eastern Question is a very old Question, 
having deep roots in the history of the 
past, and pointing to great changes in 
the history of the future ; but Iam much 
mistaken if two causes in particular can- 
not be pointed out—first, the unhappy 
policy which Her Majesty’s Government 
pursued up to the end of last August; 
and, secondly, the half-heartedness, timi- 
dity, and vacillation with which they 
pursued the new policy which was im- 
posed on them by the public feeling of 
the country after the Bulgarian massa- 
cres had been ascertained. These are 
the propositions which it will be my 
duty to substantiate in your Lordships’ 
House to-night; and, my Lords, there 
is one great comfort in our position now, 
and that is that at last in the Instruc- 
tions of the Government to Lord Salis- 
bury—at last—we haveacommon ground 
which we did not possess before. If I 
had had to conduct this argument at the 
close of the last Session, I do not know 
where I should have begun. It is im- 
possible to reason on any subject with- 
out some common ground to go upon. 
Where there are no common facts ad- 
mitted, where there are no common 
principles recognised, where there are 
no common feelings sympathised in, it 
is impossible to come to any conclusion 
that can be satisfactory. But here for 
the first time we have an official docu- 
ment in which the main facts of the case 
are recognized, in which the main prin- 
ciples are admitted, and in which the 
feelings of the country, if they are ‘not 
enthusiastically expressed, at least re- 
ceive some degree of official recognition 
and respect. This is a great advance, 
and there are also other matters of great 
moment, even outside of these Instruc- 
tions, on which we may find agreement. 
Allow me to refer for a moment to the 
significant observation which fell from 
the Prime Minister on the first night 
of the Session, when, in reply to some 
remarks of mine, he said I surely did not 
maintain or suppose that the interests of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte formed 
the only point to be considered in this 
great Eastern Question—that there were 
grave considerations of European policy 
involved, including the fate of Empires. 
I entirely agree with the noble Earl on 
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that point. It is one of the misfortunes 
of a partial discussion on a great subject 
that one is very liable to be misunder- 
stood. I must say that I feel the force 
and justice of the demands which are 
often made upon us who criticise the 
conduct of the Government, to declare 
our opinion on these great questions of 
policy to which the noble Ear! adverted, 
and I feel its justice, all the more when 
that demand is made to those who have 
had any share in the responsibility for the 
Crimean War. Ithink the noble Earl has 
a right to ask us, who were parties to that 
war andtothe Treaties of 1856, whether we 
have fairly borne in mind that, what- 
ever may be the case now, at the be- 
ginning of these transactions the Go- 
vernment were unquestionably bound 
by the Treaty of 1856. My Lords, I 
must say at once that they were so 
bound. I am not now entering into 
the question whether the refusal of the 
Turks at the Conference to concede the 
demands made by Europe has, or has 
not, released us from any of the obliga- 
tions of that Treaty. I am simply ad- 
mitting most fully that, at the beginning 
of those transactions, the Government 
were bound by the whole scope of the 
Treaties that existed, and that we, in criti- 
cising their conduct, are bound to recol- 
lect this great and important fact. More 
than that, I.think the Government 
have a right to make another demand 
upon us, and to ask us whether we who 
were Members of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Cabinet admit the policy which led to 
the Crimean War, and to the Trea- 
ties of 1856 and 1871. I donot mean to 
enter into the controversy about the 
policy of the Crimean War, or into the 
question as to whether a better diplo- 
macy, or whether the presence of any 
other man at the head of the Govern- 
ment might or might not have averted 
that war. What I think the Govern- 
ment have a right to ask, and what we 
are bound to answer, is whether, on the 
whole, we think the general policy which 
was the object of the Crimean War, and 
to maintain which we were ultimately 
driven, perhaps unfortunately, into that 
war, whether we admit that that policy 
was a sound one, or whether we have 
retracted all our opinions on that subject, 
and retired altogether from the ground 
which we then occupied. My Lords, 
I have no right to speak for others, 
but speaking for myself, I may say that 
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I still regard the general policy which 

resulted in the Crimean War was a wise, 

a necessary, and a just policy. My 

Lords, what was that policy? It was 
simply and solely this—that the fate of 
Turkey, whatever that fate might be, 

was to be a matter for Europe, and not 
for Russia alone. That was the principle 
for which we contended, and for which we 
were ultimately compelled to fight. My 
Lords, I hold by that. We had a right 
to say that Russia should not be allowed 
to take steps by which she should serve 
herself exclusive heir to this great and 
splendid inheritance of the East. The 
fate of Turkey, whether Turkey be a sick 
man or a dying one, is a question for 
Europe, and not for Russia alone. So 
far as the Government have been influ- 
enced by that consideration, I think 
they were bound to stand by the Treaty 
of 1856, and by the general policy which 
was sanctioned at that time, and which 
has been acted upon by every succes- 
sive Cabinet. I must further say that I 
am not one of those who think that the 
balance of power, as it is called—al- 
though many foolish and wicked things 
have been done in its name—I am not 
one of those who think that that doctrine 
is now no better than an old almanack, 
and that it is a matter of no moment 
to the rest of Europe whether Russia 
shall or shall not possess herself of 
territory from Siberia to the Darda- 
nelles. Together with the other Powers 
of Europe, we have an interest in this 
matter—an interest less than theirs, in- 
deed, but still sufficient to influence our 
course of action. My own views on this 
matter cannot be better expressed than 
in a very remarkable speech made by 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Derby), 
which has been frequently quoted in the 
course of these discussions. I shall now 
quote it again—not for the purpose of 
convicting the noble Earl of inconsis- 
tency, but for the purpose of instructing 
those among his own friends who differ 
from him, I suspect, far more than I 
do, and for the purpose of sheltering 
myself behind his authority. The 
speeches of that noble Earl are very sel- 
dom made in a purely Party spirit, they 
are always more or less philosophical 
speeches, bearing the impress of careful 
thought and the calmest judgment; and 
much as I differ from his conduct in the 
course of these events, I hope it will not 
be thought that I fail to appreciate the 
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many intellectual gifts which have won 
for him the confidence of a large portion 
of his countrymen. His views, as ex- 
pressed in the speech I refer to, contain 
the true principles of the policy which 
ought to be pursued by England. The 
speech was delivered, I believe, at King’s 
Lynn, and the noble Earl said— 


“‘T confess I do not understand, except it 

may be from the influence of old diplomatic 

itions, the determination of your older 
statesmen ”’— 


By the bye, to whom did he refer as 
“older statesmen?” I believe my 
noble Friend has a very little the advan- 
tage of me in years, and I must “‘ declare 
off” from that great army of old fogies 
to which he refers. He goes on— 


“the determination of your older statesmen 
to stand by the Turkish rule. Whether right 
or wrong, I think we are making for ourselves 
enemies of races which will soon become in 
Eastern countries dominant there. I think we 
are keeping back that from which we, as the 
great traders of the world, would be the greatest 
gainers, and we are doing that for no earthly 
advantage, either present or prospective. I 
admit that England has an interest, and a very 
strong one, in the neutrality of Egypt, and some 
interest also, though to a less extent, in Con- 
stantinople not falling into the hands of another 
European Power; but, these two matters left 
aside, I cannot see any harm arising to England 
from any transfer of power.” 


My Lords, I entirely agree with this ex- 
position of English policy—every word 
of which I, for one, am willing to adopt. 
But, my Lords, having admitted that 
the Government were bound by the 
Treaties, I would proceed to ask—to what 
do those Treaties bind us? I listened 
carefully to the speech of the noble Earl 
opposite the other night, in respect to 
the extent of our obligations under those 
Treaties, and I heard nothing to which 
I could take exception. He said some- 
thing, indeed, ambiguous with regard to 
the Tripartite Treaty, and he may be of 
opinion that even now if France or 
Austria should call upon us to interfere 
or to fight for the independence and in- 
tegrity of Turkey, we should then be 
bound to do so. I will not enter into 
that question. I should like to see any 
Government of the present day, after 
what has happened, attempt to fight for 
Turkey. But I have great confidence in 
the Foreign Secretary. I feel quite sure 
that when he comes to interpret closely 
any Treaty which compels us to fight or 
do anything of that sort, his destructive 
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criticism will be amply sufficient to enable 
him to find a way out of it, and to retreat 
to the safe ground of that policy in which 
he takes such delight—namely, the policy 
of doing nothing. But there is one point 
in the Treaty of 1856, to which I should 
like to direct the attention of the House. 
It is the real crue—a difficulty not 
theoretical but practical—and that is the 
language used in these Treaties about the 
independence of Turkey—not the in- 
tegrity, for this is not just now in ques- 
tion, but the independence of Turkey. 
I am afraid that the Turks, and the sup- 
porters of the Turks, put an interpre- 
tation on that word which will not stand 
investigation for a moment. My Lords, 
I hope the House and the country will 
look at facts, and not at mere phrases, 
with regard to the independence of 
Turkey. Now, let me call attention to 
some Parliamentary Papers that have 
been before us for a long time. We 
know that the late Lord Dalling, better 
known as Sir Henry Bulwer, was 
sent to Constantinople to carry into 
effect the policy of Lord Palmerston, 
to support in every way the inde- 
pendence of Turkey, and no man com- 
plained more bitterly than Sir Henry 
Bulwer of other Powers and Ambassa- 
dors interfering with that independence ; 
but how did he treat the Turkish Govern- 
ment himself? He treated it as mud 
under his feet. In one of the despatches 
in the Blue Book of 1860 I find a note 
from Sir Henry Bulwer to the Grand 
Vizier, in which he coolly lays down this 
principle to the Prime Minister of 
Turkey—that all reformswhich the Turks 
could not understand must be carried 
into effect by Europeans; and then he 
proceeds to say that it is quite evident 
that the Turkish race is perfectly effete, 
and that it is absolutely necessary to 
supplant them in certain offices by Eu- 
ropean officials. Conceive such an 
address being sent to the Prime Minister 
of any country by the Ambassador of 
any friendly Power professing a respect 
for the country’s independence! These 
are the words he addresses to the Grand 
Vizier— 

“Tt is utterly impossible to govern this vast 
territory in the way in which it is governed, 
and it is equally impossible to govern by the 
Turkish race alone, and without regard to 
Europeans. An administration upon a satis- 
factory basis can never be carried out without 
recourse to a new race, and energy can never 
be infused into affairs,” 
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That is the way in which he talks of the 
independence of Turkey. Then look how 
the present Government have been treat- 
ing Turkey. Look whatthey have done 
by way of settling the matter of the 
Salonica massacre, which, so far as we 
know, was a purely accidental massacre. 
The Turkish Government were greatly 
horrified at what had happened. They 
sent down legal functionaries to try the 
perpetrators of the massacre, and a cer- 
tain number of people were convicted, 
and certain punishments awarded. But 
the Consuls of Germany and France, 
the countries to which the unfortunate 
victims belonged, not satisfied with the 
administration of justice, demanded that 
more persons should be tried, and that 
those who had been tried should be tried 
again and severer punishment inflicted 
upon them. What did Her Majesty’s 
Government do? They wrote to their 
Minister at Constantinople, and said— 
‘You will support this demand of the 
other Powers so far as you think it just.” 
That may have been right enough—I 
am not complaining of it; but what does 
it imply? It implies an absolute want 
of confidence in the justice of Turkey. 
It implies a confession, spoken from the 
housetop to the world, that in respect to 
the administration of justice, Turkey is 
in the position of a barbarous Power. 
My Lords, I need not argue this further, 
especially as the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) has applied his 
immense talent for satire in the quiet 
language in which he has referred to 
this doctrine of the independence of 
Turkey. I envy the pen of the man who 
wrote this passage— 


“The independence of Turkey is a phrase 
which is, of course, capable of varying inter- 
pretations. At the present time it must be inde- 
pendent so as to be consistent with the con- 
joint diplomatic action taken in recent times by 
the other Powers of Europe.” 


Well, I hope we shall hear no more of 
the independence of Turkey as a doctrine 
which is to prevent us and the other 
Powers of Europe from demanding and 
from insisting, under certain conditions 
and circumstances, that the Turkish Go- 
vernment shall render justice to all their 
subjects. Well, then, as to the guaran- 
tees of the Treaty of 1856, there is appa- 
rently no substantial difference of opinion 
between us and the noble Earl oppo- 
site. As the noble Earl himself said in 
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answer to a deputation, those guarantees 
were guarantees against murder, and not 
against suicide—a very good epigram- 
matic definition, which, however, must 
be interpreted to mean nothing less than 
this—that we have not guaranteed 
Turkey against any of the natural con- 
sequences which follow from misgovern- 
ment. And this is a doctrine of very 
wide sweep indeed—covering all the 
dangers to which Turkey is now exposed. 
The Turks are cutting their own throats, 
though they do not seem to know it, 
They are so misgoverning their own 
people that they are becoming an offence 
and a scandal to the world, and against 
the natural consequences of that mis- 
conduct we never have, and we never 
shall guarantee the independence of 
Turkey. Has it not been suicide which 
the Turkish Government have been 
guilty of? For 20 years, since the 
peace of 1856, they have been enjoying 
tranquillity, perfect rest, and immunity 
from external disturbance, and what is 
the result? The result is a Government 
bad with utter badness. If any noble 
Lord in this House thinks that I ex- 
aggerate, I refer him to the Papers laid 
before us by the Government. He will 
find overwhelming evidence that it isa 
Government under which life is insecure ; 
that it is a Government under which the 
fruits of industry are insecure; that 
it is a Government under which the 
honour of families is insecure. More- 
over, he will find that this insecurity 
arises, not from mere brigandage, notfrom 
want of law, but from the acts of the offi- 
cers and agents of the Government itself. 
They are the men who commit murders, 
and under whose care life and property 
and family honour are insecure. Then 
you will find from the Blue Books that 
the: Christian population of Turkey 
suffer under this most terrible aggrava- 
tion of all other sufferings—that they 
have no hope of redress from the tri- 
bunals of the country, that there is not 
a single Judge in Turkey who is not 
venal, that there is not a single court to 
which Christians can appeal with the 
conviction that their evidence will be 
allowed due weight, or, indeed, any 
weight at all, when they are pitted 
against the interests and the passions 
of the Mohammedan majority of the 
country. The evidence comes to this, 
my Lords—that in the Christian pro- 
vinces of Turkey its Government is 
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nothing better than a permanent Go- 
vernment by Bashi-Bazouks. And here, 
my Lords, I should like to refer for a 
moment to an observation which fell 
from me on the first night, of the 
Session on the subject of the right of 
insurrection, and which excited some 
murmurs of disapprobation from my 
noble Friends opposite. I have been 
thinking often, since then, what can 
have been the cause of these murmurs— 
and I have come to the conclusion that 
in all probability they expressed a feeling 
in which Lheartily sympathize. There isa 
good deal of very loose language held in 
the world now-a-days in respect to what is 
called political crime. There are many 
people who seem to think that men may 
convulse the country to which they be- 
long, deluge it with blood, and expose 
its inhabitants to all the horrors of civil 
war, and that all these crimes are ren- 
dered virtues if only they can allege 
some motive which they call political. 
Detestable doctrine, my Lords! And if 
noble Lords thought I was giving ex- 
pression to any feeling of this kind, I do 
not wonder at their murmurs—indeed, 


.I thank them for them—but what I 


meant was very different. My proposi- 
tion was not a general but a particular 
proposition—applicable to the special 
case of the Government of Turkey such 
as it now is—and what I said was this— 
that in a country where life, property, 
and honour are insecure, where courts 
are venal and justice is not to be ob- 
tained, where the Government does not 
guarantee to their people any one of the 
primary rights of humanity, there, I say, 
our sympathies should be with those 
who rise against such oppression, and 
not with the Government which by such 
conduct challenges and justifies insur- 
rection. Can this proposition be gain- 
said in any assembly of LEnglish- 
men? Surely we cannot forget that 
our own liberties have been obtained by 
successful insurrections, and it is not for 
us to denounce men who have revolted 
against such a form of Government as 
that which has been proved to exist in 
Turkey. My Lords, you must have mis- 
understood me, and I must have mis- 
understood you. 

Well, my Lords, what happened 
when the insurrection broke out in the 
Herzegovina? I can quite understand 
the language of those who say that 
we have no more to do with cruelties or 
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oppression in Turkey than we have to 
do with the ‘‘ Customs” of Dahomey. 
I repudiate this doctrine as applied to 
the Christian population of European 
Turkey—but I understand it. It is con- 
sistent at least with perfect impartiality 
between the insurgents and the Go- 
vernment of Turkey. But was this 
the course pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment? No. I contend that when Her 
Majesty’s Government heard of that in- 
surrection in 1875, they were not im- 
partial, they were not indifferent; they 
were active partisans of the Turkish Go- 
vernment against the population which 
rose against Turkish rule. They were 
unceasing in their entreaties to the Turk- 
ish Government to put the insurrection 
down as soon as they could, and in their 
exhortations to other countries, and 
especially to Austria, not to allow in- 
terference on behalf of the insurgents by 
neighbouring sympathisers. [‘‘ Hear!” | 
I hear a cheer from a noble Lord on 
my own side of the House, implying, 
perhaps, that it was right to prevent the 
help of external sympathisers. But I 
beg you to remember who those sym- 
pathisers were. They were the descend- 
ants of men who had fled from Turkish 
oppression in former times—friends, 
neighbours, and often kinsmen of those 
who are now in revolt. You had no 
moral right to deprecate such sympathy, 
or to prevent the insurgents getting such 
help. I ask wassuch action impartiality? 
Do not tell me it was impartiality to be 
calling upon the Government of Austria 
to put down and to prevent the just and 
natural sympathy with the insurgents 
of neighbouring populations—I say it 
was taking almost as active a part on 
one side as the English Government 
could have taken. But that is not all. 
The Austrian Government, when refugees 
from the Turkish Provinces came into 
its territory, gave them out of mere 
humanity a small allowance to keep 
them alive. Now, I see that through 
your agents and your Ambassadors 
you were urging the Austrian Govern- 
ment to withdraw this miserable pit- 
tance—not only this—they were urging 
them to send back those people into 
Turkey at the very time when your own 
agents were telling you that they could 
give them no sort of security that they 
would not be murdered within a month ; 
and, urged by the Austrian Government 
which was urged by you, some of those 
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unfortunate people did go back, and were 
murdered. I say that the Govern- 
ment of England, so far as their diplo- 
matic representations were success- 
ful in urging the Austrian Govern- 
ment to send back those people, are 
responsible for their fate. Then, again, 
I see that you objected to volunteers. Of 
course, I admit that International Law 
forbids the enlistment of volunteers ; but 
International Law breaks down under 
such circumstances as these. You can- 
not insist upon its maxims when dealing 
with conditions so anomalous, or with a 
Government so barbarous as that of 
Turkey. In your own country you have 
not been able to prevent English sym- 
pathisers in hundreds and thousands 
going off to fight against foreign Go- 
vernments. ‘This, then, is another way 
in which you showed your animus in 
favour of keeping up the Turkish Go- 
vernment against those who live under 
it at any cost to them, because, forsooth, 
it was supposed that the interests of 
England required such a policy. This 
is the policy which I denounced in the 
autumn as unjust and immoral. I de- 
nounce it as unjust and immoral still, 
and I hold that it was all the more im- 
moral in this case because you had 
evidence before you that the rising in 
Herzegovina—I am not now speaking of 
the rising in Bulgaria, of which we knew 
nothing till we heard of the massacre— 
was not instigated by foreign agents, but 
was the natural consequence of abomi- 
nable oppression; and, moreover, that 
the insurgents held the most just and 
moderate views as to the demands they 
were entitled to make upon the Turkish 
Government. I confess that the Blue 
Books have not impressed me with the 
accuracy or the extent of knowledge pos- 
sessed by our Consuls. Almost all their 
information appears to be derived from 
Turkish sources. You almost invariably 
find in their reports “ Pasha told me 
this,” or ‘‘the Turkish General told me 
that.” The fact is, after what I have 
read in those Blue Books, I do not be- 
lieve a word which rests alone on such 
authority. There were very few occa- 
sions in which the Consuls got into 
communication with the people them- 
selves. There is one instance, however, 
in which a Consul did get in contact 
with the insurgents—I refer to Mr. 
Consul Holmes—and this is the account 
which he gives— 
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“<T would here remark that, contrary to what 
is asserted in so many newspapers, the people of 
Herzegovina neither demand nor have ever de- 
served an impossible autonomy as Servian aoe 
tators would have persuaded them to do. 
only ask to remain Salgects of the Sultan, wi 
reformed laws, under proper and just adminis. 
tration of them. ow to secure this is the 
difficulty.” 


That is the account given by Mr. Consul 
Holmes of the first insurgents in the 
Herzegovina—these men wanted nothing 
but security for their lives and liberties 
under an European guarantee, and these 
are the people against whom you levied 
the whole battery of English diplomacy, 
in order that the Turkish Government 
might put down their insurrection and 
that neighbouring Governments should 
prevent any exercise of sympathy with 
the oppressed people. And what is the 
reason? How is it that humane and 
honourable men—men I well know per- 
sonally as humane as any on this side of 
the House—came to justify yourselves 
in acting on such a cruel and unjust 
policy? I believe it was entirely due 
to what is now known by the name of 
Russophobia, which makes you imagine 
that every insurrection in the Christian 
Provinces of Turkey is due to Russian 
intrigue. You who support the Govern- 
ment always speak of us, the opponents 
of this policy, as men influenced by sen- 
timent, and as having no more intellect 
than snipes; the reasoning faculties— 
the brains—are all on that side of the 
House. I should like to test this as- 
sumption for a moment. What, I 
should like to know, would be said in 
physical philosophy, of the reasoning 
powers—of the intellect—of the brains 
of a man who, seeing in his laboratory 
certain results, and knowing of the pre- 
sence of one sufficient cause, would 
nevertheless insist on attributing it to 
some other cause which he did not know 
to be present at all; and which, even if 
it were present, is insufficient to account 
for the facts? Yet this is exactly the 
position of the Government in regard to 
the insurrectionsin Turkey. You cannot 
deny that the Government of Turkey is 
utterly bad—you know that in that 
mis-government you have a sufficient 
cause for all the effects before you. But, 
no; you must fall back on Russian in- 
trigues. It reminds one of the query 
in the ‘“ Rejected Addresses” at the 
time when in this country there was 
a mania against tle First Napoleon 
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—‘“ Who fills the butcher’s shops 
with large blue flies?” And the answer 
was Bonaparte. Well the policy to 
which I have been adverting was that 

ursued by Her‘Majesty’s Government 
till the end of August or the beginning 
of September in last year—that is, during 
the months which elapsed between the 
proposal of the Berlin Note and the ad- 
journment of Parliament. You were 
objecting to everything the other 
Powers proposed, and proposing nothing 
yourselves. Your own description of 
your position was that you were depre- 
cating any interference in the internal 
affairs of Turkey by the other Powers; 
deprecating all movement in favour of 
the insurgents. Well, my Lords, hold- 
ing up your hands in deprecation of all 
active exertion, in the presence of the 
great movements which determine the 
history of the world, is not a very helpful 
or a very hopeful attitude. And what is 
it the Government has been deprecating ? 
You have been deprecating facts—awk- 
ward things to deprecate—living facts— 
facts which were passing before your 
eyes. You were deprecating the sym- 
pathies and the feelings of enormous 
populations—feelings and sympathies 
which are among the most powerful of 
all facts in politics. Well, but at last this 
policy was changed, and changed by 
what? We heard of the dreadful mas- 
sacres in Bulgaria, and the conscience 
of the country then awoke to the de- 
plorable and horrible results of this 
policy, supporting Turkey at all risks 
and costs. My Lords, I do not know 
what history will say regarding this 
repentance. I am afraid history will 
say that it was a somewhat late repen- 
tance; but of this I am sure—that it is 
a repentance, which, whether late or 
not, is now sincere and universal, and 
that it is a repentance which never will 
be repented of. The people and the 
Government of this country have now 
awoke to the discovery that the Govern- 
ment of Turkey is a barbarous Govern- 
ment. We have been shocked to see 
the horrors of African warfare in the 
heart of Christendom, and the horrid 
cruelties of Gengis Khan in the days of 
Queen Victoria. Well, then, before the 
storm of public indignation the noble 
Earl, I must say, with the most perfect 
frankness, told Turkey that it had be- 
come impossible to pursue his former 
‘policy of protecting Turkey from the 
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consequences of her own misgovern- 
ment. He gave no hint, indeed, of any 
repentance—of any change in his own 
mind. He simply said that the former 
policy was one which the feelings of this 
country could no longer tolerate. Yes, 
thank God, it is! Well, then, I say that 
during a period of many months, up to 
the beginning of September, 1876, you 
had been so impressing Turkey with the 
idea that you would ws her friends at 
all costs, that there was no chance of 
her giving way to the other Powers. 
You did all you could to prevent Tur- 
key agreeing to the demands of the 
Powers. You were dragged—reluctantly 
—into a sort of concert with those Powers 
in the Andrassy Note; but further than 
that you would not go, and directly 
and indirectly you were encouraging 
Turkey to resist the will of united 
Europe. But in the beginning of Sep- 
tember you entered on a new policy; 
and now I come to my next proposition 
—that you have pursued this new policy 
with such half-heartedness and such 
timidity that it had no chance of suc- 
cess. So late as September 5, what 
was the language of your Minister at 
Constantinople — language, of course, 
held by order from home?  Speak- 
ing of European guarantees for good 
government in Turkey, he says that 
this would lead to results ‘‘ against 
which Her Majesty’s Government has 
throughout set their face.” But what 
must the Turks have thought if they 
knew that such was even then still 
the language of the British Minister? 
Why, they must have been convinced 
that there was no change in your 
policy, notwithstanding that the mas- 
sacres in Bulgaria had made it impos- 
sible for you to actively interfere in 
their defence; that you were for the 
moment coerced by the popular senti- 
ment, but that as soon as you could you 
would turn round again-—in other words, 
that you were still holding to what are 
called ‘‘ English interests,” and were on 
the side of Turkey and against the other 
Powers of Europe. And now let us see 
whatyou were doing during the rest of the 
two months of September and October. 
You made great efforts to bring about 
an armistice between Turkey and Servia 
as a preliminary to peace, on terms 
which were to guarantee some liberty to 
the subjects of Turkey. With great 
difficulty all the Powers were at last got 
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in line, and Russia agreed to the English 
basis of peace—a basis which I am far 
from saying was not a reasonable basis. 
Credit is due to you for your endeavours 
to get all the Powers in a line, and at 
last you succeeded. What happened? 
There are no secrets of diplomacy in 
these days. Everything seems to be 
known. Many of your Lordships will 
remember the tone jn which Lord Ellen- 
borough used to denounce the want of 
secrecy in the India Department. What 
would he say if he were alive to read the 
revelations of the present day? What 
you were doing was perfectly well known. 
It was perfectly well known that you 
were trying to get the Powers of Europe 
to agree on terms of peace, having as a 
basis the necessity of some European in- 
terference in the internal Government of 
Turkey. Well, now all this time Turkey 
knew, through Sir Henry Elliot, as we 
have seen, that you admitted this prin- 
ciple with reluctance. Her object was 
to get rid of this principle. She might 
reform herself, but there was to be no 
interference with her on the part of the 
Powers of Europe. So that the anti- 
thesis was this—you were laying down 
a basis of peace with a view to ex- 
ternal interference; whereas, on the 
other hand, the great aim of Turkey 
was to have an armistice with a view 
to self-reform, and no external inter- 
ference. And what occurred? On 
the 11th of October the Turks made 
a counter proposal. After you had got 
Russia, Italy, France, and Austria to 
agree to a short term of armistice, with 
a Conference behind, the Turks turn 
round and say—‘‘ No, we shall not give 
you that; but we will give you a six 
months’ armistice without a Conference.” 
What did the noble Earl the Foreign 
Secretary do? He jumped at the Turk- 
ish offer like a salmon at a fly, and im- 
mediately telegraphed, ‘‘ By all means.” 
What was the consequence? Austria, 
which after the greatest difficulty had 
been got to agree to your terms, came 
to the Foreign Office and asked if it was 
really true that England had abandoned 
her own proposals, and had agreed to 
the counter-propositions of the Porte— 
counter-proposals which were essentially 
different in principle and in effect. Here 
is the noble Earl’s account of it. In 
a despatch to Sir Andrew Buchanan, 
dated the 19th of September, he 
says— 
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‘*Count Andrassy stated to your Excellency, 
in the conversation reported in your telegram of 
the 17th instant, that he wished me to state 
clearly what course Her Majesty’s Government 
are disposed to maintain and recommend in order 
that he might act in concert with them. Her 
Majesty’s Government have every wish to com- 
municate most frankly with Count Andrassy 
and reciprocate his wish for concerted action. 
It is their desire that you should inform him 
that, having accepted the proposal of the Porte 
for an armistice of six months, they will make 
no new proposition.” 


Thus, the other Powers found that they 
had been thrown overboard, and that 
Her Majesty’s Government had agreed to 
the counter proposal of the Turks. What 
did Russia do in the circumstances? It 
addressed a similar inquiry to the noble 
Earl, and asked whether it was possible 
that England had thrown over its own 
proposal for a short armistice— 

Tue Eart or DERBY, interrupting, 
said, that what the Government asked 
was that the armistice should not be for 
less than a month. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: The mere 
duration of the armistice, taken by itself, 
is not the point—the point I wish to im- 
press upon your Lordships is, that the 
longer armistice, coupled with Turkish 
self-reform, was intended by the Turks 
to negative the proposed Conference and 
European interference. Well, the Rus- 
sian Government, mortified and con- 
founded by the line taken by the English 
Government, asked whether it was really 
true that the English Government had 
abandoned its own proposals, or had 
ceased to press them upon the Porte? 
And here is the noble Earl’s reply, dated 
October 24, 1876— 


“Tt was true, therefore, that these proposals 
(namely, the English basis assented to by all the 
Powers) had ceased to be pressed upon the 
Porte!” 


The only conclusion at which the other 
Powers could arrive was that they were 
dealing with a vacillating and timid 
Power, which had no backbone of policy 
of its own. The Turks, on the other hand, 
thought—and had every right to think— 
that the English Government would do 
all they could on their behalf. From the 
difficulty into which our Government had 
thus got they were delivered only by the 
firmness of the Emperor of Russia. The 
Ozar said, in effect—‘‘If England chooses 
to go back from proposals made and ac- 
cepted by the at of Europe, I will 
not be fooled by Turkey in this way!” 
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and he sent an ultimatum to Turkey 
‘demanding that within 10 days she 
must give a six weeks’ armistice to 
Servia; and the English Government 
were relieved from their difficulty by the 
success of that ultimatum. What hap- 
pened? Very soon after that, Lord 
Augustus Loftus had an interview with 
the Emperor of Russia in the Crimea, 
and the Ozar then remarked that what 
had been done by Turkey in response to 
the ultimatum, was the successful result 
of a little firmness. My Lords, when I 
read that I confess I experienced feelings 
akin to shame. There have been days 
when not even a Czar of Russia could 
pat an English Minister on the back and 
say—‘‘See, my good man, what a little 
firmness can do.” 

Next came the mission of the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury); and even in the conduct of the 
Government during the course of that 
mission I see the same timidity and half- 
heartedness which has ruined the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government in every 
stage of these transactions. And here I 
must say, that if I admired the courage 
and the self-sacrifice of my noble Friend 
in undertaking this mission before I saw 
these Papers, I admire that courage 
much more now. My Lords, it was a 
mission foredoomed to failure. Look at 
the very first step which was taken. 
The noble Earl the Foreign Secretary 
on several occasions stated that he would 
not consent to a Conference on Turkish 
affairs from which the representatives of 
Turkey were excluded. On the other 
hand, Russia objected to a Conference 
in which Turkey should be admitted to 
see the differences which might arise 
between the other Powers. In this diffi- 
culty some subtle diplomatist whispered 
into the ear of the noble Earl, as the 
serpent whispered into the ear of Eve, a 
truly wonderful suggestion. Cut the 
Conference into two. Have two separate 
series of meetings—one to be called 
“Preliminary,” from which Turkey 
shall be excluded, and the second not to 
be so called, and to which Turkey may 
be admitted! And where, my Lords, 
do you think the Preliminary Conferences 
were held? Why, in the Russian Em- 
bassy! Could any device have been hit 
upon which combined more curiously 
every possible objection? Could there 
have been any combination of circum- 
stances more fitted to rouse the suspi- 
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cions and to offend the pride of Turkey ? 
Was it possible to ensure more certainly 
the refusal of Turkey to agree to any 
terms agreed upon under such circum- 
stances? Turkey knew that she had 
nothing to fear, and, perhaps, much to 
hope, from you, in the event of such 
rejection. For I would remark, further, 
that on the 22nd of December in last 
year the noble Earl opposite, in a de- 
spatch to the noble Marquess who repre- 
sented this country at the Conference, 
stated that— 


“Her Majesty’s Government have decided 
that England will not assent to, or assist in, 
coercive measures, military or naval, against the 
Porte.” —[ Turkey, No. 2, p. 56.] 


Well, Her Majesty Government had a 
perfect right to arrive at any decision 
that pleased them as to the course which 
they would take; but I find that on 
the 24th of December—two days later 
than that of the despatch from which 
I have quoted—a most mysterious te- 
legram was despatched from Constan- 
tinople by Safvet Pasha to Musurus 
Pasha, the Turkish Minister in this coun- 
try. The telegram was in the following 
terms :— 


“T have read it to the Grand Vizier” [what 
the ‘it’ was that was read is not given in the 
Blue Book]. “ His Royal Highness received this 
communication with deep gratitude, and begs 
you to express to his Excellency Lord Derby 
his acknowledgments. You will explain to his 
Lordship, in the name of the Grand Vizier, that 
the Sublime Porte reckons more than ever on 
the kind support of the Government of Her 
Britannic Majesty, under the difficult circum- 
stances we are passing through.”—[Turkey, 
No. 2, p. 62.] 


I ventured to hint on the first night of 
the Session that an intimation had been 
conveyed to the Porte to the effect that 
no attempts at coercion would be made 
or approved by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but the noble Marquess opposite 
shook his head so violently that I was 
intimidated by the vehemence of his de- 
nial. Since then I have looked again 
into the Blue Books, and the result of 
my search has been the discovery of the 
documents which I have read—the last 
of which is both curious and mysterious. 
I should much like to know what “it” 
was that Safvet Pasha read to the Grand 
Vizier, and if no objection is raised I 
would move for a copy of the document 
furnished to Musurus Pasha and by him 
transmitted to Constantinople. And 
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now, my Lords, what is the result of all 
this? We find that the noble Marquess 
who represented England at the Con- 
ference wound up his part in it by telling 
Turkey that England was determined to 
leave her to her fate, she having de- 
liberately rejected the advice which he, 
as England’s representative, had offered 
to her. What did that mean? Everyone 
knows what that means. It meant that 
we would leave Turkey to be dealt with 
by Russia. There is no mystery about 
it. And this is the upshot of all our 
feeble policy—to leave Turkey in the 
hands of Russia! For the first time, 
when I read this, I began to mourn over 
the Crimean War. Alas, for all those 
brave men who now lie mouldering on 
the moors of the Crimea or have found 
in the Black Sea “their wild and wan- 
dering graves?” 

My Lords, what is our position now ? 
Again let me recall to the mind of the 
House the position in which we are 
placed by the Instructions issued to Lord 
Salisbury. We have laid down these 
two propositions in language which can 
never be retracted—first, that we have 
a right to°demand of the Porte some 
protection for her Christian subjects, 
and next, that we cannot trust the Turk 
to fulfil his own promise on their behalf. 
These are the declarations of the English 
Special Envoy—declarations to which 
the Government is pledged; and what I 
now wish to know is whether you mean 
to keep by those declarations or whe- 
ther you mean to abandon them? 
I also desire to know from noble 
Lords opposite whether they mean to 
keep up the European concert? My 
Lords, 1 always understood before I read 
these Blue Books—and this is one of the 
very few points which are entirely novel 
even to those who have attended closely 
to the subject—I always understood that 
it had been found almost impossible to 
induce Austria to adopt any line which 
even looked in the direction of coercion. 
But that is not the evidence of the Blue 
Books. Three times in the month of 
September—and the latest date is the 
2ist—I find that Austria is distinctly 
recorded as having declared to the noble 
Earl opposite that it was not sufficient 
to obtain the conclusion of an armistice ; 
that it became of the highest importance 
that conditions of peace should be agreed 
upon without delay by the Powers and 
‘enforced by them upon the Porte.” 


The Duke of Argyll 
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Therefore, you have the evidence of the 
noble Earl himself that up the 21st of 
September, if not later, Austria would be 
willing, if you managed her wisely, and 
if you made proposals to the Govern- 
ment of Turkey which would have met 
with her approval, to join you in mea- 
sures of coercion. Here are the words 
of the noble Earl as addressed to Sir 
Andrew Buchanan— 


‘“‘The Austrian Chargé d’ Affaires called upon 
me this afternoon and communicated the sub- 
stance of 


a despatch from Count Andrassy. 
: . For these reasons it is not sufficient to 
obtain the conclusion of an armistice. It be- 
comes of the highest importance that conditions 
of peace should be agreed upon without delay 
by the Powers, and enforced by them on the 
Porte.” 


All thisconfirms what I have already said, 
that the one obstacle throughout these 
transactions to a firm and effective con- 
cert of the European Powers, has been 
the determined opposition of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to every proposal for 
effective action. 

And here I wish, my Lords, to refer to 
one observation which fell from the noble 
Marquess opposite on the first night of 
the Session. He said, have you thought 
out, have you spelled out for yourselves 
what coercion means? It means, he said, 
the bombardment of Stamboul, and no- 
thing else. Now, I am not going into that 
subject, but I wish distinctly to say that 
I have thought out the meaning—all 
the possible meanings—of the word 
coercion, and that I wholly dissent from 
the dogma of my noble Friend that it 
means nothing but the bombardment of 
Stamboul. I have a distinct and clear 
opinion that if Europe had been really 
united—if you had used your best en- 
deavours when it was possible to unite 
Europe upon just and moderate propo- 
sals, giving security to the inhabitants 
of Turkey, and yet not seriously inter- 
fering with either the independence or 
the integrity of Turkey—if you had 
brought Europe, as you might have 
done, to act together for the purpose 
of imposing your will upon Turkey, 
there are more ways of coercion than 
one—there are more modes than two, 
or three, or six, by which you might 
and would have brought Turkey to her 
knees, and the whole of this terrible 
danger to Europe might and would have 
been avoided. j 

Now, my Lords, I wish for one mo- 
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ment to revert to the impression that 
was left upon many minds, and I con- 
fess upon my own, by the speech of the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs on the first night of the 
Session. It was not so much anything 
he distinctly said in so many words—it 
was the general tone and drift of that 
speech which gave me the impression 
that his disposition now is to wash his 
hands of the whole affair—to say we 
have done what we could for the inhabi- 
tants of Turkey ; the Turks have rejected 
our advice; we have announced to them 
that we will leave them to their fate; 
we have nothing more to hope and no- 
thing more to say. My Lords, I do 
hope I have put an erroneous interpre- 
tation upon that speech. I must say 
that I think it would be in the highest 
degree dishonourable if, having publicly 
declared through our Envoy at Constan- 
tinople that we thought it our duty and 
our interest and our right to procure 
some protection for the Christian in- 
habitants of Turkey, we should now give 
up those declarations, abandon those 
claims of right, and say we have nothing 
more to say to the matter. 


Turkey. 


My Lords, the noble Marquess oppo- 
site asked me if I had analyzed the 


meaning of the word ‘‘ force.” Let me 
ask him if he has analyzed the meaning of 
the language held by his own Colleague 
when he said that the result of the 
noble Marquess’s Conference at Con- 
stantinople was to reduce the demands 
upon Turkey to so small a point that it 
was evidently not worth fighting for. 
Has he analyzed the meaning of that 
argument? I understood the noble 
Marquess, when he spoke of the minima, 
that these minima were still sufficient 
for the protection of the Christian 
people of Turkey—barely sufficient, but 
that they were sufficient, and that being 
sufficient, he accepted them. But, my 
Lords, if they are sufficient, and if no- 
thing short of them is sufficient, and if 
you cannot trust the promise of the 
Turk—and no one has said that more 
clearly than the noble Marquess—then, 
I ask, why were they not worth fighting 
for? If your demand was a real and 
not a sham demand for the good govern- 
ment of Turkey, then all the duty, all 
the obligation, to which you have con- 
fessed regarding it, lies upon you as a 
duty and an obligation still. 


{Fesrvary 20, 1877} 
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Now, my Lords, I wish noble Lords 
opposite clearly to understand what the 
Question is of which I have given Notice, 
because it has been absurdly misre- 
presented out-of-doors. It has been 
said that I wish to force the hands of 
the Government, and to know whether 
they are to go to war or not—whether they 
are to use coercion or not—that I wish for 
a declaration of their policy in principle 
and effect. My Lords, I have not asked 
that; I think I should have no right to 
ask it. It is a question which no Mem- 
ber of an Opposition has a right to ask of 
any Government, and I trust noble Lords 
opposite will keep the future in their own 
hands. They have already sacrificed the 
future far too much—they have declared 
what they will not do and what they 
will do. I wish them to keep their own 
counsels. My Lords, what I ask is this 
—‘‘ Whether you have under considera- 
tion any measure for the fulfilment of 
the promises which you have-made to 
the population of Turkey, or do you 
mean to abandon them altogether ?” 

My Lords, before I sit down, I trust 
that the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Beaconsfield) will allow me to make 
a personal appeal to him. He is at the 
head of one of the most powerful Go- 
vernments which this country has ever 
seen—he has the confidence and af- 
fection of his Party, and he has their 
entire and devoted allegiance in a man- 
ner and to an extent which few Minis- 
ters have ever enjoyed. My Lords, at 
one time in the course of this year the 
noble Karl gave public intimation— 
otherwise I should not feel myself at 
liberty to refer to it—that it was his de- 
sire at no distant day to retire from the 
fatigues and cares of his great office. 
That, my Lords, is an intimation which 
never fails to arouse sympathy and 
interest of all. In the generous contests 
of our public life we have no private 
grudges and no personal enmities. The 
noble Earl will retire when he desires to 
do so with the affection of many around 
him—of young men whom he has en- 
couraged on their entering into public 
life, of older men whom he has led against 
all hope to victory and success. But, my 
Lords, the noble Earl will not retire—if 
ever he does retire—with any better 
wish from any one of these than the 
wish which I shall give him, and it is 
this—that when he looks back to this 
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Government, of which he is the distin- 
guished head, he may be able to say that 
he has ‘wielded the great influence and 
power of England forthe purpose and with 
the effect of procuring some measure of 
tolerable liberty for the Christian sub- 
jects of Turkey, and that in procuring 
that measure of tolerable liberty he has 
secured it on such conditions as will 
guarantee them for the future not only 
against the odious barbarismof the Turks, 
but also against the crushing autocracy of 
the Russian Czars. My Lords, the Ques- 
tion I have to put to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is, not what measures, but whe- 
ther they have any measures in contem- 
plation for the fulfilment of the promises 
which they have held out to the people 
of Turkey to protect them from further 
cruel oppression ? 

Tue Kart or DERBY: My Lords, 
no man who has listened to the speech 
of the noble Duke, whatever may be his 
opinions on the question at issue, can 
fail to admire its eloquence and power, 
or to respect the sincerity and obvious 
earnestness which have inspired the ad- 
dress we have just heard. I have 


listened to that speech with no desire 
to complain of the course taken by 


the noble Duke. I think that the 
condemnation he passed upon the policy 
of the Government is not borne out 
by the facts of the case; of one thing, 
however, I am glad—that the noble 
Duke should have taken the earliest 
opportunity in his power to bring 
this question before your Lordships’ 
House. It is not possible for any 
new arguments to be brought before 
your Lordships on the part of the Go- 
vernment. Our case has been already 
laid without reserve before Parliament 
and the country in the Blue Books, and 
I have no new facts to offer. I have 
only such explanations to give as 
would naturally suggest themselves to 
the candour and judgment of any fair- 
minded man who reads the Papers on 
your Lordships’ Table. It is, I need 
not say, a satisfaction to us, who are re- 
sponsible for the conduct of affairs, that 
after a long period of vague criticism 
and of unfriendly comments and of 
charges to which it was impossible to 
reply, and which it was sometimes even 
difficult to understand—it is satisfactory 
to be able to meet face to face the 
charges of inconsistency, vacillation, 


The Duke of Argyll 


{LORDS! 
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and change of policy which have been 
made against us—to feel assured that 
we know all that can be said, and that 
there can be no other accusation in re- 
serve against us. I shall, I think, dis- 
charge my task best if I attempt to fol- 
low the noble Duke through the pro- 
ceedings to which he referred. The 
noble Duke began by an observation 
from which I take leave to dissent. He 
said that the Instructions to my noble 
Friend, which he took as the foundation 
of his remarks, were intended to accom- 
plish two objects—first, the improvement 
of the internal administration of Turkey, 
and next the maintenance of European 
peace. I agree that these were the two 
objects which we had mainly in view, 
although as a matter of style I should 
have put the maintenance of the peace 
of Europe as the first and most impor- 
tant. And the noble Duke went on to 
assert that in both these objects we have 
failed. NowlI do not want to repeat the 
remarks I made a few days ago; but I 
must again ask your Lordships whether 
it is not a little too early—whether it is 
not a little premature—to talk of the 
action of the Government and of the 
proceedings of the Conference at Con- 
stantinople as having failed in accom- 
plishing both these objects. It cannot 
yet be said that the peace of Europe 
has been broken: nor can it be pre- 
dicted with certainty that no improve- 
ment in Turkish administration will re- 
sult from the Conference. Changes 
and improvements of a fundamental 
character in the administration of any 
country cannot be made in a day; nor 
can it be said, because the particular 
scheme recommended by the Conference 
has not been adopted, and because the 
desired guarantees have not been con- 
ceded by the Porte, that the Turkish Go- 
vernment have a fixed purpose to reject 
all internal reforms. The noble Duke 
contends that the failure of which he 
speaks was owing to two causes—one 
being the policy which Her Majesty’s 
Government pursued until August, and 
the other the feebleness and faint- 
heartedness with which they followed up 
their policy when they entered upon a 
new course. I do not admit either the 
failure or the reasons assigned. I do 
not want to go into detail, but I must ob- 
serve that when this charge of a change 
of policy was advanced by the noble 
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Earl (Earl Granville) the other night I 
endeavoured to meet it. I said that so 
far from leading the Turks, at the time 
of the rejection of the Berlin Memo- 
randum, to believe that we were willing 
to fight for them, we announced as early 
as the month of May last year that the 
course we should pursue was of an en- 
tirely different character. I stated then, 
and I repeat it now, that in that respect 
there had been no change in the policy 
we adopted. Of course, I admit that we 
have been obliged to modify in some re- 
spects our course of action as circum- 
stances themselves have altered. This 
is a change which every Government 
must have gone through that has been 
placed in similar circumstances. Any 
one who has filled a responsible post 
must know that every Government is 
called upon to alter its course in certain 
cases; and it was only natural that at a 
moment when there was imminent danger 
of an European war we should be willing, 
in order to avert that war, to do some 
things, and to accept some things which 
we should not have done nor accepted 
if there had been nothing more in 
question than the suppression of a petty, 
local insurrection. The noble Duke has 
referred to a speech that I made more 
than 12 years ago—in the year 1864— 
and he seemed to contrast the language 
I then held with the action of the Go- 
vernment of which Iam a Member. I 
do not mean to suggest as an excuse 
that the language of anyone in a posi- 
tion of irresponsibility and speaking of 
questions of policy in an abstract man- 
ner must necessarily be very different 
from that which would be held by a 
person responsible for the conduct of 
affairs, though something might be said 
for that view of the case. But what was 
it, after all, that I said in 1864, and that 
is so contrary to our present position ? 
I said that the Turkish Government was 
in a very bad way; and I am afraid that 
there can be no doubt upon that point. 
I said it was a mistake to support that 
Government in such a manner as to 
make ourselyes enemies among those 
subject Christian races who were be- 
fore many years likely to become the 
dominant races of the Empire. I do 
not know after 12 years’ experience — 
part of the time at the Foreign Office— 
that I have anything to retract in the 
speech I then made, although I may 
have been a little too sanguine in the 
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expectations I then formed as to the 
future of the Christians of Turkey. 
We have always held that the Turkish 
Government could only be maintained 
by the amelioration of its internal ad- 
ministration. That language has been 
used by ourselves and by our predeces- 
sors since the year 1856, and from that 
language we have never swerved. I 
mentioned Egypt and Constantinople 
as the two great points in which Eng- 
lish interests were concerned in this 
Turkish question, and I say the same 
now. Where, then, is the inconsis- 
tency ? The noble Duke, in referring 
to the Treaty of 1856, said he hoped he 
would hear nothing more of the inde- 
pendence of the Porte. I agree with my 
noble Friend the noble Marquess when 
he said at Constantinople that ‘“ inde- 
pendence was a very relative term.” - In 
all parts and in all ages of the world a 
State which is not able to protect itself 
is exposed to the dictation of stronger 
neighbours, and that may have been 
the case with Turkey; but I do not think 
that the instances to which the noble 
Duke referred as showing our disregard 
of Turkish independence helped him 
much. He quoted some language held 
by Sir Henry Bulwer long ago; but 
whatever that language may have been 
(and it is new to me) I do not see how 
the use of it bears upon anything done 
by the present Government. He re- 
ferred to the action of the Government 
in the affair of the Salonica massacre. 
Ours was, of necessity, a secondary part 
on that oocasion. The French and Ger- 
man Consuls had been murdered. Their 
Governments took the matter up; and 
with a view of keeping the peace and 
preventing matters from going to ex- 
tremities by excessive demands on the 
part of those Powers or by undue re- 
sistance on the part of the Porte, we 
directed our efforts to bring about a 
peaceable settlement of the matter. I do 
not see that this showed any disregard 
of Turkish independence. We should 
have taken the same part in the case of 
any quarrel between European States, 
where we had a hope of being able to 
mediate with effect. The noble Duke 
referred to a remark of mine that we 
might be bound to protect the Turkish 
Empire from murder, but it was no part 
of our duty to protect it from suicide. 
He seemed to found on that remark an 
argument that I claimed the right to 
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interfere with the independence of the 
Turkish Government. So far from that, 
my language pointed to an exactly op- 
posite conclusion. If I had intended 
any interference in the internal affairs 
of Turkey, the language which I should 
have used would have been, not that 
I would not, but that I did undertake 
to guarantee the Porte against suicide. 
The noble Duke has spoken with great 
severity—perhaps in language somewhat 
over-coloured — though I am not pre- 
pared to say with entire injustice of the 
administration of the Turkish Provinces ; 
but when he enlarged on the opportuni- 
ties of improvement which Turkey has 
had he went a little too far. He said 
that during the last 20 years Turkey 
had been enjoying peace and perfect 
tranquillity ; but the fact is that during 
that time the Turkish Government has 
had two serious insurrections to put 
down ; and, though it has had an un- 
limited supply of European capital, un- 
fortunately that supply of capital has 
done more harm than good, for very 
little of it has been expended in the way 
of improving the administration and de- 
veloping the resources of the country. 
Coming to more serious matters, the 
noble Duke finds fault with the course 
we adopted at the first outbreak of the 
insurrection in Herzegovina. Hesaid, 
substantially—‘‘ I can understand your 
saying that we have nothing to do with 
it; but I do not understand your taking 
part with the oppressors against the op- 
pressed.” But what are the real facts 
with regard to that matter? In the 
first place, I observe, in passing, that 
there is not a single fact connected with 
that rising in Herzegovina which was 
not known to the noble Duke and to your 
Lordships when these matters were dis- 
cussed last year, and it is rather late to go 
back to transactions which have already 
been under the notice of the House. 
The noble Duke says—‘‘ You entreated 
the Turks to put down the insurrec- 
tion.” My answer is, it was in its 
origin a petty local disturbance, and as 
far as in the circumstances of the time 
any human judgment could foresee cer- 
tain to end in the failure of those who 
—— it and to bring about a useless 
oss of life. It was only, I believe, 
owing to the excessive apathy and indif- 
ference of the Turkish authorities that 
it was allowed to grow into a serious 
matter. The noble Duke himself admits 
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that nothing” can justify insurrection 
where there is not a reasonable hope of 
success. If that be so, and if the judg- 
ment of the matter which I formed at 
the time was what I admit it was, I do 
not think there was anything unreason- 
able in what I said. What we looked 
to, and what was more important than 
the merely local question, was the 
danger which might ensue to the Em- 
pire and ultimately to Europe if dis- 
turbances of this kind were allowed to 
go on. What occurred might have 
ended in a general disturbance of the 
peace of Europe ; and was it unreason- 
able to say that Europe had an interest 
in its suppression? No doubt when 
you put down an insurrection, force is 
one element of pacification; but it is 
not the only element, nor the main ele- 
ment, and it is not fair to quote words 
written and spoken by me as if it were 
to be implied that we had been doing no- 
thing but press upon the Porte the duty 
of suppressing an insurrection by force. 
It is quite true I frequently warned the 
Austrian Government as to the manner in 
which Austrian volunteers were crossing 
the frontier and entering Herzegovina. 
If Austria from the beginning had not 
professed to stand altogether neutral and 
to take no part we should have had no 
locus standt in making these represen- 
tations, and I assuredly should not have 
made them. But recollect what was 
the position of Austria at that time. 
Austria professed a sincere desire to 
see this insurrection brought to a close. 
It was with that view that at her in- 
stance the Consular Commission was is- 
sued and the Andrassy Note was framed. 
Was it unreasonable or was it not—was 
it a breach of neutrality, or justice, or 
fairness to the two parties concerned 
—that we told the Austrian Govern- 
ment, as we did—‘‘ It is of no use your 
making diplomatic efforts to put down 
this disturbance or resorting to Consular 
Commissions, so long as your own people 
keep it alive, and your own officials, 
seeing all this, allow them to do as they 
please?” As to sending back refugees 
to the frontier there to be murdered, 
I can only say that the impossibility of 
referring at the moment to the de- 
spatches renders it impossible for me to 
follow the remarks of the noble Duke; 
but assuredly no advice was ever given 
by Her Majesty’s Government to send 
back refugees where ‘personal danger to 
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those so sent back was probable. I 
cannot at the moment ascertain what it 
is to which the charges of the noble 
Duke would point when he speaks of 
cutting off allowances to starving people. 
It is possible that allowances made to 
help the refugees in their distress were di- 
verted to improper purposes and appro- 
priated to the purchase of arms and the 
support of military ‘operations; and, if 
so—though I have no recollection of the 
transaction referred to—I cannot see 
that there was any objection in pointing 
out that as a breach of neutrality. The 
noble Duke ridiculed the idea of our 
looking for Russian influences or Russian 
agencies for the cause of these disturb- 
ances when ample cause was to be found 
in the maladministration of the coun- 
try. I say nothing as to the action of 
the Russian Government—it is not my 
duty or my wish to go into that ques- 
tion; but if I affirm that local residents 
officially connected with the Russian Go- 
vernment were among the most active 
agents in stirring up these disturbances 
and assisted the insurgents in various 
ways, I only state that which is perfectly 
well known, which can be abundantly 
proved from the Blue Book, and which 
Ido not suppose the Russian Govern- 
ment would deny. The Russian Con- 
sulate at Ragusa was described to me as 
being the head-quarters of the insurgent 
chiefs, and when one of the most noted 
of them was killed in the course of the 
campaign, the Russian Consul General 
attended the funeral with every public 
mark of respect and sympathy. The 
noble Duke can hardly contend, in face 
of the published evidence, that Russian 
influence had nothing to do with these 
disturbances. The noble Duke then 
went on to speak of a change in our 
‘aged about August or September. If 

e meant that those lamentable occur- 
rences in Bulgaria, when they became 
fully known, exercised some influence on 
our judgment of the situation, he says 
that which no human being would dis- 
pute, and which I have not the slightest 
wish to deny. That such massacres 
should have taken place, though con- 
fined to one district, undoubtedly shows 
a degree of feebleness and a want of 
controlling power in the central Ad- 
ministration of Turkey which was be- 
yond what we could reasonably have 
supposed to exist. And if in the autumn 
of last year we adopted a system of in- 
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terference more active and pronounced 
than we had done before the Bulgarian 
outrages, they may to some extent have 
influenced our course, but the influence 
which they exercised was altogether 
secondary, and the main cause of our 
action was this — that Servia, as we 
know, had joined in the fight, that 
the Servian Army was almost entirely 
composed of Russian volunteers, and 
that, as a consequence, Russia was in 
fact, though not in form, in the field. 
Every Servian defeat was felt in Russia 
as a Russian defeat, and the danger was 
that the feeling in that country would 
become excited until a war with Turkey 
was inevitable. That was the im- 
minent danger which, in the interests 
of Europe, we were bound to consider. 
The noble Duke then went into the 
long and complicated series of negotia- 
tions which ended in an armistice and a 
Conference: and in doing this the noble 
Duke only followed a large number 
of persons in ascribing to the Govern- 
ment a change—hardly a change of 
policy, but a change of procedure—that 
never occurred. The fact is, in the first 
instance, we asked for a suspension of 
hostilities ; but the Turks, whose military 
affairs were then prospering, were not un- 
naturally reluctant to stop. They were 
willing to grant a truce for a few days, but 
had a strong objection to its being longer 
than was absolutely necessary. Russia 
thought that was not sufficient, and de- 
sired an armistice for a definite period. 
There was absolutely no question at the 
time of an armistice of two months being 
too short or six months too long. What 
we were endeavouring to obtain from the 
Turks, and what they were unwilling to 
concede, was the granting of an armis- 
tice for more than a few days. We 
asked for one of not less than a month 
or six weeks, and the Turkish Govern- 
ment replied by offering one of six 
months—or more accurately, at that 
time one of five months and a few days. 
We accepted that offer as being what 
we had asked and a little more. And 
I must say I never was more surprised 
than when I heard that complaint having 
previously been made of the former sus- 
pension fof hostilities as too short, the 
Russian Government had now changed 
its ground and objected to that armistice 
as being too long. By pressure on the 
Porte Russia succeeded in obtaining an 
armistice of two months, But it is 
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curious enough that in the result the 
original proposal was justified, because 
the Turkish armistice has been extended 
from two to four months, with the pro- 
bability of a further extension, which 
will bring it to the term originally fixed. 
Then the noble Duke said the Turks 
proposed a long armistice, without a 
Conference ; you were for a short armi- 
stice followed by a Conference, yet you 
gave up your own plan and accepted 
theirs. The fact is, we never gave up 
the idea of a Conference at all; we 
simply postponed it for the moment, 
our first object being to stop the fight- 
ing and prevent the extension of the 
war; and we naturally thought that 
when that object was secured there was 
no danger of our not being able to 
bring about the Conference. That is 
what the noble Duke describes as a 
policy with no backbone in it, and 
which he contrasts with the more manly 
policy of Russia. But the result is the 
test: we gained our object, and that 
quite irrespective of the shortening of 
the armistice by Russian agency. Then 
came the mission of my noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) to Constan- 
tinople. I entirely agree in the just 


compliments which the noble Duke paid 
to my noble Friend; but he says the 
mission of my noble Friend was fore- 
doomed to failure because we stated to 
the Turkish Government that we did not 


intend to enforce our demands. I will 
come to that bye-and-bye. The noble 
Duke then touched on the question of 
the preliminary Conferences held with- 
out a Turkish plenipotentiary being 
present. He said the course which my 
noble Friend adopted combined the in- 
conveniences of both forms of Con- 
ference, and either that the Turkish 
Representative should have been pre- 
sent all through, or should have been al- 
together excluded. Well, our feeling was 
that it was more friendly, more courteous, 
and, if I may use the expression, more 
respectful to the Porte—which may be 
allowed to have something to say on its 
own affairs—that the Turkish Repre- 
sentative should not be called to attend 
those preliminary and informal meetings 
at which the details of intended reforms 
were discussed until they were in a state 
to be submitted to the Turkish Govern- 
ment. It would have been putting the 
Porte into a false, if not an absurd, 
position if the head of their Foreign 


Lhe Karl of Derby 
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Department as one of the Members of 
the Conference, concurred in arranging 
the plans which were afterwards to be 
submitted to the Government of which 
he was a Member, and to be received by 
him in his capacity of a Representa- 
tive of that Government. There was 
no intention at any time that the 
scheme of the Conference should be 
peremptorily imposed on the Porte and 
accepted or rejected without the oppor- 
tunity of fair consideration. It has been 
stated that the plans proposed to the 
Turkish Government were considerably 
modified from what they were when first 
submitted to the Conference, and the 
noble Duke has referred to a mysterious 
telegram expressing the gratitude of the 
Porte, in reply, as he supposes, to the 
intimation which I had made to the 
Turkish Government, that we did not 
intend to coerce{them. Now, I am not 
quite sure to what that telegram refers, 
but of one thing I am sure—it does 
not refer to this question of coercion. 
It could not do so, for I had taken good 
care that all with whom we had to 
deal should know what our intentions 
were in going into the Conference. I 
do not wish to read long extracts from 
these despatches, but there is one ad- 
dressed by me to my noble Friend, from 
which I may be allowed to make this 
extract. It is dated January 8, 1877— 


‘The Turkish Ambassador left with me on the 
24th ultimo the telegram from Safvet Pasha of 
which I enclose a copy. His Excellency did not 
inform me of the text of the communication from 
him to his Government, of which mention is made 
init. I noticed subsequently the expression used 
in the telegram that, ‘the Sublime Porte counts 
more than ever on the friendly support of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government; in the diffi- 
cult circumstances through which Turkey is 
passing.’ ”” 


I was a little surprised at the expres- 
sion, for I was not aware of anything 
having been said to give rise to it; but 
I was anxious that no misunderstand- 
ing should exist. The telegram goes 
on to say— 


‘‘ Being anxious to avoid the possibility of 
any misconception as to the line of policy fol- 
lowed by Her Majesty’s Government, I ad- 
dressed a private note to his Excellency remind- 
ing him that in an unofficial conversation which 
had passed between us on the 19th ultimo, I had 
informed him that although Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not themselves meditate or threaten 
the employment of active measures of coercion in 
the event of the proposals of the Powers being 
refused by the Porte, yet that Turkey must not 
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look to agiend for assistance or protection if 
that resulted in a war with other coun- 
tries. I added that this language, which had 
been held by me again on subsequent occasions, 
represented the settled decision of the Govern- 
ment, and that I ventured to repeat it in writing 
as it was tT important that the Sultan’s Mi- 
nisters should be under no misapprehension, and 
should clearly understand that they must not 
expect from this country any support in resist- 
ing the arrangement now offered to them.”— 
[ Turkey, No 2, p. 182.] . 


[‘‘Hear, hear!”] Am I to understand 
from that cheer of the noble Duke that 
the policy which he supports points to 
this—that if the reforms of the Powers 
were not accepted by the Porte, we 
should proceed by the union of all the 
European Powers to enforce them on 
Turkey? I can only say if that is the 
policy he would recommend, such is not 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
My Lords, I came prepared for the dis- 
cussion of that question of coercion if 
the noble Duke had gone more fully 
into it. If the noble Duke or any other 
Member of your Lordships’ House de- 
sires to raise it, as applicable to our 
present policy, I should be prepared to 
justify the language I hold. I should 
be prepared to show that coercion is un- 
meaning, unless it means war, and that 
war would be fraught with every possible 
danger to the peace of Europe. I do 
not enter into that question now, be- 
cause the noble Duke has not raised 
it in so direct a form as to justify me 
in discussing it. The noble Duke says, 
You have told us what you will not 
do; but he has abstained from putting 
the question which naturally follows. 
Now, tell us what you will do. That, 
my Lords, is a question which no man 
in my position can be expected to answer, 
We have to consider the disposition of 
other Powers and the possibility of suc- 
cess in any undertaking we may propose. 
But I may say that ever since the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference have closed 
we have not been inactive. We have 
pressed on Servia and Montenegro the 
extreme importance of making peace 
with Turkey with the least possible 
delay. What may be the effect of our 
efforts in that direction a few days will 
show. If peace is made, one half at 
least of the object of the Conference 
will have been accomplished. There 
remains, of course, the question of in- 
ternal reforms. As to that I am not 
prepared as yet to express a definite 
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opinion. But I was much impressed by 
a suggestion thrown out by Midhat Pasha 
during the Conference, that the Porte 
should have a reasonable time allowed 
to consider what had been suggested 
and to work out its reforms in its own 
way; and if within that reasonable 
time, whatever it might be, nothing 
was done, he considered that, so far as 
he was concerned, the Powers would 
have a right to demand guarantees. 
But we are now only at the begin- 
ning of the Session, and whatever we 
do or whatever we propose to do for 
the next five months will be subject to 
the criticism of Parliament. As we do 
not yet know what the other European 
Powers may do, it is not in my power to 
make a more explicit statement at pre- 
sent. The question of peace or war 
between Turkey and the Principalities 
remains still unsettled. If there should 
be war, I fear that complications may 
arise which would materially affect the 
result. If there should be peace, then 
we shall be free to deal with this 
question of internal administration and 
internal reform; and I think your Lord- 
ships will admit that the natural course 
in any country is peace first and re- 
form after. No country can re-organize 
its administration when it has some- 
thing like half a million of men under 
arms watching against invasion, and 
when its finances are strained to the 
utmost for the purposes of war. Under 
such circumstances a beginning may be 
made; but it can hardly be more than a 
beginning. It may be reasonably asked 
by any country intending to work out a 
plan of reform that there should be at 
least a possibility of successfully doing 
so. Time and peace may be fairly asked 
by the Porte to work out its plans, but 
without peace there can be no hope of 
success. My Lords, all I can say at pre- 
sent is that, as I need hardly assure you, 
I shall be at any time ready to communi- 
cate in this House, with the utmost 
frankness, all the information which the 
state of affairs may permit. 

Tue Duxze or WESTMINSTER said, 
he did not conceive that there was any 
need to offer any defence of the share he 
had taken in the St. James’s Hall Con- 


ference, nor did he propose to do so; but 
he might venture to say that that meet- 
ing was entirely constitutional, and that 
it was perfectly competent for those who 
attended it to discuss passing events. He 
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admitted, at the same time, that while 
negotiations of a serious and difficult 
character on an important question of 
foreign policy were pending, every con- 
sideration ought to be shown to the 
Government of the day. At the time of 
that meeting, the 8th of December, the 
public could only move on the lines they 
then had. Those lines were furnished 
by the despatches in the Blue Book from 
the beginning of January of last year to 
the end of July, and the speeches of 
Ministers, especially those of the Prime 
Minister. There was one point in a de- 


spatch of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs of the 19th of May which guided 
the meeting as to the position taken up 
by this country towards Turkey. In that 
despatch, No. 278, Lord Derby said— 


“The Government cannot conceal from them- 
selves that the gravity of the situation has arisen 
in a great measure from the weakness and apathy 
of the Porte in dealing with the insurrection in 
its earlier stages, and from the want of confi- 
dence in Turkish statesmanship and powers of 
government shown by the state of financial, 
military, and administrative collapse into which 
this country has been allowed to fall. The re- 
sponsibility of this condition of affairs must rest 
with the Sultan and his Government, and all 
that can be done by the Government is to give 
such friendly counsel as circumstances may 
require.” 


When the language thus used was com- 
pared with the speeches of the Prime 
Minister—especially with the speech at 
Aylesbury—the meeting and a large 
party in the country thought that much 
stress could not be laid on that despatch. 
There was another despatch of a more 
decided character, but they were not 
known at that time. Then came the 
speeches of the Prime Minister—par- 
ticularly that at Aylesbury on the 21st 
September. The Prime Minister then 
said— 


“ Tt would be affectation in me to pretend that 
the Government is backed by the country. The 
opinion of a large party in the country would, if 
carried out, be injurious to the interests of Eng- 
land and fatal to peace.” 


And yet that policy was afterwards fully 
adopted by the Government; but at that 
time the policy indicated by Ministerial 
speeches was the only policy known to 
the country. While on this subject and 
on the speech of the Prime Minister, he 
would direct the attention of the House 
and of the noble Earl to words used by 
him on the same occasion, and under- 


The Duke of Westminster 
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stood to refer to no less a person than 
Mr. Gladstone. He went on to say— 


‘The danger at such a moment is this, that 
designing politicians may take advantage of 
such sublime sentiments [alluding to a righteous 
enthusiasm] and may apply them for their sinister 
ends. I do not think that there is any 
that can denounce too strongly conduct of such 
description. He who at such a moment would 
avail himself of such a commanding sentiment 
in order to obtain his own individual ends, to a 
course which he knows, which he may know to 
be injurious to the interests of his country, is 
one who cannot be too strongly condemned, 
Such conduct outrages the principle of patriotism, 
it injures the common welfare of humanity in 
the general havoc and crime it may accomplish, 
and may be fairly described as worse than any 
of those Bulgarian atrocities of which we have 
heard so much.” 


He (the Duke of Westminster) would 
not have ventured to refer to that 
language, but that it had been quoted 
by Mr. Fawcett at the meeting as directly 
affecting the reputation of Mr. Gladstone, 
He was bound to say that if it had been 
known on the 8th of December that the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
the first stage had given way to the 
policy of the second stage no Conference 
would have been held. It seemed to 
him that it was a matter of great im- 
portance that there should have been 
less reserve on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and more confidence shown in the 
country; especially as the noble Earl 
the Foreign Secretary had said that he 
wished to know the will of the country 
with regard to its conduct towards 
Turkey. An eminent Member of the 
Government, however, had stated that 
the country knew nothing at all about 
foreign affairs. Then, with regard to 
Mr. Gladstone, a gentleman in the other 
House who, it was said, had been offered 
a seat on the Treasury Bench, speaking 
at Lincoln, said— 


“Tt filled him almost with despair when he 
saw such a man, so able, one who had served his 
country so long and so well as Mr. Gladstone, 
so indifferent and so recklessly careless and, ap- 
parently, utterly unconscious of the very first 
principles which ought to govern and guide the 
conduct of every statesman.” 


Now, it was said that it was a most 
audacious and barefaced thing for the 
Conference at St. James’s Hall to have 
assumed the title of ‘‘ National,”’ seein; 

that it by no means presented a nation, 

character; but he might say that had 
the room been ten times larger there 
would have been no room for Conserva- 
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tives, and the policy it represented 
turned out after all to be the policy of 
the Government, who had adopted the 
national sentiment of the country. He 
might say that Mr. Gladstone had no- 
thing whatever to do with the meeting 
at St. James’s Hall, except that a few 
days before he was asked to attend it. 
And surely it was very hard that such 
language as he had quoted should have 
been used towards one who had served 
his country so long and so well. The 
second stage of the policy of the Govern- 
ment might be said to be over. The 
Conference was at an end, and seemed 
to him to have failed indisputably. A 
contrary opinion was expressed by some 
ersons on the ground that various 
Powis of Europe had come to an agree- 
ment as to what ought to be done. But 
what ought to be done had not been 
done, and no means were taken to make 
it done. Why did the Conference fail ? 
The Government made it a point to up- 
hold the independence and integrity of 
Turkey. Notwithstanding, they pro- 
posed measures in the Conference di- 
rectly affecting that independence and 
integrity. In his opinion these were 
very proper measures, and not half 
strong enough. The noble Earl (the 
Earl of Derby) talked of a petty re- 
bellion in the Herzegovina. Surely the 
noble Earl could not forget that longing 
for independence among the population 
which found vent in every tradition and 
ballad for 400 years past. The noble 
Earl could hardly forget these things, 
and it seemed strange therefore that he 
should call this a petty revolt. The Go- 
vernment, however, proposed to interfere 
materially with the internal affairs of 
the Provinces. These proposals were 
rejected by the Porte as an interference 
with its independence and integrity. 
There was ample warning previously 
from Sir Henry Elliot that this was 
likely to be the case; but no measures 
were taken to coerce the Porte; on the 
contrary, the Government declared over 
and over again against the policy of using 
force. An elaborate measure of reform 
was constructed for these Provinces, but 
Her Majesty’s Government would not 
apply the necessary motive power. Now, 
he thought the country was entitled to 
know why coercion was altogether in- 
admissible in this case, seeing that this 
was the only plan by which the Turks 
could be brought to reason. The noble 
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Earl said that coercion meant war; but 
he (the Duke of Westminster) thought 
that joint coercion on the part of Eng- 
land, Russia, and Austria, not reckoning 
France, might have hindered any war, 
because such a display of force would 
have brought the Turks to reason. 
What had prevented this use of force ? 
Was it fear of infringing the provisions 
of the Treaty of 1856? It could not be 
that the Treaty of 1856 prevented the 
use of coercion, because it would have 
been possible to raise the point with the 
other Powers and have revised the 
Treaty as in 1871. In 1863, when there 
was a proposal to convene a Congress of 
the Powers to revise the Treaties of 
Vienna, Lord Palmerston, in a letter to 
the King of the Belgians, said these 
Treaties were still in force and formed 
the basis of the existing arrangements 
of Europe ; and he added— 


“* Before we can come to any decision about 
the proposed Congress we should like to know 
what subjects are to be discussed, and what 
power it is to possess to give effect to its de- 
cisions. If a majority were one way, and a 
minority, however small, the other way, that 
minority including the party by which a con- 
cession was to be made, is it intended that force 
should be used or is Congress to remain power- 
less to execute its own decrees?” 


As everybody knew, the proposal for a 
Congress fell through; but Lord Pal- 
merston’s words were applicable to the 
late Conference. Would the Govern- 
ment be able to shelter themselves much 
longer under the Treaty of 1856? It 
had been already broken by the Turks 
themselves, and as many persons in this 
country affirmed, would be shattered in 
pieces before very long. Events marched 
through Treaties, as was shown by the 
rapid formation of the Kingdom of Italy 
and the war between Germany and 
France. In both these cases the Treaties 
of Vienna fell to the ground. After all, 
what had the Treaty of 1856 done for the 
world, and what had the Ottoman Em- 
pire done for Europe? The Duke of 
Wellington, in a quotation which was 
read last week in “another place,” said 
in 1829— 


“The Ottoman Empire stands not for the 
benefit of the Turks, but of Christian Europe 
—not to preserve the Mahomedans in power, 
but to save Christians from a war of which 
neither the objects could be defined, nor the ex- 
tent nor the duration calculated.” 


But had the Ottoman Empire saved the 
Z 
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Christians from the losses and sufferings 
of the war of 1854? Had it saved 
them from the rebellions which had oc- 
curred in some of the Turkish Pro- 
vinces, would it save us from the future 
war which was likely to occur? Had 
it given us peace and good govern- 
ment in the Christian Provinces of 
Turkey? Russia now held avery dif- 
ferent position from that which she held 
in 1828-9, and again in 1854. Then 
she had her own quarrels to settle 
with the Porte. Now, she had both her 
own quarrels and those of Europe. She 
proposed to do our work and her own 
also. If the Government succeeded in 
preventing Russia from going to war, 
how would they deal with the unfortu- 
nate Christian subjects of the Porte? 
Would the Treaty of 1856 save us from 
war? He believed that Russia would 
move, and judging from what she had 
been able to do before, she would even- 
tually find herself in possession of 
Roumelia. Looking at what might 
happen, he thought it only right that 
the Government should state what 
their course would be. The collapse 
of the Ottoman Empire was not likely 
to be far off, and on the whole there 
were many persons who thought that 
that would be a very good thing. The 
Duke of Wellington, speaking of the 
Treaty of Adrianople in 1829, said— 

‘“ There is no doubt that it would have been 
more fortunate for the world if the Treaty of 
Peace had not been signed, and if the Russians 


had entered Constantinople, and if the Turkish 
Empire had been dissolved.” 


The Duke of Wellington thought that 
in such case the Five Powers would 
have entered into an engagement as to 
the disposition of Turkish territory, and 
that there would have been an assurance 
that the crumbling -of Turkey would 
lead to no war, and to no such territorial 
accession to any State as would alter 
the general balance of power. He be- 
lieved that many persons in this country 
would not be sorry to see the dissolution 
of the Ottoman Empire. The reforms 
conceded by Turkey might answer their 
purpose for a time, but after a time 
there was too much ground for suppos- 
ing that they would lapse altogether. 
In conclusion he hoped, though he was 
not sanguine on this head, that in the 
future stages of the Ministerial policy, 
the whole country might be able to 
coincide with the Government. 


Lhe Duke of Westminster 
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Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that he would not follow the 
noble Duke who spoke first through 
all the exaggerations of his speech, 
but he sincerely hoped that no more 
speeches in favour of coercion would 
be addressed to the House, for if 
any event such as Navarino were to 
take place, it would almost certainly be 
followed by an insurrection in India, 
The circumstances were now changed 
since Navarino, and made the danger 
greater, for at that time the whole of 
India was not under the British rule; 
there were not at that time either steam 
or telegraphic communications, and Sul- 
tan Mahmoud, from his innovations with 
respect to the Army, had lost the confi- 
dence of the Mussulman world. Violent 
speeches such as that of the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Argyll) a few nights ago, 
when pronounced by one who had been 
Secretary of State for India, would have 
a most dangerous effect, and were almost 
criminal. It might be that the noble 
Duke pinned his faith on the assertions 
of Sir Somme Campbell that the Indian 
Mussulmans did not care for the Otto- 
man Empire; but as Sir George Cam 
bell was a personal Friend of his, and he 
had known him for more than 25 years, 
he should not be supposed to intend 
any discourtesy to him when he said 
that upon this particular point his opi- 
nion was of very little value, because in 
the earlier part of his career Sir George 
Campbell was or age in Ajmir among 
the Rajputs, and later in Bengal, where 
as he was too high an official, he had little 
or no opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the feelings of the Mussulmans. 
When the noble Duke pleaded the 
right of insurrection, and incited subjects 
to rebel, it might be urged in extenua- 
tion of his language that Sir George 
Campbell had written in a widely circu- 
lated pamphlet, that whilst all the 
Christian Churches had preached sub- 
jection to the powers that be, the Scotch 
Church alone had taken an opposite 
course, and embraced the cause of free- 
dom. The noble Duke opposite (the 
Duke of Westminster) who presided 
over the St. James’s Hall Conference, 
and who appeared to believe everything 
that was related by the apostle of im- 
palement (Canon Liddon), had denied 
that the revolt in Herzegovina was not 
a petty revolt, because the people there 
had preserved for 400 years ballads in 
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favour of ind denee. Now, ex 
ing the Poles, the Slavs eae 
one epic poem, the ‘‘ Osmanita’”’ of Gun- 
dulich, the poet of Ragusa, which was in 

raise of Sultan Osman. His reference 
to the Duke of Wellington’s despatches 
was also unhappy, since those despatches 

ublished this morning in The Morning 
Post justified the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, and ee how factious was the 
Opposition. It appeared to be thought 
that the siniiieboa that Mr. Fox - 
posed Pitt and obtained for the Russians 
the cession of the fort of Otchakoff was 
an argument in favour of now supporting 
the ambitious designs of Russia. But 
the conduct of Mr. Fox in sending Sir 
Robert Adair to Russia to thwart Mr. 
Pitt’s national policy had been considered 
not only as factious, but also as border- 
ing on treason. And to state that he 
did so, only proved that ‘ Vizere fortes 
ante Agamemnona,” or that there had 
been other factious leaders of an Opposi- 
tion before Mr. Gladstone. 

Tue Marquess or BATH : My Lords, 
I do not rise to say whether or not the 
Government were half-hearted in the 
performance of the duties which they 
took upon themselves to maintain the 
peace of Europe and give security to the 
Christian inhabitants of Turkey: it is 
sufficient that Her Majesty’s Government 
have acted in unison with the feelings of 
the country, and have shared the horrors 
experienced at the outrages committed 
by the Turks, and have recognized the 
insupportable character of the Turkish 
rule, and the little reliance which can 
be placed upon Turkish promises. The 
Government carried out those views in 
laying down the basis of the Conference, 
and in conjunction with the rest of the 
Powers had sought a remedy against 
the evils of Turkish misgovernment. 
The Conference has failed; but it has 
not failed for want of knowledge or de- 
votion on the part of the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury) to the 
task he undertook: and I am bound to 
admit that, so far as the despatches en- 
able us to judge, he has received the 
hearty and loyal support of his Col- 
leagues. But the reason for the failure 
of the Conference, and the reason why 
the Turks rejected the proposals made 
to them, are not far to seek. In the 
first place, the Turks never believed 
that the European Powers would act 
together ; and, above all, they did not 
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realize the fact that the Government 
of England was in earnest on this ques- 
tion. We can also see, without much 
difficulty, why they distrusted or disbe- 
lieved in the sincerity of the English 
Government. Although the Turks are 
a half civilized or semi-barbarous race, 
they are by no means devoid of shrewd- 
ness and intellect, and when they read 
the accounts of the speeches that were 
made in public by supporters of the Go- 
vernment, almost up to the very last 

eriod at which the Conference was 

olding its sittings, and when they read 
the articles in the newspapers, which 
were supposed to be acting in the in- 
terests of the Government, advocating 
the interests of Turkey asif they were the 
interests of England, and defending the 
Turkish Ministers as if they were English 
Ministers, the Turks naturally came to 
the conclusion ‘‘ there was a screw loose 
somewhere,” and that the noble Mar- 
quess had not the full support of his 
Colleagues. There was another cause 
why the Turks were inclined to doubt 
the earnestness of England, and that 
was the unfortunate announcement of 
the Government in August that coercive 
measures were not to be used, and that 
moral suasion alone was to be employed. 
Now, I never knew that moral per- 
suasion was good for anything unless it 
was to be backed up by something ma- 
terial. The Turks are quite intelligent 
enough to know how little value is to 
be placed on arguments so expressed. 
Another source of encouragement to the 
Turks in their resistance to the proposals 
of Europe, was the presence of Sir 
Henry Elliot at Constantinople. It is 
impossible to reconcile the policy advo- 
cated by Sir Henry Elliot as given in the 
Blue Books with the policy which was 
advocated by the noble Earl (the Secre- 
tary of State). When I look at the de- 
spatches of Sir Henry Elliot, and when 
I read the most remarkable addresses 
which were delivered to two deputations 
on his departure from Constantinople, 
I find it utterly and entirely impossible 
to reconcile the language of Sir Henry 
Elliot with the arguments which the 
noble Earl so sternly and so strenuously 
impressed upon the Porte. But the 
question which we have to consider is 
what is now to be done; and this is far 
more important than any criticism which 
can be offered on the past. Sir Henry 
Elliot speaks in his dispatches of the 
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of the good feeling existing between 
the Turks and the Christians; but we 
have in the Blue Books the full com- 
plaints of their wrongs. Then there 
are the Greeks, whose unfortunate 
jealousy of the Slav populations af- 
fords Sir Henry Elliot so much plea- 
sure, complaining of what is proposed 
to be done for the Bulgarians. We 
were told again by Mr. Baring who is 
borne out in his Report by almost all 
the Consuls, that the Turkish tyranny 
in the Provinces is insupportable, and 
that where there is Turkish rule there 
must be discontent and oppression. The 
people of Bulgaria are described as 
being driven into silence by terror or 
suffering, and the people of Bosnia pre- 
ferred dying by hundreds, either of 
fever or hunger, in the maintenance of 
their opinions rather than accept Turkish 
fraternity. It is true the Porte has pro- 
mulgated a Constitution; but what im- 
portance is to be attached to it remains 
yetto be seen. The noble Earl who has 


addressed us to-night spoke on the open- 
ing night of the Session as if he ex- 
pected reforms to be made voluntarily 
by the Turks, and as if importance was 
to be attached to the promises of Turkey; 


but he must know perfectly that in years 
past reforms have been promised by 
Turkey which have never been carried 
into effect, and he must know how value- 
less anything she says will be if it is 
not accompanied by guarantees. The 
noble Earl spoke of peace as being of 
the first importance. Well, only let it 
be a peace which shall give security to 
the Christians for their lives and liberty. 
The question arises—Are matters to re- 
main as they are, and are these people 
to be left in the condition in which they 
are described in the despatches? Are 
they to remain until Turkey puts an end 
to their miseries by further massacres, 
or a change in European politics enables 
some Power to advance to their rescue ? 
I do not think they will have long to 
wait. The sympathies of the people, 
the solemn pledges of the Emperor, and 
the feelings of a kindred race and com- 
mon faith must force Russia to act, and 
then the question is, When Russia in- 
terferes what policy is it incumbent on 
this country to pursue? I am happy to 
think there seems to be little chance 
for any statesman in England to force 
us into war for the maintenance of 
Turkish power or rule. But if this 
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country remains neutral in a war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey what will 
happen? There will be fresh mas- 
sacres and fresh miseries and suffer- 
ings for the Christians as well as the 
Turks. If Russia were successful, the 
settlement of the question would be left 
with her, and the whole power of pro- 
tecting English interests would, at any 
rate, be much diminished, and Russian 
power would increase. Where such a 
state of things would end it is impossible 
for any man to foretell. There are other 
elements of danger in Europe beside the 
Eastern Question. There is another 
Power more aggressive than Russia 
awaiting its opportunity. Do not be- 
lieve that it is merely the ill-disciplined 
and ill-officered troops that are the only 
difficulties which check at this moment 
Russian advance. These difficulties can 
be overcome, and by Russia they must 
be overcome, but I do not think the out- 
come will be very conducive to the peace 
of Europe. Now, if this country, in- 
stead of pursuing a policy of neutrality, 
goes in cordially with Russia or any 
other European Power in coercing the 
Turks, and forcing upon them such an 
alteration in their internal administra- 
tion as may give contentment to the 
people and security to the peace of 
Europe—if this country is prepared to 
do that, if a war is not altogether 
avoided it will be, if it arises, of very 
short duration. The Turks cannot con- 
tend at the same time with a Russian 
army and an English fleet, and such a 
course would leave them still open to 
take such measures as the interests of 
England required for resisting Russian 
aggression. For the interest and honour 
of England, in the interest of the peace 
of Europe, and in the interest of common 
Christianity itself, it is wise that this 
country should not remain passive, but 
should take such measures as would at 
the same time protect her own interests 
and do justice to the feelings of outraged 
humanity. 

Lorp CAMPBELL: My Lords, the 
noble Marquess who has just sat down 
(the Marquess of Bath) has revealed 
with an astounding frankness the pro- 
gramme of those who wish to invade the 
Porte for the advantage of its subjects, 
and who have in the noble Duke from 
whom the Motion came so prominent a 
Leader... Whatever may be thought of 
the course the noble Duke has taken, or 
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’ the language he has used, to one kind 
of praise he is entitled—the praise of 
absolute consistency upon the Eastern 
Question. The noble Duke has not fre- 
quently addressed the House or other 
audiences upon it. He made a speech 
during the Cretan Insurrection which he 
appears to have entirely forgotten, to- 
ether with the events which drew it 
orth; as he maintained to-night that the 
Sublime Porte since the Crimean War 
had been enjoying absolute repose. 
That speech is said to be remarkable 
for its declamatory eloquence ; but it 
provoked the severe censure of the late 
Lord Derby, who had as Prime Minister 
to notice it, on the ground that it was 
calculated, proceeding from a quarter so 
authoritative, to promote the fall of the 
Ottoman Empire, which could not be 
conveniently replaced. Last autumn the 
noble Duke joined an agitation—and I 
agree with him that public meetings 
upon foreign questions may be occa- 
sionally, although they cannot often, be 
excused —an agitation of which the 
avowed tendency was not only to coerce 
the Porte, but to dislodge it. On the 
8th of February the noble Duke elec- 
trified mankind. Your Lordships, as he 
explained, being an ‘‘ European house- 
top,” when he rises to address you by 
the statement that all insurrections 
against the Porte are justifiable, no 
matter what their object or their origin ; 
and that the Sultan is not entitled to 
the allegiance of his subjects. And here 
one cannot help remarking how consum- 
mate is the wisdom, how deep the states- 
manship to which men may gradually 
arrive if they are only long enough sur- 
rounded by a Council. The mind of the 
noble Duke, extensive as it is, could not 
alone have seized a truth so hidden and 
so priceless. To-day, the noble Duke 
comes down to explain that Great Bri- 
tain ought to go to war with a Power 
she is bound by Treaty to defend. These 
four speeches might all be brought to- 
gether. Their harmony is perfect. But I 
am not convinced that their author will 
be accepted as a fair exponent of Liberal 
opinion on the subject, or as an organ of 
the Party which Lord Palmerston di- 
rected in the path of reforming and up- 
holding that Empire, which the noble 
Duke may possibly destroy, but which 
after the language he has held he re- 
tains a slender prospect of ameliorating. 
There seem to be but two considerations 
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urged in favour of a policy so violent. 
One that the Porte has assumed an in- 
defensible position in resisting the last 
suggestions of the Conference; the 
other that unless coercion of some kind 
happens, the labours of the Conference 
are sterile, while it is incumbent on the 
State to render them productive. It 
would not be convenient now to ap- 
proach so large a question as the policy 
or impolicy of what the Conference 
agreed in finally maintaining. The vin- 
dication of the Porte has been delivered 
in a shape the most official and elabo- 
rate—it has been delivered in their 
Circular of the 25th of January. Has 
the noble Duke replied to it? I am 
not aware that he alluded to it. There 
never was a State Paper more entitled 
to attention, in point of dignity, of 
moderation, and of argument. Those 
who do not take the trouble to confront 
it, have no kind of locus standi against 
the Power whose conclusion it defends. 
As to the second point, admitting that 
the labours of the Conference were 
bound to be productive, they may easily 
be shown to have been far less sterile 
than the noble Duke imagines. They 
did much to prevent the occupation of 
Bulgaria, which hung over Europe as a 
menace in the middle of the autumn. 
Their influence no doubt advanced the 
measure of the Turkish Constitution. 
Besides, they brought about—although 
without design—an interregnum of dip- 
lomacy upon the Bosphorus. For this 
result alone the noble Marquess the late 
Plenipotentiary would be entitled to the 
lasting gratitude of the people whom he 
visited. ‘To explain the impression tho- 
roughly is not consistent with the reti- 
cence I should desire to preserve, in 
spite of rather opposite examples, but 
noble Lords can reason for themselves 
upon it and judge how far it is well- 
founded. Having alluded to the Turkish 
Constitution, I cannot help referring to 
a most extraordinary statement with 
regard to it, which during the Session 
has come from the Bench beneath, and 
which tends to give a pretext to that 
aggression on the Porte to which we are 
invited. It has been denounced as a 
political manoeuvre, improvised to baffle 
the united delegates of Europe. To 
such a version I am not disqualified 
for giving an emphatic contradiction. 
During the autumn of 1875, when no 
Conference was meditated, the friends of 
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Midhat Pasha had resolved to advocate 
a system of this character. That dis- 
tinguished man withdrew from office, 
because his programme of reform was 
then deemed unacceptable. It fell to 
my lot to approach him during his 
retreat, sufficiently to know that when- 
ever he again directed public matters 
some kind of Constitution must arise to 
check the power of the Sultan. If no 
insurrection had taken place in Herze- 
govina, if we had never heard of an 
Andrassy Note or Berlin Memorandum, 
the set of men whom I allude to would 
some day have enforced the convictions 
they had gradually arrived at. The 
version I protest against is more extra- 
ordinary when it comes from men who 
aspire to be the Representatives of 
Liberal opinion in the country. Sym- 
pathy with nascent Constitutions, imper- 
fect as they may be, untried as they 
must be, is among the permanent tra- 
ditions of the Party. Such Constitutions 
have always been the object of lenient 
criticism, of prompt support, of generous 
encouragement among the Party from 
the days of Mr. Fox to our own. Those 


who now deride them and discredit them 
forget the essence of the school in which 


they call themselves the Leaders. I will 
not detain your Lordships, I rose only 
because the speech of the noble Duke 
appeared to me to be calculated to pro- 
mote hostilities, unless on this side of 
the House it was in some degree resisted. 
The noble Duke demands aggression on 
the Porte. Might he not insist upon a 
war with Portugal? Portugal is not 
less ancient an ally. Might he not 
require an expedition against Belgium ? 
We are but bound by Treaty to defend 
her. According to this system, when 
we have decimated our allies, should we 
proceed to act against our Colonies ? 
Would a campaign against the West 
Indies be sufficient for the noble Duke; 
or would nothing less than a coup de main 
against the executive and Parliament of 
Ottawa content him? If Great Britain 
is to be arrayed against the Ottoman 
Empire, how soon may we expect a dan- 
gerous expedition from the North,%of 
which the noble Duke would be the 
leader. These propositions are not much 
more violent than that which he have 
heard—and scarcely more irrational. If 
you really want to effect certain changes 
in European Turkey, the path is clear ; 
the means are tangible before you. The 
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British Embassy when properly restored 
has only to assert superiority to every 
other influence based on your fidelity to 
Treaties—which since Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe left Constantinople it has never 
done—and there is not a single feasible 
idea in the Imperial decree of 1839, or 
that of 1856, or that of 1875, which 
may not be translated into practice. By 
going back to duty, you may reach the 
point the noble Duke would gain by 
moving forward to perdition. My Lords, 
in a few days I hope to bring before the 
House a Motion which aims at peace as 
decidedly as that of the noble Duke 
aspires to a rupture. I venture to 
engage the noble Lords who are op- 
posed to me to deliver their speeches 
now, and those who think as I do to 
reserve them to the time when they may 
influence your Lordships. 

Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I trust I shall not be deemed pre- 
sumptuous in addressing your Lordships’ 
House on this question, inasmuch as 
I held a subordinate position connected 
with the Foreign Office during the Cri- 
mean War, and it was my lot to be sent 
to Russia to watch over the execution of 
the Treaty by which it was concluded. 
I am anxious to say a few words, be- 
cause I wish to place the question upon 
the basis of the general policy of this 
country in the East. I agree with my 
noble Friend who opened this discussion 
(the Duke of Argyll) in his horror and 
detestation of the atrocities that have 
been committed in Bulgaria, and if that 
horror and detestation could be in- 
creased it would be by the cynical Me- 
morandum of the Turkish Minister, 
which I have read with disgust. But 
however great and just the influence of 
these feelings has been on public opinion 
in this country, we must judge this 
great question mainly with reference to 
our permanent interests in the Levant. 
English interests in the Eastern Question 
are great and abiding, and are not to 
be affected by passing events, however 
shocking. I may be, perhaps, somewhat 
old-fashioned in my views, but I hold 
the doctrine that it is the interest of this 
country not to be indifferent to a change 
which would throw the Turkish do- 
minion into the hands of any European 
Power. Next to Egypt we have, I 
think, the test interest in Constan- 
tinople, which ought not to be allowed 
to fall into the hands of any preponde- 
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rant Power, for that would impair our 

ition in the Mediterranean and might 
threaten the security of our communi- 
cation with India. But while hold- 
ing these views, I must say that while 
our interests are abiding, and the ends 
to which our policy must be directed 
remain the same, the means must be 
changed from time to time as the 
circumstances and -conditions of the 
Levant alter. Now what I think may 
be charged against Her Majesty’s Go- 
vyernment is that they have not evinced 
an adequate perception of the change of 
circumstances and have been too slow, 
to adapt themselves to the new policy 
required. We have no need to turn our 
back upon our old policy in the East, of 
which the most typical representative 
was Lord Palmerston, who, while he 
steadily maintained the independence of 
Turkey, strenously urged on the Porte 
to reform its administration and secure 
justice and good treatment to the Chris- 
tian population. Lord Stratford de 


Redcliffe also was unsparing in his de- 
nunciation of Turkish misrule, and re- 
sorted even to what was sometimes called 
“ bullying ” to obtain his ends ; and Lord 
Stratford was succeeded by Ministers 


who pursued a similar course, uphold- 
ing the independence of Turkey while 
endeavouring to secure the reform of 
its Government. In this respect the 
policy of this country has been con- 
sistent—namely, on the one hand to 
uphold the integrity and independence 
of Turkey, and on the other to improve 
the condition of the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan. It appears to me that 
the question the Government had origi- 
nally to consider was whether this was 
a question of intervention or non-inter- 
vention. ‘Talleyrand said he did not 
believe in the existence of what was 
called a policy of non-intervention, be- 
cause a country would change its policy 
whenever its interests required it. You 
cannot lay down a fixed rule either 
for intervention or non-intervention, but 
must adapt yourselves to circumstances ; 
and it seems to me the Government did 
not, from the first, form a clear and dis- 
tinct idea whether they would adopt an 
intervention or a non-intervention policy. 
The impression produced by reading the 
Papers, confirmed by the speech of the 
Foreign Secretary this evening, is that 
the Government thought at first that it 
would be better to abstain altogether 
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from interference, fearing that they 
should only promote the designs of Russia 
if they took a decided part. In regarding 
the insurrection as a petty outbreak, it 
seems to me that they overlooked the 
serious elements and the seeds of future 
disorder which were recognized by other 
statesmen, whose apprehensions were 
fully expressed in the Andrassy Note. 
If the Government had appreciated the 
fact that the circumstancesfof Turkey 
were such as to require energy and 
promptitude, there would have been less 
risk of what the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) called a petty insurrection, result- 
ing in a general war. Sir Henry Elliot, in 
his despatches laid down in the plainest 
manner the right of interference—and 
in mentioning Sir Henry’s name I must 
say I think he has been hardly used in 
these discussions. I have read his de- 
spatches with great interest, and, as far 
as I can judge, he appears to have done 
his duty faithfully to the Government, 
and to have dealt with considerable 
ability with the delicate matters with 
which he had to deal. The matter ap- 
peared to have presented itself to the 
Government at that time as one in 
which it was not necessary for them to 
interfere; and so it went on until the 
Berlin Memorandum was submitted, and 
that appears to have been a turning 
point in these transactions. I am far 
from saying that the Government ought 
to have accepted the terms of that Me- 
morandum ; but instead of entirely re- 
jecting it, they should have made some 
proposal of their own, and thus have 
taken the opportunity of placing this 
country in the foremost place; and I 
believe there would have been no in- 
disposition on the part of any of the 
Powers fairly to consider any proposition 
emanating from the English Government. 
Unfortunately, it chanced about this 
time that the English Fleet was sent to 
Besika Bay. The noble Earl (the Earl 
of Derby) has given us the assurance 
that the Fleet was sent there for the pro- 
tection of the Christians and with that 
assurance I am perfectly content; but 
the coincidence was unfortunate, for the 
Turks imagined that the Fleet had come 
to give them protection against the de- 
mands which might be made upon them 
by the other Powers. Then there came 
the change over the minds and councils 
of the Government. I do not make 
that a matter of reproach—I do not 
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blame them for the change which came 
over their councils — it came about 
naturally and at a very opportune mo- 
ment. They were applied to by the 
Prince of Servia for their good offices in 
procuring an armistice, and they took the 
plain, distinct, and direct course—they 
applied to the Porte for an armistice; 
and if Sir Henry Elliot had been in- 
structed to use a little stronger lan- 
guage he would, no doubt, have suc- 
ceeded, without allowing Russia to have 
the credit of obtaining it. Then they 
made the proposal for a Conference. 
The noble Earl the Secretary of State 
tells us that the Conference has not been 
unattended with satisfactory results, in- 
asmuch as, on the one side, Turkey has 
gained a respite, and, on the other, the 
demands upon Turkey have been so 
minimized that they are much more easy 
of acceptance. But, on the other hand, 
it has given Russia time to complete her 
warlike preparations. However that 
may be, I wish to point out that in agree- 
ing to this Conference it would have 
been wise to consider what should be 
done in case the proposals made by the 
Conference were entirely rejected by 
the Porte. When it comes to such a 
formal demonstration as a Conference, I 
think the dignity of the Powers requires 
that you should have some definite 
notion of the manner in which the pro- 
posals you have to lay before the Power, 
whose affairs you are considering are to 
be enforced, in the event of your propo- 
sals being rejected. As it was, the 
Conference had only the motive power 
of Russian arms behind it, and it was 
therefore doing what the Crimean War 
was undertaken to prevent—namely, 
giving Russia the position of the only 
Power to interfere authoritatively in the 
affairs of Turkey. The Government 
might have foreseen the possibility of 
failure, and that it might be neces- 
sary not to exclude from consideration 
the possibility of their taking part 
against the Porte. In these despatches 
there is a great deal too much of the 
contingent policy of inaction. If it is 
imprudent to announce a contingent 
policy of action, it is still more mis- 
chievous to announce a contingent policy 
of inaction, just as it is more difficult to 
prove a negative than an affirmative— 
there is declaration after declaration that 


in no case would they interfere, whereas 
the question of interference should 
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have been left to be determined as the 
necessity of the case might require, 
These repeated declarations unneces- 
sarily hamper your hands, and it was a 
great imprudence on the part of the 
noble Earl to heap up the repeated an- 
nouncements that this country would not 
act either on one side or the other. I 
regretted to hear the noble Earl repeat 
some of those declarations again to-night. 
In my humble opinion our interests in 
Turkey might possibly require our active 
interference. It may not be at this mo- 
ment advisable; but the statesmen who 
formerly conducted our policy would 
never have made such statements as those 
of the noble Earl as to non-interference. 
In 1827, Canning—no mean statesman 
—did not shrink from active interference 
in the affairs of the Levant. In 1841, 
although the intervention was directed 
specially to Egypt, Lord Palmerston did 
not shrink from it ; and since the Treaty 
of 1856 was concluded, there has been 
distinct armed interference by means of 
the French troops in 1860. All these 
instances show that cases may arise in 
which force might be necessary. I find, 
in looking through the Blue Books, tliat 
none of the other Powers have made these 
contingent declarations. Neither Russia, 
nor Austria, nor Germany has made 
such declarations, and I do not see why 
England should have done so. At this 
moment, with the Russian army massed 
on the frontier, and the Turks also in a 
state of military preparation, I wish not 
to say anything which would imply a 
desire to embarrass the Government— 
they have a most delicate and difficult 
duty to perform: but I hope from what 
the noble Earl said this evening, that at 
all events he has not given up diplomatic 
activity—that he is not Nolding his 
hands—but that he is endeavouring in 
concert with the other Powers, even at 
the last moment, to bring Turkey to her 
senses. That he will be successful in 
doing so we cannot be sanguine. The 
mission of the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) has been con- 
ducted with great ability; yet, notwith- 
standing that ability, it has failed. If 
the noble Earl is more successful, I 
shall be highly gratified; but I do not 
augur well of his success from what he 
said in regard to the Constitution which 
has been proclaimed in Constantinople. 
If I had wished for any argument to 
prove how vain were the hopes held out 
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by that Constitution, I should not have 
desired to see them placed in a clearer 
light than in the despatch of the noble 
Marquess. I do not believe in the con- 
stitutional reforms of the Porte, though 
I believe that something might be ac- 
complished if guarantees had been ob- 
tained by the Powers. But after 20 years’ 
experience of the Porte, and looking to 
the bankrupt condition of the country 
and her statesmen, we cannot build 
much hope on the spontaneous efforts of 
the Porte itself. The course of events 
has been to throw the matter again into 
the hands of Russia, and to create a 
similar state of difficulty to that which 
existed before the Crimean War. I 
have no exceptional distrust of Russia, 
nor do I feel calledjon to place implicit 
confidence in her; but if the state of 
affairs in Constantinople is restored to 
what it was before the Crimean War, 
we may look to forward to such a com- 
plete upset in the whole condition of 
the Levant as will be conducive neither 
to the interests of this country, nor to the 
peace of Europe. 

Tue Marquzss or SALISBURY : My 
Lords, the speech of the noble Earl who 
has just sat down (the Earl of Kimberley) 
was marked by great judgment and 
moderation, and in that respect presented 
a marked difference to the speech by 
which the present debate was opened. 
But though there was much difference 
in the fervour of the sentiments and the 
moderation of the language of the two 
speakers on the other side, the principal 
difference in the sentiment appears to be 
this—the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) blames us for not coercing 
Turkey ; the noble Earl is so far from 
blaming us for that—he blames us for not 
having said that we intended to coerce. 
Now, does the noble Earl think so 
meanly of the diplomatists of Europe, or 
even of the diplomatists of Turkey, as to 
imagine that they would not have seen 
through such a flimsy pretence. This 
country works in a glass hive—all the 
sentiments of its public men are well 
known; and if any doubt as to our 
policy exists while Parliament is sitting, 
Questions can always be asked, and 
during the Recess deputations can be 
sent to the Foreign Office ; so that there 
is no possibility of concealing the senti- 
ments of the Government. On any vital 
point of English policy secrecy is non- 
existent. Therefore, any attempt to 
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conduct our negotiations, as the noble 
Earl indicated, in such a way as that 
while all the time firmly intending not 
to coerce, we should conceal that inten- 
tion altogether from the world, would 
have been far beyond our honesty, and 
certainly beyond our power. Both the 
noble Lords, however, have shown a 
true appreciation of the real nature of 
this question, and the real origin of the 
difficulties that surround us, by going 
back to the policy of the Crimean War. 
There is no doubt that to the way in 
which that policy was carried out the 
difficulties we have now to contend with 
are due. I do not blame the statesmen 
of that day for not foreseeing what was 
to happen ; but I say that we are now 
reaping the harvest which they then 
sowed, and that we have to bear the 
difficulties, and in some respects the 
odium, for which they are responsible. 
They attempted what, in the nature of 
things, was impossible to achieve. They 
endeavoured to prevent Russia from re- 
ducing Turkey to a state of dependence 
by means of assumed claims over a cer- 
tain portion of the subjects of Turkey. 
That certainly was a pretension inju- 
rious to the interests of other ‘Powers, 
and contrary to the policy of Europe. 
But that six European Powers should 
undertake the tutelage of the subject 
population of Turkey and exercise that 
tutelage, not only by remonstrances, but 
in case of need by united naval and mili- 
tary action, was a chimera which it is 
difficult to understand how any one who 
has studied the history of the world 
could entertain. The thing was impos- 
sible. It was a matter of absolute cer- 
tainty that when it came to the test, and 
the six Powers had to carry out that 
policy, some of them for good reasons or 
bad, others from. circumstances arising 
out of the state of affairs, would decline 
the task, and then the united tutelage 
of the six Powers would be at an end. 
In that case the position of things would 
be as my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Kimberley) said, not very different from 
what it was at the time of the Crimean 
War—that is, the real influence over 
Turkey would fall, as it necessarily 
must, to that Power which was prepared 
to fight on behalf of the subject races of 
Turkey. The problem which the OCri- 
mean War attempted to solve was an 
impossibility. That was the origin of 
all our troubles, and the attempt was 
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made, not because Lord Clarendon and 
Lord Palmerston thought the time would 
come when the six Powers would have 
to march into the field to undertake the 
tutelage of the subject populations, but 
because they entertained an entirely 
false idea of the probable reform and 
progress of the Ottoman Empire. They 
indulged in an optimism which was 
perfectly pardonable at the time, but 
which has been bélied by subsequent 
events—they thought that Turkey would 
reform herself—and long experience 
has proved that Turkey will not reform 
herself. But, my Lords, there is no 
break in the continuous responsibility of 
the Governments by which this country 
is ruled, and it is not open to any one 
Party or set of men holding office toge- 
ther to renounce the lines of policy laid 
down by their Predecessors, or treat past 
events as though they had not occurred. 
We, like the other Governments which 
came after the Orimean War, were 
bound to accept the consequence of that 
war, to accept the Treaty by which 
it was concluded, and to maintain the 
attitude and act in the spirit of those 
transactions which dictated it. In 
the Treaty of 1856, the intention of 
Turkey to reform herself was recognized 
in the most solemn manner, and each of 
the Powers for itself—I am not now 
speaking of their mutual obligations— 
guaranteed in the most distinct manner 
to observe the integrity and independence 
of the Ottoman Empire. That Treaty was 
signed by the Government of which the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) was a 
Member. Pass from that to the summer 
of 1875. A rebellion breaks out in the 
Turkish Empire. My noble Friend (the 
Earl of Derby) speaks of not fostering 
that rebellion and inviting sympathizers 
from outside to keep it up; and then 
he is denounced by the very men who 
signed the Treaty of 1856 as though 
he had committed some great crime, 
not only against international law, 
but against public morality. I ac- 
knowledge the difficulty that surrounds 
the Treaty of 1856—I admit how much 
events have modified the interpretation 
we are to put on that Treaty ; but that at 
the beginning of these events it should 
be laid as a matter of blame against my 
noble Friend that he did not trample 
under foot a solemn guarantee into 
which his country had entered, and that 
that blame should have been levelled 
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against him by one of the very Ministers 
who gave that guarantee was a very ex- 
traordinary circumstance. It was in the 
same spirit that the subsequent action 
towards Turkey was conceived. It soon 
became evident that the sanguine hopes 
of 1856 wouid not be realized, and that 
the exact attitude of this country towards 
Turkey could not remain what it was in 
1856; but were we bound, were we justi- 
fied in at once turning round upon our 
ancient ally, who had rested upon us so 
long and who had been encouraged by 
our acts and words? Would it have 
been just and straightforward in us sud- 
denly to assume an attitude which would 
have been hard even on the part of 
Russia? If it was to be so—if the 
alliance was to be broken up—if the 
terrible events which took place within 
its borders were to have the effect of 
alienating the undoubted affection enter- 
tained by this country towards Turkey 
—surely it was our duty that we should 
struggle to the last against the change 
which forced upon us, at all events, a 
new and unexpected interpretation of 
a Treaty to which our country was 
pledged? Surely it was our duty to 
exhaust appeal, remonstrance, and ex- 
hortation ? It was our duty to be the last 
of the nations to desert the cause which 
we had formerly maintained ; and if you 
had taken any other course, the Turks, 
however low you may put their intelli- 
gence, however deep you think their 
guilt is dyed, would have had fair ground 
of complaint against this country. That 
principle is the explanation of our policy. 
We have changed, as my right hon. 
Friend (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) said in the other House, in the 
sense of the man who has put on his 
great coat in winter and taken it off in 
summer has become inconsistent. We 
have changed in so far as we were forced 
by the events and changing circum- 
stances of the world; but we have not 
deserted our traditional alliance without 
hesitation and without sorrow ; and we 
shall cling to the hope that some change 
may occur in the Councils of Turkey 
which may bring back that alliance into 
the same state that it was before. That, 
my Lords, is the reason why we went 
into the Conference—distinctly not as a 
preliminary to force, but as a means of 
eee persuasion. It necessarily 
ollowed, as the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Kimberley) has said, that Russia was 
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the motive power of the Conference. 
That is not the way in which I should 
prefer to phrase it, but at the same time 
I do not absolutely deny that it is true 
ina sense. It is true that we went into 
the Conference first of all to restore 
peace between Turkey and Servia and 
Montenegro, and then to obtain good 

vernment for the Turkish Provinces; 
but undoubtedly we also went into the 
Conference to stop a great and menacing 
danger—namely, the prospect of a war 
between Russia and Turkey. This, then, 
being the evil which we came to avert, 
it naturally was in pointing out that evil 
that our moral influence on the Porte 
rested. We said to Turkey—‘ Unless 
you do this or that, this terrible danger, 
which may well involve the loss of your 
Empire is ready to fall upon you; we 
hope that our influence and advice may 
be able to avert it—indeed, we come 
here for that purpose—but we warn you 
that we shall accept no responsibility for 
the future if you treat our advice with 
disdain.” Undoubtedly it was in this 
sense true that the fear of the result of a 
rupture of the Conference—the fear of a 
breach with Russia—was the motive 
force of the Conference. It seems to 
me, as it must to everybody else, that 
the refusal of the Turks is a mystery, for 
the infatuation of that course seems to 
be so tremendous. I observe that the 
wonder at their conduct has been very 
general, for all kinds of excellent and 
extraordinary reasons have been sug- 
gested to explain it. To myself it cer- 
tainly appears that one of the causes 
which led the Turks to this unfortunate 
resolution was the belief which has been 
so sedulously fostered, I know not by 
whom, but by irresponsible advisers, 
that the power of Russia was rotten, that 
the armies of Russia were suffering from 
disease, that the mobilization of the army 
had failed, and that, consequently, the 
fear of war was idle. They counted upon 
every possible contingency. Their tra- 
ditional policy had been to maintain 
themselves by the division of the Powers, 
and they imagined that the Powers 
would still be divided and that a general 
European war would save them. Still, 
with reference to the observation of the 
noble Earl, it is right to say that although 
it is true in one sense that the fear of 
the possibility of a breach with Russia 
was the greatest motive force which 


could be expected to operate on the 
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Turks, yet there was no difference in 
the language of the Plenipotentiaries 
on the question of coercion. Of course, 
I did not use any threat of coercion; 
neither did the Ambassador of Russia. 
I do not think that from beginning to 
end I heard anything which could be 
fairly said to be a threat of coercion in 
case the Porte did not accept the re- 
commendations of the Conference. That 
is, I think, a consideration of some im- 
portance. When questions of personal 
and national honour may have conse- 
quences more tremendous to human 
happiness than perhaps they ever had 
before, it is important that it should be 
on record that, at least, as far as the 
proceedings of the Conference went, 
there was not anything which pledged 
Russia to take military action in case the 
recommendations were not accepted by 
the Porte. Now, my Lords, the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll) still blames 
us because we refused to follow up the 
rejection of our proposals by coercion ; 
and when I tell the noble Duke that he 
has not rightly established in his own 
mind what coercion is, he meets it, as I 
fully expected, not only with a flat contra- 
diction, but he tells me that what I sup- 
pose to be coercion is not the coercion 
he proposes—that the sending out of a 
fleet is not the coercion he suggested, 
and that there are half-a-dozen ways of 
coercion which are more effective and 
more desirable than that. I listened to 
the noble Duke with the most rapt 
attention, because that was the one solu- 
tion which, reflecting in my own mind, 
I had been unable to attain, and I was 
anxious to learn from the ingenious 
mind of the noble Duke the other means 
of coercion that remained. But my ex- 
pectations were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. In this strange discussion the 
parts of Government and Opposition 
are entirely changed. The Government 
have been all candour. Their can- 
dour can be weighed in ounces. We 
have absolutely poured the records of 
our thoughts and proceedings on the 
Table of the House. But for the life of 


us we cannot yet get from the Opposi- 
tion, which is usually so frank, because 
it is free from responsibility, any state- 
ment of their opinion or their desires. 
All through the autumn they have been 
longing for the meeting of Parliament 


ing that we should 


—they have been 
ore the close of 


summon Parliament 
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the usual Recess. The one thing neces- 
sary for their happiness was that Parlia- 
ment should meet, in order that they 
might challenge the proceedings of an 
inhuman and detestable Government 
and bring them into accordance with 
the feelings of the people. Now Par- 
liament has met, and butter will not 
melt in their mouths. We cannot in- 
duce them by any. request, however 
humble and however modestly worded, 
to place on the Journals, in the form of 
a distinct opinion, the grounds on which 
they censure our policy and the reasons 
why they pursued us with every kind of 
vituperation their vocabulary contains 
during three long months. And now 
the noble Duke pursues the same policy. 
Our fault is that we did not te a 
policy of coercion. We say, ‘‘ What is 
coercion?” ‘* Ah!” says the noble 
Duke, ‘‘that is telling.” The noble 
Duke is not going to be so indiscreet. 
He will blame us for not giving our- 
selves up to his word “coercion,” but 
no force—not even wild horses—shall 
draw from him what the meaning of 
coercion is. Not having been able 


therefore to find any adversary to grap- 
ple with, I must again venture to remind 


the House what our position in respect 
to coercion is. Coercion is of two kinds. 
There is a real coercion when you take 
a man’s arms and legs and make him 
do what you want him to do; and there 
is a moral coercion when you threaten 
to flog or to kill him if he will not do 
what you want him to do. The two 
Powers adjoining Turkey might exercise 
the first kind of coercion. They could 
pour their armies into the Turkish 
territory and make the authorities in 
Turkey do that which otherwise they 
would decline todo. That is the first 
and obvious and comparatively easy 
mode of coercion. The other four 
Powers of Europe have not that oppor- 
tunity. Some of them, like ourselves, 
want a sufficient army, and others a 
sufficient navy, while all probably want 
sufficient money. The occupation of 
Turkey, I should say, would probably 
be within the reach of the two Powers, 
if any great national interest dictated 
such an occupation ; but it could only be 
effected at a cost which nothing but the 
most vital national necessity could jus- 
tify. The other four Powers are limited 
to coercion by means of fear. We can 
threaten to destroy Turkey; we can 
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threaten to punish her, if she does not 
accept the proposition which we have 
suggested to her. I do not see any mode 
of threatening or punishing her so 
simple as by taking up a fleet to the Bos- 
horus, if not by burning down Stam- 
oul; but I confess I should not look to 
the prospect with anything like equani- 
mity. What should have we done when 
Stamboul has been burnt? We should 
have destroyed the only Government 
which now keeps some thirty millions of 
people in some kind of order. Are we 
prepared to take the responsibility of 
the government of these people? That 
would be a very grave responsibility. 
But then Iam met with the statement 
that there is another mode of reasoning. 
It said that when our fleet is opposite 
Stamboul the Turks will immediately | 
yield. Nay, some people are so san- 
guine as to think that as soon as the 
six Powers announced their intention 
of resorting to coercion the Turks would 
yield. Before I went on this mission it 
was said that they would yield when 
the six Powers announced that they had 
agreed on their recommendations. I was 
always very sceptical as to this. The 
noble Duke seemed to laugh at me for 
starting on a mission which was fore- 
doomed to failure; but I may remark 
that Ihad a very strong belief that I 
would fail when I left the shores of 
England. I thought that the differences 
among the Powers were so great that 
the chances of coming to an agreement 
were infinitesimally small; but for the 
reason I have dwelt upon when referring 
to the Treaty of 1856, we thought it was 
the duty of the Government to exhaust 
every contrivance in order to bring the 
Turks to a sense of the danger of their 
position. We thought it was the duty 
of us all to assist in that endeavour. 
But I should shrink from being asso- 
ciated with a policy which trusted for 
its success entirely to the probability 
of the Turks yielding to threats. I 
should be sorry—I should shrink—from 
being associated with such a policy, not 
merely because the Turks are a very 
courageous race, but because the ques- 
tion of yielding is not in the hands of 
those who are the most deeply interested 
in the prosperity of Turkey. The Go- 
vernment of that country is entirely 
dependent on the strength and power 
of the Sultan. ‘There is no aristocracy, 
there is no governing class, there is no 
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organized democracy, there is no repre- 
sentative Government. There are two 
foundations only—Religion and the Sul- 
tan. The power of the Sultan is some- 
thing which cannot here be discussed in 

eat detail ; but it must be obvious that 
a Sultan who succeeds to two other Sul- 
tans who have been removed by revolu- 
tionary power in a few months does not 
inherit all the attributes and all the 
autocracy of his Predecessors. And the 
religion is in the hands of men who are 
largely responsible for those revolutions, 
whose sincerity and devotion to their 
country cannot be questioned, but whose 
ignorance of European affairs and all 
that statemanship implies, and of the 
political circumstances and prospects of 
their own country, is absolute and com- 
plete. You have nothing to appeal to. 
You appeal to the Sultan. He is afraid 
of revolution. You appeal to the Re- 
volution. It has not the faculties to 
listen to you. ‘Therefore, any Mi- 


nistry which attempted the policy of 
coercion, as I have defined it—that is 
to say, any Ministry which went to Con- 
stantinople with the hope of producing 
good government there by sheer threats 
—must fail. I should not say that in 


the case of any country such a policy 
was a hopeful one—I should not say it 
was a policy sustained by the experience 
of the world as successful; but in the 
case of Turkey I should say it was 
foredoomed to certain and absolute 
failure. The noble Duke has practically 
made this point the turning point of his 
speech. When he asked us whether we 
were still pursuing the policy contained 
in my Instructions, of course he must 
well know that but one reply could be 
given. He must know that we shall 
pursue that policy as long as it can be 
pursued. Our policy is simply this—to 
try by all peaceable means in our power 
to induce Turkey to open her eyes to the 
danger which surrounds her, to awake 
from her infatuation, and give to the poor 
populations which have suffered so much 
some measure of liberty and safety for life 
and honour. But we do not yet despair. 
There can be no question that—I do not 
say it to his dishonour, for I do not doubt 
he was inspired by the most patriotic 
motives—the main adversary of the 
late Conference is the man who has fallen 
from power. Itis fair that we should 
assume, until we know to the contrary, 
that the Sultan in making this change 
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has been actuated by a desire to draw 
nearer to the wishes of the European 
Powers. At all events, it is open to us 
to cherish that hope. We feel that the 
destinies of Turkey are now in the hands 
of men who are not pledged as a matter 
of consistency and honour to any op- 
position to, at least, the substance of the 
reforms which we have tried to induce 
them to adopt. We hope that if the 
substance of these reforms is adopted 
there is no Power in Europe which will 
think itself either bound or justified in 
trying to cut this knotty question by the 
sword. Our efforts have not been want- 
ing, and are not wanting still, to awaken 
the Turks to the danger to which they 
were so blind; because if this question 
once comes into a military phase—if 
once the Powers of Europe are assured 
that there is no hope of preventing a 
war in South-eastern Europe, and if 
once they have to decide upon the state 
of things that shall be so produced, there 
is every reason to fear that the very 
energy of the considerations which have 
induced them now to strain every effort 
to avert a war will rather lead them in 
the future to say ‘This question must 
be settled once for all, so that no future 
war shall occur.” Thatis the danger— 
the tremendous danger—which threatens 
the Turkish Empire and which we hope 
to avert. It is still our hope that 
within the brief time—it may be—of 
respite, the Porte may be guided by 
wiser counsels, and in giving the barest 
rights to those who have suffered so long 
under its dominion, it will open an era 
of fairer hope and nobler prosperity to 
one of the most ancient Empires of the 
world. 

Tue Kart or DUDLEY said, that in 
venturing to follow the noble Marquess, 
he must first observe that he had never 
heard it suggested that we should turn 
round upon those whom we supported 
and forget existing obligations. He 
thought the Government had taken a 
straightforward and consistent course, 
in admitting our position in reference to 
the Treaty obligations ; and no Govern- 
ment, whatever its home politics, could 
have taken any other course. England 
existed by Treaties, and if she wished to 
retain her influence in the world, it must 
be by showing that she was the first to 
respect Treaties. He was, however, 
sorry to hear the noble Earl say that it 
was not the policy of this country to 
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resort to coercion in reference to Turkey. 
In his view their Lordships were not as- 
sembled their to review the conduct of 
the Government and to bring home to 
them any shortcomings in the past, but 
to ascertain what was to be the future of 
this great question. It did not matter 
whether the Government had been 
thoroughly consistent or not, or whether 
- they had changed their policy—he held 
that they had done nothing of the sort, 
but had pursued a consistent policy up 
to the present moment; but he regretted 
that the Government had not insisted 
upon their Representatives in Turkey 
sending home the fullest information, and 
had not disclosed this information. If 
this course had been taken, and if the 
Government had been frank with Par- 
liament and the country, all that was 
now being said in February might have 
been said in July. As it was, Parlia- 
ment had separated without the infor- 
mation that was wanted and thus arose 
the demand for an autumn Session. It 
had been said that to hold an autumn 
Session would inconvenience everybody ; 
but there were times when inconvenience 
was a matter of no moment. Why, 


then, was not Parliament called together 


in the autumn to settle this question? 
From first to last there had been a dis- 
inclination to look into the treatment 
of her Christian Provinces by Turkey, 
which was the main point upon which 
the nation was so deeply stirred. It had 
been stated in a recent pamphlet that 
Russia was the sole obstacle to the settle- 
ment of this question; and he agreed 
with this view, though not on the grounds 
stated by the writer. The reason why 
Russia had been an obstacle to a settle- 
ment of the question was that for years 
past there had been such an unfounded 
jealousy of her as to prevent anything 
like cordial co-operation between her and 
the other European Powers who were 
interested in the matter. He believed 
that if certain Provinces were removed 
from the power of Turkey and she were 
only allowed to exercise a nominal sove- 
reignty, there would be no further diffi- 
culty. He could only attach one defini- 
tion to the word coercion ; and that was 
involved in the question of what should 
be done with a country which had re- 
fused assent to all the moral suasion 
that had been brought to bear upon it. 
Let Turkey remain as it was, if that was 
thought best; but do not let the Christian 
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subjects of the Porte remain longer in 
the miserable position they had so lon 
occupied among the peoples of the world, 
Turkey had done nothing to show that 
she had the least intention of changing 
her policy, and he had no‘ doubt that in 
the event of any future outbreak among 
her subjects it would be suppressed with 
all the nameless horrors which had in 
former times been committed with the 
consent, if not at the instigation, of the 
Turkish Government. So far as he was 
concerned he should be satisfied if Her 
Majesty’s Government went back to 
what the Berlin Memorandum proposed; 
and he regretted that they did not accept 
it at the time. If no further steps were 
to be taken after the way in which the 
Porte had treated the Conference, he 
could only say that diplomacy had re- 
ceived a check from which it could never 
recover. He doubted whether any of 
the Powers who had been parties to the 
Treaty guaranteeing the independence of 
Turkey would put their forces in the 
field to maintain the independence of a 
Power whose bonds were as worthless as 
their spoken words. 

Kart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
have no doubt that the noble Earl op- 
posite (the Earl of Beaconsfield), who 
the other evening expressed his impa- 
tience to meet the noble Duke beside 
me in debate, is wishful to encounter a 
foeman worthy of his steel; and I will, 
therefore, now address to your Lord- 
ships the few remarks I think it neces- 
sary to make, in order that the noble 
Earl may not have to speak at a late 
hour. At the outset I wish to make two 
admissions of a very commonplace cha- 
racter. In the first place, I wish to 
admit that the noble Earl the Foreign 
Secretary and his Colleagues have had 
a most difficult and complicated question 
to deal with ; and, in the second place, I 
wish, while denying that they have a 
right to claim a monopoly of feeling in 
reference to this matter, to admit that 
they have been actuated not only by a 
desire for the honour and interests of 
this country, but also for its fair fame. 
At the same time, I must deny the right 
of the noble Earl to find fault with us 
for criticizing, by the light of more re- 
cent occurrences, a Blue Book which was 
published at a time of the year when it 
was most inconvenient for us to discuss 
the blots we found in it, and two months 
after the time at which there existed the 
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least necessity for one from 
publication. Something has been said 
about the change which has been made 
by the Government from their first 
policy. That change may have arisen 
from altered circumstances, or it may 
have occurred, as the noble Earl the 
Prime Minister very candidly said at 
Aylesbury, in consequence of the fact 
that the policy of the Government was 
not receiving the support of the country. 
At any rate, a change of opinion was 
effected, and I do not quarrel with Her 
Majesty’s Government for having, in the 
first instance, followed the line of policy 
which resulted from the Crimean War, 
though, after the demonstration made 
by the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) of the folly and 
the impotent character of that policy, I 
am certainly surprised that his 1- 
leagues not only followed generally in 
the same line, but strained it to an 
extent almost unprecedented. Putting 
aside the question of the public mind 
‘having been excited by the Bulgarian 
atrocities, they seem to ignore the 
circumstances of misgovernment which 
had created a state of things in Turkey 


likely to lead to most dangerous results, 
and which could only be met by a hearty 


and energetic union on the part of the 
great European Powers. rejoice in 
their change of policy; although, in- 
stead of being pursued with the zeal of 
converts, the Ministry have shown an 
amount of irresolution and indecision in 
carrying out the policy, which is, per- 
haps, not unnatural in those who lead a 
Party, many Members of which do not 
approve it. With regard to the con- 
struction of Treaties, I will not deny the 
claim {for candour which was made by 
the noble Marquess opposite on behalf 
of the Government; but I must say that 
it was a strange kind of candour which 
induced the noble Earl the Foreign Se- 
cretary in writing to our Ambassador at 
Constantinople with reference to the Tri- 
partite Treaty to lay it down that, on 
the one hand, we were bound at the call 
of any of our co-signatories to come to 
the rescue of Turkey, and, on the other, 
that it was impossible for England to 
obey the Treaty obligations. My object 
is to inquire whether it is not possible, 
even at this moment, to take steps to 
ascertain from the co-signatories to that 
Treaty whether by mutual consent we 
could not be relieved from such obliga- 
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tions as these. I do not wish to follow 
all the details which have been so deeply 
gone into already, and which were more 
or less answered by the noble Earl. I 
come at once to the particular Notice by 
my noble Friend (the Duke of Argyll) 
with reference to the Conference. I re- 
member, when the noble Marquess was 
about to go, or had just gone on his 
special embassy, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in one of the numerous 
speeches he made in the country, stated 
that the noble Marquess had started 
with the full confidence of his Colleagues 
and of the country. I believe that with 
regard to the country that was perfectly 
true. But the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer stated that the noble Marquess had 
gone out with a full knowledge of the 
views of his Colleagues. Now, if the 
noble Marquess had not chivalrously 
made the assertion, I should myself have 
felt some doubt. as to whether he would 
have accepted the mission had he antici- 
pated all the difficult circumstances which 
attended it. It is remarkable that as 
early as November 12 he should have 
received a telegraphic message rather 
calling him to account for informing the 
Government only of the views of the 
Russian Ambassador, and not also of 
those of the other Plenipotentiaries—a 
very sharp reminder indeed that he was 
not to forget that he was to accept no 
propositions whatever, except for the 
purpose of referring them home. That 
must have made a considerable impres- 
sion upon the noble Marquess as to the 
difficulties of his mission. Then, again, 
all the Press which supported the policy 
of the Government used language which 
I must say seemed to have been in- 
spired, and inspired by the speech which 
was delivered by the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government at the Guild- 
hall. Now, some allusions were made 
in “ another place” to that speech, and 
what was the answer which the Leader 
of the House there made? He said 
that a wrong constrnction had been put 
upon it; that he could not remember 
the exact words, but that after the ob- 
servations that had been made he had 
no doubt the noble Earl would hasten to 
give a full explanation of the statement 
he then made. Well, the noble Earl did 
speak, after those observations were 
made, but not one word did he say on 
the subject. I presume he was perfectly 
satistiod with the explanation that had 
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been given by the noble Earl the Foreign 
Secretary. And what was that explana- 
tion? Also that the speech had been 
misconstrued, and that neither he nor 
anybody else who had heard it was 
aware that any offence to Russia was 
given in that speech. Well, but do your 
Lordships remember what that speech 
contained? The noble Earl (the Earl 
of Beaconsfield) once gave a lesson to a 
Liberal Foreign Minister. He told him 
that sarcasm was an ornament of debate 
and an admitted weapon of rhetoric, 
but that conciliation was the proper 
language of diplomacy, and that the 
manner of carrying an intimation to 
a foreign Power was not by a sneer. 
What did the noble Earl say? He 
turned into extreme ridicule the policy 
of the Russian Government; he boasted 
of the unlimited military strength 
of this country ; and he sneered at a 
want of endurance in the military 
strength of Russia. This was the lan- 
guage used at the first party of the Lord 
Mayor, after the loving cup had gone 
round; and I cannot understand the 
noble Earl the Foreign Secretary con- 
sidering that such language could not 
possibly be thought offensive by Rus- 
sia. Well, as I said, that speech— 
made by the Prime Minister—gave a 
tone to the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, and it is, moreover, to be borne 
in mind that this speech was made at a 
most critical part of the noble Mar- 
quess’s mission at Constantinople. When 
the Turkish Government refused the 
proposals made to them, the whole Press 
resounded with the highest approbation 
of the pluck and courage of the Porte ; 
and one newspaper, generally favoured 
with early information, stated, in an 
article, which was printed in a peculiar 
type, that the noble Marquess was an 
impetuous nobleman, and had far ex- 
ceeded his Instructions. It is somewhat 
extraordinary that when such language 
was used by the Press, and was com- 
mented upon by the whole of Europe, 
not one of the Colleagues of the noble 
Marquess at home should have found or 
even made an opportunity of publicly 
stating to us and to the world that such 
language as that was quite contrary to 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
More than that—I never heard, in the 
whole course of diplomacy, of a step 
taken which was so calculated to be fatal 
to a mission such as that undertaken by 
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the noble Marquess as was that set out 
in the two despatches which have been 

uoted by my noble Friend the noble 

uke. My noble Friend quoted a mes- 
sage which was put into the hands of 
the Foreign Secretary by the Turkish 
Minister, expressing the immense grati- 
tude of the Turkish Government. [The 
Marquess of Satispury interposed an 
observation which was not heard. 
Well, those despatches were docke 
in the Foreign Office, and I find thata 
most important phrase was omitted 
from the docket. It describes the de- 
spatch as being one in which the Foreign 
Secretary conveys to the Turkish Am- 
bassador that this country will not help 
Turkey, but not a word does it say of 
the most important sentence it contains, 
My noble Friend says that it was under 
pressure that the noble Earl wrote this 
passage— 

“Being anxious to avoid the possibility of 
any misconception as to the line of policy fol- 
lowed by Her Majesty’s Government, I ad- 
dressed a private note to his Excellency remind- 
ing him that in an unofficial conversation which 
had taken place between us on the 19th ultimo 
I had informed him that although Her Majesty’s 
Government did not themselves meditate or 
threaten the employment of active measures of 
coercion in the event of the proposals of the 
Powers being refused by the Porte, yet that 
Turkey must not look to England for assistance , 
or protection if that refusal resulted in a war 
182.) other countries.” — [Turkey, No. 2. p. 
182. 


The woe He we make is not that, 


having adopted that policy, they should 
not have said something contrary to it, 
but that they should be so excessively 
candid that, at a very critical period of 
the Mission of the noble Marquess, they 
should have allowed the Turkish Am- 
bassador to convey to the Porte that it 
had absolutely nothing to fear from us. 
The noble Marquess chivalrously un- 
dertook the defence of this step; but I 
must say, I think that if, when he left 
this country, he understood that the 
ground was to be so entirely cut from 
under any remonstances he might make 
or any pressure he might put upon the 
Turkish Government, his conduct at the 
Conference was not so sagacious as I had 
thought. If he had thought that, in-* 
stead of joining the preliminary Confe- 
rence—which the noble Earl told us was 
rather a mark of respect to the Turkish 
Government—a Conference held at Con- 
stantinople, and from which the Turkish 
Representative was excluded — instead 
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of using the strong and frank language 
which he did on all occasions to the 
Sultan and his Ministers, I think his 
only chance of arriving at a satisfactory 
result would have been to take an ex- 
actly different line — to have stepped 
into the shoes of Sir ro Elliot, and, 
as far as the honesty of his nature 
would have permitted, to have shown 
the greatest sympathy with the Turks, 
and avoided anything likely to excite 
their feelings. My Lords, I do not know 
whether you will allow me to illustrate 
thisnow. In both Houses of Parliament 
attacks were made‘on Her Majesty’s late 
Government in reference to their Black 
Sea Treaty. One point was that the 
Emperor of Russia declared that he ab- 
solved himself from certain conditions 
of that Treaty—conditions which have 
been attacked in this Parliament, but 
for which it was thought, and rightly, 
that a very efficient substitute might be 
rovided. Austria, France, Italy, and 
ermany had previously declared to 
the Emperor that the provision was 
one which ought not to exist. That 
was a very delicate matter to deal 
with, as it was said that the declara- 


tion of the Emperor had been couched 
in such a manner as to appear of- 


fensive to this nation and to the rest of 
Europe. Well, the noble Marquess 
knows very well that a great deal of 
important business is transacted outside 
the Council Chamber. I have no doubt 
that in audiences with the Sultan and 
Members of the Turkish Government, 
as well as in private communications 
with the Representatives of other Courts, 
matters as important were discussed as 
any which were considered at the Con- 
ference ; and with respect to the Black 
Sea Conference, I had to meet one of 
the most acute and sagacious diplomatists 
I have known—Prince Gortchakoff. His 
object was quite clear from the first—it 
was to make me commit myself. He 
wished me to state what our course 
would be if the Russian Government did 
give the assurance we required, and on 
the other hand to state what would be 
our course if they refused. My answer 
was the same thing every day—that I 
would not say one word, or give any hint 
of the future until I heard a retraction 
of that declaration. But now, if in the 
middle of that conversation I had told 
Baron Brunnow—“ You may communi- 
cate it confidentially to your Government 
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by telegraph, that whatever your answer 
may be, we will not quarrel with you,” 
do you think that that retraction would 
have been given in the same ample and 
satisfactory manner? And do you think 
that if, instead of the noble Marquess, 
an angel from Heaven, with ten times, 
and more than ten times, his ability, 
sagacity, and his earnestness, had come 
down, it would have been possible to 
persuade the Turk to agree to anything 
if he had been |told there is not the 
slightest fear of any consequences? The 
noble Marquess says that the real thing 
that changed the Turk was a false re- 
ate spread about intentionally, that the 

ussian Army was attacked by sickness. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY was 
understood to say that the report was 
not intentionally inaccurate. 

Eart GRANVILLE: That report, it 
was said, influenced the Turks, and I 
verily believe it. As soon as the Turk 
heard that he had nothing to fear from 
the person who was really in earnest, 
and that he had nothing to fear from 
us, he naturally resisted any further 
concessions. I do not know anything 
more creditable to the private history of 
a man than that the noble Marquess 
should have come back from the Con- 
ference and have received the increased, 
instead of the diminished, respect and 
esteem of his countrymen. The answer 
I obtained, on the opening of Parlia- 
ment, to a nearly similar Question to that 
put by the noble Duke, was that when a 
person advises a friend and he rejects 
his advice, his friend’s only course is 
to wash his hands of the matter and let 
it drop. That answer was, I think, 
somewhat modified by the subsequent 
speeches in this House, and the Leader 
of the Government in the other House 
said that the policy of the Government 
had resulted in the sincere agreement of 
all the Powers of Europe and a deter- 
mination towards concerted action. If 
the Government policy was really that 
of washing their hands of the whole 
thing and seeing what would happen, it 
is impossible to doubt that one of two 
alternatives would happen—either that 
Russia would advance alone and engage 
in hostilities such as were described by 
Mr. Canning 50 years ago, as hostilities 
of which no prudence could prescribe 
the range, and of which no man could 
foresee the possible consequences; or 
that, on the other hand, a peace would 
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be made exactly of that character de- 
scribed by the Leader of the Government 
in ‘‘ another place’ as no peace at all, 
but mere patchwork—a piece of sticking- 
plaster placed on a festering sore. In 
such a case what would you have to rely 
upon? Her Majesty’s Government have 
said—and it is the only declaration they 
have made—that they will not join in 
coercion against Turkey. I will not 
enter unnecessarily upon the question of 
coercion, but really the noble Marquess 
held language with respect to coercion 
from which it is to be inferred that first 
of all he believed coercion must ensue, 
and next that coercion would be resisted. 
I totally disbelieve it. What is there in 
the history of Turkey to lead us to suppose 
that a State which has never resisted any 
single Power whatever unless supported 
either directly or indirectly by some 
other Power, would dream of resisting 
the whole of Europe combined when 
really in earnest and coming forward 
with moderate proposals? When the 
noble Marquess talks of the only means 
of coercing the Turks being the bom- 
bardment of Constantinople, I think 
that is a perfect chimera. Why, no less 
a person than the Duke of Wellington 
was ready to consent to a joint military 
occupation of the five Great Powers, 
rightly rejecting Mr. Canning’s proposal 
that England and Russia alone should 
do it. What is more—a military occu- 
pation has occurred in our own time, 
and was quite successful. And therefore 
to put the almost impossible contin- 
gency of our being obliged to exer- 
cise coercion, and when it came to the 
point being without means to carry it 
into effect, is surely trespassing a little 
on the credulity of your Lordships. 
After the statement of the noble Earl 
this evening, and still more after the 
statements of the noble Marquess, it is 
clear that the Government have not 
adopted a ‘‘ washing-our-hands”’ policy. 
I sincerely rejoice at it. The noble 
Earl seemed to attach some value to 
the promises of Midhat Pasha. He 
was a very remarkable reformer, but 
the noble Marquess tells us this even- 
ing he was the great obstacle to 
the reception of our proposals. I say 
that as to believing the promises of 
Midhat Pasha, or Edhem Pasha, or any 
other Pasha, I would refer your Lord- 
ships not only to the history of the 
Ignatieff Note, but also to the despatches 
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of the noble Marquess passim as to the 
utter futility of such promises. As to 
the new si sige Constitution, the noble 
Marquess iven us a ve i 
Savadiiiin a which I mets elp 
reading one or two sentences. Tho 
noble Marquess, writing to the Foreign 
Secretary, said— 


“ The law of the Budget stands upon a special 
footing. It must be introduced at the beginning 
of every Session, and is voted, chapter by chap. 
ter, by the Chamber of Deputies. In this case 
the power of amendment is conceded to the 
Chamber; but, as no decision can be taken 
without the assent of the Ministers, this power 
has little practical value. If the Government 
desires to spend any money or to raise any 
revenue without the authority of the Assembly, 
and in its absence, they can do so, but a law 
justifying the proceeding must be presented in 
the ensuing Session. The Constitution does not 
say what consequences would follow in case 
the law of justification should not pass. Subject 
to the same undefined responsibility, the Go- 
vernment may, in the absence of the Assembly, 
issue a decree on any matter which they think 
it necessary to deal with, and (if it be not con- 

to the Constitution) the decree has the 
force of law. The Chamber of Deputies may 
also pass a resolution to ask a question of a 
Minister; but this privilege, like others, is 
restrained from excess by a reservation. The 
Minister may postpone his answer if he thinks 
fit. The Ministers are declared to be respon- 
sible. Their responsibility consists in the pro- 
vision that they may, if the Sultan thinks fit, 
but not otherwise, be tried by a procedure not 
yet determined on. Any doubt arising as to 
the meaning of any part of the Constitution is 
solved by the Senate, which is nominated by the 
Sultan. It is obvious that even if this Constitu- 
tion were in operation among a people attached 
to liberty, and were wale worked by 
independent Representatives, it would have but 
a slender effect in checking m inistration 
and restraining the abuse of power. But there 
is no probability of the appearance of popular 
leaders who would work the liberties granted, 
such as they are, for the purpose of restraining 
the Government, for an unlimited power of 
exile is by a special enactment reserved to the 
Sultan, and any person exiled loses his seat as 
Senator or Deputy.” 


I presume that Midhat Pasha is at the 
present moment neither a Deputy nor a 
Senator. I do not, however, wish to 
press this. The noble Marquess goes 
on to say— 


“ The portion of the Constitution which con- 
cerns the Chamber is elaborated with consider- 
able care. The rest of its provisions only exist 
in skeleton. Many howd principles are laid 
down, but their execution is referred to laws 
which are not yet in existence or to ‘régle- 
ments’ which are to be issued by the Sultan. 
The appointment, qualifications, and jurisdiction 
of all functionaries, the constitution of Tribunals 
and the administration of the provinces, are 
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dealt with in this manner. It is, of course, im- 
ible to forecast the character of the legis. 
hiton which will be adopted upon these impor- 
tant matters. The dismissal of functionaries at 
their discretion is ially reserved to the Go- 
vernment. These observations will enable your 
Lordship to judge how far the Constitution can 
be looked upon as a Guarantee against malad- 
ministration or a restraint = the excesses of 
arbitrary power.”—{ Turkey, No. 2, p. 303.] 


If Her Majesty’s Government really see 
their way to maintain peace, and if they 
really do maintain peace, it will be 
chiefly by the argument that Russia is 
going to war. If by any means a better 
administration of the Turkish Provinces 
can be secured, I am sure the Govern- 
ment would have the complete support 
of Parliament. The’ noble Lord was 
good enough to admit the other night 
that I had spoken temperately and with 
moderation. I should deeply regret on 
this occasion—although I have freely 
expressed my views on some subjects 
raised in debate as to the past conduct 
of the Government, and it would be 
quite unintentional on my part—if I 
have used any language which could in 
the slightest degree embarrass the Go- 
vernment, or make it more difficult to 
arrive at that result which with some 
eonfidence they have promised us this 
evening. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) has summoned us to listen to some 
Questions which he was going to address 
to us with respect to the conduct of the 
recent negotiations at Constantinople; 
but such is the clearness of his philoso- 

ic mind, and such the candour of his 
ingenuous disposition, that when he had 
concluded his able and interesting speech, 
he found, as a statesman, that he was 
not justified in addressing to us the 
Questions that he had announced, and I 
believe the noble Duke did not put one 
of the Questions of which he had given 
Notice. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: May I beg 
the noble Earl’s pardon? I said the 
Question I put was different from that 
of which I had given Notice, having 
changed it on account of the miscon- 
struction that had been put upon it in 
the Press; but I did put the Question. 

Tuz Eart or BEACONSFIELD: I 
am the last person to question the rights 
and privileges of an Opposition. Their 
duties and their privileges are both high. 
Practically speaking, they are now a part 
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of the Constitution of this country. It is 
their duty to watch and criticise.the con- 
duct of the Ministry; and nodoubt indi- 
rectly they exercise no slight influence 
on the Government. But I think, my 
Lords, that if the policy of the Govern- 
ment is impugned—and directly im- 
iy se is better some Motion should 

e brought forward by which we can 
enter completely upon the subject rather 
than have these, it may be, interesting 
but somewhat desultory debates which 
have occurred here to-night, and lately 
in other places. I understand — espe- 
cially from the speech to which we 
have just listened—that the conduct of 
the Government is impugned, and the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) is not the 
first who to-night has given expression 
to the same opinion. The noble Earl 
and his friends are of opinion that we 
should have coerced the Porte into 
accepting the policy which we recom- 
mended. That is not a course which 
we can conscientiously profess or pro- 
mote; and I think, therefore, when an 
issue so broad is brought before the 
House it really is the duty of noble 
Lords to give us an opportunity to clear 
the mind of the country by letting it 
know what is the opinion of Parliament 
upon policies so distinct and which in 
their consequences must be so different. 
Let us for a moment take a broad view 
of what has been the situation and the 
conduct of the Government. We have 
been called upon somewhat unexpectedly 
to deal with the largest and the most 
difficult problem of modern politics. We 
have been called upon, as many eminent 
statesmen have been called upon before, 
to consider this—whether the Ottoman 
Empire could maintain itself; or whe- 
ther, after long and sanguinary wars, its 
vast possessions might be doomed to 
partition, which probably might affect, 
without any exaggeration, even the fate 
of Empires. My Lords, the policy of 
Europe on this Question has been dis- 
tinct, and is almost traditional. I say, 
absolutely, the policy of Europe, and 
not merely the policy of England, as it 
is sometimes described, has been this— 
that by the maintenance of the territorial 
integrity and independence of the Otto- 
man Empire great calamities may be 
averted from Europe, wars may be pre- 
vented, and wars of no ordinary dura- 
tion, and such a disturbance of the dis- 
tribution of the power as might operate 
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most disadvantageously to the gene- 
ral welfare. The phrase “ the territorial 
integrity and independence of the Otto- 
man Empire” has been frequently re- 
ferred to to-night, and in language of 
derision. The noble Duke in his opening 
speech alluded to it, and questioned— 
scarcely supposing there could be a doubt 
about—the propriety of the phrase. 
Another noble Lord followed his exam- 
ple. But your Lordships will remember 
it embodies a principle which always 
has been accepted by statesmen; and 
the proof of it is seen that in this very 
Conference whose proceedings we are 
called upon to consider to-night, the basis 
on which my noble Friend achieved the 
great feat which has been admired by the 
noble Duke and his friends of bringing 
all the Powers to consent to this Confe- 
rence was their recognition of the ter- 
ritorial integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire. Therefore this is not a 
mere phrase of newspapers; but itis one 
used by statesmen in authority, and it has 
recently been used by statesmen in autho- 
rity in these very momentous transactions 
which are now the subject of our dis- 
cussion. I think there is some miscon- 


ception as to the meaning of these words. 
By recognizing the integrity of a country 
you recognize the integrity of its posses- 
sions at the time that recognition takes 


place. It is often said, how absurd it is 
to maintain the territorial integrity of 
Turkey when Turkey has lost so many 
Provinces and so many kingdoms. What 
country is there that has not been equally 
unfortunate in this respect? England 
has lost Provinces—most precious Pro- 
vinces—and was there any time, even at 
the signature of the Act of Independence, 
when any English statesman would have 
hesitated to come forward and maintain 
the integrity of the British Empire? 
Our gifted neighbours have recently lost 
two most valuable Provinces; but I be- 
lieve there is no man in France who is 
not prepared to die for the integrity of 
the French Dominion. If I wished to 
carry the illustration further, I might 
point to Austria, who too has lost Pro- 
vinces; but it would be astonishing if any 
one pretended it had no right to maintain 
the territorial integrity of its Empire. 
So, I hold, we should view the territorial 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire as a 

olitical and material fact. It may have 

ost Servia, Greece, the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities, and more than one kingdom in 
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Asia; still it has the right to maintain 
its territorial integrity, and its territorial 
integrity as existing at this moment ig 
a political and material fact. I come 
now to the question of the independence 
of Turkey. That is an expression consi- 
dered to be entirely indefensible. There 
is a great misapprehension in that view, 

en we recognize the “independ- 
ence of a country,” it is that we con- 
template in that country a durable 
sovereignty; and such a durable soye- 
reignty is not impaired by any partial or 
limited interference with its sovereign 
rights. For example, the independence 
of Turkey was not affected by the occu- 
pation of Syria; and I maintain further, 
that the independence of. Turkey would 
not have been affected if the policy re- 
commended by my noble Friend at the 
Conference had been adopted. Take an 
illustrative case—a case not of remote 
times, but of this century and in the 
remembrance of our fathers. Take the 
case of Prussia. Prussia is one of the 
most powerful States in the world, cer- 
tainly the most powerful State of the 
German Empire. Only at the beginning 
of this century Prussia was subjected to 
more humiliating conditions than ever 
were imposed on Turkey. Her strong 
places were occupied by foreign garri- 
sons ; her Sovereign was prevented exer- 
cising the precious privilege of enlisting 
his own subjects in his own defence— 
at least, in this respect his powers were 
so limited that they amounted to no im- 
portance ; and yet the independence of 
Prussia was not lost by these passing 
circumstances. Therefore, I do protest 
that, in discussing these vast questions 
which involve probably, as events pro- 
ceed, principles and consequences which 
may have a great influence upon the 
condition of this country and the destinies 
of its people, we do not too loosely adopt 
opinions which clearly haveno solidity and 
substance in them. All the statesmen who 
have had to deal with these affairs have 
accepted and maintained and enforced 
the principle that we should uphold the 
territorial integrity and independence of 
Turkey as the best security for the peace 
of Europe. I will not advert to ancient 
Treaties. I will notice only those which 
noble Lords have mentioned in their 
speeches—those with which your Lord- 
ships are familiar. These are the Trea- 
ties of the Pacification of the Levant, 
the Treaty for the Regulation of the 
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Navigation of the Straits, the celebrated 
Treaty of Paris, to which we have 
so frequently adverted, the Tripartite 
Treaty, and the Treaty authorizing the 
re-entry of France into the European 
concert ; all these Treaties acknowledge 
and completely recognize the principle 
of the territorial integrity of Turkey in 
respect of her actual possessions. De- 
part from that principle, and we leave the 
ship without a rudder in our discussions. 
What may happen in the future I pre- 
tend not to foresee, but at present 
Turkey is by Treaty a member of the 
European concert, and we must deal with 
her by the full recognition of her rights 
and our own. Well, what has happened 
since the celebrated Treaty of Paris that 
should make us doubt that this principle, 
which has been adopted by the most 
eminent statesmen of all Parties, is not 
a wise and just one? In 1862 you had 
in hand affairs of considerable difficulty 
with regard to Turkey, as you have at 
the present moment. There was a state 
of things very similar to the present. 
There was an insurrection in Herze- 
govina. It was stimulated, encouraged, 
and supported by a Prince of Monte- 
negro; and the Chancellor of Russia, no 
less than the distinguished statesman 
who now controls the affairs of that 
Government, addressed the same com- 
plaints as we have recently received as to 
the conduct of the Turkish Government 
to its Christian subjects. There was 
much diplomatic correspondence on the 
subject. The noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
and his friends opposite were then in 
power. There is a despatch of Lord 
John Russell addressed to a gentleman 
whose name has been mentioned in this 
debate—Sir Henry Bulwer—in which 
Lord John Russell—he is a Member of 
this House, and I ought to call him by his 
proper title, but I had the honour and 
happiness of sitting with him for many 
years in the House of Commons, and I am 
apt to call him by the name he then bore 
—that eminent man expressed in a 
despatch which lies on the Table that, 
in the opinion of his Government, the 
revolt in Herzegovina was a conspiracy. 
He expressed himself on that head in un- 
compromising terms; and shortly after 
addressed to a noble Lord now sitting in 
this House, then our Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg (Lord Napier), a circular, 
in which those views were expressed at 
great length and with much fulness, and 
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he declared that the policy of the Go- 
vernment was unchanged, and that was 
to maintain the territorial integrity and 
independence of Turkey as provided and 
secured by existing Treaties. There was 
some discussion in the House of Com- 
mons on the subject. It is curious that 
from a casual indisposition, which rarely 
occurred to him, Lord Palmerston was 
absent. He could not be present at the 
discussion, for which his great talents, 
knowledge, and authority were so 
adapted; but he was represented by one 
of the ablest men of the day—no less a 
one than the eminent Gentleman who 
was my predecessor in the post I hold 
Mr. Gladstone). It fell to that right hon. 

entleman to speak on the subject, and 
he vindicated in 1862 fully and com- 
pletely the views of Lord Palmerston, 
and he maintained those particular 
views which were founded on the 
real tradition of the territorial integrity 
and independence of Turkey. There- 
fore, so late as in 1862 we find that 
it was completely recognized by the 
noble Earl; and I apprehend that the 
noble Duke, who was a Member of that 
Government, must have given his no 
doubt cordial concurrence to that des- 
patch of the noble Earl then Secre- 
tary of State. Then, in 1871, a me- 
morable event occurred. The noble 
Earl who has just addressed us (Earl 
Granville) has spoken fully on the sub- 
ject. Russia determined to violate the 
Treaty of 1856. The noble Earl ques- 
tioned that right, and, I have no doubt, 
really doubted the policy of such a pro- 
ceeding. A Conference was held in 
consequence, and the result of that Con- 
ference is known to every noble Lord 
now present. I have been astonished to 
hear of late the excuses that have been 
made for the conduct of that Conference, 
so far as the laches it committed in not 
considering the condition of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. It was said re- 
cently that, from the peculiar accidents 
of the time, the Conference was a hur- 
ried business with a limited purpose, 
summoned to calk a leak, and no more. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Was that said 
by any Peer? 

Tue Kart or BEACONSFIELD: No; 
but by one of great authority—by my 
predecessor in office; and as a Member 
of the Government of that right hon. 
Gentleman I am sure the noble Ear! will 


be ready to acknowledge his great au- 
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thority. And yet I am sure the noble 
Earl would never sanction a statement 
that he managed his affairs in such a 
hurried, haphazard manner. Germany 
and France were at that time at war; 
but Russia and England were at peace 
and had time enough to attend to their 
parr business in a regular manner, and 

have every confidence in the noble Earl 
to believe that he must have omitted no 
opportunity of doing his duty to his 
Sovereign, to his country, and to his own 
feelings, and 4id not lose the occasion 
given him by the revision of the Treaty 
of Paris in 1871. What I want to show 
is this—that the Conference of 1871 
was not a haphazard transaction, but 
one conducted with due deliberation and 
caution by the noble Earl, as became 
his high character, experience, and posi- 
tion, and that everything must have been 
done on that occasion which wasconsidered 
necessary for the interests of this country, 
and, I will say, of humanity in general. 
Look to the date of this hurried affair, 
as it is called. Prince Gortchakoff’s 
letter which made this extraordinary an- 
nouncement of an intended defeasance 
of the Treaty of Paris was dated October 
31, and was communicated by Baron 
Brunnow to the noble Earl opposite on 
November 9, 1870, Lord Mayor’s Day— 
an important day it would seem in 
Turkish politics. Now I trust that letter 
was delivered to the noble Earl after 
dinner, for it was a disagreeable one 
to have received before. That was No- 
vember 9. The Conference did not meet 
until January 17; so that there was 
plenty of time for the more important 
business of the Conference, which we 
have been reminded just now by the 
noble Earl, takes place before its formal 
meetings. Two months elapsed before 
the Conference met, and two from the 
date of the Conference until it terminated 
—or four months since the letter was 
received—and there were several formal 
sittings. Now, can it be believed, if the 
condition of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte in 1871 was such or anything like 
such as has been now described, that 
the noble Earl and his Colleagues would 
have hesitated to probe the wound to the 
very bottom and to have seized that op- 
portunity to obtain the necessary redress? 
That is the point. But then I am told 
that this was a hurried affair and neces- 
sarily not attended to with the require- 
ments which so great a political question 
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demanded. I must say I am under a 
different impression. The noble Earl 
will correct me at some time or other 
if I err; but I was always under the 
impression that at the Conference of 
London the whole fasciculus of Treatios 
was well considered by the: noble Earl 
and his Colleagues. That the Treaty 
on the Straits was considered is a fact, 
because it was modified. I always 
heard that the Tripartite Treaty was 
taken into consideration, and it was con- 
sidered whether the engagement should 
not be extended to other Powers. I 
do not see well how four months could 
have been employed about the Conference 
unless its acknowledged labours were 
such as I have intimated. Therefore 
I say that I have a right to believe that 
in 1871, when this important Treaty of 
Paris was revised and all the other 
Treaties connected with our relations 
with the Ottoman Porte were considered, 
the opinion of British statesmen had not 
changed, and that they were then still 
of opinion, and they expressed it in 
those revised Treaties, that the mainte- 
nance of the territorial integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman Empire 
was of vital importance to the interests 
of Europe. Well, so great an event as 
the revision of the Treaty of Paris 
could not pass without notice in ‘ ano- 
ther place,” and in consequence of some 
comments that were made, a noble Lord 
now a Member of this House (Viscount 
Enfield), who was then the able repre- 
sentative of the Foreign Department in 
the House of Commons, vindicated the 
conduct of his Government and that of 
the Turkish Government. He said— 


“The position of Turkey since the Crimean 
War had been ameliorated. ‘Turkey had been 
able to equip, man, and hold a Navy which was 
in a creditable state of efficiency, and her Army 
was in such a condition as would enable her to 
hold her own against hostile visitors. The in- 
ternal condition of Turkey had also improved 
since the Crimean War. The Danubian Pro- 
vinces had secured autonomy, and the Christian 
population and subjects of the Porte were no 
longer as hostile to her rule as formerly.”— 
[3 Hansard, ccv. 966.] 


There was some controversy, and the 
Minister of the day rose and = 
the noble Lord who represented the 
Foreign Office, and said that he perfectly 
accepted his view of the whole situation. 
That Minister was my predecessor. 
Therefore, as late as the end of the Ses- 
sion of 1871—in July, I believe—we 
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find that what I may call the traditional 
policy of England was not changed— 
that to uphold the territorial integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman im. 
ire was not considered an idle and ob- 
solete policy. That was only five years 
ago, and, therefore, the views which 
now seem adopted respecting the condi- 
tion of the Christian population of 
Turkey must have at least the charm of 
novelty for the noble Earl, because with 
his unrivalled opportunities and advan- 
tages for obtaining information the most 
accurate and authentic, the noble Earl 
did not consider it necessary for the Go- 
vernment of which he was a Member to 
take any action; and, indeed, in the 
other House of Parliament the conduct 
of the Turkish Government as to the 
condition of its Christian subjects was 
not only acknowledged, but eulogized. 
Well, then, I ask, what has happened 
since then to induce this change? That 
has happened since which curiously 
enough happened in 1862. There has 
been another revolt in Herzegovina, 
another stimulative action from the 
Principality of Montenegro, and fresh 
complaints from the Government of 
St. Petersburg of the conduct of the 
Porte towards its Christian subjects. 
Well, my Lords, I am here to vindicate 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment upon that head. It is unnecessary 
to discuss the question as to our right 
of interference in the internal affairs of 
Turkey. That interference on our part 
was requested by the Porte. Appealed to, 
I maintain the conduct of the Govern- 
ment was a prudent and circumspect 
policy, and showed due sympathy with 
the distressing circumstances which were 
then brought before them. Those who 
would charge the Government with neg- 
lect of their duty in this respect utterly 
fail in their first step. They cannot 
deny that when we were appealed to to 
sanction the deputation of the Consuls 
to the insurrectionary chiefs with a view 
of terminating a sanguinary revolt we 
acceded—with, again, I am bound to say, 
the entire sanction of the Porte. Then it 
is said—‘‘ You did nothing. It is very 
true that you agreed to the Andrassy 
Note, but that Note really effected 
nothing, and there you stopped.” It is 
very true that the Andrassy Note failed. 
I think it is not difficult to indicate 
the causes of the failure. I shall touch 
upon these points with the utmost bre- 
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vity, because your Lordships are so 
familiar with them; but it is necessary 
on occasions like the present, when the 
Government has to meet charges, that 
our defence should be before the coun- 
tries. Now the Andrassy Note was 
looked upon by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, I frankly own, as an injudicious 
move—it was essentially, in their opinion, 
an inopportune move. To attempt ina 
country like Turkey to carry out a social 
reform in provinces in a state of savage 
insurrection appeared to us to be per- 
fectly idle. But we had to consider, in 
the first place, the request of the Porte 
that we would not withdraw ourselves 
from the European concert; and, in the 
second place, we had to consider that, 
on analyzing that document, we found 
that it only proposed—and wisely and 
skilfully proposed—that those engage- 
ments should be maintained which the 
Porte had entered into by its firmans and 
decrees. In addition to this we thought 
it no disadvantage that in the then un- 
satisfactory state of affairs in that part 
of the world there should be again a 
public recognition by the Porte of its 
duties and of its engagements, as well 
as a renovated agreement to fulfil them. 
Therefore, under those circumstances, we 
gave in our adhesion to the Andrassy 
Note. That Note met with that fate which 
was the inevitable consequence of the un- 
happy circumstances with which it had 
to contend. Well, then, your Lordships 
know, that time elapsed—another year 
nearly elapsed — and then came 
the Berlin Memorandum. Our conduct 
in reference to that Memorandum has 
been questioned often—and it has been 
questioned to-night—I myself do not 
think with justice or with accuracy. 
Before I touch upon the course which 
we took with respect to the Berlin 
Memorandum let me advert to some 
remarks which were made by the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Dudley) who preceded 
the noble Lord who last addressed us. 
The noble Earl appears to have addressed 
us to-night with the hope of bringing 
about an Autumn Session—although I 
must say that in the month of February 
that seems a task even beyond the 
noble Earl’s resources. The noble Earl 
says that he has no objection to the gene- 
ral policy of the Government. He ap- 
proves the general policy of the Govern- 
ment, but he cannot support the Govern- 
ment in consequence of their conduct 
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with regard to what are called the 
Bulgarian atrocities. He says that 
we did not impart sufficient informa- 
tion to Parliament, and that the dis- 
content of the country has entirely 
originated from that studied negligence 
on the part of the Ministry. [‘‘ Hear! . 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Dudley 
cheers that remark, and I accept that 
cheer as his acknowledgment that I 
have accurately described his views. 
Now I wish to give to the House the 
most striking illustration of the complete 
ignorance that pervaded, not England 
alone but the whole world, the whole of 
Europe, and especially those countries 
nearest to the spot where those atrocities 
were committed, and whose border popu- 
lations were, above all others, most 
deeply interested in the matter. I wish, 
I say, to give your Lordships a striking 
instance of the ignorance which prevailed 
at that time. When the three Imperial 
Powers met to compose the Berlin 
Memorandum they composed it with 
an aggravation of all their charges 
against the Porte. It is the custom 
of diplomacy—and I do not object to 
it—that there should be an insertion 
of every circumstance ad invidiam that 
had occurred since the publication and 
failure of the Andrassy Note; and yet, 
although Germany, Austria, and Russia 
were the Powers that concocted that 
celebrated State paper, not asingle allu- 
sion is made in it to the Bulgarian atro- 
cities, notwithstanding that they had 
been perpetrated a fortnight before 
that Memorandum was framed. So 
far as Her Majesty’s Government were 
concerned nothing could be more painful 
and nothing more injurious to our posi- 
tion when we were called upon for infor- 
mation upon such a subject than for us 
to be unable to satisfy the wish of Par- 
liament and of the country. But the 
truth is this—We have heard in the 
course of these debates something about 
Consular Agents and the information 
that could be obtained by their means : 
but the truth is, that these atrocities were 
perpetrated in parts of Turkey which are 
unwisely denuded of Consular supervi- 
sion, there being no commercial demands 
for such agencies, and the Government 
of a past day having considerably re- 
duced the Consular agencies in the 
Turkish Empire. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am afraid 
that the noble Earl is not quite accurate 
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on the point. I think he will find that 
there were Consulates in some of the dis- 
tricts of Bulgaria. I do not desire to 
enter generally into the Consular ques- 
tion, but will he state what Consulates 
were abolished ? 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: I 
will take care that the noble Earl shall 
have the information he desires; but I 
am under the impression that several 
Consulates in European Turkey had 
been abolished. They were, I believe. 
abolished in consequence of a Report of 
a Committee of the House of Commons, 
and therefore I make no charge in this 
respect against any Government of which 
the noble Lord was a Member, if indeed 
it was that Government which re- 
duced them. I will now revert to the 
Berlin Memorandum. Well, we ob- 
jected to the Berlin Memorandum upon 
this broad ground. There were, of 
course, many other grounds of objection 
to that document which have been stated 
by my noble Friend in his despatches 
which are upon the Table of the House ; 
but we objected to it upon this broad 
ground—that to our minds it would ob- 
viously and inevitably lead to the mili- 
tary occupation of European Turkey. 
That is a policy which we have always 
resisted, and it is a policy which we have 
as yet successfully resisted. It is a 
policy which the noble Earl may see, by 
reading the Papers upon the Table, has 
cropped up more than once in the course 
of these negotiations, since the Berlin 
Memorandum was drawn uj, and we 
have always resisted it, and hitherto 
successfully resisted it. I am perfectly 
ready to found the vindication of our 
conduct with regard to the Berlin Memo- 
randum upon that broad ground. I 
think that there are many other grounds 
which would have rendered it impos- 
sible for us in the then state of the Porte 
to have given in our adhesion to it, but 
that one is ample justification for our re- 
fusal to join in it, and I believe the 
country approved the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in so refusing. It has been 
frequently charged against us in the past, 
and has been charged against us to- 
night, that having refused the Berlin 
Memorandum we took no steps and made 
no proposition of our own. Well, that 
is not a just observation. Ten days 
elapsed after the Berlin Memorandum 
was refused, and then a revolution hap- 
pened in Constantinople ; and the first 
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ublic act after that revolution was, I 
ieve, an amnesty published and an- 
nounced to all the subjects of the Porte. 
Well, that was thought an opportunity 
by which a termination might be put to 
those revolts, and the opportunity was 
not lost. It is very true that it was 
limited to what my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State properly called ‘‘com- 
munications,” but they were communi- 
cations of the greatest moment, and it 
was from those communications that ulti- 
mately we succeeded in having adopted 
by all the other Powers the propositions 
which we submitted to the Conference. 
Now, there were two great policies 
before us with regard to the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. There was the 
Russian plan, and it was one deserving of 
all respect. It was a plan for establish- 
ing a chain of autonomous States, tribu- 
tary to the Porte but in every other 
sense independent. No one can deny 
that was a large scheme, worthy of 
statesmen and worthy of the deepest con- 
sideration. But the result of the deepest 
consideration that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could give to it was that they 
were forced entirely to disapprove of 
that scheme. This scheme of a chain 
of autonomous States in the Balkan 
country, and, indeed, in the whole of the 
country that during the last half century 
has been known as European Turkey, is 
a state of affairs that has existed before. 
The Turks did not step from Asia and 
conquer Constantinople—as is sometimes 
mentioned in speeches at National Con- 
ferences. It was very gradually that 
they entered and established in Europe. 
As a rising military Power they ob- 
.tained territories near the Black Sea, 
and ultimately entered into Thracia, and 
there they remained for some time in 
company with all these independent and 
autonomous States. There was, of 
course, an Emperor of Constantinople, 
there was a King of Bulgaria, there was 
a King of Servia, there was a Hospodar 
of Wailachia, there was a Duke of 
Athens, and there was a Prince of 
Corinth. And what happened? The 
new military Power that had entered 
Europe gradually absorbed and con- 
quered all these independent States, and, 
having conquered these independent and 
autonomous States, these kingdoms and 
duchies—the Empire of Constantinople 
being now limited to its matchless city 
and to what in modern diplomatic lan- 
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guage is called ‘‘a cabbage garden,’ 
was invested and fell. And it did occur 
to us that if there were a chain of auto- 
nomous States and the possessors of Con- 
stantinople were again limited to ‘‘ a cab- 
bage garden,” probably the same result 
might occur. ell, I do not pretend to 
say who first introduced this word auto- 
nomy into these negotiations. If we did 
we must bear the blame. But against 
this plan of the Russian Court we pro- 
posed what was called by some one— 
the phrase was adopted at least—admini- 
strative autonomy, and we defined that 
administrative autonomy to be institu- 
tions that would secure to the Christian 
subjects of the Porte some control over 
their local affairs, and some security 
against the excesses of arbitrary power. 
And what happened, my Lords? Discus- 
sions did occur between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of St. 
Petersburg; and the result of those dis- 
cussions was, that the Russian Govern- 
ment gave up their views and adopted 
those of England; and I had aright to say 
—as I said in a speech in my own county, 
to which I would not have alluded if the 
noble Earl had not done so—there was 
no Government that met us more cor- 
dially on this subject, or assisted us 
more readily than the Government of 
St. Petersburg. Well, there were cir- 
cumstances that prevented at that mo- 
ment a conclusion being reached, the 
sacri being the breaking out of the 

ervian War. But when an opportunity 
occurred my noble Friend the enaiens 
of State reverted to those views which 
he knew would be acceptable, and 
the fact that they were accepted at last 
by all the six Powers proves that the 
expectation on our part of their success 
was not an ill-judged one. Now, my 
Lords, not to weary your Lordships with 
unnecessary detail, I come to this Con- 
ference which we are told has failed, but 
which I hope may yet bear fruit. The 
noble Earl has made several remarks 
which I can hardly pass unnoticed, as 
they refer to myself personally. The 
noble Earl seems to have a doubt whe- 
ther my noble Friend (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) had the confidence of his 
Colleagues, and he gave his reasons for 
that doubt. I had the honour, from the 
position which I occupy, to select my 
noble Friend for the duty which he so 
patriotically accepted. I selected him 
not merely on account of his talents, on 
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which in his presence I will not for a 
moment dwell—and it is unnecessary, 
because they are fully and generously 
recognized by your Lordships on both 
sides—but I did select my noble Friend 
because he happened to be at the head 
of that Department over which the noble 
Duke who introduced this subject (the 
Duke of Argyll) himself once ably pre- 
sided. I selected my noble Friend be- 
cause he presided over a Department 
where the considerations of State con- 
nected with it, where the great knowledge 
which he must have thus acquired, could 
not but be of signal service to him in the 
discharge of the duties which awaited 
him at Constantinople. I selected my 
noble Friend, also, because I knew that 
upon all the large and leading sub- 
jects which have occupied the attention 
of the House this evening there was 
between him and myself a cordial and 
completeconcurrence. On all the grounds 
which I have indicated I thought my 
noble Friend would be found well suited 
for the post. But he is supposed not to 
have had the confidence of his Colleagues 
because he seems to have been attacked 
in some newspapers generally support- 
ing the Administration, and because his 
Colleagues have not written leading 
articles in his defence. Every public 
man is liable to such attacks. No one 
has been more attacked in the news- 
papers than myself. I dare say I have 
had as many leading articles, mainly of 
a vituperative nature, written against 
me as anyone ever had. And yet I 
declare upon my honour that I do not 
know a single Colleague who ever wrote 
a single line in my defence. Yet they all 
possess my confidence ; and I believe they 
have some trust in me. I therefore think 
that the principal argument of the noble 
Earl opposite—— 

Eart GRANVILLE: Not the prin- 
cipal argument. Those were words 
which I did not use. 

Toe Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
Then there must have been a ventrilo- 
quist in the House; because on this side of 
the House we were all under the impres- 
sion that that was the principal argument 
of the noble Earl. Then the noble Earl 
says the statements in my Guildhall 
speech were never vindicated when he 

uded to them the other day, and that 
I seemed to be satisfied by the defensive 
observations of my noble Friend the 
Foreign Secretary. Well, I certainly 
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was satisfied with his observations; for 
my noble Friend only made one obser- 
vation on the subject, and I thought that 
one was perhaps one too much. Why, 
what did I say at the Guildhall? What 
are the statements? We hear a great 
deal of the “‘ statements,”’ and the noble 
Earl looked as if they were something 
terrible, statements that could not be 
mentioned to ears polite. Why does he 
not say what the statements were? I will 
tell him what they were. I said that 
the policy of England was a policy of 
peace; that there was no country of 
which peace was more essentially the 
policy than of England, because we 
wanted nothing. We coveted no city 
and no province ; but I also stated that 
if we had good reasons for going to war, 
reasons which touched our liberties, our 
honour, or our Empire—if there was to 
be such a war, and we were unfortunately 
brought into it—we should enter into 
that war with a determination to carry 
it on until right were done. These 
were the statements that I made in the 
Guildhall. These are the statements 
that I now make in the House of Lords. 
I entirely adhere to them. They were 
no sneer. I was unconscious of any sar- 
casm. They were the sincere expression 
of my own feelings and I believe also of 
those of my Colleagues. Then the noble 
Earl contrasts his own behaviour at the 
Conference of London on the violation 
of the Black Sea Treaty and the con- 
duct of my noble Friend at the Con- 
ference at Constantinople. The noble 
Earl asks—‘‘ If I had acted at the Con- 
ference of 1871 as the noble Marquess 
acted or was obliged to act, from a 
want of confidence or from the timidity 
on the part of my Colleagues, do you 
ever think I should have succeeded in 


the difficult enterprize in which I had 
embarked?” Now, I must say there is 


some courage in thus appealing to the 
violation of the Black Sea Treaty and 
the submission to it by the English Go- 
vernment as a proof of the noble Lord’s 
valour and determination. I have ex- 
pressed in “another place” my opinion of 
the conduct of the Government and of the 
noble Lord on that score. Ido not wish 
to repeat it on this occasion ; but as the 
noble Lord himself has forced me to 
notice that subject, I must tell him, 
further, that the duties which he had to 
fulfil at the Conference of London and 
those which had to be fulfilled by my 
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noble Friend at the Conference of Con- 
stantinople were essentially different 
duties. Ocrtainly, the noble Lord would 
not have succeeded in his efforts, if he 
had commenced his business at the 
London Conference by saying that 
nothing would induce England to have 
recourse to any violence if she could not 
obtain adhesion to the proposition she 
made. Why, the noble Lord went there 
to vindicate the honour and the interests 
of his country ; and if the Russian Am- 
bassador had refused the compensation 
which he demanded it would have been 
the noble Lord’s duty to coerce the 
Power which had first outraged Eng- 
land, and then refused to do the only 
act which the noble Lord could devise in 
order to remove that stain on her repu- 
tation. But was that the position of my 
noble Friend at Constantinople? Why 
he was there as a mediator—he did not 
go there to threaten: and to suppose 
that we could go into such a Conference 
and not let it be known—as I believe 
it was generally known — that under 
no circumstances England would have 
recourse to coercion in order to carry 
her mediatorial recommendations into 
effect—I say to have entered the Confe- 


rence at Constantinople and to have 
concealed that determination would have 


been acting with great duplicity. My 
Lords, I cannot believe that you will 
sanction for a moment the view which 
the noble Earl has taken on this subject, 
but that you will see at once that the 
situations of the two negotiators were 
essentially different—that if the noble 
Lord opposite had failed in his demand 
it would have been his duty immediately 
to consider whether and what coercion 
should be applied; whereas my noble 
Friend had a more difficult and more 
humble task—he was there as a me- 
diator, he went not to coerce but to per- 
suade. And allow me to say, when we 
are told that the Conference was a failure, 
that certainly there was no failure of my 
noble Friend in the principal object of 
his visit to Constantinople. When he 
went there what was the situation ? 
Then, the first sine gud non was that 
Bulgaria should be occupied by a Rus- 
sianarmy. Wehad a great many other 
demands of a similar kind. Who suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the withdrawal of 
those unreasonable proposals? Why, my 
noble Friend. My noble Friend fell only 
into one error, which I should have fallen 
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into myself, and I believe every Member 
of this House would have done the same. 
He gave too much credit to the Turks 
for common sense, and he could not 
believe that when he made so admirable 
an arrangement in their favour, they 
would have lost so happy an oppor- 
tunity. 

My Lords, I have rather trespassed 
on your attention. I felt that to-night, 
although I regretted there was no direct | 
issue brought before us, it was my duty 
in common with my Colleagues to vindi- 
cate the conduct of the Government. I 
hope I have shown that with respect to 
our general conduct we have pursued 
and upheld the traditionary policy of 
England, and because we believe it to 
be the best security for general peace. 
I hope I have shown that with regard to 
the secondary though important object, 
the condition of the Christian subjects of 
the Porte, our course has been circum- 
spect and consistent, proved, as I think, 
by its having obtained the general ap- 
probation of the Powers. I will not 
touch upon the Imperial issues involved 
in this subject. It has been said that 
the people of this country are deeply 
interested in the humanitarian and phi- 
lanthropic considerations involved in it. 
All must appreciate such feelings. But 
I am mistaken if there be not a yet 
deeper sentiment on the part of the 
people of this country, one with which I 
cannot doubt your Lordships will ever 
sympathise, and that is—the determina- 
tion to maintain the Empire of England. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL, in referring 
to the telegram expressing the warm 
thanks of the Turkish Minister to the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, said that the telegram 
ought not to have been printed in the 
Blue Book, unless the noble Earl was 
prepared to state what was the nature 
of the communication for which such 
warm thanks were given. With regard 
to the Guildhall speech, there could be 
no doubt that in the terms in which the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Beaconsfield) 
used in reference to the ultimatum of 
the Emperor of Russia, that he was 
speaking at Russia, and in the Blue 
Book there appeared a communication 
from Prince Gortchakoff making serious 
comments on that speech. 

Tue Eart or DERBY was understood 
to say that if there was no objection to 
it on public grounds, the information 
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which the noble Duke desired would be 
given. 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Copy of the communication 
from the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
to the Turkish Minister, referred to in the tele- 
gram of the 24th of December, 1876.—(The 
Duke of Argyll.) 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to amend the Public Record Office Act, 
1838—Was presented by The Lorp CHANCEL- 
Lor; read 1*. (No. 8.) 


House adjourned at Twelve o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 20th February, 1877. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ VANGUARD.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If his attention has 
been drawn to the recent occurrence of 
a shipwreck attended with loss of life 
at Bray near Dublin, owing to the Cap- 
tain of the vessel mistaking for the Kish 
Light the light marking Her Majesty’s 
Ship ‘‘Vanguard;” and whether he 
can hold out hopes of speedy measures 
being taken to remove the cause and 
prevent the recurrence of such a lament- 
able casualty ? 

Mr. HUNT: Sir, the facts which I 
have ascertained in reference to the 
affair are these—In last September a 
Nova Scotia vessel was making her way 
to Kingstown when the master mistook 
the light on the Vanguard for the Kish 
light. When he discovered his mistake 
he signalled for assistance, and the life- 
boat came out and took off the crew, 
but on the way to land it capsized and 
three men were drowned. The master 
or owner was at fault in the wreck not 
being marked on his chart. The light 
over the wreck is a green revolving 
light and the Kish light is a white re- 
volving light, therefore there could be 
no mistake as to their identity. Twelve 
months’ notice was given to mariners of 
the light over the Vanguard. The light 
is not under the jurisdiction of the Ad- 


The Earl of Derby 
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miralty, though they pay for it. Itig 
under the jurisdiction of the Irish Lights 
Commissioners. It is not certain what 
will be done with reference to the Van- 
guard, as the Admiralty are negotiating 
a contract for raising her; but suppos- 
ing that contract is completed, the light 
must remain so long as the works con- 
nected with the raising are being car- 
ried on. 


COAL MINES—EXPLOSION IN DARCY 
LEVER COLLIERY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If it be correct that at sundry times 
shortly before the explosion of the mine 
belonging to Knowles and Son, Limited, 
at Darcy Lever by Bolton, some of the 
coal hewers had to return home from the 
presence of gas in the mine; and, whe- 
ther, considering the peculiar circum- 
stances of the management in the in- 
spection of the mine, that he will order 
that the inquest be watched by some 
other person than the inspector, in the 
public interest ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that he could only learn from the 
agent and manager of the Darcy Lever 
mine that they knew of no gas having ac- 
cumulated for several months prior to 
the explosion which took place there. 
Unfortunately, the report book which 
would have shown the daily state of 
the ventilation was very nearly de- 
stroyed by the second explosion, and 
they had now no means of getting at 
the facts. The last accumulation of gas 
which they could find out to have ex- 
isted was on the 21st of June, 1876. In 
his opinion it was as much to the in- 
terest of the owners of the mine as it 
was to that of the public that a public 
inquiry should be made. He had fol- 
lowed the course which was usual to 
him in such matters. He had given in- 
structions that counsel on behalf of the 
Home Office should attend the inquest. 


ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Dr. LUSH asked the Secretary for 
War, Whether, seeing the continued in- 
disposition to enter Her Majesty’s Ser- 
vice in the Medical Department of the 
Army, evinced by the scarcity of appli- 
cations for commissions, he can hold out 
any prospect of the condition of that 
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service being improved ; and, ——- ly 
if he is prep to place the Medical 
Officers upon the same footing as other 
officers with regard to exchanges ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, 
considering the very short time the new 
system has been established, I do not 
consider 56 candidates a small number to 
have presented themselves since August 
last. Thirty-three passed through the 
school this month and will be duly com- 
missioned, and 238 are now under ex- 
amination. Further, it should be re- 
membered that three Departments are 
competing at the same time for medical 
men, and that India, being the best 
paid, of course monopolizes the largest 
share. I may mention that the greater 
number of vacancies is caused by the 
retirement on half-pay through ill 
health of medical officers of 20 and 25 
years’ service. With regard to ex- 
changes, I have on a former occasion 
stated to this House that each applica- 
tion is considered on its own merits, and 
the Director-General of the Army Medi- 
cal Department uses discretionary power 
in recommending or refusing the. indul- 
gence, having due regard to the officers’ 
services at home. In fact, no applica- 
tion has been refused when an officer has 
been at home under three years. 


TURKEY—HERZEGOVINA—AUSTRIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Mr. F french, the British Chargé 
d’Affaires at Vienna, did in compliance 
with the Despatch of the Earl of Derby 
(p. 5, Turkey, No. 2, 1876,) make a 
“ friendly representation’ to Count 
Andrassy to induce the Cabinet of Vienna 
to take measures on the frontier to assist 
the Turkish Government in quelling the 
insurrection in Herzegovina; and, what, 
if any, was the reply of Count Andrassy ; 
whether Ljubibratich, a leader of the 
insurgents, was not afterwards captured 
with others by the Austrian troops, as 
they alleged, but he denied, upon the 
Austrian frontier; whether Luka Pet- 
covich, also an insurgent, was not taken 
from his sick bed in the hospital at 
Ragusa; and whether these and other 
insurgents similarly captured are still 
kept prisoners in Austria; and, if so, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would be disposed to make a friendly 
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mepeemnateilon on their behalf for their 
ease ? 


Mr. BOURKE: Sir, in answer to the 
first part of the Question, I have to point 
out that the instructions given to our 
Chargé d’Affaires at Vienna are not 
quite the same as the Question would 
seem toimply. Mr. F french was directed 
to say to Count Andrassy “that Her 
Majesty’s Government would be glad to 
learn that the Government of Austré- 
Hungary had taken steps to secure the 
peace of the frontier and to prevent the 
disturbances in Herzegovina from re- 
ceiving support or encouragement from 
Austrian territory.” It appears that 
Mr. F french was unfortunately ill at the 
time and unable to leave the Embassy 
for 10 days, and there is nothing to show 
that he executed the instructions, though 
no doubt he did so. No reply from 
Count Andrassy is reported. Ljubi- 
bratich, and several others, were arrested 
by the Austrian troops on the 10th of 
March of the following year, 1876, and 
taken to Trieste. Afterwards, I believe, 
they were sent into the interior. An 
account of this is given in the Blue 
Book. No further official reports have 
been received repecting them, and no 
report respecting Luka Petcovich having 
been taken from a hospital. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government do not intend to in- 
terfere in the matter, or to make any 
representations respecting it. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF THOMAS 
CUNLIFFE, A MINER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the case of Thomas Cunliffe, of West 
Houghton, county Lancaster, who was 
tried on Thursday, the 8th inst., before 
the Rev. J. 8. Birley, on the charge of 
placing two tallies on two tubs that did 
not belong to him, value about one 
shilling and sixpence, and sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour; whether the man was properly 
convicted ; if guilty, whether the pu- 
nishment was not excessive; and if it is 
true that the magistrate called out, as 
narrated in the ‘Bolton Chronicle,’ 
that the panel ‘‘ would have a share of 
the treadmill?” 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that, 
in his opinion, the man was properly 
convicted, and the punishment was 
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not excessive. It was not a case of 
stealing the tallies, but of taking a 
tally from one tub and placing it on 
another, by which he would get credit 
and pay for himself for the work 
done by a fellow-workman. He could 
not conceive a more disgraceful or a 
meaner act on the part of a collier, espe- 
cially, under the circumstances, because 
the man who really worked the coal 
could never find it out. He should not, 
therefore, wonder if the magistrate had 
made use of the expression referred to, 
for he considered that he would have 
been justified in doing so. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY — SIR FRANCIS 
CHANTREY’S BEQUEST.—QUESTION. 


Mr.GOLDSMID asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether it is correct 
that the Council of the Royal Academy 
have out of the interest of the funds be- 
queathed by the late Mr. Chantrey for 
that purpose, purchased a picture which 
is to be the property of the nation if 
suitable room is provided for it by the 
Government; and, if the statement is 
correct, to ask what course the First 
Commissioner proposes to follow ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL: Sir, when I 
saw the Question of my hon. Friend on 
the Paper I communicated with the 
Council of the Academy, and I am in- 
formed that negotiations are in progress 
for the purchase of a picture with the 
interest of the funds bequeathed by the 
late Sir Francis Chantrey. According to 
the will, about £2,500 a-year may be de- 
voted to the purchasing of sculpture and 
works of art, but the will states— 

*¢ And it is my wish that the works of art pur- 
chased shall be collected for the purpose of 
forming and establishing a public national col- 
lection of British fine art in painting and sculp- 
ture, executed within the shores of Great Britain, 
in the confident expectation that whenever the 
collection shall become of sufficient importance 
the Government or the country will provide a 
suitable and proper building.” 


Sir, at present there is ample room in 
the National Gallery for any pictures 
which may be purchased by the Trus- 
tees for the next few years. No doubt 
at some future time, when the collection 
increases, Her Majesty’s Government 
must consider the propriety of providing 
a suitable home for the works of art ac- 

uired under the will of Sir Francis 

hantrey, so that they may become the 
property of the nation. 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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INDIAN COOLIES—ISLAND OF 
REUNION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that the French Go- 
vernment has agreed to the appointment 
of a Joint Commission to consider the 
treatment of Indian Coolies in the Island 
of La Réunion; if so, whether he will 
state the scope of the proposed inquiry, 
and the names of the Commissioners to 
be appointed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and whether he will recommend 
the appointment of a similar Commis- 
sion for Martinique, Guadaloupe, and 
Cayenne ? 

. BOURKE: Sir, the French Go- 
vernment have agreed to the appoint- 
ment of a Joint Coiimtaidon to inquire 
into the condition of Indian Cooliesin La 
Réunion. Her Majesty’s Government 
are not yet in a position to state what 
will be the scope of the proposed in- 
quiry, inasmuch as we are in communi- 
cation with the French Government on 
the subject, and no definite understand- 
ing has yet been come to. The Com- 
missioners on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government have not yet been named. 
There is no present intention of appoint- 
ing a Commission to inquire into the 
condition of Indian Coolies in Marti- 
nique, Guadaloupe, and Cayenne. 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS—MITCHAM 
COMMON.—QUESTION. 
Mr. FAWCETT asked the President 


of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther, if, as reported in the public 


journals, the local authorities of Croydon 


had decided to apply for permission to 
convert a iendved acres of Mitcham 
Common into a sewage farm, he will 
promise either to refuse the er 
or not to grant it until the House has 
had an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion upon the proposed conversion to 
such a purpose of a considerable portion 
of a valuable open space near the me- 
tropolis ? 
Mr.SCLATER-BOOTH, inreply, said, 
that no official communication had been 
made to him to the effect suggested by 
the Question. He had, however, seen ina 
newspaper a statement that the Rural 
Sanitary Authority at Croydon had it in 
contemplation to make such an applica- 
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tion for 100 acres of Mitcham Common. 
It appeared by the same report that the 
consent of more than 100 persons would 
have to be obtained before such an 
application could be entertained, and, 
whatever his views might be, no 
order which he might make on the sub- 
ject could take effect until it had been 
confirmed by Parliament. The hon. 


Member would, therefore, see that Par- 
liament would have ample opportunity 
of expressing its opinion on the pro- 


posal. 


THE MAGISTRACY, IRELAND—CASE OF 
‘MR. DEVLIN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. T. DICKSON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If he will lay 
upon the} Table of the House, Copy of 
the Memorial referred to by him on 
Friday, the 16th, as having been for- 
warded to the Lord Lieutenant of county 
Tyrone, in favour of the appointment of 
Mr. Devlin to the Magistracy, and the 
reasons then assigned by the Earl of 
Charlemont for declining to accede to 
the prayer of that Memorial when pre- 
sented in the year 1874? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Sir, I am unable to lay upon the Table 
a copy of the memorial forwarded to the 
Lord Lieutenant of county Tyrone, or of 
any reply he may have sent to it, be- 
cause the documents in question are not, 
and never have been, in my possession, 
and I only quoted them, as I stated to 
the House on Friday, from a correspond- 
ence I had seen in the public Press. 
The particular memorial signed by the 
hon. Member for Dungannon (Mr. T. 
Dickson) was not the only one to which 
I referred; but I may take this oppor- 
tunity of assuring the hon. Member that 
I had no intention of attributing to him 
any blame for having signed the memo- 
rial in question, much less of fixing on 
him any ra yore for an appoint- 
ment which I believe was not made, as 
he states, until a considerable time had 
elapsed since the date of his signature. 
So far as I am aware, however, nothing 
had transpired up to the date of Mr. 
Devlin’s appointment to the Commission 
of the Peace which could lead anyone to 
suppose that his position or qualifica- 
tions had in any way changed since the 
oe of the presentation of that memo- 
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THE CONSTABULARY, IRELAND— 
DRILL AND GUARD MOUNTING. 


QUESTION. 


Caprarn NOLAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If battalion drill 
and guard mounting form part of the 
instruction of recruits at the Constabu- 
lary Depét, Phenix Park; and if so, 
whether these are ever practised by the 
policeman after he leaves the Depot; 
and, having in view the alleged already 
too military character of the police, and 
the fact that their cost is credited exclu- 
sively to the Irish Civil Service Esti- 
mates, to ask if such instruction in bat- 
talion drill and guard mounting is to be 
continued ? 

Siz MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
Sir, a few simple movements of battalion 
drill are taught to the recruits at the 
Constabulary Depét in the Phoonix Park, 
such as are likely to be of use to them 
in their future service; for, as is well 
known, members of the Force are fre- 
quently called upon to act together in 
bodies of considerable size. There is no 
guard mounting parade, properly so 
called, but as there is a force of between 
600 and 700 recruits continually receiv- 
ing instruction at the depot, and it is 
necessary to keep a proper supervision 
over the large amount of public property 
in the magazine, clothing stores, stables, 
and other buildings there, guards are 
mounted for this purpose. I know of 
no way in which such supervision could 
better be provided than by the members 
of the Constabulary Force themselves. 


SOUTH AFRICA—CONFEDERATION OF 
THE CAPE COLONIES—THE TRANS. 
VAAL REPUBLIC.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If 
he will state what progress has been 
made in the recent negotiations between 
the Home Government and Governments 
of the Cape Colonies towards confedera- 
tion ; if he will inform the House the 
nature of the instructions given to Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone with reference to 
his mission to the Transvaal Republic ; 
and, if the Government have considered 
the desirability of annexing, by negotia- 
tion or otherwise, the Transvaal Settle- 
ments ? 


Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the Secre- 





tary of State has transmitted to each 
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of the States and Colonies concerned a 
copy of the draft Bill which he has pre- 
pared for enabling the confederation of 
the Colonies and States in South Africa 
to be effected, and he is awaiting the 
expression of their opinion on the mea- 
sure. Sir Theophilus Shepstone was di- 
rected to inquire into the causes which 
brought about the war between Sococoeni 
and the Transvaal, to render all good of- 
fices with the view of putting an end toit, 
to confer with Her Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner, and to take such steps as may 
be necessary for the promotion of British 
interests and the protection of Her Ma- 
jesty’s possessions in South Africa. Her 
Majesty’s Government are of opinion that 
it would be greatly to the interest of the 
Transvaal Republic, as well as the 
British Colonies, that the Republic 
should come under the British flag, and 
Lord Carnarvon has invited the opinion 
of the President upon the draft Bill for 
the Confederation of the South African 
Colonies and States, of which the Re- 
public would form a part. 


THE RUSSIAN FLEET IN THE PACIFIC. 
QUESTION. 


Captain PIM asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to the following state- 
ment in the “Times” of the Ist 
February :— 


‘¢ Russian Ships of War.—‘ A. M.’ sends us a 
note, dated January 9, received by him from 
San Francisco on Wednesday morning :—‘ There 
is a fleet of thirteen Russian corvettes in the 
bay here ;’” 


whether the account in the ‘ Globe” 
of the 13th January, headed ‘‘ Russian 
Fleet in the Atlantic and Pacific” is 
correct, that— 


‘Tn the event of war being declared between 
England and Russia this fleet of eleven war 
vessels would assuredly paralyse the grain trade 
of this Country and disorganise our food supply. 
To oppose these eleven Russian war vessels Eng- 
land has but seven ships in the Pacific, carrying 
but fifty-six guns, viz., the ‘Repulse,’ 12; 
‘ Amethyst,’ 14 ; ‘Opal,’ 14; ‘ Fantome,’ 4; ‘ Al- 
batross,’ 4; ‘Daring,’ 4; ‘Rocket,’ 4. Thefour 
gunboats are only 100 tons larger than the ‘Gos- 
hawk,’ and the latter is unfit for ocean cruising. 
It remains, therefore, that the Russians, if they 
care to soar above capturing our grain ships, 
can oppose eleven vessels to our seven ;”” 


and further, in the ‘“‘Globe” of the 
6th February, under the head ‘ De- 
serving Official Attention,” that— 


Ur. J. Lowther 
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“ Owing to Esquimault being but - 
fended, the Rursian in could oy ee 
own upon it and with ve © oppositi 
seize it uat its valuable phos bes iia 
and, whether he will inform the House 
if any precautions have been taken or 
preparation made to guard against dis- 
aster (in the event of war) to our colony 

and shipping in the Pacific? 

Mr. HUNT: Sir, the information at 
my command does not agree with that 
quoted by the hon. and gallant Member, 
It is to the effect that on the 24th of 
January there was at San Francisco a 
Russian squadron, consisting not of 13 
corvettes, but of one corvette, two gun- 
vessels, and three gunboats. The hon. 
and gallant Member seems by his Ques- 
tions to anticipate an outbreak of war 
between this country and Russia. That 
is an anticipation in which I do not share, 
our relations with that Empire being of a 
friendly character. Should, however, 
British interests be threatened from any 
quarter or in any part of the globe, I 
hope the House will rely upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government taking proper steps 
to afford them protection. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Sr COLMAN O’LOGHLEN asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If it 
be the fact that since the month of July 
last the Railway Commissioners have been 
sitting without the assistance of a Legal 
Commissioner; if it be the intention of 
the Government to fill up the vacant 
office of Legal Railway Commissioner; 
and, if so, when is it probable the ap- 
pointment will be made ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that owing to the 
illness of Mr. Macnamara, the Railway 
Commissioners had since the month of 
July been sitting without a legal Com- 
missioner. The Civil Service and Legal 
Profession had sustained a heavy loss 
in the death of that gentleman. It 
was the intention of the Government to 
fill up the vacant post, and he understood 
that the appointment, which was one 
made by Her Majesty’s Sign Manual, 
would very shortly take place. 


METROPOLIS—THE PUBLIC OFFICES. 
QUESTION. 


Srr CHARLES RUSSELL asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
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some arrangement cannot be made for 
ing on all Government offices in a 
conspicuous place the names of such 
office, with a view to giving facilities to 
the — who have business to transact 
there 
Mz. GERARD NOEL, in reply, said, 
he must admit that it was difficult for 
the public to distinguish one public 
office from another, a small brass plate 
being in most cases their only guide. 
He had therefore given orders to have 
the names of the different offices traced 
distinctly over the doors, by which means 
he hoped the inconvenience at present 
felt would be obviated. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—THE 
LADIES’ GALLERY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Serszant SHERLOCK asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether an arrangement can be made 
to restore to the ladies who visit the 
Ladies’ Gallery of this House the 
waiting-room of which they were de- 

rived last year, and the loss of which 
es given rise to general complaints on 
their part ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL, in reply, said, 
he deeply regretted that the ladies who 
attended the deliberations of the House 
should have any cause to complain of the 
want of accommodation afforded ; but he 
would look into the matter and see if 
any arrangement could be made which 
would insure their comfort. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—VACCINATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BARRAN asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, If his at- 
tention has been called to an inquest 
held in Leeds, on Monday 12th February, 
upon a child, infant daughter of William 
Perkins, alleged to have died from vac- 
cination, the medical certificate being, 
primary cause vaccination; and to state- 
ments that erysipelas frequently follows 
vaccination, thereby causing the death 
of many children; and, whether he in- 
tends to take steps to inquire into these 
cases, with a view to giving security to 
parents, who are compelled by Law to 
have their children vaccinated ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, his attention had been called to the 
death of a child at Leeds, which was 
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alleged to have been due to vaccination, 
and he had caused inquiries to be made 
on the subject. The vaccination, it ap- 
peared, had been performed, not by a 
public officer, but by a private practi- 
tioner, and at the inquest which was 
held the jury found that the child had 
died from erysipelas, but did not agree 
as to how the erysipelas had been 
caused. The child after vaccination had 
received an injury which accounted for 
the difference of opinion among the jury. 
He might observe that the lymph with 
which the child had been vaccinated had 
been used in other cases without preju- 
dicial results. "When cases of this kind 
occurred it was his invariable practice to 
institute an inquiry into the circum- 
stances attending them. He had re- 
ceived a report on the Gainsborough 
case, to which he referred the other day, 
and had laid it on the Table. He be- 
lieved it would illustrate similar cases, 
and be useful in showing how bad after- 
effects sometimes followed vaccination as 
they did other operations. ~ 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUM DISTRICT 
BOARD. 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. RITCHIE, in rising to call the at- 
tention of the House to the proceedings of 
the Metropolitan Asylum District Board 
with reference to the establishment of a 
temporary Small Pox Hospital in Dod 
Street, Limehouse, and to move— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the constitution, powers, duties, and 
proceedings of the Metropolitan Asylum District 
Board,” 


said, that the Petition with which he 
was entrusted had been signed by 63,000 
persons, who complained of the proceed- 
ings of the Metropolitan Asylum Board, 
and it pointed out the injuries inflicted 
by these proceedings on employers and 
employed in the district where the 
Asylum Board had established their 
small-pox hospital. He would treat this 
hospital as being what it was now called, 
temporary, though he doubted whether 
it was intended originally to have a 
temporary character, as the Board had 
expended £7,000 upon it. The proceed- 
ings of the Board had been most unjus- 
tifiable, and no worse place could have 
been chosen for the purpose of a hos- 
pital. If the Board had taken advantage 
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of all the means at their disposal there 
would have been no necessity for such a 
step as they had taken, which had 
led to so much alarm in the East of 
London. There had been some excuse 
for the Board not being prepared to deal 
with the outbreak in 1871, inasmuch as 
they had been appointed only two or 
three years before that time; but their 
neglect of the matter in the subsequent 
years could not be regarded in the same 
light. In the year before last a Select 
Committee of this House found that the 
Board had obtained two sites—one at 
Fulham and the other at Deptford— 
which it was intended to use for small- 
pox hospitals, and the choice of those 
sites met with general approval. In 
October last, however, when the disease 
was again becoming prevalent, nothing 
whatever had been done towards build- 
ing hospitals on these sites, and the Board 
was no more prepared to deal with an 
outbreak than they had been at the 
time when the Select Committee sat. On 
October 14 they held a meeting, at which 
a letter from the Local Government 
Board was read, urging that the build- 
ing at Deptford should be proceeded 
with, but it seemed to be thought that 


there was no particular hurry for coming 


to a decision on the matter. The letter 
was referred to a committee, but he 
could not find that anything further was 
done till November 18. On that date 
the disease having meanwhile been 
spreading very seriously, there came 
another ietter from the Local Govern- 
ment Board, this time urging the erec- 
tion of temporary buildings at Fulham 
and Deptford. Treating it as they 
seemed to treat all communications from 
that quarter, the Board considered the 
letter, but determined, instead of follow- 
ing its advice, to take in tenders with a 
view to the erection of permanent build- 
ings at those places. Imagine a captain 
when shipwreck was imminent telling 
his carpenter to build a lifeboat, instead 
of merely putting together a raft. Such 
conduct would very much resemble that 
of the Asylum Board. On the 2nd of 
December the Managers began at last 
to take alarm, and resolved to stop the 
permanent buildings and begin tem- 
porary ones, and if they had gone about 
it in the right way the hospitals might 
have been ready in about three weeks, 
and there would have been no necessity 
for the temporary hospital at Limehouse, 
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but practically the buildings were rather 
of a permanent kind, with great columns 
of brick, which required some time to 
dry, the other parts being of iron. On 
January 3, a committee of the Board re- 
ported that, with a view to a temporary 
hospital, they had fixed upon the build- 
ing at Limehouse, the rental of which 
was £2,000, and which would require an 
expenditure of about £5,000 to fit it for 
a hospital. There was, he might add, 
no special reason why the hospital should 
have been established at Limehouse, for 
it was not intended for the inhabitants 
of the locality, but for convalescent pa- 
tients from all parts of London. That 
being so, he would ask the House to 
consider for a moment the suitability of 
the present site. There was nothing, he 
maintained, in the air or neighbourhood 
which recommended it as a good place 
for the recovery of patients; rather the 
reverse, for the hospital was situated on 
the banks of a canal which was stag- 
nant, with what was known as the 
parochial dust-yard close by, as well as 
chemical works which gave forth vapours 
allround. Again, if any one thing had 
been made more clear than another 
before the Committee to which he had 
referred it was the necessity of isolation 
in such cases as that of small-pox, but 
the street in which the hospital stood 
was only 12 yards wide, and the building 
itself abutted on the pavement for the 
whole of its length of 200 feet, while the 
front was studded with windows. There 
was no space between those who passed 
along the street and the hospital, and 
the end wall of the hospital formed also 
one of the walls of a dwelling-house. 
There was also a large number of 
factories on the spot, in which 2,000 
girls were employed in making up wool- 
len clothing, principally for the Army 
and Navy, and he was informed that as 
many more came there to take away 
work to their own houses. There were, 
besides, various parochial mission-rooms 
and other institutions, and a number of 
dwelling-houses which were let out in 
lodgings to seafaring men. It was evi- 
dent, therefore, that there was not in the 
street a single element of isolation, and 
that the employments pursued in it were 
more calculated to convey infection than 
almost any other which he could name. 
Then, again, there was great laxity in 
the managementof convalescent patients. 
Before the Select Committee on the 
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Hampstead Hospital it was proved that 
they were allowed to sit on the walls 
surrounding the building, to indulge 
themselves in smoking, and thus every 
opportunity was given for spreading the 
disease as widely aspossible. Dr. Letheby, 
who was examined, expressed his decided 
opinion that such an hospital ought not 
to be erected or used in the neighbour- 
hood of houses or even of a public road ; 
but in this case it was in the midst of a 
population numbering thousands, and 
so close to houses that the people living 
in those opposite the hospital could look 
right into the wards and see the patients 
put into bed. Dr. Brewer, who was 
Chairman of the Asylum Board, and had 
been a Member of that House, stated be- 
fore the same Committee that panic and 
fear greatly contributed to the danger 
of catching the disease. Dr. Letheby, 
whom he had already quoted, stated 
that people passing the hospital were 
liable to catch the disease, and in this 
manner contagion spread; that that 
statement was not a matter of mere opi- 
nion, but a fact, for everyone knew that 
the breathings and even close contiguity 
of patients labouring under small-pox 
were calculated to extend and spread the 
disease in every direction. But that was 
not all. The attention of the managers 
of the Asylum Board being called to the 
danger of persons visiting their friends, 
Sir William Wyatt stated that no regu- 
lations could prevent those visits. The 
fear which had seized the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood in question was, 
under the circumstances, he contended, 
not a groundless fear, for he held in his 
hand a certificate drawn up and signed 
by 24 doctors and surgeons in the Kast- 
end of London who condemned in the 
most unqualified manner the institu- 
tion of which he was speaking, and gave 
it as their opinion that it was placed 
in a position fraught with the greatest 
risk to the whole neighbourhood. Even 
supposing that a hospital was necessary, 
he had shown that the site was the most 
unsuitable which could have been chosen, 
and many other places might have been 
selected which were open to none of the 
objections he had been urging. But, 
was a hospital necessary at all? Evi- 
dently, in the opinion of the Asylum 
Board itself, there existed no paramount 
necessity for one, for, in the original 
agreement for this warehouse, the owner 
insisted on having a clause inserted 
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exonerating him from any action at law 
that might hereafter be brought, but 
that was declined, as the Asylum Board 
refused to take upon themselves any 
responsibility, however remote the con- 
tingency; but, although unwilling to 
take on themselves this small risk, they 
did not hesitate to subject this populous 
neighbourhood to the risk attending the 
establishment of such a hospital in their 
midst, and the manufacturers and works 
to an additional pecuniary loss far in 
excess of any liability that would have 
been incurred by the Board. From the 
refusal on the part of the Board to ac- 
cept the premises at all unless the ob- 
jectionable clause was withdrawn, ‘as was 
decided at their meeting of the 6th Janu- 
ary, he contended that, in their opinion, 
no paramount necessity existed for the 
hospital at all. If any temporary accom- 
modation had been required to meet the 
immediate wants of the metropolis, there 
were plenty of expedients which might 
have been adopted, and which, in fact, 
were adopted in 1871. The street where 
the hospital stood was the very centre of 
the London woollen manufacture, which 
gave employment to thousands of hands, 
and the neighbourhood would, in con- 
sequence of the hospital, be deprived of 
the benefits arising from the industry 
which had grown up in its midst, while 
the manufacturers would, of course, sus- 
tain heavy pecuniary losses. The agita- 
tion against the hospital was orderly and 
law-abiding, and there was not the 
slightest pretext for saying that the per- 
sons engaged in it conducted themselves 
otherwise than in a right and proper 
way. The people naturally turned to 
the Local Government Board, and a 
deputation was appointed to wait on his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board. A great im- 
pression was made on his right hon. 
Friend’s mind with reference to the un- 
suitability of the building, but he had 
already given his consent, and could not 
be induced to reverse the decision he had 
arrived at, though he promised to do his 
utmost to insure that the hospital should 
not be used except in the very last ex- 
tremity. An appeal was also made to 
the Asylum Board, but without avail. 
A curt answer was received from them 
to the effect that the building was neces- 
sary. Then a public meeting was held. 
Sir Edmund Hay Currie, a member of 
the Asylum Board, attended it, and 
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was apparently convinced by the re- 
presentations which were made that the 
place was not a suitable one for the 
hospital, and he said—‘‘ If you leave the 
matter to me I will undertake to provide 
another place within a fortnight, and 
the small-pox patients will not be 
brought to Limehouse at all.” Un- 
fortunately, that promise was, not ful- 
filled. A second deputation to the Asy- 
lum Board asked that there might be a 
week’s delay before the patients were 
put in it, but even this moderate request 
was not complied with, but Sir William 
Wyatt said they could not undertake at 
that moment to set aside the hospital, 
but, although he could make no promise, 
the hospital might not be required at all. 
Sir Edmund Hay Currie made a state- 
ment to the same effect, and Dr. Brewer 
said there were at that moment 41 va- 
cant beds at the Hampstead Small-pox 
Hospital; and he also stated that it was 
quite possible the hospital might not be 
used at all. Another member of the 
Board said he had been told that not 
more than five or six people were seen 
to pass the place where the hospital stood 
in the course of the day, and if he had 
known the circumstances he would never 
have consented to the hospital being 
there at all. The deputation, after such 
statements as these, left in the hope 
that after all the hospital might not be 
used, but what happened? The depu- 
tation waited on the Asylum Board on 
a Saturday, and to their astonishment 
six small-pox patients were received 
there on the following Monday, and that 
while there was accommodation for 
patients at the Hampstead Hospital. 
There were then 838 beds occupied of 
the 900 at the disposal of the Asylum 
Board, so that there were upwards of 60 
beds vacant for patients. He could only 
conclude, in the face of such conduct, 
that the Metropolitan Asylum Board 
treated the representations of the inhabi- 
tants of Limehouse and those who repre- 
sented them with contempt. And what 
was the result? Why, that the manu- 
facturing interests of the neighbourhood 
were seriously injured, and that large 
numbers of workpeople, alarmed for 
themselves and families, left their work. 
The statements of numerous poor per- 
sons, many of them females, were taken 
down. They were simple, but touching. 
The people were struck with panic, and 
would rather run the risk of being de- 
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rived of their bread than stay at work 
beside this hospital. They stated that 
they saw the poor patients carried into the 
hospital in blankets, and they presented 
a shocking appearance. One person 
who was the father of a family, and who, 
in addition to his own family, had 
lodgers, on whom he depended to a con- 
siderable extent for the support of his 
family, declared that, as a Christian 
man, he could not expose them to the 
danger of catching the disease. There 
was another objection to the hospital 
being retained in the neighbourhood of 
Limehouse—namely, that it was the 
resort of a great body of sailors who 
lodged there and who would be exposed 
to the contagion, and might carry it with 
them to sea. In fact, the most serious 
consequences were certain to result from 
it. He received a letter from a gentle- 
man who had property in the same street, 
and who said that since the hospital had 
been opened tenants who paid him £400 
a-year rent had sent him notice to quit. 
The constitution of the Asylum Board 
was such that it was practically irrespon- 
sible. It was constituted under Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy’s Act of 1867, one-third 
of the body being nominated by the 
Local Government Board and two-thirds 
elected in avery indirect way by Boards 
of Guardians. He hoped that, as the 
result of this discussion, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Sclater-Booth) would 
prevent any other patients from being 
sent into this hospital, and that he would 
also assent to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the constitution 
and powers of the Asylum Board. They 
did not appear to have any consideration 
for the public in what they did. In fact, 
one of the members of the Board had 
boasted that they had never altered 
their plans in response to any represen- 
tations of the public. They did not 
appear to hold themselves responsible 
either to the Local Government Board or 
the ratepayers, and they appeared to 
treat any remonstrances either from the 
one or the other with the same in- 
difference. Then their powers with 
regard to acquiring land were far too 
large. Ifa cemetery was to be opened, 
notices were required under the Stand- 
ing Orders to any occupiers of dwelling- 
houses within 100 yards of the site. But 
this Board went secretly and acquired 
land or buildings in any part of London 
without notice to anybody, the result 
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being to destroy the trade of the district 
and greatly to depreciate the value of 
property there. Such powers were far 
too large. There ought to be some co- 
operation with local authorities in pro- 
curing a site for purposes of a hospital, 
and objections to the site chosen should 
be properly heard. It might be said 
that if this were done the Board would 
be able to get no site at all. But the 
Local Government should have the 
power of hearing both sides, and of de- 
ciding which of the two parties was in 
the right. Those were the reasons why 
the people of Limehouse asked for a 
Committee of that House to be appointed 
to investigate the matter with the view 
of having this establishment closed at 
once for the sake not only of their own 
districts, but of the metropolis generally. 
Having appealed in vain to the Asylum 
Board, and having appealed equally in 
vain to the Local Government Board, 
they now came to that House feeling 
sure that however humble they might 
be the House would not reject a petition 
which had truth and justice on its side. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SAMUDA, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said, that it was one which seemed 
to him most appropriate for the House 
of Commons to take into consideration. 
The chief question before the House 
was how far the power of the Asylum 
Board ought to be controlled in the 
future. He agreed with every word 
his hon. Friend had uttered on the 
subject. He himself had taken part in 
that most important improvement in the 
Poor Law, carried through that House 
by the present Secretary of State for 
War, which, among other things, pro- 
vided for the appointment of the Asylum 
Board, and that on the ground that he 
thought it would be the very best thing 
that Parliament could accomplish. Prior 
to the establishment of the Board the 
infirmaries were crowded with poor 
people suffering from various diseases ; 
and the intention of the Bill was to 
separate the aged from the diseased, 
and that the Asylum Board should be 
furnished with power to select the very 
best and most appropriate places out of 
London for the reception of patients 
suffering from infectious diseases; but 
the Asylum Board took a course the 
very reverse of that for which they had 
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been appointed, and instead of taking 
illness out of London, they actually took 
a course to bring it into its most densely 
populated districts. They could not 
possibly have selected a place less suited 
for a small-pox hospital than Limehouse, 
the chief part of the population of which 
it was composed were seafaring men, who 
were peculiarly liable to the small-pox, 
which, perhaps, would not reveal itself 
among those infected until they got to 
sea, when it would develop itself with 
disastrous results to all on board. It 
appeared to him, therefore, either that 
the Asylum Board was acting in oppo- 
sition to the intention of the Act, or else 
that there was the greater necessity for 
inquiring into the powers of the Board. 
He did not believe that a well-inten- 
tioned Board like the Metropolitan Asy- 
lum Board was aware of the mischiefs 
that were likely to result from their acts 
when they selected this narrow street in 
a densely populated district for their 
small-pox fcspital the effluvia from 
which would pass down the drains into 
the sewers, and so into the street 
through the different openings. Had 
the Board been required by the Act to 
put themselves into communication with 
the local authorities they would have 
had all these things brought under their 
notice; and if, after having been fully 
informed of the facts, they had still per- 
sisted in their proceedings, those who 
were opposed to them would have been 
acting properly in applying to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. He had, how- 
ever, no doubt, from what he had heard, 
that the Asylum Board would like to 
withdraw from their position had they 
not already committed themselves to the 
extent of £2,000 per annum for the rent 
of the warehouses and £5,000 for the cost 
of the fittings of the hospital. It appeared 
to him that this Committee, if appointed, 
might advantageously go considerably 
further than the hon. Member opposite 
proposed, and might make it a con- 
dition that the Asylum Board should 
in quiet times select suitable places 
for such hospitals; that the hospitals 
should not be permanent, but huts 
should be used similar to those con- 
structed for the temporary residence 
of soldiers in camp; and that the huts 
should be destroyed when the disease had 
died out. He trusted the Government 
would not refuse the appointment of the 
Select Committee moved for. He felt 
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that a great deal was to be done, and 
that a great deal of good might come 
out of the inquiry by a Committee; and 
with regard to his own district, Lime- 
house, that the hospital, which was sur- 
rounded by the dwellings of 20,000 or 
30,000 people, would be closed against 
the reception of small-pox patients, for 
whom an appropriate situation might 
easily be found. 


Metropolitan Asylum 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the constitution, powers, duties, 
and proceedings "of the Metropolitan Asylum 
District Board.”’—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
thought it would be more convenient if 
at that time he made a few observations, 
because other hon. Members wanted to 
speak on the subject, and after what he 
had to say they might be in a better 
position to do so than they were at pre- 
sent. He wished, in the first place, to set 
right some misconceptions. He could not 
for a moment complain of his hon. Friend 
for bringing this subject under the atten- 
tion of the House, because he knew how 
deep were the feelings which had been 
excited among his hon. Friend’s consti- 
tuents respecting this hospital; but he 
did not think that any useful purpose 
could now be served by,the appointment 
of a Committee on the subject. Although 
it was quite competent for the House to 
take upon itself these inquiries, yet, 
under the circumstances, there was 
nothing of a material character for the 
House to inquire into, and there was no 
case for the Committee, unless there were 
wider and deeper evils than had yet been 
alluded to, and some more practical 
object to be gained than he had yet 
heard. The Committee, in his opinion, 
was unnecessary, because it was not a 
year since a Committee on the same sub- 
ject was appointed by the House, when 
it was proposed to establish a small-pox 
hospital at Hampstead—the case as to 
which was much stronger than that at 
Limehouse, because at Hampstead the 
Board had made a permanent purchase 
of land, whereas the occupation of the 
building at Limehouse was intended to 
be only temporary. The purpose of the 
Asylum Board had been almost accom- 
plished, and he should deprecate very 
much the appointment of a Committee 
with a view to its perhaps recommending 
three months hence that which in all 
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probability would be done in a few days, 
The evidence of the Hampstead Com- 
mittee showed that infectious hospitals 
were not in themselves necessarily a 
source (- danger to the adjoining district, 
and in concluding their Report that 
Committee submitted to the House whe- 
ther compulsory powers of purchase 
should not be conferred on the Asylum 
Board, with corresponding powers of 
compensation, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Land Clauses Act. 
That was a practical suggestion, and if 
the Metropolitan Poor Act were before 
the House for revision, he would import 
the insertion of some such provision, 
but the concession of such powers would 
bring an enormous burden upon the 
ratepayers. The insufficiency of the ac- 
commodation at the disposal of the ma- 
nagers caused the necessity of setting 
up the temporary hospital at Limehouse, 
but, on the other hand, the ratepayers 
had been saved from the expense of 
maintaining two hospitals without any 
patients in them, and he might mention 
that in the summer of last year he re- 
ceived an application to close one of the 
two small-pox hospitals and dismiss the 
medical officers, because it was then 
thought that there were symptoms that 
the disease was dying out. From that 
time, however, symptoms of the disease 
began to manifest themselves anew, and, 
as had just been said by his hon. Friend, 
in the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember they continued to increase. He 
need not follow his hon. Friend into all 
the charges that had been brought 
against the Asylum Board. They had 
a painful, offensive and most thankless 
task to provide means for the exter- 
mination of this fearful disease at great 
risks to themselves, as he perfectly well 
knew. They had to do their duty to 
the whole of the ratepayers of the me- 
tropolis, and that duty had been most 
admirably accomplished, and as far as 
he knew without any dissatisfaction to 
the ratepayers. He would say at once 
that if the hospitals at Fulham and 
Deptford had heen in operation in 
October and November, there would 
have been no occasion for the temporary 
arrangement at Limehouse, and this ar- 
rangement was only projected because 
the accommodation at the disposal of the 
managers would not enable them suc- 
cessfully to stamp out the disease. They 
were found fault with, because they pro- 
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ceeded to the erection of a permanent 
place, whereas they should have opened 
a place of a temporary kind. He should 
have been glad if that policy had been 
accepted, but one of the most experienced 
of the managers had told him (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) that nothing would in- 
duce him to undertake the responsibility 
of working in huts again, on account of 
the difficulty of keeping up a uniform 
temperature in places constructed of 
wood and felt, besides the risk from fire 
which was involved. He was surprised 
at the allegations, therefore, that were 
made against the Board. What was the 
position of affairs now? The two places 
about which so much had been said were 
now upon the point of being ready for 
the reception of patients, and in the 
course of a week from that time as many 
as 240 beds would be at the disposal of 
the management, and they would not 
only be enabled to relieve Limehouse, 
but to restore the fever hospital at 
Homerton to its legitimate use. His 


hon. Friend said there was no occasion 
to make use of it, because there was room 
at Hampstead and Stockwell. He might, 
however, remind the House that for 


some time before cases had been refused 
admission into those hospitals, and it 
was evident that the managers would 
have incurred grave responsibility, if 
under those circumstances they had not 
put the few cases in this district into the 
place where alone they could be put. 
Although the number of cases in the 
present outbreak had not been so great 
as in 1871, he might say that the type 
of the disease had been as bad as could 
be well conceived, and when it was found 
that there was as many as 200 patients 
unprovided for he could not wonder 
that they should have found it incon- 
sistent with their duty to abstain from 
using the place at Limehouse. The mana- 
gers having no means of obtaining sites 
for the erection of hospitals except under 
the provisions of the Act, which gave, 
in fact, no power at all, they appealed 
to the Department to place a workhouse 
at their disposal, and he (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth), convinced by the arguments that 
were used, had done so, but the Guardians 
were able to resist their taking posses- 
sion. It seemed to him to have been 
very well adapted for the purpose. The 
building at _ re sa was not like a 
row of houses in a street. It was a quad- 
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rangle. There were houses in front, 
but at either end none touched. It was 
said that there were 50 windows looking 
out upon the street, but all he could say 
was that the ground floor was not used 
by patients at all, for they were only 
treated on the first floor, and at the back 
part of the premises. As all, or nearly all, 
were convalescent, it seemed to him that 
the objections to the place from a sanitary 
point of view were reduced almost to a 
minimum. He had visited the place 
himself, and was convinced of the 
urgency of the appeal that had been 
made to him in December. The ma- 
nagers had only 60 beds at their dis- 
posal, and from every appearance at the 
time it was probable that all of them 
would be oceupied within a week. He 
admitted that being near to the Lime- 
house Canal it would be an improper 
place for the treatment of patients in hot 
summer months, but having no other 
means of provision at hand, he was un- 
able to resist the case which was made 
out for the taking of this place as a tem- 
porary hospital. That being so, and the 
fact becoming known, there was a rising 
in the neighbourhood, and especially in 
the street adjoining. He had been kept 
acquainted from day to day, almost from 
hour to hour, with the course of that 
agitation, and he had no wish to say a 
word against it; but, at the same time, 
he must state his own conviction that 
the agitation had been founded on a 
fallacy. Still, the fact that in the district 
there were a great number of factories 
and workshops, and the possibility of 
terror of the disease spreading among the 
workpeople, ought to have been taken 
into account. The representations that 
were made to him by the deputation 
that the interests of the industrial classes 
of the neighbourhood might be injured 
made a great impression on his mind. 
He conveyed that impression to the Asy- 
lum Board, and desired it to be made 
fully known to them that he considered 
they would be better discharging their 
duty by refraining from using the build- 
ing, if they found it practicable, for a 
few days longer, notwithstanding that 
they had spent so much money upon it. 
He thought, however, that the health of 
the community would not in the slightest 
degree have been prejudiced by the use 
of the building. The health of the 
community was, in point of fact, more 
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rejudiced by a case of small-pox which 
oie out in a private house, and it 
might have spread far and wide on ac- 
count of the class of people living there. 
When the new hospitals at Fulham and 
Deptford were completed, as they would 
be in a week, the accommodation then 
available would in all human probabilty 
be in excess of the requirements of the 
public. From that time patients would 
be sent into thosejtwo hospitals. The con- 
valescent patients would be discharged 
in the course of three weeks he hoped, 
and the next step would be to clear out 
at Homerton Hospital if it was found 
possible to do so. Passing by the im- 
putations that had been cast upon the 
managers, who had done their best, and 
for which the metropolis should be grate- 
ful, he came to the question whether a 
Committee should be appointed. First 
of all, he wouldask, was it required to 
put down the practical grievance before 
them? He thought the House would 
be unwise to appoint a Committee to deal 
with a difficulty which was being termi- 
nated in another way. Would it be 
proper to appoint a Committee to inquire 
into the constitution and efficiency of this 
Board? Ifhe were to detail all that the 
Board had done, not only in the fearful 
business of small-pox—for that after all 
was but a very small part of what they 
had done and what they were doing— 
he thought the House would be of a 
different opinion. Suppose he were to 
advert to what they had accomplished 
for the 5,000 pauper lunatics, who 
must either have been committed to 
private asylums or kept in workhouses. 
From that policy the most happy results 
had followed. He had, he hoped, said 
enough to show to the House that the 
time had gone by for the suggestion of 
a Committee. They would have accom- 
modation at their disposal more than 
sufficient for any outbreak of disease 
that was likely to oocur. His hon. 
Friend had said that the Board was not 
representative, but it had achieved great 
success ; and though its proceedings had 
been reviewed by many writers well ac- 
quainted with the subject, there was no 
fault to find with them. He was free to 
admit that the relation between them 
and the Vestries was indefinite, and in 
some senses unsatisfactory, and there 
were many things that might be re- 
medied; but he did not think that a 
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Committee was required to settle these 
matters. Besides, he deprecated the 
appointing of a Committee upon a 
question which after all belonged to 
a local authority recently appointed, 
and who so far had done very well, 
and when the grievance which it 
was to be called upon to deal with 
was really at an end. He hoped, there- 
fore, the hon. Gentleman would feel 
that he had had ample opportunity of 
saying all he had to say on the subject, 
and would be satisfied with the result. 
He also hoped that the House would 
consider the explanation he had made 
satisfactory, and that the appointment of 
this Committee was quite unnecessary. 
He thought the hon. Gentleman’s con- 
stituents would be indebted to him for 
having brought the subject before the 
House, and hoped he would be satisfied 
with the manner in which it had been 
treated and not press his Motion. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE observed that 
the power which the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Asylum Board possessed of im- 
porting small-pox patients into a crowded 
neighbourhood was of more than local 
interest and that there ought to be some 
check upon it. The present site ought 
to have been one of the last chosen by a 
public body and seemed to be more 
objectionable than that of Hampstead 
Hospital, which was situated in a large 
and open area. As for wooden sheds, 
the experience of Manchester showed 
that such structures might be made 
thoroughly warm and comfortable. In 
connection with the Infirmary there 
some wooden sheds had been erected to 
which no objection whatever could be 
taken on the score of warmth or venti- 
lation. 

Mr. WALTER said, he hoped the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ritchie) would be content with the 
expression of opinion which he had 
elicited on the subject and not press for 
the appointment of a Committee. It so 
happened that, from the circumstance of 
having friends who were interested in 
Limehouse, he (Mr. Walter) took the 
trouble that afternoon to pay a visit to 
the locality, in order to judge of the 
matter from the testimony of his own 
eyes and ears. He was bound to say 
that, having gone to Limehouse with 
great prejudices against what had been 
done, and in the expectation of finding 
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something very terrible, he was very 
much staggered by the real aspect of 
the place. Dod Street, which was 200 
or 300 yards in length, was within 100 
yards of Commercial Road, one of the 
most airy and open thoroughfares in the 
metropolis. It opened out of a wide 
thoroughfare leading into Commercial 
Road, and consisted principally of the 
large buildings which had been men- 
tioned and an establishment for pre- 
paring Australian meat for the market, 
which was not being disturbed in any 
way by the presence of the hospital. 
The rest of the street was composed of 
small dwelling-houses, a small grocer’s 
shop, and two gin shops. He went into 
one of these—probably the first gin shop 
he had ever entered in his life—and 
found that the people were not at all 
alarmed at the proximity of the hospital. 
They told him, however, that it was very 
unpopular in the neighbourhood. The 
other gin shop was quite at the other 
extremity of the street, and he did not 
think it worth while to enter it. In the 
small grocer’s shop, the poor woman he 
questioned was not afraid of the hospital 
on her own account, but she said it had 
had the effect of driving away her cus- 
tomers, and it appeared to him that in 
cases of that kind it was a serious ques- 
tion whether compensation should not 
be paid. At the back of one of the 
buildings there was a stagnant canal, 
which was particularly offensive, but he 
found a very large open space occupied 
by timber yards, &c. Never in his life, 
indeed, had he seen anything less corre- 
sponding to his idea of a crowded 
neighbourhood — anything less like 
Seven Dials or some parts of Westmins- 
ter, for instance. He said all this simply 
because he felt it his duty to do so, 
having no connection with Limehouse, 
and knowing nobody who lived there or 
who was connected with the District 
Board. He would not contend for a 
moment that that locality was a proper 
site for a permanent hospital, but so far 
as the temporary accommodation of pa- 
tients was ¢oncerned, he felt bound to 
say that if he had been sent down to 
report upon it, he could not have ob- 
jected to it, and he did not think under 
the circumstances that the District Board, 
of which he had no knowledge, and for 
which he had no special weakness, had 
shown any such indifference to the pub- 
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lic interest or public convenience as had 
been alleged against them. He could 
not blame people for feeling somewhat 
uneasy at the presence of the hospital. 
At the same time he could say that if he 
himself lived in the street he should not 
be very much disturbed by it. Under 
the circumstances he believed the hon. 
Gentleman had gained his point in 
bringing the subject before the House, 
and he would, in conclusion, again ex- 
press the hope that the Motion for the 
appointment of a Committee would not 
be pressed to a division. 

Mr. COLLINS remarked that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
had failed to touch the essential point 
involved in this discussion, which was 
the power of the Asylum Board to 
establish centres of infection in any 
district of London, he would not say 
capriciously, but as they might think fit. 
After the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman to the effect that the hospital 
would very shortly cease to be used, it 
would probably appear to the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets un- 
necessary to press his Motion. At the 
same time it must be recognized that 
the hon. Member had done a service to 
the inhabitants of the metropolis by 
bringing the subject before the notice 
of the House. 

Mr. COOPE thought that the metro- 
polis ought to be protected against the 
caprice of the Asylum Board, and in his 
opinion the Limehouse people had very 
great cause of complaint against them. 
He hoped the public would not again be 
subjected to such arbitrary proceedings. 
After the discussion, however, which 
had taken place he trusted that the hon. 
Member would withdraw the Motion. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the debate had 
practically served the purpose he had 
had inview. He accepted the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman, which he 
understood to be that so soon as the 
Deptford Asylum was ready no more 
patients would be sent into Dod Street, 
and that after those who were there be- 
came well they would be discharged, 
and the building not again used as 
a hospital for infectious disease. [Mr. 
SciaTER-Boorn intimated assent]. With 
this assurance he begged leave to with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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NAVY ADMINISTRATION, 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Captain PIM rose to move that a 
Select Committee be appointed— 

“To inquire fully into the present Admiralty 
organization and its system of departmental and 
general administration of the affairs of the Navy, 
as well as into the actual condition of the Navy 
and Maritime resources of the Country, to ascer- 
tain how far they meet the requirements of the 
Empire; and also into the administrative ar- 
rangements made by the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty to insure the efficiency of the Naval 
Service, upon which depends the welfare and 
safety of the Kingdom.” 


The hon. and gallant Gentleman de- 
clared that the proper administration of 
the Navy was not a Party question, and 
it was one of the deepest national im- 
portance. He was proceeding to remark 
that our squadrons in the China and 
Japan seas were out-numbered by those 
of other nations when. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
Seven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 21st February, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Sztecr Commirrer — General 
Carriers’ Act, appointed. 

Pusitic Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Union of Benefices* [95]; Capital Punish- 
ment Abolition* [96]*; Vaccination Law 
(Penalties) * [97]; Railway Passengers Pro- 
tection * [98]; High Court of Justice (Costs) * 
[99]. 

Second Reading—Game Laws (Scotland) Amend- 
ment [25]; Registration of Borough Voters 
[88], debate adjourned. 

Second Reading—Referred to a Select Committee— 
Ecclesiastical Offices and Fees [12]. 


ECCLESIASTICAL OFFICES AND FEES 
BILL—[{Bux 12.] 
(Mr. Cowper-Temple, Mr. Russell Gurney.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE, in rising 
to move that the Bill be now read a 
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second time, said, that its object was a 
reform of the procedure of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts, which had already oceu- 
pied the attention of the Legislature for 
many years. The laws regulating these 
Courts and their fees rested on nearly 
100 statutes, and almost all the 11 Bills 
to reform them which had been brought 
in at different times included the sub- 
stance of the present Bill. Most of those 
Bills seemed to have failed because they 
attempted to deal at one stroke with a 
subject so wide and so complicated that 
it was not possible for any general 
agreement of the House to be reached in 
a single Session. What had been accom- 
plished, which was much, was effected by 
dealing successively with separate parts 
of the whole. In this way ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction had been settled; and the 
part which remained was the procedure 
in non-contentious business, and the in- 
struments, licences, and remuneration of 
officers in granting and registering those 
instruments. The difficulties and abuses 
that had arisen from time to time with 
respect to these things were so notorious 
that he need not dwell on that part of 
the subject. As long ago as 1832 a 
Royal Commission was appointed to in- 
quire into them, which recommended a 
reduction of the fees and offices; and in 
1850 a Committee of that House took 
evidence and made various recommenda- 
tions. Amongst them was the follow- 
ing :— 

“Your Committee have found from the whole 
of the evidence submitted to them that the sage 
precautions of the ancient civil and ecclesiastical 
laws against undue exactions of fees and the 
multiplication of offices have been practically 
disregarded ; and your Committee recommend 
that payment of fees should be replaced by fixed 
salaries throughout the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments.” 


No steps, however, were taken to give 
effect to that recommendation; and it 
appeared, from the Returns of the years 
following, that in 90 cases the official 
duties of registrars were performed by 
deputies; that 17 minors had been ap- 
pointed registrars; that two ladies held 
the office, one of whom had been ap- 
pointed at the early age of five years; 
and another registrar was insane. The 
office was held by patent for life, and it 
was practically impossible to remove the 
holders even for incapacity and miscon- 
duct. In the diocese of Bristol the 
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deputy registrar made no distinction in 
his charges in Common Law business 
between what was due to him as an 
officer of the Court and his professional 
charges as a proctor. In other dioceses 
there was no table of fees, and in one 
diocese the chancellor had doubled all 
the fees, because he thought they were 
too small before. In that of Durham 
the public paid fees for the service of 
the registrar, who did no part of the 
business, and then had to pay also the 
deputy who did the work. In Rochester 
the office of registrar was formerly held 
by two clergymen, who each took a third 
of the fees, and the remaining third went 
to the deputy, who did all the work. In 
Bath and Wells the visitation fees which 
were due from each parish in the diocese 
were divided between the chancellor, 
the apparitor general, the registrar, the 
deputy registrar, and the deputy appa- 
ritor general. In 1869 another table 


was framed in which fees were granted 
to the secretary. The fees on collations, 
institutions, and licences received by the 
secretaries were larger than those of the 
registrars. Although the chief part of 
the judicial business had been removed 


from these Ecclesiastical Courts, the 
number of officers had not been dimi- 
nished, and they made large charges, 
in addition to their fees, for small 
benefits conferred. The first of the 
two leading objects of the Bill was to 
reduce the number of officers to what 
was at present required; the second 
related to arrangements for their 
remuneration. The number of officers 
was obviously excessive. In one single 
diocese he had ascertained that the 
number of officers was 32. The work 
which was divided between them could 
be properly performed by two per- 
sons, the chancellor and the registrar, 
but the Bill contemplated its being 
done by four, the chancellor, the regis- 
trar, the secretary, and the apparitor ; 
and taking the average of the officers in 
the various dioceses, the number of of- 
fices might be fairly and properly re- 
duced without any disadvantage to a 
fourth of the number at present existing. 
The Bill contained a list of the officers 
in its Schedule who were to continue, 
the duties of the others being transferred 
to the offices which were retained. The 
changes necessary would be brought 
about as vacancies arose, no present 
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holder of an office bein disturbed in it. 
Commissaries would be abolished alto- 
gether, except as a mere temporary ap- 
pointment made for special occasions. 
There was no security under the present 
system that a person Appointed to dis- 
charge duties was fit by either expe- 
rience or training to do so, but future 
appointments would not be permitted to 
be performed by dephties. The Bill 
would therefore provide a remedy in 
that respect. The officials of arch- 
deacons would be peg i and their 
duties transferred to diocesan officers, 
an arrangement which was not open to 
objection. But the important proposal 
of the Bill was that henceforth all pay- 
ments should be made not by fees but 
by salaries, and for the purpose of appor- 
tioning regular salaries the fees must be 
paid into a common fund, which would 
be under the direction and responsi- 
bility of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
These fees must be received by stamps, 
as the safest and easiest mode of taking 
no less and no more than was due; but 
where unforeseen difficulties might arise, 
it was provided that Rules and Orders 
might be issued by the Privy Council 
for dispensing with the use of stamps. 
The marriage licence fees which were 
granted as dispensations from banns 
varied in different dioceses. He pre- 
sumed that the Orders in Council would 
make them uniform. The salaries of the 
officers who were to be retained was 
stated in the Schedule at a maximum 
amount; the total amounted to about 
£34,000, and a limitation would be 
placed on the amount to which they 
might be reduced. Since the abolition 
of church rates the difficulty had in- 
of inducing proper persons to take the 
office of churchwarden, because they had 
certain fees to pay and no fund out of 
which to discharge them, and no pro- 
cess of law could compel payment from 
an unwilling churehwarden. It was 
therefore proposed to abolish those fees 
payable at visitation. The Bill dealt 
with the fees paid by clergymen on in- 
stitution to their benefices, but it did not 
specify them, it followed the precedent of 
previous Acts, and authorized the issue 
of tables of fees. He thought those 
fees ought to be reduced, and it was 
proposed to repeal those Acts which 
authorized tables of! fees, in order that 
new tables of fees might be provided. 
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The persons who issued the tables of 
fees were, as before, the two Arch- 
bishops and the Lord Chancellor ; but it 
was made competent to Her Majesty 
to name other Members of the Privy 
Council who were to be associated with 
the Lord Chancellor in the issue of these 
Rules and Orders. In reference again 
to the marriage fees, if these. remained 
substantially the same, and if the Sche- 
dule passed, there would be a surplus 
available, which might reduce the fees 
paid by the clergy by 40 per cent. The 
existing officers were not injured pecunia- 
rily, and there would be a proportionate 
equality amongst them as to the share 
they would receive out of the general fund. 
The Bill reserved for those officers who 
had accepted office before the Act of 5th 
and 6th Will. IV. the rights of compen- 
sation which that Act conferred upon 
them for any damage they might sustain. 
One clause might excite emotion in that 
House, the clause that provided a salary 
for the Judge who was now sitting in 
the Court of Arches a sum of £1,500 
a-year. The attention of those inte- 
rested in this subject had been drawn 
to a correspondence of Dr. Tristram, 
who had undertaken to protect the 
interests of registrars. Dr. Tristram’s 
idea was, that they might guard against 
the re-introduction into the Bill of the 
provision for having fees taken by stamps 
instead of money, if he could persuade 
the chancellors and registrars to tax 
themselves voluntarily to an amount of 
from 3 to 5 per cent, but this ingenious 
suggestion had met with no response. 
The Bill was identical with the one 
which passed through the House of Lords 
last year, and it ought at least to receive 
respectful consideration, especially as it 
had passed unanimously with the ap- 
proval of the Episcopal Bench and the 
Lord Chancellor. It was unfortunate 
that Her Majesty’s responsible Advisers 
could not undertake this subject. Lord 
Cranworth, when he was Lord Chan- 
cellor, did propose a measure dealing 
with ecclesiastical offices and fees, but 
an opposition led by the Bishop of 
Exeter defeated the Bill; and since that 
date no Government had introduced 
Bills of this character, they had been 
left to the Episcopal Bench or to inde- 
pendent Members of Parliament. But 
although the Government were not 
ready to take the responsibility of pro- 
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posing a measure of the sort, yet he 
was sure that the right hon. Gentle- 
man who now represented the Govern- 
ment in that House, would feel that 
practically rome ir | attached to 
him on this subject. They must admit 
the importance of removing the discredit 
attaching to the Church from the abuses 
of the civil administration of its offices ; 
and he trusted they would secure for 
the Bill a full and impartial considera- 
tion. This measure of reform in the 
Church could not be opposed on its 

rinciples, and he was ready to justify 
its details in Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Mr. Cowper-Temple.) 


Mr. RAIKES said, he wished to offer 
a few observations as an independent 
Member of the House, and not as in any 
way connected with the Government or 
any other organized body. No one 
would be unwilling to admit that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Cowper-Temple), had stated his case 
very fairly in introducing the Bill; but 
atthe same time, he (Mr. Raikes) thought 
there was some reason for complaint 
against those persons who agitated that 
question outside of the House for push- 
ing forward the Bill in that particular 
shape at that particular moment. The 
measure provided for the reduction of 
ecclesiastical officers and the remunera- 
tion of the surviving officers; but 
another part of it related to the Pro- 
vincial Judge, and he doubted very 
much whether, if the circular of Dr. 
Tristram had been more successful, 
this Bill would have appeared at the 
present moment in either House of 
Parliament ; and he confessed that he 
thought it would never have seen the 
light at all if it had not been neces- 
sary to provide a larger salary for the 
Judge of the Arches Court. He con- 
sidered that that Judge should have a 
suitable stipend; but he was at a loss 
to see why the salaries of other persons 
should be diminished in order that the 


stipend should be provided. When the 
Public Worship Regulation Act was 
proposed, the subject of that salary was 
withdrawn from it, and it was left to the 
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generosity of the public, or the future 
wisdom of Parliament, to fill up the 
vacuum. He did not see why an Eccle- 
siastical Judge, whose appointment was 
regarded as of great public importance, 
should not be paid by the nation, or, if 
that was not acceptable, why should not 
the Archbishops and other members of 
the Episcopal Bench, who had always 
clamoured, if he might uso that phrase, 
for the appointment of an Ecclesiastical 
Judge, be called upon to pay towards 
his salary. There were other grounds 
for deprecating the introduction of a 
Bill at this time in reference to these 
fees. The matrimonial laws would have 
to be amended, and the fees in respect 
to them would have to be dealt with; 
and, therefore, he thought they should 
wait beforemaking the particular changes 
now proposed. Moreover, reference had 
been made in the Press to the supposed 
intention of the Government to bring in 
a Bill for the creation of new Sees, and 
it would be desirable to know what the 
new Sees were to be, before dealing 
finally with the matter now before the 
House, and the fees which would have to 
be paid to the officials. As to the payment 
of fees by churchwardens, he thought 
it would be desirable to abolish them. 
There were 10,000 parishes in England, 
and their churchwardens’ fees, the collec- 
tion of which was very difficult, formed a 
very small portion of the total of £40,000 
collected. The payment of money by 
stamps would be a difficult matter to 
carry out all over the country, and he 
did not see that the Bill provided for it. 
He admitted that some of the proposals 
in the Bill would effect certain improve- 
ments, but he had suggested good 
reasons for pausing before they at- 
tempted to legislate. With respect to 
the ;Bishop’s chancellor, they were told 
that in future he was always to bea 
person learned in the Civil Law. If that 
was to be construed literally, he sup- 
posed it would mean that he was to be a 
D.C.L., a degree frequently bestowed 
honoris causd, and which was not en- 
joyed by some of the first lawyers of 
the day. It would therefore be restric- 
tive, for while it would, to a great ex- 
tent, exclude the members of the English 
Bar from holding it, it would not prevent 
clergymen who had taken that degree 
from doing so. Beyond that, there were 
many well-qualified persons who had not 
the degree of D.OL., while many who 
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—_ it were wholly unqualified. 
ome Bishops seemed disposed to ig- 
nore the real dutibs of the office of 
chancellor, as in one case the chancel- 
lor had been appointed the head of a 
theological College, and that he con- 
sidered was objectionable as the duties 
of two such offices were very diffe- 
rent. The functions of the Court of the 
Bishop’s chancellor in regard to the 
personal status of the clergy had been 
described as more analogous to those of 
a court-martial in regard to the personal 
status of officers of the Army than any- 
thing else, and he thought the Army 
would object strongly to having all 
matters relating to military discipline 
judged by the nearest magistrate. The 
clergy had a right to be heard before the 
appointment of clerical chancellors was 
done away with. He disliked the pro- 
posed union of registrar and Bishop’s 
secretary, as the duties of the two officers 
were wholly distinct in practice. He 


granted that a Bishop’s secretary ought 
to hold his office during pleasure ; but he 
thought that the office of registrar, now 
held during good behaviour, and which 
was one of the best parts of our ecclesi- 
astical system, had better be kept on its 


present footing. Upon the general ques- 
tion he wished to observe that there was 
a great disposition in the country to be- 
lieve that these fees were excessive, that 
they pressed hardly upon the clergy in 
‘ape and that they were received 
y pampered officials who did little and 
were largely paid; but, whatever might 
have been the case in former times, that 
was not so now. The large fees had 
been swept away by the Acts which con- 
stituted the Probate and Divorce Courts, 
and the registrars did not receive now 
more than from £500 to £600 a-year, 
and they did a large amount of work. 
In conclusion, the question before them, 
affecting as it did the position of a body 
of men not largely represented in the 
House, was one of considerable im- 
portance, and their interests ought not 
to be disposed of without careful con- 
sideration and further inquiry. 

Sm WALTER BARTTELOT said, if 
there were one thing more clear than 
another to be learnt from the two 
speeches which they jad heard, it was 
that there was an absolute necessity for 
a change in the law in regard to this 
subject. The measure proposed to 
abolish churchwardens’ fees, which 
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caused great dissatisfaction in the 
country, and that fact alone should 
commend the Bill to the consideration 
of the House. No doubt it would be 
highly improper to take away the emo- 
luments of these different classes of 
persons, without giving them an oppor- 
tunity of being heard; and remember- 
ing also that that was a question of 
much difficulty, it having been uader 
consideration for some 30 years, he 
thought it could only be satisfactorily 
dealt with by practical men, and he 
should have greatly preferred it if the 
Home Secretary had taken its settle- 
ment in hand and brought in a well- 
considered measure on the subject. But, 
thinking as he did, that there was a want 
for the measure, he would venture to 
hope that it would be referred to a Select 
Committee, so that all parties whom it 
affected might have the opportunity he 
had referred to, and where everything 
would be well considered, and as this 
could be done early in the Session, he 
should hope to see a good Bill passed 
this year. Everyone who had read this 
Bill as it now stood, must come to the 
conclusion that in its present shape it 
was very objectionable, very unfair, and 


could not be allowed to pass. 

Mr. GOLDNEY congratulated the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Hampshire (Mr. Cowper-Temple) 
on having brought forward the Bill at so 
early a period of the Session, because it 
would give the House an opportunity of 


fully considering the subject. Other 
measures of the same kind had usually 
come down to that House at the end of 
July when it was impossible to consider 
them. Frequent attempts of late years 
had been made to deal with the subject, 
and in 1872 the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Home Secretary, before he 
held office, sought in an admirable man- 
ner to grapple with it. For a long time 
past there had been loud complaints 
against these ecclesiastical fees, which 
were often exacted for little or no real 
service performed. The sums now re- 
ceived by various ecclesiastical officials 
who filled places which had existed for a 
long period, but many of whose offices 
were now practically gone, amounted to 
about £80,000 a-year. Of that sum 
£40,000 came from marriage fees, about 
£15,000 from the clergy on admission to 
their benefices, £13,000 from visitation 
fees, £3,000 from consecration fees, and 
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the rest from minor sources. In the 
various dioceses the secretaries of the 
Bishops received on the average about 
£400 a-year each ; the chancellors about 
£300, the registrars about £800, and the 
apparitors and surrogates smaller sums. 
One officer did his work by deputy, an- 
other provided parchment, another pro- 
vided the seal, another fixed the seal, 
and so on, the total amount they obtained 
from the public being, as he had said, no 
less than £80,000 per annum. ‘The 
office of Bishop’s secretary was entirely 
a modern creation, and those officers 
ought therefore to be paid either by the 
Bishops themselves, or from the funds in 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and certainly not by fees. It 
was absolutely necessary to have a Pro- 
vincial Judge, and also in each diocese 
one chancellor; but they ought not to 
keep up useless offices in order to levy 
fees from the public for marriage licences 
and other matters, or from clergymen 
who were instituted into benefices, the 
new incumbent having, what with di- 
lapidation charges and other expenses, 
quite enough to bear without that fur- 
ther impost. Much dissatisfaction was 
sometimes caused in respect to consecra- 
tion, and in one instance a hon. Gentle- 
man, a Member of that House, had 
built a church, and when the time came 
for its consecration the Bishop of the 
diocese could not attend and he had to 
apply to the Bishop of the adjoining 
diocese, who performed the ceremony ; 
but the consequence was thst the Gen- 
tleman who built the church had to pay 
the consecration fees twice over, once for 
each diocese. That was a specimen of 
the abuse of this system that required to 
be abolished. This measure had been 
introduced into the other House with the 
sanction of the Bishops, and, also, he 
understood, with that of a great number 
of the officials concerned, who were them- 
selves willing to have their duties and 
their fees better regulated. Let the 
House, then, get rid of offices to which 
no work was attached, and only retain 
those in which real duties had to be per- 
formed. He thought the simplest mode 
of proceeding would be for the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners to ask the Bishop 
what official aid he required, and then, 
having obtained duly qualified persons, 
to pay them for their services. They 
should do that now, without waiting for 
any prospective and undefined changes 
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in the marriage laws, which had, after 
all, nothing to do with the matter now 
before them. He anticipated great 
benefit from referring the Bill to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, while re- 
cognizing the moderation and calmness 
of the hon. Mover, contended that there 
were incidents connected with the con- 
tents and with the introduction of the 
Bill which called for inquiry, and he 
trusted, therefore, that the Bill would be 
referred to a Committee which would 
have power to take evidence. He spoke 
especially to the letter, also referred to 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Chester, from Dr. Tristram, the chan- 
eellor of London, and therefore the 
highest but one of all our ecclesiastical 
Judges, and a man who was competent 
to know what he was talking about in 
such connection. His letter was not 
intended for publication, and therefore 
no doubt contained the undisguised and 
innermost thoughts of the writer—and 
there was something fresh and innocent 
in those inmost thoughts of so venerable 
aJudge. Dr. Tristram alleged that the 


whole intention of the Bill was to find a 
salary for Lord Penzance, and that if all 


the ecclesiastical officials would unite in a 
subscription for Lord Penzance, nothing 
more would be heard of the Bill. But 
the Bill had been heard of again, so 
clearly Dr. Tristram’s scheme must have 
broken down. Still, there remained his 
statement, with all the weight of his 
authority ; and there was the diametri- 
cally opposite statement of his right 
hon. Friend. A Committee was clearly 
needed for settling the question whe- 
ther, as Dr. Tristram said, the 52nd clause 
was the Bill, and the rest merely what 
in the language of editors was called 
“ padding ;” or, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman held, the rest of the Bill was the 
Bill, and the 52nd clause the “‘ padding.” 
The proposal to pay the Public Worship 
Regulation Judge by fees touched 
consciences and feelings, and was not to 
be measured by the simple amount of 
money involved, while, on the other 
hand, to abolish offices for the mere sake 
of cutting down something seemed to 
him poor economy. Then he thought the 
hon. Member for Chippenham had argued 
with less than his usual acuteness in 
protesting against consolidation, as if 
that were not the more convenient, while 
equally effective way of effecting reduc- 
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tion, while simple abolition would be alike 
rude and unsatisfactory. In regard 
to Lord Penzance, everyone who had 
the welfare of the Church at heart would 
regret to see the question of a revision 
of fees mixed up with the unfortunate 
controversy which had been raised in 
connection with the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, as if there were no other 
way of providing its Judge with his 
stipend. The appropriation of marriage 
and other fees to the payment of the 
Judge entrusted with the working of 
that Act would lead to much dissatis- 
faction. It aggrieved the laity, from 
whom the large amount in the way of 
marriage licence fees would proceed ; 
and it aggrieved the clergy, who were 
called on to pay for a new penal juris- 
diction created for their own “ regula- 
tion ”’ or, as they might think, oppression. 
How could the right hon. Gentleman 
justify his proposal to have the brand of 
discord lighted at the torch of Hymen ? 
Or how would a clergyman on his in- 
duction enjoy being forced to help to 
pay the Judge by whom he might be 
expelled? Such a provision was like 
telling a man that the costs of his trial 
and conviction could be paid out of his 
own goods, like costs in a civil suit. 
Those most unhappy prosecutions which 
had recently agitated the Church, were 
the shame and the regret of all right- 
minded and quiet people; and yet they 
here attempted to impart the memorial of 
them into a statute which ought above 
all things to be kept free of strife and 
dissension. It was a very great mistake, 
he might even say a political blunder, 
to hamper the Bill with burning ques- 
tions, and if only to raise it out of that 
atmosphere of contention, he should be 
glad to see it sent to a Committee 
having power to take evidence. 

Mr. MONK said, he rose principally 
to correct one or two inaccuracies that 
had occurred during the debate. His 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) had wished Dr. Tristram to be 
examined, but if the hon. Gentleman 
had read the evidence that had been 
taken last year he would find the vicar 
general of the Province mt been heard 
at great length. He was glad to see 
that the fees for the admission of church- 
wardens were abolished by the present 
Bill, and he agreed with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Chippenham (Mr. Gold- 
ney) that the fees for the institution of 
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clergymen to benefices should also be 
done away with. He would admit that 
Bill had many excellent features; but it 
was one of so complicated a nature that 
a Committee of the Whole House could 
not fully examine its provisions. He 
was glad, therefore, that the Bill was 
going before a Select Committee; but 
he hoped it would not be necessary to 
take any evidence, as a large amount 
had already been collected. With re- 
gard to the amount of the fees, those 
who were competent judges estimated 
them at only £45,000 and the highest 
estimate he had ever seen was £52,000, 
instead of £80,000, the sum mentioned 
by the hon. Member for Chippenham; 
but however that might be, it was very 
desirable that certain of these fees should 
be abolished, and he therefore, as he 
had said, approved of the reference of 
the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Sm JOHN KENNAWAY in sup- 
porting the Bill, wished to point out that 
undue haste and spoliation were not 
fair charges to make against the pro- 
moters of the measure. It had been 
open for discussion since last Session, 
and it dealt most tenderly with existing 
interests. The question really was 


whether the Bill was a fair way of re- 
medying a grievance which had long 


existed. It proposed to abolish or 
amalgamate offices only as they fell 
vacant by death, or lapsed in other ways, 
by which means 409 offices could be re- 
duced to 100. A great reduction of fees 
must naturally be expected to follow, 
and it was estimated that on the fees 
payable by clergymen on institution and 
induction alone there would be a reduc- 
tion of 33 per cent. In view of ‘the 
great benefits which the Bill promised 
it was thought proper to set apart a 
certain amount of fees to provide for an 
adequate salary for the Ecclesiastical 
Judge, and that was a question which 
might very well be considered by the 
Committee. As the Judge did his duty, 
it was only right that he should be pro- 
perly remunerated; and it was to the 
interest of the Church that his status 
should be upheld. He agreed that the 
nation ought to pay the salary of the 
Judge, but so far this had not been 
proposed. 

Mr. WHITWELL expressed his satis- 
faction that the Bill had been brought 
forward. The sooner these questions 
were settled the better it would be for 
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both the Church and the community 
generally, as delay would only tend to 
aggravate the difficulties. There should 
not be a strict limit placed to the taking 
of evidence before the Select Committee, 
because it was desirable that all the cir- 
cumstances of the case should be dealt 
with after mature consideration. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
could, at all events, speak on this ques- 
tion with an unbiased and unprejudiced 
mind, because long before the heated 
discussions which had arisen from a 
matter connected with one of the clauses 
in this Bill his attention had been called 
to the present subject. The more he 
looked into the question the more he 
was persuaded that, so far as the Eccle- 
siastical Courts were concerned, they 
were in the position in which all institu- 
tions were found that had not been 
reformed for a long period of years. 
Where there had been considerable neg- 
lect, the natural consequence was that 
a great sum of money was gathered from 
persons who could ill afford to pay it. 
To him it seemed as if a quantity of 
officers were appointed for the sole pur- 
pose of swallowing up the fees, and a 
quantity of fees imposed for the sole 
purpose of being swallowed up. He did 
not purpose to repeat the statements on 
the subject which he believed had met 
with the ready acceptance of the House 
in 1872, nor to endeavour to show that 
some large reform was necessary for the 
purpose of providing a remedy for the 
present state of things. He found that 
the Bishop of London introduced a Bill 
on the subject in 1847, another in 1848, 
and a third in 1849. The Government 
of the day then took up the question. 
The Lord Chancellor at that time (Lord 
Cranworth) brought in a measure for the 
purpose of regulating those Courts, and it 
was passed by a majority of 8. In 1869 
Lord Shaftesbury introduced one Bill 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury ano- 
ther, and both were referred to a Select 
Committee. That Committee reported 
that one of the Bills should be proceeded 
with, but owing to want of time the 
Bill fell through. Lord Shaftesbury 
again brought the question forward in 
1870, but as he was told that some in- 
formation was required before it could 
be legislated upon, he had to put the 
matter off. He again brought it for- 
ward in 1871, but it could not be dealt 
with owing to the illness of the Arch- 
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bishop of Oanterbury. In 1872 he agai 
piodaned his Bill, and in the same Ses- 
sion he (Mr. Cross) brought it forward 
in the House of Commons. The hon. 
Member for Chester (Mr. Raikes) then 
made nearly the same speech as he had 
made to-day, and as he (Mr. Cross) 
could not concur with him in thinking 
that the time had not arrived for dealing 
with it in a satisfactory manner, it was 
hoped that, after those five years of 
ace which had intervened, his hon. 
Friend would be content that the House 
should now really proceed to business. 
There were many matters which would 
require the greatest possible considera- 
tion. He was aware that there were 
considerable interests concerned, and he 
readily admitted that those persons who 
now held the offices should have their in- 
terests duly and carefully examined into 
and respected. He must, however, 
entirely dissent from the proposition that 
because a person held a particular office 
he had not only a vested interest in 
it, but was entitled to have it continued 
for his satisfaction to future generations. 
He did not want to mix up considera- 
tions with regard to the case of Mr. 
Tooth, in connection with Clause 52, or 
to make any remarks which would give 
rise to controversy; but in 1872, long 
before the Act which had been referred 
to had been passed, he made a proposi- 
tion that the fees in connection with the 
procedure in Ecclesiastical Courts re- 
quired material alteration. He showed 
that there was one case in which the 
costs amounted to £5,000, and another 
in which they exceeded £8,000. It was 
quite clear that sums of that kind prac- 
tically rendered any judicial decision 
impossible. Quite irrespective of that 
Act of Parliament, some reform was 
necessary in order to cheapen procedure 
and avoid actual waste of money. Far 
be it from him to say that in wishing to 
cheapen the procedure, he wished to 
increase the number of suits. He did 
hope that the common sense of England 
would set itself against much litigation. 
He thought that the fewer suits there 
were the better, and that common-sense 
men of all parties would agree with him 
in that opinion. When they came to 
look at the amount of fees which were 
levied, the number of officers, and the 
amount of business done, the contrast 
was conspicuous. In the Chancellor’s 
and Registrars’ Courts the number of 
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cases in 1869 was 12, and in 1870 it was 
only six. They did not want a very 
extravagant staff for that amount of 
business. This question had been be- 
fore Parliament over and over again, 
and he wanted the House now to face it. 
He would, therefore, request that the 
Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, not with the view of shelving it, 
but with the view of remedying some of 
the defects to which reference had been 
made. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and, on the 
Motion of Mr. AssHreTon Cross, ordered 
to be referred to a Select Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Select Committee have power 
to send for persons, papers, and records.” 
—(Mr. Beresford Hope.) 


Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE thought it 
would be a great mistake to agree to 
the proposal. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, it was 
not requisite that the Committee should 
have power to summon witnesses from 
every part of the United Kingdom, be- 
cause the only result of such a proceed- 
ing would be that the whole question 
would be gone into, and the Bill be 
thrown over. It might be that the Se- 
lect Committee, when they considered 
the Bill, might ask leave of the House 
to take evidence upon certain points. In 
the first instance, he was quite satisfied 
that it would be better to refer the Bill 
simpliciter to a Select Committee ;, and if 
they considered it necessary to take evi- 
dence on any particular point they could 
ask leave of the House to do so. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—[Brxz 25.] 

(Mr. M‘Lagan, Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Sir 
Edward Colebrooke, Mr. John Maitland.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. M‘ Lagan.) 


Srr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that as the present Bill did not agree 
with the Bill that was read a second 
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time last Session, and as it included some 
amendments suggested by the Govern- 
ment last year, he concluded it would 
have their support. He thought it ne- 
cessary to go somewhat in detail into 
the objections he entertained to the Bill. 
His first objection was to Clause 3. The 
Bill of last year was made applicable to 
tenants who held leases of one year’s 
duration—yearly tenants ; the present 
Bill was applicable only to tenants under 
a lease of not less than two years. The 
effect of the clause would be to throw 
out of the benefits of the Bill the small 
yearly tenants, the very class of people 
who suffered most materially from the 
damage done by game. Therefore, he did 
not think it would be fair to restrict the 
operation of the Bill to tenants holding 
under long leases only, or under leases 
of over two years. His next objection 
was to Clause 4, which dealt with the 
sole right of ‘hunting, taking, and 
killing rabbits, hares, and other game.” 
The effect of the clause would be, that if 
the landlord reserved to himself winged 
game and hares—the usual reservation 
—he would not be able to fire a shot, 
either himself or his friends, at a crow, 
a wood-pigeon, or a rabbit during the 
whole period of 19 years. He asked the 
House whether that was a state of things 
which landlords were likely to accept ? 
His next objection was to sub-section 3 
of Clause 4. In this sub-section, the 
principle of last year’s Bill was aban- 
doned. The principle of last year’s Bill 
was, that in order to reserve the sole 
right of shooting game, the amount 
agreed upon between the landlord and 
tenant that the latter was to suffer by 
the depredations of game must be stated 
in the lease, and upon that amount the 
landlord was to be assessed for rates and 
taxes; and it was pointed out that that 
provision would insure a just amount 
being inserted in the lease, because if 
the amount was too small the tenant 
would come in more readily to claim 
damages; and if it was high, the land- 
lord would then have to pay taxes to that 
amount. The one was a counter-check 
upon the other. But in sub-section 3 
of this Bill that principle was abandoned, 
and the landlord was allowed to reserve 
the game, or any part of it, or any part 
of the wild animals, without stating any 
sum as the amount to which he thought 
the tenant was likely to suffer from the 
depredations of game. The result would 
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be, that the landlords would never put 
down any amount—because the Bill pro- 
vided that where no amount was stated, 
40s. should be taken as the amount of 
damage done, without any claim for 
compensation. The clause also provided 
that the damage must be shown to have 
been committed by that class of game or 
wild animals to which the reservation 
applied ; that if the landlord reserved to 
himself winged game and hares, and 
gave up to the tenant the right to shoot 
rabbits, and to kill wood-pigeons and 
rooks, the tenant might demand from 
his landlord compensation for damage 
done to his crops. But the difficulty 
would be to prove what damage was 
done by the hares, which belonged to 
the landlord, as distinguished from the 
damage done by the rabbits, wood- 
pigeons, and crows, which belonged to 
the tenant. Everyone acquainted with 
the question knew the great difficulty of 
proving damage by game. The licensed 
valuators themselves who inspected the 
crops on behalf of the parties differed in 
some instances to such an extent, that it 
was difficult to believethey were speaking 
of the same thing—that was, as to da- 
mage done by game. Then the damage 
done by wood-pigeons was very great, 
and had greatly increased since the gun 
licence had been imposed upon farmers. 
They were unable now to destroy wood- 
pigeons. The consequence was that 
associations were formed in many parts 
of Scotland for the purpose of destroying 
the pigeons; they offered rewards for 
their destruction—1d. a-head for rooks 
and wood-pigeons and 6d. a-dozen for 
wood-pigeons’ eggs. There was another 
thing which imported great difficulty 
into the question of assessing the amount 
the landlord had to pay—namely, the 
damage done by the tenant himself, or 
which occurred through his neglect or 
carelessness. In the case of sheep 
straying from the fold, for instance, or 
sheep breaking out of the paths, as they 
were called in Scotland, they would cause 
in one night a great amount of damage, 
and it would be hard that the landlord 
should have to pay for them. But no 
landlord could well prove that the 
damage had been occasioned by a flock 
of sheep straying out at night. There 
was another injustice which would be 
occasioned under this clause, which did 
not arise under the Bill of last year— 
namely, that arising from the necessity 
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of a double proof, first, that the damage 
was done by the e reserved, and, 
next, that it was done by game which 
merely harboured on the land or came 
upon it from neighbouring land. By 
the Bill the landlord of one property 
would be liable to pay for the damage 
done to his tenant by game and wild 
animals coming from another man’s 
property. That, he thought, was a very 
great hardship. Another objection was 
in reference to moors and grouse shooting 
though there were no crops on the moors. 
By this Bill, unless the owner of a moor 
reserved to himself the hares upon it, 
the tenant might come and shoot them 
although he had no crops which they 
could injure. That was very hard. 
Moreover, the Bill would be found prac- 
tically inapplicable, because it would be 
set aside by ‘‘the regulations for shoot- 
ing” in Scotland. Nearly all the pro- 
prietors in Scotland had regulations for 
shooting by which all tenants were 
bound when they took leases, and nothing 
in this Bill, so far as he could see, would 
set aside those regulations if the tenant 
accepted them, and unless he did accept 
them he could not get a farm. One of 
the regulations was this— 

“The tenant shall have no claim if the alleged 
damage committed upon him shall be held to 
have been done by hares or rabbits or other wild 
animals.” 

A tenant subscribing to those regula- 
tions would derive no benefit from the 
Bill now before them. Again, take 
Clause 4, as he had already shown, the 
provisions as to assessment were futile ; 
and, further, it seemed to him that if 
the landlord reserved to himself the 
hares and winged game the tenant would 
be able to rear rabbits to any extent, 
and sell them in the market, after which 
he might come upon the landlord for the 
damage they had done as if it had been 
done by hares and winged game only. 
The hon. Member then proceeded to 
criticise the succeeding proposals of the 
Bill with great minuteness, objecting to 
the provisions respecting proceedings 
before the Sheriff if the tenant did not 
obtain compensation without; to the 
omission of provisions respecting pasture 
lands, although much damage was done 
by rabbits and ground game to spring 
pastures; to the power of obtaining 
interdict being given to the tenant 
against the landlord, and was not given 
to the landlord against the tenant. 
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Coming to Clause 9, any person might 
be allowed by the ‘ouhih oe shoot ican 
and rabbits without a licence. The effect 
of that would be very much to encourage 
posers for the poacher would only 

ve to obtain a commission from the 
farmers in his neighbourhood to shoot 
rabbits on their account, and he could do 
so without obtaining a gun licence or a 
game certificate. That, he said, was a 
most objectionable state of things; but 
the clause was objectionable on another 
ground, for it contained a provision that, 
in point of fact, declared what was the 
present state of the law in Scotland. It 
said that from and after the passing of 
the Act every person should be free to 
destroy rabbits on his own land without 
a gun licence; but the fact was that the 
tenant occupying the land could now 
destroy rabbits without a licence. — 

Mr. M‘LAGAN : Not in Scotland. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he would quote the Act, as the hon. 
Member seemed to doubt him. In 23 
& 24 Vict. c. 90, it was set forth— 


“ The taking or destroying of conies in Great 
Britain by the proprietor any warren whatso- 
ever, or any inclosed ground, or of any inclosed 
ground whatever, or by the tenant of lands, 
either by himself or by his direction or permis- 
sion,”’ and so on, 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, that applied to 
the game certificate and not to the gun 
licence. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
it was so. He saw he had fallen into a 
mistake. However, the Bill had under- 
gone very important changes since last 
year, and although there was perhaps 
no Member of the House better ac- 
quainted with the subject than the hon. 
Member, still the circumstance that his 
proposals had undergone such consider- 
able alterations showed that the hon. 
Member himself was still in a state of 
great uncertainty as to the best shape 
in which he could bring his proposals 
forward. There were two other Game 
Bills before the House, and he thought 
it would greatly facilitate the settlement 
of the question if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would consent to refer the three 
Bills to a Select Committee, with the 
view of seeing whether they could not 
present to the House a good practicable 
Bill that would be regarded as a perma- 
nent settlement of the question. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that a 
great many of the points to which tho, 
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hon. Baronet opposite had objected 
might be discussed and settled with 
much greater facility in Committee than 
in the course of a debate on the second 
reading of the Bill. He himself gave a 
general support to the Bill and intended 
to vote for the second reading; but, at 
the same time, he must tell the House 
that he did not think the Bill would be 
a settlement of the question with which 
it dealt. The propositions and argu- 
ments which the hon. Baronet the 
Member for East Aberdeenshire had 
directed against the system of valua- 
tion proposed in the Bill no doubt had 
great force. He (Mr. Barclay) could 
not speak as to the experience of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. M‘Lagan) behind 
him, but certainly he could say from 
his own that he had never heard of 
any farmer being disposed to accept 
this system of valuation as a settle- 
ment of the question, or as one which 
was at all likely to become so. His 


hon. Friend (Mr. M‘Lagan) knew very 
well—in fact, no one knew better—that 
it was practically impossible to value 
the damage done by game with any real 
approximation to accuracy; but certain 
statements had been put forward by the 


hon. Baronet and others, which it might 
be well to refer to. Even if it were pos- 
sible to assess the actual damage done 
to the crops by game, the payment of 
that damage to the tenant, even where 
there might be no difficulty, would not 
be satisfactory, because it would not in- 
demnify nor compensate him for the loss 
he had suffered. Every farmer knew 
that a large amount of consequential 
damage would not be covered by the 
payment of a sum for direct damage or 
loss from the injury done to the crop by 
game. The whole system ofa farm would 
be thrown out of joint by the loss of the 
crop. It might be laid down as a firm 
proposition that no farmer would enter 
on a system of high farming if he had 
cause to fear that the crops he had to 
spend his money in raising were likely 
to be damaged by game, even although 
he might have the assurance provided 
by an Act of Parliament that he would 
receive compensation for the direct 
damage. He did not propose to criti- 
cize the clauses or details of the Bill, but 
there was a principle involved in the 4th 
clause to which he wished to direct at- 
tention—that was, the question as to the 
sole right of taking and killing game and 
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rabbits. Under this provision of the 
Bill, he understood that the landlord 
must either preserve game and wild 
animals exclusively, or he must hand 
them over to the tenant, to be his excly- 
sive property. In that case the landlord, 
in handing over the game to the tenant, 
and giving him power to prevent any 
great increase, would at the same time 
be prevented from killing any him- 
self or allowing his friends to do go. 
Now, so far as he understood the feeling 
of the farmers, it was this: They did not 
desire to have the possession of game or 
wild animals for the sake of their value 
—what they wished was, to have control 
over them for the purpose of preventing 
any increase of game such as to an ap- 
preciable extent would be injurious to 
their crops. Such being the case, they 
would have no objection whatever to an 
arrangement whereby the proprietors 
should share with them the privilege of 
shooting over their farms. He would 
suggest to his hon. Friend (Mr. M‘Lagan) 
whether in Committee the Bill could not 
be easily modified so as to meet that 
objection. Another objection he had to 
the Bill was, that it dealt only to a 
limited extent with the Game Laws in 
their criminal aspect. In those laws at 
present there were certainly very many 
objectionable features, and it would be 
extremely desirable that any new Act of 
Parliament should deal with them. He 
recognized the very great importance of 
the principle embodied in the Bill, that 
Game Law cases should be dealt with 
by the sheriffs instead of by the justices, 
During the past winter there had been 
some extraordinary cases of oppression 
under the Game Laws, and, looking to 
the reports in the newspapers, the deci- 
sions and convictions arrived at seemed 
to him to have been founded on very 
slender and insufficient grounds. As 
the Bill touched on the jurisdiction of 
the justices, it would be more satisfac- 
tory to all parties if that jurisdiction 
was transferred to the sheriffs entirely. 
But the chief reason why he supported 
the Bill was, that it asserted the prin- 
ciple of the right of Parliament to inter- 
fere in contracts between landlord and 
tenant, and said that the landlord should 
no longer have the right of dictating 
such terms to the tenant as he might 
think fit, or saying that whatever damage 
he might sustain he should receive no 
compensation. It would be a great gain 
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to have the | ies ya clearly laid down, 
that if a landlord was to preserve game, 
he should at least specify the amount of 
damage which the tenant might be called 
on to suffer before he had the right to 
claim compensation. With reference to 
what fell from the hon. Baronet the 
Member for East Aberdeenshire he un- 
derstood the Bill would override the 
private contracts and, so far as it 
went, supersede those rules and re- 
gulations to which the hon. Member 
referred. On these grounds princi- 
pally he supported the second reading 
of the Bill. He did not believe it 
would settle the question finally— but 
he thought the {operation of such an 
Act would do very considerable ser- 
vice indirectly—just as the amount ‘of 
discussion and agitation which had taken 
place on the Game Laws of late years 
had done much to diminish the excessive 
preservation of game which formerly 
took place in many parts of the country. 
The provisions of the Bill, if they be- 
came law, would probably have an in- 
direct effect in causing a considerable 
improvement in the present state of 
affairs; although he had no doubt that 


exceptional landlords would still be 
found who would cause much disturb- 
ance and heartburning and bad feeling, 


as they did at present. He thought it 
would be far better to pass a compre- 
hensive law based on this [principle— 
namely, that the preservation of hares 
and rabbits by tenants at their own ex- 
pense for the benefit of their landlords 
was an arrangement of so indefinite a 
nature as not to possess the true elements 
of a contract, and that, therefore, Par- 
liament would refuse to recognize such 
an arrangement at all. For the reasons 
he had stated, believing the Bill would 
do a certain amount of good, he would 
support it. 

Cotonsn ALEXANDER said, that 
some years ago he was under the pain- 
ful necessity of initiating the opposi- 
tion to the measure of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Linlithgowshire, and 
therefore he had additional pleasure, on 
this occasion, in offering him his humble 
support. They ought to feel grateful to 
him, not only for the care he had be- 
stowed in endeavouring to finda panacea 
for this evil, and a solution of this thorny 
and complex question, but also for con- 
senting generously to abandon some of 
his most cherished convictions in order to 
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contrive a compromise to reconcile op- 
posing and conflicting interests. e 
(Colonel Alexander) trusted that all hon. 
Members on either side would meet the 
hon. Gentleman in the same spirit, and 
that they would cheerfully abandon any 
of their own pet crotchets and inven- 
tions, and heartily co-operate with him 
in endeavouring to meet and grapple 
with the difficulties of this, to Scotland 
at least, most important and momentous 
question. Not that he was sanguine 
enough to believe that this Bill would 
satisfy the whole of Scotland. Nodoubt 
there were some extreme politicians who 
said they would not be content unless 
what they called the inalienable right to 
the game on their land was conceded to 
them. A gentleman, who was the leader 
of the party in the county which he had 
the honour to represent (Ayrshire), re- 
cently wrote to say that he perfectly 
agreed with him that all the measures 
proposed as a remedy for the evils of 
the Game Laws up to the present were 
shams; and he added that the proposal 
which he (Colonel Alexander) supported 
at the time was, perhaps, the greatest 
sham of the whole—that being the pro- 
posal supported by the noble Lord the 
Member for Elginshire (Viscount Mac- 
duff) for the concurrent right of land- 
lord and tenant to the ground game. 
The gentleman he alluded to said he was 
perfectly content to wait patiently for 
what was the only true remedy—namely, 
the result of the ballot-boxes at the next 
Election. That statement probably would 
hardly be satisfactory to the noble Lord 
the Member for Elginshire. The noble 
Lord said on that occasion that if that 
—concurrent endowment of landlord and 
tenant—was done, higher questions than 
hares and rabbits would take their place 
in Scotch county elections, and that that 
miserable bone of contention would be 
for ever buried. The noble Lord was 
young and sanguine, but if he expected all 
agitation on the Game Laws to cease, he 
would be like the countryman who waited 
for all the water in the river to flow 
past. But because they could not please 
everybody, were they not to attempt to 
please anybody? He thought this mea- 
sure was calculated to please all those 
who would rather have half a loaf than 
no bread. As towhat was called ‘‘ the 
inalienable right” of the tenant to the 
game on his land, he was sure Parliament 
would never listen to or sanction such 
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an immoral proposal. No good tenant 
in Scotland—and almost all were good 
tenants—would take advantage of such 
a measure— the only people to profit 
by it would be a small class of men— 
men to be found in every community— 
who were totally unable to realize the 
pride felt by an honest man who felt 
that his word was as good as his bond. 
It had been said that this Bill interfered 
with freedom of contract; and the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) 
based his support of it on that ground. 
He (Colonel Alexander) did not possess 
the microscopic vision of the hon. Member 
for Forfarshire, and he was quite unable 
to see in what way the Bill interfered 
with freedom of contract. The noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) said last year in his speech on 
the Bill that free Englishmen should not 
be interfered with in their bargains by 
the State, but that they would be so in- 
terfered with under the provisions of 
that Bill. Now, if this Bill should become 
law, all that the State would say to indi- 
viduals was—‘‘ You are at perfect liberty 
to make any contract you please; we do 
not interfere with you, but we require 
you to state your agreement in such 
precise and unmistakeable terms that we 
shall be able to bind both parties to the 
fulfilment of the agreement.” The State 
did not interfere with the contract; it 
only enforced it after it had been made. 
Some hon. Members were not aware that 
in Scotland, although not in England, the 
tenant was even now empowered to 
claim compensation for any damage done 
by excess or super-abundance of game 
on his land. All that this Bill did was 
to afford a cheaper and more expeditious 
mode of obtaining compensation than 
existed at present. He could not for the 
life of him see how this Bill interfered 
with freedom of contract. What were 
the alternative proposals? He had al- 
ready dealt with the subject-matter of 
the inalienable right; but even if that 
were conceded, what was to protect the 
land of the non-sporting man from the 
ravages of the game committed on the 
land of his sporting neighbour? Such 
@ concession as the so-called inalienable 
right would not only be immoral; it 
would also be useless. Then there was 
@ proposal to exclude hares and rabbits 
entirely from the game list. That was 
@ proposal conceived principally in the 
interests of the poacher, who would be 
Colonel Alexander 
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free to ramble at his will and pleasure 
over the land, confident that any damage 
he might have to pay under the ass 
Act would be more than re-imbursed by 
the game he could appropriate. The 
Committee which sat three years ago 
under the presidency of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty fairly stated the diffi- 
culty of making game property. They 
said— 


‘Tt would be difficult to confer on game all 
the attributes of property, and it would be un- 
reasonable to include in the category of property 
animals which, by their own act, can transfer 
themselves to the property of others.” 


There remained, then, the proposal of 
concurrent right, which he (Colonel 
Alexander) was at one time disposed to 
support; but he now thought there was 
one fatal objection to it—that there 
would be great facility for evasion In 
any case, he did not think that plan could 
compete with that proposed by his hon. 
Friend. In regard to the transfer of juris- 
diction, he was assured that the grievance 
felt on this head was inappreciable ; but 
as a good deal of feeling had been 
aroused on the matter, he would agree 
to abandon that jurisdiction, which the 
great majority of the magistrates did not 
desire to retain. He did not entertain 
any apprehension that the magistrates 
would feel themselves placed in an infe- 
rior position to their English brethren 
on account of parting with this portion 
of their jurisdiction. In regard to cu- 
mulative penalties, it was proved before 
the Committee to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) al- 
luded, that they had been rarely exacted. 
Therefore, there was no necessity for 
retaining them on the Statute Book. 
Moreover, the magistrates were apt to 
show undue leniency if they felt that the 
prosecution was likely to be carried 
further, and cumulative penalties de- 
manded. It had been said that at pre- 
sent any landlord could give compensa- 
tion for damage done by game; and he 
concurred in that remark, for he knew 
that in many leases clauses were inserted 
entitling the tenant to reasonable com- 
pensation for damage done by game; 
but then the question arose— What was 
reasonable? ‘They all knew that what 
appeared reasonable to one man was not 
so to another. The Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber proposed a simple and efficacious re- 
medy for what been hitherto doubt- 
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ful. This measure had been now before 
the House and the country for 12 months; 
its provisions had been well discussed, 
and he thought they had for the most 

art met the approval of Scotland. He 
hoped the Government would, after 

ointing out any amendments they 
thought desirable, assent to the second 
reading of the Bill, and he trusted that 
hon. Members from England and Ire- 
land would remember one statement 
made by the Committeeof 1873—namely, 
“That they found in Scotland a much 
stronger feeling had been evoked in 
regard to the preservation of game than 
in England.” He trusted, therefore, 
that the House would no longer trifle 
with this important question. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he should 
support the second reading of the Bill; 
but he did not rise to make any general 
remarks upon its provisions, for he saw 
that it was likely to obtain considerable 
support from both sides of the House. 
He rose simply to bear testimony to a 
simple fact—to the fact, namely, that 
the speech of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Elginshire (Viscount Macduff), 
of last year, to which the hon. and gal- 
lant Member who had just sat down 
(Colonel Alexander) took exception, ex- 
actly represented the views held by the 
great majority of the Liberals in the 
three north-eastern counties of Scotland, 
and, he believed, the views of a large 
portion of the Conservative country popu- 
lation of those same counties. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that in his opi- 
nion the principles embodied in the Bill 
were well calculated to provide a prac- 
tical remedy for an admitted hardship 
which occurred under the existing law. 
That hardship arose from the circum- 
stance that, under the existing common 
law of Scotland, a tenant was entitled 
to compensation for any damage done 
by game, should the game have been 
increased during the currency of his 
lease beyond the point at which it stood 
when he entered upon his lease. But 
hon. Members would readily understand 
the difficulty which must occur in prov- 
ing that an increase had taken place. A 
large amount of the irritation and heart- 
burning which had arisen in Scotland 
with reference to the Game Laws, as a 
whole, was due to the circumstance that 
when a tenant came into court and sued 
his landlord for damage done by game 
upon his land, he was met by the insu- 
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perable difficulty of proving that the 
damage done at the time when he 
brought his action had increased beyond 
the amount of damage done at the 
period of his entrance upon his farm. 
Now, the Bill did provide a remedy for 
that defect in the administration of our 
existing law. It provided that the 
amount of damage done by game at the 
date of the tenant’s entrance on the land 
should be specified in the lease, and if 
it should be determined that a greater 
amount of damage had been done by 
game than that which was specified, 
he should be entitled to receive the dif- 
ference from his landlord. It was on 
that account that he valued this Bill 
very highly. With reference to the 
other principle adopted in this Bill— 
namely, the transfer from the Justices 
of the Peace of jurisdiction in respect 
of offences against the Game Laws—he 
concurred with the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for South Ayr- 
shire (Colonel Alexander) when he said 
that the majority of the Justices of the 
Peace in Scotland were quite willing 
to be relieved of that part of their 
duties. He could see nothing dero- 
gatory to them in the proposal that 
this jurisdiction should be transferred. 
Much of the criticism which had been 
passed by the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) upon this mea- 
sure could be satisfactorily met in Com- 
mittee. He heard the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) with some 
surprise state that his reason for sup- 
porting the Bill was that it did inter- 
fere with freedom of contract. He (Mr. 
Ramsay) regretted to hear the expres- 
sion of such a sentiment in that House. 
He should be very loath to support any 
Bill which aimed at placing the farmers 
of Scotland under a system of tutelage, 
under which they would have done for 
them by law that which they were quite 
competent and willing to do for them- 
selves. But he had other objections to 
the Bill, which would be better stated in 
Committee. In particular he agreed 
with the hon. Baronet opposite, the 
Member for East Aberdeenshire, in ob- 
jecting to the proposal to apply a dif- 
ferent law to the tenant from that which 
was applied to the landlord. Why 
should the landlord be denuded of any 
legal remedy for the enforcement of a 
contract into which a tenant voluntarily 
entered, while the latter was to have 
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full liberty to apply such a remedy as 
against his landlord? He thought any- 
thing more unfair could hardly be pro- 
posed; and if no other hon. Member 
should take exception to that provision, 
he would move in Committee that the 
8th clause be omitted from the Bill. 
There were other points upon which he 
might dwell; but as they would have 
ample opportunity in Committee to dis- 
cuss the details of the measure, he 
would not occupy the time of the House 
further than to say that he should give 
his cordial support to the ‘second read- 


ing. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, that he 
ventured to differ from some hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and also from his hon. 
Friend behind (Sir Alexander Gordon) 
with regard to the course Her Majesty’s 
Government would adopt on this Bill. 
Although we had had until now but 
one speaker from behind the Ministerial 
benches, and he had spoken in a spirit 
hostile to the principle of the Bill, he 
could not help thinking that the Govern- 
ment, taking into consideration all the 
measures which had been so frequently 
discussed in this House and the counties 
with regard to the question of the Game 
Laws in Scotland, and seeing nothing 
had been yet done, would support the 
second reading of the Bill. It could not 
be denied for one moment that this 
Game question occupied a very promi- 
nent place in all political addresses of 
hon. Members in Scotland; yet, although 
this Parliament had been sitting now for 
more than three years, no attempt on the 
part of the Government had been made 
to pass any measure which could be said 
to afford any amount of relief at all to 
the tenant-farmers of Scotland in this 
matter, and this consideration ought to 
induce the House to interpose in favour 
of this Bill at this moment. It would 
be a matter of satisfaction, at least to 
the farmers of the North, where high 
rents had to be paid, and a large 
labour bill and vast outlay had to be 
incurred, if the House of Commons at 
the present moment were prepared to 
legislate finally on the question. All 
who had any knowledge of agriculture 
knew perfectly well that unless the crops 
were reasonably protected from the ra- 
vages of hares and rabbits and other 
game, the tenants could not reap the 
benefit of the large capital which they 
put into the land. If that protection 
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were given, it would give not onl ti- 
wah to them, bet would pbc 
Scotland that the pledges given by 
Scotch Members with regard to this 
question were not allowed to remain 
unfulfilled. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Aberdeenshire talked of the Bill 
as if it only applied to his own particular 
county. Of course, he (Mr. M. Stewart) 
could not be as cognizant as his hon. 
Friend was of the state of that county, 
but he knew that the Bill would very 
much assist many counties in the South- 
ern parts of Scotland, and would give more 
satisfaction than other Bills introduced 
into that House. The hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) had made a 
speech in which, while he supported the 
principle of the Bill, he disclosed a strong 
predilection in favour of his own pet 
measure—of which, however, no Notice 
appeared to have been given for the 
present Session. All knew that the 
feeling of the House in past Sessions 
was antagonistic to the principles of the 
hon. Member’s measure ; they also knew 
that it would be impossible to bring for- 
ward at the present time a Bill pro- 
posing to interfere with freedom of con- 
tract with any chance of passing. There- 
fore, he did not think that they would 
hear very much more of the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire, or of mea- 
sures of that character. But here they 
had a Bill which he maintained did not 
interfere with freedom of contract. He 
need not repeat the argument which had 
been so well stated by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for South Ayrshire (Colonel 
Alexander). He thought it quite clear 
that if contracts were entered into by 
two parties, all that Parliament could do 
was to see that they were reasonably 
carried out; and that was all that was 
proposed in this Bill. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for East Aberdeenshire (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) had pointed out 
many objections that arose to the work- 
ing of the Bill. He told them they 
would not be able to distinguish between 
damage done by hares and rabbits, and 
that occasioned by sheep. He (Mr. M. 
Stewart) knew no practical farmer in or 
out of the House who would tell them 
he had any difficulty in distinguishing 
the teeth marks of the animals which 
had bitten a turnip. Then his hon. 
Friend took exception to the proviso 
that Looe should be given within three 
wee 
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Sm ALEXANDER GORDON: Will 
ou allow me to say that damage done 
a game is within three weeks, the 
damage done by sheep and their feet 
marks may be six months. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he said 
teeth marks, not sheep marks. He un- 
derstood his hon. Friend that he had 
great objections to that term of three 
weeks—he seemed to argue it was more 
than three weeks, and his first argument 
went to prove that. Now, within three 
weeks might mean the very next day 
after the damage had been committed ; 
it did not necessarily follow that it was up 
to the time of the expiry of those three 
weeks. Then, again, his hon. Friend 
said that the Bill did not touch the Game 
regulations of that part of the county 
with which he was connected. Well, if 
it did not, why take so much exception 
to it, and why find so much fault? 
He (Mr. M. Stewart) could again tell 
him it favourably affected many other 
parts of Scotland. Among other in- 
stances, he objected to that clause which 
prevented proceedings being taken 
against a tenant by interdict. That was 


a question which would have to be more 
fully discussed. He (Mr. M. Stewart) 


thought there was a great deal to be 
said on both sides of the question. It 
was at times a very great hardship to 
proceed against a respectable young 
tenant-farmer, whose only fault was that 
he had amused himself beyond the verge 
of prudence; but, on the other hand, 
there were many who did not care for a 
small fine which would be imposed by 
civil action, and therefore who would 
practically escape the law altogether. 
There was only one more point to which 
he (Mr. M. Stewart) wished to draw the 
attention of the House, and that was 
with regard to the feeling of the magis- 
trates on the subject of any transfer of 
their jurisdiction. As far as his expe- 
rience of magistrates went, he could not 
believe that there was that strong emo- 
tional feeling which was described last 
year from the front bench against the 
taking away the power and authority of 
magistrates. He did not think that 
among the Scotch magistrates at least— 
who had very much less magisterial 
work than those of England, and who 
very seldom met in quarter sessions or 
petty session—he could name one who 
would in the slightest degree feel ag- 
grieved if this jurisdiction, often invi- 
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dious and disagreeable, were taken 
away from him, or who would consider 
he was having any portion of the dignity 
of his office removed. He had much 
pleasure in supporting the hon. Member 
for Linlithgowshire (Mr. M‘Lagan) in 
his endeavour to pass this Bill into law, 
and thanked his hon. Friend for intro- 
ducing it. 

Cotone, MURE said, he entirely con- 
curred in the expression which fell from 
the hon. and gallant Member for South 
Ayrshire (Colonel Alexander) when he 
said that he thought the hon. Member 
for Linlithgowshire had grappled with 
the subject in such a manner as to afford _ 
a fair prospect of its being brought to 
a satisfactory conclusion. The Scotch 
Members were greatly indebted to the 
hon. Member for his persevering ef- 
forts. There was one remark which 
fell from the hon. Member for Forfar- 
shire (Mr. Barclay) with which he could 
not agree. The hon. Member said he 
felt gratification in finding that Parlia- 
ment was invited to step in to interfere 
with the freedom of contract. Now, if 
there was one thing which he disliked in 
the Bill it was that it had been thought 
necessary that Parliament should step in 
to interfere with the right of contract. 
The whole difficulty, however, in con- 
nection with the Game question in Scot- 
land had undoubtedly been that of defin- 
ing what the damage was. He thought, 
on the whole, that the landlords-of Scot- 
land were reasonable, and that, on the 
whole, the tenants were reasonable ; 
but when the matter of contract was 
brought before them the great difficulty 
had always been to define the amount 
of damage; and that was a point which 
the hon. Member for Linlithgowshire 
had successfully grappled with in his 
Bill. For that reason, he was disposed 
to waive his dislike to the indirect inter- 
ference with the freedom of contract 
which undoubtedly was to be found in 
the measure. One good feature of the 
Bill was that it assimilated the law of 
Scotland to the law of England. In 
Scotland, tenants had always pointed it 
out as a grievance that the prior right 
to the game did not belong to them, 
whereas in England the tenants had 
that right. That had always been a 
grievance with the Scotch farmers. 
But if there was one provision of the 
Bill more valuable than another, it was 
the transfer of the jurisdiction in Game 
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Law cases from the magistrate to the 
sheriff. No persons could desire to do 
their duty more impartially than the 
magistrates of Scotland, but most of 
them were proprietors of land, and pro- 
bably game preservers; and when a 
game question came before them, no 
matter how strong their desire might be 
to act impartially, they formed a tribunal 
to a certain extent tainted. They were 
interested in one view, and the tenant 
was interested in another. One point 
to which he desired to direct attention 
was the question of crops. The Bill 
applied to growing crops only, but in a 
large part of Scotland the growing crop 
was grass. The Scotch—at least in that 
district from which he came—were now 
competing with Gloucester and Cheshire 
farmers. The cheese-making in Wig- 
townshire and Ayrshire was one of the 
great industries in Scotland, and any 
practical farmer here would agree with 
him that nothing could be more grievous 
or disheartening to the tenants of Wig- 
townshire and Ayrshire, who had entered 
into competition with the great cheese- 
making counties in England, than to 
find themselves thwarted in the competi- 


tion by the injury to their crops which 
all kinds of game—hares particularly— 
unquestionably did in some Scotch dis- 


tricts. In this view it was even more 
important that the Bill should apply to 
growing grass than to the crops to which 
it referred. Another reason why he ap- 
proved this Bill was that it set aside en- 
tirely the idea that hares were to be 
removed out of the protection of the 
Game Laws. Nothing in his mind would 
be more injurious to the tenant. In 
the populous part of Scotland where he 
lived, he had no hesitation in saying 
that a proposal of so sweeping a nature 
would be far from satisfactory to farmers 
as well as to landlords. The agitation 
about game in Scotland was not now 
nearly so great as it used to be. The 
reason was that the discussion on the 
subject, and the growing common-sense 
of the landlords and tenants had re- 
sulted in their taking a far more rea- 
sonable view of the Game question 
than they did some years ago. He re- 
membered, when discussing the policy 
of the different Game Bills before Par- 
liament previous to the General Elec- 
tion, when the Game question formed 
one staple of political discussion—which 
was perhaps one of the worst features of 
Colonel Mure 
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the unsettled condition of this question 
—-several tenant-farmers implored him | 
not to persist in a design he had formed 
of removing a. game-keeper from his pro- 

erty; for they said—‘‘If you move 
fiir we shall have our farms swept by 
poachers, our gates and fences destroyed, 
and we shall have no protection whatever 
for our property.” That was a fair illus- 
tration of the point he wished to impress 
on the House—namely, that farmers, 
while attaching great importance to pro- 
tection from the ravages of hares and 
rabbits, also attached great importance to 
the protection afforded them by the Game 
Laws. There were points in this mea- 
sure, no doubt, which could be amended 
in Committee—in particular he recom- 
mended for consideration the point with 
regard to grass crops —but he must again 
congratulate the hon. Member on havin 
brought in his Bill, and hoped it woul 
pass the second reading. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he agreed that it 
was desirable that this game question 
should be settled, for it was a source of 
heartburning to Scotland. The hon. 
Member for the Falkirk Burghs (Mr. 
Ramsay) entirely expressed his (Lord 
Elcho’s) own opinion when he said 
it was not wise to do for men what 
they could do for themselves. That 
was sound policy which should guide 
legislation on this subject. In re- 
gard to any general legislation upon 
it, he thought it would be better left 
in the hands of the Goverrment than 
in those of private Members. There 
was a mass of information in the Blue 
Books at the disposal of the Government, 
and if they would turn their hands to it 
they would elaborate from that a useful 
measure. He did not intend on this 
occasion to oppose the second reading 
of the Bill. Last year he thought it his 
duty to oppose it, and indeed he was 
asked to move its rejection on account 
of its interference with contract. Some 
said that it did still, and some said that 
it did not, interfere with freedom of 
contract. The same thing was said last 
year. To night they had had a very 
eloquent speech from his hon. and gallant 
Friend behind him the Member for South 
Ayrshire (Colonel Alexander). When 
he found Gentlemen whose views on this 
question of interference with contract 
were diametrically opposed to his own, 
supporting the Bill on the very ground 
that it did interfere with om of 
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contract, he thought there was ipso 
facto good ground that the enemy was 
in the right, and that this unsound policy 
did exist in the Bill. The hon. Member 
for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) held the 
same language this year as he did last 
year upon this question of contract. 
The hon. Member for Forfarshire sup- 
ported the Bill on the very ground that 
it did interfere with freedom of contract, 
though he thought it did not interfere 
enough. The hon. and gallant Member 
for East Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) supported the Bill last year on 
the ground that it did interfere ; but he 
thought that this year the interference 
was not so great, and therefore he did 
not like it now. But the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Barclay) thought it still an 
interference with contract, and that was 
why he supported the Bill this year, in 
full confidence that, when under not a 
‘“‘traditional,’? but some other sort of 
House of Commons, he would be able to 
push his principle to greater lengths. 
He (Lord Elcho) was bound to do this 
justice to his hon. Friend opposite 
the Member for West Lothian (Mr. 
M‘Lagan), and to say that last year’s 
Bill was evidently more clearly an in- 
terference with freedom of contract than 
this year’s. The Government last year 
felt it to be so, and they put down 
words which, in their opinion, guarded 
this freedom of contract; and these 
words his hon. Friend had adopted. 
He (Lord Elcho) felt that till they heard 
the explanation of the Government as to 
how far they thought the words they put 
down last year did or did not protect them 
from that interference with contract, it 
would be impertinent on his part to 
maintain that it had not given that 
protection. The Government had been 
placed in their present position mainly 
because the country trusted to them to 
maintain the security of property and 
the freedom of making contract between 
man and man. That was the principle 
they had upheld in the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, and the House had a 
right to expect from them that they 
would allow no legislation te pass which 
infringed the principle of Fberty for 
sane full-grown men to make their bar- 
gains with each other. In the confidence 
that the Government would be careful 
to guard against this interference, he 
would accede to the second reading of 
the Bill. 
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Viscount MACDUFF was understood 
to say that he had not had the good 
fortune to hear the remarks of the hon. 
and gallant Member for South Ayrshire, 
but he understood that he had taken ex- 
ception to something which he (Viscount 
Macduff) had said last year when this 
Bill was under discussion. He rose, there- 
fore, to say that he adhered to everyone 
of the opinions he then submitted to the 
House. He added that he was certain 
that this question would never be settled 
by any Bill which was not drawn up on 
the lines of the one which had been in- 
troduced into the House by the hon. 
and gallant Member for East Aberdeen- 
shire. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: It is not 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to offer any opposition to the second 
reading of the Bill which has been in- 
troduced by the hon. Member for Lin- 
lithgow. But in consequence of some 
observations that have been made in the 
course of this discussion, and in conse- 
quence of what has fallen from the noble 
Lord the Member for East Lothian (Lord 
Elcho), it is absolutely necessary that I 
should say something with regard to the 
position we occupy in relation to this 
Bill. It has been said that all the 
Amendments of which Notice was given 
by my Predecessor in office last year 
have been given effect to in the present 
Bill. That is so far the case; but I 
must call the attention of the House to 
the fact that these Amendments, of 
which Notice was given by the late 
Lord Advocate, did not constitute the 
whole of the objections which the Go- 
vernment had to urge against the mea- 
sure. On the contrary, there were other 
objections stated by private Members 
against certain clauses of the Bill of very 
great importance, to which the objections 
then stated by the Lord Advocate were 
simply supplementary. I do not intend 
to go into details which may be discussed 
in Committee; but I think it is due to 
the hon. Member who has introduced 
this Bill to inform him fairly of the 
points which we conceive are still open 
to re-consideration, and which I now 
recommend to his consideration before 
this Bill passes on to a further stage. It 
appears to me that this Bill does not 
interfere in any proper sense of the ex- 

ression with the freedom of contract. 
+ makes—and this appears to me to be 
the leading principle of the Bill—what 
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seem to me very fair and reasonable 
geremne for ascertaining the damage 

one by game as between landlord and 
tenant. That is a duty which is thrown 
upon the Courts of Law in Scotland, and 
I think the Legislature are quite entitled 
to require that in this matter the law 
shall be placed on such a footing that 
Courts of Law shall be able to deal 
equitably and fairly with these questions 
as they arise. Now, I venture to doubt 
whether at present the state of the law 
in Scotland is such as to admit of that 
fair and equitable treatment of these 
questions when they do arise, for under 
long leases of 19 years—which is the 
general duration of leases in arable and 
agricultural subjects—where there is no 
special stipulation for regulating game 
damages, the implied condition is that 
the tenant shall submit, without having 
the right to claim damages, to as much 
injury as could be inflicted upon his 
crops by the average stock of game upon 
his farm at the time when he entered 
upon his lease. And accordingly, about 
the 15th or 16th year of the currency of 
the lease, when the period of its duration 
has nearly expired, and a Court of Law 


is called upon to estimate damage due to 
the tenant, it may be quite a simple thing 
to estimate the loss occasioned by injury 
from game during the year in which the 


claim is made. But that is not the 
measure of the tenant’s right. In order 
to obtain the measure of the tenant’s 
right, you have to dispose of two very 
speculative questions—first, what the 
average amount of game was upon the 
farm 15 years before; and when you 
have ascertained that factor, you have 
in the second place to estimate how 
much that average stock would have 
eaten had it been upon the farm during 
the year for which the claim is made. 
And that which the present Bill appears 
to me, in its leading principle, to pro- 
vide, is this, that after ascertaining the 
total damage done in the year for which 
damage is claimed, the parties them- 
selves shall furnish the Court with a fair 
contract measure, in money value, of 
the amount of damage to which it is 
stipulated that the tenant shall sub- 
mit, instead of leaving that amount a 
matter of implication and speculation. 
Accordingly, the Bill provides that it 
must be arranged by contract between 
the contracting parties what shall be 
the factor that is to be deducted from 


The Lord Advocate 


{COMMONS} 
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the actual damage done to the crop. 
That is not taking from the parties 
the liberty of contract. The Bill merely 
compels the parties who seek a re- 
medy to settle in their contract what 
that remedy shall be. But there are 
some points in this Bill upon which 
objections were stated last year, and to 
these I shall very briefly advert, because 
it appears to me that as yet the Bill 
does not satisfactorily dispose of them. 
In the beginning of the 4th clause 
the words of the Bill apply to all land, 
whether arable, or grass, or stone, or 
heather, or moss, or whatever the com- 
position of the farm may be. But when 
you come to the clauses regulating 
damages, the expressions used are li- 
mited to cereal crops and green crops. 
It appears to me to be a proper matter 
for consideration how far the scope of 
this Bill should be extended to all land, 
or whether you are to assimilate a deer 
forest or mere grouse land having 
heather upon it, to a farm where there 
are crops of various kinds, including 
grass, not being mere natural vegeta- 
tion, but the results produced by capital, 
skill, and mechanical appliances. There 
are various other matters introduced into 
in this Bill which did not appear in the 
last. For instance—“ wild birds,” and 
also ‘‘ wild animals.’”’ I am quite aware 
that there are wild animals which are very 
nearly allied to game, but these deer and 
roedeer it would be easy to name in a Bill 
like this. Still the words ‘‘ wild birds” 
and ‘‘ wild animals” are very wide. IfI 
may say so, they cover everything from 
a wood pigeon to a sparrow, and from a 
roedeer to a rat. I can hardly think 
that this was seriously intended by the 
framer of the Bill. I would further 
suggest that the very introduction of 
wild birds is objectionable ; and I think 
crows, sparrows, and so forth, ought to 
be omitted from the Bill altogether, for 
reasons which have already been stated 
in the course of this discussion. If these 
are to be retained, I fear that by this 
Bill—which in some respects is to my 
mind a very useful Bill—we shall only 
relieve our Judges from one onerous 
duty in order to impose upon them an- 
other still more difficult. Let me call 
the attention of the House to clause 5 of 
the Bill. The tenant is to give notice if 
he is of opinion that damage has been 
done to his crops by game, “ wild birds, 
and wild animals harboured on the 
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lands of the lessor in any one year 
during the lease.” It might be difficult to 
tell how many head of game were on a 
farm 10 or 15 years before; but the 
duty that would be laid on a Judge who 
has to decide this matter, if he decides 
according to the letter of this clause, 
will be that of discovering out of a 
iven number of crows or pigeons which 
fc stroyed the tenant’s crops, how many 
and what proportion were harboured 
on the lands of the lessor, and how 
many on the lands of his neighbours. 
I would suggest to my hon. Friend 
that the Government cannot in Com- 
mittee support any proposal of that 
kind. In regard to the mode of carrying 
out the provisions of the Bill, I appre- 
ciate the importance of a simple re- 
medy, and shall be prepared to give my 
hon. Friend any assistance I can in de- 
vising means for attaining this desirable 
result. As to making the Sheriff’s 
judgment depend on the valuation of 
one valuator, I know the difficulty of 
getting valuators who do not look at the 
question either from one side or the 
other, and I submit that the proposal 


requires re-consideration. We have been 
told by the hon. and gallant Member 


for East; Aberdeenshire that in some 
cases which have occurred—and this 
statement was assented to by my hon. and 
gallant Friend opposite the Member for 
Kincardineshire—the Sheriff found diffi- 
culty in deciding game damages, because 
the valuators took such opposite views 
that he did not think they were speak- 
ing of the same case. It would be un- 
satisfactory to have valuators appointed 
who were in the habit of valuing solely 
for landlords; and, on the other hand it 
would be equally objectionable to have 
the assistance of valuators who were in 
the habit of valuing solely for tenants. 
I think it would be well to give the 
Judge discretion as to whom he should 
callin aid. The only other clause on 
which I will make a remark is the 
8th, which appears to me to take away 
from the landlord the only remedy 
which can be in the least degree effectual 
to him for enforcing the contract. It is 
impossible to assimilate the remedies 
given to the lessor and the lessee, be- 
cause the claim of the tenant for damages 
has no resemblance to the lessor’s re- 
served right to game, and he therefore 
can have no corresponding means of 
enforcing it, And 1 would venture to 
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that where, in terms of this 
Bill, a lessor reserves his right to e, 
it may be, and 5g Bagre cases wl bo, 
for the e of enjoying personally 
the peo of the field. ‘Well, if he does 
so, I venture to think that is not a re- 
served interest which is estimable in 
money, or that the Sheriff can tell how 
much pecuniary damage the proprietor 
who lost his season’s shooting through 
the lessee’s breach of contract, suffered 
from having to remain in his own house, 
or from having to travel on the Continent. 
I wish to consider whether, in a Bill 
like this, which sanctions a contract by 
which a landlord is to retain the sole 
and exclusive right, upon certain condi- 
tions in the Bill specified, of shooting 
his own game on his own property, it is 
right red proper in the same breath to 
take away from him the only remedy 
which can possibly ensure his enjoyment 
of the right. In conclusion, I have to 
call the attention of the hon. Member 
(Mr. M’Lagan) to the important amend- 
ments touching the Inland Revenue 
Laws suggested by my Predecessor, but 
which have not been given effect to by 
this Bill. One relates to the gun licence. 
If the opposition intimated last year to 
the proposed partial repeal of the gun 
tax were successful, it appears to me 
that there would be no necessity for 
Clauses 9 and 10 of this Bill; for my 
hon. Friend must be aware that under 
the Act 11 and 12 Vict., c. 30, it is 
not necessary for any person in Scotland 
having a right to kill hares to take out 
@ game certificate; and, that if he ex- 
ercise that right in his own person, or 
by means of any other person having 
a written authority from him, he does 
not incur any legal liability. These are 
all the observations which occur togme 
at present. I have thought it mght 
to state them more at large than I other- 
wise should have done, td prevent mis- 
conception as to the terms on which the 
Government have intimated their posi- 
tion in regard to the second reading of 
this Bill. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN, in reply, said, he 
could not but think that his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for South 
Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon) 
in criticizing the Bill had been some- 
what hypercritical. He denied that the 
present Bill would in any way interfere 
with liberty of contract. The Bill would 
not interfere with liberty of contract, 
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because the landlord would be allowed 
to reserve the game or to do as he 
thought proper; if, however, he did 
not insert a clause to that effect in the 
lease, the common law would take its 
course. Of course, he should be happy 
to consider any Amendments in Com- 
mittee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time and committed 
for Tuesday 6th March. 


REGISTRATION OF BOROUGH VOTERS 
BILL—[Br1z 38.] 
(Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Boord.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, after referring in detail to 
former similar Bills, said, the principle 
of the measure was the assimilation of 
the Parliamentary and municipal regis- 
ters as far as the preparation of the 
first list and the revision were concerned. 
In the operation of the existing law of 
registration of voters great injustice was 
frequently done to persons who were 
entitled to have their names entered in 
the register. This was not the only Bill 
before the House which dealt with the 
subject of registration. The hon. and 
learned Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
Marten) and the hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Boord) had both Bills 
of their own, and he had hoped that the 
three Bills would have been allowed to 
pass a second reading, that they would 
then be referred to a Select Committee, 
and that next year the Government 
might take the subject up and deal with 
it themselves. He had been informed, 
however, that the Government intended 
to oppose the Bill, their opposition being 
founded, not upon the general principle 
of the measure, but upon certain clauses 
contained in it, the Government holding 
that it was not a Registration Bill, but 
a Reform Bill, because it touched the 
qualification of voters. He maintained, 
however, that it dealt with qualification 
only in a very small way. He begged 
to move the second reading of the Bill, 
and trusted the House would assent to 
the proposal. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 


Mr. U'Lagan 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GORST said, he considered it 
his duty to oppose the second reading of 
the Bill. He could not see any practical 
good to be derived from the annual in- 
troduction of these Bills, which did not 
attempt to consolidate the law of regis- 
tration, but touched only isolated por- 
tions of the law. The subject was one 
which might be far more appropriately 
dealt with by the Government. The 
Bill, notwithstanding the hon. Baronet’s 
disclaimer, was a Reform Bill in dis. 
guise, and as such he must regard it. 
When the time came, as come it 
would, that it might be necessary to 
deal with the Parliamentary and muni- 
cipal registration of voters, the party to 
take the matter up and introduce a Bill 
to deal with the franchise in such a 
manner as might appear to require re- 
form was the Government. The hon. 


Baronet, in dealing with the lodger fran- 
chise, said his object was that every 
lodger who paid rent should be entitled 
to a vote; but if that were admitted the 
Parliamentary and municipal franchises 
would be swamped with lodgers paying 
a very small rent. 


And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


GENERAL CARRIERS’ ACT. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the operation of the Act 11 Geo. 4 and 1 Will 4, 
c. 68, commonly called ‘The Geaeral Carriers’ 
Act.’”’—(Sir Henry Jackson.) 

And, on March 5, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Sir Cuartes AppERLEY, Mr. Caven- 
pish Bentinck, Mr. Brockxienvurst, Mr. 
Mavrice Brooxs, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Campsett- 
BannerMAN, Mr. Fresurirecp, Mr. Arrorney 
GeneraL for Iretanp, Mr. Goutpney, Mr. 
Sravetey Hinz, Mr. Larne, Mr. Leeman, Mr. 
Masenpiz, Mr. Mortey, Mr. Pemperron, Mr. 
Sart, Sir Epwarp Warkrix, Mr. WuirtweEtt, 
and Sir Henry Jackson :—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


UNION OF BENEFICES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Artnur Mutts, Bill to 
make better provision for the Union of Con- 
tiguous Benefices, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Arruur Miuts and Sir Harcourr Joun- 
STONE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 95.] 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT ABOLITION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Perasz, Bill to abolish 
the Punishment of Death, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Pease, Mr. Leeman, and Mr. 
M‘Laren. 

Bill presented, and read. the first time. [Bill 96.] 
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VACCINATION LAW (PENALTIES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Pzasz, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Vaccination, so far as accumu- 
lating ties are concerned, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Pease, Mr. James, Mr. 
MunbeE.ua, and Mr. Leeman. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 97.] 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS PROTECTION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. H. B. Suerman, Bill for 
the ‘better Protection of Railway Passengers, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. H. B. Sxermpan, 
Mr. Asupury, Mr. Toomas Cave, Mr. ANDER- 
son, and Mr. GourLey. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 98.] 


HIGH ‘COURT OF JUSTICE (COSTS) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Henry Jackson, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the taxation of Costs 
in the High Court of Justice, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. Leeman, and 
Mr. ALFRED Marten. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 99.] 


House adjourned at ten 


minutes before Six 
of the clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 22nd February, 1877. 


TURKEY. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: I rise 
to put a Question to the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government, of which I 
have given him private Notice. In the 
debate of Tuesday night the noble Earl 
said : 


“Now, I wish to give to the House the most 
striking illustration of the complete ignorance 
that pervaded not England alone, but the whole 
world, the whole of Europe, and especially those 
countries nearest to the spot where those atroci- 
ties were committed, and whose border popula- 
tions were, above all others, most deeply in- 
terested in the matter. When the three Imperial 
Powers met to compose the Berlin Memorandum 
they composed it with an aggravation of all 
their charges against the Porte, which was a 
very natural and diplomatic course to adopt, 
and pointed in succession to every circumstance 
ad invidiam that had occurred since the publica- 
tion and failure of the Andrassy Note; and yet, 
although Germany, Austria, and Russia were 
the Powers that concocted that celebrated State 
paper, not a single allusion is made in it to the 

ulgarian atrocities, notwithstanding all of them 
had been perpetrated a fortnight or three weeks 
before it was drawn up.” 


{Fuspvany 22,1877} Personal Explanation. 
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Now, my Lords, since the debate I have 
referred to the Blue Book, and I find 
that the Berlin Memorandum was com- 
municated to the Representatives of the 
Six Powers on the 13th of May, and 
from the report of Vice Consul Dupuis 
and other documents it appears that at 
Batak on May 9—that is, four days pre- 
vious—there was a wholesale massacre 
of about 5,000 persons; at Perushtitza 
on May 13, of 750; and at Boyadjikeui, 
on May 24, of 149. It is not, indeed, 
necessary to mention the various dates 
at which massacres were committed after 
the 13th of May. I think I have stated 
enough to convince the House and the 
noble Earl that there are some incon- 
sistencies, real or apparent, between the 
facts as they appear in the Blue Book 
and the statement made by him on Tues- 
day night. I, therefore, beg to ask the 
noble Earl whether those inconsistencies 
are real or only apparent? 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: I 
have received from the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Granville) an intima- 
tion of his intention to make an ™ 

iry, connected with the inquiry o 
= in Earl, and I shall be able 
to answer both inquiries at the same 
time. 

Eart GRANVILLE: In that case, 
with the noble Ear!’s permission, Ishould 
prefer to put my Recalls before he 
answers it. The noble Earl in the de- 
bate said— 

‘* But the truth is this, we have heard some- 
thing in these debates about Consular agents, 
and the information that could be obtained by 
their means; but the truth is this, that these 
atrocities were perpetrated in parts of Turkey 
which are almost denuded of Consular super- 
vision, there being no commercial demands for 
such agencies, and the Government of a past 
day—I will not inquire what were their politics, 
representing a commercial country—having cvt 
off all Consular agencies in that part of the 
Turkish Empire.” 

That is the report of Zhe Times, and it 
concurs with my recollection of the 
words used by the noble Earl. As the 
statement twice said to be the truth of 
the matter did not coincide with my 
recollection of a transaction with which 
I had something to do, I asked the noble 
Earl whether he could state the names 
of the places from which Consular super- 
vision had beenremoved. This the noble 
Earl was unable to do at the moment, 
but with his usual courtesy promised the 
information ; and added that he did not 
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blame the action of the Government, 
which had its origin in the House 
of Commons. In this he was per- 
fectly right; but my recollection does 
not further coincide with his. In con- 
sequence of a Resolution of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons .on 
the Consular Service Lord Clarendon 
decided to have an inquiry on the spot. 
This decision I carried out, and Mr. 
Kennedy, a most competent person, was 
sent specially to Turkey. He found 
that an alteration had been made by 
the Government with regard to the 
Vilayet system, and that large districts 
were placed under one Governor, and 
that these Governors were apt to play 
one Consul against another; and he 
therefore recommended a system by 
which a Consul should reside at the seat 
of Government with Vice Consuls under 
him. I concurred generally in these 
recommendations; and the result was, 
as regards Turkey, one Consulate was 
abolished at Janina in Albania, leaving 
only a Consular Agent there; the Con- 
sulate at Monastir, in Macedonia, was 
reduced in rank and emoluments; and 
at Varna the emoluments of a Vice Con- 
sulate were diminished. In the four 
remaining cases of changes in Consular 
establishments in European Turkey, the 
emoluments were, in different degrees, 
in each case increased. I am not aware 
of any action at all in respect of any 
Consular establishment in that part of 
European Turkey where the atrocities 
were committed. I may mention that 
the Foreign Office was pressed from out- 
side to abolish the Consulship at Adria- 
nople—to which I could not consent, 
conceiving it would not be for the public 
advantage. The Estimates carrying out 
these changes were prepared by the late 
Government, but they were examined, 
adopted, and presented to Parliament 
by the noble Earl’s Administration. I 
therefore take the liberty of asking the 
noble Earl again which were the places 
in that portion of Turkey in which the 
atrocities were committed from which 
Consular supervision had been taken 
away? 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD : 
With reference to the Questions that 
have been addressed to me by the two 
noble Earls, noble Lords will remember 
—if they can remember the observa- 
tions I addressed to the House on that 
occasion—that the observations I made 


Earl Granville 


{LORDS} 
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on the points respecting which these 
Questions have been addressed to me 
were casual remarks, that there wag 
nothing in the Motion of the noble Duke, 
nothing in the speech which he then 
delivered, and nothing which occurred 
in the course of the debate itself, which 
could have led me to believe that the 
lamentable incidents which have occurred 
in Bulgaria or any information which 
had been received by the Government 
in reference to those incidents would be 
made the subject of question in that de- 
bate. What happened was this. Before 
the Leader of the Opposition spoke, anoble 
Earl, who approved the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government generally in the 
transactions the subject of the discus- 
sion, severely impugned the conduct of 
the Government in regard to the Bul- 
garian atrocities, and stated that the 
agitation which had been excited in 
the autumn when those atrocities became 
known had been caused by the Govern- 
ment not having imparted to Parlia- 
ment and the public the information 
they had received. My Lords, you must 
feel that was a very grave accusation to 
make, and it was impossible for me— 
although directing my argument to the 
subject which had been brought under 
our consideration with great ability by 
the noble Duke—not to advert to those 
observations of the noble Earl. HadI 
been in the least aware that the inci- 
dents in Bulgaria and the conduct of the 
Government in reference to the atrocities 
would be called in question, I should, 
of course, have refreshed my memory 
before entering on the debate by a re- 
ference to the Papers on those points; 
I should have made no statements re- 
specting the Consular Service, or any- 
thing else, without having the documents 
at hand to bear me out. But that was 
not the position of affairs. The matter 
was introduced most unexpectedly and 
suddenly. It was one which I could not 
have anticipated to find brought forward, 
and I could speak only from my general 
knowledge of affairs. I think the prin- 
ciple on which a Minister should answer 
Questions addressed to him in Parlia- 
ment is a clear one. Heis bound to give 
Parliament the fullest information in his 
possession, provided that it is not con- 
fidential information or that its com- 
munication would not be detrimental 
to the interests of the State. But au- 
thentic information must be information 
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received from ible sources. It 
would not do for the Government to 
come down to Parliament and give in- 
formation merely because it had been 
received in society, however plausible it 
might seem, or however authoritative 
the private communication. I made no 
answer on these occasions until after 
consultation with my noble Friend the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and we then 
imparted to this House and to the House 
of Commons the information—I am per- 
fectly aware—the slight and vague infor- 
mation on the subject of these atrocities 
as they were at first reported tous. I 
am well aware how slight was that in- 
formation, but we gave all we could; 
and on subsequent occasions when we 
had fuller information we gave it also ; 
and therefore I trust we may not be 
considered guilty of the charge made 
against us that the agitation in the 
country was occasioned by our refusing 
to disclose information. Now, there is 
not the slightest doubt that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was ill-served on 
that occasion—they did not receive the 
information they ought to have received. 
I beg that in saying this I may not be 
understood as casting any imputation on 
the honourable and eminent gentleman 
who was then and is still our Ambas- 
sador to the Court of the Sultan. It 
must be remembered that Sir Henry 
Elliot was placed at that moment in 
very difficult circumstances. This is a 
consideration which is too frequently 
forgotten. Constantinople was in a most 
critical state. Revolutions were im- 
pending which afterwards occurred, and 
incidents were threatening which might 
have been more serious than those re- 
volutions. The mind of Sir Henry Elliot 
must have been on the strain during the 
whole of that time, and I have not the 
slightest doubt that any one placed in 
the same position would have acted in 
the same way. Sir Henry Elliot has a 
thorough knowledge of Constantinople 
and the Turks of that city—few men 
have greater—he was deficient in infor- 
mation as to the Provinces in which 
these atrocities occurred. That I attri- 
buted, and do attribute, to the Consular 
Service not having been adequate to 
the occasion, and that it had been 
improvidently reduced. The noble 
Earl mistakes me if he supposes 
that I made any charge against his 
Government in respect of that reduc- 
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tion. Quite the reverse. I did not at 
the moment clearly remember under 
what Government it was the Consular 
Service in Turkey had been reduced. 
Called on unexpectedly to address myself 
to the point, I rather thought that the 
reduction had been made by the Govern- 
ment of which I was a Member. But 
that matters little—whether it was by a 
Conservative Government or a Liberal 
Government—because the reduction had 
been made on the recommendation of a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
and no Minister would treat the recom- 
mendation of a Committee of the House 
of Commons on public expenditure but 
with the highest respect. Therefore, 
there was no desire on my part to attri- 
bute to the noble Ear! or the Government 
of which he was a Member the ill conse- 
quences, as I believe, of the reduction 
in the Consular Service. The noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) says I stated that the 
Consular Service had been reduced in 
that particular part of Turkey where 
those atrocities were perpetrated. I am 
not aware that I did so, but I do not 
dispute it. I never question the accu- 
racy of a report—though I never saw 
one that was accurate—because I know 
well that if we were to be entering 
into controversies as to the accuracy 
of reports it would be impossible ever to 
come to a conclusion on any human 
affair. Therefore I do not dispute it, 
though I do not rememberit. Now, my 
Lords, I do not know any instance in 
which the Consular Service was reduced 
in the immediate scene of the atrocities ; 
but there has been a great reduction of 
the Consular Service in Turkey. The 
first Committee on the Consular Ser- 
vice sat in 1858, and it made many 
recommendations which were carried 
into effect. Your Lordships will find 
that in consequence of those recom- 
mendations six Consuls or Consular 
Agents were abolished in Turkey. In 
1874 the Consulate at Janina, an impor- 
tant place, was abolished, and there was 
a reduction in the important post referred 
to by the noble Earl at Monastir, in Ma- 
cedonia. There have also been reduc- 
tions of Consuls to Vice Consuls. I do 
not wish at all to intimate that because 
aman is a Vice Consul only he may not 
be a very experienced servant of the 
Crown. I know there are many cases 
in which they have displayed much 
ability; but in most cases reductions 
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such as those must impair the efficiency 
of the particular service. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Will the noble 
Earl state the instances in which the 
Consulates have been reduced to Vice 
Consulates ? 

Tue Kart or BEACONSFIELD: I 
have no Papers here, but I shall have no 
difficulty in giving the names to the 
noble Earl. But what I allude to is not 
a solitary instance. It was the remem- 
brance of those circumstances, and speak- 
ing, as I must impress upon your Lord- 
ships, casually and to a point which I had 
not expected to have been raised in the 
debate, which induced me to make the 
observations I did on Tuesday night. 
Those localities to which the noble Karl 
has adverted have been and may again 
become scenes of great interest. They 
may become scenes of war, or they may 
become scenes of peace; but in either 
event they must attract constant atten- 
tion. I trust they will be scenes of 


peace; for I do not yet despair of the 
common-sense of the Porte, and I have 
much confidence in the wise unanimity 
of the Great Powers; but whether they 
be the scenes of peace or the scenes of 
war, no doubt they will attract and even 


absorb the attention of the nation, and 
therefore I am sure your Lordships will 
hear with satisfaction that the whole 
subject of the Consular Agents in this 
part of the world has been for some 
time under the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government, who intend to 
make a proposal to Parliament which, 
whether by changes or modifications, 
will we hope lead to considerable im- 
provement in that service, and do away 
with those causes which, in our opinion, 
now impair its efficiency. I will now 
say a word in reply to the Question ad- 
dressed to me by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Rosebery) on the subject of 
Bulgarian atrocities. I spoke from 
memory ; but, speaking from memory, 
I cannot see any substantial diffe- 
rence between what I stated and the 
facts. The facts stated by the noble 
Earl do not seem to be so exact as he 
described them to be. What happened 
with regard to the Berlin Memorandum? 
The Berlin Memorandum was commu- 
nicated on the 13th of May. The first 
Bulgarian outrage occurred on the Ist 
of May; and every day was more or less 
signalized by excesses. If, then, the 
lst of May saw the commencement of 
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those outrages, I was not particular! 
unfounded in my expression when 
said that those incidents occurred a fort- 
night before the delivery of the Berlin 
Note. The noble Earl referred to the 
case of Batak. These excesses were not 
known to Parliament when its attention 
was first called to the subject. The 
horrible scene that took place at Batak 
was not the cause of the indignation 
which was expressed so unmistakeably 
in Parliament, and especially in the 
House of Commons. The outrages and 
massacres which occasioned that great 
ebullition of feeling in the House of 
Commons were those that took place in 
the early part of May, and Batak, which 
exceeds them all in horrors and infamy, 
was absolutely discovered by Mr. Baring 
on his mission. It had not been reported 
by the American Missionaries or by Mr. 
Schuyler himself, who took such an 
active part in sending information to 
this country. Though it was undoubt- 
edly one of the most terrible of all the 
scenes that occurred in Bulgaria, it was 
not discovered till Mr. Baring’s subse- 
quent investigations into those atrocities. 
When you find that the three Imperial 
Courts, two of which were intimately con- 
nected with that part of the world and 
had extensive commercial relations with 
it—when you find that, sitting in council 
on the 13th, they were not aware of mas- 
sacres commenced on the Ist of May, it 
is a proof that however ill-informed the 
English Government was it was no worse 
off than the others. It had not the ad- 
vantage of the two Imperial Courts 
either from its commercial relations or 
the presence among its subjects of those 
who took a very active part in these 
transactions: is it surprising then that 
the English Government should have 
been so ill-informed, when neither the 
Prussian nor Austrian Governments ap- 
peared to be cognizant of these tran- 
sactions? I have endeavoured to place 
before you—I trust with the utmost 
candour—what my views are upon the 
subject. The spirit of my observations, 
as I think entirely indicated, was that 
there has been a large and unwise re- 
duction of the Consular Service in 
Turkey, and that, though the British 
Government was imperfectly informed 
of what occurred in Bulgaria, those who 
had the greater advantages of position 
and circumstances were not better in- 
structed, ; 
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Tat Eart or ROSEBERY observed 
that the noble Earl seemed to some ex- 
tent to have misapprehended his Ques- 
tion. He had asked for an explanation 
of an apparent inconsistency in the noble 
Earl’s statement that no allusion was 
made to these atrocities in the Berlin 
Memorandum, although all of them had 
been perpetrated a fortnight or three 
weeks before it was drawn up. The 
noble Earl’s answer only showed that 
one of them had been committed 12 
days before the presentation of that 
document. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
perhaps as reference has been made to 
the debate which took place in this 
House two days ago, I may be allowed 
—though the noble Duke who opened 
that discussion (the Duke of Argyll) is 
not now in his place—to take this oppor- 
tunity of answering a Question which 
he then put to me, and to which I 
was not then able to give him a reply. 
Your Lordships will remember that I 
promised to answer him as soon as I 
had an opportunity of ascertaining ac- 
curately what had passed. The noble 
Duke expressed a curiosity, which, under 
the circumstances, was not unnatural, to 
know what was the nature of the com- 
munication referred to but not included 
in the Blue Book, which had been 
made by me towards the end of De- 
cember to the Turkish Government, 
and which had led to a very warm ex- 
pression of gratitude on the part of that 
Government. The noble Duke appeared 
to think that it must have had some re- 
ference to the proceedings of the Con- 
ference—and, I am bound to say, that 
was not an unreasonable suggestion. 
I have been able to refresh my memory 
upon the subject. I have also com- 
municated with the Turkish Ambas- 
sador here, and I find that my recollec- 
tion of what occurred at the time was 
quite accurate—namely, that this com- 
munication to which so much reference 
has been made, was one of no political 
significance whatever. It was simply a 
verbal expression of congratulation ad- 
dressed to the Turkish Ambassador here, 
upon the receipt through him of official 
information of the accession to office of 
Midhat Pasha, the new Grand Vizier. 
It was a complimentary expression of 
congratulation, such as your Lordships 
know is not unusual on such an occasion ; 
and on this particular occasion there was 
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a@ peculiar fitness in it, for whatever has 
been the result, there was, no doubt, 
a very general belief that Midhat Pasha 
was @ man who, on his accession to 
power, would carry out the reforms 
which had been promised. The com- 
munication was verbal, and there was no 
reference in it to any proceedings at the 
Conference, or to any political business 
whatever. It was simply a message 
of courtesy and compliment, and the 
expression of a hope that the new Grand 
Vizier would carry into effect that policy 
which we all desired to see. So much 
was it the case that no political signifi- 
cance was attached by me to that com- 
munication that I did not keep any re- 
cord of it; and if I do not produce the 
document which the noble Duke asks 
for, it is for the most conclusive of 
reasons, that no such document is in 
existence. 

Eart GRANVILLE: In the absence 
of the noble Duke, I may be permitted 
to thank the noble Earl for his courtesy 
in answering the Question, and to say 
that, in my opinion, his answer would 
have been satisfactory to the noble Duke 
had he been present. At the same time, I 
think it was a very natural thing for him | 
to put the Question, seeing that the tele- 
gram had been referred to in another 
conversation given in the Blue Book. 


THE COLORADO OR POTATO BEETLE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, if he can give any information 
respecting the progress of the Colorado 
or potato beetle? The noble Lord said, 
that as it had been reported in August 
last that the Colorado beetle had reached 
Canada, he thought it possible that his 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies might be in possession of 
some information on the subject, and 
that whatever information he might give 
would be very acceptable to the farmers 
of Ireland and the North of England. It 
would be a satisfaction to them to know 
that the Government were watching the 
progress of this pest. He believed that 
the Government had already taken mea- 
sures to check the entrance of these 
beetles at our ports, and perhaps his 
noble Friend would be able to confirm 
the paragraphs to that effect which had 
appeared in the Press. He hoped the 
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Government would consider whether it 
might not be the safer course to prohibit 
the importation of all American potatoes 
except those which, being intended for 
seed, were carefully packed and sent 
clean and free from the beetles or their 
eggs. 

, Eart or CARNARVON said, 
there was no doubt, as the noble Lord 
had said, that the question was one of 
considerable importance, as the ravages 
of the insect had been very great in the 
western part of America, and had created 
a great deal of apprehension in Canada. 
There was no doubt that if it were to 
reach this country and become acelima- 
tized here the mischief might be very 
considerable. All that was possible he 
believed had been done. He had com- 
municated with the Board of Trade and 
the Canadian Government as to the ne- 
cessity of supervision over those ports 
from which potatoes were exported. 
The Board of Customs had issued two 
Orders on the subject—one in 1875 and 
one last year—in which a close examina- 
tion of every ship arriving in the months 
of August and September laden with 
potatoes was enjoined. The great danger 
was that the insect might also be im- 
ported from Germany, for it had been 
found that a similar insect had been dis- 
covered in Germany, which was shown, 
on investigation, to be the same insect 
which had proved so destructive in 
America and Canada. All American 
and Canadian ships were carefully 
watched on coming into port, and if it 
should be found necessary German ships 
would also be watched. The Govern- 
ment were fully alive to the importance 
of the subject. 


OUTBREAK OF CATTLE PLAGUE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart FORTESOUE, in calling atten- 
tion to the outbreak of Cattle Plague in 
Essex and Yorkshire, and asking the 
Lord President what steps have been 
taken to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease, said, that the importation of live 
cattle was a trade which had sprung up 
in our own time and was one of the 
results of the adoption of the principle 
of free trade. Up to the passing of Sir 
Robert Peel’s free-trade measures this 
country was free from the formidable 
cattle diseases which were known in 
other countries—one of which was known 
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astherinderpest. That disease in former 
years was not known in England, but 
was confined to the eastern parts of 
Europe. But the great facilities for 
conveyance by railway had brought the 
disease nearer and nearer, until finally 
it was introduced into this country. 
Now, the whole supply of live cattle and 
sheep to this country was very small in 
comparison with the immense numbers 
of the herds and flocks which were 
reared and kept init. The last Return 
—that for 1875—showed that the live 
cattle in the United Kingdom were about 
6,000,000, sheep 30,000,000, and pigs 
2,000,000; while only 169,000 oxen and 
bulls, 58,000 cows, 34,000 sheep, 44,000 
calves, and 43,000 pigs, in round num- 
bers, were imported in1876; so that the 
whole of those imported were as to cattle 
about one 24th part of those in this 
country, as to sheep about one 30th, and 
as to pigs about one 50th. He believed 
that the importation of live cattle and 
pigs, and certainly sheep, was, so far as 
they were for the purpose of slaughter- 
ing in this country, retrograding rather 
than increasing, for he found that the 
Returns for last year showed several 
thousands fewer than in 1875; while, 
on the other hand, the importation of 
meat was constantly and largely in- 
creasing. His own opinion was that 
the requests of the joint deputation 
of members of the Farmers’ Club and of 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture to 
the Privy Council for greater protection, 
for foreign animals to be allowed to be 
landed at specified ports and not re- 
moved alive but slaughtered at the 
places of debarkation, ought to have 
been granted. Such were the main re- 
quirements which were laid before the 
Lord President by those bodies in June 
last, and to which the noble Duke™ re- 
turned an elaborate answer. The result 
proved that what was done inadequately 
met the necessities of the case. The 
recent discussions at the Central Cham- 
ber of Agriculture and Farmers Club 
showed that the reply of the noble Duke 
was considered by the farmers of Eng- 
land most unsatisfactory. But further, 
after reference to the present importa- 
tion of meat from America, the Resolu- 
tion passed at that meeting was that, 
in view of the altered circumstances of 
the times, it was very desirable that the 
slaughtering should take place at the 
ports of embarkation, and that only 
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those animals should be excepted which 
were intended for store stock, and en- 
tered as such, and that these should be 
subjected to strict quarantine at the port 
of debarkation. His own belief was that 
without the slaughtering on the other 
side of the Channel of all animals in- 
tended for immediate conversion into 
meat, the very valuable flocks and herds 
in this country would be very inade- 
quately protected against disease. He 
had been an earnest free-trader long 
before any of the present and many of 
the late Government became converted 
to free trade; but, he contended, that 
while fully supporting the principles of 
free trade, and admitting that it might 
be requisite to allow a certain quantity of 
store stock to be imported into this coun- 
try, it was desirable from many points 
of view that no fat animals should come 
over for immediate slaughter here, but 
that they should be killed abroad and 
come here as meat. In connection with 


this subject there was another question 
which he was very earnest their Lord- 
ships should consider—and that was 
the cruelty inflicted upon the animals 
under the present system. Last year 


he supported the Bill to restrict the 
practice of vivisection; but the evils 
prevented by the Act were small as 
compared with the sufferings of animals 
which were imported from the Continent. 
If any of their Lordships had had the 
misfortune, as he himself had, to witness 
a debarkation of stock, and especially 
of fat stock, they would beyond ques- 
tion have been satified that the in- 
terests of humanity would be immensely 
promoted by the abolition of a process 
which inevitably entailed a dreadful 
amount of suffering on the poor animals. 
As many of their Lordships must be 
aware, when there was stormy weather 
at sea the hatches of the ships in which 
stock was being conveyed here had to be 
closed; and at the end of the voyage a 
number of animals were frequently found 
to have been suffocated. Where suffo- 
cation had not taken place, the animals 
were found to have suffered severely ; 
and he could not believe that in the 
state in which they must necessarily be 
after a stormy passage they could be 
very desirable food for consumption in 
England. Now, when they found that 
dead meat could be imported so success- 
fully from across the Atlantic, he con- 
sidered that there could be no difficulty 
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in bringing such meat over from Ham- 
burgh, Holland, or France. For his own 
part, he should rather eat meat so shipped 
than the meat of animals whose physical 
condition had been impaired by being 
tossed about in the hold of a vessel at 
sea. Therefore, for the protection of 
their own herds and flocks, and on the 
ground that meat from bruised and fe- 
vered animals could not be in a good 
state to eat, it was highly desirable, he 
argued, that all animals, except those for 
store stock, should be prohibited from 
coming alive into this country. He had 
been told that in one English county 
alone the loss of property, in the shape 
of cattle, which had taken place in con- 
sequence of cattle disease had amounted 
to at least £2,000,000 sterling. If 
that were the case, it would surely be 
sound political economy, as a simple 
matter of insurance, to take the pre- 
cautions which he had indicated. There 
was another consideration to be taken 
into account—namely, that in conse- 
quence of the existence of this disease 
the markets of Australia and other 
countries would be closed against the 
importations of stock from this country, 
and so our very profitable export trade of 
animals, few in number but very high in 
price, would be seriously interfered with. 
There had been an outbreak of the 
disease in the Metropolitan district and 
another at Hull, and he hoped that the 
noble Duke would listen to the appeal 
made by the Central Chamber of Agri- 
culture. He would like to add to his 
Question on the Paper this—Whether 
any further steps were intended to be 
taken by the Government with a view 
not only of meeting the present outbreak 
of cattle plague, but of preventing, so far 
as precautions could be carried out, the 
importation of it into this country here- 
after ? 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: I am not at all surprised at 
the anxiety manifested by the noble 
Earl (Earl Fortescue) to get information 
upon the subject-matter of the Question 
he has addressed tome. It is of such 
immense importance, and the conse- 
quences of this disastrous disease on a 
former occasion were so dreadful both to 
the producers and consumers of meat in 
this country, that it is astonishing to me 
that similar Questions should not have 
been put to me earlier in the Session. 
But while I have no doubt that not one 
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only but that many of your Lordships 
desire to hear some statement on behalf 
of the Government in reference to it, the 
introduction of it comes very appro- 
priately from the noble Earl, who holds 
the honourable position of President of 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
which includes among its members some 
of the most eminent agriculturalists in 
the Kingdom. Reading only the Question 
on the Paper, I was not prepared to hear 
the arguments and the speech of the 
noble Earl on this occasion as to the 
prevention of the cattle plague and the 
origin of its introduction intothiscountry. 
I think that the noble Earl is not quite 
correct in one of his statements—that it 
is only since the year 1846 that animals 
have been allowed to be imported free 
into this country, and he will pardon me 
for correcting him on this point. From 
1833 to 1842 there was strict prohibi- 
tion ; from 1842 to 1846'they were ad- 
mitted on payment of a small duty; and 
from 1846 to this time they have been ad- 
mitted free from duty, but, as everyone 
knows, under certain regulations. I hope 
the noble Earl will also pardon me if I 
venture to differ from his statement that 
it is only since 1844 that the ‘disease 


known as the rinderpest first appeared 
in this country. I believe that many 
years ago there was a complaint which 
affected the live stock of this country, 
which if not absolutely the same as the 


rinderpest was very like it. The noble 
Earl has referred to an important docu- 
ment which I have received from the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture. One 
suggestion made in that document is 
that all animals shall be slaughtered at 
the port of debarkation ; but the noble 
Earl proceeded to indicate his opinion 
that that will not be sufficient—in fact, 
he would practically prevent the impor- 
tation of all stock into this country. 

Earnt FORTESCUE: No, notall; fat 
stock. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: So far as I have been able 
to ascertain up to the present time the 
great difficulty in this matter has been to 
distinguish between fat stock and store 
stock ; and to say that we should prevent 
the introduction of fat stock—that we 
should only allow animals to come in 
as store stock—is to declare that a thing 
should be done which it would be almost 
impossible, if not quite impossible, to do. 
The noble Earl is a Freetrader; but if 
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such a proposal as that were carried out, 
it would really be going back to the daysof 
protection—days, however, which I am 
not here at the presentmoment to discuss, 
It is proposed that all animals shall be 
slaughtered at the port of embarkation; 
and thenoble Earl tells us that slaughter at 
the place of debarkation will not satisfy 
him; and then he states that the im- 
portation of American meat has solved 
the difficulty, and that we ought to take 
measures to insure that all meat, of 
whatever character, intended for food 
in this country should be imported in a 
similar manner. I am far from saying 
that that would not be advantageous; 
but up to this time there has not been 
sufficient experience in respect to the 
trade between this country and America 
as to the manner in which the supplies 
will be brought forward to enable us to 
say that the experiment has been com- 
pletely successful. The noble Earl in 
the course of his remarks alluded to the 
importation of meat from France. Now 
there is nothing to prevent France from 
doing that, and France is a great country 
for the rearing of stock, and could pro- 
vide this country with a quantity of 
dead meat; and certainly as the sea 
passage need not exceed two hours 
there is nothing to prevent France 
from following in the course adopted 
in America. What I desire now to do 
is to give a short history of the recent 
outbreak of cattle plague. The noble 
Earl says that if all traffic in live animals 
had been prevented the plague would 
not have been introduced into England. 
But there is this remarkable circumstance 
on record which contradicts that state- 
ment. The noble Earl is aware that all 
animals from this country were excluded 
from Ireland at the time of the cattle 
plague. Nevertheless, it did break out 
in that country. Every endeavour was 
made to find out how it got into Ireland, 
but unsuccessfully. The first outbreak 
this year was on the 15th of January. 
There was a paragraph in Zhe Times 
stating that the cattle plague had broken 
out in Germany; and without waiting 
for any official confirmation of that 
report I telegraphed to the inspectors at 
the various ports to be especially 
careful in regard to the stock which 
came under their inspection from abroad. 
The same evening a cargo of cattle 
arrived by the ship Castor at Deptford 
from Hamburg, and unfortunately the 
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plague was discovered amongst that 
cargo. One animal had died on the 
voyage, and when the ship was inspec- 
ted other animals were found to be af- 
fected by the disease. On the follow- 
ing day I directed all the rules laid down 
by the Privy Council to be applied 
and put into operation at once; and the 
whole of the animals were slaughtered 
and their carcases destroyed, and all 
the men who took part in the work had 
theirclothes disinfected before leaving the 
premises in which it took place. I want 
the House and the country to know ex- 
actly what steps were taken to prevent 
this disastrous disease spreading over the 
country. On the same day an Order in 
Council was passed which scheduled 
sheep and goats coming from Germany, 
and they had to be slaughtered at the 
port of debarkation. I issued a Circular 
to all the local authorities, informing 
them that the cattle plague had broken 
out at Hamburg, that an infected cargo 
had been landed at the port of London, 
and directing them to examine stock and 
to make inquiries, and that all doubtful 
cases should be dealt with without 
delay. Having caused all the animals 
brought by the Castor to be slaughtered, 
I took upon myself—somewhat exceed- 
ing, perhaps, my powers under the Act 
—to request the authorities to detain 
that vessel until it was thoroughly dis- 
infected. I instructed the Inspector at 
Deptford to see that the disinfection had 
taken place ; and I induced the owners of 
the vessel to consent that for the space of 
one month they would not carry cattle on 
board. Then information reached us 
that sheep and goats might come to this 
country from Germany through Belgium 
and France, and that caused me to take 
another step—namely, to issue an Order 
in Council scheduling sheep and goats 
from those countries. Further informa- 
tion having reached my Department 
that the cattle disease was spreading in 
Germany, an Order in Council was 
issued on the 27th January altogether 
prohibiting the landing of cattle, hides, 
or meat from Germany, France, and Bel- 
gium. These precautions were taken in 
consequence of the prevalence of cattle 
plague in foreign countries. Up to that 
time it was done only by way of caution, 
because we had no intimation that any 
cattle plague had appeared in this 
country except at Deptford. On the 30th 
January a suspicious case occurred in a 
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cowshed at Limehouse, and our Inspector 
reported to us that it was cattle plague. 
All the animals in the same shed were 
slaughtered and their carcases destroyed 
the same night. A communication was 
made to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, from whom we have received 
every possible assistance. A cordon 
was drawn round London on the 31st 
January, and no animals are allowed to 
go outside the metropolitan district. 
That was necessary because of a market 
which was to be held next day, in order 
to prevent the possibility of affected 
animals being taken to any part of the 
country. On the 1st February I commu- 
nicated with the Commissioners of Police 
and the railway authorities and informed 
them of the Order in Council, so that 
they should take the greatest precau- 
tions to prevent the disease spreading. 
Then on the 2nd February another Order 
in Council was passed to prevent any 
fairs and markets within the district 
being held except by special licence. 
On the 3rd February there was an out- 
break at Poplar and another at Bow, 
and then I sent Inspectors to visit all the 
dairies at Bow, and I sent another Cir- 
cular to all the local authorities through- 
out the country stating that the cattle 
plague was spreading in the Metropolis, 
and directing them to examine all the 
stock in their districts, so that in case of 
any outbreak they might act promptly. 
There were further outbreaks at Poplar, 
Millwall, and Blackwall. On the 8th 
February we heard that a disease had 
appeared at a place near the frontier of 
the Netherlands, and though we know 
that the Government of that country do 
their utmost to protect their frontier, 
still we thought it our duty to issue an 
Order in Council placing the Nether- 
lands in the list of scheduled countries, 
and prohibiting the importation of cattle, 
sheep, or goats from that country except 
for the purpose of immediate slaughter. 
The disease spread to Hackney Wick, 
and then we heard of it on the 9th 
of February at Stratford, outside the 
metropolitan district. It spread in a 
very small way, but still it did spread. I 
then thought it right to issue an Order in 
Council giving local authorities power 
to regulate the holding of fairs and 
markets and the movement of cattle 
in their districts. We thought it better 
that they should have that power and 
act for themselves, as they would best 
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know the requirements of the localities, 
and time would be saved by enabling them 
to act with promptitude in each case 
instead of having to communicate with 
the Privy Council Office in London. 
To prevent the disease spreading in 
Essex the local authorities availed them- 
selves of the power so conferred, and in 
four petty sessional divisions prohibited 
the movement of all cattle except by 
special licence. Since the outbreak at 
Limehouse all the cowsheds had been 
examined, and I hope the disease has 
been confined to a certain area. I be- 
lieve the Orders in Council which have 
been issued have been sufficient to en- 
able the local authorities to act with 
promptitude, and I am in hopes that as 
regards the Metropolis the disease has 
been or will be stamped out. Unfortu- 
nately, however, on the 17th February 
a case broke out at Hull. We despatched 
an Inspector to that place, and pointed 
out that cattle should not be allowed to 
go into the country, and the local autho- 
rities have adopted the advice of our 
Inspector; but the disease did not stop 
with one case, as on the 20th or 21st of 
February other cases were reported from 
the same locality. Great alarm arose 
there, and no wonder, as that was the 
county in which the disease was so disas- 
trous on a former occasion. I took upon 
myself, therefore, to advise that an 
Order in Council should be passed at 
once stopping all the fairs and markets 
and all movements of cattle in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. I took upon my- 
self that responsibility without waiting 
for the local authorities to do so, not 
from any distrust of those authorities, 
but because a large fair was to be held 
next day in York, and consequently, 
unless we acted it could not be stopped, 
as the local authorities would not have 
had time to do so. This then, my Lords, 
is what has taken place in the Metropolis 
and at Hull. Every precaution which 
could be taken has been taken to prevent 
the spread of the disease. "We have 
been assisted by one of the most eminent 
veterinary surgeons in this country, Pro- 
fessor Brown ; and we have also been 
greatly assisted by the Inspectors of the 
Privy Council—Messrs. Cope, Courtenay, 
Ricketts, and Captain Tennant—one and 
all have given their best energies in 
carrying out our Orders, and in giving 
information to the various local autho- 
rities throughout the country. There- 
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fore, in summing up this matter, I will 
point out the present state of affairs, 
It is this. From Belgium, Germany, 
and Russia the importation of cattle 
is prohibited, and sheep and goats 
from thence must be slaughtered at 
the port of debarkation. From the 
Netherlands and France all animals 
must be slaughtered at the port of em- 
barkation. Therefore the only coun- 
tries, from the extreme North to the 
South of Europe, from which cattle can 
be admitted at this moment—then to be 
detained for the space of 12 hours to be 
inspected, and, if free from disease, to 
be admitted into the country districts— 
are Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, 
and Portugal:—and it is a remarkable 
fact that in none of those countries has 
cattle plague been ever known to exist. 
Therefore no arrivals can come to this 
country at present from countries in 
which cattle plague is known to exist. 
I hope your Lordships think that every 
possible precaution has been taken, and 
promptly jtaken, in dealing with this 
most disastrous plague, and that the De- 
partment over which I have the honour 
to preside does not go to sleep, but is 
always ready to take the most prompt 
and most effective measures in these 
emergencies. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY said, in 
reference to the disease being in Ireland 
on a former occasion, when he was Lord 
Lieutenant, that though it was not pos- 
sible to trace the manner of its introduc- 
tion, and though it was not introduced 
there by the importation of any cattle, 
yet the supposition was that it was taken 
across by drovers who passed from one 
country to the other; and who, having 
been to the markets in England, carried 
the disease back with them. It was 
well known that there was a large ex- 
portation of cattle from Ireland to this 
country. He had heard with much 
satisfaction the statement of the noble 
Duke of the active measures taken to pre- 
vent the spread of the cattle plague in this 
country, and he hoped that they would 
be as successful as the measures adopted 
in Ireland some years ago, for though 
the plague broke out in three different 
places it was prevented from progressing 
beyond them. 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 22nd February, 1877. 


MINUTES.] —New Memper Sworn—John 
Dyson Hutchinson, esquire, for Halifax ; 
Edward Robert King Harman, esquire, for 
Sligo County; Honble. Sidney Herbert, for 
Wilton. 

Serect CommirreE—Lunacy Laws, nominated. 

Pustic Bris — Ordered — First Reading— 
County Boards (Ireland) * [100]. 

Committee—Prisons [1]—x.p. ; Prisons (Ireland) 
[3]—R.P. 

Committee—Report—Justices Clerks * [5]. 


METROPOLITAN STREET IMPROVE- 
MENTS BILL (by Order.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm JAMES HOGG: In rising to 
move the second reading of this Bill, I 
do not think it necessary that I should 
take up the time of the House by en- 
deavouring to prove the necessity for 
improvements in this increasing City, 
nor do I think it necessary to dilate 
upon the benefits which I believe the 
citizens of London have derived, whether 
resident here for purposes of pleasure or 
business, from the improvements which 
have been made by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to remind the House that in the 
year 1872 powers were given by this 
House to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to carry out various important 
street improvements. Amongst them 
there was one authorizing them to make 
a communication, partly by means of 
new streets and partly by the adapting 
of old ones, from Bethnal Green down 
as far as Holborn. One of the objects 
of the Bill which I now ask this House 
to read a second time is to make a street 
60 feet in width to meet the street which 
I have just mentioned, and which I 
hope will be completed before the end 
of this year. If this additional street is 
constructed as we propose there will be 
a communication 60 feet wide directly 
down to Regent Street. Another object 
of the Bill is to authorize the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works to make a street 
60 feet wide from Tottenham Court 
Road as far as Trafalgar Square. And 
this brings me to my point of difference 
with my hon. Friend the Member for 
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Stoke. [Mr. Berzsrorp Hore: Cam- 
bridge.] I beg my hon. Friend’s par- 
don. I mean my hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Beresford Hope). The opinion of my 
hon. Friend is always well received, 
both inside this House and out of it, on 
all matters of taste. He objects to one 
of the proposals of the Bill, and only 
one; but I believe I shall be able before 
I sit down amply to satisfy my hon. 
Friend upon the point in regard to 
which he is so very anxious. But while 
I express my readiness to do everything 
I can to meet his views and the views 
of the House, I must say this—that if 
the street which I had hoped to get per- 
mission of the House ultimately to make 
—if that street is not of the width of 
60 feet from Tottenham Court Road to 
Trafalgar Square, the responsibility 
will not rest with the Metropolitan 
Board, but with those who object to 
any interference whatever with the 
steps of St. Martin’s Church. I need 
not assure my hon. Friend the Member 
for Cambridge University, nor need I 
assure the House, that in carrying into 
effect any improvements there is no de- 
sire on the part of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works in any way to injure, 
or touch, or displace, or disfigure any of 
the architectural beauties of London, 
because, I am sorry to say, there are not 
too many of them extant. Still more, I 
may say that instead of wishing in any 
way to deface, we are anxious to im- 
prove, and when we make an improved 
communication, we are anxious that the 
improved streets and communications 
should be lined by handsome buildings. 
I think I may point to Queen Victoria 
Street as an example. The buildings 
which have been erected in it are really 
a credit to the metropolis. Then, again, 
we hope, in the course of a few years, 
that Northumberland Avenue will be 
filled with buildings of a high architec- 
tural character. Perhaps, with regard 
to the steps of St. Martin’s Church, I 
may, with the permission of the House, 
be allowed to mention a few circum- 
stances. When this scheme was first 
proposed, the rector and the church- 
wardens and some of the inhabitants 
addressed the Metropolitan Board of 
Works upon the subject. We endea- 
voured, as far as we possibly could, to 
meet them in a friendly and conciliatory 
spirit. We heard all they had to say; 
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we received from them certain plans, 
which were proposed modifications upon 
our plans—the modifications being pro- 
posed by Mr. Ferguson. We went into 
them, and we thought we had improved 
them; and we introduced and brought 
in other modifications, which we hoped 
would meet the views of all parties in- 
terested in the matter. I am sorry to 
say that the Metropolitan Board have 
in that entirely failed ; that not only the 
churchwardens, but I am sorry to say 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge, and I am also 
bound to add most of the Members who 
have spoken to me in the House of 
Commons, have expressed their disap- 
proval of our plans. Now, Sir, I think 
it is much the best course, in all circum- 
stances like these, to be entirely honest 
and frank. And that being the case, 
and not wishing in any way to destroy 
or do anything to injure the architectu- 
ral beauties of the metropolis—although 
I do not think the plans we were going 
to propose to the House of Commons, 
and which we hoped would be allowed 
by the House to go before a Committee, 
would have had that effect—still, as we 
found that many hon. Members objected 
to them, I think the best plan for me to 
follow is at once to give up a portion of 
our plans. We ask the House now to 
say that the street shall be 60 feet in 
width from Tottenham Court Road down 
to St. Martin’s Church, and I am pre- 
pared to give my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cambridge University a distinct 
assurance that in the future progress of 
the Bill nothing shall be done in any 
way to interfere with or touch the steps 
of St. Martin’s Church. I hope that 
that frank acknowledgment and promise 
from me will induce my hon. Friend to 
withdraw the opposition of which he 
has given Notice to this Bill. I am sa- 
tisfied that if the Bill is passed, and the 
improvements proposed in it are carried 
out, it will be of very great advantage 
to the metropolis. As I am speaking on 
the subject of the Bill, I; should like to 
mention one or two other improvements 
which we contemplate, and which are 
very much wanted. Those who live in 
the East of London, and on the other 
side of the River, well know how very 
much improvements are wanted in Ber- 
mondsey and in Tooley Street. We 

ropose to widen both of those thorough- 
ares, and to form a street which we 
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believe will tend very much to divert 
the traffic from London Bridge, now so 
considerably congested with it. There 
is one other scheme about which I be- 
lieve an hon. Member proposes to ask 
me a Question. It slgtee to Gray’s 
Inn Lane, which we propose to widen to 
the width of 60 feet, and in order to 
enable us to do that we have scheduled 
a considerable amount of property. I 
may add that a great deal of the pro- 
perty so scheduled is at the present mo- 
ment reported as quite unfit for human 
habitation. I hope that this Bill will 
clear away a large portion of that very 
bad property. There is just one more 
point to which I should like to allude 
fora moment. I hope the House will 
agree with me that it is a desirable im- 
provement when I tell them that the 
improvement in question is one for 
widening Abingdon Street, and making 
the approaches to this House more 
worthy of the metropolis. We also 
contemplate, if the House gives us per- 
mission, the extension of the New Em- 
bankment recently made beyond the 
House of Lordsto Millbank. ‘There will 
then be a continuous embankment from 
Battersea Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge. 
These objects are some of those we are 
striving to obtain by this Bill. Having 
frankly given up the only point of dif- 
ference in regard to this Bill, notwith- 
standing that we thought our proposal 
would tend to the convenience of the 
whole of the metropolis, I trust that 
the Bill will now be allowed to go to a 
second reading and be reformed, as is 
usually the case. 


Improvements Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir James Hogg.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: I can 
assure the House, and particularly my 
hon. and gallant Friend, that I have 
listened to the manly, and frank, and 
satisfactory statement which he has just 
made withparticular pleasure. We all 
know that his word is his bond. We 
know that anything he promises him- 
self will, as far as he is concerned, be 
thoroughly carried out; but he, of 
course, can only speak for himself, as 
far as he has power with those with 
whom he acts, and so long as his tenure 
of office remains. I am sure that from 
the very first time’ his attention was 
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called to the matter from another point 
of view, wholly different from that to 
which it was first attracted, he would 
be ready to do all that he could to meet 
the wishes of the rest of the House and 
of the public generally. However, I 
waited to see whether that which his 
official position enables him to propose 
would be that which I could honestly 
say would be permanently sufficient to 
meet our wishes. Personally, I should be 
glad of any clause which will prevent 
the Metropolitan Board of Works from 
carrying out their first intention. There 
were, however, rumours in the air of 
clauses leaving a contingent power of 
assent in no doubt very respectable 
hands. But no contingent right of 
destruction, however fenced, would have 
been sufficient. We want an absolute 
exclusion of this portico of St. Martin’s 
Church. That absolute exclusion is 
now promised, and it is what I asked for. 
Before, however, the question drifts 
away, I should like to recall the recol- 
lection of the House to a little inci- 
dent of past history. I am old enough 
to remember when Trafalgar Square 
was first made, and I have a very 
distinct recollection that the plan of 
Trafalgar Square was vitally altered be- 
fore it was carried out. In those days 
people believed more in rectangles than 
they do at present. The picturesque 
had not grown up so much in architec- 
ture as it now has. Trafalgar Square 
was at first intended to be a rectangle, 
but in course of time Trafalgar Square 
was laid out, not as a rectangle, but as 
an open space, without one single right 
angle in it. And why was that? It 
was because a general and a just cry 
had arisen that this beautiful portico of 
St. Martin’s was an object which ought 
to be brought into full view of all Eng- 
land in that part of London, where, as Dr. 
Johnson said—‘‘ The full tide of human 
existence passes Charing Oross.’”’ Actu- 
ally the whole plan of Trafalgar Square 
was altered in order that this portico, 
steps and all, should be brought into 
full view ; and how inconsistent it would 
be to have swept them away now. Still 
more inconsistent would it have been 
had the barge carrying away these steps 
met another barge from an opposite 
direction bringing Oleopatra’s Needle 
to decorate that Thames Embankment 
which is the honour of my hon. and 
gallant Friend and of his Board. Our 
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national monuments are not so many that 
we can afford to sacrifice any of them, and 
I hope that under the guidance of my 
hon. Friend the Member for: Maidstone 
(Sir John Lubbock) we shall be able to 
preserve a few pre-historic monuments. 
There are, however, other monuments, 
perhaps not so ancient, and artistic trea- 
sures of stones delicately carved, which 
are equally worthy of the attention of a 
great people. This is, I trust, the first 
and the last time that London and Eng- 
land will have to fear the hands of Van- 
dalism being laid upon St. Martin’s 
Portico, and I shall with much pleasure 
withdraw the Amendment of which I 
have given Notice. 

Mr. RAIKES: I am anxious to say 
a few words before the Bill is read a 
second time. We have heard the ar- 
rangement which has been come to be- 
tween my two hon. Friends, and I am 
not aware that any other hon. Member 
of the House is anxious to disturb their 
concord. I only wish to say that while 
I congratulate them upon having con- 
curred on the subject of the Bill of my 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Truro, if my hon. and gallant 
Friend had gone to a division upon the 
second reading of the Bill against the 
Amendment proposed by my hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge I should have supported him; 
because I think the point raised by my 
hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity was rather one which ought to 
be left to the consideration of a Com- 
mittge. It forms only a very small part 
of a very large Bill, and I should cer- 
tainly have deprecated any proposal for 
taking issue upon the whole question 
upon such an Amendment. I am glad, 
however, that the question has been 
satisfactorily settled between the con- 
tending parties, and I am sure my hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Cambridge has every reason to con- 
gratulate himself upon his successful 
opposition. 

Lorp ELCHO: My hon. Friend the 
Chairman of Committees has said that 
if there had been a division he would 
have supported the second reading of 
the Bill against the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity because he considers that the ques- 
tion of St. Martin’s Church is only a 
small portion of a very important Bill. 
But it appears to me that whether or 
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not St. Martin’s Church is to be de- 
stroyed as a national monument is a 
very important question, more important 
far than the absolute line to be taken by 
the road, because I believe that the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
and those who act with him would have 
been able to make the required road 
without touching the portico and steps 
of the church. I am glad that my 
hon. and gallant Friend has taken the 
course he has; it is a most important 
question and principle that we have 
dealt with on this occasion. The object 
of the Metropolitan Board in these im- 
provements is utilitarianism pure and 
simple. Is that principle to run riot 
through the public buildings of this 
metropolis? I venture to think that the 
House of Commons will never sanction 
such a principle as that. It has shown 
by the support which it has given to the 
Bill of the hon. Baronet opposite for 
the preservation of ancient monuments 
what its real views are; and I hope the 
action it has so taken will be a warning 
to the Metropolitan Board to respect 
the monuments in this metropolis less 
ancient than those under the charge of 
my hon. Friend (Sir John Lubbock). 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAL RATES TO 
INDIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. POTTER asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, inasmuch as two 
pence halfpenny is now the uniform 
rate of postage nearly all over the world 
with the exception of the British Colonies 
and dependencies, he is prepared to give 
our Indian fellow-subjects the advantage 
enjoyed by so many other nationalities ; 
and, whether he can promise an early 
reduction of the present high rates be- 
tween Great Britain and India ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, the rate of 24d. for half an ounce 
was fixed by the Postal Union in 1874, 
as the rate between the countries which 
entered the Union at that time, and 
they were, for the most part, rates for 
European countries. Power was given 
by the Treaty to charge higher rates, in 
order to cover steam charge, in the case 
of other countries beyond the sea that 
might subsequently desire to enter the 
Union. Under the power thus re- 
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served a total charge of 6d. was im 

on letters for British India and other 
places, and looking at the very great 
cost both to the Indian and the Imperial 
Governments of the mail service to India, 
he could not hold out any hope that a re- 
duction would be made in that charge. 
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CATTLE DISEASE, IRELAND—ORDER 
IN COUNCIL—ILLICIT DISTILLATION, 


QUESTION. 


Mr. HERBERT asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether he will 
have the provisions of the Act 33 and 
34 Vic. c. 22, extended to Ireland, so as 
to allow the Irish farmers the same pri- 
vilegesas the English and Scotch farmers 
have of germinating grain for the pur- 
poses of cattle feeding ? 

Stir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
An Order in Council was passed by the 
Irish Privy Council on the 5th instant 
prohibiting the importation of animals 
into Ireland. The subject of germinat- 
ing grain in Ireland for the feeding of 
cattle has been more than once brought 
under the notice of the House, and I 
have been in communication with my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer upon it. The result of in- 

uiries which have been made from the 

onstabulary and Inland Revenue au- 
thorities is to show that the Government 
would not be justified in proposing to 
extend the Act, 33 & 84 Vict. c. 22, to 
Ireland. Illicit distillation still pre- 
vails in that country to an extent quite 
unknown in Great Britain, and the ex- 
tension of this Act to Ireland would 
largely increase the facilities for com- 
mitting this offence; while, on the other 
hand, it would not seem that the want 
of this Act can impose any real hardship 
on Irish farmers, as it is almost a dead 
letter in Great Britain. It has now 
been in force there for six years, yetin all 
England and Wales there are only 182 
farms at which the process sanctioned by 
it is carried on, while in Scotland there 
is only one. 


TURKEY—BRITISH CONSULAR POSTS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. J. HOLMS asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If his attention has 
been called to the Consular Return, 
No. 8, 1875, presented to this House ; 
and, if he will be good enough to inform 
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the House what Oonsular posts have 
been abolished in the disturbed pro- 
yinces of European Turkey since the 1st 
of January 1872? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I am 
at some loss to understand why this 
Question has been put specially to me. 
In answer to the hon. Gentleman, I may 
say that what I said on a former oc- 
casion was in answer to what had been 
said as to there being a network of 
Consuls and Vice Consuls all over the 
European Provinces of Turkey. I said 
that I believed that they had been di- 
minished, and I find they have been. 
In two instances the Consuls have been 
abolished, and in a third instance it has 
been made an unpaid place. I said 
nothing about the disturbed districts. 
What I referred to was a despatch of 
Sir Henry Elliot, dated July 14, 1876, 
in which he said— 

“T can add little to the statements in my 
despatch of the 6thinstant. There is no British 
Consular Agent except at Adrianople, Rustchuk, 
and Bourgas, and they have seldom been able to 
perenne the truth of the reports that reached 
them.” 


Again— 


“T have not been able to verify the reports of 
cases of wholesale slaughter which have been 
brought forward.” 


Those are the Reports I referred to. 
The Consuls now acting in the Provinces 
are the same as were appointed in 1872. 
Unfortunately, previously to 1872, the 
Consul at Philippopolis was removed, or 
there would have been earlier informa- 
tion of the events that took place in that 
district in the spring of last year. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Isit not the case 
that the Consul at Adrianople was, un- 
fortunately, not in full possession of the 
power of bodily locomotion, and was, 
consequently, not able to pay visits to 
the disturbed districts ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I am 
unable to give the right hon. Gentleman 
any information on that point. 


METROPOLIS—HOLBORN IMPROVE- 
MENT SCHEME.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH asked 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, with reference to the Holborn 
Improvement Scheme, dated 19th No- 
vember 1875 (named in the Return No. 
294, of last Session) under ‘‘The Arti- 





zans and Labourers Dwellings Improve- 
ment Act, 1875,’”? What has been the 
fate of that scheme, and what steps the 
Board propose to take to deal with the 
district, declared by the Medical Officer 
of Health to be an unhealthy area 
in his representation dated 19th July 
1875? 

Sm JAMES HOGG: In reply to the 
Question of my hon. Friend, I beg to 
remind him that the scheme to which he 
refers was not approved by the Secre- 
tary of State. The Board of Works has 
brought in a Bill, which has just been 
read a second time to-day, for the pur- 
pose, among others, of widening Gray’s 
Inn Lane, and the property required for 
this purpose will include a great portion 
of the unhealthy dwellings which were 
comprised in the scheme, and, in those 
circumstances, the Board did not think it 
expedient to deposit a new scheme. 


CONSTABULARY, IRELAND— CASE OF 
CONSTABLE MALONEY.—QUESTION. 
Dr. WARD asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, If it is true that a Con- 
stable, Maloney, of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, was dismissed summarily with- 


out trial on a charge which he denied ; 
that the constable afterwards took an 
action against the Inspector General for 
wrongful dismissal, &c. when the de- 
fendant pleaded that he was not liable, 
as the constable’s dismissal was the act 
of the Lord Lieutenant; that the con- 
stable was non-suited, but that he after- 
wards petitioned the Lord Lieutenant, 
who directed a Court of Inquiry of Con- 
stabulary Officers to inquire into the 
case, and that the court acquitted the 
constable; if it has been the custom of 
the Inspector General of Constabulary 
to dismiss constables, and at the end of 
the month or quarter to send a return of 
such dismissals for the Lord Lieutenant’s 
approval; and, whether there has been 
instituted any adequate safeguard against 
the abuse of this power of summary dis- 
missal without trial of members of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: In 
the summer of 1875 a very grave charge, 
of acharacter which any man, if inno- 
cent, would at once have desired to meet, 
was brought against a constable named 
Maloney. It seemed, at the time, that 
there was reason to believe that he had 
gone on leave, and remained on leave 
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for some time, without taking any 
whatever to clear himself from it. Ma- 
loney was discharged, and the proceed- 
ings then followed which are stated in 
the first part of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion. The man memorialized the Lord 
Lieutenant ; and, as the result of inqui 
into circumstancesstated in hismemorial, 
a court of Constabulary officers was di- 
rected to investigate the case, and, on 
their report, the coristable was re-instated 
in the Force. The history of this case 
shows, I hope, that complaints made by 
members of the Force, however humble, 
will be fairly dealt with. The law gives 
to the Inspector General of Constabulary 
less complete power with regard to the 
summary dismissal of members of the 
Force than it gives to the heads of other 
bodies of police in the United Kingdom, 
and I have very recently sanctioned an 
alteration in the rules on this subject, 
with the view of instituting even greater 
safeguards in this respect than had before 
existed. 


ADMIRALTY JURISDICTION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1876-—THE RULES AND ORDERS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Why 
the Admiralty (Ireland) Act of 1876, 
extending the jurisdiction of the Re- 
corders of Cork and Belfast has not 
been brought into operation, and when 
the procedure under the Act will be 
established ? 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 


reply, said, copies of the ‘‘ Rules and 
Orders for the Local Courts of Admi- 
ralty in Ireland”? were forwarded some 
time back by the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land to the Recorders of Cork and Bel- 
fast and the Northern Law Society of 
Belfast, for their observations, which 
have only been received by the Lord 
Chancellor within the last day or two. 
He informs me that he has now sent the 
amended copies to the Judge of the Court 
of Admiralty and the Queen’s Advocate, 
in order that they may be finally ap- 
proved by them. As soon as this has 
been done the Rules and Orders will be 
complete ; but until the Treasury have 
approved of the alterations which have 
been suggested in the scale of fees, it 
will be hardly possible for the Act of last 
Session to come into operation. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 


{COMMONS} 





Questions. 


ARMY—THE AUXILIARY FORCES— 
GALWAY ARTILLERY REGIMENT, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MORRIS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If in consequence of the 
large increase in the number of recruits 
in Galway, the Government will advise 
the enrolment of the City of Galway 
Artillery, or increase the County Regi- 
ment of Militia to its original strength? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The 
Galway Artillery Regiment has not been 
formed, because the Infantry regiment 
was unable to complete its establishment 
of ten companies. It has now been re- 
duced to six companies, and the estab- 
lishment is nearly complete. If on the 
expiration of the ensuing training the 
full number of men present themselves, 
there will be no objection to form the 
Artillery regiment. 


POOR LAW UNIONS, IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MORRIS asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, If he will consider 
the question of amalgamating some of 
the small poor law unions in Ireland, 


with a view to effecting a large saving of 
useless expenditure; and if the Local 
Government Board of Ireland have re- 
ceived any Petitions on the subject ? 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH, 
There are very few ‘small Poor Law 
Unions”’ in Ireland, if the area of Irish 
Unions be compared with that of English 
Unions, and from none of the smallest 
of them have petitions for amalgama- 
tion been received by the Local Go- 
vernment Board. But I believe that some 
memorials on the subject have been re- 
ceived from other quarters; and I think 
it better to defer any statement with 
regard to it until the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Macartney) brings forward 
the proposal of which he has given 
Notice. 


CATTLE PLAGUE.—QUESTIONS. 


Sir WALTER BARTTELOT asked 
the Vice President of the Council, 
Whether the Cattle Plague or Rinder- 
pest has appeared beyond the limits of the 
metropolis; ifso, whether he will state the 
names of the places where it has broken 
out, and what steps have been taken to 
stamp out the disease ? 
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Viscount SANDON : Since the Ques- 
tion has been on the Paper I have been 
informed by hon. Members on both sides 
of the House that they would like more 
than a bare Answer to my hon. and 

lant Friend’s Question. Therefore, 
with the indulgence of the House, I 
will state what has occurred with respect 
to the metropolis since the discovery of 
eattle plague in Limehouse on the 31st 
January. The disease has been detected 
in nine other cowsheds in the districts of 
Poplar, Blackwall, Millwall, Stepney, 
Bow, and Hackney. Beyond the limits 
of the metropolis it has been discovered 
in two sheds at Stratford, and in one at 
Canning Town, in the county of Essex. 
In each case the diseased animals and 
those in the same shed with them have 
been slaughtered, and the premises have 
been disinfected under the direction of 
the local authority. Iam sorry to say 
it has gone beyond Essex now. On the 
17th instant information was received of 
the existence of the cattle plague in a 
dairy at Hull; and on the same night 
the Inspector of the Privy Council sta- 
tioned at that port telegraphed that he 
had seen five cows infected with the 
disease in a dairy in Hill Street. On 
the 18th, an Inspector was sent from the 
Veterinary department to Hull to ad- 
vise the local authorities that none of 
the cattle which were exposed for sale 
in the market on the following day 
should be allowed to go into the country ; 
and further, that an examination should 
be made of all the dairies in the town. 
These precautions were at once adopted 
by the local authority, and all cattle in 
the fat-stock market on the Monday 
were sent to the defined part of the 
market for slaughter. All the cattle in 
the Hill Street dairy were slaughtered 
and buried. On the night of the 20th, 
cattle plague was detected in another 
dairy, in Adelaide Street, near the shed 
where the disease first appeared, and on 
the next day (yesterday) the disease was 
detected in another shed in Hill Street. 
I will now state what general measures 
have been taken to arrest the progress 
of the plague. A cordon has been put 
round the metropolis. No animals are 
allowed to leave it alive, and fairs and 
markets are prohibited, except bylicence. 
The same measures have been taken re- 
specting the southern parts of Essex, the 
Kast Riding, and the City of York. Im- 
portation of all cattle has been forbidden 
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from Germany and Belgium. Importa- 
tion has been forbidden for some time 
from Russia. All cattle coming from the 
Netherlands and France must be slaugh- 
tered at the port of debarkation. Healthy 
cattle may come into the markets after 
examination and detention from Spain, 
Portugal, and Denmark. The latter 
country has no diseased cattle within its 
boundaries, and these countries have 
never had the caitle plague. If any 
single animal is found to have any serious 
disease when first landed, all animals 
that have been in contact with it 
are immediately slaughtered. I can 
assure my hon. and gallant Friend that 
the Lord President is most anxious, in 
the interest both of the consumers and 
producers and the country generally, to 
do all in his power to prevent the spread 
of this terrible disorder. But, at the 
same time, it is essential to be very 
careful not to interfere more than is 
absolutely necessary for this purpose 
with the operations of the cattle traffic, 
which, it is needless to say, are of the 
greatest importance to the whole popu- 
lation of the country. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: May I ask 
the noble Lord, if he has any informa- 
tion as to how the cattle plague arrived 
at Hull—whether it came direct from 
Germany, or whether it is supposed to 
have come from London, and if direct 
from Germany, by what ship? 

Viscount SANDON: I am sorry that 
I cannot now give the right hon. Gen- 
tleman detailed information, butI believe 
it came direct from Germany. Perhaps 
the right hon Gentleman will put his 
Question on the Paper. 


TURKEY—BULGARIAN ATROCITIES— 
SHEFKET PASHA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with reference to his statment that Shef- 
ket Pasha, if he had not been arrested, 
was certainly under the surveillance of the 
authorities of Constantinople, Whether 
the information given by the ‘‘ Times” 
correspondent is correct that Shefket 
Pasha has left Constantinople to take 
the command of an Army Corps on the 
Danube ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member, I have to state 
that a telegram on this subject has 
reached the Foreign Office, and it ap- 
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pears from the tele that there is no 
truth whatever in the report referred to. 
Shefket Pasha has received no military 
command. 


Army—Swearing in 


NAVY—BOYS, IRELAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, If he 
would explain to the House why it is 
that a prohibitory rule has been esta- 
blished by which Irish boys, anxious to 
enter the Navy, are debarred from doing 
so on board the Guard Ship at Queens- 
town as they previously had done; whe- 
ther they are not at present obliged to 
proceed to Plymouth or some other Eng- 
lish or Scotch port, at their own expense, 
to enable them to enter the service; and 
whether the prohibitory rule referred to 
will be rescinded ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, the rule 
referred to in the Question had, he was 
told, been in force for many years. The 
reason for it was that it was impossible 
to train the boys properly at Queens- 
town, and it would entail a heavy ex- 
pense on the Admiralty to remove them 
from that port to the training ship. 
They were, therefore, asked to pay their 
own expenses to training ships in Eng- 
land and Scotland ; but as at present the 
supply of boys for the Navy was greater 
than the demand, he could not hold out 
any hope that the rule applying to Ire- 
land would be altered. 


CENTRAL ASIA—KHELAT.—QUESTION. 


GreveRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the despatch 
of an escort with our political officer to 
Khelat has led to any remarks on the 
part of any Foreign Power or Repre- 
sentative ? 

Mr. BOURKE: The despatch of an 
escort with our political officer to Khelat 
has not been the subject of any remarks 
on the part of any foreign Power or 
Representative. 


TURKEY—MR. CONSUL FREEMAN. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. HENRY SAMUELSON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Sir Henry Elliot, hav- 
ing stated in Despatch No. 1,081 on page 
745 of the Blue Book on Turkey, No. 1, 


Mr. Bourke 


{COMMONS} 
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1877, that the Porte had sent him a note 
“giving unqualified denial of Mr. (Con- 
sul) Freeman’s statements’ as to atro- 
cities committed in Bosnia by the Turks 
in the spring of 1876; and, that he had 
forwarded the Turkish note to Mr. Free- 
man for observations, he will lay upon 
the Table Mr. Freeman’s reply, if any, 
to the Porte’s denial of his statements; 
and, if there was a reply, if he would 
explain to the House why it was not 
published ‘in the Blue Book ? 

Mr. BOURKE: There has been no 
reply from Mr. Freeman to the Porte’s 
denial of his statements upon the subject 
of the atrocities in Bosnia by the Turks 
in 1876. Papers on this subject (Tur- 
key, No. 5) have to-day been laid upon 
the Table, comprising Mr. Freeman’s 
original Report andthe Porte’s rejoinder. 


ARMY—SWEARING IN OF RECRUITS. 
QUESTION. 


Dr. LUSH asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If his attention has been 
drawn to the practice of swearing-in 
recruits at Bow Street during the hours 
of public business, alluded to in the 
‘‘Times”’ of February 5th as follows:— 


“From the hours of three till five every day 
the narrow entrance to the building is literally 
besieged by a set of London roughs, who smoke, 
swear, and insult or annoy nearly every one who 
has to push through their ranks to reach the 
magistrates. . . . The officers in charge of the 
court are so utterly powerless to keep order that 
the attempt to restrain them is rarely made ;” 


and, whether he will take steps to ar- 
range for the future swearing-in of re- 
cruits in a less annoying manner? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Every 
precaution is taken at Bow Street to 
prevent inconvenience being caused by 
the swearing-in of recruits, who latterly 
have been exceedingly numerous. They 
are sent down to Bow Street, as the 
nearest police court to the recruiting 
depot, under charge ‘of an experienced 
non-commissioned officer, and when the 
number is very large half are sent to 
another police court; they are sent, too, 
at an hour when the usual business of 
the court is over. No doubt, incon- 
venience does occur; but the Assistant 
Adjutant General for London recruiting 
states that no complaint of any kind has 
ever been made to him on this subject, 
and that he has the authority of one of 
the magistrates of -Bow Street to state 
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that, as far as the conduct of the recruits 
in court is concerned, there is no com- 
plaint made by the magistrates. 


FOREIGN PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 
IN FRANCE.—QUESTION. 


Dr. LUSH asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
the Government is in: possession of and 
will give the House any information as 
to the proposals before the French Legis- 
lature to prohibit the practice of medi- 
cine and surgery in France by foreign 
physicians and surgeons; whether any 
representation has been made by our 
Ambassador in Paris to the French Go- 
vernment of the serious inconvenience 
to English invalids resident in France 
likely to result if such proposals are 
carried out; and, whether the Govern- 
ment is prepared to suggest some means 
for the consideration of the question of 
the mutual recognition of medical degrees 
and diplomas by France and England ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Lord Derby has re- 
ceived a copy of the Bill now under the 
consideration of the French Chamber of 
Deputies. The effect of the measure, if 
passed, would be to prevent the practice 
of medicine in France by any one who 
had not qualified in that country as a 
medical man. The hardship that would 
thereby be inflicted on English medical 
men and invalids has been represented 
to the French Government, and at their 
request full information has been given 
of the law and custom in this country 
with regard to the practice of medicine, 
and a suggestion for the settlement of 
the question has been made by the 
Medical Council of Education. This 
proposal is now under the consideration 
of the French Government. 


MILITARY SERVICE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, with 
reference to the state of affairs in South 
Africa, Whether, in the event of officers 
or men of the Reserve Forces or others 
volunteering to serve in South Africa, 
on the invitation of the Colonial autho- 
rities and in pursuance of arrangements 
by the Government, such service would 
be recognised so far as to provide for such 
volunteers a free passage to and from 
the Colony ? 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER: No application 
for service of the kind alluded to by the 
hon. Gentleman has been made to the 
Colonial Office. I would, however, 
point out that there are two distinct 
classes of force serving in the Colonies 
of South Africa—the colonial forces, 
which are recruited and maintained at 
the cost of each colony, with whose Go- 
vernment arrangements with regard to 
passages would have to be made by 
persons wishing to join such forces ; and 
the contingent of British troops to which, 
of course, the hon. Gentleman’s Question 
cannot apply. 


TURKEY—THE TREATY OF 1856—THE 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I wish, 
Sir, to put a Question to you, with your 
leave, with regard to the Business of to- 
morrow. A large number of hon. Mem- 
bers have Notices on the Paper as 
Amendments to the Motion of Supply 
on the Question, that you, Sir, leave the 
Chair. Some, I understand, are willing 
to waive their right of speaking on their 
own Amendments, in order to allow 
the debate on Eastern Affairs to be re- 
sumed, while others are not ; and I wish, 
therefore, to ask, whether, in the event of 
an hon. Member rising, you will call 
upon that Member; and whether you 
will kindly state to the House what is 
the position of the House with regard to 
the resumption of the debate which took 
place on the Order for going into Com- 
mittee of Supply last Friday, and which 
was adjourned till to-morrow. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will endeavour to 
explain to the House the position of the 
question for consideration to-morrow. 
On Friday last, on the Question that I 
do now leave the Chair to go into Com- 
mittee of Supply, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich, pur- 
suant to Notice, asked certain Questions 
on Eastern affairs. No Amendment was 
proposed, but a debate ensued, which 
was ultimately adjourned; and there 
seemed to be a general understanding 
that the discussion should be renewed 
to-morrow. Had an Amendment been 
moved, the debate on that Question 
would necessarily be resumed to the ex- 
clusion of all other Amendments on 
going into Committee of Supply. But 
as the adjourned debate is simply on the 
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Question that ‘‘I now leave the Chair,” 
and as several Members have given 
Notice of Amendments for to-morrow 
upon that Question, some difficulty may 
arise as to the continuance of the ad- 
journed debate. If no Member rises to 
move an Amendment, the adjourned de- 
bate will naturally proceed ; but, other- 
wise, I shall be bound to put any Amend- 
ment which may be moved, and the dis- 
cussion will then be confined to that 
Amendment. Should it be the general 
desire of the House to continue the ad- 
journed debate, hon. Gentlemen who 
have Notices on the Paper may be pro- 
bably willing to defer to the general wish 
of the House and not move their Amend- 
ments; but if these Amendments are 
moved, I shall be bound to put them in 
order to the House, and the general 
rules of debate will be followed. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I wish 
to make a few observations. ® Order.’ ] 
If it is necessary I will conclude with a 
Motion. We are generally guided in 
these matters by the Government, or by 
the Leader of the Opposition, and I 
think it is a fair question to ask the 
Leaders on both sides whether the de- 
bate shall be continued to-morrow. If 
that is not settled, Members may come 
down here and find there is to be no 
debate on foreign affairs. It would be a 
very unfortunate circumstance if, as 
seems to be the determination, there is 
to be no debate on Eastern Affairs unless 
it be of a Party character. Ofcourse, the 
Government are desirous that a distinct 
Vote of Confidence or No Confidence 
should be brought forward. That is per- 
fectly evident. On the other hand there 
is a difference of opinion on this side of 
the House. Such a Motion, therefore, 
could not be brought forward with any 
chance of success. At the same time, 
we are, it is admitted, in a most critical 
position, and it is surely eminently desir- 
able that we should not now repeat the 
history of the Crimean War and drift 
into difficulties which full and open dis- 
cussion in this House would prevent. I 
therefore beg to ask respectfully the 
Leaders of the Opposition—[ Cries of 
“Which of them!’’]—the Leader, I 
beg pardon. I recognize however three 
Leaders of the Opposition; I beg the 
noble Lord’s pardon. I would ask the 
noble Lord, Whether it is his intention to 
influence those who will be influenced 
by him to withdraw their Motions and 


Ur. Speaker 
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allow this debate to go on. And if so, 
I would also ask the Leader of the House 
if he will use his influence to permit this 
debate to go on. I beg to move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in seconding the 
Motion, said: It is quite certain that 
anyone who has been a few years in 
this House would never hesitate to 
withdraw a Motion the pressing of 
which, at a particular moment, was 
against the wish of the House; but I 
could not withdraw my Motion for to- 
morrow night without making, in a few 
words, a protest against the conduct of 
the Leader of the House. If the con- 


tinuance of the debate on Friday last is 
for the general interest of the public it 


should have been continued, in my opi- 
nion, in Government time, and the do. 
vernment should have given a Govern- 
ment day. If itis not for the interest 
of the public that the debate should 
continue, then they ought to have left it 
to take care of itself, and not to have 
brought the great weight and authority 
of the Leader of the House to suggest 
a day, a suggestion which, whatever 
the form in which it might be couched, 
was virtually taking a second day from 
private Members. Why that suggestion 
was made, and why the debate is to be 
continued, I own personally I do not 
see. That debate turned on certain 
questions connected with Treaties well 
known to the House. A few—less than a 
few—one or two at the most—important 
points were raised, and these points 
were solved in the very able speech of 
the Secretary of State for War; a speech 
which, at the time, I thought I under- 
stood, but which, on reading it after- 
wards, I found was a still more complete 
exposition of the view of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the Treaties than I 
thought: and if any doubt were left in 
the mind of any hon. Gentleman, that 
doubt would have been removed by 
the admirably clear speech of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney). 
That debate cannot now be resumed 
without our being led into a desultory 
discussion, with no definite issue; and 
in my opinion, considering the critical 
state of the Continent—for we are all 
of us patriots before we are Party 
men—considering that three weeks may 
plunge us into the middle of a war, 
if not the greatest, the most complicated 
in our time, I think the continuance 
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of this aimless debate would be un- 
desirable. Already we are told the 
applications for admission to the Stran- 
gers’ Gallery are more numerous than 
was ever known; and I think that in 
a debate of that kind, the gentlemen 
who get seats there will not so much 
got information about the Treaties con- 
cerning Turkey as on certain topics 
which will rather conduce to their 
amusement than tend to raise their idea 
of the dignity of the House. But if 
the House is not of this opinion—if the 
House, as a body, thinks this debate 
should be continued—I have received 
too much indulgence at the hands of 
the House to stand between it and its 
wishes. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry.) 


Sm WILLIAM FRASER: Until a 
few minutes ago I had no idea that this 
Question was to be asked. I shall be 
quitejready to go on with my Amend- 
ment to-morrow evening, or to abstain 
from doing so. Ifthe right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), or 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington), or any prominent Member 
of the Opposition, wishes to move a 
substantive Resolution to-morrow in the 
form of an Amendment to the Motion 
that the Speaker leave the Chair, I am 
willing to withdraw. But I will not 
withdraw unless the Resolution is a 
formal and distinct one, and on the 
issue that this House expresses a dis- 
tinct opinion on the policy of Her 
Majesty's Government as regards the 
Eastern Question. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the inconvenient position in which 
the House finds itself appears to me to 
be altogether due to the unfortunate 
occurrence which took place towards the 
end of the debate last Friday evening. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) rose at a 
somewhat late hour on that occasion, 
and avowing at the outset of his remarks 
that he did not intend to address a single 
word to the discussion of the question 
which had been raised by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone), proceeded to make some ob- 
servations upon my right hon. Friend’s 
conduct, which I think in the unanimous 
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opinion of the House entitled, if it did 
not compel, my right hon. Friend to rise 
immediately to reply. That circum- 
stance prevented some of my Friends 
who sit near me from making some ob- 
servations which they wished to make 
upon the speech which had been de- 
livered earlier in the evening by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War—a speech which, in their 
opinion, left in a somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory position, in the absence of further 
explanation, the question which had 
been raised as to the situation of the 
country and of the Government with 
regard to our Treaty engagements and 
our Treaty obligations. But for the 
interruption to which I have referred 
the debate might well have been con- 
cluded last Friday night, and the in- 
convenient questions which have now 
come before the House for decision 
would never have arisen at all. The 
question for the consideration of the 
House now is, whether the discussion 
raised by my right hon. Friend is to be 
continued, and, if so, upon what day 
and under what conditions. Sir, I have 
no more desire than my hon. Friend the 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry), or my hon. Friend the Member 
for the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan), 
that the debate should develop itself 
into a general and wide discussion 
upon the question of the East. I do, 
however, hold an opinion, as I have 
just stated, that it is not altogether 
satisfactory that the question as to our 
Treaty engagements should be left, 
after the partial discussion which has 
occurred, without further explanation 
from the Government; and, therefore, 
I do hope that either to-morrow, by the 
forbearance of private Members, or on 
a future day by the assistance of the Go- 
vernment, the discussion will be re- 
sumed. I am perfectly in accord with 
hon. Gentlemen who have spoken on 
this side of the House in the view 
they have expressed that it is not de- 
sirable to take the present opportunity 
of bringing on a full and exhaustive 
discussion of the Eastern Question. In 
saying this I am perfectly aware that if 
the discussion is resumed it is impos- 
sible to prevent, and it is perhaps un- 
avoidable that the discussion will be of 
a somewhat wide character. The speech 
of the Secretary of State for War, to 
which I have referred, travelled to a 
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very considerable extent—perhaps not 
an unjustifiable extent—beyond the limits 
which had been opened by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Greenwich, 
I am not unmindful of the statement 
which was made at the conclusion of the 
debate by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who in- 
formed us that we were at that time in 
a crisis as grave as any that had occurred 
during the long progress of these nego- 
tiations. I am not unmindful of the 
declarations which have been made by 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government 
in ‘‘another place,” declarations which 
we have heard with the greatest satis- 
faction — that the negotiations were 
not brought to an end by the termination 
of the Conference, and that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have not abandoned 
the hope of continuing the accord which 
was established with the other Powers, 
and of bringing about in some way the 
object for which the Conference met. 
Sir, I say that I am not unmindful of 
those declarations, and that we have 
heard them with the greatest satisfaction. 
and I am prepared to say that if, in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
a resumption of the discussion—which 
may, and probably will, become a dis- 
cursive discussion, will in any way em- 
barrass the position of the Government, 
we on this side of the House have not 
in the smallest degree a wish to add to 
the difficulties of the situation. Sir, my 
hon. Friend the Member for Galway and 
the hon. Member for Kidderminster (Sir 
William Fraser) referred to a subject 
upon which, without entering into any 
argument, I should like to say a few 
words in order to remove some miscon- 
ception which seems to exist as to the 
raising of a definite issue. It appears 
that it will be impossible to resume the 
debate to-morrow, because the hon. 
Member for Kidderminster has informed 
the House that he will not waive his 
privilege unless it is the intention of 
someone on this Bench to bring before 
the House what he calls a definite issue. 
I will state for the information of the 
hon. Member that, so far as I am aware, 
it is not the intention of any Member 
sitting on this Bench to bring forward 
to-morrow such a Resolution as he de- 
scribed. But, Sir, what is meant by 
these challenges that are constantly 
thrown out as to a definite issue? Do 
they mean that the Opposition is to pro. 
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ose a policy for the acceptance of the 

ouse and for the guidance of the Go- 
vernment? Sir, that, in my opinion, ig 
not the duty of the Opposition. The 
policy which ought to be pursued at the 
present moment must depend to a very 
great extent—to an enormous extent— 
upon the intentions and views of foreign 
Governments. And though we haye 
some information, and are able to form 
some conjecture as to what these views 
may be, still we do not pretend to be, 
and we are notin possession of full infor- 
mation on that subject. It is only from 
information in possession of Her Majesty’s 
Government that we could propound a 
policy for the acceptance of Parliament, 
We are told, however, that if it is not 
incumbent upon us to propound a policy 
for the acceptance of Parliament, it is, 
at all events, our duty either to express 
disapproval of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government or adherence to it. That 
proposition, also, I venture to deny. 
When you speak of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, if you refer to 
the past policy, our allegation is that the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been to a great extent modified, and has 
been beneficially modified, by the ex- 
pression of public opinion out-of-doors. 
And we reserve to ourselves the right, 
and whatever may be said on the other 
side we shall continue to reserve to our- 
selves the right, of selecting our own 
time—we reserve to ourselves the right 
of deciding whether the time has arrived, 
or when the time may have arrived, for 
inviting an expression of the opinion of 
the House on the subject. If by the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government is 
meant the present policy as distinct 
from the past policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, why, then, I say that we 
do not very clearly know what that pre- 
sent policy is. We have been told very 
frequently what the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is not. We have 
been told it is not a policy of coercion. 
But a policy cannot be constructed on 
any number of negatives, and to tell us 
that the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is not coercion does not necessarily 
convey to our minds a complete idea of 
what that policy is. We do not com- 
plain of this. The Government have, 
no doubt, excellent reasons for not enter- 
ing into full details of the position of the 
negotiations which are being carried on 
at the present moment, We are rejoiced 
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to hear that negotiations are in progress 
—negotiations with a view to the con- 
tinuance of the European concert; but 
it is idle to ask us in this state of things 
to approve or to condemn the policy of a 
Government as to which we are not alto- 
gether actually informed, when we could 
only base opposition on a negative or a 
series of negatives. For these reasons 
we do not consider that we are bound to 
raise at this moment what is called a 
definite issue for the decision of Parlia- 
ment. We do not accept for one moment 
the proposition that in doing so we 
abandon any of the legitimate functions 
of the Opposition, because we believe 
that there are several functions of oppo- 
sition which we are entitled, and are 
bound to exercise. We believe that it 
is our right and duty to point out gene- 
rally the policy which, in our opinion, 
ought to be avoided, and the general 
direction of that which we think ought 
to be adopted. We are also of opinion 
that we have a right, and that it is our 
duty to do what we can to examine the 
policy of the Government, and not only 
to examine it, but to enable the country 
to examine it and to understand it. We 
believe that by the exercise of these 
functions during the Recess much public 
advantage has been already gained, and 
that in the continuance of the exercise 
of those functions much public advantage 
is still to be gained. A Government 
enjoying the confidence of a majority of 
this House has great rights and powers. 
They have at their disposal all the re- 
sources of the country, and a majority 
to enforce their will, but the minority 
have also rights. I deny, however, that 
the majority ever had or can have, as 
seems to be presumed by some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, the right to invent 
a policy for or dictate one to the Oppo- 
sition, or to insist on the time or manner 
in which that policy is to be pro- 
claimed. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I wish, in the first place, to 
correct what I think was an entire delu- 
sion on the part of my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan). He imputed to me, and 
with some warmth, conduct of which he 
thought he had a just right to complain 
with reference to the continuance of the 
discussion which was opened on Friday 
last; but it seems to me that he mis- 
understood what I then said. The state 
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of the case was this—No Motion had 
been submitted to the House, but a 
debate, or what may rather be called a 
conversation, was raised which went on 
throughout the evening. At the close of 
the evening there were still, as the noble 
Lord has just reminded us, some Mem- 
bers of the House who were desirous of 
taking part in that conversation, which 
was originated by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Greenwich, and which 
turned on the construction of certain 
Treaties. But for the interruption to 
which the noble Lord has referred we 
should in all probability have had more 
speeches on that subject, and further 
remarks might have been made by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite on the speech of my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War. A Motion for the adjournment 
of the debate was, however, made, and 
it was evident from the feeling of the 
House that it would not have been pos- 
sible again to take up the thread of the 
somewhat technical discussion which had 
been raised by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich. That being so, 
the House agreed to the adjournment of 
the debate, and the question was then 
raised as to the day on which the dis- 
cussion should be resumed. There was 
only a choice between a Government 
night or a private Members’ night for 
the purpose, and what I said was that, 
under the circumstances, there having 
been no Motion submitted to the House 
and no distinct issue raised, I was not 
disposed to give up the Government busi- 
ness either on Monday or to-night for 
the purpose of renewing the conversa- 
tion. If a Motion had been before the 
House—I do not mean even one involving 
censure, but raising a definite issue—if, 
for instance, my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich had moved that 
a certain construction ought to be placed 
on the Treaties to which he referred, or 
anything of that sort, or there was any 
prospect of our arriving at a vote or 
decision on the part of the House, I 
should have felt differently. But it ap- 
peared to me that there was, under the 
circumstances, no adequate cause for 
giving a Government night to resume 
such a conversation as that in which we 
were engaged. Then what was to be 
done? I regret that by naming Friday, 
the next day on which Supply was to be 
taken, as a day on which the discussion 
might be continued, Ishould seem to have 
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given any encouragement to those by 
whom it was originated to interfere with 
hon. Members who had Notices on the 
Paper. I certainly had no intention of 
doing anything of the kind. I could not 
but remember that the discussion on Fri- 
day last was arrived at by hon. Members 
surrendering their Motions for that day, 
and that it would be very inconvenient 
to other hon. Members who have Motions 
down for Friday next to give way. It 
seemed to me that it was a case in which 
the Government stood in a delicate posi- 
tion, for if we had used our influence to 
induce those hon. Members to insist on 
going on with their Motions, we might 
possibly be accused of flinching from a 
discussion which we certainly did not 
flinch from. That was the only reason 
why I mentioned Friday as a day on 
which the debate might be resumed. I 
was, perhaps, technically in the wrong 
in having» done so much as that, for 
there being no Question before the House 
it would have been perfectly in Order for 
those who had Motions on the Paper to 
persevere with them. The practical 
question how, however, is what are we 
to do under the circumstances. I own 
it appears to me that there was great 
force in what has been said by several 
hon. Gentlemen, that unless there is 
some real definite object to be arrived at 
it is not particularly convenient to renew 
at the present moment an irregular dis- 
cussion. I do not at all desire to dispute 
the doctrine which the noble Lord has 
just laid down as to the duties of the 
Opposition. Far be it from us to pre- 
scribe, or to attempt to prescribe, to the 
Opposition or to any Member of the 
House the course which they should 
follow in regard to matters of this im- 
portance. If they think it right to 
challenge our conduct or to submit to 
the House anything either in the nature 
of a Vote of Censure or an alternative 
vote to the effect that such or such a line 
of policy ought to be pursued, we should 
feel that the importance of such a Mo- 
tion was great enough to render it 
necessary for us, unless there was the 
strongest reason against it, to name 
a convenient day for such a discus- 
sion. If, on the contrary, the Oppo- 
sition think it more prudent or expe- 
dient to put Questions, and in that way 
to endeavour to elicit information on the 
subject, we do not complain of the adop- 
tion of that course. We do not complain, 
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for instance, of what has been done by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich, who desired to elicit infor. 
mation with regard to those particular 
Treaties, and if the Opposition deem it 
desirable to do so by all means let steps 
be taken to put such Questions ; but I do 
think that it is not desirable that wo 
should be called upon to make sacri- 
fices and give up Government time in 
order that hon. Members should make 
inquiries that are not pointed to anything 
definite, and which might lead toa general 
discussion of an inconvenient character. 
It is not desirable that we should give 
any facilities for such a purpose; and I 
would even go further and venture 
to say, taking up what has been sug- 
gested by the noble Lord (the Marquess 
of Hartington), that unless there is some 
real and very clear advantage in renew- 
ing this discussion, I do not think the 
present a very convenient time for its 
renewal. The noble Lord stated very 
fairly what the general attitude of the 
Government is at this moment. It is 
not a position in which the door is closed, 
and you have nothing to do but to look 
back on matters which have come to an 
end, for at this moment negotiations of 
considerable importance are in progress; 
and although I do not go so far as to say 
that it would lead to great public incon- 
venience necessarily that we should speak 
at all upon Eastern affairs, yet I think 
this is not a moment which it is desirable 
to choose for the purpose. I hope things 
may still turn out better than some sup- 
pose; but I do not mean now to enter 
into matters of that kind. I would 
merely venture to suggest, looking at 
the attitude of all parties and Govern- 
ments concerned, that it would be better 
to postpone this debate for the present. 
Irefrain from saying more, lest it should 
be supposed that we desire to prevent 
discussion. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
after what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman he had no wish to press 
on the discussion. At the same time, 
he did not think that the policy of ‘ not 
speaking to the man at the wheel” had 
in former times conduced to peace; and 
he was certain that the country would 
not much longer tolerate the mysteries 
of Eastern diplomacy. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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PRISONS BILL.—[Bu 1.] 
(Mr. Assheton Cross, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( fr. Assheton Cross.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said: I am 
anxious to call the attention of the 
House to some circumstances connected 
with this measure which appear to me 
to have been overlooked in the debate 
that took place on the second reading of 
this Bill. It appears to me that the 
majority, who support the Government 
on this Bill, have been acting and voting 
somewhat mechanically on the subject. 
This seems to be the case, because the 
policy now pursued by the Government 
is not consistent with the antecedents of 
their Party, or consistent with the gene- 
ral course of conduct which might be ex- 
pected from a Party professing Conser- 
vative principles. When this Bill, or 


one very like it, was introduced last 
Session, by the present Government, that 
was the first occasion in the history of 


the Conservative Party, so far as I can 
trace it, when a direct attack was made 
by a Conservative Government upon the 
great principle of local self-government 
in relation to the imprisonment of crimi- 
nals, and the infliction of punishment. 
I know it has been said that there has 
been an unexpected, though not at all 
universal, concurrence of opinion on this 
subject on the part of the courts of 
quarter sessions; but I should like for 
a moment to recall the attention of the 
House to what occurred in the last Ses- 
sion. A Prisons Bill having been infro- 
duced, the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Home Department endea- 
voured to push it through a second 
reading at somewhat short notice, but 
at the desire of hon. Members of this 
House the right hon. Gentleman deferred 
the second reading, because the time for 
holding the quarter sessions was near at 
hand. I can answer for it, in one case 
at any rate, that a very small proportion 
of the magistrates assembled in quarter 
sessions had really had time to consider 
or understand the Bill, whilst hon. Mem- 
bers who are anxious to support the Go- 
vernment in their new policy, posted 


down to the various quarter sessions, 
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and claimed the votes of many justices 
rather as a matter of Party allegiance 
than on the merits of the Bill. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” and a voice “*No!”| Well, I 
am glad to hear that there has been 
some exception to the action I have de- 
scribed, and which I witnessed myself 
in one court of quarter sessions. I say, 
then, deliberately, that with the excep- 
tion of the Middlesex quarter sessions, 
most of the courts of quarter sessions 
were taken by surprise, and in many 
cases voted their assent to the Bill, with- 
out giving it the full consideration it 
ought to have received, and which it 
would have had but for the fact that it 
was introduced by a Government with 
whose general policy in other respects 
the majority of the county justices have 
agreed, but to that policy this Bill cer- 
tainly forms a very marked exception. 
We have had, Sir, an assurance from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State that no one is more devoted to 
the principle of local government than 
he himself; and he asks us to accept this 
Bill as an illustration, I suppose, of his 
devotion to the principle of local govern- 
ment. Now, there is a great distinction 
between what may be termed “local 
government” and local self-government. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposes by 
his Bill to place a certain number of 
justices in the position of inspector of 
prisons commissioned to report to him 
and not to the court of quarter sessions. 
He reverses the position of the prison 
inspectors and of the visiting justices. 
He makes the inspectors and the com- 
missioners the exponents of the power 
and sole control over the gaols which he 
seeks, while he commands the visiting 
committee of justices, whom he would 
appoint, and orders them to visit gaols 
to report to him as the central authority ; 
and this is the manifestation he presents 
to us of his devotion to the ancient prin- 
ciple of local self-government. He then 
enunciated an extraordinary opinion with 
respect to the common law of this coun- 
try, which he declares that by this Bill 
he does not infringe. With the permis- 
sion of the House, I will quote the ex- 
pressions of the right hon. Gentleman, 
expressions in which he seemed to deny 
that this Bill, if passed, would constitute 
what he considers an infringement of the 
great principle of the common law in the 
matter of local self-government. The 


Committee. 


right hon. Gentleman said— 
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“The hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
said that the Bill would interfere with common 
law, and quoted Lord Coke. But Lord Coke 
had laid it down that gaols could only be erected 
by the authority of Parliament. Gaols were 
always created by statute. But statutes could 
abolish them without interfering with the com- 
mon law. Equally so far as the Justices were 
concerned they had no power by law over the 
gaols.”” 


[Mr. Assneron Cross: By common law, 
I said.] I accept the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s correction. ‘‘ Justices by common 
law had no power over a gaol.” [Mr. 
Assneton Cross: Hear, hear!] Then 
am I to understand that no statute can 
afford proof of the requirements of the 
common law? That ‘may be the right 
hon. Gentleman’s opinion. I quoted a 
high authority the other night to show 
that statutes are very often explanatory, 
very often declaratory, of the common 
law, and that they much more often 
limit, and specially direct, than contra- 
vene the operation of the common law. 
But the right hon. Gentleman says fur- 
ther that the justices have no common 
law right over gaols. - How is that, Sir? 
For by this very Bill he not only abo- 
lished the control which the magistrates 
have hitherto exercised, as Her Ma- 


jesty’s officers, in the regulation of gaols, 


in accordance with the common law, but 
also by this Bill he seeks to abolish the 
responsibility of the office of sheriff, 
in the matter of the custody of the great 
mass of prisoners in these gaols, and 
places himself at once in the position, 
or, to use a familiar phrase, in the 
shoes, not only of the justices, but also 
of the sheriff. Yet the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says this is no infraction of the 
common law. The right hon. Gentleman 
oughttobeahigh authority; but, withthe 
permission of the House, I will read what 
is Lord Coke’s definition of common law. 


“Common law” (Lex Communis), says Lord 
Coke, “‘is taken for the law of this kingdom 
simply without any other law; as it was gene- 
rally holden before any statute was enacted in 
Parliament to alter the same, and the King’s 
Courts of Justice are called the Common Law 
Courts. The common law is founded upon the 
general customs of the realm, and includes in it 
the law of nature, the law of God, and the prin- 
ciples and maxims of the law. It is founded 
upon reason, and is said to be the perfection of 
reason, acquired by long study, observation, and 
experience, and refined by learned men in all 
ages. And it is the common birthright that the 
subject hath for the safeguard and defence, not 
only of his goods, lands, and revenues, but of his 
wife and children, body, fame, and life also.”’— 
[Coke upon Littleton, 97, 142. Treatise of Laws.] 


Ur. Newdegate 
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Then what says Lord Hale? According 
to Hale— 


‘“‘ The common law of England is the common 
rule for administering © ce my within this king. 
dom, and asserts the King’s royal prerogative, 
and likewise the rights and the liberties of the 
subject. It is generally that law, by which the 
determinations in the King’s ordinary courts 
are guided, and this directs the course of descents 
of lands, the nature, extent, and qualification of 
estates, and thereon the manner and ceremonials 
of conveying them from one to another, with 
the forms, solemnities, and obligation of con- 
tracts, the rules and directions for the exposition 
of deeds and Acts of Parliament, the process, 
proceedings, judgments, and executions of our 
Courts of Justice; also the limits and bounds of 
Courts and jurisdictions, the several kinds of 
temporal offences and punishments, and their 
application,” &c.—[Hale’s History of the Com- 
mon Law, pp. 24, 44, 45.] 


Well, Sir, I presume that the right 
hon. Gentleman will not deny that the 
sheriff is by common law a representa- 
tive of the King’s authority in every 
county wherein he acts, during the term 
of his office, and that he is essentially a 
common law officer. The right hon. 
Gentleman will not deny that, inasmuch 
as common law is the growth of custom, 
the property of gaols before any statute 
was passed was vested in the justices as 
the representatives of the ratepayers, 
and is therefore the property of the 
county or borough, held by them in 
trust for the Crown, in trust for the ex- 
ecution of the law with respect to pri- 
soners; and yet the right hon. Gentle- 
man, knowing, as he ought to know, 
the nature of the common law, and that 
by the common law the great principle 
of local self-government exists through- 
out the country, and has done so for 
ages, comes down to this House and 
proposes to displace the magistrates, as 
trustees of the Crown, and to displace 
the sheriff, as the custodian of the pri- 
soners in every county, and tells us that 
in thus centralizing the possession of 
this property and the authority over 
these prisoners, and the execution of 
justice in his own office, and yet he 
tells us that he proposes nothing in 
contravention of the common law. Sir, 
it is my desire that this delusion should 
be dispelled; and to show the House 
how this Bill violates a fundamental 
principle of common law, I will refer to 
acase that proves my position. The poi- 
soner, Palmer, was captured at Rugeley, 
and imprisoned in the gaol at Stafford. 
Such was the general conviction of his 
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guilt that his counsel thought he could 
not have a fair trial in the midland 
counties, for we in the midland counties 
knew him; and, to the best of my be- 
lief, if it had been possible for him to 
have escaped a conviction for the mur- 
der of my acquaintance—I may say my 
friend, Mr. Cooke, for I knew him well 
—this Palmer would have been imme- 
diately tried for two other murders. I 
am perfectly cognizant of this case. 
Was there, under these circumstances, 
any common law power, or statutable 
power to remove the trial to the Central 
Criminal Court? No! The common 
law directed that the man should be 
imprisoned, and, if convicted, whatever 
the penalty might be, that he should 
suffer that penalty within the jurisdic- 
tion in which he had committed his 
crime. It was not thought desirable to 
make a special statute for this special 
case, which might appear ex post facto 
and personal legislation; so a Bill was 
brought into the House of Lords by Lord 
Chancellor Cranworth, which was a 
general Bill, to modify and direct the 
operation of the common law, and thus 
become a part of the common law itself. 
The Trial of Offences Bill was brought 
in by Lord Cranworth on the 5th of 
February, 1856; and what did he say ? 


“The Lord Chancellor said he had to present 
a Bill of an important character, which it was 
desirable should be sanctioned with as little 
delay as possible, to enable the Court of Queen’s 
Bench to order certain offences to be tried at 
the Central Criminal Court. When a person 
was charged in the country with any serious of- 
fence which was likely to prejudice him in the 
eyes of the neighbourhood, it was competent for 
the Court of Queen’s Bench to remove the pro- 
ceedings into that Court. The case would then 
be tried in ordinary course in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench by a trial at bar—a process 
which was not only attended with considerable 
expense, but occupied a great amount of time, 
and was not a convenient mode of trial for 
felony. It was therefore desirable that, at the 
discretion of the Court, such cases should be 
sent for trial to a more convenient tribunal, the 
Central Criminal Court.”—[3 Hansard, cxl. 
218.] 


Lord Cranworth then went on to say 
there were doubts as to the legal power 
thus to remove the case to the Central 
Criminal Court, and that he presented 
the Bill to solve those doubts. These 
doubts had arisen, because common law 
primarily prescribed that the man should 
be tried at Stafford, in which county the 
offence was committed, and because, al- 
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though the common law recognised the 
power of the Court of Queen’s Bench to 
claim the trial of any prisoner elsewhere, 
the common law had not recognised the 
Central Criminal Court, for it is a com- 
paratively modern Court. The Trial of 
Offences Bill was, therefore, carried for 
the purpose of enabling such cases. as 
that of Palmer to be removed from the 
county where the offence was committed, 
and to be tried at the Central Criminal 
Court, after application had been made 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench. When 
the second reading of the Bill came on 
Lord Campbell stated that— 


“Tt often happened that a fair and impartial 
trial could not be had in the county where the 
offence was committed; and when that was the 
case an application might now be made to the 
Court over which he presided to remove the in- 
dictment by certiorari into the Court of Queen’s 
Bench; but then it could only be tried in an ad- 
joining county, or by a trial at bar, both of 
which might be very inconvenient. In the 
Central Criminal Court, however, such a case 
could very well be heard, and very little delay 
would arise in bringing on a trial in this way.” 
—[Ibid. 512.) 


Lord Campbell admitted that the rule 
according to the common law was that 
the offender should be imprisoned and 
tried within the local jurisdiction (the 
county) in which he committed the 
offence, but also that the common law 
had recognised exceptions to this rule in 
particular cases, when an offender might 
be tried in an adjoining county, and that 
the only other alternative was a trial at 
bar, at which the attendance of all the 
Judges would be requisite, and which 
would thus be inconvenient. The Trial 
of Offences Bill was read a second time 
on the 11th of February, 1856. In April 
it was passed into law, and on the 14th 
of May, Palmer was tried and convicted 
at the Central Criminal Court. Then 
came in the operation of common law 
again. Having been convicted and sen- 
tenced to death in the Central Criminal 
Court, was he executed in London? 
No. For the injunction of the common 
law is that the offender should be re- 
turned to the scene of his crime, and ac- 
cordingly he was sent back to Stafford 
Gaol, and was there executed on the 
14th of June, 1856. Now this is a case 
in point, and proves how strong is the 
common law of the country in main- 
taining the great principles of local self- 
government; for the rule of the common 
law is, that every man who commits an 
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offence must be imprisoned where the 
offence is committed, and if convicted he 
must be executed in that county, and it 
was only by a special statute that there 
could be a departure from the principle 
of local self-government in the trial of 
Palmer—an exception not extended to 
his execution. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment says that he does not interfere 
with the common law by means of this 
Bill. Why, he has brought in a Bill to 
suspend the operation of common law in 
every county and borough in the United 
Kingdom, with respect to the possession by 
the authorities of these localities of their 
prisons—to suspend the functions of their 
magistrates, to suspend the functions of 
their sheriffs, and then he says—‘‘I am 
doing nothing to intercept the operation 
of the common law,” which he has not 
denied to be founded on the principle of 
local self-government. The right hon. 


Gentleman by this Bill is not satisfied 
with verifying his own dictum that every 
gaol must exist or be abolished by Act 
of Parliament, but he takes power to 
sweep away any or all of the gaols from 
the counties and boroughs of this country 
from the jurisdiction under which they 


exist, and to appropriate that jurisdiction 
to the central authority, which at present 
is vested in himself. Is this, Sir, no in- 
fraction of the principle of the common 
law? I beg the House not to pass this 
Bill lightly, though there may be a large 
majority in its favour. I own that I was 
rather disappointed at the conduct of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Opposition 
and of the other Members of the late 
Administration, who absented themselves 
from the division on the second reading 
of this Bill the other night. During the 
last Session of Parliament they twice 
voted against this Bill; once against the 
second reading and once against its fur- 
ther progress. Why have they all de- 
serted when this same Bill has been 
again introduced this Session? True, 
they have not consented to the principle 
of the Bill. Iam glad to say that they 
seem to object to the principle of the Bill 
as strongly as I do; but I ask, again, 
why they deserted the House when a 
division was called on the second read- 
ing of the Bill? Sir, I regard their 
conduct as proving that they have not 
yet learned the duties of an Opposition. 
‘What is the duty of an Opposition? 
Clearly this:—If they have a definite 
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objection to any measure the Opposition 
ought to oppose it, and if they are left in 
a minority they must trust to their posi- 
tion being improved in the opinion of the 
country through the fulfilment of their 
duty. There are one or two other points 
which I should like briefly to touch upon 
with respect to this Bill, and first with 
regard to the forces that support it. The 
force which is most usually referred to is 
the demand for a remission of local tax- 
ation, urged upon this House and the 
Government by the Chambers of Agri- 
culture. Hon. Members, and particu- 
larly the hon. Member for East Glou- 
cestershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke), declared 
in the late debate on the second reading 
of this Bill that that was the motive of 
his votes; and the hon. Member for East 
Gloucestershire went beyond that, and 
said that he, for one, would not be satis- 
fied with the transference to the Con- 
solidated Fund of the charge for the 
prisons of England and Wales, but 
would demand that the charge for the 
country police should also become a 
charge on the national Exchequer, and 
I suppose he would go as far as the hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Devon 
(Sir Massey Lopes), and transfer the 
charge for lunatic asylums also to the 
Consolidated Fund. Now, although the 
Government declare that they will stop 
in this course of centralisation after they 
shall have, by the passing of this Bill, 
effected the centralisation of all pro- 
perty in and all the authority over the 
gaols, their supporters in this House, 
and their supporters out-of-doors in 
Chambers of Agriculture—not in all 
cases, perhaps, but in the majority of 
instances—declare that this is but a 
first step in the process of what they 
call relief from the burden of local taxa- 
tion, which is worked in such a manner 
that it involves in each case a further 
resort to the process of centralisation. 
There is a force urging forward this 
measure to which I should like to direct 
the attention of the House. Ever since 
the year 1862 there has been a pressure 
brought to bear by the Roman Catholic 
Members of this House in favour of ap- 
pointing regularly paid Roman Catholic 
chaplains in every county and borough 
prison. In that year Mr. Pope Hen- 
nessy brought in a Bill which would 
have rendered it obligatory upon every 
bench of magistrates, whether borough 
or county, to appoint a Roman Oatholi 
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chaplain, to keep a Creed register, and 
to assign to the sole care and direction 
of every Roman Catholic prisoner, whose 
name was entered in the register as a 
Roman Catholic, to a regularly-ap- 
pointed and paid Roman Catholic chap- 
lain. By that Bill, moreover, the pri- 
soner was debarred of any option as to 
receiving the visits of the Roman Catho- 
lic priest; and the Bill would also have 
forbidden access to such prisoner, being 
a Roman Catholic, on the part of any 
other minister of religion than the 
Roman Catholic chaplain. That was 
the Bill which Mr. Pope Hennessy 
brought in ; and I have here an account, 
given in Zhe Tablet newspaper, of that 
Bill having been, prior to its introduc- 
tion, examined by the Roman Catholic 
Bishops, and sanctioned by Cardinal 
Wiseman. That measure was avowedly 
promoted by Cardinal Wiseman and the 
Ultramontane Party in this country. 
Sir George Grey, who was then Home 
Secretary, declared that he could not 
assent to a measure that would have 
entailed the appointment of so great a 
number, perhaps not less than 116 
Roman Catholic chaplains on such 
terms; but he promised to bring 
in a Bill the following year on the 
subject. Accordingly in 1863 he in- 
troduced and carried the Bill called 
the Prison Ministers Bill. That Bill 
provided that the justices might at 
their discretion appoint Roman Catholic 
chaplains, and that on the special re- 
quest of any Roman Catholic prisoner, 
or of a prisoner of any other religious 
denomination, a minister of his religion 
might visit him, and that the prisoner 
should not be compelled to attend the 
services of the Church of England, or 
accept the ministrations of the Church 
of England chaplain. Now, that Bill 
satisfied the principles of religious free- 
dom; but were Roman Catholic Mem- 
bers satisfied ? I have a record here on 
that head. Not in the least, Although 
the Bill passed in 1863 gave perfect 
freedom of worship to every prisoner 
who was not a member of the Church 
of England, the agitation continued 
until in the year 1865 Sir George Grey 
introduced and carried a general Bill for 
the consolidation and amendment of the 
laws relating to prisons. Still, however, 
Sir George Grey, supported by the Con- 
servative Party, and by his own friends 
the Whigs, and the great majority of 
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the House, refused. to render compul- 
sory the appointment of a Roman Ca- 
tholic chaplain to every county and 
borough gaol in England and Wales ; but 
he did go a step further towards satisfy- 
ing the Roman Catholic demand. He 
consented that the direct request of the 
prisoner should not be necessary to 
bring him a Roman Catholic priest or 
the minister of a Dissenting church, as 
the case might be, but that the Roman 
Catholic priest or other minister might 
visit the prisoner if the latter did not 
object to receive his ministrations. Well, 
did even this concession satisfy the 
Roman Catholic demand? Not in the 
least. The Ultramontane agitation con- 
tinued, and in the year 1866 the O’Conor 
Don moved a Resolution in this House, 
directed and especially aimed against 
the local authorities in charge of the 
county and borough prisons in Great 
Britain, because they did not use the dis- 
cretion which was vested in them by the 
Prisons Act of 1863 and 1865 and ap- 
point in most of their gaols, as perma- 
nent officers, Roman Catholic chaplains. 
In the year 1870 my Friend, the late 
Mr. Maguire, obtained the appointment 
of a Select Committee of this House to 
inquire into the conduct of the magis- 
trates. He asked me to serve on that 
Committee, but I refused, because in 
moving for that Committee he had 
shown his animus to be still more deter- 
mined than that of Mr. Pope Hennessy. 
These were the words which he used. 
He said, speaking of the Middlesex 
magistrates, ‘‘ all that was required was 
that the same state of things should 
exist in this country as existed in Ire- 
land.” In speaking of the justices 
of the peace, he used the words ‘‘in- 
corrigible bigots,” and said he ‘‘ was 
prepared to justify the use of those 
words. There were 800 prisoners in the 
gaols of Middlesex. In two of the pri- 
sons the law had not been put in force. 
In the other three it was inoperative.” 
What did he mean by that? Why, that 
the magistrates had not appointed Ro- 
man Catholic chaplains in all the gaols, 
though in all they had obeyed the Acts 
of Parliament and allowed access by 
Roman Catholic priests to the prisoners 
whenever requested and when these evils 
were not objected to by the prisoners 
themselves. Still the agitation con- 
tinued after 1870, until in 1872 a Bill 
was passed by the House of Lords; to 
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this hour there is open discontent among 
the Catholic priests, because only 10 of 
their number have been appointed chap- 
lains, although county and borough 
prisons are in number 116, whilst in 
the case of the convict prisons, of 
which there are 12, eight Roman Catho- 
lic chaplains have been appointed. We 
know, then, from their conduct during 
the last 15 years that the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy are disposed to attack the 
magistracy of this country, and deprive 
them of their control over the prisons, 
on the special ground that they have not 
appointed as many Roman Catholic 
chaplains as the hierarchy desire. That is 
another force of the attack directed 
against the magistracy of this country. 
And what is the third? The third is an 
importation of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary himself. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in depriving the justices 
of the peace of the direction and con- 
trol of the prisons, takes from them the 
appointment of all the officers. No doubt 
the proposal receives the approbation of 
Cardinal Manning, who, like the late 
Cardinal Wiseman, prefers that the 
Home Office should have the appoint- 
ment of the prison chaplains rather than 
the local magistrates. He takes from 
the justices the appointment of all the 
officers, and what does he tell us? That 
he intends to incorporate in the Civil 
Service, already much overloaded, all 
the officers of the goals he intends to 
retain for the boroughs and counties 
of England and Wales; he has thus 
enlisted the Civil Service in his attack 
upon the unpaid magistracy. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman says, with reference 
to the subject of patronage, that he can- 
not conceive how the magistrates can 
wish to retain that patronage. Well, if 
the right hon. Gentleman finds patronage 
to be so very inconvenient, and desires 
to avoid trouble, why does he remain 
Secretary of State? Why does he, by 
accumulating patronage by this Bill, 
seek to place an additional burden on 
his already over-weighted shoulders ? 
He says that he desires to increase the 
efficiency of the Service by giving op- 
portunities for the promotion of those 
officers through their removal from one 
gaol to another, at the discretion of the 
central authority ; and he declares that 
he proposes all these changes from a 
desire to enforce uniformity. I have 
heard another extraordinary reason 
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for this measure. I have heard it said 
that because railways now cover the en- 
tire country, and that criminals can 
travel with greater ease than formerly, 
and that because the communication 
of intelligence is so rapid, that there 
can be no reason for preserving local 
self-government in the control and man- 
agement of the prisoners or gaols. 
Thieves may travel by railway, but their 
offences must be local. Does not com- 
mon sense tell one that, if access by 
railway is so easy to every part of Great 
Britain, and communication by telegraph 
is so rapid, supervision by the central 
authority must be ten times easier, and 
there is therefore less reason for depriv- 
ing the several localities of self-govern- 
ment in the matter of their prisoners 
and gaols? Such arguments as these 
appear to me to have had undue weight 
with the Members of this House, who 
are now asked to reverse the policy 
which, to my knowledge, the Conserva- 
tive Party have pursued for 30 years, 
in order to oust their brother justices 
from a jurisdiction, the exercise of which 
has resulted in a diminution of crime 
to such a degree that the comparative 
freedom of this country from crime has 
become one of its advantages in the eyes 
of all civilized nations. Do not tell me 
that prison discipline has nothing to do 
with the administration of justice. Sir, 
I am sorry to say that I have had to 
resist political pressure, put upon me to 
support or to make applications for the 
remission of sentences under the modern 
system of prison discipline—applications 
made to the Secretary of State. I have 
resisted those applications sternly—nay 
more, twice in this House it has been 
my duty to impugn the discretion of the 
Home Secretary, for the time being, in 
recommending the exercise of Her Ma- 
jesty’s prerogative of mercy. In both 
cases I was exposed to the whole poli- 
tical pressure of the organization which 
seeks the abolition of capital punish- 
ment, and I never undertook such a 
painful task in my life. From this ex- 
perience I view with extreme jealousy 
the transfer of judicial authority to a 
political officer like the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. In this lies one of my distinct 
objections to this Bill. The Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy re- 
commended that there should be a 
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pointed to aid the Home Secretary, in 
order to counteract the possibility of 
political influence being used in the ex- 
ercise of this, his judicial function. This 
House, by a large majority, gives a Go- 
vyernment which calls itself ‘‘Conserva- 
tive’? power to strike down some of the 
best securities for the freedom and safety 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, by destroying 
a branch of local self-government under 
the common law which has existed for 
centuries in local control of the local 
prisons in every county and borough 
throughout England and Wales. I wish 
the House distinctly to see the course 
upon which it may be embarked ; if the 
House still persists in passing this Bill, 
which infringes the fundamental prin- 
ciple of ancient common law—I am told 
that this Bill will be forced on—then, Sir, 
I trust that this Bill will be treated as an 
exception to the future course of legisla- 
tion, and that it will not prove to be a 
step in the direction of further centrali- 
zation. I thank the House most sin- 
cerely for the kindness with which it has 
allowed me to trespass upon its time thus 
far; but now that the Constitution of 
this country is assailed in one of its vital 


parts, I ask the House to permit me to 
quote a document, and an opinion of one 
whose authority I believe the House will 
recognize as of the highest character, 
and to whom I referred in the debate on 
the second reading of this Bill—I mean 


the late M. de Tocqueville. Now, Sir, 
not only by the Bill before us, but by 
the whole process of centralizing legis- 
lation which has been going on too 
rapidly within the last few years, you 
have been approximating to the system 
of Beaurocracy which has attained such 
proportions in France, the system of 
the Code Naopleon; and here let me 
ask the House to mark the difference 
‘between the common law of England 
and the principle of the Code Napoleon 
of France; the Code, moreover, which 
now forms the basis of the administra- 
tion and government of the greater 
part of Europe. The common law of 
England is founded upon the customs, 
the feelings, the practice of the nation, 
as illustrated in the various localities. 
The Code Napoleon is founded upon the 
Roman law. In the one case responsi- 
bility and authority are assumed to exist 
with the nation according to the classi- 
fication of the inhabitants of the realm : 
that is the common law of England. 
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In the other case the head of the State 
is the source of responsibility, autho- 
rity, and power. That is ‘the Code Na- 
poleon. In France the head of the 
State is responsible for the peace of 
the whole country. In England every 
county, every borough, nay, every hun- 
dred, is responsible for the peace of the 
locality. Under the common law of 
England, it was provided on the 10th of 
April, 1848, every man is bound to act 
as a constable when called on by lawful 
authority. Under the Code Napoleon no 
man is allowed to act as a constable un- 
less he is a paid officer of the State, and 
every man is liable to the conscription as 
a soldier. Under the Code Napoleon the 
first duty of the citizen is to serve as a 
soldier. Under the common law of 
England the first duty of the subject is 
to act as a constable. True, he may be 
pressed to serve in the Militia; but that 
is only a secondary duty. The House 
will understand this difference. It will 
understand that under the common law 
of England the whole nation is engaged 
in the maintenance of its peace. Under 
the Code Napoleon the head of the State 
is solely responsible for internal peace. 
In the difference between these two 
principles of Government, you will dis- 
cover the greater security for internal 
peace which has been enjoyed in Eng- 
land as contrasted with France. With 
the permission of the House, I should 
like to read a few words which were 
written by M. de Tocqueville in a letter 
to his godson, by way of illustrating 
this fact, that the people of England 
have had reason to be more contented, 
more peaceful, and more orderly than 
the people of France, because under our 
common law their freedom is better se- 
cured. In this letter to his godson, who 
was about to study the Roman law, 
M. de Tocqueville says— 


“Roman law has played a most important 
part in almost all modern nations. It has done 
them much good, and in my opinion still more 
harm. It has improved their civil laws and 
spoiled their political laws; for Roman law has 
two sides. The one concerns the relations be- 
tween individuals, and in this respect it is one 
of the most admirable products of civilisation ; 
and the other part has to do with the relations 
between subjects and Sovereign; and then it is 
full of the spirit of the age, when the last addi- 
tions were made to its compilation, the spirit of 
slavery. Aided by Roman law and by its inter- 
preters, the kings of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries succeeded in founding absolute 
monarchy on the ruins of the free institutions 
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of the Middle Ages. The English alone refused 
to adopt it, and they alone have preserved their 
independence.” 


Then he adds, and I desire particularly 
to draw the attention of the hon. and 
learned Members of this House, and 
especially the Law Officers of the Crown, 
to this important passage— 

‘¢' Your professors will not tell you this; but 
it is the most important part. Still the present 


is not the time for considering it, for your ex- 
amination will not relate to it.” 


Now it appears to me, that the professors 
of law in this House, the Law Officers of 
the Crown and their predecessors in 
office, imitate the reticence of the pro- 
fessors De Tocqueville described. They 
have been ominously silent; they have 
not said one word to assist the House in 
seeking to understand the legal aspect 
of this Bill, nor have they told the House 
how we should understand its bearing 
on the common law of this country, and 
whether, by thus centralizing authority, 
we are not departing from the common 
law, and following the principles of the 
Code Napoleon, which, however they may 
be modified, are adverse to the freedom 
of the subject, and have in too many in- 
stances failed to secure the peace and 
order of society. 

Mr. SPEAKER was about to put the 
Amendment which the hon. Gentleman 
had placed on the Paper—namely, that 
the Bill be committed that day six 
months, when— 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he had 
not moved the Amendment. 

Mr. MUNTZ objected most strongly 
to the enormous power which it was 
proposed to give to the Home Secretary 
in regard to the management of prisons. 
The Home Secretary was to have the 
power to discontinue any gaol he might 
think proper, to make any rules he might 
think proper, to appoint any officials he 
might think proper, and to fix their 
salaries to any extent he might think 
proper. The avowed objects of the pro- 
posed changes were uniformity and 
economy; but the advantages to be 
reaped from such changes were out- 
weighed by the disadvantages attending 
the destruction of the independence of 
local self-government. The problema- 
tical advantages expected from these 
changes, if any, might be obtained as 
well without affecting our common law 
in respect of local self-government. Why 
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could we not have uniformity without 
decentralization? The same object might 
be obtained by giving the necessary 
instructions to the local authorities, 
without the Home Office taking the 
matter entirely into its own hands; and 
with regard to economy, the advantage 
to be gained in that respect was more 
ideal than real. If due examination 
were given to it, it would be found that 
the Bill was not so simple as it appeared. 
It was urged that the House would 
watch the increase of expenditure under 
that measure; but hon. Members who 
knew how business was done there and 
understood by experience how difficult 
it was to get any real reduction made in 
the mass of items which composed the 
Civil Service Estimates, would feel that 
Parliament could not place any very 
effectual check on the growth of such 
expenditure. The case of the Commis- 
sion under the new Poor Law, the charge 
for which, though originally small, had 
crept up to a very large annual sum, 
was an illustration of what they might 
fairly expect to happen in the present 
instance. He had come in personal 
contact with many magistrates, and 
found some of them to be in favour and 
some against that Bill, a number of 
them saying that they must go with 
their Party in the matter. He regretted, 
however, that the question should be 
made a Party one on either side. Ma- 
gistrates who were perfectly willing to 
do their share of duty felt that under 
the new system things might go on 
pretty well while the old magistrates 
and the old servants remained; but, 
when new comers were appointed, and 
the justices found themselves looked 
upon merely as intruders, new justices 
would not take the place of those who 
had died off, and the whole system of 
prison management would thus gradu 
ally fall into the hands of the Govern- 
ment Commissioners aud their subordi- 
nates. If local taxation did press heavily, 
relief might be afforded without inter- 
fering with local management, which 
was one of the safeguards of the State. 
He moved that the House resolve itself 
into Committee that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘“‘ That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day six 
months, resolve itself into the said 
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Committee,” — (Mr. Munts,)— instead 
thereof. 


Question ay gi ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. RODWELL said, some of the 
objections to the Bill were based on a 
misconception ; and the dangers which 
had been suggested by the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate) were so remote that there was no 
need to discuss them. He didnot think 
that the observations of the hon. Gen- 
tleman were quite complimentary to 
those who supported this measure, be- 
cause he said it was mechanical and due 
to Party feeling. Now, he (Mr. Rod- 
well) protested against that statement, 
that it was mechanical simply implied 
this—that after the very full discus- 
sion that had taken place there was 
little more that individual Members 
could add to the arguments for this 
Bill; but when the hon. Member stated 
that the support of the measure was 
dictated by Party motives, he seemed to 
have forgotten the speeches which had 
been made on both sides of the House. 
He did not see what inference the hon. 
Member wished to draw from his obser- 
vations. The visiting justices were 
created by the Act of 1865, and, although 
they might suggest rules, they could not 
carry them out without the sanction of 
the Secretary of State. The only diffe- 
rence this Bill would make was that 
changes would be initiated by the Secre- 
tary of State, but he would not, therefore, 
really exercise any more power than he 
now possessed. He could not under- 
stand in what sense the term centraliza- 
tion was used. No one was more sensi- 
tive or jealous than himself about 
interference with local authorities and 
local administration ; but in the admi- 
nistration of a prison the duties, of 
which the Justices were deprived, were 
more analogous to those of a house 
steward. Crime must be dealt with uni- 
formly throughout the country, and in 
the application of general principles 
there was nothing calling for local know- 
ledge or a consideration for local cireum- 
stances. There was no difficulty or 
danger in placing the power of appoint- 
ing officers in the bands of the Home 
Secretary. The power of the visitin 
justices was very great, and cloth 
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them with very great responsibility. 
They had to see that no unnecessary 
severity was practised on prisoners, and 
they acted between the Executive and 
the man who was under his sentence. 
So far from considering this Bill as a 
slur on the magistrates, he regarded it 
as a recognition of the services of those 
gentlemen. He believed they would be 
most useful to the Home Secretary in 
carrying out this Bill, and their co- 
— would procure the confidence 
of the people of the country in the ad- 
ministration of the law being fairly 
carried out through the country. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, that 
uniformity was the principal recommen- 
dation of the proposed change, and the 
absence of it at present was due, not so 
much to diversity in the administration 
of the internal affairs of prisons, as to 
want of uniformity in the sentences 
passed on prisoners, which was the rea- 
son why those confined in some prisons 
often expressed gratitude that they were 
not in other prisons where sentences were 
more severe. Much was made of the 
want of uniformity, but that applied 
far more strongly to the sentences of the 
Judges than to the discipline of prisons. 
One Judge gave 15 months’ imprison- 
ment and another five years’ penal ser- 
vitude, with, perhaps, the addition of 
flogging, for the same offence. There 
was an enormous discrepancy in the 
sentences, and that was one of the great 
evils that was complained of; but it 
would not be cured by this Bill. Asa 
magistrate, he did feel the slight which 
was thrown on their body, and he thought 
this interference*with them was very un- 
necessary. It was unfair’ and most 
undesirable to throw a slur upon those 
who had hitherto managed the prisons 
both wisely and well. All this legisla- 
tion was proposed to shift the cost of 

risons from the landowner, and the 
and, to the rates, and the peeple gene- 
rally. The saving would be merely 
trifling, and it was not worth while 
changing the law for the small gain 
that would be realized. He had never 
yet seen affairs so well managed by 
public officials as by private individuals. 
He also objected to the Bill on the 
ground that it would increase and inten- 
sify the principle of centralization. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, he did not rise 
to prolong the debate ; but there was 
one part of the Bill which he regarded 
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with some anxiety, relating to the em- 
ployment of the labour of prisoners. 
There was great weight in the objection 
raised to the practice which had obtained 
in some prisons in that respect. He 
hoped the necessity for pressing the 
clauses of which Notice had been given 
by way of Amendments would be re- 
moved by some distinct statement from 
the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
course he would be ‘prepared to take if 
the House passed the Bill. He trusted 
the House would go into Committee on 
the Bill at once, as he regarded it, on 
the whole, as a step in the right direc- 
tion, and calculated to promote uni- 
formity of prison discipline throughout 
the country. 

Mr. PEASE also trusted that the 
House would at once go into Committee. 
He thought the Bill well drawn and 
calculated to carry out the intentions of 
its framers ; but he objected to its prin- 
ciples in toto. The principle was that 


everything should be governed in Lon- 
don and inspected in the country ; where- 
as he held the reverse should be the 
rule — that everything should be go- 
verned in the country and inspected 
from London. 


The objects proposed by 
this Bill might have been attained quite 
as well by legislation of a different kind. 
There would be no difficulty in closing 
small prisons ; and as to the treatment of 
prisoners, their treatment in convict 
prisons was much more arbitrary. Prison 
discipline would be more rigid, and con- 
sequently detrimental rather than im- 
proving to the prisoners. He believed 
the whole question arose out of the 
much-mooted point of local taxation, 
and if it were not brought forward on 
that ground there would be no feeling on 
either side of the House in favour of the 
Bill. It appeared to him the Goverment 
desired to shirk the question of local 
taxation, for, whilst they had moved 
certain payments from local to Imperial 
taxation, they had not altered the basis 
of local taxation in the least. This Bill 
would have very little, if any, effect in 
relieving local taxation, but it would 
postpone to a more indefinite period still 
the question of local areas and local 
government. He objected entirely to 
the principle of the Bill because it was 
opposed to the Constitution of England 
as at present established on this ques- 
tion, which he thought had worked so 
admirably for many years. 


Mr. A. Mills 
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Mr. EVANS assured the House he 
was not influenced by any Party feeling 
or motives in giving his support to this 
Bill; and, with respect to any opposition 
offered to the Bill, it seemed to him to 
come from both sides of the House. He 
supported the Bill, not as a measure of 
economy or as a saving to local rates, 
Some economy might be effected, but he 
believed it would be very little, and the 
mere juggle of paying money out of one 
pocket into another would be no saving 
to the country. The reason why he sup- 
ported the Bill was because he believed 
it would secure, not absolute uniformity, 
but much greater uniformity, in the 
discipline and management of gaols 
than was possible at present, and its 
provisions would enable the Home Se- 
eretary to remove prisoners from one 
gaol to another, and thereby lead to a 
classification of prisoners much better 
than could be secured by local agencies, 
When he supported the Bill last year he 
was not aware how it would be received 
by the country or by his own constitu- 
ents ; but he could now say that it had 
been very well received by his constitu- 
ents and by the magistrates of his own 
county. Some hon. Members were op- 
posed to it, because there was no provi- 
sion in it to prevent Judges and magis- 
trates passing unequal sentences on 
prisoners ; but he apprehended that that 
was a matter beyond the Home Secre- 
tary’s power. He admitted that it was 
desirable to have equal sentences ; but 
there were difficulties in the matter. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
hoped that the House might now be 
allowed to go into Committee on the 
Bill, every point relating to the principle 
of which had been fully discussed, not 
only last year, but this year, and there 
would be an opportunity of discussing 
any detdil in Committee. He wished 
merely to say in answer to the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) that when the question of 
local taxation was brought before the 
House it was distinctly stated by the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Massey Lopes) who 
brought the Motion forward, that if there 
was one thing Imperial as distinguished 
from local it was gaols. He (Mr. Ordss) 
should have thought that his hon. 
Friend would then have pointed out the 
evils which would arise from taking such 
a step, because he must have known 
that if the whole charge were paid out 
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of the rt st Exchequer there must 
be Imperial control. Yet he found voting 
with the hon. Baronet on that occasion 
the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire. | aa NEWDEGATE explained that 
he voted without hearing the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s statement.] He was surprised 
that his hon. Friend should have given 
a vote without hearing the reasons for 
giving it. The House had heard a good 
deal from his hon. Friend and the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) about the rights of magistrates 
which had goneon forcenturies. Butthese 
gaols had not for centuries been under 
the magistrates. The gaols in old times 
were the ‘‘ King’s gaols,” and the only 
persons who had the slightest rights 
with regard to them were the sheriffs ; 
and if the sheriffs were to be taken as 
representatives of local self-government 
it was reducing local self-government to 
the very minimum. When we came to 
the magistrates, what had they to do 
with the gaols? In the time of 
Charles II. the magistrates at quarter 
sessions were authorized to fix the 
charges for the sheriff for the mainte- 
nance of prisoners. In the time of 
George II. they were empowered to make 
certain rules for the government of gaols, 
which otherwise were to be entirely in 
the hands of the sheriffs. Then, in 
1774, the magistrates were specially 
charged with this most important duty 
—to see that the gaols were white- 
washed ; and it was not until 1784 that 
visiting justices were appointed to in- 
quire into ordinary gaols; and, with re- 
gard to convict prisons, Inspectors were 
appointed to visit them regularly and 
report to the Home Office. And when 
we really came to this question of visit- 
ing justices, to speak as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham did of upsetting the 
institutions of the country was practi- 
cally playing with words. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Preliminary. 
Clause 1 (Short title of Act). 
Mr. RYLANDS said, there was no in- 
tention on the part of himself or his 
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Friends to offer a factious opposition to 
the Bill, but they would rest satisfied 
with the expression of the feeling of the 
House in the large majority by which 
the second reading was carried. He 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
not to press forward the Bill with so 
much haste. He yesterday received a 
letter from one of the most active and 
valuable magistrates on the committee 
of the Salford Prison, than which there 
was no prison in the country better 
managed, in which he complained that 
the Bill was pressed forward with such 
rapidity that the magistrates had no op- 
portunity of considering its provisions. 
He thought it was only reasonable that 
a few days should be allowed to the local 
magistrates to consider the Bill and make 
suggestions. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS could not 
agree to the hon. Member’s suggestions, 
seeing that the Bill had been before the 
country since last year. At the end of 
the Session the Government were always 
charged with not having brought for- 
ward their business early enough, and 
at the beginning of the Session they 
were accused of bringing it forward with 
undue haste. 


Clause agreed to. 


Committee. 


Clause 2 (Commencement of Act), 
agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Application of Act). 

Mr. PAGET moved, in page 1, line 
14, after ‘‘ Prison Act, 1865,” to insert 
‘‘ and to all other Prisons mentioned in 
this Act.” 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS opposed 
the Amendment, observing that the two 
classes of prisons were wholly different. 
It was thought right to retain the services 
of the visiting justices for the borough 
and county gaols, because the prisoners 
there, as a rule, were confined so short 
a time that they would have no opportu- 
nity of seeing the Government Inspector. 

Sin JAMES LAWRENCE observed 
that whenever the question raised by the 
Amendment came on for discussion he 
should be prepared to argue that the 
wisest thing for any Government to do 
would be to secure the independent testi- 
mony of visiting justices in regard to 
what was going on in the convict prisons 
of the country. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn; 
Clause agreed to, 


2F 
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Part I. 
TRANSFER AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
Prisons. 


Transfer of Prisons. 


Clause 4 (Maintenance of prisons and 
prisoners out of public funds), postponed. 


Clause 5 (Prisons to vest in Secretary 
of State). 


Sr JOHN KENNAWAY moved to 
insert after the word ‘‘ offices,” in page 
i, line 25, ‘except as hereinafter pro- 
vided.”” The particular point to which 
his Amendment was directed was the 
appointment of the higher officers of 
the prison—the surgeon and chaplain. 
The recommendations for appointment 
should be made by the visiting justices, 
whose local knowledge would better en- 
able them to select proper persons than 
any office in London could do; but, of 
course, the power of dismissal would 
remain with the Home Secretary. He 
also thought the visiting justices should 
have some power in regulating the 
punishment of criminals. If all patro- 
nage were taken away from them there 
would be little inducement to anybody 
to join that body. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 25, after the word “ officers,” to 
insert the words ‘ except as hereinafter 
provided.” —( Sir John Kennaway.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS could not 
accept the Amendment, because he 
thought it would be deterimental to the 
service. As to the inducements to be- 
come a visiting justice, he thought no 
man could be more usefully employed 
than in seeing that no unnecessary hard- 
ship was inflicted on prisoners by gaolers 
and officers. That being the function of 
justices, care must be taken that there 
was nothing like a conflict of authority, 
and it was, therefore, in his opinion, most 
desirable that all the officers should be 
appointed by one head. The justices 
would be able to recommend fit persons 
for the general prison service; but those 


persons would, of course, have to undergo | [ 


the usual examination before they were 
appointed. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, that it was not 
intended to interfere with the power of 
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appointment vested in the Home Secre. 
tary; but only to enable the visitin 
committees to recommend to him fit 
persons. He, however, thought the 
question involved was one which had 
much better be raised on the 11th 
clause. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK was of opinion 
that at least the nominations to the 
offices of surgeon and chaplain should be 
left with the visiting justices. The sur- 
geon must be a local man. 

Sir WALTER BARTTELOT said that, 
muchas he objected to the Bill, he wished 
it to be made as perfect as possible, and 
was satisfied that the less the magistrates 
had to do with the disposal of patronage 
the better it would be forthem. As they 
were not to have the appointment of 
governors he did not think it desirable 
that they should have any other ap- 
pointment. They might, however, re- 
commend fitting persons for the va- 
rious posts which would have to be filled 
up, and he felt sure those recommenda- 
tions would have their due weight. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that the hon. Baronet who had last 
spoken had taken an extremely sound 
view. He (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
thought that all the patronage ought to 
be vested in one authority, and that as 
the justices were not to have the whole, 
it was not desirable that they should 
have a portion. Any division of re- 
sponsibility in such a matter would be 
a mistake. As to what had been said 
about patronage, it was one of the most 
disagreeable things connected with office, 
and no Home Secretary would desire to 
have it for his own sake. He believed 
that as a rule magistrates were actuated 
by the best of motives in their bestowal 
of patronage, and it was not from any 
distrust of them that he thought it, on 
the whole, best that it should be taken 
from them in the present instance. He 
was convinced no magistrate worthy of 
the name would be actuated by any feel- 
ings arising from its loss in contributing, 
as far as he was able, to the good work- 
ing of the Bill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked whether 
the visiting committee were to have 
any connection with quarter sessions? 
** No.’’] 

Mr. FLOYER contended that the real 
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question at issue was how the services of 
the best men were to be secured, and 
that the magistrates should have the re- 
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to recommend persons for the various 
offices. He was glad that the matter of 
patronage was repudiated, and believed 
there was no greater delusion than that 
of supposing that the justices were an- 
xious to possess it. If it were not pre- 
sumptuous he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to re-consider the point. He 
desired as little change as possible, and 
he wished no more to be made than was 
necessary to carry out the Bill. He did 
not wish to retain the appointment, but 
the recommendation of the officers by 
the visiting justices. 

Mr. T. CAVE said, he had no doubt 
but that the recommendation of the visit- 
ing justices would be listened to by the 
Home Secretary, whoever he might be. 
He hoped that the hon. Baronet would 

ress his Motion to a division. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS remarked 
that, of course, the magistrates might 
recommend any number of people, but 
that the adoption of the words of the 
Amendment would, if they had any 
meaning at all, be taken to mean that 
the magistrates were practically to have 
the power to dictate to the Secretary of 
State. This being his view of the effect 
of the Amendment, he must stand by the 
Bill as it was. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
it was unfortunate that such an Amend- 
ment had been so suddenly brought 
forward. He was afraid there was 
something more behind than appeared 
on the face of it. He rejoiced that 
the right hon. Gentleman intended to 
stand by the Bill and not accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. PAGET said, that having taken 
part in the drawing up of the Amend- 
ment, he aunlelined entirely that there 
was anything behind the Amendment 
that did not appear on its face. All it 
meant was that the best men should be 
appointed to these offices. The patron- 
age was not worth having, but the visit- 
ing justices were the best able to recom- 
mend a gentleman for the office of chap- 
lain or surgeon. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON acquitted the 
supporters of the Amendment of any de- 
sire merely to retain patronage, but 
pointed out that there were other motives 
that there was reason to fear, particularly 
in connection with the appointment of 
chaplains. It was better to be without 
a statutory power if it meant nothing. 
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The criminal law was the law of the 
land, and prisons which 'gave effect to 
the law ought to be national and not 
local institutions. ; 

Mr. ASSHETON did not love this 
Bill, and had voted against it ; but when 
the Home Secretary had taken upon 
himself the power to manage these in- 
stitutions, he thought it would be un- 
wise to maintain a double power of ap- 
pointment, which would be the effect of 
adopting the Amendment. 

Mr. RYLANDS also thought that the 
two systems could not co-exist, and that 
hon. Members opposite who had sup- 
ported the Bill must make up their minds 
to surrender altogether the patronage of 
the visiting justices. He should, there- 
fore, vote against the Amendment. At 
the same time, the Committee must not 
conceal from themselves that they were 
creating a great amount of political 
patronage by this measure. The Home 
Secretary was, no doubt, acting from the 
highest public motives ; he was not pro- 
moting this Bill from any desire to create 
political patronage. But this would be 
the result of the measure ; and whatever 
Party was in power, and whatever safe- 
guards were imposed, this patronage 
would find its way into the hands of the 
Secretaries to the Treasury, with the 
result that a worse set of men would be 
appointed than would have been chosen 
by the visiting justice under the old 
system. 

Mr. WHITWELL should vote for 
the Amendment, believing that the 
privilege of nomination in these cases 
might properly be left to the visiting 
justices, the surgeon and chaplain being 
officials not connected with the perma- 
nent staff of prisons. 

Srr JOHN KENNAWAY said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment, reserv- 
ing to himself the right of proposing it 
upon the Report. 

Mr. WHALLEY (who spoke amidst 
cries of ‘‘ Divide, divide!”’) said, he 
ought not to be interrupted, having had 
30 years’ experience as a magistrate. 
It would be dangerous to take away 
from magistrates their obligations to 
attend to these prisons. The Bill struck 
at the root of local government. The 
Romish influence was evidently at work 
in this Bill. This Bill was brought for- 
ward accompained by a bribe, which 
sacrificed, on the one hand, the princi- 
ples of the constitution, and, on the other, 
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the interests of those who contributed to 
the Imperial revenue, for the benefit of 
the landowners. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he did not see in 
what way uniformity of discipline could 
be endangered by leaving the appoint- 
ment of surgeons and chaplains in the 
hands of the local magistrates. He 
should like to see these appointments 
remain as heretoforé. 

Dr. KENEALY said, he hoped the 
hon. Baronet would not withdraw the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. As a rule, all the public ap- 
pointments made by the magistrates of a 
county were with a view to the public 
interest. It had been said by the hon. 
and gallant Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter Barttelot) thatif thechaplain 
and surgeon were not appointed by the 
magistrates, those officers would sup- 
port the Governor through ‘ thick 
and thin,’”’ and that meant that they 
would support him in any cruelty and 
tyranny. It would be better to have 
two officers who would take an indepen- 
dent part, would counteract the despotic 
power reposed in the governor, and 
would alleviate the sufferings of the 


prisoners, who under some governors 
were in a pitiable condition. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided:—Ayes 42; 
Noes 154: Majority 112. 


Clause agreed to. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Prisons. 
Prison Commissioners. 

Clause 6 (Appointment of Prison Com- 
missioners). 

Mr. DODSON said, he wished to ask 
for an explanation from the right hon. 
Gentleman. There were a great many 
public Departments already, and this 
Bill created a new one and appointed a 
fresh Commission. Now, there were 
men at present charged with the super- 
intendence and management of the con- 
vict prisons, and it had been asked last 
Session why a new body of Commis- 
sioners were to be appointed to ma- 
nage the prisons taken over by the 
Secretary of State. Although the ques- 
tion had been put several times, so far 
as he could see no answer had been 
given either by the Home Secretary or 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Why 
could they not be put under the same 
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management? This measure was advo. 
cated on two grounds—to secure uni- 
formity of discipline, and to obtain 
greater economy. It would tend more 
to both that there should be only one 
Board to superintend all the different 
prisons under the control of the Home 
Office than that there should be two 
Boards, one of which was proposed 
under this Bill. He trusted the Home 
Secretary would afford some explanation 
as to the reasons which induced him to 
have a fresh body of directors under 
this Bill, and to afford the right hon. 
Gentleman an opportunity for doing so 
he would move, in page 2, line 13, after 
the word ‘‘ appoint,” to insert the words 
‘under the directors of the convict 
prisons.” 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he ex- 
plained last Session, and would now 
repeat, that the directors of convict 
prisons had already ample work to do, 
as they acted not only in that capacity, 
but as prison justices. If the whole of 
the duties to be discharged under this 
Bill were imposed on the directors of 
convict prisons, it would be necessary to 
add largely to their numbers and to their 
staff of clerks. It would be better ina 
transfer of this kind that the prisons 
should be under an independent body 
of Commissioners, because they would 
stand upon a different footing. In time 
it might be possible to amalgamate the 
two administrations; but it would be 
unwise to do it now, because a general 
impression would prevail if the prisons 
were put under the directors of convict 
prisons that the prisoners were about to 
be treated in a different way. The 
transfer of the whole of the gaols would 
cause an enormous amount of work to 
be done at first; and, therefore, for two 
reasons—because it would disarrange 
the work of the convict prison directors, 
and because he did not want it to be 
thought that the treatment of the pri- 
soners would be any more severe than at 
present—he could not accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRISTOWE could not see why 
the management of the prisons should be 
transferred from an experienced body 
like the visiting justices and placed in 
the hands of a body consisting of Com- 
missioners, who might or might not be 
experienced in prison management. 

Mr. DODSON, while not quite satis- 
fied with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
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argument, intimated his readiness to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. AssHreTon 
Cross, the Clause was amended by the 
insertion of words providing that the 
Commissioners should be appointed with 
the approval of the Secretary of State. 


Mr. RYLANDS (for Mr. Munrz) 
moved, in page 2, line 16, to leave out 
“five,” and insert ‘‘ three.’’ The Govern- 
ment seemed very fond of establishing 
new Boards and putting on them more 
membersthan were needed to do the work, 
whilst, for political and other reasons, 
unsuitable persons were often appointed. 
He considered that a Chief Commis- 
sioner and two Assistant Commissioners 
would be sufficient to perform all the 
duties that would be required of them. 

Sm JAMES LAWRENCE could not 
support the Amendment. If it were 
withdrawn he would move that three 
should be the minimum number of Com- 
missioners and five the maximum num- 


. ASSHETON CROSS observed 
that the hon. Member for Birmingham, 
who was not just then in his place, had 
informed him that he did not intend to 
propose his Amendment. He did not 
think any alarm need be entertained in 
regard to the number of Commissioners 
to be appointed under the measure. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
preferred the clause as it stood to the 
proposed Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Appointment of inspectors, 
officers, and servants.) 

Str WALTER BARTTELOT moved, 
in page 2, line 33, to leave out ‘‘in- 


spectors.”” The present Inspectors were 
to be continued and others were to be 
appointed; it was, therefore, desirable 
to have some explanation as to the 
number of Inspectors to be appointed. 
The number of prisons was to be re- 
duced by 60 or 70, and it seemed to him 
that there would be less work for those 
men to do than heretofore. Besides, 
Commissioners were to be appointed, 
who would discharge the principal duties, 
and to whom Inspectors would neces- 
sarily be subordinate. If there was to 
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be a large staff of Inspectors in addition 
to Commissioners, no one knew the ex- 
pense that would be incurred. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS admitted 
that the question was a reasonable one. 
At the present moment there were three 
Inspectors, one of whom was told off to 
reformatory and industrial school work. 
They were appointed under the old 
Act. It was necessary to repeal that 
Act and appoint Inspectors under this 
Act. The Inspectors would have to 
visit the prisons all round, and their 
periodical visits would be more frequent 
than before. The Inspectors would have 
to report to the Commissioners where 
anything was wrong in order that it 
might be set right. It would not, how- 
ever, be necessary to have many In- 
spectors to perform these duties, and a 
jealous watch would be kept over the 
number of them by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. No Inspector could be 
appointed without the sanction of the 
Treasury. 


Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GORST moved an Amendment. 
the object of which was to vest the ap- 
pointment of storekeepers and account- 
ants as well as Inspectors in the Home 
Secretary. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
these officers were entirely subject to his 
approval, and he would be responsible 
for their appointment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Duties of Prison Commis- 
sioners). 

Mr. MACDONALD moved in page 3, 
line 21, after ‘‘ work,” to insert-— 

‘¢ Provided always, ‘‘ That such work shall be 
for the service of the State only, and, that no 
trade have more than a fair proportion of pri- 
soners employed thereon.” 

He observed that other Amendments 
with a similar object had been placed on 
the Paper, and that he had no special 
preference for his own Proviso if the 
principle which he had in view were in- 
troduced into the Bill. He thought, 
however, that it was a most dangerous 
principle that the prison labourer should 
not be allowed to compete with the 
labourer out-of-doors. If such was to 
be allowed, in the smallest degree, it 
would tend to create a feeling in the 
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minds of the honest workmen that 
they would do better to become criminal 
as well. He was aware that it might 
be said that all they sent to the market 
would produce no effect. That he most 
strongly denied. All that went to the 
open market from the prisons was bound 
to produce evil results. If the right hon. 
Gentleman could give him some assu- 
rance that under the new regulations 
some such rule as that sketched in his 
Amendment would be adopted he should 
be content; but otherwise he should feel 
it his duty to go to a division. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 21, after the word “ work,” 
to insert the words “ Provided always, That 
such work shall be for the service of the State 
only, and that no trade have more than a fair 
proportion of prisoners employed thereon.”— 
(Mr. Macdonald.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: As this 
is a subject to which I have given great 
attention, perhaps I had better at once 
state my views upon it. I would first 
point out an error into which the hon. 
Member (Mr. Macdonald) and others 
have fallen, in supposing that of neces- 
sity if a number of men in a gaol are 
set to any particular work it will inter- 
fere with free labour, because if the 
prisoners do not do it somebody else 
must do it. So that that objection is 
untenable. We are, I think, all agreed 
that it is wise to introduce industrial 
labour rather than merely penal labour 
into our prisons, because our object is to 
reform the prisoner; and I admit, on 
the other hand, that care should be 
taken in its use in some respects. Prison 
labour, for instance, should interfere as 
little as possible with the free labour of 
the country ; as no doubt if all the pri- 
soners in gaol were put to work at one 
trade that trade might be seriously in- 
jured. I have lately had conversations 
with the directors of labour in the con- 
vict prisons, and I understand that they 
are giving up mat-making, because too 
many have been made, probably because 
it is more easily learnt than other trades. 
It would be the desire of any one holding 
the office I have the honour to hold that 
prison labour should be spread over 
many kinds of employment, so that no 
one trade should suffer. So far as con- 
cerns borough and country gaols, I am 


Mr. Macdonald 
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not iy: yA for what has been done, 
since the direction of these matters hag 
been long under the control of the county 
and borough visiting justices, who have 
generally taken measures to secure the 
greatest amount of profit from the pri- 
soners’ labour. One of the advantages 
which I hope will result from the Bill 
we are ‘now considering is, that it will 
enable us all over the country to spread 
the labour in a better way than it could 
be done under a great number of sepa- 
rate jurisdictions. But when the hon. 
Member asks me to consent to his Pro- 
viso, that prison labour shall be em- 
ployed for the service of the State only, 
and that at no time shall its produce be 
sold, I must object to the insertion of 
any such words in any Act of Parliament. 
In the first place, as I have shown, work 
done for the State in any case must com- 
pete with other work. [‘‘No, no!”] 
The hon. Member says ‘‘No;” but it 
does. Supposing a new wing to a prison 
were built by the labour of prisoners, 
would not that take so much work out 
of the general market? Then as to the 
rest of the Proviso—‘“‘ that no trade shall 
have more than a fair proportion of pri- 
soners employed thereon,’ it would be 
impossible to put such words finto an 
Act of Parliament. Who is to decide 
which is a fair proportion? I can, how- 
ever, assure the hon. Member that this 
question has been under the considera- 
tion of the Home Office from the time 
we undertook this measure; and I have 
several persons of experience and stand- 
ing looking into the matter ; so that the 
regulations under this Bill which relate 
to labour may be framed so as not to in- 
terfere, if possible, with free labour. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the ex- 
planation given was to a certain extent 
satisfactory ; but as the matter was one 
of great importance and interest, he 
mt suggest that it would be advan- 
tageous if the House were made ac- 
quainted with the regulations, at any 
rate before the Bill was reported. The 
question was a very difficult one, and the 
House ought to be able to give some 
opinion as to whether the regulations 
would meet the difficulty. The general 
principle of employing prisoners in re- 
munerative labour was one that could 
not be given up without injury to the 
reformatory ‘character of prisons; but, 
on the other hand, the persons concerned 
in some of the trades which were adopted 
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had a right to complain, and he did not 
wonder at their complaints. He thought 
there not only ought to be a strong en- 
deavour to prevent prisoners from being 
set to an employment that interfered 
with labour out of the prison, but that 
great care should be taken that prison 
labour should never be in any way used 
so as to affect a labour dispute. What 
little knowledge he- had on the subject 
was not as to mats, but as to brush- 
making, and he was bound to say, 
that he thought the brush-makers 
made out their case. Care should 
also be taken to prevent an article 
made in prison from being sold under 
the market price. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had paid great 
attention to this question, and from his 
observation and experience, there was 
no question that so much _inter- 
fered with and seriously affected indus- 
trial labour as prison labour. He asked 
whether the Secretary of State had con- 
sidered what the effect would be upon 
the criminals themselves and the general 
crime of the country. It was a great 
advantage to keep prisoners cheaply, but 
it was also a great advantage that they 


should be treated in such a way as to 
prevent them from coming back to gaol 
again. If prisons were made agreeable, 
instead of deterrent, their inmates would 


not mind coming back again. In those 
countries where prisoners were employed 
and profit was made to the State out of 
their labour there was a larger amount 
of criminal population in proportion to 
' the population, and also a larger number 
of re-committals. There was nothing 
prisoners liked so little as to be 
employed on unremunerative labour, 
like picking up stones, or turning 
a crank; whereas industrial labour, 
which they could see was useful, 
and out of which they might perhaps 
hope to get something, was compara- 
tively no punishment. He fortunately 
lived in a county where for the last 30 
years crime had diminished more than 
one-half, and they had no industrial 
labour in their prisons. The suggestion 
had often been made, but the question 
always followed—what effect would it 
have upon re-committals? The use of a 


if, besides making labour less deterrent, 
they put honest men out of work, they 
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was as catching as small-pox. He hoped 
the Government would take care not to 
press this industrial labour to far. 

Mr. LOCKE, who had the following 
Amendment on the Paper:—page 3, 
line 21, to leave out ‘‘the amount of their 
earnings,” and insert— 

‘So as to provide that any work upon which 
they shall be employed shall be for the pur- 


poses of the prison only, and not for profit or 
sale,” 


Committee. 


said, he would not press it, as the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend now 
under discussion, and several other some- 
what similiar Amendments, would in a 
considerable degree meet the object he 
had in view. He thought very little had 
been done with this question. It was as 
far back as 12 years since he first brought 
it under the consideration of the House 
and moved in it, and it always appeared 
to him that the Government threw it 
aside as soon as they could, and the 
country heard no more about it. His 
right hon. Friend, however, had now 
said that he meant to make some change 
and improved arrangement in the matter, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would do so in such a manner as to do 
away with the present system. Prisoners 
were very easily taught, and the articles 
in which they worked were sold at very 
low prices. It appeared to him that a 
very large number of prisoners were 
employed in that way, and in the com- 
petition of their labour the industrious 
tradesman suffered. 

Mr. FORSYTH agreed very much 
with what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Stafford who had moved 
the Amendment. He felt that convict 
labour came severely into competition 
with industrial labour, and in illustration 
of that he might instance the industry 
of the blind, which was principally em- 
ployed in mat-making, but which was 
almost destroyed by the article produced 
by prison labour being brought into 
competition with it in the market, and 
sold at a much less price. The hon. and 
learned Member quoted statistics show- 
ing a large proportion of prison labour 
employed in the article of mat-making, 
and ta the great injury of poor blind 


, mm f | mat-makers. At a reformatory in Bristol 
prison was to diminish crime and not to} the labour of the inmates was let out 


make a profit out of prison labour. And|to a brush-maker, who supplied the 


|materials for brush-making. This he 


considered was unfair to those who were 


would add to the thieves, for a in that trade. He thought a 
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Proviso ought to be inserted to the 
effect that the number of prisoners em- 
ployed in any branch of industry should 
be in fair proportion to the numbers 
employed in other trades. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he hoped 
the Secretary of State would lay down 
in the Bill a principle as to the propor- 
tion in which useful trades and employ- 
ments were adopted as part of our penal 
system in prisons, and so as not to press 
unduly upon the trades and industries 
outside. He (Mr. Serjeant Simon) had 
a clause upon the Paper to give effect 
to this object, and he begged to call the 
Secretary of State’s attention to it. 
There was undoubtedly a well-grounded 
complaint on the part of some trades of 
the undue competition set up by prison 
labour, and he thought that the Bill 
should lay down some general principle 
for the guidance of the Secretary of 
State in making new rules and regula- 
tions on the subject. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, he was glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
had taken up the case of the brush- 
makers, because he had himself had 
many representations made to him on 
the subject. Brush-making and mat- 
making were easily learnt, and that 
was the reason why the prison authorities 
taught them to the prisoners. He thought 
employment of that sort was too light for 
persons who had been sentenced to 
punishment, and that it was the duty of 
the House to protect honest industry, 
and not allow the hard-working artizan 
to be driven down into the pauper class 
by the competition of prison labour. 

Mr. WHITBREAD trusted no Secre- 
tary of State would ever give up the 
remunerative employment of prisoners. 
He admitted, however, that mat-makers 
and brush-makers were hardly pressed 
by the results of prison labour. Both 
those trades only gave employment to a 
small number of persons, and it was a 
pity that the work of prisoners should 
come into competition with free labour. 
If prisoners were to be taught any trade 
at all it should be one in which a 
majority, rather than a minority of men 
were employed. But this could only 
be done at some sacrifice of prisoners’ 
earnings. He urged the right hon. 
Gentleman to sacrifice some portion of 
the prison earnings in order to give the 
prisoners who were learning trades a 


Mr. Forsyth 
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better chance when discharged, and 
thereby remove the objection which 
outside trades had against prison labour, 
With regard to limiting the employ- 
ment of prisoners to the making of 
prison clothing, if a prisoner was only 
to make his own clothing, and, perhaps, 
some part of the warders’ also in a 
year, he would scarcely have to undergo 
much hard labour. As to the argument 
that prisoners ought not to be employed 
on any remunerative work lest it should 
compete with free industry, if it was 
pushed to an extreme, it would amount 
to this, that every prisoner must be put 
to the crank, the treadmill, or some 
other non-productive labour, in order 
that he might be kept entirely at the 
cost of the honest workman. 

CotonEL BERESFORD pointed out 
that there were 2,600 prisoners concen- 
trated upon the mat trade throughout 
the Kingdom last year, against 1,900 
prisoners who were employed upon all 
other trades. In some gaols also the 
manufactured article was sold below the 
cost of the materials. In such a case 
it became impossible for the honest 
labourer outside to make a living. 

Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN sug- 
gested that useful employment for con- 
victs might be found in embanking and 
improving our navigable rivers. Such 
work would be the means of reclaiming 
much valuable land, and profitable to 
the State. He would reconimmend the 
Home Secretary to try the experiment in 
embanking the Thames. 

Sr JOHN KENNAWAY said, that 
all unfair competition with trade should 
be removed ; but the Amendment on the 
Paper stated exactly the principle on 
which the question should be determined 
—namely, that labour should be per- 
formed for the service of the State which 
was paid for by the State. 

Mr. T. CAVE observed that the 
Amendment embodied a most important 
principle, which had engaged the atten- 
tion of other Governments, and which 
deserved careful consideration in connec- 
tion with the Bill before the House. In 
one Canadian prison convict labour was 
let by public auction at 1s. 104d. a-day 
per man, which brought in a net profit 
of £50 a-day for 1,000 convicts. 

Mr. W. STANHOPE observed that 
the making of cocoa-nut matting was 
originally a prison trade, and had ex- 
isted many years at Wakefield, and in 
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other prisons; but they could not now 
sell their goods in New York, and had 
thousands of pounds worth in hand. He 
thought it intolerable that ratepayers 
should be subjected to burdens for the 
support in idleness or useless labour of 
those who were breakers of the law. The 
usual result of prison labour was to in- 
duce criminals, when their term expired, 
not to labour, but if they taught men a 
- trade, and, as they did in Wakefield, 
provided them with a home after they 
came out, so that they could carry ‘it 
on till they obtained employment that 
would be the right means to adopt 
in reforming prisoners. In the case 
of those imprisoned under very short 
sentences, they could not look for any 
pecuniary benefit from their work, but 
must be content with simply inculcating 
the value of honest labour. Under this 
Bill he believed the Home Secretary 
would be enabled to make the best use 
of the labour of those who were under 
long sentences, and to distribute the 
work over all the prisons in such a 
manner as to interfere as little as pos- 
sible with the traders outside. 

Mr. EVANS said, that it did not 


matter whether the prisoners made goods 
for the Government or not, as, if they 
were made for private individuals, they 


would be paid for. With regard to the 
question whether remunerative or unre- 
munerative labour was the more deter- 
rent, his experience differed from that 
of the right hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley), for in the county 
where he resided (Derbyshire) the sys- 
tem of remunerative labour had been 
adopted, and yet crime had greatly 
diminished even in an increasing popu- 
lation. At the same time, he believed 
it to be the case that when remunerative 
labour was first introduced in the form 
of stone-breaking the prisoners disliked 
it and preferred the treadmill, although 
the former might seem to be a much less 
irksome occupation; and perhaps the 
reason was that it grated upon their 
feelings to think that they were, to some 
extent, made to pay for their own im- 
prisonment. As to the whole question, 
it seemed to him necessary to leave the 
matter very much in the hands of the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. BEACH apprehended that the 
object of the Bill was to secure uni- 
formity of system, and thought that the 
decision respecting the kind of labour to 
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be carried out should be left to the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. HOPWOOD observed that the 
right hon. Gentleman had undertaken 
to solve the most difficult problem which 
perhaps had risen in our time. He had 
to meet demands of the most conflicting 
character, and to decide between the 
advocates of the penal view and of the 
remunerative view of punishment, and 
they. were nearly in equilibrium. It 
had been said that night that articles 
ought not to be sold below remunerative 
prices; but if large quantities were 
manufactured they must, by the mere 
knowledge of their existence, affect and 
lower market prices. It was also urged 
that they ought not to injure small 
trades such as brushmakers and mat- 
makers. Now, he should like to know 
what would be the result if large trades 
were attacked instead, and Government 
offered to enter into competition with 
them. The trade organizations would 
take care that the right hon. Gentleman 
should not move in that direction. He 
thought that House should itself decide 
this question, instead of entrusting the 
duty to the Secretary of State—who 
was, of course, honest in intention— 
aided by two or three unknown 
persons, supposed to be peculiarly ac- 
quainted with the subject. He hoped 
the idea that had been suggested that 
long periods of imprisonment should be 
reverted to as the best means of effecting 
an economical result and of making men 
better members of society would not 
meet with the sanction of the House. 
He argued that probably 30,000 persons 
were every year sent to gaol, not for 
crimes, but because they could not pay 
some trifling fine or expenses, and that 
if this were obviated, the demand for 
prisons would be vastly diminished. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, he should have 
been glad if the Home Secretary had 
seen his way to acquiesce in the sugges- 
tions thrown out in the earlier part of 
the evening by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), and have promised to tell them 
on the Report the regulations he pro- 
posed should be framed to carry out 
what he thought was fair and reasonable, 
and have thereby saved the Committee 
the trouble of dividing. In utilizing 
the labour of our prisoners he hoped 
it would not be done by crushing any 
particular industry. He strongly depre- 
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cated a return to the old system of un- 
remunerative labour, such as turning a 
crank without producing any useful re- 
sult, which he regarded as most depres- 
sing and morally injurious to the pri- 
soners. 

Mr. PEASE said, he thought the 
discussion had gone far enough. 
agreed that certain small trades had 
been very prejudicially affected by the 
competition of prison labour. He did 
not believe those interests would be 
effectually protected by putting words 
into an Act of Parliament, and thought 
it would be better to leave the matter in 
the hands of the Secretary of State. 
Then if there were any undue inter- 
ference with any of the small industries 
of the country the subject could be 
brought under the consideration of the 
House. 

Mr. WHALLEY denied that the pri- 
son labour would seriously interfere with 
labour out-of-doors, inasmuch as it 
would deprive any particular trade of 
only one customer—the State. Over 


and beyond that they would have no 
competition to contend against in either 
the home, or in the foreign market. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT regretted he 


could not vote for the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Staffordshire (Mr. 
Macdonald), as a palpable fallacy was 
underlying his argument. If prisonlabour 
was employed in work for the State, it 
was as much competing labour as if it 
were employed in other directions. He 
would, therefore, propose to amend the 
Amendment by leaving out the words 
from ‘‘ that’’ in the first ‘line to ‘‘ that ”’ 
in the second line, when the Resolution 
would run thus :—‘‘ Provided always ; 
That no trade have more than a fair 
proportion of prisoners employed there- 
on.” 

Mr. MORLEY appealed to the Home 
Secretary to accept these words. The 
right hon. Gentleman had already de- 
clared his acceptance of their general 
meaning, and he would do a great service 
in allaying a great deal of dissatisfaction 
and bad feeling if he would embody 
some words to that effect in one of the 
clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, he would 
have been very glad to have accepted 
the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary only it, in 
his opinion, really amounted to nothing. 
He had the utmost confidence in the 
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right hon. Gentleman ; but if to-mor-. 
row he were removed, they would be 
placed in a different position, and no as- 
surances or acts of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be binding upon his §uc- 
cessor. Unless he got a clearer promise 
from the Home Secretary he should cer- 
tainly divide the Committee upon this 
subject. The present system had al- 
ready driven the matmakers to a state 
of destitution. So it had the brush- 
makers. [ ‘No, no.”] Prison labour 
had done that. What trade was the 
right hon. Gentleman going to attack 
next? Was it the brewers? If he was 
going to attack them, he could assure 
him that they would make his tenure of 
office not worth a year’s purchase. None 
knew that better than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself. [Zaughter.| Hon. Gen- 
tlemen laughed ; but was it the manu- 
facturers? Was it proposed to weave 
cotton or cloth in the prison? If he 
would only dare to attempt it, all Man- 
chester and the other large manufac- 
turing towns of the Kingdom would be 
up in arms. The doors of the Home 
Office would never be closed till the ar- 
rangement was changed. There was one 
place for the criminals that were to be 
set to work—they should be made to 
work on the waste and uncultivated lands, 
there they would compete with no one, 
and they would do the nation a service. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, what 
he had stated was that these prisoners 
must either sit with their hands before 
them, or they must work. Of course, the 
opinion of the House and the country 
would be that when a man went to prison 
he must work. Now, was he to work at 
carrying big cannon-balls, or was he to 
be employed in industrial labour? Great 
benefits would result from his being em- 
ployed in industrial labour. He (Mr. 
Cross) quite agreed that prisoners 
should be employed in hard and dis- 
agreeable labour. When things were 
made in prison they must be sold, and 
the question was how they should be 
sold. He could only reply to hon. Mem- 
bers who had spoken on this subject, 
that he hoped they would remember 
that in the whole of the discussion not 
one word had been said about the labour 
performed by the 10,000 persons who 
were in the convict prisons. He thought 
that fact, at all events, might be taken 
as some guarantee that when the other 
prisons and their 18,000 prisoners came 
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under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of State, the same care which was now 
taken by the directors of convict prisons 
would be taken by the new directors 
proposed by the Bill. It was impossible 
to insert in an Act of Parliament, which 
might have to be construed in Courts of 
Law, a clause enacting that prisoners 
should only be employed in the service 
of the State, and that no trade should 
have more than a fair share of the prison 
labour. All he could say was that the 
same care which was bestowed on the 
distribution of the convict labour should 
be bestowed upon that of the other 
prisoners, and that, so far as it was pos- 
sible to distribute the labour, it should 
be done. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER could not vote 
either for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) 
or that of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Jacob Bright), but he did 
not think the opinion of the House would 
be at all fairly represented by the num- 
bers which would be arrived at if they 
went to a division; because many Mem- 
bers like himself would be obliged to 
vote against these Amendments, and yet 
would think that something might have 
been done in the matter. He hoped the 
Home Secretary would consider whether, 
before the Bill passed its final stages, he 
could not introduce words which should 
embody a general principle regulating 
the distribution of labour. 


Amendment amended, by leaving out 
the words ‘‘ that such work shall be for 
the service of the State only, and ” 


' Question put, 


“That the words ‘ Provided always, That no 
trade have more than a fair proportion of pri- 
soners employed thereon,’ be there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 70; 
Noes 218: Majority 148. 


Mr. LOCKE moved, in page 3, line 
21, to leave out ‘‘the amount of their 
earnings”’ and insert— 


‘* So as to provide that any work upon which 
they shall be employed shall be for the purposes 
of the prison only, and not for profit or sale.” 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Reports by Prisons Commis- 
sioners) agreed to. 





Visiting Committee of Justices. 
Clause 10 (Appointment of visiting 
committee of prisons.) 
Mr. SANDFORD moved that Progress 
be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Sandford.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, if it 
were the desire of the Committee that 
Progress should be reported he should 
not oppose the Motion. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 217; 
Noes 27: Majority 190. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


COUNTY BOARDS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Captain Nouan, Bill for the 
formation of Elective County Boards in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Captain No.an, 
Mr. Fay, and Mr. O’Curry. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 100.] 

4 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 23rd February, 1877. 


EMPLOYERS AND SERVANTS—“ COM- 
MON EMPLOYMENT.” 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Eart DE LA WARR said, he was 
about to ask the attention of their Lord- 
ships to the. state of the law as existing 
between employers and servants in con- 
nection with the subject of what was 
termed ‘“‘ common employment ;” and 
to move for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the present operation of the 
law, and whether any alteration or 
amendment of the same is desirable. He 
did so under a sense of the importance 
of the subject, which had been recently 
forced upon his notice as one of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners to inquire into 
the causes of Railway Accidents. It 
seemed to him to be one which required 
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immediate attention. He was aware it 
was a question which was not free from 
difficulties ; and the law, as it now stood 
in relation to it, was uncertain both in 
its interpretation and its operation; and 
therefore, perhaps, he should best clear 
the way for any consideration which 
their Lordships might think fit to give 
the question if he first stated what ap- 
peared to be the law to which he was 
about to refer. The general law was 
that masters were liable to pay compen- 
sation for injuries done or caused by 
their servants in the ordinary course of 
their employment — of course, he con- 
fined his observations to civil liabilities 
only. Admitting, then, that there was a 
general liability of masters to pay com- 
pensation for injuries done or caused by 
their servants, he wished to point out 
some of the difficulties which arose, as 
it appeared to him, in a just and equal 
administration of the law. He believed 
it was the case that actions for compen- 
sation for injuries had become more fre- 
quent. That might partly be accounted 
for by the fact that there were now more 
companies who jointly carried on works 
in the place of individual masters— 
such as colliery companies, mining com- 
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panies, railway companies, building com- 


panies, and other like companies. The 
company in those cases was the master, 
but they exercised little or no personal 
superintendence of the works which they 
carried on. The consequence was that 
these company employers had become to 
a great degree not liable, in the eyes of 
the law, for the acts of their servants. 
Out of this had arisen the question of 
‘‘common employment.” There was no 
question of the liability of individual 
masters and companies to compensate 
strangers for injuries, but it had become 
a disputed question of law whether ser- 
vants could obtain compensation for 
injuries caused by one to the other. 
There was introduced into the question 
the doctrine of what was termed “‘ com- 
mon employment,”’ by which was under- 
stood that if two or more persons were 
engaged in the same occupation the 
master would not be liable for the injury 
caused by one servant to the other. And 
in that view of it, in the case of compa- 
nies, it was still more against the in- 
terests of the servants than in the case 
of individual employers, inasmuch as 
the officers of the company —it might 
be the manager or foreman in mining 
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or colliery works, the superintendent or 
stationmaster of a railway, the engine- 
driver or other person in authority— 
were considered fellow - servants, and 
in common employment with those 
under them. Suppose, for instance, the 
foreman of mining works were to order 
a man to do some dangerous work. If 
the man disobeyed, he might be dis- 
charged; if he received an injury he 
could not recover compensation, be- 
cause the foreman was in ‘‘ common em- 
ployment”? with him; or again, ifa 
railway servant was ordered by his su- 
perior officer to do some work, in doing 
which he was injured, he could not claim 
compensation for the same reason, be- 
cause he was in ‘‘ common employment” 
with the person who was over him. It 
——— to him there was some hard- 

ip in that—he ventured to say some 
injustice. He did not think it was con- 
templated by thelaw. He knew it was 
said that when a man engaged himself 
in such or such work knowing the risks 
and dangers of it, he took the engage- 
ment with all the consequences; and 
perhaps that might beso. But that was 
a different matter from accepting risks 
that he could not know of when he 
made the engagement; because he did 
so supposing that all reasonable care 
and precaution would be taken to pro- 
tect him against injury. But if he was 
injured through the negligence of the 
person in authority over him, or through 
defects of machinery or want of proper 
appliances which ought to have been 
provided by the master or company, it 
was surely a hard case that he should 
not be able to obtain compensation. If 
the accident arose from his own negli- 
gence it was, of course, another thing; 
but it could hardly be said of such a 
man that he had knowingly subjected 
himself to these unforeseen risks. Their 
Lordships must know how large a num- 
ber of persons lost their lives by accidents 
in collieries, in mines, on railways, in 
building and in other ways. He was 
not able to give now any general statis- 
tics, but he could refer to the Returns of 
railway accidents, by which it appeared 
that in the year 1875 upwards of 4,000 
railway servants were either killed or 
injured in connection with railways, and 
few, if any, of these could obtain com- 
ensation for themselves or their families. 

e did not propose to enter into a legal 
discussion ; but it might be desirable to 
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remind their Lordships that a consider- 
able difference of opinion did exist among 
legal authorities. He ventured to think 
their Lordships would agree that the 
interests—and they were very important 
interests —of a large number of the 
working classes in this respect should 
not be left under an uncertain state of 
law, resting as it did only upon the de- 
cisions of Courts, which were far from 
being unanimous. Judges, such as Baron 
Alderson, Chief Baron Pollock, Chief 
Justice Cockburn, and others had de- 
livered judgments in cases of this kind ; 
but they differed in important points; 
and Lord Justice Brett had recently de- 
clined to lay down any rule as to the 
principle on which the immunity of the 
masters rested, but that he was bound by 
the law and by the authority of decided 
cases to say that it did exist. Thus con- 
flicting opinions of Courts of Law had in 
a great degree complicated the question ; 
but, nevertheless, there was a simple and 
ancient maxim of the law— Qui facit per 
alium facit per se—which would seem to 
clear the way very much if it could be 
acted upon. If colliery or mining com- 
panies delegated their authority to a 
foreman or manager or any other person, 
it was surely only reasonable and fair 
that the company should be responsible 
and liable for the acts of those who were 
acting in their name and with their 
authority. It was clearly their duty to 
appoint competent and trustworthy per- 
sons over those whom they employed. 
In like manner, in the case of railways, 
superintendents, station masters, engine 
drivers, or any other officer, when acting 
with the authority of the company, should 
render the company liable in cases of 
accidents not only to the public, of which 
there was no question, but also to their 
own. servants, unless negligence or want 
of due precaution could be proved on 
the part of those who were employed. 


Moved that a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the present operation of the law 
existing between employers and servants in 
connection with the subject of “ common em- 
ployment,” and whether any alteration or 
amendment of the same is desirable.—( The Earl 
De La Warr.) 


Lorv HOUGHTON observed that 
questions of the individual cases were 
much mixed up with questions of law in 
this matter; and the real difficulty in 
dealing with the question was to place a 





responsibility on the masters without 
affecting the sense of responsibility of 
the workman. Last Session a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to consider this subject. 
He wished to ask whether it was the in- 
tention of the Government to propose 
the re-appointment of that Committee. 
If so, the adoption of the noble Earl’s 
Motion for a Select Committee of their 
Lordships’ House might lead to the 
waste of time of taking the same evi- 
dence a second time. The Committee 
had taken a great deal of evidence, and 
he thought it preferable that the inquiry 
should be continued by that Committee 
rather than that the subject should be 
taken up afresh by a Committee of their 
Lordships. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, the noble 
Baron who had just sat down had anti- 
cipated the answer he was about to give 
to the Question of the noble Earl. It 
was not his intention to follow the noble 
Earl through all the various legal ques- 
tions on which he had touched, or to 
endeavour to persuade their Lordships 
that the law as it now stood was either 
wrong or right. Their Lordships ought 
to be reminded that last year a Bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons 
by Mr. Macdonald, the Member for 
Stafford, which dealt with this question. 
A short discussion took place upon the 
second reading of that Bill, during which 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department ex- 
pressed an opinion that there were 
defects in the existing law, and the Bill 
was withdrawn on the understanding 
that the whole question should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. That 
Select Committee was immediately ap- 
pointed, and it contained representatives 
of the servants’ as well as of the masters’ 
interests ; and was presided over by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London (Mr. Lowe). 
A good deal of valuable evidence was 
taken ; but the Committee did not arrive 
at any conclusions. In its Report at the 
close of the Session it recommended its 
own re-appointment; and it was the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
support that proposition. Therefore he 
thought, should that be the case, it 
would be inexpedient for their Lordships 
to embark on an inquiry which must 
either go over the same ground as that 
travelled over by the Committee of the 
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House of Commons or pursue a different 
line of inquiry. He need not point out 
that if their Lordships’ Committee were 
to merely travel over the same ground 
as the House of Commons’ Committee 
had been over, it would be a mere waste 
of time ; and, on the other hand, suppose 
their Lordships diverged into ‘fresh 
fields and pastures new”’ there would be 
great inconvenience.in the whole subject 
being divided between two Blue Books 
instead of being brought together in a 
Report of the House of Commons. He 
did not think it was alleged generally 
that the law was uncertain. He would 
not go into all the legal questions which 
had been raised by the noble Earl ; but 
he believed he might say that by the law 
as it at present existed a master was 
bound to provide proper machinery and 
appliances, and that he was liable for 
injury done to his servants for the want 
of this proper machinery and appliances 
if it could be shown that he knew it was 
ineffective. Mr. Broadhurst, the secre- 
tary of the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trades Union Congress, stated before 
the Select Committee last year that the 
number of accidents annually occurring 
were very few when compared with the 
number of men employed. He thought 
that showed that the employers of labour 
had recognized the obligations placed 
upon them, and that they had en- 
deavoured to supply proper machinery 
and appliances. As he understood it, it 
was not so much the uncertainty of the 
law which was complained of as its hard- 
ness on servants who carried out the 
orders of those placed over them. He 
hoped his noble Friend would not think 
it necessary to press his Motion. 

Eart COWPER regretted that the 
Committee had not been conceded by the 
Government. He thought that a Select 
Committee of their Lordships’ House 
might be trusted not to ask over again 
questions which had been answered to 
the Committee of the House of Commons, 
and as many of their Lordships had not 
very much to do at this period of the 
year, he thought that the House might 
very well agree to the Motion of the 
noble Karl. He hoped that the question 
would not be shelved. Seeing that in 
four years 9,000 of the class known to 
the law as ‘‘servants’’ had been injured, 
and no fewer than 3,000 had lost their 
lives, it must be admitted that a very 
serious case had been made out. There 
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was a widespread feeling that the ex- 
isting law was unfair in respect of that 
class. He admitted that much of the 
proposed legislation with regard to rail- 
way accidents would havethe mischievous 
tendency of destroying responsibility in 
those in whom it ought to be vested; 
but legislation to amend the law referred 
to by the noble Earl who proposed the 
Committee would have exactly the con- 
trary tendency. He was only sorry that 
legislation could not be undertaken with- 
out further inquiry. 

Lorp DUNSANY said, that in some 
quarters there was an idea that masters 
should be made responsible for all acci- 
dents sustained by those in their em- 
ployment, if those accidents occurred 
while the employed were at work. This 
would be manifestly unwise. He thought 
there was a tendency to shift responsi- 
bility to the wrong persons. The work- 
men should be restrained by a sense of 
responsibility from those acts of careless- 
ness which in nine cases out of ten were 
the cause of the most serious accidents— 
especially in collieries. No employer 
could prevent his men from pulling out 
a lucifer match in the gaseous portions 
of his mine. He hoped, therefore, that 
there would be no legislation in a one- 
sided direction. 

Eart DE LA WARR said, that after 
the statement made on the part of the 
Government, he was willing to withdraw 
his Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to 
Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 23rd February, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—New Wair Issuep—For Laun- 
ceston, v. James Henry Deakin, esquire, 
Manor of Northstead. 

Pusiic Brits — Select Committee—Sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) [50], 
Mr. Ion Hamilton and Mr. O'Shaughnessy 
added. . 

Committee—Beer Licences ([reland) * [57]—.P. 
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COOLIE EMIGRATION TO SURINAM. 
QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
roposals have been received from the 
Dutch Government regarding the re- 
opening of Coolie Emigration from Cal- 
ceutta to the Dutch Colony of Surinam ; 
and, whether there is any prospect of 
the embargo at present laid upon that 
Emigration being removed ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
proposals for the emigration of 300 
coolies from Calcutta to the Dutch colony 
of Surinam, as a temporary measure, 
have reached the Secretary of State in 
Council; and the Government of India 
have been requested by telegraph to 
allow the emigration to this extent. 
With regard to the removal of the pro- 
hibition ordered by the Indian Govern- 
ment of coolie emigration generally to 
Surinam, this matter has been and is 
still the subject of correspondence with 
the Netherlands Government, and the 
conditions on which the Government of 
India would allow the regular renewal 
of the emigration have been submitted 
to the Government of Holland. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1876—THE 
“ROCK TERRACE.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON (for Major O’Gorman) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, If his attention has been called 
to an affidavit made by Martin O’Brien, 
chief mate of the ship ‘‘ Rock Terrace,” 
at Tobos de Tierra, on the 29th July, 
1876, to the effect that the captain of 
that ship (A. Kemay) was seen to alter 
the position of the load line by moving 
it two feet higher up the ship’s side on 
the night of the 15th July, and which 
it is stated the captain admitted to be 
true at a naval court martial held at 
Callao on the 5th September, 1876 ; whe- 
ther heisawarethatthecaptain’schargeof 
insubordination against Martin O’Brien 
then heard was dismissed; whether, al- 
though on the 25th September the ship 
was hauled into dock and discharged of 
300 tons, the crew were imprisoned for 
three months for not sailing in her, in 
her original overloaded state, and the 
wages of the mate and seamen have not 
been paid; and, whether he will direct 
that —— be taken to inquire into the 
case, and to punish the captain, if guilty, 





and to obtain justice for the men by the 
payment of their wages? 

m OHARLES ADDERLEY, ir re- 
ply, said, the load-line which the captain 
ofthe Rock Terracemoved wasamark made 
by the Peruvian port authorities, who, 
by a customary imposition, nicknamed 
“buying drafts,” place a low load- 
line, and take a bribe, in this case of 
$600, to let it be moved higher. The 
Naval Court, of course, expressed dis- 
approbation of this common practice. 
The captain moved the line to the place 
specified in the terms of the charter- 
party. If the ship had loaded only to 
the Peruvian mark, she would have been 
short of about 350 tons of the cargo she 
could safely carry. By a survey held bya 
surveyor appointed by Lloyd’s surveyor, 
on her arrival at Callao, her average 
draught of water, fore and aft, was 
23 feet, 1} inches, giving her a freeboard 
of 5 feet, 93 inches; and Lloyd’s surveyor, 
together with two shipmasters, pro- 
nounced her seaworthy and able to 
carry her cargo. The Court found 
Martin O’Brien, the mate, guilty of in- 
subordination, with extenuating cireum- 
stances, and ordered him to pay 1-23rd 
of the survey expenses and one-half of 
the Court expenses, and to be discharged 
from the ship. The seamen, who pleaded 
that the ship was overloaded, were found 
guilty of refusing duty without reason- 
able cause, and combining to disobey 
lawful commands. The Court held that 
the ship was not overloaded when the 
offences of the crew were committed. 
Martin O’Brien’s wages were paid over 
to the Consul, but returned to him, as 
no expenses were incurred on his behalf. 
The wages of five of the seamen were 
forfeited to the ship. These Courts were 
held on the 5th, 11th, and 14th of Sep- 
tember. He had no information of any- 
thing done since, and was, therefore, not 
aware that any cargo was discharged on 
the 25th of September. 


NAVY—THE ADMIRALTY AND THE 
RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. WHITWORTH asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, If he will 
lay upon the Table of the House a Copy 
of the Minute or Order authorising the 
construction or other department of the 
Admiralty to furnish to the Russian Go- 
vernment (previous to and up to the 
commencement of the late Crimean War) 
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general and detailed working plans of 
any of our war ships building or about 
to be built, and also if information of this 
description can still be obtained by that 
Government ? 

Mr. HUNT: Sir, I have caused search 
to be made as far back as 1848, and no 
trace of any such Minute or Order as 
that mentioned in the Question can be 
found at the Admiralty. With regard 
to the second part of the Question, I have 
to say there is no general rule or order 
as to giving detailed plans of ships 
building or about to be built to any 
foreign Governments. Whenever an 
application is made it is considered on 
its merits, and a decision given at the 
time. 


INDIAN ORDNANCE CORPS—PEN- 
SIONERS, &c.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DUNBAR asked the Under 


Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the Secretary of State has taken or will 
take into consideration ‘‘the conditions 
and rates of the retiring pensions of 
officers of the old Indian Ordnance 
Corps,” as suggested by the Commis- 
sioners on Army Promotion and Retire- 


ment at page 32 of their Report; whe- 
ther he proposes to take any and what 
steps to ensure ‘‘to these officers, as 
far as may be, an equality in this 
respect with those of the other branches 
of the service ;’’ whether he will adopt, 
as far as may be the plan proposed to 
be adopted (subject to the sanction of the 
Treasury) by the Secretary of State for 
War, which that right honourable Gentle- 
man has stated would proceed generally 
on the lines recommended by the Com- 
missioners, or what other steps he pro- 
poses to take in the matter; and, if he 
has determined on any plan to secure 
that the flow of promotion in these 
Corps should be such as to ensure effi- 
ciency which the Commissioners had 
reported was essential ? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the subject to which the hon. Gentleman’s 
Question refers is under the considera- 
tion of the Secretary of State for India. 
It is a question of some complexity, and 
before any decision is arrived at by the 
Secretary of State for India he must 
consult the War Office, and also be in 
possession of the views of the Indian 
Government. I am, therefore, at the 
present moment unable to give definite 
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replies to the various parts of the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member. 


TREASURY SOLICITOR ACT, 1876—Es. 
TATE OF THE LATE MR. W. PATER. 
SON.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If he will state the reasons 
which have induced the Lords of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury to refuse the claims 
of the nearest relations, on both father 
and mother’s side, to a grant of the es- 
tate of the late William Paterson, of 
Paterson, who resided in Kilmarnock, 
and who died there in January, 1874, 
which estate has fallen to the Crown as 
‘‘ultimus heeres,’’ and amounts in value 
to upwards of £40,000; and if there 
will be any objection to lay upon the 
Table of the House a Return showing 
how such estates have hitherto been dis- 
posed of by the Crown when applica- 
tions for grants have been made by 
relations of the deceased ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
he was afraid that if he were to state 
the reasons which had induced the Trea- 
sury to refuse the claim which had been 
preferred at the Treasury, he should oc- 
cupy too much of the time of the House 
upon a matter which was certainly not 
of special interest; but he should be 
glad to state the general principles on 
which the Treasury proceeded in ‘deal- 
ing with cases of this sort. The Trea- 
sury, in considering first of all the 
claim of any individual, inquired ,whe- 
ther there was any evidence, either by 
an informal will or otherwise, of an in- 
tention to make provision for that indi- 
vidual. Then they considered further 
whether a strong claim existed on the 
part of individuals with regard to whom 
there was no such evidence. Then they 
proceeded to consider what would have 
been the disposal of the property sup- 
posing the deceased had been legitimate, 
and they followed the principles laid down 
by the law for the distribution of property 
in the case of legitimate persons who died 
intestate. But he must observe that 
the Treasury was simply the trustee of 
the Exchequer in this matter, and that, 
although no will had been produced, 
there was no evidence that a will did 
not exist. There was now a claim be- 
fore the Treasury on behalf of persons 
entitled to an estate which, in the ab- 
sence of a will, lapsed to the Crown in 
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1828. In that case grants were made 
to a number of persons, and now indi- 
viduals produced a will and claimed to 
be entitled to the estate. They claimed 
from the Treasury not only the property 
as it existed in 1823, but the interest 
also of the property from that time. It 
was, therefore, the duty of the Treasury 
not to make grants rashly out of pro- 
perty which for the time they held, and 
with regard to which they must probably 
give an account on a future day. If, 
however, the hon. Gentleman would call 
upon him at the Treasury, he would be 
most happy to state to him the circum- 
stances of the particular case about 
which he enquired. 


ARMY—SGLDIERS IN PROVOST PRI- 
SONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he would state to 
the House what number of soldiers 
were in confinement in provost prisons 
on the lst January, 1876, and how 
many were in confinement in barrack 
cells on the same day? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in re- 
ply, said, that on December 31, 1875, 
there were 89 in the prison at Alder- 
shot, the only provost prison there was, 
while at the same date in barrack cells 
there were 280. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1876— 
THE EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES ACT 
—THE “GREAT QUEENSLAND.” 


QUESTION. 


Lorp ESLINGTON asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
any inquiry is about to be made into the 
supposed loss of the ‘‘Great Queens- 
land;”? and, whether he still adheres 
to the answer he lately gave as to the 
sufficiency of the law in regard to the 
improper stowage of explosive merchan- 
dise on board ship ? 

Sr CHARLES ADDERLEY: An 
inquiry into the disappearance of the 
Great Queensland was decided on several 
weeks ago by the Board of Trade, though 
she has not yet been posted at Lloyd’s as 
missing. I adhere to my expressed opi- 
nion that the law is as sufficient as it 
can be made at present to check improper 
stowage of explosives. The cases cited 
against such an opinion, so far as I can 
ascertain, occurred before the law I re- 
ferred to came into operation. 
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POLICE SUPERANNUATION—LEGISLA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Genera SHUTE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is the intention of Govern- 
ment to bring in a Bill this Session 
relating to police superannuation, or 
whether any measure is likely to result 
from the proceedings of the Select Com- 
mittee which took a great deal of evi- 
dence on this subject during the Session 
of 1875? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the Committee in question took a 
great deal of evidence, but they ad- 
journed because they were in want of 
certain financial statements which had 
to be made, and which it took a long 
time to complete. Those financial state- 
ments were, he believed, now completed. 
His hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
would in a few days move the re-appoint- 
ment of the Committee, and as soon as 
their labours were concluded the Go- 
vernment would endeavour to see what 
could be done in the matter. 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK CORNER, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. B. DENISON asked the First 
Commissioners of Works, Whether any 
amended scheme opening up the ap- 
proaches to Hyde Park Corner has been 
finally approved by the Office of Works? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL: Sir, I have a 
scheme to open up the approaches to 
Hyde Park Corner. I have carefully con- 
sidered all the different plans which have 
been proposed, all of them have consider- 
able merit, especially the one shadowed 
forth by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Clackmannan (Mr. Adam) ; 
but in my opinion they would not remedy 
the evil complained of, I mean the block 
to the traffic at Hyde Park Corner; the 
question must be dealt with in a more 
comprehensive manner. If you do the 
thing at all, you ought to do it well. 
This would require a considerable ex- 
penditure, and in present circumstances, 
with a Revenue not too flourishing, I fear 
I cannot ask Parliament for a Vote for 
this purpose. My hon. Friend must re- 
member that a considerable sum has 
been spent in improving Rotten Row. 
I hope, therefore, he will not press me 
further this year; but if he will be good 
enough to repeat his Question in Feb- 
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ruary, 1878, I shall hope to give him a 
more satisfactory answer and to show 
him a plan which, if carried out, would 
effect the object he has in view, and, at 
at the same time, I am sanguine enough 
to believe would prove an ornament to 
the metropolis. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [16th February], 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Question again proposed. 


FOREIGN OFFICE AND DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE—OPEN COMPETITION. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. TREVELYAN, 


move— 
“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
principle of open competition for first appoint- 
ments, which prevails in the Army and in most 
of the Public Departments, should be extended 
to the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic 
Service,” 
said: Sir, I cannot think that the House 
will consider this an inappropriate occa- 
sion to bring forward a question on 
which Parliament has never been defi- 
nitely asked to pronounce itself. The 
very grandeur of the occurrences which 
now fill everybody’s mind render this 
Motion the more opportune. Men are 
never so willing to apply themselves to 
the reform of any part of our adminis- 
trative machinery as when their atten- 
tion has been directed to its working by 
startling events. The greatest changes 
which were ever introduced into our 
military changes the magnitude of 
which we all admit, though as to the 
necessity of some part of them we still 
differ—were due to the agitation of 
opinion caused by the Franco-German 
War of 1870; and therefore, if ever 
men are likely to turn themselves to a 
practical consideration of the constitu- 
tion of our Diplomatic Service, it is at a 
moment like this, when we are still in 
the throes of one of the most prolonged 
and dubious diplomatic campaigns in 
which Europe ever found herself en- 
gaged. And in another respect I cannot 
but regard myself as singularly fortu- 
nate in the period at which this subject 
comes before the consideration of the 
House. There was a time—not so long 
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ago—when any proposal to make nomi- 
nation to the public service depend 
upon success in an examination was met 
by the answer which is the most telling 
in the ears of an English House of 
Commons—that any such idea was the 
idea of a doctrinaire. It is not long 
since, men—with whom I should never 
venture to compare myself in ability 
—argued in vain in favour of open 
competition against adversaries who 
thought that they had said quite enough 
in reply when they had pronounced that 
Parliament had no time to listen to a 
crotchet. But the events of the last few 
years have done much—have done every- 
thing—to cut the ground from under our 
opponents, and to put us in the position 
of advantage which they formerly occu- 
pied. During those years there has 
taken place the greatest change in the 
personnel of our administration that has 
ever occurred in any great country in an 
equal space of time. As lately as 1860 
a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, while expressing a predilec- 
tion for the new system, was so appre- 
hensive of moving too fast ahead of 
public opinion, that they only ventured 
to recommend its adoption in a limited 
and guarded form. But when once the 
idea of appointment by open competition 
had been fairly presented to the consi- 
deration of the public, it grew so rapidly 
in favour and esteem that by the year 
1875, with exceptions which were either 
very rare or very insignificant, it pre- 
vailed throughout the whole extent of 
our civil and military services ;—in the 
Guards and the Line, in the Engi- 
neers, and the Artillery; in the Trea- 
sury, the India Office, the War Office, 
the Admiralty. Everyone who had in- 
tellectual, responsible, and highly-paid 
work to do was henceforward to enter by 
the gate of merit, and not by the gate 
of favour. ‘Two or three important 
Departments—including those to which 
this Resolution refers—were excepted 
from this general regulation, and were 
told, by a strange inconsistency, to 
regard their exception as a privilege. 
But they purchased that privilege dearly; 
for, in order to obtain it they were 
henceforward classed, not among the 
most honoured and desirable, but among 
the least distinguished branches of our 
public service. The Secretaries of our 
Embassies and the clerks of the Foreign 
Office must be content to appear in the 
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same schedule, not with the gentlemen 
of the Privy Council Office, the Privy 
Seal Office, and the Treasury ; not with 
the officers of Her Majesty’s Household 
Brigade, and the sub-lieutenants of our 
crack regiments or our scientific corps ; 
but with such honest, though humble, 
employés as the boatmen and watermen 
in the Customs; the keepers and wood- 
men of the Parks;. the firelighters, 
cleaners, and charwomen of the public 
offices ; the gasfitter and lamplighter of 
the Mint; and the stable-boy and 
laundrymaid in the criminal lunatic 
asylum at Broadmoor. And the almost 
universal adoption of open competition 
has dispensed me from the necessity of 
employing the most disagreeable line of 
argument which a Member of Parlia- 
ment can be driven to use. In old 
days, those who endeavoured to effect a 
change in the method of appointing 
public servants were under the obliga- 
tion of showing that the existing public 
servants were not all that they should 
be. And even if the advocate of such a 


change was prudent enough to refrain 
from any invidious reflections, yet the 
mere fact of his wishing to alter the 
method of appointing public servants 


was construed, and not unnaturally con- 
strued, into a censure upon the public 
servants who had been appointed under 
the old method. Often and often 
within these walls, and in the public 
Press, and in private society, I have 
been met with such remarks as these— 
“Why do you want to alter a system 
that has worked well? What do you 
find amiss with the class of men whom 
we are now getting? When have they 
failed in their duty? Are they not as 
industrious, as zealous, and as capable 
as the members of any service in the 
world?” Those were the sort of ques- 
tions which we had to answer as long as 
patronage was the rule in the Civil Ser- 
vice, and as long as purchase was the 
rule in the Army; but now the tables 
are turned; now the burden of proof 
rests, not with us, but with our oppo- 
nents. It is for them to show that the 
system of appointment which now pre- 
vails over nine-tenths of our services is 
faulty. It is for them to prove that the 
Indian civilians, the military officers, 
the departmental officials whom we 
get now are inferior to those whom we 
got 10 years ago. Andif they fail in this; 
if, as I think, they repudiate the notion 
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of entertaining so unwelcome and un- 
founded an idea; then they will be under 
the necessity of pointing out what the 
special conditions in the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice are that should exempt it from 
a system which, for high reasons 
of public policy, has been introduced 
into almost every other Department of 
the State. And, unless it can be shown, 
with a clearness which I believe it to be 
impossible to attain, that there is some- 
thing special in the nature of the case 
which should forbid us to apply to 
diplomacy a system which is working 
excellently everywhere else, I shall con- 
fidently ask the House to assent to this 
Resolution. 

Now, Sir, one main reason for moving 
in this matter is that the systems under 
which men enter into the Foreign Office 
and into the Diplomatic Service are now 
entirely different; and, untilthose systems 
are made uniform, it will be impossible 
to effect that amalgamation of the two 
services which the interests of the coun- 
try imperatively demand. It is of the 
highest moment that our representatives 
abroad should possess that general grasp 
of our National policy as a whole which 
can only be acquired by familiarity with 
the daily working of the Foreign Office; 
and, on the other hand, it is most de- 
sirable that the officials who direct our 
foreign policy at home should have had 
practical acquaintance at some time or 
another in their lives with foreign courts, 
foreign capitals, and foreign countries. 
In the words of Mr. Morier, our most 
able Representative at Lisbon, who, at 
such a crisis as this, I can only wish 
was employed at one of those courts 
where the fortunes of Europe are now 
at stake— 
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“Tt is most important that the Diplomatic 
Service should be to a certain extent nation- 
alised, and that the Foreign Office should be to 
a certain extent internationalised.” 


Now, for the Foreign Office, the en- 
trance examination is by what is usu- 
ally called ‘limited competition.” A 
certain number of candidates are nomi- 
nated by the Secretary of State for 
every vacancy, and a competitive ex- 
amination is held among those candi- 
dates. The number of nominations for 
each vacancy in old days was limited to 
three. Lord Granville raised it to seven ; 
and Lord Derby, who knows the value 
of the competitive system as well as any 
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Member of the Ministry, except perhaps 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, raised 
it to 10. But, meanwhile, the system of 
appointment to the Diplomatic Service 
remains one of pure favouritism, tem- 
pered by a pass examination. Now, 
before I proceed to describe that exa- 
mination, I would beg to remind hon. 
Members that diplomacy is a profession 
which calls for certain special acquire- 
ment. A really able man, who has had 
an ordinary general training, may make 
an excellent official in our Departments 
at home. But to fulfil the duties of an 
Ambassador, a Chargé d’Affaires, or a 
Secretary of Legation, a man must 
possess certain definite accomplishments. 
My hon. Friend the Member for the 
Elgin Burghs has told the House before, 
and, I hope, will tell us again to-day, 
that no man can be considered a skilled 
diplomatist without a complete and well- 
digested knowledge of International 
Law, as studied and practised in the 
Continental Chancelleries. In addition 
to this, as the very minimum of linguistic 
proficiency, he should be able to read, 
to comprehend, and to write the French 
language as rapidly, and almost as ac- 
curately, as his mother tongue. But, 
Sir, the test examination, as at present 
constituted, offers no security for the 
possession by the candidate of even these 
elementary acquirements. ‘‘ Most cer- 
tainly ” says Mr. Morier— 
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“The amount of knowledge required as re- 
gards foreign languages was a limited one, and 
persons passed the examination who were very 
far from being able to write French, as I 
consider that every diplomatic agent should 
be able to write French ; and of that which 
is certainly the most important portion of a 
diplomatist’s education, International Law, the 
whole knowledge that was required wasa know- 
ledge of the elements of Wheatstone, which 
could be got up ina fortnight or three weeks. 
That we have got a body of men who are in the 
least acquainted with International Law, I am 
sorry to say, I do not believe.” 

How comes it that we have a test ex- 
amination which does not insure in our 
diplomatists an adequate knowledge of 
French and International Law, which is 
as necessary to them as the ability to 
think on his legs and to distinguish de- 
nominational and undenominational edu- 
cation is to a candidate for Parliament ? 
Why, it comes from this—that the ex- 
amination is not a competitive examina- 
tion in which the standard of excellence 
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in which, by a natural and inevitable 
process, the standard of excellence tends 
to fall. This test examination has gra- 
dually so deteriorated, as our very 
diplomatists candidly acknowledge, that 
it has almost become equivalent to no 
test at all. 

*“‘T think,” says Mr. Morier, “that it ig 
unsatisfactory, because I think it is a very small 
and poor kind of examination, and yet it is big 
enough to make a man who has passed it think 
that he has an absolute claim on the public 
service for ever,” 


—an expression which, when put into 
unofficial language, means that the so- 
called qualifying examination for our 
Diplomatic Service is little better than 
a puerile, and, as far as the nation is 
concerned, a really disastrous farce, 
Now the principal objection to resorting 
to open competition which is ordinarily 
brought forward is, that there are certain 
personal qualities requisite in a diplo- 
matist, and that a Secretary of State 
should have the power of selecting men 
whom he knows to possess those quali- 
ties, and should not be forced to take 
candidates, whether they happen to be 
adapted to the Profession or not, exactly 
in the order in which they come out of a 
competitive examination. There are 
various ways of obviating that objection, 
if objection it is. My hon. Friend the 
Member for the Elgin Burghs long ago 
proposed a scheme which attracted much 
favourable attention at the time. He 
proposed that a searching examination 
should be held in the branches of learn- 
ing special to diplomacy ; that the first 
12 names should be submitted to the 
Secretary of State; and that from those 
names he should fill the vacancies. 
There is another scheme by which we 
may obtain the advantages of competi- 
tion combined with the advantages of 
personal selection. Hon. Members are 
aware that, from time to time, the Civil 
Service Commissioners hold an exami- 
nation known as Class 1—an examina- 
tion which is expressly designed to at- 
tract men of high intellectual qualifica- 
tions and good social standing, and the 
prizes in which are the best paid and 
most important careers in the public 
service. I would suggest that the list 
of successful candidates in this exa- 
mination should be laid before the Se- 
cretary of State, and that he should pick 
out of it those young men who appear 


is always rising, but a pass examination} to him to be peculiarly well-qualified 
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for the Diplomatic Profession, and hon. 
Members need not be afraid that on 
such a list there will be any lack of men 
well-fitted for diplomacy. On that point 
we are not treading in the dark. When 
first the competition system was intro- 
duced into India, it was said that the 
new Civil Servants would no doubt be 
very excellent and industrious young 
men, very well-fitted for the hard routine 
work of the judicial line of the Service, 
but that they would be wanting in those 
more delicate qualities which were es- 
sential for success in the Foreign, or as 
it was called then, the Political Depart- 
ment. We were told—I am almost 
ashamed to repeat such talk over a period 
of 20 years—that the Natives of India 
had a quick eye for a gentleman, and 
would not pay respect or deference to 
an official who had gained his position, 
not by belonging to an old Anglo-Indian 
family, but by his proficiency in writing 
Latin hexameters and solving the dif- 
ferential calculus. Such a man, it was 
said, might make a very good district or 
Sudder Judge; but if competition wal- 
lahs were made residents at Native 
Courts, our hold on India would not be 
worth 10 years’ purchase. How have 
those precious predictions been verified ? 
If there is one Department more than 
another of the Indian Service in which 
the young men appointed under the 
new system have obtained brilliant 
success, it is in the Foreign Depart- 
ment. There is no more important 
diplomatic post in India than the posi- 
tion of Resident at the Court of Nepaul. 
It is no light matter to conduct our 
relations with the most formidable of our 
Oriental Allies ; that nation of warriors 
who have over and over again proved 
their fighting qualities at our expense 
and for our benefit, and who are ruled 
over by that redoubtable soldier-Mini- 
ster, who may without exaggeration be 
described as the Bismarck of the North 
of India. When our Government wished 
to lay its hand upon a diplomatist whom 
they could trust to hold his own with 
Jung Bahadoor, they selected a gentle- 
man who had entered the Service by open 
competition. There are hon. Members 
present who will remember my valued 
Friend Mr. Wyllie, who, if he had lived, 
would no doubt have been an ornament 
to the House. Mr. Wyllie went out to 
Bombay among the first batch of com- 
petitioners, and within 10 years of his 
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entrance into the Service he had for some 
time the management of the Foreign 
Department of our Indian Empire, and 
he so conducted the high duties com- 
mitted to his charge, that when he died, 
he left as well-established a reputation 
for administrative ability as any man of 
recent years has acquired at the early 
age of 35. But he left those behind 
him who were worthy to succeed him, 
and the post of Foreign Secretary to 
the Government of India—a post as 
highly paid and involving duties almost 
as critical as those of the Foreign Secre- 
tary in our own Cabinet —is occupied 
at this very moment by a gentleman 
who only 20 years ago entered the Ser- 
vice by the gate of free competition— 
that gate which we are told we must 
not open for fear of having our European 
Diplomatic Service inundated with men 
unfit to perform functions exactly similar 
in kind to those which are performed to 
admiration by the competition civilians 
of India. But over and above the graver 
duties of the diplomatist reference will 
be made in this discussion to the social 
qualities which his Profession demands. 
We shall be told that he has other 
things to do besides sitting at a desk 
and penning able and exhaustive Re- 
ports ; that he should have the manners 
and tastes of society; that he should be 
not only a man of the study but a man 
of the world, with the tact which will 
enable him to arrive at the secrets of 
others and the discretion to conceal his 
own. Those who have been fortunate 
enough, in India or elsewhere, to reside 
at a station where a detachment of the 
Royal Artillery is quartered have long 
been aware that there are no truer gen- 
tlemen and no better companions, in the 
highest sense of the word, than the 
members of a Service, appointment to 
which is the result of open competition. 
But, in spite of the experience which 
has long been afforded by our scientific 
corps, fears’ are frequently expressed in 
this House that the substitution of open 
competition for purchase will lower the 
social standard of the Guards and the 
Line. How have those fears been jus- 
tified? Major General Sir Alfred Hors- 
ford, the Military Secretary of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, tells us that he expected 
to find a difference between the officers 
of the past and the officers of the present, 
but that he found none whatever. Lieu- 
tenant General Sir Lintorn Simmons, 
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the Governor of the Military Academy 
at Woolwich, speaks quite as strongly 
on this point. 

“We get,” he says, “men who are quite 
equal in social position to those whom we got 
before, and who are certainly quite as well, if 
not better, educated than those that we used to 
get in former days.” 


And in another place he makes the inte- 
resting remark that ‘those who are 
higher intellectually are generally so in 
other respects physically.” Among the 
objectors to open competition there is 
one class, I frankly own, who try my 
patience—those who, in defiance of the 
experience of the Bar, the Army, and of 
public life, in defiance of their recollec- 
tions of their own school and College 
days, maintain that there is a certain 
incompatibility between bodily and men- 
tal vigour, and that young fellows who 
are quick in the class are slow in the 
playground. If that is the case in other 
countries it is not so amongus. Eng- 
land is what she is, because in English- 
men intellectual and physical energy 
are admirably combined. We libel our 
countrymen if we divide them off-hand 
into bookworms and athletes. Mr. 
Bernard, himseif an Indian Civil ser- 
vant of the old system, speaks very 
strongly on this point. He says— 

“Every batch of competition men contains a 
fair proportion of capital cricketers and riders. 
When we last played ‘ The Civil Service against 
the World,’ on the Calcutta cricket-ground, 
only four of us were Haileybury men. One 
competition-wallah carried out his bat for 130, 
while another scored over 90 runs.” 


Anyone who knows the playing field 
—I appeal on this point to the youngest 
Member of the House (Mr. Sidney 
Herbert)—is aware that there is no form 
of athletic exercise which is a severer 
test of the more manly qualities than 
the game of football; and in this game, 
for many years together, the Royal 
Engineers have been pre-eminent. And 
who are the Royal Engineers? They 
are a body of young men, who have 
been selected by a series of competitive 
examinations out of a larger body of 
young men, who have themselves been 
previously selected by a competition 
open to the world at large. There are 
other qualities even more important to 
the diplomatist than the lighter social 
aptitudes. It is no small matter that 


young men who have to uphold the 
credit of our country among foreign 
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people in great capitals, exposed to 
serious temptations, and cut off from 
the protecting influences ‘of home life, 
shall be men of high character and tried 
morality. A system of competition is at 
least as good a test of moral character 
as a system of patronage. And it is 
equally certain that a man who has his 
mind full of worthy interests, and his 
time occupied by worthy pursuits will 
have less leisure and less inclination 
than another for dissipation and frivo- 
lity. ‘To quote the Report of the Indian 
Civil Service Commission of 1854— 
words in which hon. Members will re- 
cognize the hand of a master of the 
English language— 

“arly superiority in science and literature 
generally indicates the existence of some quali- 
ties which are securities against vice—industry, 
self-denial, a taste for pleasures not sensual, a 
laudable desire of honourable distinction, a still 
more laudable desire to obtain the approbation 
of friends and relations. We therefore believe 
that the intellectual test which is about to be 
established will be found in practice to be also 
the best moral test which can be devised.” 
The experience of 20 years has amply 
borne out that fair and well-founded 
nbs ors with regard to the junior mem- 

ers of our Indian Service. Ifthe House 
affirm my Resolution, I confidently ven- 
ture on a similar prophecy with regard 
to the junior members of our Diplomatic 
Corps. If we want a proof that in- 
dustry and ability displayed in early 
life afford at least a rough test that a 
man possesses the qualities which will 
make him a useful and successful public 
servant, we do not need to look beyond 
these walls. To reach the Cabinet re- 
quires the exertion of an amount of 
tact, of enterprize, of sustained vigour 
and energy which will carry its possessor 
to the top of any Profession in the 
world, and nothing is more remarkable 
than the large proportion of Cabinet 
Ministers who distinguished themselves 
at their schools and their Universities. 
There has been a Cabinet in which six 
out of seven University men who had 
seats in the Lower House were either 
first-class or double-first-class men. If 
we turn to the Department of Foreign 
Affairs there certainly is no reason to 
make an exception. The present Foreign 
Secretary is a first-class man from Oam- 
bridge, and his most vigorous critic a 
double-first-class man from Oxford. The 
most eminent Foreign Ministers of the 
present century were Mr. Canning and 
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Lord Palmerston. Mr. Canning was 
probably the most famous schoolboy 
that ever existed in any country. Lord 
Palmerston took his privilege as a 
nobleman, and did not wait for the degree 
examination ; but during the two years 
that he was at Cambridge, he came out 
head of St. John’s College at the annual 
examination, and every Cambridge man 
knows how much that means. The expe- 
rience of political life, a career the most 
analogous of all to the Diplomatic Pro- 
fession, proves that we may confidently 
extend to that Profession a system of 
which we have made such wide use 
in the public Services with such excellent 
results; and if, as I feel satisfied, such 
a course enables us to stock the foreign 
legations with men as able as the Indian 
Civil Servants, as resolute as our Army 
officers, and as trustworthy and discreet 
as our home officials, we may be very 
sure that we shall never have occasion 
to regret that we acceded to the present 
proposition. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving his Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the principle of 
open competition for first appointments, which 
prevails in the Army and in most of the Public 
Departments, should be extended to the Foreign 
Office and the Diplomatic Service,’ — (Mr. 
Trevelyan,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. BOURKE said, that although it 
was his duty to ask the House to nega- 
tive the Resolution of the hon. Gentle- 
man, he was fortunate enough to be able 
to concur in much that had fallen from 
him in the course of his speech. He 
agreed with him in the admiration 
which he had expressed for the Leaders 
of that House, whether they sat behind 
him or on the Bench opposite, and in the 
opinion that the present was not an 
inopportune moment to bring forward 
his Motion, seeing how much good work, 
honestly performed by its valuable public 
servants, the Foreign Office had recently 
gy He also concurred with the 

on. Gentleman in thinking that the 
question was one which ought not to be 
decided on grounds of privilege, but 
solely upon the consideration whether 
the course he proposed was calculated to 
contribute to the efficiency of the public 
service. He, moreover, entirely went 
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with him in the eulogium which he had 
passed on the Indian Civil Service, for 
he knew nothing more likely to induce a 
man to pay regard to public duty, or 
more likely to arouse the enthusiasm of 
those who took a high view of public 
duty, so much as the contemplation of 
the careers of those who had distin- 
guished themselves in that great service, 
of the working of which he had been so 
fortunate as to have seen himself a good 
deal. He must, however, point out to 
the House that there was no analogy 
between the Diplomatic Service and the 
clerkships in the Foreign Office and the 
great Indian Service, for the reason that 
the Civil Service of India was in reality 
composed of an enormous body of men ; 
but the point here was, whether there 
was or not sufficient reason to show that 
the special duties to be performed by the 
Diplomatic Service could be performed 
only by persons possessing special quali- 
fications for that office. With regard to 
the Indian Service, the selection must be 
made from an enormous number of per- 
sons, and when they wanted to get a 
special duty performed of a diplomatic 
character in India it was not easy to find 
in the Civil Service of India, a man for 
that particular class of duty that could 
be sent to perform it. The whole of the 
question raised by the hon. Gentleman 
had been, he might add, considered a 
few years ago by a Committee upstairs. 
They stated in their Report— 


‘‘That the admission of members into the 
Diplomatic Service by nomination on a test 
examination was a pian of which the Committee 
approved, and, without expressing any opinion 
at all as to the merits of the system of open 
competitive examination, they think the present 
plan preferable to it for this class of public 
servants.” 


That was the opinion arrived at by a 
very able Committee of that House after 
a very long inquiry. He wished, in the 
next place, to call attention to the fact 
that the Motion before the House re- 
solved itself into two branches, one re- 
lating to the Diplomatic Service and the 
other to Foreign Office clerkships, and 
how, he would ask, were men admitted 
into the Diplomatic Service ? They were 
a certain extent admitted by selection by 
the Secretary of State, but they were 
afterwards subjected to an examination 
which was well calculated, he thought, 
to test the elementary knowledge of per- 


sons at that time of life, and from what 
L 
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he had read and seen of the Civil Service 
he thought it was very desirable that 
persons who entered the Civil Service 
should be well grounded in that elemen- 
tary knowledge. They were, in the first 
place, tried in orthography, handwriting, 
and précis writing. They must satisfy 
the examiners that they were well 
grounded in the Latin grammar, and 
that they could parse a portion of some 
good Latin author. ‘They must show an 
acquaintance with the first four rules of 
arithmetic, the first book of Euclid, and 
have a general knowledge of geography 
as well as of French grammar, and be 
able to converse fluently in the French 
language, and translate correctly from 
French into English and from English 
into French. They were also tested as 
to their general knowledge of the con- 
stitutional history of England, acquired 
from Blackstone's Commentaries and Hal- 
lam’s Constitutional History, and must 
have a general knowledge of the politi- 
cal history of Europe and of the United 
States, as well as of political economy, 
while they must further give evidence of 
general intelligence. Now, he was not 
going to say that that was a very severe 
examination, but it was one which he 
contended was well qualified to give an 
adequate test of the intellectual capacity 
of those who wished to enter the public 
service. He would also remind the 
House that there was another rule under 
which a man might, after a time, subject 
himself to an examination in public law, 
and that, as a matter of fact, a great 
number of those who had entered the 
Diplomatic Service had undergone that 
examination, and many of them had 
passed it very creditably. But, after 
all, the great question was, what was 
it which the country wanted in the Diplo- 
matic Service? He did not suppose any 
hon. Member would deny that England 
ought to be represented at the Courts of 
Europe by persons who were entitled to 
the designation of gentleman, although 
he was not, of course, so foolish as to 
contend that gentlemanlike conduct had 
much to do with either birth or wealth. 
He was at the same time of opinion that 
it would be generally admitted that those 
by whom the country was represented 
abroad ought to be persons of good man- 
ners and with cultivated minds. He 
also thought it would be granted that 
they ought to be fitted for the society of 
those among whom they were likely to 
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live and move. A diplomatic servant 
ought, besides, to be a man with whom 
the Minister under whom he happened 
to be placed could be on terms of friend- 
ship and confidence, and one whom he 
could introduce to those with whom he 
mixed in foreign capitals. It was, above 
all, in his opinion, necessary that our 
diplomatists, especially the young among 
the number, should be received at the 
Courts at which they resided with every 
mark of cordiality and respect, and he 
did not think any Minister could ask a 
foreigner to receive a person into his 
society unless he was a man with 
whom he himself could live on similar 
terms. Such were the qualifications 
which seemed to him to be necessary 
for our young diplomatists, and nobody, 
he thought, could have read the Re- 
port of the Civil Service Commission 
without being prepared to admit that 
these qualifications could not be gua- 
ranteed by means of a competitive exa- 
mination. There was another qualifica- 
tion for the Diplomatic Service which 
was also of great importance, and that 
was that unless the House was prepared 
to add £31,000 or £32,000 a-year to the 
Estimates, it was absolutely necessary 
that a young diplomatist should have a 
private income of £400 or £500 a-year; 
because the pay they received for many 
years ‘would not allow them to live in 
any capital without that private income. 
The hon. Gentleman had informed the 
House how much a young diplomatist 
was paid. In reality for the first two 
years he got nothing, after that he re- 
ceived £150 a-year; and he might con- 
sider himself very fortunate if at the 
end of five or six years he received 
£400, and very much more fortunate 
still if at the end of 16 or 17 years he re- 
ceived £700 a-year. That was a state of 
things which it was absolutely necessary, 
he maintained, to take into considera- 
tion when it was proposed to apply the 
competitive system to diplomacy. Now, 
as certain authorities had been alluded 
to by the hon. Gentleman, he would, if 
the House would allow him, quote one 
or two on the subject of a change of 
system. The first authority to which 
he should refer was quoted by the hon. 
Member who had just sat down. Mr. 
Morier used these words with regard to 
the Diplomatic Service— 

‘“‘T think that if anybody took the trouble of 
looking at the Red Book, and of inquiring about 
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who the persons are, he would find that the 
Diplomatic Service was exceedingly fairly made 
up. You might call it a geological section of 
English society ; you would find in it certain 
names of great families’; you}would find the names 
of families who have within recent years become 
connected with the House of Lords for public 
services; you would find the names of great 
mercantile houses; you would find old official 
names, I mean those of persons connected with 
the public service for a good many generations ; 
you would find the names of eminent physicians ; 
you would find the sons of solicitors and attor- 
neys; you would find as complete a microcosm 
of English society as in any other profession 
whatever. I have not gone carefully through 
the list, but that is my own impression, cer- 
tainly, and I think anyone could substantiate it 
by going through the list.” 

In answer to the question whether it 
would be wise to lower the position of 
our Representatives if other countries 
did not do the same, Mr. Morier said— 


“Most decidedly it would not. There is no 
use denying that people are very much in- 
fluenced by these external forms; and, as I 
said, social status and position are more neces- 
sary to an English agent than to any other, be- 
cause they afford him the only means of acknow- 
ledging a great number of international cour- 
tesies which he is perpetually receiving, and of 
requiting the trouble of a great many persons, 
both official and non-official, to whose services 
the present system of reports forces him to have 
recourse.” 


Again, Mr. Otway, who was a Member 
of that House, said— 


“T think that diplomacy is a profession re- 
quiring very peculiar qualities in its members, 
and that open competition would not enable you 
to arrive at the fact of the existence of those 
qualities in the individuals who might success- 
fully compete at the examination.” 


Mr. Otway added that he was aware of 
no test in the way of competition by 
which a man’s manners could be ascer- 
tained. Lord Clarendon was examined 
by the Committee, and gave very strong 
evidence in the same direction. His 
Lordship said— 


“T think that the Diplomatic Service is a 
very peculiar one, and you must look to a little 
more than a man’s mere knowledge of French 
or German; you must look to his complete 
respectability and to his fitness for forming a 
member of the Minister’s family ; that is what 
an Attaché ought, at all events, to be fit for. I 
do not see that there would be any more advan- 
tage in open competition than there is under 
the present system. There is not the least dis- 
tinction now of classes or otherwise. Anybody 
that wishes his son to enter the diplomatic pro- 
fession will not meet with any difficulties of 
that nature; but I think that if you had open 
competition you would be liable to lower the 
standard which you want in the Diplomatic 
Service.” 
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Lord Clarendon had given a great deal 
of consideration to the matter, and he 
arrived at the conclusion that an altera- 
tion of the existing system would be 
injurious to the public service. Mr. 
Walrond, who was an advocate for open 
competition under certain circumstances, 
gave evidence of the same kind. Then 
there was another reason why this 
system should not be altered. If the 
Service were made a competitive one, it 
must necessarily be a close one, and 
although there was a general desire that 
persons in the Diplomatic Service should 
be promoted to higher posts, he did not 
think that anyone would deny that it 
was expedient that the door should not 
be absolutely closed against persons who 
were particularly fitted for certain posts 
on certain emergencies. He need only 
mention the name of one of the last 
persons who was appointed to a high 
diplomatic post and who had not pre- 
viously been in the Service. Mr. Layard 
was appointed our Minister in Spain; 
he had been in that country for several 
years; and no one could say that any 
disadvantage had arisen from the ap- 
pointment of that gentleman. With 
regard to the system which had been 
suggested by the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs, he understood it to be 
very much the same as that proposed 
by the hon. Member for the Elgin 
Burghs. The great disadvantage of 
that system was that when 12 names 
were laid before the Secretary of State 
and one person was selected, the 11 
others must be very dissatisfied. Their 
position was altogether different from 
that of persons who went up under 
the Foreign Office system, because 
when people had passed a public com- 
petitive examination without any se- 
lection, they did no doubt attain certain 
vested rights, and considered them- 
selves to be in a position which 
other persons had not reached. This 
circumstance was pointed out in the 
Report of the Committee presided over 
by the right hon. Member opposite. 
With regard to the Foreign Office, the 
first question that presented itself was— 
What does the public want? The hon. 
Member who introduced this subject had 
very properly suggested that it was ex- 
tremely desirable in the public interests 
that there should be an interchange of 
duties between the junior members of 
the Diplomatic Service and the clerks in 
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the Foreign Office. In making that 
suggestion the hon. Member was carry- 
ing out the recommendation of the 
Committee appointed by that House in 
1851. If, however, there was to be 
such an interchange it was necessary 
that clerks in the Foreign Office should 
possess the same qualifications as young 
diplomatists. How were Foreign Office 
clerks admitted now? They were ad- 
mitted in the first place to examination, 
and the usual number sent out to com- 
pete for one place was from 6 to 10. The 
Secretary of State took a certain number 
of candidates and sent them up to com- 
pete for the place. With regard to this 
system, Mr. Scoones said— 


“The system of nomination has not been 
abandoned for Foreign Office clerkships, but 
inasmuch as it is usual to call upon eight or 
nine candidates—I have known instances of as 
many as 14 being called—whose names are 
entered on the Foreign Secretary’s patronage list 
to compete for each vacancy, all chance of 
jobbery has been removed, while the Minister 
himself becomes virtually responsible for the 
clerk he has indirectly appointed to his Depart- 
ment; and [ still think that for some few De- 
partments of the public service the system of 
extensive nomination combined, with compe- 
tition, is eminently desirable.” 


There was another reason why this 
system should not be altered. Persons 
who were anxious to enter the Foreign 
Office were now willing, in consideration 
of the position they held there, to go 
into it at a lower salary than they would 
receive in other offices. When a man 
entered the Foreign Office he received 
only £100 per annum, and on an average 
he was obliged to spend two years and 
a half before he got more than £120, 
and six or seven years before he got 
£250 a-year, and he must then be a 
very lucky man at the end of 20 years 
to get £700 a-year. If the system were 
made competitive it would certainly be 
necessary to raise the salaries. It was 
said, however, that the difficulty might 
be met by dividing the clerks at the 
Foreign Office into two classes, as was 
done in some other Offices, one for the 
intellectual work and another for the 
copying work. This system would not 
be suitable for the Foreign Office, where 
all the business was of the most con- 
fidential character. The deciphering of 
telegrams, and even the mechanical 
duty of copying despatches, were con- 
fidential. Now, it often happened in the 
Foreign Office that the whole strength of 
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the Department was employed when 
there was a pressure of business, but at 
other times, when there was no pressure, 
the clerks could give their time to me- 
chanical duties, such as copying and re- 
gistering. Therefore, if there were two 
kinds of clerks, many of them would be 
idle during a great portion of their time, 
It must be remembered that the Diplo- 
matic Service and the Foreign Office 
were the depositaries not only of our own 
secrets, but of the secrets of other na- 
tions, who would not communicate with 
us freely, while our relations with them 
might be endangered, unless the men 
were regarded as trustworthy. Upon 
the whole, he thought that those who 
were best acquainted with the present 
system would be of opinion that it 
worked very well. In the preparation 
of the recent Blue Books many of the 
Foreign Office clerks had worked for 15 
or 16 hours a-day with the utmost cheer- 
fulness and alacrity. There was an esprit 
de corps among them which was ex- 
tremely advantageous to the public ser- 
vice, and he believed that the public 
would be great losers if a different 
class of persons were introduced. As 


one proof of the way in which the work 


was done, he might mention that, of 
65,000 letters received and sent last 
year, he did not believe there was one 
arrear. In fact, in the Foreign Office 
arrears were unknown, for all letters 
were answered within a few hours of their 
receipt. One word about expenses. He 
had compared the system existing in 
some offices where copying clerks were 
introduced, and the result of the com- 
parison was much in favour of the 
Foreign Office. In the Colonial Office 
15 junior clerks cost £2,900; in the 
Foreign Office 15 junior clerks . cost 
£2,300 a-year, showing a saving of 
£600 a-year in the item of junior clerks. 
Even if a saving could be shown, it 
might be dearly bought by reduced 
efficiency in a system which now worked 
well. The House had an opportunity of 
judging of the way in which the work 
was performed by observing at the end 
of the despatches lately printed the com- 
pliment paid by Lord Salisbury to the 
Foreign Office clerks who accompanied 
him on his mission to Constantinople, 
and who performed, not ordinary duties, 
but diplomatic duties requiring great 
ability, tact, and assiduity. He doubted 
whether there were: many offices in 
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other countries which could supply at 
a few days’ notice men to perform duties 
of this kind without inconvenience to the 
public service. On all these grounds he 
hoped the House would not agree to the 
Motion. It was a proposal often before 
made in the House; and it had received 
the consideration of a Committee up- 
stairs, and been rejected. The duties 
performed required diplomatic tact, lin- 
guistic accomplishments, social merit, 
and trustworthy qualities. Was it wise 
to disturb a system which had received 
the approbation of the high authorities 
he had quoted, of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, of the most distinguished of 
the gentlemen who prepared candidates 
forthe Civil Service, and last, notleast, the 
warmest approval of every Secretary of 
State who had been at the Foreign Office 
for the last 15 years. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he did not 
think that the arguments of his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Border 
Burghs had been fully answered by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite. It was not 
enough to say, or even to prove, that the 
Diplomatic Service as it now stood was 
good. What should be proved, if his 
hon. Friend was to be successfully 
answered, was that it was not probable 
it would be made better by following 
the course now recommended. In so 
small a service we could not afford to 
have any inefficient or half-efficient 
members. It should be treated as a 
corps d@’ élite, in which, while the greatest 
subordination prevailed, there should be, 
in the estimation of the world without, 
nothing but officers. It was desirable 
that every Embassy and every Mission 
should be a centre of the best possible 
English influence, and that every mem- 
ber of an Embassy or Mission should in 
consequence be as good a specimen of a 
man of his time of life as England could 
produce. Of course there were obvious 
difficulties in the way of throwing the 
Diplomatic Service open as the Indian 
Civil Service was thrown open, though 
such difficulties appeared stronger to 
others than they did to him; but if the 
Diplomatic were as ‘open as the Indian 
Service the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bourke) 
might take comfort in the fact that a 
property qualification was necessary, as 
no young man in his senses would think 
of entering the Diplomatic Service unless 
he had an independent income of £400 
or £500. His hon. Friend (Mr. Tre- 
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velyan) had said he would be satisfied 
with a proposal which he (Mr. Grant 
Duff) made to the Committee in 1861, 
and which was of a sufficiently guarded 
character. The proposal was that once 
a-year there should be held an examina- 
tion at which any number of persons 
might present themselves, that out of 
these 12, or any smaller number, should 
be selected, and that their names should 
be certified to the Secretary of State, 
who would appoint, on his own responsi- 
bility, those whom he pleased. He was 
not, however, wedded to that plan; 
and he thought those who sat near 
him would be satisfied for the pre- 
sent if the Government were to as- 
similate the plan for entering the Diplo- 
matic Service to that for the Foreign 
Office. The plan which he had pro- 
posed in 1861 would leave great power 
and great responsibility in the hands in 
which they should be left, those, namely, 
of the Foreign Secretary. It might be 
said that there would not be sufficient 
inducement for young men to go in for 
the examination if success in it were 
merely to put them in the position of 
being eligible for the Diplomatic Service. 
But if the examination were judiciously 
arranged so as to test not the mere ordi- 
nary acquirements of our schools and 
colleges, but all those acquirements 
which a wise head of an Embassy would 
wish to be possessed by his subordinates ; 
if, further, care were taken to associate 
with the Civil Service Commissioners 
for the purposes of this examination 
statesmen and diplomatists of high 
rank, the mere fact of being success- 
ful in it would be a very considerable 
help in life to many young men. In 
this wealthy country nothing could be 
more convenient to parents who did not 
require to. send their eldest sons into 
professions, and who were at the same 
time unwilling that they should be idlers, 
than to have an examination like this. 
Then a father might say to his son— 
‘**' You cannot do better than go in for 
this examination. If you succeed you 
may have achance of entering the Diplo- 
matic career, one of the best careers 
a young man of spirit and ability 
can enter; and even if you are not 
selected you will pass into the world 
having had your mind turned to sub- 
jects of the greatest importance, and 
stamped by the State as a man of vigour 
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exercise too much care in the filling up 
of the Diplomatic Service. There were 
some who said that the days of diplo- 
macy were at an end, but he entertained 
a very different opinion. He believed the 
really great days of that great profession, 
whose business was to bring to every 
nation that which was best in every 
other, and whose noble mission was to 
preach ‘peace and good will to men,” 
were only beginning.’ 

Kart PERCY said, that if there was 
one point more than another on which 
he differed from the hon. Gentleman 
who had introduced this subject, it was 
that contained in the concluding pas- 
sage of his speech. The hon. Member 
said that the men who ruled in this 
country, and who occupied high positions 
- inthe Legislature, were men who would 
have been successful in competitive ex- 
aminations of the kind to which his 
speech referred. This, however, was a 
mere assertion, and a very slight in- 
quiry as to facts would show that the 
contrary was the case, and that many 
men who had taken prominent positions 
in Parliamentary life and in the govern- 
ment of the country would not have 
succeeded in competitive examinations 
on subjects such as were now made the 
basis of examination for candidates wish- 
ful to enter the service of the country. 
The hon. Member alsoreferred to persons 
who, he said, divided the so-called edu- 
cated classes among their fellow-country- 
men intotwo sections, the one consisting of 
the athletes and the other of bookworms. 
For his part, he had never heard of any- 
one who thus divided their countrymen, 
but he had heard it stated that the 
system of cram as distinguished from 
learning was not a system calculated to 
secure the possession of that bodily 
vigour and those mental acquirements 
which were necessary to render a man 
efficient in the service of his country. 
He believed the system of open compe- 
tition was one that crammed the mind 
with a certain number of facts which 
were retained for a brief period and 
then probably forgotten, and that it 
did often sacrifice the physical powers 
without leading to the mental develop- 
ment so much desired. It was all very 
well to insist upon a high qualifying ex- 
amination for appointments in the public 
service; but he thought some attention 
should be paid to the effect upon the 
community at large of the education 
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which was held to be necessary in order 
to secure appointments, and upon those 
candidates who had not the good for- 
tune to succeed. It was not an educa- 
tion likely to fit men for useful work in 
any direction other than that for which 
they had been cramming, and in cases 
of failure was calculated to create an in- 
creasing class of discontented men who had 
spent much time and money in acquiring 
a vast amount of learning, which had, by 
reason of their failure, been rendered 
practically valueless. He was no advo- 
cate of the old system of patronage ; its 
days were gone, and it was as idle to 
talk of reviving that system as it was to 
talk of bringing back the system of 
purchase inthe Army. But while they 
could not think of reverting to patron- 
age, the question ought to be considered 
whether they had substituted a better 
system. What they were doing was 
this—they were training, daily and 
hourly, an enormous number of ener- 
getic men who, if they succeeded in ac- 
quiring a mass of knowledge which often 
was not that which qualified them best 
for the post they sought to occupy, would 
have presented to them a means of live- 
lihood barely sufficient to enable them 
to retain their position. Their sole ob- 
ject would, therefore, be to try to sup- 
plement the income they received by in- 
comes from other sources. The ten- 
dency of that state of things would be, 
in his opinion, to create a large discon- 
tented class of educated men, who, he 
feared, might constitute a dangerous 
element in any community. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER rejoiced 
that the Government showed no dispo- 
sition to extend the system of competi- 
tive examination. He thought, how- 
ever, that the time had come at which 
it was important to revise the whole 
system of examination for entry into 
the public service, so as to secure such 
examinations as were best calculated to 
test the fitness of candidates to perform 
the duties of the posts to which they 
aspired. For instance, he saw no reason 
why a candidate for the position of under 
housemaid in a Government office should 
be compelled to pass a competitive ex- 
amination in literary subjects, or why a 
young man wishing to obtain a commis- 
sion in a Cavalry regiment should be 
expected to possess a critical knowledge 
of Chaucer’s poems. What was the use 
in examining a man who was a candi- 
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date for a commission in the Army in 
the works of Scott, Dickens, and Tupper? 
Some men had a peculiar talent for 
examination. A man might be very 
learned in the subject of examination, 
and yet appear to be inferior to one who 
had only a smattering of knowledge of 
it. Lord Chesterfield mentioned in his 
“ Letters’? that a debate was held in 
the House of Lords on a subject con- 
nected with astronomy. Lord Burling- 
ton, who was a very learned astronomer, 
spoke, and his speech made a great_im- 
pression, until Lord Chesterfield, Who 
knew nothing of the subject, but had 
got up a few points, addressed the 
House, and his speech created such a 
sensation that nobody spoke of any- 
thing else. The subjects to be examined 
in ought to relate to the particular duties 
required to be performed, and he hoped 
the whole subject would be thoroughly 
re-considered before the system was ex- 
tended. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR observed, 
that the question was now brought 
within very narrow limits. The noble 


Lord the Member for North Northum- 
berland admitted that it was now impos- 
sible that patronage could be restored, 


and that competition must rule admission 
to the public service. In that opinion 
he quite concurred. The public service 
ought, he maintained, to be the inherit- 
ance of the whole nation. Gradually, as 
had been stated, the Foreign Office was 
extending the system of open competition 
with respect to the appointment of clerks; 
but the question was whether the mode 
of appointment in that office might not 
be still further assimilated, as well as 
in the Diplomatic Service, to the practice 
AS in the other offices. His hon. 

riend the Member for the Border Burghs 
recommended that there should be selec- 
tion after competition, instead of before, 
and that was precisely what the Report 
of the Civil Service Enquiry Commission 
recommended for the whole Civil Ser- 
vice, although the suggestion did not 
meet the approval of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London (Mr. Lowe). The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had, however, given effect well 
and bravely to many, but not yet to all, 
of the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners. They recommended the com- 
bination of the principle of selection with 
that of open competition—the opening 
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of all the offices of the public service to 
competition, with a statement against 
the names of the successful competitors 
of their more special and higher qua- 
lifications, with a view to their se- 
lection for the discharge of particu- 
lar duties. The hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
read out a list of the subjects of ex- 
amination for entry into the Diplomatic 
Service, and one of these was general 
intelligence, and he added that it was 
important to consider the manners of the 
men to be appointed. But surely the 
objection urged by the hon. Gentle- 
man was not very important, since, in 
his (Mr. Playfair’s) opinion, it was much 
easier to ascertain whether a young man 
was possessed of well-bred manners than 
to ascertain whether he was possessed 
of general intelligence. He was glad to 
observe from the list read by the hon. 
Gentleman that more regard was had 
than was heretofore the case to modern 
languages—a fact which he thought could 
not fail to give a wholesome stimulus to 
education. The Foreign Office was in 
the matter of widening the area of com- 
petition making satisfactory progress, 
and if the hon. Gentleman had been in 
a position to state that the same princi- 
ples would be applied to the Diplomatic 
Service, his hon. Friend would not, he 
thought, ask the House to express its 
opinion by dividing. What they desired 
was that all the offices of the public ser- 
vice should be thrown open, so that they 
might become the inheritance of all, and 
not of a few. The Under Secretary had 
stated that open competition would pre- 
vent such aman as Mr. Layard being 
secured for the public service, but he 
must remind him that the Civil Service 
regulations abroad provided that, when- 
ever outside the public service a man 
showed a particular aptitude for any 
particular branch of it, he could be 
introduced into it. The Act of Parlia- 
ment itself provided for that, and there- 
fore there need be no apprehension that 
by extending the system of competition 
to the Diplomatic Service they would 
shut out of it such men as Mr. Layard. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had been an advocate 
from a very early date of the principle 
of open competition. He had never 
seen reason to doubt that the grounds 
on which the father of his hon. Friend 
opposite and himself (the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer) had advocated that sys- 
tem were sound and firm grounds. At 
the same time, having for many years 
followed the working of the system, he 
felt it was a subject with which it was 
necessary to deal with care and caution, 
and in a manner which should be more 
or less tentative. They had seen a very 
great advance made in this matter. 
Many prejudices which had been enter- 
tained against the competitive system 
had been dispelled by its working and 
the light of experience; and although 
he did not say that all had been entirely 
removed, yet he believed that the feeling 
of the country had very much advanced, 
and that a great deal more was known 
upon the subject than was the case 15 or 
16 years ago. He was bound to admit 
that toavery great extent the system 
advocated by his hon. Friend had worked 
well. At the same time, there could be 
no doubt that some inconvenience had 
been experienced in the carrying of it 
out, and in proof of that he need not go 
further than to refer to a Report of the 
Commission of which his right hon. 
Friend who had just spoken, and who 
had rendered such valuable service on 
the Commission the year before last, was 
Chairman. In that Report the Commis- 
sion pointed out some of the drawbacks 
and disadvantages which attended a 
system of pure open competition for all 
classes of the service. The Commission- 
ers recommended various changes in the 
organization of the service. Some of 
those changes, though simple in their 
character, were not of small magnitude. 
The Government had adopted some of 
the recommendations with regard to the 
second division of the Civil Service; but 
in reference to the upper division of the 
Service, they felt some difficulty in 
adopting the scheme precisely as pro- 
posed by his right hon. Friend. It was 
found exceedingly difficult to lay down a 
general rule once for all which would be 
applicable to all the divisions of the 
public service. It was easy to lay down 
arule applicable to the great mass of 
the Civil Service represented by the 
Lower Divisions; but it was much more 
difficult to lay down a single rule for 
appointing Civil Servants to every kind 
of office in which the circumstances and 
the conditions might be entirely diffe- 
rent. No general rule could be laid 
down for the whole of the Service, and 
if any of the public offices offered pecu- 
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liar difficulties in the way of an unbend- 
ing rule it was the Foreign Office. He 
would set aside some of the arguments 
used, such as, for example, that compe- 
titive examinations were not to be trusted 
to produce the kind of men who were 
wanted for these higher offices. He be- 
lieved that, as a general rule, if the 
examinations were conducted properly 
and under due safeguards, they were 
quite as likely to get a good class of 
men in that way as in any other. There 
were, however, peculiar difficulties in 
the way of getting the class of men whom 
they wanted for the Diplomatic Service. 
With respect to the clerkships in the 
Foreign Office, everyone was disposed 
to agree that they now stood in this 
matter of open competition in a very fair 
position. There was no man in the pre- 
sent Government, nor indeed in the 
public service, who was more ready to 
acknowledge the abstract merits of the 
system of open competition than his 
noble Friend Lord Derby. He had 
contended for that system under greater 
discouragements than existed at present, 
and he had done a great deal to develop 
it. Successive Governments in laying 


down a system of limited competition for 


Foreign Office clerkships, the successful 
candidates in which were selected, not 
from motives of favouritism, but with a 
sincere desire to get the men who were 
most suitable, had done well on the 
whole in the present state of things. 
But, then, it was asked why that which 
was good for the Foreign Office clerk- 
ships should not also be good for the 
Diplomatic Service, and the House was 
asked to begin with the unpaid Attachés. 
Now, he saw considerable special diffi- 
culties, one of which had been glanced 
at by the noble Earl (Earl Percy), and 
also by his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary — namely, that they had to 
deal with young men who, during the 
earlier period of their service, were ex- 
pected to maintain a good position and 
live a life of no little expense upon sala- 
ries inadequate to support it, and who 
were consequently expected to have 
some means of their own. But if this 
class of appointments were thrown open 
to competition, he doubted whether the 
proper class of men would be induced to 
come forward. They were not the class 
who would offer themselves in a compe- 
tition in which they would be likely to 
be thrown aside, and they would proba- 
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bly withdraw and devote themselves to 
other walks of life. In that case there 
would be a difficulty, which indeed beset 
the whole of the upper part of the Civil 
Service. If they determined to select 
the men by open competition, who were 
to carry on the upper part of the Civil 
Service, and if they made that competi- 
tion severe, it would require consider- 
able time for preparation, and a great 
number of the men they would like to 
attract, finding themselves uncertain of 
success and not being able to afford to 
wait, would throw up their chance and 
enter other professions. They had not 
yet had sufficient experience of the new 
system, which was inaugurated by the 
other side of the House in 1870, and in 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Lowe) took an active part. For some 
time after the new system was introduced 
very few vacancies occurred in the 
- higher departments of the Civil Service, 
because the offices in that class were 
being reduced, and it was only now that 
they were beginning to call for candi- 
dates for the highest class of clerkships. 
At the present moment there was going 
to be a competition in the Colonial Office 
for clerkships of the highest class, and 
it would be expedient, before they pro- 
‘ceeded to deal with so delicate a matter, 
to see what the effect of that competition 
would be and what class of men it pro- 
duced. This was a subject, he would 
not say of urgent, but still of great im- 
portance. They were all agreed on the 
principle that the best men ought to be 
obtained, and that the Civil Service 
ought not to be regarded as a mere field 
for patronage. The best means of pro- 
viding these men was, however, a matter 
of great delicacy. His hon. Friend 
might take comfort from the assurance 
that the present Government were not 
insensible to the desirableness of doing 
all in their power to obtain the best 
class of men for the public service. It 
was, however, inexpedient to tie them 
by any Resolution of this kind. He be- 
lieved that, on the whole, the Govern- 
ment had done a great deal to improve 
the upper part of the public service. It 
was in a good and healthy condition, 
and to show their desire to improve the 
service he would remind the House that 
one of their first acts was to appoint a 
Commission. He hoped that his hon. 
Friend would be satisfied with the dis- 
cussion he had raised; butif he pressed 
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the matter to a division he should find it 
necessary to vote against him, not be- 
cause he had any doubt of the general 
soundness of the principle of competi- 
tion, but because the Government were 
not in a position to push it as far at 
the present moment as his hon. Friend 
desired. 

Mr. LOWE begged to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that it was Lord 
Granville, and not Lord Derby, who in- 
augurated the system of open competition 
at the Foreign Office. He begged, more- 
over, to remark that the present Govern- 
ment had given rather an uncomfortable 
instance of their views on this subject by 
abolishing competition for the Royal 
Navy. He wished to say a word on the 
question raised by his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Playfair), which was whether selec- 
tion should precede or follow competition. 
His right hon. Friend was of opinion 
that selection should follow competition, 
that a number of persons should be in- 
vited to compete for a vacancy, that the 
best men should be selected, but that 
it should be carefully concealed which 
were the best men, and that then the 
heads of Departments should choose from 
the men who had succeeded. So that it 
might happen that those who had most 
distinguished themselves in the compe- 
tition would never get any place at all 
in the Civil Service. Nothing would 
more deter the class of men they wished 
to attract than that their success should 
be concealed, and that they should see 
men who had failed to distinguish them- 
selves in the examination selected by the 
officers of the Department in preference 
to themselves, so that it might well 
happen that the ablest men got no 
appointment after all. He trusted that 
there was no danger of so fatal an 
error being adopted by the Govern- 
ment. With regard to the vote he should 
give, if the Resolution were pressed to 
a division, he had no objection to 
see the clerkships of.the Foreign Office 
placed on the same footing as the rest, 
and he very much regretted that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not see 
his way to make any change in the direc- 
tion indicated by the Resolution. He 
said he doubted whether young men 
of means would enter upon an open 
competition for the Diplomatic Service ; 
but why a young man worth £400 or 
£500 a-year should not have the laud- 
able ambition of entering a Service in 
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which he might better himself, and even 
make his £400 or £500 ten times that 
amount, he could not understand. He 
could not imagine anything more perni- 
cious or more ‘ie adening to all noble am- 
bition than to assume that these young 
men would not desire to obtain a posi- 
tion in which they could so greatly dis- 
tinguish themselves. He believed that 
the present was an expensive plan of ob- 
taining candidates ‘for the Diplomatic 
Service, and that the public lost more 
than they gained by it. Such a system, 
if adopted in the Civil Service, would be 
most ruinous, and he believed that it 
was not a good thing for the Diplomatic 
Service to go begging for young men to 
enter it, instead of paying them properly. 
The real objection to the proposal was 
that a number of men might get appoint- 
ments in virtue of their superior qualifi- 
cations, and might be totally unable to 
defray the expenses inevitable in the posi- 
tion they would hold. That appeared to 
him to be a conclusive objection to the 
adoption of unlimited competition. What 
could be done with men who obtained 
such appointments and were unable to 
fulfil the conditions on which they were 
given? Therefore, although he should 
regret to do anything which would 
have the semblance of opposing the 
principle of competition, he should be 
most reluctantly compelled to abstain 
from voting for the Amendment, and he 
hoped it would be considered that the 
reasons which would induce him to take 
such a course must be very strong indeed. 
Why could not the proposal be accepted 
that the Secretary of State should select, 
out of the persons willing to enter the 
Diplomatic Service, those as to whom 
he could easily ascertain that they pos- 
sessed the necessary pecuniary qualifica- 
tions to enable them to discharge the 
duties of these positions. When he 
had done that there might be compe- 
tition to determine who were the best 
‘men among those selected. Nothing 
could surely be more reasonable than 
that. A competition should not be fol- 
lowed by the Secretary of State selecting 
whoever he liked. No man who re- 
spected himself would ever enter into a 
competition, if he knew that, though he 
might prove himself superior to others, 
he was still liable to be set aside. That 
would be the way to eliminate from the 
Service the very men whom it was most 
desirable to secure. What he (Mr. 
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Lowe) suggested was done by the Fo. 
reign Office in the case of the Foreign 
Office clerkships; those who had the 
greatest ability being chosen by compe- 
tition from those who had pecuniary and 
other qualifications. A good deal had 
been said with reference to the qualifica- 
tions for these offices. It had been said 
the men ought to have good manners, 
and that they ought to have money, that 
they ought to be well-connected, and so 
on; but he heard nothing about their 
having any brains, and that, after all, 
was a matter of some importance. He 
sincerely hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
whom they were indebted for having 
done so much for this great question 
of competition would re-consider the 
question, and that he would either 
find some better argument in support 
of his position than the one he had 
just adduced, or see his way to doing 
an enormous benefit to the public 
service of this country, by placing the 
competition for Diplomatic Service on 
similar lines to those which had been 
laid down in connection with the Foreign 
Office clerkships. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he desired to point out that there were 
many persons whom, from their educa- 
tion, it would be most desirable to intro- 
duce into the Diplomatic Service, but 
who might not be able to hold their own 
against University men and others in 
public competition. Take, for example, 
the son of some Ambassador who might 
have resided with his father at every 
Court in Europe, and knew the whole 
history and traditions of diplomacy. 
Nevertheless he might not, perhaps, be 
able to succeed in a contest upon certain 
subjects to which special attention had 
been devoted by others, though able to 
pass a test examination. With regard 
to the Foreign Office itself, it was most 
desirable that the Secretary of State 
should be responsible for the appoint- 
ments of those who were to serve in it. 
The Foreign Office was not like the 
Treasury, Colonial, or any other office of 
which the confidential work was an ex- 
ception. Nearly all the work in it was 
of the most confidential character. An 
important despatch, for instance, might 
at that very moment have arrived on the 
Eastern Question. A copy of the docu- 
ment would have to be made without 
delay for every Ambassador ; and nearly 
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every clerk in the Foreign Office, how- 
ever junior, would have more or less 
to do with the copying of it. From this 
it would be seen that every young man 
in the office must have the fullest con- 
fidence reposed in him from the very 
first; and any breach of that confidence 
must manifestly be very damaging to 
the public service. So far as he knew, 
however, no such breach had ever 
occurred. But it was clearly essential 
that every young man entering the 
Foreign Office should be known to the 
Secretary of State, who should be respon- 
sible for his fitness. He opposed the 
Motion, the adoption of which must be 
detrimental to the public interest. 

Captain NOLAN said, that the Reso- 
lution of the hon. Member for the Border 
Burghs only affirmed the principle of 
open competition, but did not refer to 
any particular mode in which that prin- 
ciple might be applied. The introduc- 
tion of the principle into the Artillery 
had not produced the anomalies that 
had been anticipated; at the same time 
precaution should be taken that the 
persons appointed should have sufficient 
means to support their position. It was 
generally found that the men who passed 
the highest examinations were the best 
men in all other respects. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 159; Noes 
112: Majority 47. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


PARLIAMENT—SCOTCH BUSINESS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


' Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL rose, ac- 
cording to Notice, 

“To call attention to the extreme neglect of 
Scotch Business in the Session of 1876; to sug- 
gest the necessity of relieving the pressure 
which is now felt in this House, and improving 
the arrangements for the conduct of business.” 


The hon. Member said, that with regard 
to the Session of 1876, it was notorious 
that in that year Scotch business was 
neglected in that House in a manner 
which might almost be termed gross. 
Although many Bills relating to Scotland 
were brought forward, the Government 
failed to give Scotch Members a fair 
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opportunity of discussing them, and the 
House a fair opportunity of dealing with 
them—they had, in fact, about the half 
of one morning sitting—that being the 
only time which was really devoted to the 
discussion of Scotch Business. The feel- 
ing in Scotland in reference to this 
matter was very strong indeed—so strong 
that when Scotch Members went down 
to their constituents they found that the 
two great subjects of interest were the 
Kastern Question and theneglect of Scotch 
Business in that House. There was also 
another grievance—namely, that all the 
time which was usually given to Scotch 
Business was in the small hours of the 
morning. He feared many of his Col- 
leagues had become so accustomed to 
that ill-usage that they did not fully ap- 
preciate it, or feel how ill-used they were; 
but he (Sir George Campbell), coming 
into that House as a new Member, 
had felt the grievance extremely. The 
Scotch Members were bound to sit up all 
hours of the night in order to watch 
Scotch Bills that did not come on. This 
he said was a real grievance, which 
ought to be redressed. He was him- 
self a man who had done a great deal 
of work in his day, and was willing to 
do a great deal still; but his health 
would not permit that he should be kept 
sitting up night after night until all 
the hours of the morning waiting in 
vain for Bills in which he was interested 
to come on. If justice were not done to 
the Scotch Members in this respect, they 
were bound to take every constitutional 
means in their power to obtain it—they 
might follow the example of Gentlemen 
sitting on this side who came from the 
other side of the Channel. He had sup- 
posed this grievance was last year so 
notorious and so acknowledged that this 
Session they would have been treated a 
little better; but, in fact, the bad prac- 
tice of former years had been repeated. 
For instance, the one Scotch measure be- 
fore the House, the Scotch Prisons Bill, 
had been twice put on the Paper when 
there wasnotthe least chance of its coming 
on before midnight; and it was only by 
the interposition of an Irish Member 
that prevented its being called on after 
midnight. To add insult to injury, not 
only was the English Bill twice put be- 
fore the Scotch Bill, but an Irish Bill too. 
He said, then, that not only were they 
very ill-used last year, but that so far as 
the indications of the present year went, 
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there was every probability they would 
still be ill-used in this matter, and that 
Scotch Bills would be only brought in 
after midnight, a proceeding of which they 
had a just right to complain, and which 
they certainly would resist. They must 
treat Her Majesty’s Government as they 
should treat the Turks—if they did not 
yield to moral coercion, theymust try such 
physical coercion as the Forms of the 
House would enable them to apply. So 
much for the strong and pressing griev- 
ance of which Scotch Members had 
reason to complain, both as regarded the 
constituencies they represented and the 
treatment that they personally received. 
But he believed that there were deeper 
evils. He believed, in fact, the Business 
of the House was such that some of it 
must go to the wall, and the Scotch 
Business only went to the wall in pre- 
ference because Scotch Members were 
more submissive and less obstructive and 
troublesome than others. To do justice 


to all, radical measures of reform were 
required. He would touch but briefly on 
those subjects, because there were other 
hon. Members who knew more of those 
things than he did who would follow him. 
As regarded the Scotch Business in par- 


ticular, there was one remedy for the 
evil which he believed was approved by 
many Scotch Members, and by many 
persons out of the House, and that was 
that, distinct from the Lord Advocate, 
there should be a lay Minister of State, 
who should be charged with Scotch 
Business. There was a great deal in that 
suggestion. He was not himself pre- 
pared to offer a very decided opinion 
upon it; but he believed it would operate 
as a palliative of the evil. He believed 
that if a lay Minister were charged with 
the Scotch Business, a very considerable 
amount of good might be derived there- 
from, and that something might be 
done towards putting the Scotch in their 
proper position. At the same time, 
he felt that such a Minister might 
have to encounter many of the difficulties 
which prevented the Lord Advocate from 
doing that justice which he would desire 
to do. The Lord Advocate was a dis- 
tinguished official in his own country, 
and here was a_ benevolent despot 
towards Scotch Members. He did the 
best he could for them; but he was not in 
a position to put sufficient pressure upon 
the Home Secretary or upon Ministers 
to obtain justice for Scotland. Moreover, 
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good as Lord Advocates generally had 
been, and willing as they had generally 
been to do justice to Scotland, he wag 
inclined to think that Lawyer Govern. 
ment was not altogether good for any 
country. It was not good for any coun- 
try to be placed permanently under 
lawyer rule, and that would be the case 
with regard to Scotland as long ag 
the Lord Advocate had the conduct of 
Scotch Business. There was this objec- 
tion—that, however willing the Lord 
Advocate might be to do justice to the 
country, however willing he might be 
to bring forward measures which he 
thought would be beneficial to the coun- 
try, he was always more or less ham- 
pered in his efforts by influences at work 
out-of-doors. He was much afraid that 
too many Scotch measures were treated 
not solely in view of the benefit they 
would confer upon Scotland, but also 
from the view whether they would be 
acceptable to the lawyers of Scotland, 
and whether the effect would be to bring 
business or take away business from 
Edinburgh. That was a state of things 
very much to be avoided. He was not 
sure that the appointment of a lay 
Minister of the Government to take 
charge of the Scotch Business would 
necessarily get rid of that difficulty. He 
was inclined to think that in regard to 
Irish affairs also a good deal too much 
attention was paid to the wishes of the 
Irish lawyers. At the same time, it was 
very desirable that a fair trial should be 
made of the suggestion to entrust Scotch 
affairs to a lay Member of the Govern- 
ment. As he had said, such an arrange- 
ment might operate as a palliative ; but 
he believed that the business of the 
House, which was every day becoming 
larger, was really too much for the 
House to get through; and that was the 
real evil with which they had to contend. 
He believed that very radical measures 
were necessary in order to meet and 
obviate a very great and growing diffi- 
culty. In the shape in which he had 
first put his Motion on the Paper, it 
was supposed that there was something 
of a Home Rule flavour about it. He 
feared any suggestion of the kind would 
give rise to dissensions; but his own 
personal opinion was, that great and 
free countries were not likely to be per- 
manently successful in any other way 
than with some sort of federation. He 
would not, however, dwell upon the 
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subject—especially for this reason, that 
though he thought they were eminently 
fit for Home Rule in Scotland, yet most 

ple in Scotland did not want it, 
while, on the other hand, although 
Ireland might want it, it might be a 
question whether the people were fit for 
for it. He did not believe that Home 
Rule was immediately practicable in 
Ireland or in Scotland; but he thought 
much might be done in the way of 
local government which would be ac- 
ceptable to Liberals and Conservatives 
alike. For this reason he viewed with 
the greatest alarm the course which the 
Government had lately taken in showing 
a disposition to centralize and to minimize 
local government as much as possible. 
So much had been said in the course of 
other debates about this subject that he 
need not now dwell upon it, but this 
he would say—that just as the Prisons 
Bill had been a centralizing measure, 
so they were induced last year to suppose 
that the Poor Law Bill would be a cen- 
tralizing measure with regard to Scot- 
land. He hoped that course would not 
be persevered in by the Government. 
He trusted that, instead of centralizing, 
they would consider it to be their duty 
to localize; and in that way Parliament 
might be relieved of a good deal of 
Business in that House. There was 
another way in which considerable relief 
might be obtained—he meant in regard 
to private local Business. He was quite 
sure that the expense and time which 
the passing of local Bills through Par- 
liament involved was being more and 
more felt in all parts of the Kingdom. 
They felt that more especially in Scotland, 
because they were further off. There was 
now a great disposition to obtain measures 
which would enable local authorities 
to apply themselves to improving the 
water supply, and doing other things 
which were very much needed, and many 
places in Scotland had been deterred 
from the course of local improvement by 
the expense and difficulty of passing 
Private Bills through Parliament. It 
was a matter on which he was somewhat 
sensitive, for the borough he had the 
honour to represent (Kirkcaldy) had re- 
cently had to pay a bill of upwards of 
£1,600 for passing an unopposed Bill 
through Parliament. It would be a very 


great boon if some means could be de-- 


vised by which some tribunal on the spot 
could deal with these legal local and 
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private matters. There was another view 
which he desired especially to press on 
the Lord Advocate. As he had said, it 
was most desirable that a great many 
affairs should be disposed of locally. 
But there was another class of affairs in 
which it was desirable to aim rather at 
uniformity than localization. He would 
ask why was it that on such subjects 
there should be separate Bills for Scot- 
land and Ireland, instead of having one 
measure for the Three Kingdoms? Take 
the Prisons Bill. There it was quite 
possible to amalgamate the three Bills 
into one, and allow the Scotch Members 
to discuss that measure at the same 
hours at which English Members now 
discussed the English Bill. In that opi- 
nion he was supported by men of the 
utmost authority. Looking further 
ahead, he fully believed that great good 
might be effected by codification. No- 
thing would go so far to unite the Three 
Kingdoms as one system of codes which 
should apply to all. The suggestion he 
wished to make was, that if they wished 
to get rid of those provincial difficulties, 
and make their system uniform, they 
must place their system of codification 
upon a broad basis, making it not a 
mere digest of the law of England, but a 
general system in which the best parts 
of the law of Scotland should have a 
place. He believed that if that were 
done a great deal of the time of Par- 
liament might be saved, much friction 
avoided, and a very great good achieved 
for the country. Another suggestion 
had been made for expediting Busi- 
ness— namely, that there should be 
some kind of division of the House for 
the purpose of considering Scotch Busi- 
ness, and perhaps other Business. In 
former days there was the system known 
as ‘the tea-room system’’—that was, 
the Scotch Members discussed Scotch 
Business with the Lord Advocate in the 
tea-room, and, as far as he could gather, 
there was a good deal to be said for and 
against that system. He did not venture 
to put forward an opinion of his own on 
that subject, as it was a matter which 
so much depended upon experience ; 
but he understood that a very distin- 
guished officer of the House (Sir Erskine 
May), before a Committee which sat 
to inquire into the Business of the 
House, expressed a strong opinion that 
much of tie Business could be best con- 
sidered by a system of Grand Commit- 
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tees. His own belief was that if they 
were not prepared to divide the work of 
the country they would have to come to 
some sort of Home Rule. They must 
divide the work of Parliament itself. 
They must have some kind of Grand Com- 
mittees of Parliament, which might sit at 
the same time and dispose of different 
business. If they did not adopt some 
radical measure of that kind, the pressure 
upon Parliament would increase more 
and more, and Scotch Members would be- 
come more and more discontented, and it 
would become more and more difficult to 
dispose of the Business of the country. 
He had ventured to make suggestions 
on this subject, and he only wished 
again to mention two—first, that the Go- 
vernment should give up not only a fair 
share of the time of Parliament, but a fair 
precedence in regard to time, to Scotch 
Business. That was a practical sugges- 
tion, and he hoped it was one which Her 
Majesty’s Government would accede to. 
The other suggestion was that on every 
possible occasion Bills affecting England, 
Scotland, and Ireland should be rolled 
into one—that where they had one 
uniform system they should have one and 
not three Bills for the Three Kingdoms. 
Those were suggestions which he thought 
the Government might immediately 
adopt. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS : That, Sir, 
is what I call a good-natured grumble 
all round. I have not the slightest 
fault to find with the hon. Gentleman 
for having given expression to his 
views and feelings on the subject; but, 
looking at the discursive nature of his 
remarks, I hope he will pardon me if I 
do not follow him through all the many 
windings of his speech. I fully recog- 
nize the fact that many of the matters 
he has brought forward deserve atten- 
tion, but to attempt a general discussion 
on the whole would not, I think, be sav- 
ing the time of the House. I am very 
happy to be able to tell the hon. Mem- 
ber that in the two suggestions which 
he has made I most cordially and heartily 
concur—namely, that, so far as the 
Scotch Business which will come before 
the House on the part of the Govern- 
ment is concerned, it should be taken at 
a time of night when it can be reason- 
ably argued out, and that it should have 
reasonable precedence in point of time. 
I also entirely agree with him that when- 
ever Bills affecting England, Scotland, 
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and Ireland can be rolled into one, it 
ought to be done. I am glad that the 
hon. Member has at last discovered that 
there is a difference between localization 
and uniformity ; that localization may 
be good in one case, and uniformity 
better in the other. That is a principle 
upon which I have had to argue a good 
deal during the last few days, and I am 
glad the hon. Gentleman has come to 
the same conclusion as I did myself, 
But in regard to those Bills, just see 
how the hon. Gentleman would treat 
them. The moment they are rolled 
into one, he would say they are not a 
Scotch measure; after we had taken 
trouble to satisfy him, he would say at 
the end of the Session—‘‘ Why, you 
have not passed a single Scotch mea- 
sure.” The real fact is that Scotland, 
as I have always thought, is an integral 
part of the United Kingdom, and Ire- 
land too, and there are a vast number 
of measures relating to the welfare of 
Scotland which, by the wise anticipation 
—not only by this Government, but by 
former Governments—of the suggestion 
which has fallen from the hon. Member, 
have been rolled into one, and therefore 
in his category they do not come under 
the title of Scotch measures. What the 
hon. Member means, no doubt, is that 
there are certain things affecting the 
interests of Scotland, and Scotland only, 
and in the case of Scotland there are 
many matters where, in the present 
state of the law, it is absolutely impos- 
sible that one Bill will do. I never will 
consent, so far as I can help it, to sepa- 
rate Bills where one Bill will do; but in 
many cases separate Bills cannot be 
helped at present. I hope gradually the 
laws of Scotland and England will be 
much more assimilated. It would bea 
good thing if they were. But treating 
simply Scotch measures only, a good 
deal has been done since we came into 
power. We have passed a Summary 
Prosecution measure, a Bill for the 
Amendment of Entail, a Public Health 
Act, an Act, dealing with Artizans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings, a Church Patron- 
age Act, and others in 1874 and 1875; 
and though last year it is quite true 
that, as far as the number of measures 
went, the business done was small, a 
considerable advance was made towards 
the settlement of the question of roads 
and bridges. Now, the hon. Member 
says that we have added insult to injury, 
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and in this case I am bound to say that 
the Scotch motto Nemo me impune lacesset 
has not suffered with the hon. Baronet. 
But we were in a difficulty here, as the 
complaint is that in putting the Prisons 
Bill on the Paper we put first the Eng- 
lish, then the Irish, and then the Scotch. 
Now, as I came out of the House of 
Lords immediately after the Queen’s 
Speech was delivered on the day Parlia- 
ment opened, I was met by an Irish 
Gentleman of considerable ability and 
position in this House. He said to me, 
“What have you been doing?” I re- 
plied, ‘‘I really do not know ;” and he 
rejoined, ‘‘ You have. put Scotland be- 
fore Ireland in the Queen’s Speech,”’ and 
it is very hard indeed to say how we 
can please all parties. We put the one 
before the other in the Queen’s Speech, 
and we arranged the Bills differently on 
the Paper, and no one is pleased. But 


so far as these Bills are concerned, it 
is the intention of the Government that 
they shall all pass into law one after the 
other :—at this early period of the Ses- 
sion there shal] be no breaks, so far as 
the Government can help it, in the pass- 
ing of the three Bills, and probably 


they will all leave this House on or 
about the same day. The hon. Member 
rather suggested that we ought to have 
read the Scotch Bill the other night. 
Here, I think, I am really bound to say 
it is not my fault, for but for two hon. 
Gentlemen from Scotland, it would have 
been put down for the second reading 
on Monday, and would perhaps have 
come on at 9 or 10 o’clock. But it was 
at the request of Scotch Members, and 
at their request only, that it was put 
off. Now, what have we done? We 
have placed in the Queen’s Speech two 
Bills of considerable importance to Scot- 
land. When we have done that, it is 
impossible that we should not do our 
best to pass them. It is the intention 
of the Government that they should pass, 
and that they should be brought for- 
ward at a reasonable hour, and have 
reasonable precedence. When you talk 
of 1876, you must remember that it 
was not Scotch Business alone that suf- 
fered, but English and Irish also. De- 
bates were so prolonged on one or two 
measures—though I do not say unneces- 
sarily prolonged —that one measure 
which I was myself extremely anxious 
to pass into law I was obliged to with- 
draw. Ifthe hon. Member will be con- 
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tent with the assurance I can give him, 
I hope that when the end of this Session 
arrives he will be far more satisfied, and 
that without the Turkish coercion with 
which he threatens us. I will not enter 
at the present moment into questions of 
a code or a Grand Committee, or of 
matters of Private Legislation. All 
these matters have been considered by 
successive Governments, and the growing 
Business of Parliament will at some time 
or other demand serious attention. At 
present I believe a good deal of time 
might be saved if some Members would, 
in the course of debate, keep rather 
more strictly to the point under conside- 
ration. As to the best mode of dealing 
with Private Legislation, that is a matter 
on which persons of great experience 
have come to different conclusions. It 
is a matter which has been seriously 
thought of, and about which very differ- 
ent opinions are entertained. I do not 
know that I should be justified in taking 
up the time of the House any longer 
from the ordinary Business, but I will 
assure the hon. Member once more with 
regard to his two last suggestions—first, 
that particularly Scotch Business cer- 
tainly shall have a fair share of the 
time of the House and fair precedence ; 
and that, whenever three Bills can at any 
time be rolled into one, I shall, as far 
as I can, see that this is done. 

Str ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
he thought the remarks that had fallen 
from his right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary had fully justified the hon. 
Member for the Kirkcaldy Burghs (Sir 
George Campbell) in bringing the mat- 
ter before the House. He was prepared 
very nearly to endorse all that his hon. 
Friend had said; though, as to the 
suggestion of applying a little Turkish 
coercion to Her Majesty’s Government, 
he must say that those hon. Gentlemen 
had not as yet applied any Turkish 
oppression to the subject-races that sat 
on those Benches, nor did he contem- 
plate applying any Turkish coercion to * 
them. The Home Secretary had prac- 
tically admitted the grievances com- 
plained of by his hon. Friend—he ad- 
mitted, at all events, that last year, and 
probably for some years back, Scotch 
Business had been in a very neglected 
state. They could not expect the right 
hon. Gentleman to admit more than 
that. He had made his admission 
frankly, and they would frankly accept 
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it. He had done more than that—he 
had promised amendment. Now, when 
you brought a distinguished functionary 
occupying the position of the Home Se- 
cretary down to that level, he thought 
his hon. Friend had done very well; and 
they might rely upon it that the Home 
Secretary was fully convinced of the ne- 
cessity of putting Scotch Business upon 
amore satisfactory footing than it had 
hitherto occupied. He was convinced 
that his hon. and learned Friend who 
sat at his side (the Lord Advocate) 
would not for a moment suppose that 
in any remark that had been made, 
or might be yet made, about the 
office of Lord Advocate, the smallest 
personal reflection was intended to be 
cast upon himself. They had now had 
the pleasure of hearing the learned Lord 
addressing the House on two occasions, 
and he thought he only expressed the 
general sentiment of the House—as far 
as he was able to gather it—when 
he said that they would be very glad 
indeed to hear the learned Lord address 
the House again. No doubt it did ap- 
pear to some of them—and certainly to 
himself — that something like a more 
thorough reform in the management of 
Scotch Business was needed than the 
Home Secretary had laid down in the 
hope of being able to carry out. It 
appeared to him the Home Office was 
not strong enough for the work it had 
todo. He was not going to say anything 
offensive to lawyers, but it was quite 
anomalous that the whole civil business 
of Scotland should be, as it was, con- 
ducted entirely by a Lawyer; and when 
he said that, he was not expressing an 
opinion confined to that side of the 
House, for, as the Home Secretary was 
well aware, this subject had been several 
times before Parliament in past years. 
It was brought under the notice of 
Parliament in 1858 by his right hon. 
Friend who now sat for the Montrose 
Burghs (Mr. Baxter), and it was again 
’ brought before Parliament in 1864 by 
Sir James Fergusson, who unfortunately 
had not at present a seat in the House; 
and again by the right hon. Member for 
Montrose in 1867. It was almost im- 
possible that these repeated remarks 
made of the want of strength in the 
Home Office for the tranasction of Scotch 
Business could be made altogether with- 
out ground for complaint, and though he 
did not intend to go into any detail on 
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the subject just then, and although per. 
fectly well satisfied as far as it went 
with the promise which the right hon, 
Gentleman had given, that Scotch Busi- 
ness should be presented to the House 
at convenient hours, and should be put 
in its own proper place on the Notice 
Paper, he would respectfully invite at- 
tention to the question whether it would 
not be possible, with considerable ad. 
vantage, to strengthen the Home Office 
for the performance of civil business, 
more specifically Scotch. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that the complaints of neglect of Scotch 
Business were unquestionably well- 
founded. For many years past the 
Scotch Members had complained of the 
manner in which Seotch Bills were 
brought forward, of the utter neglect to 
give opportunities for fair discussion of 
them, and of delaying Scotch measures 
till sometimes within an hour of the 
period at which their debates were 
usually brought to a close, so that those 
measures were forced upon them without 
that discussion which in justice to them 
they ought to have. But as far as last 
Session was concerned, he thought the 
Scotch Members were almost equally to 
blame for the failure of Scotch Busi- 
ness as Her Majesty’s Government. He 
might refer particularly to the manner 
in which the opposition to the Poor Law 
Bill was developed. The number of 
speeches by hon. Members on that side 
of the House was enough to thwart any 
Government. Look at the Scotch Poor 
Law Bill and other Scotch measures— 
such was the multitude of speeches ready 
for delivery that the Lord Advocate was 
compelled to drop them. But without 
following his hon. Friend (Sir George 
Campbell) through all the stages of his 
speech, the matter rested in a very 
small compass. All they wanted was 
time, and, after the very fair assurance 
the Home Secretary had given them, 
that Scotch measures would be con- 
sidered in a manner which would give 
them reason to be satisfied, he would 
only say one or two words. First, he 
would say that while the main respon- 
sibility rested on the Government, he 
must appeal to his hon. Friends from 
Scotland to consider the responsibility 
which also rested upon them. He had 
heard a great many compliments paid 
to the Scotch Members in former years, 
both in and outside the House, on the 
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manner in which they conducted their 
Business, because they did not make 
long speeches in either House. Now, 
his hon. Friend the Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell) was an 
example, in making a speech an hour 
long that might have been compressed 
into a few words. He thought they 
ought to give an honest assurance to 
Her Majesty’s Government that they 
would make short speeches and stick to 
the point. Next as to the manner of 
conducting Scotch Business out of the 
House. ‘There had been many compli- 
ments paid to the Lord Advocate, and 
he (Sir Edward Colebrooke) might 
speak as an-old man who had had some 
experience of Scotch legislation. His 
hon. and learned Friend’s Predeces- 
sor, Lord Moncreiff, was very success- 
ful in passing Scotch measures of late 
years, and he thought that was much 
due to inviting Scotch Members to meet 
him at his office and talk the matter 
out. Now, he could assure his hon. 
and learned Friend that they were 
not a very formidable body to meet. 
He did not think he need be afraid to 
give them opportunities to let him know 


what their most important objections 
were, so that he might take them into 
consideration in shaping any measure 


he might be framing. He had to say 
that he entirely differed from the hon. 
Member for Fife (Sir Robert Anstruther) 
as to his opinion on the appointment of 
a Secretary of State for Scotland by way 
of strengthening the Home Office. No 
doubt the Office might be strengthened 
by the introduction of some Scotch ele- 
ment, but not in the position of Secre- 
tary of State. There might be an Under 
Secretary, who had some knowledge of 
Scotch affairs, and who could assist him 
in Scotch Business. In that way, he 
thought material aid might be given. 
CotoneL ALEXANDER said, there 
were one or two passages in the speech 
of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) to which he desired 
to advert. As they all knew, this com- 
plaint of the delay of Scotch Business 
was as old as the hills. The delay 
they knew was not due to this Minis- 
try or to that, nor to this Party or to 
that, but was rather traceable to the 
antiquated manner in which Scotch 
Business was conducted in the counties. 
In each county a standing committee 
was appointed to report on Scotch Bills 
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introduced either in that or in the other 
House of Parliament. Up to lately these 
committees had been in the habit of 
proceeding in the most leisurely manner 
possible. It took them two months to 
consider the Parliamentary Bills sub- 
mitted to this House ; it was then put to 
the county as to what Bill or Bills should 
be petitioned for or against. In that way 
about three months were lost. Was that 
the fault of the Minister of that House ? 
Was it not the fault of the antiquated 
system that had prevailed in Scotch coun- 
ties which wasted three precious months 
of the Session before they decided what 
action was to be taken. On the other 
hand, they should not fly into the oppo- 
site extreme—they must not proceed too 
fast. Parliamentary committees, in order 
to deal with the subject, must have the 
Bills before them in sufficient time to 
enable them to give their opinions to the 
county. The mode in which the Bills 
were presented by the Government to 
the House was everything that could be 
desired. The Scotch Prisons Bill being 
substantially the same as the English 
Bill, would meet with little obstruction 
from the Members for Scotland. He was 
glad to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
promise reasonable time to discuss mea- 
sures for Scotland. One thing he de- 
sired to say — that they ought not to 
follow the custom of last Session and 
allow a Bill to pass the second reading, 
pro formd, on the understanding that 
the principle would be discussed on the 
Motion that the Speaker leave the Chair. 
That was the course pursued last year 
on the Poor Law Bill, and hon. Gentle- 
men would bear him out in the opinion 
that that course was not attended with 
success. Precious hours were wasted ; 
and, after all, the Bill never got into 
Committee. So long as that course was 
pursued they would never succeed in 


‘advancing Scotch legislation. 


Mr. M‘LAREN: I shall not go into 
all the matters referred to by the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell), but shall endeavour to keep 
strictly to the question of Scotch Busi- 
ness before Parliament; and I hope 
I may be indulged a few minutes, as 
representing the capital of Scotland, 
where this question has been more dis- 
cussed than in any town in Scotland; 
and, secondly, because I have not taken 
up any time this Session on any Busi- 
ness whatever. In whatever the Home 
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Secretary has said as to Scotch Business 
I place implicit credit. There is no 
Member of the House on whom I would 
more completely rely in a matter of 
this kind. But he only promised that 
any measures introduced into the House 
on Scotch Business should have fair 
play as to time for its proper discus- 
sion. There is a question beyond 
that. There are Bills that ought to be 
brought in to enable the legislation of 
Scotland to keep pace with that of Eng- 
land. What is the remedy? As to 
the longest part of the speech which 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy devoted 
to this point, not one word was said 
by the Home Secretary. The hon. 
Member for Fifeshire (Sir Robert An- 
struther) has also dwelt on it, and on 
that point I would like to say a few 
words. Those who contend for any- 
thing that is ancient will, I hope, be 
conciliated by the remarks I am about 
to make. It is no new thing for Scot- 
land to ask for a Secretary of State for 
that country, the same as Ireland has. 
After the Union there was a Secretary 
of State for Scotland as there was a Se- 
cretary of State for England. The office 
was continued for 36 years. Itwasdropped 


about 1740; but it was not dropped by 
legislative enactment. It gradually fell 
into abeyance. It may be argued that 
it was not in accordance with the feeling 
of Scotland or it would have lived. But 
there was no public opinion in Scotland 


at that time. Scotland was governed 
by a despotism. It had no public opi- 
nion whatever. Even up to the passing 
of Lord Grey’s Reform Act there were 
only 2,800 electors in all the cities, 
boroughs, and counties put together, 
and the qualifications of many of these 
were fictitious, arising from lands to 
which the voters had no real title. Upon 
that I will not dwell. As soon as public 
opinion arose in Scotland, this question 
began to be understood. There was one 
family which had ruled Scotland for about 
half a century as if they were its sove- 
reigns—the Dundas family. That was 
continued until 1828, when a number 
of Scotch Members arranged with Can- 
ning that if he would extinguish the 
Dundas sovereignty they would give 
him their support; and from that time 
there has been an active public opinion 
in Scotland. In 1832 a Scotch Lord of 
the Treasury was first appointed, in the 
hope of improving matters, by getting 
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attention paid by the Legislature to 
the Business of Scotland; but he was 
far too small an officer to influence 
the Legislature or the Cabinet. The 
agitation still continued. In 1853 there 
was one of the largest and most in- 
fluential meetings ever held in Scot- 
land, on this subject, and a Resolution 
was passed declaring that Scotland was 
entitled to have a Secretary of State. 
The Resolution was that— 

“This meeting considers it necessary for the 
better administration of the Public Business of 
this part of the United Kingdom to have a Se- 
cretary for Scotland, and that it would be for 
the practical benefit of the united Legislature 
if the office of Secretary of State for Scotland 
were restored, with all the rights and privileges 
formerly appertaining thereto, and this meeting 
invites the burghs and cities of Scotland to 
petition Her Majesty on the subject.” 

I have said this meeting was, perhaps, 
the most influential ever held in Scot- 
land. I may inform hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that it was mainly composed of 
Members of the Conservative Party on 
the platform. Lord Eglinton was in the 
chair, and there were present Lord Grey, 
Sir David Dundas, Sir Archibald Alison, 
Sir J. W. Drummond, Sir Charles 
Napier, Sir H. H. Campbell, Professor 
Aytoun, Sheriff Skene, the Hon. G. 
Sinclair, Captain Hamilton, and a 
large number of others, including the 
hon. Member for the Isle of Wight, 
who made an excellent speech on the 
subject, and who was described as 
‘‘ Alexander Baillie Cochrane, of Laming- 
ton.” That meeting passed the Re- 
solution to which I have referred. A 
number of Petitions were sent up to 
Parliament; and from that time, al- 
though the question has been allowed to 
smoulder, it has never been buried, and 
I believe it never will be buried. One 
of the bodies with which I am connected 
—the Chamber of Commerce—sent a 
Memorial to the Secretary of State, and 
he answered that he was the Secretary 
of State for Scotland. Well, that was 
literally true, but it did not improve the 
state of affairs. A few years ago—in 
1869—Mr. Gladstone’s Government took 
up the question, and appointed a Trea- 
sury Commission to enquire into these 
matters in Scotland, and that Com- 
mission reported that there were diffi- 
culties, and that they were opposed to 
any great changes, but various recom- 
mendations were made, none of which 
were ever carried into effect. 1 men- 
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tion these things to show that the 
question of a Secretary of State for 
Scotland had been brought down to 
the present time. I may repeat what 
has been said by other Members—but I 
hope no one will suppose I mean any 
disrespect to, or reflection on the Lord 
Advocate who now holds office. I have 
never spoken of him but with the greatest 
respect, either in public or private ; but 
it is quite enough that he should at- 
tend to the legal Business of Scot- 
land, as the Solicitor General for Ireland 
attends to the legal Business of Ireland; 
and we should have a Secretary to attend 
to the lay Business of Scotland, as a 
Secretary attends to the lay Business of 
Ireland. There are other more practical 
grounds of complaint. In our taxation 
we suffer injustice. In the income tax, 
under Schedule A, on the city which I re- 
present (Edinburgh), the rents have risen 
about 5 per cent yearly during the last 
three years. In England an assessment 


for the income tax is made once in three 
years on the rental, and not on the 
rental for each year; and there is a Bill 
before the House for extending this 
period to five years; while there is a 


new assessment for Scotland every year. 
That is a practical tangible money griev- 
ance. Then again, the sum of £10,000 
granted under the Poor Laws to Scot- 
land has no reference whatever to the 
equitable demands of Scotland, as com- 
pared with the grants to England and 
Ireland. Again, it appears by the present 
Estimates that the total sum allotted by 
Government to Public Buildings in Scot- 
land is £8,400, while for Ireland the sum 
of £177,000 is allowed. Twenty years 
ago an Industrial Museum was estab- 
lished in Edinburgh, which is largely 
visited by the working classes, the re- 
turns showing that a greater number 
visited it in proportion to the population 
than have visited the South Kensington 
Museum. What have the present Go- 
vernment done? Till it came into office 
certain grants were annually made. But 
during its first year of office an excuse 
was made; then another excuse the fol- 
lowing year; and this year also there 
has not been a shilling granted, while 
£177,000 have been given to Ireland and 
large sums to England. Is it a right 
thing, I would ask, that the Govern- 
ment, for the purposes of economy and 
saving expenditure, should cut off the 
necessary payments that ought to be 
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made in Scotland? I say that this is a 
very wrong state of things, and ought 
not to receive the sanction of the coun- 
try. In stating these things I wish it 
to be distinctly understood that I am not 
in favour ‘of a lavish expenditure—I 
have always advocated economy; and, 
although last year I obtained a Return 
which showed that the expenditure for 
the judicial system in Scotland was less 
than half that for the judicial system in 
Ireland, yet the hon. Member for Aber- 
deen (Mr. Barclay) had my entire con- 
currence when he proposed to reduce 
the number of Judges in Scotland. I 
mention that to show that it is not 
money for Scotland that I want. Irish 
Members clamour for money for Ire- 
land for the creation of places, and the 
keeping up of the judicial system, but 
I would just as soon vote for the ex- 
tinguishing of offices in my own town 
as for the extinguishing of offices in 
England or Ireland. I was glad to hear 
the Home Secretary refer to the Roads 
and Bridges Bill, although I think the 
Bill itself contains another Scottish 
grievance. JI know the Rules of the 
House too well to discuss that Bill 
now, but I will say—as I said a few 
days ago—you appoint a Committee of 
this House to take into consideration 
Petitions for the abolition of expiring 
English turnpike trusts, and they are 
abolished whenever the Committee think 
they are no longer necessary. That Com- 
mittee refuses to receive any Petitions 
respecting Scotch trusts ; and the conse- 
quence is that in the county in which 
Edinburgh is, its Act of Parliament ex- 
pired 10 years ago, and although it had 
a most improper constitution when it 
was passed, that trust has been con- 
tinued from year to year, by the Annual 
Continuance Bill, and the public has 
no power whatever over it. There is 
an enormous expenditure going on for 
keeping roads and bridges in repair, but 
we cannot approach this Committee with 
our county roads grievances. What 
has the Home Secretary done? He has 
brought in a most excellent Bill for re- 
pairing the roads and bridges of Scot- 
land ; but it is a Bill not for to-day, but 
to come into operation, compulsorily, 
only 10 years hence. Why not leave it to 
his successors to bring in such a Bill. 
No doubt it is a permissive Bill up to 
the 10 years; but I think it is not de- 
sirable that a county, where the Act 
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expired 10 years ago, should remain in 
the same state for another 10 years 
through the sovereign will and pleasure 
of the county authorities alone. If the 
powers of Parliament are to be given 
to a local body to determine when 
the Bill shall come into operation, 
it should be a body imbued with 
public spirit, representing the county 
and burgh authorities in proportion 
to their several intérests. Under these 
circumstances, I hope the Government 
will seriously consider the proposal, 
first made by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Peeblesshire (Sir Graham Mont- 
gomery) to extinguish the office of the 
Scotch Lord of the Treasury and to have 
in his place a Secretary who shall act 
for Scotland as the Chief Secretary does 
for Ireland; and leave the Lord Advo- 
cate to conduct the legal business before 
Parliament. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he de- 
sired to record his satisfaction at the 
statement made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary. He could 
not conceive any statement with regard 
to Scotland more forcible, or that would 
give greater satisfaction to that country. 
That country had been generally dis- 
satisfied on the ground that Scotch 
Business had been apparently neglected ; 
and although they in that House were 
well conversant with the facts of the 
case, and though they knew that it was 
not the fault of the Government that 
Scotch Business had been neglected, 
yet there had been no assurance this 
Session that there would be any Scotch 
Business, except the two Bills mentioned 
in the Queen’s Speech. He did not 
propose to follow the hon. Member who 
had just sat down into the question of 
Scotch roads and bridges. The question 
was rather how they ought to meet the 
difficulties which confronted them in 
dealing with Scotch legislation and 
Scotch Business in that House. Now, 
however, when they were assured by the 
right hon. Gentleman that he would give 
Scotch Business due precedence, and that 
he would ensure its coming on at a rea- 
sonable hour, he was satisfied that that 
statement would be accepted generally 
by the country and by all in the House. 
One point there was that he desired to 
mention, and that was that it was a 
great matter to get Government Bills 
for Scotland out as early as possible. 
There was, for instance, the Poor Law 
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Bill which occasioned great interest last 
year, and was likely to occasion more 
this—it would be a great satisfaction if 
it were in the hands of Members, 0 
that it could be thoroughly discussed by 
them throughout the Easter Recess, 
With regard to the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Ayrshire (Colonel Alex- 
ander), that it would be desirable for 
Scotch counties to organize their Parlia- 
mentary Committees at an earlier period 
of the year, he thought that if the Go- 
vernment were prepared to pay greater 
attention to the representations made 
by those committees they would cer- 
tainly know a great deal earlier what 
their views of the Bills were than they 
did at present. The hon. Baronet who 
introduced the Motion talked as if the 
only business of Scotch Members was to 
sit there till past 12 at night to hear 
Scotch Business discussed, and then go 
home disappointed because Scotch Busi- 
ness had not been brought forward. He 
(Mr. Stewart) took a different view of his 
duty ; he considered that he sat there 
not merely to consider those matters 
which affected Scotland as apart from 
the rest of the Kingdom, but rather to 
consider those which affected the interests 
of the whole Kingdom. He need not 
enumerate the difficulties the Govern- 
ment encountered in the long and dreary 
debates of last Session on the Royal Titles 
Bill, the English Amending Education 
Act, and other existing measures, nor 
would it be very easy to ascertain how 
the course pursued by the Opposition 
benefited Scotch legislation ; and let the 
House recollect when it was desired to 
push forward a Scotch Bili—the Poor 
Law Bill—he believed it was the hon. 
Member ' for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) himself, who was most anxi- 
ous that the Bill should not pass and 
who used all the Forms of the House to 
oppose it. 

GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that if there was one thing more 
than another that had characterised that 
debate, it was the desire to abstain from 
attacking the Government in any form, 
or throwing blame upon them. It was 
true that the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell) did refer 
to the last Parliament, in connection 
with the promises of the present, to 
show the way in which Scotch Busi- 
ness had been neglected in that House. 
Now, there was nothing that struck him 
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(Sir George Balfour) so much, when he 
entered Parliament before the change of 
Government, as the way in which Scotch 
Business was neglected; and when he 
inquired the cause, was informed that it 
was a practice that had existed for many 
years :—therefore, in that respect they 
had no reason to impute blame to the 
present Home Secretary. No one was 
more ready than he to listen to repre- 
sentations made by the Members from 
Scotland. Therefore, it must be under- 
stood that in any remarks he might 
make he did not mean to impute per- 
sonal blame to any of the Ministers, 
seeing that they were only carrying out a 
bad practice handed down from their 
Predecessors. He had heard with great 
satisfaction the promises the Home Se- 
cretary had made that night with regard 
to devoting his personal attention to 
Scotch Business in the future; but he 
did not think it possible for him to 
fulfil the promises he had made. 
well knew that there was no suitable ma- 
chinery within the office of the Secretary 
of State for dealing with the details of 
Scotch affairs, and he fully believed 
that the close attention the right hon. 
Gentleman was obliged to give to the 


Business of England and Wales occu- 
pied the whole of his time, and that 
it was impossible for an English Secre- 
tary of State to attend to Scotch Business 
in the way Scotchmen had a right to 


expect. The recent mode of bringing 
the Prisons Bills of England, of Ireland, 
and of Scotland before the House sup- 
plied a good illustration of the relative 
importance of the three divisions of the 
Kingdom. He found a Cabinet Minister 
bringing forward the Bill for England 
and Wales, and a Cabinet Minister 
bringing forward the Bill for Ireland ; 
but he found the Lord Advocate, who 
was not only not a Cabinet Minister, 
but not even a Minister, bringing for- 
ward the Bill for Scotland. That, he 
thought, was a circumstance which 
showed in a marked manner the way 
in which Scotch Business was being 
neglected. Only that morning he was 
struck by the demand made by the 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) in 
regard to Ireland, and which was at 
once acceded to. He demanded that 
the Irish Prisons Bill should be brought 
forward at as early a period of the eve- 
ning as the English Bill had been; and 
the Irish Secretary, being a Member of 
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the Cabinet, at once promised to use his 
best endeavours to see that that was 
done. When he contrasted the patient 
endurance of Scotch Members with that 
persistent energy in demanding of the 
Irish Members to have their affairs dis- 
cussed at early hours of the evening, he 
was afraid that those for Scotland might 
be led to follow the same course pursued 
by hon. Members from Ireland in order 
to get that fair and proper attention 
paid to their affairs which was now 
forced to be given to those of Ireland. 
The conclusion that he had come to was 
that, unless they had a Cabinet Minister 
for Scotland, he did not think they would 
ever get Scotch Business brought for- 
ward so promptly and so well as had al- 
ways been the case in regard to English, 
and, of late, as in the case of Irish af- 
fairs. The influence of a Cabinet Mini- 
ster was shown in the case of other 
Departments. They saw Business con- 
nected with the Board of Trade, the 
Local Government Board, and India, 
equally thrown aside whenever the Busi- 
ness in the hands of a Cabinet Minister 
required priority. It was on that ac- 
count that he cordially supported the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) in asking the Government to 
give them a Minister having all the re- 
quisite influence, and who would become 
responsible for the Scotch Business. 
The hon. Member had shown that they 
had in former days a Scotch Secretary 
of State. That appointment was taken 
away in order to meet the exigencies 
of the unwieldiness of a large Cabinet 
Council; and yet, knowing how inad- 
visable it was to have too many Mem- 
bers in the Cabinet, at least, Scotland 
ought to have a real Minister of State, 
if not in the Cabinet, at all events in 
some position of responsibility. In re- 
gard to the Lord Advocate, he would 
point out that his whole time was not 
devoted to public duties, and that his 
remuneration was not commensurate 
with that sacrifice, and must, therefore, 
ask if the Scotch Members could not 
have the time of their Lord Advocate 
entirely to themselves. Hon. Members 
knew well that the Lord Advocate was 
obliged to attend to legal business in 
Edinburgh ; and, indeed, any lawyer of 
standing at the Scotch Bar who accepted 
the position had necessarily to sacrifice 
much of the private business which was 
so important to him. Still, Scotland ought 
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to be able to pay an officer for manag- 
mg its affairs, and to pay him so well 
that he could afford to give up the 
whole of his time to the work. Aft all 
events, if they could not obtain a Minister 
of State for Scotland, he thought that 
they should have a separate and distinct 
Scotch Department within the Home 
Office formed of permanent Civil ser- 
vants of the State, to which Members of 
Scotland could apply, quite distinct from 
the small temporary office of the Lord 
Advocate, and where the Home Secre- 
tary could collect information and always 
have it thoroughly at his own command, 
without being dependent on the Lord 
Advocate. With regard to the remarks 
that had been made as to the Bills which 
had been brought forward by the Go- 
vernment in former Sessions, it had been 
said that the Scotch Members themselves 
were to blame for their defeat or failure ; 
but he thought this to be an unjust 
accusation, for he knew of no occasion 
in which the late Lord Advocate appealed 
to them in vain to assist him in passing 
his measures, and on more than one 
occasion Scotch Members accepted im- 
perfect measures to avoid discussions. 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE: Sir, I am 
painfully aware that I am probably less 
qualified than any of my Predecessors 
to take part in the present discussion, 
because having been hardly ten days in 
the House, it would be bad taste for me 
to take on myself to criticize any obser- 
vations which concern either my own 
office, or the conduct of Business in past 
years in this House, or the best method 
of expediting Scotch Business in the 
future. But one or two statements have 
fallen from Scotch Members in the 
course of this debate of which it is neces- 
sary I should briefly take notice—par- 
ticularly in regard to what fell from the 
hon. senior Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren). He stated—not by implica- 
tion merely, but in very plain set terms 
—that England in regard to legislation 
stood in advance of our realm of Scot- 
land. Having a tolerably intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Statute Book, I am 
totally unable to give assent to that pro- 
position. Imperial legislation in all ques- 
tions of importance has been equally 
considered in regard to both countries, 
and if hon. Members would study the 
various statutes on our books which 
affect the social welfare ‘of the people, 
and which relate to what I may call the 
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more important parts of useful social 
legislation, they will find that Scotland is 
certainly not one whit behind the sister 
country of England. I challenge those 
hon. Members who take a different view 
from me on this point to state what 
special legislation they say has been 
passed for England in which Scotland 
has not had her own share of legislation. 
Why, in the matter, for instance, of the 
Public Health Act, we had our consoli- 
dation statute passed by the Legislature 
in 1867; whereas that for England was 
not passed in this House till 1875. The 
General Prisons Act for Scotland passed 
in 1860, which a Bill is now being intro- 
duced to amend; and a measure some- 
what similar, and differing only in its 
applicability to England, did not become 
law until five years afterwards—namely, 
in 1865. The hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh referred to certain grievances 
under which Scotland labours in respect 
to the imposition of Imperial taxation 
upon two different bases of valuation in 
the two countries. I would have asked 
the hon. Member, had he now been in 
his place, whether that arises from Eng- 
land being in advance of Scotland in 
valuation legislation? I take it I would 
not have received a negative answer 
from the hon. Member had I asked him 
if he did not sincerely approve of the 
Valuation Acts which have been passed 
by the Legislature for Scotland, as fol- 
lowing a much more simple and compre- 
hensive plan than the statutory rules of 
England on the subject. I think the 
logical conclusion, according to his own 
views of valuation legislation, would be 
that England is in the wake, and ought 
to follow rapidly the legislation which 
has already passed for Scotland. I think 
that the hon. Member’s observations, 
when carefully examined, really tend to 
illustrate and establish this fact—that 
although certain grievances in the con- 
duct of Scotch Bills may have been 


‘justly complained of—and I trust my 


experience in this House, after the assur- 
ances which hon. Members have received 
from the Home Secretary, will not make 
me acquainted with those grievances— 
the result has not been to impede the 
passing by the Legislature of useful mea- 
sures for Scotland—and that England has 
not, apart from Imperial measures, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an undue share of 
the legislative attention of the House. It 
may be exceedingly unpatriotic of me to 
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refer to these things; but when it is 
broadly stated that we are so much 
behind, I feel as a Seotchman bound to 
rise and state, according to my own 
knowledge as far as it goes, that that 
statement in its broad terms can scarcely 
be accepted. 

Mr. ANDERSON said he regretted 
exceedingly the speech he had just heard 
from the Lord Advocate. He should 
have had more hope for Scotch Business 
in the future if he had not made it. The 
speech of the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment wasvery encouraging, for he ad- 
mitted a neglect of Scotch Business in 
the past, and sigan to do his best in 
the future ; while on the contrary that of 
the Lord Advocate, rather justified the 
past and said they had nothing to com- 
plain of. To prove that these complaints 
were well-founded, they had only to look 
at the amount of time given to Irish 
measures and Bills in the last few Ses- 
sions, and compare it with the time given 
to Scotch questions, and the way in 
which they were systematically shelved. 
He had great doubts whether the Lord 
Advocate really had time to give the 
necessary attention to Scotch Business— 
whether, in fact, he or any Lord Ad- 
vocate could do it. Ireland had two 
Law Officers as the Scotch had; but 
over and above that, Ireland had a Se- 
eretary of State, who was a Cabinet 
Minister, and who attended to the 
business in a way in which it could not 
be done if it had to depend only on its 
Law Officers. As had been admirably 
pointed out by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M’Laren), 
it was not only the neglect of legislative 
Business that they complained of, but 
that it was partly fiscal differences be- 
tween Scotland and England which re- 
quired to be redressed, and would have to 
be sooner or later. The Home Secretary 
had spoken of three Scotch measures, 
two of which he said were included in 
the Queen’s Speech, and would there- 
fore certainly pass. The other was one 
which was mutilated last year, and 
partially passed. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Government were 
under no special pledge to the House or 
the country with regard to the two Bills 
which had been put into the Queen’s 
Speech ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
was under the most specific pledge with 
regard to the Sheriffs Courts Bill. That 
Bill was not put into the Queen’s 
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Speech, they had not yet heard a word 
about it as to its being brought in this 
year. [Mr. Assneton Cross: It has 
been already stated in the House that 
it would be brought in this Session. ] 
He was very glad to hear that statement 
and hoped it meant that the right 
hon. Gentleman really intended to fulfil 
his pledge to the House and to the 
country, not only to bring in the Bill, 
but to pass it. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he had no 
desire to prolong this debate, but he 
hoped the House would not begrudge 
Scotch Members a few hours to allow 
the question to be fully discussed. He 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
and the Lord Advocate, instead of at- 
tempting to bring the debate to an ab- 
rupt conclusion, would have done better 
had they listened to all that the Scotch 
Members desired to say. He thought 
that the statement the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary had made in 
regard to Scotch Bills was in every 
respect satisfactory, and he had not 
the slightest doubt that the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to carry out the 
promises he had made; but he thought 
they had heard something of this kind 
before, and, notwithstanding, Session 
after Session had passed over with the 
same complaints and the same results in 
regard to Scotch Bills. They were put 
on the Paper of the House without the 
slightest chance of their coming on for 
discussion ; and the Scotch Members had 
to remain here to look after these Bills, 
or be driven to the extreme course initi- 
ated by the Members from Ireland to pre- 
vent the measures from coming on after 
half-past 12 o’clock; other Scotch Bills 
were left over, and hon. Members were 
told that they must accept them as they 
are or forfeit them altogether. Hethought 
that a very fair cause of grievance on the 
part of Scotch Members. There was 
beyond doubt avery strong feeling in 
Scotland on the subject. He had no 
sympathy with any of the suggestions 
which the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) had made as to 
Home Rule—he had no desire whatever 
to see a home Parliament sitting in 
Edinburgh, instead of the Public Busi- 
ness of Scotland being attended to by 
the Imperial Government. So far as 
centralization was concerned, various 
Boards had been established in Edin- 
burgh which were in no way respon- 
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sible to that House, but had far more 
autocratic and despotic powers than 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary himself. As regarded the 
expense of passing private legislation, 
he had had some experience in passing 
private legislation in this House for a 
Scotch municipality, and he could there- 
fore’ say that the expense was very 
serious indeed, but he had been unable 
to discover how the business could be 
conducted more cheaply in Scotland than 
in London. He thought the system of 
Provisional Orders might be extended 
very largely, to the great advantageof the 
public, both as conducing to efficiency 
and economy. But besides the matter 
of the conduct of Scotch Bills in that 
House, there were other questions in re- 
gard to the general conduct of Scotch 
Business as to which he very much 
sympathized with the views stated by 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy. He 
like him, had no very great confidence 
in lawyers’ legislation for the general 
affairs of the country. It was admitted 
that not legal matters only, but general 
social questions with regard to Scotland, 
were entrusted to the Lord Advocate. 
He was unable from his experience to 
say who else they had to look to but the 
Lord Advocate with reference to all af- 
fairs affecting Scotland. [Mr. AssnEron 
Cross: I have charge of those matters. | 
He understood, then, that it was to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
they had to apply on questions relating to 
Scotch Business. They had advanced a 
stage in this matter then, and they now 
knew that they had not to trouble the 
Lord Advocate in regard to Scotch affairs, 
but had to apply to the Home Secretary. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that if he had known this before it would 
have saved him a great deal of trouble. 
During the last Session of Parliament, 
and also during previous Sessions, he al- 
ways understood that it was the Lord Ad- 
vocate in Scotland who looked after Scotch 
affairs in the first instance. He (Mr. 
Barclay) now understood that the Lord 
Advocate was not in charge of Scotch 
Business except so far as being the 
Legal Adviser of the Crown on Scotch 
affairs. He could understand his occu- 
pying the same position in regard to 
Scotland that the Attorney General did 
to England. But he would point out in 
how unfair a position Scotland was in 
regard to Ministers to look after her 
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interest. England had her Home Seere-. 
tary, her Under Secretary of State, her 
Attorney General, and her Solicitor 
General. Ireland, in the same way, had 
three representatives—her Chief Secre. 
tary, her Attorney General, and the 
Solicitor General. But Scotland had no 
representatives whatever exclusively for 
herself; for the Home Secretary said he 
was going to take Scotch affairs— 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I beg 
your pardon; I never said so. I said 
I was responsible Minister for Scot- 
land. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he quite 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
be responsible for the general business 
of the country, but he understood, from 
what had previously fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman, Scotch Members, 
in their intercourse with the Govern- 
ment on Scotch affairs, were to ap- 
ply to him and not to the Lord Advo- 
cate as heretofore. He did hope the 
Government would consider the pro- 
priety of appointing a special Scotch 
official. He had no desire to ask for a 
Cabinet Minister, although Ireland had 
one; but he should like to have an 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment especially charged with the care of 
Scotch Business. 

Mr. W. HOLMS said, that the best 
justification of the course taken by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Kirkealdy 
was to be found in the speech of the 
hon. Member for South Ayrshire. The 
complaint of the neglect of Scotch Busi- 
ness was not only a very ancient griev- 
ance, but it was one about which Scotch 
Members on both sides of the House 
were nearly unanimous. The only Scotch 
Member who apparently did not agree 
in the justice of this complaint was the 
Lord Advocate, and he deeply regretted 
that he should have made such a speech 
as he had made that night. The learned 
Lord had challenged Scotch Members 
to find a single instance in which Scot- 
land was not in as good a position as 
England. He (Mr. Holms) would ven- 
ture to quote several. First of all, until 
last year they could not borrow money 
in Scotland for sanitary purposes under 
5 per cent; whereas in England it could 
be borrowed at 33. Again, as to medical 
officers in connection with the sanitary 
boards, last year while England had 
£160,000 for that purpose, the Scotch 
had to put up with a beggarly £10,000, 
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Again, there was a complaint as to the 
income tax assessors, who were paid less 
than in England. Those were some of 
the evils of which they complained, 
arising he believed from the want of 
adequate representation of Scotch in- 
terests on the front Bench in that 
House. He ventured to say that under 
the present system it was impossible 
that Scotch Business could be efficiently 
attended to. On the one hand, there 
was the Home Secretary overburdened 
with work ; on the other, the Lord Advo- 
cate with a threefold duty to perform. 
First, he was Law Adviser of the Crown ; 
secondly, he had to bring in and take 
charge of all measures affecting Scot- 
land; and, lastly, to look after his own 
private practice, which was generally 
a very large one. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer told them in a good- 
humoured way—he believed it was at 
Edinburgh—that the Scotch were too 
modest in pushing their claims. He 
did not think the Government were 
wise to encourage the idea that they 
would get more by grumbling. Scotch- 
men did not forget that their inte- 
rests were the interests of the Empire, 
and though in some respects they asked 
for special legislation, they wished to 
have no more than their fair share. It 
appeared to him that what was wanted 
was to have, as suggested by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Forfar (Mr. 
Barclay), an Under Secretary for Scot- 
land, who would have, and be respon- 
sible for, the general management of 
the affairs of Scotland. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, in 
explanation, it must be borne in mind 
that the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department was Secretary of State not 
for England alone, but for the United 
Kingdom. Therefore he desired it to 
be understood that he was the Minister 
answerable for Scotch Business. Un- 
fortunately, hitherto the office of the 
Lord Advocate had been in a different 
building from the Home Office; and the 
result had been that many applications 
in respect of Scotch Business had been 
made to the Lord Advocate which ought 
to have been made to the Home Office, 
and had not been brought to his (Mr. 
Cross’s) cognizance. He could assure hon. 
Members that any application relative 
to Scotch Business made to him at the 
Home Office would receive his prompt 
attention, 
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THE WAR DEPARTMENT—PLUMSTEAD 
COMMON.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BOORD said, if the Forms of the 
House had admitted of it, he would have 
moved an Amendment to the effect— 


“That the action of the War Department in 
taking a lease of Plumstead Common from the 
Lords of the Manor has hindered its preservation 
by means of a scheme under ‘ The Metropolitan 
Commons Act, 1866,’ as a much needed place of 
recreation for the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, and that therefore the proposed renewal 
or continuation of such lease is undesirable and 
inexpedient ; ” 


but, being unable to do so, he must con- 
tent himself with calling attention to the 
subject. The War Department had the 
option of determining the lease of which 
he complained on the 25th of March 
next, hence it was necessary to take the 
earliest opportunity of bringing the sub- 
ject under the notice of the House, in 
order to prevent, if possible, its con- 
tinuation. Plumstead Common was part 
of the waste of the manor of Plumstead, 
which had been in the possession of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, since the year 
1685. There had always been a con- 
siderable number of freehold tenants of 
the manor exercising common rights of 
the usual description, as was shown by 
the Court rolls and by the list of com- 
moners which had been made out from 
time to time since 1691. The last of 
these lists bore date so recently as De- 
cember, 1847. Nodispute had occurred 
between the commoners and the lords 
of the manor until 1859, when the latter 
engaged the services of a new steward— 
a Mr. White—who set about improving 
the property of his employers without 
reference to the rights of the commoners 
or the interests of the inhabitants. His 
object seemed to have been to dispos- 
sess the commoners of their rights by 
any and every means, and so to acquire 
for the lords the unencumbered freehold 
of theland. To prevent those and other 
encroachments, a suit was instituted in 
1866 by four commoners, on behalf of 
themselves and all other freehold tenants 
of the manor, against the lords. This 
was heard by the Master of the Rolls in 
1870, and decided against the College ; 
and that decision was confirmed, on ap- 
peal, by Lord Chancellor Hatherley in 
1871. The Metropolitan Commons Act 
was passed five years previously, in 1866, 


but nothing could be done in the in- 
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terval between that date and the appeal, 
owing to the litigation which was pend- 
ing. After the appeal was decided, 
however, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works made three attempts to procure 
the preservation of the Common 
means of a scheme under the Metro- 
politan Commons Act, but these attempts 
were frustrated by the claims set up by 
the War Office and the lords of the 
manor. On the last-occasion this lease 
was discovered to have been taken by 
the then Secretary of State for War, 
Lord Cardwell; and on that discovery 
being made, all hope of success had been 
given up, in consequence of the antago- 
nistic attitude of the Government. The 
lease conveyed manorial rights over 77 
acres for 99 years, at an annual rent of 
£315, with the option of purchase for 
£10,000; and the objection to it was 
that it placed an entirely fictitious value 
on the rights of the lords of the manor 
—a value calculated to frustrate any 
scheme for the preservation of the Com- 
mon. Besides that, it involved an ex- 
travagant expenditure of public money, 
as he would presently show. Questions 
had been put to his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War in pre- 
vious Sessions, as to the nature of the 
right by which he claimed to exercise 
troops on the Common, in reply to which 
he had declined to disclose his title, 
leaving it to be implied that he relied on 
the lease, but he (Mr. Boord) understood 
that that claim, if it had been made, was 
now given up, and a prescriptive right 
asserted in its place. If, then, the 
Secretary of State had such a prescriptive 
right, what, he would ask, was the value 
of the lease? It wasademise subject to 
all existing rights, including those of the 
commoners. His right hon. Friend might 
tell him that there were no commoners, 
but there was at least one in that House 
the hon. Member for Rochester (Mr. 
Goldsmid) and, for the purpose of as- 
serting their rights, it had been decided 
that one was as good as a hundred. He 
presumed he should be told trat the 
object of this lease was to enable the 
War Office, by acquiring the rights of 
the lords to the minerals, to maintain 
the surface of the ground unbroken; but 
the commoners had a right to take 
gravel, and if they desired to do so— 
though he would be sorry to recommend 
such a course—they could dig it in places 
most inconvenient to his right hon. 
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Friend. He would no doubt also say 
that it was his duty to provide for the 
military requirements of the country; 
that he (Mr. Boord) readily admitted, 
but it was quite possible to do so with- 


by | out injuriously affecting the interests of 


the inhabitants of the neighbourhood— 
a crowded locality, occupied chiefly by 
the workers in the Royal Arsenal, who 
greatly needed recreation after their 
hours of toil. Of the 77 acres in ques- 
tion, not more than 50 could be used 
with any advantage by the troops, on ac- 
count of the irregular shape of the Com- 
mon, the roads, and other obstructions; 
but there was plenty of land close by, of 
the same quality of soil as the Common, 
and of no great value either for building 
or agricultural purposes, which he be- 
lieved might be purchased for something 
like £200 per acre. If the right hon. 
Gentleman were to lay out £10,000 in 
that way, he would be able to acquire 
an unencumbered freehold for something 
like the price he was now paying for mere 
manorial rights which were practically 
valueless. He understood that nego- 
tiations were proceeding, and that an 
arrangement was likely to be made be- 
tween the War Office and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. It was high 
time that something was done, and he 
would be very glad to hear that a basis 
for agreement had been found. In the 
meantime he would ask his right hon. 
Friend to explain of what value this 
lease really was, and what were his ex- 
pectations of a speedy settlement of the 
difficulty. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, it 
was very natural that the hon. Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Boord) should wish 
Plumstead Common to be a place of 
recreation for his constituents, and he 
might tell the hon. Member that he (Mr. 
G. Hardy) had no personal interest in 
the question. He must decline to enter 
into the details with the hon. Member; 
he was only a trustee for the public, but 
he had the greatest possible interest as 
such trustee in providing that the Artil- 
lery at Woolwich should have a proper 
place of exercise, and on the ground in 
question they had exercised for a cen- 
tury or nearly so. Therefore it was not 
likely he should disclose his title in that 
House while all sorts of litigation were 
going on and when attempts were made 
to deprive the Government of the use of 
the ground. The hon, Member had 




















asked why was the lease taken? Any- 
one acquainted with the circumstances 
belonging to Commons would not be 
surprised that his (Mr. G. Hardy’s 
Predecessor, Lord Cardwell, finding that 
litigation was threatened, leased the 
rights of the lords of the manor so that 
he should not have them against him. 
Whatever those rights might confer the 
War Office now possessed. Those rights 
had been valued by competent valuers, 
and he thought that the sum paid for 
them—£315 per annum for the use of 
77 acres—was not excessive, especially 
when it was remembered that it was in 
the immediate neighbourhood of large 
places like Woolwich and Greenwich. 
His hon. Friend was so obliging as to 
say that the Government might purchase 
all the land in the neighbourhood they 
wanted at £200 an acre. He had had a 
good deal of experience under the Loan 
Act of Lord Cardwell, which authorized 
an expenditure of £3,500,000 for brigade 
depots in various parts of the country. 
He wished his hon. Friend were the 
valuer on whom they had to rely in such 
cases. But when his hon. Friend said 
that land in such a neighbourhood could 
be bought by the Government at such a 
price, he offered a most delusive bait, at 
which he (Mr. G. Hardy) was not likely 
to rise. If his hon. Friend thought that 
the outlay of £315 a-year was extrava- 
gant, he could raise the question on the 
Estimates. He was not prepared to 
dispute —and that was not the place for 
disputing—whether there were com- 
moners or not, neither would he admit 
there were any; but as far as the pro- 
ceedings had gone, it was notorious that 
only a few days ago an attempt was 
made in the Court of the Master of the 
Rolls to obtain an injunction against the 
Secretary of State for War for using the 
Common for the exercise of the Artillery. 
The Master of the Rolls would not hear 
of it. He was clearly of opinion that 
no title had been set up, and even 
if there had been, he said he would not 
grant an injunction against the Crown 
for using the Common for that purpose 
upon an interlocutory motion. Then 
what was the position of things? Last 
year he (Mr. G. Hardy) said, he was 
as anxious as anyone else that the 
privileges which the people enjoyed— 
although they had no right—should not 
be taken away from them, and that as 
far as possible the War Department 
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would not interfere with them. With 
regard to Wormholt Scrubs, he took 
the same position there when litigation 


) | was carried on, and he made concessions 


to the Metropolitan Board of Works as 
the representatives of the public, which 
had been declared to be satisfactory. 
With regard to Woolwich Common, it 
was a fair place for exercising artillery 
at certain times of the year; but, owing 
to its being swampy in winter, it would 
be ruinous to use it. Plumstead Com- 
mon, however, was practically hard gra- 
vel, where Artillery could be exercised 
without anything like the damage that 
would oceur at Woolwich. Only the 
other day he received a deputation from 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to see 
if any arrangement could be come to 
with regard to Plumstead Common. He 
did not think it advisable on the present 
oceasion to go into the nature of that 
proposal or the conditions offered by 
him, and he would only say that the 
rights of the lords of the manor did not 
affect the question. They only made it 
easier for the War Office to negotiate 
with the Metropolitan Board of Works 
than if the lords of the manor stood 
separate from the War Office. The fact 
was, as he had said, the War Office held 
those rights, and consequently were in a 
better position to negotiate with the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works, and therefore 
he might say that he had authorized the 
legal secretary of the War Department 
to enter into a correspondence with the 
solicitor of the Board, which might lead 
to the War Department giving the public 
a right over part of the Common without 
interfering with the exercise of the Ar- 
tillery, though he did not think that the 
public had any right to it. It was a great 
advantage to have this Common for the 
purposes of Artillery exercise, and it 
would be absurd to maintain a great 
Artillery depot at Woolwich without 
having due opportunities of exercising 
the men and horses. He declined to go 
into the question of title, which had been 
brought rather more frequently before 
the Courts than he liked. In the Courts, 
however, it might possibly be discussed 
before long. He would do all in his power 
to secure the privileges and enjoyment of 
the people without giving up the rights 
he held both for the War Department 
and the country. As long as attempts 
were made by litigation to deprive the 
State of the use of the Common for 
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Artillery purposes he would resist them, 
but in his negotiations with the Metro- 
politan Board of Works he would do all 
that was consistent with his duty to 
secure the Common for the recreation of 
the public. 

Mr. GOLDSMID understood that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had dis- 
puted the fact whether there were any 
commoners of Plumstead Common. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: No. I 
declined to enter into the question whe- 
ther there are any or not. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, that he stood 
there as a Oommoner of Plumstead 
Common, not by his own assertion, but 
by the decision of the late Master of the 
Rolls, and he would explain the position. 
In 1867 the suit now celebrated as the 
case of Warrick against Queen’s College, 
Oxford (who were lords of the manor), 
was begun in reference to inclosures 
made by some persons of portions of the 
Common, under licence given by the 
steward of the College. Being a com- 
moner, and feeling it his duty to sup- 
port these who opposed the improper 
action of the steward, he (Mr. Goldsmid) 
had joined the other plaintiffs, and un- 
dertaken considerable responsibility in 
the matter. The case was fought before 
the late Master of the Rolls, and a decree 
was obtained against the College prevent- 
ing any further inclosures, and enabling 
himself and his fellow-commoners to ex- 
ercise the rights of Common which had 
been proved to exist. The College ap- 
pealed to the Lords Justices, but the ap- 
peal was dismissed, it being decreed that 
the commoners had made out their rights. 
It was under those circumstances that 
the lords — they having no particular 
rights in the Common—granted a lease 
to the War Department and received 
£315 a-year. It was all very well for 
the right hon. Gentleman to say it was 
a cheap arrangement. It appeared to 
him to involve this—that the lords, find- 
ing they could do nothing with the 
Common, transferred their useless rights 
to the War Department by this lease. 
There was not only Plumstead Common 
but also Bostall Heath ; and though the 
Metropolitan Board of Works had taken 
steps in regard to the Heath under the 
Commons Act to place Conservators over 
it, they had done nothing for Plumstead 
Common, which was exactly in the same 
position, except that as the Government 
forsooth had stepped in’ in the way de- 
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scribed. A scheme for the preservation 
of the Common might involve action 
against the Government. It might be 
an expensive litigation; but he could 
not help thinking that the Board had 
acted in a pusillanimous manner in not 
looking after this property for the pub- 
lic, especially as the Master of the Rolls 
had so clearly laid down the respective 
rights of the parties to the suit. As 
to the allegation that the Common was 
only a bed of gravel, he would say that 
it was anything but that, until the Go- 
vernment cut up and destroyed the turf 
with their heavy artillery. Mr. De 
Morgan had interfered; but though 
a spirited, he was a misguided indivi- 
dual, and the persons who had acted 
with him were not commoners at all, 
and had no legal right in the matter. The 
Chairman of the Commons Preserva- 
tion Society said the difficulty had been 
created by the action of the Govern- 
ment; and if they wished to retreat 
in a proper manner, the best thing to 
do would be to follow the course sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for Green- 
wich. He would like to ask the Attorney 
General whether, under the decree 
affirmed by the Lords Justices, the 
Crown had any power to interfere with 
the rights of the commoners ?—and, if 
the Crown had not, it was not fair to 
say that the matter was in litigation, as 
it only remained for the Government to 
show their obedience to the law, and 
not to invade the rights of the common- 
ers. Certainly, a more satisfactory state- 
ment ought to be made on the part of 
the Government than had been made by 
the Secretary of State for War. 


THE JUDICATURE ACTS — INCREASE 
OF THE JUDICIAL STAFF. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN, on rising 
to call attention to the great and in- 
creasing delays which have arisen in 
the administration of justice under the 
recent Judicature Acts; and to move 

‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the evil 
can only be adequately remedied by an increase 
in the strength and of the judicial and adminis- 
trative departments of the High Court of Justice 
proportioned to the increase in the work imposed 
upon them,”’ 
said, that whatever differences might 
exist as to the Resolution which he had 

laced upon the Paper, no one could 
doubt that the time. had arrived when 
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we might fairly and usefully review the 
operation of the Judicature Acts. These 
Acts had been in operation nearly a year 
and a-half, as legal years went, and it 
was not therefore too soon to take stock 
of their operation, and see how far the 
predictions which had been indulged in 
when they were under discussion had or 
had not been realized. Nowhe was bound 
to say that in one respect the working of 
the Acts had very agreeably disappointed 
public expectation. It was said that the 
Judges could not safely be trusted to 
administer the new system until they 
had been educated up to its level. As 
far as his experience went no prediction 
could have been more unfounded. The 
Judges had set to work honestly and 
loyally to carry out the new Acts, both 
in the letter and in the spirit—both in 
the rules which they had framed, and in 
the mode in which they construed the 
rules and the Acts themselves; and the 
consequence was that the new system 
had worked far better and more smoothly 
than anyone could have anticipated. 
How then, it might be asked, was it 
that everyone was complaining already 
of ‘‘the breakdown of the Judicature 
Acts?” That was a question which he 
would endeavour to answer before he sat 
down. Now, some of his hon. Friends 
might remember that, when the Acts 
were under discussion, he had pointed 
out that the result of improving their 
judicial system in the way they proposed 
to do, would be to attract to the Courts 
business which had never found its way 
there before; and, in that event, was it 
not to be expected that our existing 
machinery, which had been found barely 
sufficient for our existing wants, would 
break down under the additional strain 
thus imposed upon it? That apprehen- 
sion was founded upon an assumption 
no doubt paradoxical in itself, but which 
was abundantly justified by experience 
—namely, that, up to a certain point, 
the result of every improvement in the 
administration of justice was not to di- 
minish but increase litigation. The fact 
was—humiliating as it was to admit it 
—that there were until very lately in 
England thousands of persons who de- 
liberately consented to have their pockets 
picked, simply because they were more 
afraid of the law than of the law breaker. 
And, really, when he looked back at the 
reports of cases decided some 20 or 30 
years ago, and saw how the ingenuity 
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of Judges and counsel was strained to 
muddle away the merits of a case—how 
every importance was attributed to tech- 
nicalities of pleading and practice, and 
none whatever to the right and justice 
of the case, he could scarcely wonder 
that a man having to choose between 
injustice and that sort of justice, should 
deliberately come to the conclusion that 
upon the whole injustice was the lesser 
evil of the two. Well, but they had 
changed all that. It was scarcely toc 
much to say that recent reforms had 
made our judicial system, once the most 
technical and artificial in the world, one 
of the most simple and certain. For the 
first time in its history a suitor might 
feel confident that he would not be 
turned out of the Temple of Justice, 
because he had got in by the wrong 
door; and that, if his case had any 
‘merits,’ those merits would not be 
overlooked, and the result might be seen 
in the increase of business to which he 
had called attention. Now he was far 
from thinking that such an increase was 
matter for unmixed regret. On the 
contrary, he thought that, so far as it 
showed that the public were beginning 
to put more confidence in the adminis- 
tration of justice, it was matter for 
congratulation. But before coming to 
figures, he wished to advert to another 
circumstance which had helped to aggra- 
vate the existing block of business in one 
important branch of the High Court. 
Before the passing of the Judicature 
Acts, cases in the Court of Chancery 
were usually decided on affidavit evi- 
dence. Now he knew of no more inge- 
nious process for not getting at the truth 
of a case than this system of affidavit 
evidence. But it hadone great advantage. 
It materially shortened the hearing of 
acase. For a practised eye could easily 
separate the relevant from the irrelevant 
parts of an affidavit, whereas such a 
process of elimination became much 
more difficult when the truth had to be 
extracted, bit by bit, from a stupid, or 
unwilling, or dishonest witness. Now 
the Judicature Acts had provided that 
the evidence should be taken, as a rule, 
vivd voce in all the Courts. But this 
change, which in the interests of truth 
was much to be commended, had been 
purchased at a considerable sacrifice of 
time, and the result had been that in 
the Chancery Division they had not only 
more cases to try, but they occupied a 
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longer time in trying them. Now, he 
and other hon. Members had pointed 
out this at the time the Acts were de- 
bated, and had also called attention to 
the fact that the number of the Judges 
of the Chancery Division had been fixed 
in the year 1841, at a time when railway 
companies and joint-stock enterprizes 
generally were in their infancy, and 
when the wealth of the country and the 
materials for litigation were not a third 
as great as they were now. But they 
were arguing against the master of 
many legions, and if they had not the 
worst of the argument they were sure 
to have the worst of the division. The 
fiat had gone forth that they might 
build their house as they pleased, but 
they must build it out of the old mate- 
rials, and the result was to be seen in 
the figures to which he would now call 
attention. He wished to premise, how- 
ever, that in his observations he would 
confine himself to the Division in which 
he himself practised —-the Chancery 
Division of the High Court; not but 
that delays equally scandalous would be 
found to exist in Westminster Hall; and 
he hoped that before he sat down some 
hon. Friend of his would be found to 


throw light upon that part of the ques- 


tion. But he desired to dwell upon the 
state of things in the Chancery Division 
for two reasons—first, because he knew 
much more about it; and, secondly, be- 
cause it was sometimes suggested that 
by some re-adjustment or re-distribution 
of Business they might get more work 
out of a Common Law Judge. He be- 
lieved that these suggestions were for 
the most part illusory. It was the old 
story of two persons trying to cover 
themselves with a blanket only large 
enough for one. If the one pulled it 
on to himself, the other was necessarily 
left out in the cold. But, be that as it 
might, no such suggestion could be made 
as to the Chancery Judges. They worked 
as hard as men could work; they tried 
every question, whether of fact or law, 
as it came before them; their Courts 
were open practically all the year, and 
Parliament had lately shown its appre- 
ciation of their mode of conducting busi- 
ness by requiring the other Judges to 
adopt it. Now, what was the state of 
things in the Chancery Division? Be- 
fore the Judicature Act came into opera- 
tion the average number of cases waiting 
for hearing in the four Courts of the 
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Master of the Rolls and the three Vice. 
Chancellors at the beginning of each 
term was 300. At the beginning of the 
year 1875 it was 301; at the beginning 
of this year, when the Acts had been in 
operation a year and a-quarter, the 
number had risen to 566, and the day 
before yesterday it was 698. But what 
was most significant was the gradual 
and progressive increase in these num- 
bers. At the beginning of last year it 
was only 332, at Easter it had risen to 
457, in June to 502, at Christmas to 
566, and now it was 698! Well, but 
were these cases lighter? On the con- 
trary, from a cause to which he had al- 
ready referred, they were much heavier. 
And the strength of the Judges, instead 
of being increased, was actually les. 
sened, for under the old system the 
Lord Chancellor and Lords Justices 
were members of the Court of Chancery, 
and one of those learned Judges could, 
and very often did, sit with great effect 
to hear cases set down before Judges of 
the First Instance. But this was no 
longer possible, for now the Appeal 
Court formed a distinct tribunal. In- 
deed, the case was reversed, for one 
of the four Chancery Judges, the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, was now a Member 
of the Appeal Court, and was actually 
sitting in that Court at this moment, 
his own Court being of course shut up. 
So that, instead of as before borrowing 
a Judge from the Appeal Court, the 
Chancery Division might be required to 
lend a Judge to that Court. Now let 
him ask this question—For 10 years be- 
fore the Judicature Acts the average 
number of causes and matters yearly 
originating in the Court of Chancery 
had been 2,500; last year it was 5,111. 
Now, if four Judges and their Staffs 
were barely equal to dispose of 2,500 
cases, how could less than four Judges 
and their Staffs be expected satisfactorily 
to dispose of 5,111? So that what 
they were attempting to do, in fact, was 
to put a quart of water into a pint pot, 
and that was a process which could not 
be satisfactorily accomplished even by 
Act of Parliament. They had all heard 
of the unfortunate damsels who, for sins 
done in the flesh, were condemned in 
another world to fill a tub which leaked 
as fast as it was filled; but he thought 
the task imposed upon their judicial 
Danaidee was at least as cruel, for — 
were required to empty a tub which 
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filled twice as quickly as they could 
empty it. But how did all this work in 
practice? for that was what the House 
would wish to hear. Why, simply 
thus—the Vice Chancellors were at that 
moment hearing cases which were set 
down for hearing 8, 10, and 12 months 
ago. Here was a letter written to him by 
a friend, in whose testimony he could 
confide, which gave a picture by no 
means exaggerated of a state of things 
which must be seen to be believed— 

“T have a case in your own Court which has 
been waiting for hearing ever since March or 
April last, and it is still quite impossible to say 
when it will be reached. It only involves a 
short point of construction, and will not take 
half-an-hour when it comes on; but the parties 
will have had to wait almost or quite a year for 
this half hour of judicial time. In the mean- 
time, it is impossible to administer real and per- 
sonal property of considerable amount, to the 
very great inconvenience of all concerned. Law 
taxes may be as bad in principle as Bentham 
contended ; but most suitors would find them a 
lesser evil than the present delay.” 


Well, but suppose this ‘half-hour of 
judicial time ”’ secured at last, and a de- 
cision pronounced, there was still the 
Registrar’s office to be passed, where a 
further delay of a month or six weeks 
took place, and then, if accounts had to 
be taken, came the most trying delay of 
all, that in the Judges’ Chambers. He 
was told that it took at least a fortnight 
to get an appointment before the chief 
clerk, even for the most ordinary pur- 
pose. Let him read a letter received by 
an eminent firm of solicitors practising 
in the county represented by his hon. 
Friend opposite, the Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory), from their London 
agents, respecting a case in their office. 
It was dated the 14th January, 1877— 


“ The order on further consideration made in 
May last has only within the last three weeks 
been obtained from the registrar. The share in 
which Mrs. 8. is interested is directed to be car- 
ried over to a separate account, with liberty to 
any party interested to apply. But before this can 
be done the costs must be taxed, the whole fund 
arranged, and the inquiry No. 2 answered. The 
contest with Mr. 8.’s assignee will then have to 
be gone through. At the present time it cer- 
tainly appears to us that at least a year must 
elapse before Mrs. 8. can touch a single penny 
of the fund.” 


And this in a country in which time was 
supposed to be money. Why, half the 
rascals in England would soon be pre- 
suming on this state of things to resist 
any just claim that might be made 


against them. Only that morning a 
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man had told him that he had been 
compelled to abate £500 of a claim to 
which he was as justly entitled as he 
(Mr. Morgan) was to his seat in that 
House, simply because he would have 
had to have waited two or three years 
before he could have established it, and 
the delay would have been ruin to him 
and his family. Everyone admitted the 
scandal—Judges, counsel, solicitors, and 
suitors. He ought, perhaps, not to have 
said every one, for there was one most 
distinguished exception, the present 
Master of the Rolls. Sir George Jessel 
was, perhaps, the most rapid, acute, 
and clear-headed man who had ever sat 
upon the English Bench ; but the value 
of his testimony in the present in- 
stance was a little impaired by one 
prominent trait in his character. He 
was a man who, as he himself had said, 
never entertained a doubt and never 
changed an opinion. Now those who 
remembered how strenuously Sir George 
Jessel, when Solicitor General, had op- 
posed any increase in the judicial staff, 
would be prepared to hear that he had 
not altered his views on the subject. 
But even he could not deny that there 
was a block in the Chancery Division ; 
in fact, if his information was correct, 
there were at this moment 134 causes 
standing for hearing at the Rolls. But 
what Sir George Jessel was reported to 
have said was, that if it had not been 
for the Common Law actions which were 
brought into the Chancery Division, 
and if suitors would only take those 
causes elsewhere there would be no block 
in the Chancery Division. That was to 
say, if the Judicature Acts had never 
been passed, if suitors had not acquired 
the invaluable privilege of taking their 
causes to any Court which they preferred, 
and if, too, the other Courts were not 
themselves so crowded as to repel rather 
than attract them, then there would be 
no block in the Chancery Division. Was 
not that very much like saying, that if 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s father had never 
happened to come across Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s mother there would have been no 
battle of Waterloo. They must deal with 
things not as they might have been, but 
as they were, and as they themselves 
had made them. Well, then, the griev- 
ance being admitted, what was the 
remedy? Could they spare a couple of 
Judges from Westminster Hall? [‘‘ No, 
no!”| There were the suggestions 
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embodied in the Amendment of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. Marten). But to say 
nothing of the fact that some of them 
would not hold water in practice, they 
seemed to him too elaborate and specific 
to be dealt with on such an occasion as 
the present. Then there was the sug- 
gestion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen), to increase 
the jurisdiction of the County Courts. 
His hon. Friend might be sure that when 
that proposal came before the House it 
would receive from it the consideration 
which every proposal emanating from 
him both merited and obtained. It 
would perhaps be said that as they had 
given unlimited jurisdiction to the 
County Courts in Bankruptcy, there was 
no reason why they should not give them 
unlimited jurisdiction in other matters. 
Having read, however, very carefully 
the reports of the numerous Bankruptcy 
cases decided by County Court Judges, 
and brought on appeal to London, he 
felt waite to say that he thought the 
less that argument was pressed the 
better. Besides, he would throw out a 
hint for the consideration of his hon. 
Friend. The County Court Judges were 
at present doing excellent work as juges 
de la paix ; but if you once threw upon 
them the enormous work which such an 
extension of jurisdiction would imply, 
you would paralyze their action at once. 
In fact, if you gave unlimited jurisdic- 
tion to the County Courts, one of two 
things must follow; either the business 
which at present overwhelmed the Supe- 
rior Courts would, or it would not, gravi- 
tate to the County Courts. If it did not, 
the evils of which he complained would 
remain untouched. If it did, he would 
wager anything that in a year there 
would be twice as great a block of busi- 
ness in the County Courts as they now 
found in the Superior Courts, simply 
because those Courts, unless their whole 
character was altered, would be utterly 
unprepared to cope with the influx of 
business coming to them. Besides, was 
it quite fair, when they had just made 
an experiment on a vast scale in one 
direction, and had found that that ex- 
periment was only prevented from work- 
ing admirably, because they had not 
given it fair play by increasing their 
judicial staff, suddenly to reverse their 
steps and start off in an entirely different 
direction. There remained, therefore, 
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only the very simple remedy which he 
had suggested. Now, what was that 
remedy? He was addressing several 
men, who were the proprietors or mana- 
gers of large commercial undertakings, 
He would ask them this question—If 
any of them found that he was short of 
hands what would he do? Why, of 
course he would take steps to get more 
hands, and that was all he asked of the 
Government to do. Against such a pro- 
posal two arguments, and two only, had 
been urged. It had been said, first, that, 
if they had more Judges, they would 
have to put up with inferior men on the 
Bench ; and, secondly, that the country 
would not stand the expense. As to the 
first argument, he felt it very difficult 
to treat it seriously. He had hitherto 
understood that when a vacancy arose in 
the judicial Bench the difficulty in filling 
it up arose rather from the number, than 
from the paucity of the competitors for 
it, and he had even heard it whispered 
occasionally that there were times when 
the Bar was showing itself too strong for 
the Bench. As for the other argument 
it no doubt was entitled to some con- 
sideration, particularly from a Member 
of the Party which had made retrench- 
ment one of its watchwords. The salary 
of a Judge was £5,000 a-year, and, 
looking to the value of the article, he 
could hardly say it was dear at the 
price. At any rate, he much questioned 
whether it would be politic to reduce it. 
Now it was said that each new Vice 
Chancellor, with his Staff of chief clerks 
and registrars, would involve the coun- 
try in an outlay of twice or perhaps 
thrice that amount. Granting for a 
moment that the argument was a sound 
one in itself, he had an answer to it. It 
was founded on a mistake of fact. As- 
tonishing as it might seem, it was the 
fact that the Judges in the Chancery Divi- 
sion were to a great extent, if not en- 
tirely, self-supporting. For, on adding 
up the fees taken in the offices of the 
Chancery Court for the year ending 
October 1875, he found that they came to 
the enormous sum of £119,639. Making 
a liberal deduction for the fees earned by 
the Appeal Court, which were not dis- 
tinguished in the Estimates, he might 
safely assume that at least £90,000 was 
in 1875 earned by the four Judges of 
First Instance and their attendant Staffs. 
Now, the Estimates for 1876 had not yet 
been published, but, looking to the large 
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increase in the orders made (1,600 in one 
year) it was only fair to assume that 
these figures would now be raised to at 
least £100,000. Dividing this sum be- 
tween the Master of the Rolls and the 
three Vice Chancellors, it would give 
£25,000 as the amount earned by each 
Judge and his Staff. But the most 
exaggerated estimate of the cost of a 
new Judge which he had yet seen put it 
at £20,000 only, so that, as it was only 
fair to assume—looking to the enormous 
amount of work waiting to be done— 
that a new Vice Chancellor would have 
at least as much to do as his Colleagues, 
an additional Chancery Judge would not 
only pay his way, but would be a source 
of revenue to the country. He really 
was ashamed to urge such an argument. 
He thoroughly agreed with old Jeremy 
Bentham, that the administration of jus- 
tice, civil as well as criminal, was the 
business of the whole Commonwealth, 
and that they had no more right to make 
a suitor, except as a member of the com- 
munity, pay for the Judge who was to 
hear his case than they had a right to 
put a special tax on a householder in 
order to pay for the policeman who 
guarded his street. And he would not 
have urged such a consideration at all, if 
it had not been from a very remarkable, 
and as he thought a very unfortunate, 
speech made by no less a man than his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) two years ago, in 
which he had charged the members of 
the Legal Profession, who were agitating 
for additional Judges, with making “‘ an 
assault upon the public purse.” It might 
be some consolation to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to know that, so far from propos- 
ing to make an assault upon the public 
purse, he (Mr. Osborne Morgan) was 
actually trying to put money into the 
pockets of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Unfortunately the right hon. 
Gentleman had no practical experience 
of such matters. He had never been a 
suitor himself, and it was astonishing to 
see the equanimity with which we bore 
the misfortunes of others. ‘‘ He jests at 
scars who never felt a wound.”” Sydney 
Smith once said that railways would never 
be made safe until they had killed a 
Bishop; and, on the same principle, it 
might be difficult to get the House to 
give to this question of the ‘‘law’s 
delay,” the attention it deserved until 
some prominent Member of the front 
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benches had learnt by practical experi- 
ence what it meant. He knew that the 
subject was not altogether a popular 
one; indeed, the moment a lawyer got 
up to propose any addition to the Judi- 
cial Staff, he was always credited with 
having some personal end in view. He 
appealed, however, to his hon. and 
learned Friends around him not to be 
deterred by the fear of any such imputa- 
tions from speaking their minds. He 
appealed still more to the lay Members 
of the House, particularly to those who 
were engaged in trade or commerce, to 
make the subject their own. For it was 
not alawyer’s question ; it was a suitor’s 
question, a merchant’s question, a 
banker’s question; in fact, it was a 
national question. Let them look the 
evil in the face. To deny it was impos- 
sible. To remedy it was, in his opinion, 
both easy and simple. If they approved 
of the remedy which he suggested, let 
them second his efforts; if they dis- 
approved of it, in Heaven’s name let 
them at least propose something better. 

Mr. MARTEN, who had given Notice 
of his intention to move an Amendment 
on the Resolution of the hon. and learned 
Member who had just sat down (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan), pointed out that in 
the course of the discussions on the dif- 
ferent Judicature Bills the Government 
had at first consented to increase the 
number of the Judges, but that after- 
wards they yielded to the great pressure 
that had been brought to bear upon 
them, and had decided against any in- 
crease in their number being made. 
The number of Judges of First Instance 
in the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice was only four, whereas 
there was business enough for seven. The 
increase in the number of causes in that 
Division since the Judicature Act came 
into operation had amounted to about 
75 per cent, there being now an average 
of about 140 causes before each of the 
four Judges, whereas before that Act 
was passed the average number was 
only 84. He admitted that while under 
the new judicial system there had been 
a sudden and a necessary increase of 
business, yet it would likely happen that 
the congestion would be got rid of as 
soon as the Act settled down into proper 
operation. He thought, therefore, that 
existing institutions should not be dislo- 
cated to a great extent unless it could 
be shown that substantial improvement 
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could be effected. There was an indis- 
position on the part of Government to 
increase the number of Judges, and 
therefore the solution of the difficulty 
would be to separate the duties of Chief 
Judge in Bankruptcy from those of the 
third Vice Chancellor, leaving the latter 
free to attend to Chancery business only. 
A Chief Judge in Bankruptcy, assisted 
by a competent number of registrars, 
would be able to get through all the 
business there, even when, as he pro- 
posed it should be, the whole of the 
winding-up jurisdiction got transferred 
to that Court. The annual cost of a 
Vice Chancellor with a full staff of 
officers would not be less than £16,000 
per annum; and, therefore, to avoid such 
expense, although he would appoint an 
additional Chancery Judge, he would 
make him as assistant to the Master of 
the Rolls, which was the more necessary, 
as the Master of the Rolls, being a Judge 
of the Court of Appeal, was occasionally 
taken from his own Court to sit in the 
Court of Appeal. He also suggested 
that a moderate fee for hearing before 
the official referees should be substituted 
for the present high rate of fees, so as to 
allow of full advantage being obtained 
by the public on the institution, under 
recent legislation, of official referees ; 
and that the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts should be extended, so that the 
limit of pecuniary amount might be the 
same in Common Law as in Equity. 
With regard to criminal business he 
would suggest that the principle of the 
constitution of the Central Criminal 
Court should be applied throughout 
England and Wales, and that criminal 
business requiring the presence of a 
Judge of the High Court of Justice 
should be taken in connection with the 
local quarter sessions, and that a revision 
should be made of the classes of cases 
proper to be tried before Judges of the 
High Court of Justice and before the 
court of quarter sessions respectively, so 
that only the gravest cases might be 
reserved for trial before the Judges of 
the High Court. Then, with respect to 
the civil business on circuit, he would 
suggest that there should be one list of 
cases for the circuit, each case entered 
being marked on the list for the place 
where the trial was desired, and the 
Judge of the High Court proceeding 
from place to place as the amount of the 
business at each place permitted, and 
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that commission days for civil business 
should be abolished. Such a system 
could be easily and conveniently worked 
out in these days of railway and tele- 
graphic communication. Then his con- 
cluding suggestion was that, as far as 
practicable, and in order to obviate the 
objections raised by the hon. Member 
for Hull (Mr. Norwood) to the existing 
state of affairs, arrangements should be 
made for the holding of simultaneous 
sittings at Guildhall and at Westminster 
for the trial of civil cases—a course by 
which great advantage would be secured 
to the suitors and to the public. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. COLE regretted that the ques- 
tion should have come on at such a time, 
when all the Common Law barristers 
were on circuit. He did not personally 
know much about Chamber business, but 
understood that it was sometimes impos- 
sible for counsel to be heard until two 
or three days after a cause was put down 
for hearing. And what was the reason? 
Why, the great tendency now to try 
causes in London. Under the Judica- 
ture Act all local venues had been abo- 
lished, and hence causes were removed 
to London which should properly be tried 
in the country. He was sorry at the course 
the Government had taken in reducing 
the number of Judges at a time that the 
number of cases set down for trial at 
Westminster Hall and at Guildhall had 
enormously increased. The consequences 
were most serious to suitors. Formerly 
there were three, and more commonly 
four, Judges sitting in Banco; but that 
was altered by the new Judicature Act ; 
and now, while the sittings i Banco 
were reduced to two Judges, and even 
to one Judge, so great was the increase 
of the business of the Courts at Wisi Prius 
that the number of Judges was wholly 
insufficient, and the authority that had 
the arrangement of the circuits was ob- 
liged to take Judges from the Court of 
Appeal and send them on circuit, and so 
the Court of Appeal had to cease its 
sittings. What would be the conse- 
quence of such a state of things? Why, 
that in a short time they would have 
such a crop of appeals that the Court of 
Appeal would become overwhelmed with 
business from every Court in the country, 
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for it was now practically a Court in 
Banco for all cases tried. Among the va- 
rious defects in the administration of the 
law was a very serious one affecting the 
interests of suitors in the City of London, 
where all the great mercantile causes 
were tried, where only two Judges were 
now sitting. The cause list had vastly 
increased, and suitors, wearied out by 
delay and uncertainty as to when their 
cases would come on for trial, made up 
their minds to withdraw from the pro- 
secution of their suits and to submit to 
great loss. The real fact was that the 
Judicial Bench was short-handed. He 
might mention the case of the Lord 
Chief Justice of England who was so ill, 
while in the discharge of his judicial 
duty, as to be unable to join his circuit 
for several days; but seeing the great 
inconvenience that must ensue to suitors, 
juries, and witnesses, the learned Judge, 
though very ill, went down to Win- 
chester and joined the circuit, although 
quite unfit to travel. Parties were put to 
the greatest inconvenience, expense, and 
loss of time, by the scarcity of Judges to 
deal with the vastly increased number of 
causes. The question was, how were they 


to get over the present state of things ? 
The only way that he could possibly see 
to meet the difficulty was to increase the 


number of Judges. As to the expense, 
it seemed to him they would pay them- 
selves. A distinguished Chancery Judge 
—Vice Chancellor Hall—had said to 
him—‘“ Talk of the expense of Judges! 
Why, I am earning at the present mo- 
ment double my salary by the fees that 
are paid to my Court.” But even if it 
was otherwise, was the judicial business 
of the country to be stopped in order to 
save a few thousand pounds? With 
regard to the trial of prisoners on cir- 
cuit, the winter arrangements had been 
exceedingly inconvenient, and on the 
Western Circuit prisoners had been 
brought from Bodmin, and had to re- 
main at Exeter a week, being obliged 
to be there at the commencement of the 
assizes, in order that bills might be sent 
before the grand jury. He did not 
think the plan of the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridge would work 
satisfactorily, and believed that the best 
plan would be to restore the number of 
Common Law Judges. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL, while 
acknowledging that the discussion which 
had arisen was one of a very interesting 
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nature, was doubtful whether it would 
be useful to prolong it, for it was a 
subject on which it seemed to him there 
was likely to be a very general agree- 
ment. Beyond doubt there was a great 
block of business, and the question was 
how to deal with it. His hon. and 
learned Friend who had introduced the 
subject (Mr. Osborne Morgan) had 
spoken with much earnestness and abi- 
lity, but probably without exaggeration, 
and his statement as to the block of 
business in the department of the High 
Court with which he had more particu- 
larly to do was entirely borne out by 
the testimony of a very temperate me- 
morial which had been laid before the 
Lord Chancellor by the Incorporated 
Law Society. Taking the statements of 
that memorial there was certainly a 
much greater arrear of business in the 
Chancery Division than formerly, and 
the causes had risen from an average of 
2,500 during the 10 years from 1864 to 
1874, to 5,111 at the present time. Va- 
rious causes had contributed to that in- 
crease of business. People having rights 
were more eager to embark in litigation 
than formerly. Since the Judicature 
Act suitors were aware that they could 
have their causes tried before a single 
Judge, with the great advantage of 
having the evidence taken vivd voce. 
There appeared to be an opinion that a 
great many civil causes could be better 
tried by a single Judge, the evidence 
being taken vivd voce than before a jury. 
A great many causes were now taken to 
the Chancery Division, where the evi- 
dence could be taken vivd voce, as in the 
Common Law Division. The Master of 
the Rolls, in dealing with this matter, 
had called these Common Law cases and 
treated them somewhat as intruders. 
They might be Common Law cases, but 
they came to the Chancery Division, and 
those who brought them had the right to 
have them tried there, and it must be 
borne in mind that if the business of the 
Chancery Division had thereby increased, 
the business of the Common Law Divi- 
sion had proportionately decreased. They 
had to be dealt with by the Tribunal 
before which they were brought. He 
was sorry to confess that there was a 
very considerable block in the Chancery 
Division, and it was difficult to know 
how to deal with it. The block arose, 
in the first place, from the want of judi- 
cial strength; and, secondly, it arose 
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from the want of strength in the subor- 
dinate offices. He thought the sugges- 
tion made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Marten), 
to appoint an additional Vice Chancellor, 
was sensible and reasonable. That 
would give some increase of strength, 
and if an additional Judge were ap- 
pointed, he might deal with those causes 
which had come to the Chancery Divi- 
sion, as assistant to the Judges of that 
Division. It was under the considera- 
tion of the Government to increase the 
judicial strength in the Chancery Divi- 
sion. They were also earnestly consider- 
ing whether some measures could not be 
taken to relieve the pressure of business 
existing in the Judges’ Chambers in 
that Division. It had been expected 
that a very considerable amount of 
relief would be afforded by the appoint- 
ment of referees. Four gentlemen were 
appointed referees and cases might go 
to them. It had happened, however, 
that they had not had much work to do, 
and the reason might be that which was 
indicated by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Cambridge—namely, 
that they were authorized to charge a 
certain fee per hour before sitting, and 


that this had been distasteful, and per- 


haps unjust, to suitors. He had come 
to the conclusion that if the fees were 
diminished or abolished, recourse would 
be more frequently had to the referees, 
and if they were not otherwise fully 
engaged, they might be employed in 
getting rid of the surplus business at 
Judges’ Chambers. In regard to the 
vacant Registrarship, no doubt it would 
be necessary for the Lord Chancellor to fill 
up the appointment. The Government de- 
sired to remove the block of legal busi- 
ness by an increase of judicial strength, 
if the object could not be attained other- 
wise; but it must be borne in mind that 
the system of trying cases by one Judge 
had hardly as yet had a fair trial. He 
was not sure, indeed, that that system 
would not ultimately result in a great 
saving of time and of official strength. 
The block chiefly arose from the large 
arrears of Wisi Prius business. The 
Court of Appeal had turned out remark- 
ably satisfactory, the cases being dealt 
with speedily and without delay; but 
there were great arrears of Nisi Prius 
business, and that was a problem which 
no doubt it was very difficult to solve. 
Latterly there had been cases that had 
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occupied a very considerable time, such 
as the trial of the Franconia, in which 
13 Judges were engaged, and a case 
before the Privy Council lately, in which 
10 Judges had been employed. It was 
hoped that when the system came into 
full operation a sufficient number of 
Judges would be at liberty to deal with 
Nist Prius business and then they might 
expect to see the arrears disappear. He 
threw it out as a suggestion that Judges 
would save a great deal of valuable time 
if they would trust more to the short- 
hand writers’ notes, instead of writing 
out their own notes, in every case wherein 
they were required. He also thought it 
would cause a great improvement and 
additional saving of time to have short- 
hand writers employed in the Wisi Prius 
Courts throughout the country to the 
same extent as they were in Parliamen- 
tary Committees, and that opinion had 
been confirmed in a conversation he had 
had on the subject with an eminent 
Nist Prius Judge. He did not say that 
the Government were considering the 

roposal to increase the number of the 
Sues in the Common Law Divisions, 
though, of course, if, after a fair trial, 
the arrears were found to be still in- 
creasing, there would be nothing for it 
but such an addition to the number of 
Judges. Referring to the further sug- 
gestions of the hon. and learned Member 
for Cambridge, he confessed he did not 
like these constant alterations. The 
system had been put upon a fresh basis 
by the Judicature Acts of 1873 and 1875, 
and it would be better to see the working 
of those Acts before making further 
changes. He did not approve of the 
proposal for a separate Judge in Bank- 
ruptcy, thinking it undesirable that a 
Judge should be kept to one class of 
business. The jurisdiction of the County 
Courts could not be extended without a 
great deal of trouble and many compli- 
cations; and as to the suggestion in 
regard to the criminal business, he had 
a great dislike to making the criminal 
business subordinate to the civil. It 
was of immense importance that the 
criminal business of the country should 
be taken before the Superior Judges. 
As to the commission days, it was not a 
fact that they were wasted, and as to 
the last suggestion for continuous sit- 
tings at Guildhall and Westminster, he 
considered they would be of great in- 
convenience to the Bar, in making coun- 
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sel run backward and forward between 
the Courts. It might be possible to 
make some arrangements of that kind 
when all the Courts were brought under 
one roof, or even before, when they had 
ascertained fully the working of the new 
system. He trusted his explanation 
would be satisfactory. He acknowledged, 
on behalf of the Government, the exist- 
ence of the evil, and promised that they 
would do all in their power to remedy it. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir George Bowyer.) 


The House proceeded to divide :—- 

Mr. Parnell was appointed one of the 
Tellers for the Ayes, but no Member 
appearing to be a second Teller for the 
Ayes, Mr. Speaker declared the Noes 
had it. 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING; LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL. 
INCREASE OF COMMITTEE. 


Strrk MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
moved that the Select Committee on the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday 
(Ireland) Bill do consist of 17 Members, 
and that Mr. Ion Trant Hamilton and 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy be added to the 
Committee. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked why 
the Committee was to be increased ? 

Carrarn NOLAN thought it desirable 
that the hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. O’Shaughnessy) should be added, 
as he was the Representative of a large 
constituency. It was quite possible what 
might suit the city of Dublin might not 
suit the smaller towns of Limerick and 
Waterford, and therefore it was abso- 
lutely necessary that one of those two 
towns should be represented on the 
Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee on the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill to consist of 
Seventeen Members:—Mr. Ion Haminton and 
Mr. O’Suaveunessy added to the Committee. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock till 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 26th February, 1877. 


TURKEY—THE TREATIES OF 1856-1871. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorp CAMPBELL rose to call atten- 
tion to the Correspondence upon Turkey ; 
and to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will 
adopt such measures as appear to be the best 
calculated to prevent hostilities, to secure ad- 
herence to the Treaties of 30th March and 15th 
April 1856, so far as the Conference of 1871 
has re-established them, and to promote the 
welfare of the races subject to the Ottoman 
Empire.’ 

Those who had followed the course of 
events during the last few months would 
have observed that the line of action 
taken by the European Powers did not 
go beyond the preservation of peace. 
Now, he contended that the Treaties of 
the 30th March and 15th April, 1856, as 
they were modified by the Conference of 
the Powers of 1871, were still binding. 
He had observed that during the last 
fortnight it had become the fashion to 
assert that the Tripartite Treaty of 1856 
was inoperative, inasmuch as England 
was not obliged to interpose unless 
called upon by France and Austria to 
act. Now, it was tolerably certain that 
this contingency would never happen, 
and, therefore, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that this Treaty was null and of 
no effect. But he (Lord Campbell) alto- 
gether disputed that position. Vattel had 
laid down a whole series of principles 
for deciding doubtful cases similar to 
that now pending ; he denied that un- 
less the other contracting parties to a 
Treaty called upon a third party to it to 
act the Treaty was void and of non-effect. 
He said that no single contracting party 
had a right to interpret a Treaty at its 
own pleasure ; again that every interpre- 
tation that led to an absurdity was to 
be rejected; and again that such an 
interpretation as would render a Treaty 
null and without effect was inadmissible, 
and that it must be so interpreted as to 
give it its effect, so that it should not be 
vain and illusory. And Lord Palmerston 
had left in writing his opinion that 
Treaties could not be rendered null and 
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void by such a process as that, and had 
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contended that no party to a Treaty 
was at liberty to make it null and 
void at its own pleasure, and the last 
principle laid down by Vattel which he 
should cite was, that if either of the 
contracting parties could and ought 
to have explained himself and had 
not done so it must be to his own 
damage. These principles lay at 
the root of the present question. Great 
Britain, as the most interested and the 
most determined Power in the Eastern 
Question, was entitled to address France 
and Austria calling upon them to join 
her in enforcing it. The Treaty, there- 
fore, was in full force. If there should 
be no response to that appeal—or a 
negative response—a question would 
arise; but on that he would not hazard 
an opinion just now, as that question 
had not yet arisen. But if France and 
Austria were hopelessly incapable of 
interference, what followed suggested 
the idea that Great Britain had not 
exerted her proper influence in the 
councils of the world; but no one ex- 
cept in sarcasm or pleasantry would 
contend that feebleness of policy dis- 
solved the strength of Treaty obliga- 
tions. The remark of the noble Duke 
the other night, to the effect that Treaties 
were to be exposed to the destructive 
criticism of these days was one which 
neither Parliament nor the public would 
countenance. He believed that, re- 
membering the way in which many 
years ago the noble Earl now at the 
head of the Government (the Earl of 
Beaconsfield) vindicated the guarantee 
to Schleswig, the country might rest as- 
sured that he would uphold the integrity 
of Treaties. It was argued by some 
persons that the Bulgarian atrocities 
had relieved this country of her engage- 
ments towards Turkey. The misapprehen- 
sion on that point had perhaps subsided. 
Then it was said that the refusal of the 
Turks to adopt the recommendations of 
the Conference had completely put an 
end to those engagements. He accepted 
the Conference, though many persons of 
great sagacity condemned it. It had a 
tendency to put an end to the Holy 
Alliance by dividing or submerging 
that alliance; it had a tendency to 
accelerate the action of the Porte and 


to check arbitrary power, and it had 
prevented the occupation of any part of 


the Ottoman territory. It was a rain- 
bow aftera very long stort, and if it 
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did make it, extended the armistice. The 
Prime Minister had told the House that 
the refusal of the Porte was imprudent, 
On that point he would reserve his opi- 
nion altogether; in a few weeks we 
should be better able to tell. But 
granting, by way of hypothesis, that it 
was imprudent, if all the proper steps 
had not been taken to prevent that re- 
fusal, the responsibility would rest, not 
with the Porte, but with Great Britain, 
and our Treaty obligations were left 
untouched. If their Lordships referred 
to page 43 of the Blue Book, they 
would find a despatch from Lord. 
Augustus Loftus, in which he stated 
that Prince Gortchakoff was of opinion 
that the Conference should be attended 
bythe Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
respective Powers, as the sending of 
delegates who would have to refer to 
their Governments would tend to delay. 
That was so far back as the 15th of 
August. Had the counsel of Prince 
Gortchakoff been acted upon great re- 
sults might have followed. In the first 
place England would have been repre- 
sented at the Conference by the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. He need not say that he had 
great respect for the ability of the noble 
Marquess who acted as Special Pleni- 
potentiary; but the noble Marquess 
was an utter stranger to the Turks, 
while the noble Earl was well known to 
them; he had their confidence during 
the Cretan insurrection; and, though 
some of his proceedings since their pre- 
sent troubles had displeased them as 
being characterized by too much caution, 
that confidence he still retained, and 
they knew that he disliked war. Then 
the arrangement suggested by Prince 
Gortchakoff would have prevented the 
presence of General Ignatieff at the 
Conference. Everybody who knew any- 
thing of these matters was aware that 
at Constantinople General Ignatieff 
was associated with various calamities 
to Turkey, and that so recently as May 
last he found it necessary to surround 
the Embassy with armed men and retire 
for a while from the Turkish capital. 
That General Ignatieff led the Con- 
ference to a great extent was clear from 
the Blue Books, and from his own vale- 
dictory speech to that assembly. The 
adoption of the suggestion of Prince 
Gortchakoff would have led to the intro- 
duction into the Conference of influences 
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likely to win concessions from the Porte, 
while it would have hindered the en- 
trance into it of a man whose presence 
must have been a strong impediment 
to such concessions. In fact, it was 
inevitable that any Conference at which 
General Ignatieff took part was doomed 
to failure. He could not but think that 
for the failure of the Conference the 
Porte had no responsibility, and that, 
in consequence, the refusal of the Porte 
to the terms proposed by the Powers 
had not invalidated the Treaties. The 
agitation arising from the Bulgarian 
atrocities had led to intervention on the 
part of the country, which intervention 
was first manifested in the despatch of 
the 21st of September. In that despatch 
intervention was carried to a pitch un- 
heard of in {the annals fof diplomacy. 
Therefore, now, if we had the right to 
intervene in the internal affairs of 
Turkey, we had the same right in 
respect of Portugal and Belgium. A 
right to interfere depended on an en- 
gagement to defend; and when the 
engagement to defend was given up, 
the right of interference would fall with 
it. When interference occurred the 
engagement to defend became more 


binding; and it might be said that 
the despatch of the 21st of September 


surrounded with a solid and im- 
penetrable armour our engagement 
to defend. But for our Treaties we 
should have had no more right to inter- 
fere between Turkey and her sub- 
jects than we had to interfere with 
the Government of France and the Com- 
munists, or the North Americans and the 
Red Indians, or the Russians and Siberia. 
It was said—or assumed rather—that 
Treaties fell with the policy with which 
they originated, and that since the policy 
which we upheld by force of arms in 
1854 had changed, the Treaties which 
were the results of that policy had come 
to an end. On the contrary, he main- 
tained that every object for which in 
1854 we resolved to defend the Bos- 
phorus continued at this moment, and 
that in the lapse of time those objects had 
been further developed. Twenty yearsago 
if Russia had become a great Mediter- 
ranean Power, there would have been 
still the united Navies of France and 
Great Britain to counteract her. It was 
known that at the time to which he was 
referring those two Navies formed one 
consolidated element. We were at pre- 
sent near a precipice of war or dishonour. 
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A few years ago we changed the deposi- 
tory of power in this country, and we 
had now a body of electors on whom 
taxation did not fall so generally and so 
heavily as it did on the electoral body 
created by the Act of 1832. What the 
sentiments of the present constituency 
would be in case of a war might be pre- 
sumed from the feeling of the electoral 
body of 1832, who after the fighting in 
the Crimea were not willing to conclude 
peace with Russia as soon as the Go- 
vernment were. Among the masses of 
the people of this country there was 
anti-Russian feeling; but he admitted 
the exercise of naval and military power 
by this country was not desirable, and 
that our only course of action was to en- 
deavour to prevent hostilities in Europe 
and Asia. There was an impression 
abroad, and especially in Russia, that 
the whole body of the Liberal Party in 
this country had become Russian parti- 
zans. The circumstances that had given 
rise to that feeling were sd manifest that 
he would not trouble their Lordships by 
pointing them out. Of course, it was 
well known that the Liberals were not 
in power, and that there was no chance 
of their arriving at it; but their social and 
political importance gave much weight 
to the opinion which they were supposed 
to entertain on the Eastern Question. 
But if such an opinion was entertained, 
it was clear that Russia with such an 
element at her back might be much 
more disposed to engage in an aggres- 
sive policy than she otherwise might be. 
No doubt the impression as to the senti- 
ment of the Liberal Party was unfounded. 
The history of that Party showed it to 
be so. In 1791 Mr. Fox opposed the 
Russian Armament. At the time of the 
second Partition of Poland in 1815, and 
at the time when the Holy Alliance was 
formed, the Liberal Party manifested 
strong anti-Russian tendencies. These 
were displayed again at the time of the 
Polish War in 1830, and at the time of 
the Russian intervention against Hun- 
gary in 1848. At last that Party deter- 
mined to wage war against Russia in 
1854, though Mr. Cobden, in the House 
of Commons, and a noble Lord now sit- 
ting on the cross benches (Karl Grey), 
used all their efforts to prevent that war 
from being undertaken. After the 
Crimean War, the Liberal Party being 
in power, Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Russell, in 1863, united in a diplomatic 
combination against Russia in the in- 
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terests of Poland. Up to the time when | with the best intentions—had indulged 


the Bulgarian atrocities became known 
there had been no suspicion that the 
Liberal Party was on the side of Russia ; 
but after the vague and exaggerated 
language which had been used since then 
it was no wonder that the politicians of 
St. Petersburg should have arrived at 
the conclusion—though it was one alto- 
gether unfounded—that the Party which 
had by development become more and 
more of a barrier to their aggression was 
suddenly gone over to the opposite ex- 
treme. The Russian politicians, no 
doubt, thought that Providence had in- 
tervened in their favour, and that an 
aggressive policy might be resumed with 
impunity when so great and historical a 
barrier to their aggressions had been 
removed. He ventured to think that a 
Motion such as that of which he had 
given Notice, coming from the Opposi- 
tion side of the House, would tend to 
dissipate that illusion. He regretted 


that it was not in the hands of some one 
of more importance than himself—he 
should have liked to see it in the hands 
of such a personage as Lord Napier and 
Ettrick ; but its adoption by the Party 
would give it all the weight desirable 


for such a Motion. He wished to refrain 
from criticism of the Government, for in 
politics, as well as art, he had always 
been of opinion that criticism soared and 
execution grovelled. But, as on a for- 
mer occasion he refrained from criticism, 
and he consequently found himself be- 
tween taunts on the one side and smoul- 
dering satisfaction on the other, he 
wished to refer to some parts of these 
proceedings as furnishing a new basis for 
argument for his Motion. He thought 
many fantastic approvals and unwar- 
rantable charges had been brought 
against the Ministers. The first error 
which it occurred to him might be 
charged against them was that so far 
back as 1874 no efforts seemed to have 
been made to avert the union of the 
three Northern Powers which began in 
that autumn. Another deficiency, more 
than an error, in his opinion, was that 
during the February, March, and April 
of last year no exertions seemed to have 
been made in order to win over to our 
views the authorities at Berlin. A third 
objection he had to make came from the 
Blue Books. He found that in the 
despatches the noble Earl had used ex- 
pressions which he could not but deem 
imprudent. The noble Earl—no doubt 
_ Lord Campbell 





in statements that in no case was he pre- 
pared to act upon the Treaties. He 
could not help thinking that such lan. 
guage had a tendency to lure Russia 
into a warlike attitude. The effect of 
this language had been in some degree 
counteracted by the speech of the Prime 
Minister on the 9th November. The 
prestige of the British Government re- 
quired to be increased among diploma- 
tists if war was to be averted. He would 
recommend his Motion as having a ten- 
dency to give them more distinctly that 
prestige of which they stood in need. If 
war between Russia and the Porte broke 
out, they would have to choose between 
a dangerous course and a humiliating 
attitude, and therefore the true line of 
policy for this country was to prevent 
hostilities in Europe or in Asia, and 
no amount of influence from the bench 
below, or of the Russian party in this 
country ought to bar their acquiesence 
in the Motion. He could not deny from 
some of the contradictory opinions which 
had been expressed, that contradictory 
opinions existed among Members of the 
Government; there was a certain varia- 
tion of language and expression. He 
might therefore be permitted to express 
opinions he would otherwise reserve as 
to the position of the country and the 
steps which most required to be taken 
on this subject. The first stage he would 
venture to suggest was that the excited 
hordes who had invaded the precincts 
of the Eastern Question in the interest 
of Russia should be drivea out. They 
told the country that they were its con- 
centrated intellect—he would retort upon 
them that they were the condensed ser- 
vility and embodied madness of the coun- 
try. The next step was, that the line, 
whatever it might be, that governed the 
foreign policy at the time of the Berlin 
Memorandum should re-establish its 
ascendancy in the Cabinet. His view 
was that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to proclaim their adherence to the 
Treaties so far and so long as Parliament 
enabled them to do it. The only basis 
upon which they were entitled to ask for 
a single shred of Ottoman reform was 
founded on the advantages we had 
secured for Turkey by the blood and 
treasure we had poured out like water 
in the Crimean War. It was with perfect 
confidence that he submitted his Motion 
to the House, and with the firm convic- 
tion that it would secure the precedence 
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of which they stood in need, the mind 
and disposition without which that prece- 
dence would be useless. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving for an Address. 

Moved that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will 
adopt such measures as appear to be the best 
calculated to prevent hostilities, to secure ad- 
herence to the Treaties of 30th March and 15th 
April 1856, so far as the Conference of 1871 has 
re-established them, and to promote the welfare 
of the races subject to the Ottoman Empire.— 
(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell.) 

Eart GREY: My Lords, this Motion 
is not one which it is possible for the 
House to accept. It is open to this 
objection—that it implies that unless we 
express our opinion on the matter by 
way of an Address to Her Majesty, Her 
Majesty’s Advisers will not take those 
measures with reference to the present 
state of affairs in the East which this 
House believes ought to be adopted. If 
the House really does entertain that 
opinion, and if it has so much distrust of 
those to whose hands the conduct of those 
affairs is committed, it is bound to ex- 
press that opinion clearly and distinctly. 
If, on the contrary, it does not entertain 
that opinion, I am sure your Lordships 
will agree with me that it would be im- 
prudent and inopportune, as being cal- 
culated to weaken the hands of the 
Government, for us to agree to a Motion 
that would bear an interpretation of that 
kind. For that reason, my Lords, I, for 
one, cannot concur in the Motion of the 
noble Lord. I do not intend on this 
occasion to follow the noble Lord in the 
observations he has addressed to the 
House—although upon some points I 
am much inclined to agree with him. 
My object in rising is to address to the 
House some remarks upon the general 
questions which the noble Lord has 
brought under our notice; and I wish 
to do so the more because, when the 
subject was under discussion last week, 
I abstained from taking any part in the 
debate, being painfully conscious that 
my powers of addressing your Lordships 
are not what they were. I did not think, 
under the circumstances, that I ought to 
endeavour to take part in so important a 
discussion. I hope, however, that I 
may now be permitted to avail myself of 
this opportunity of making a few re- 
marks upon this subject, although I am 
aware that they will be both desultory 
and imperfect. In the first place, I can- 
not help saying that in the course of that 
debate there appeared to me to be a 
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want of appreciation of the great im- 
— of averting the fall of the 

ttoman Empire. I do not dispute 
the statement of the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll) that there has been 
great misgovernment in the Turkish 
Provinces ; on the contrary, I fully con- 
cur with him on that point, although I 
think that there has been some exagge- 
ration with regard toit. But bad as the 
present state of things there may be 
now, I believe that it is somewhat better 
than it was when we entered into the 
Crimean War to maintain, as we were 
told, the independence and the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire. The noble 
Lord who has just sat down has ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with our con- 
duct in entering into that war. I may, 
however, state that I entertain the very 
opposite opinion on that subject—that I 
think now as I thought then—that the 
war was unnecessary and therefore un- 
justifiable. I am of opinion that all the 
blood that was shed and all the treasure 
that was expended in the course of that 
memorable contest has had the effect of 
leaving matters in the East in a worse 
position than they otherwise would have 
been. But, although I think that the 
misgovernment of the Turkish Provinces 
may, perhaps, have been in some degree 
exaggerated, still I fully agree with the 
noble Duke that it formed quite suffi- 
cient ground to make us hail with satis- 
faction any change that was likely to 
bring about a better state of things. 
But, before I can consent that any parti- 
cular course shall be taken towards 
hastening reform of the Turkish Rule, I 
should wish ‘to be convinced that it is 
calculated to bring about the better state 
of things we desire to see established. 
Now, on examining this question care- 
fully, it appears to me that the Turkish 
Empire could not be overthrown at the 
present time without producing more 
evil than we seek to remove; because 
from all the information that has been 
laid before the House and from the ac- 
counts of travellers it certainly does ap- 
pear that the Provinces of European 
Turkey are not in a state at present in 
which they could govern themselves— 
they are divided by bitter animosities of 
race and religion, they are generally in 
a state of the grossest ignorance and 
darkness, there are few persons to be 
found possessed of wealth and educa- 
tion, and there is scarcely any middle 
class: their clergy are ignorant and cor- 
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rupt—and, in short, there exists in those 
Provinces at the present moment no 
single element of good government. I 
am, on the whole, of opinion that, if the 
Turkish rule were withdrawn, anarchy 
and civil war would follow, and that civil 
war would be followed by European war, 
which would in turn result in the Pro- 
vinces falling into the hands of Russia. 
I, for one, am not of opinion that, even if 
the change could be peaceably effected, 
it would be of advantage that the power 
over the Provinces to which I refer 
should be transferred from the hands of 
Turks to the hands of Russians. If your 
Lordships compare the Turkish Govern- 
ment and the Russian Government in the 
countries subject to their respective sway 
I do not think you will admit—certainly, 
I for one am not prepared to admit— 
that the advantage is so clearly in favour 
of Russia as many persons seem in- 
clined to imagine. Can any man, for 
example, conceive of tyranny more op- 
pressive and outrageous than that which 
was exercised by Russia over Poland? 
Taking our own times, can anyonesay that 
Russian government is in favour either 
of improvement, materially or of civili- 
zation, looking at the question from a 


social or political point of view? The 
concurrence of testimony is complete as 
to the universal corruption which per- 
vades every branch of the Government— 
including the administration of justice. 
This corruption is as deep and general 


as that which prevails in Turkey. The 
more regular and better organized sys- 
tem of Russia does, no doubt, prevent 
those open acts of lawless violence which 
are too often perpetrated in Turkey ; but, 
on the other hand, this very organiza- 
tion, and the principles on which it is 
worked, makes the Government press 
on its subjects with a crushing and 
deadening weight very adverse to real 
progress and enlightenment. Again, 
though the government of the Turk is 
bad in many respects, yet when by ac- 
cident it falls into good hands—into the 
hands of a wise and honest Pasha—the 
general system of that government is 
not unfavourable to progress and en- 
lightenment. It does not interfere with 
freedom of opinion—and especially with 
freedom of religious opinion; and that 
is very different from the state of matters 
which exists in Russia, where every en- 
deavour is made to suppress all diversity 
in religious feelings. Once more— 
another great civilizer is commerce ; 
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and your Lordships must be well aware 
how much more favourable are the prin. 
ciples of Turkey to commerce and in- 
dustry than the system of Russia. Upon 
the whole, while I admit—as I have 
already indicated—that you have not in 
Russia those violent outbursts of abomin- 
able tyranny which occur from time to 
time in the Turkish dominions; yet, on 
the other hand, there exists in Russia a 
system of government which in the long 
run is not favourable to human advance- 
ment, and which does not hold out the 
same hopes for the future that the 
Turkish Government might do if efficient 
steps were taken to correct some of its 
worse abuses. These are the reasons 
which make me believe that, quite 
irrespective of any English interests, it 
is not desirable to break down the do- 
minion and government of Turkey. And 
if it be not expedient at once to over- 
turn that power, it seems to follow, asa 
matter of course, that it will not be 
wise to interfere more than we can pos- 
sibly help between the Turkish Govern- 
ment and its subjects. As a general 
rule—I do not say as an absolute rule, 
because exceptional cases must arise—it 
is wrong for one nation to interfere with 
the domestic concerns of another, either 
with respect to the form of its govern- 
ment or the manner in which that go- 
vernment is administered. The prin- 
ciple of intervention, if once admitted, 
is capable of very wide and dangerous 
application. I am not sure that cases 
might not arise when it might be ap- 
plied to ourselves in a manner of which 
we should very much complain. Your 
Lordships must know as a fact that the 
system of intervention has worked great 
evilsin the world. Itwas that principle 
which led to the Partition of Poland; 
it was that principle which led to the 
disastrous consequences of the Coalition 
against France in the management of 
her internal concerns ; it was that prin- 
ciple which was the main cause of the 
20 years of war and bloodshed which 
had afflicted Europe; and it was that 
principle which was the cause of the 
evils which resulted from the inter- 
ference of the Holy Alliance in Italy 
and Spain. These are considerations 
which have weighed with the wisest 
and best of British statesmen, and their 
influence is seen in the fact that those 
statesmen have for the most part, re- 
sisted all proposals for the interference 
of this country in the domestic con- 
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cerns of another nation. We invariably 
refused to interfere in the case of Poland, 
suffering from the oppression of Russia ; 
we refused to interfere when Lombardy 
was oppressed by Austria; at a later 
date we refused to interfere in connection 
with the excessive tyranny of the Go- 
vernment of Naples and Sicily; and I 
believe that in all these cases the de- 
cision was a wise one. But in the pre- 
sent instance the Government have felt it 
necessary to interfere between the Porte 
and its revolted subjects, and I think 
that in doing so they have been guided 
by a spirit of wisdom. When it be- 
came necessary that measures should be 
adopted for the purpose of restoring 
peace in the Provinces of Turkey the 
Government did right in joining with 
the other Powers in making represen- 
tations upon the subject to the Porte. 
But it appears to me there is one point 
on which explanation is required. It is 
this—Why was it, when’ Her Majesty’s 
Government consented to lay before the 
Porte the proposals contained in the 
Andrassy Note, that nothing was also 
done to show the Turks that, in the event 
of their listening to the proposals con- 
tained in the Note, the Powers in return 
would agree to prevent the neighbours 
of the revolted Provinces from giving 
secret aid, and would also call upon 
Servia and Montenegro, then in arms 
against the Turkish Government, to ab- 
stain from seizing any territory by force, 
or taking any further steps, until time 
had been allowed for the opinions of the 
Powers and the results to which such 
opinions could lead had been fully 
made known? If that had been done 
there was a fair prospect that peace 
would have been maintained. But the 
intervention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was unfortunately one-sided. They 
addressed the Turks only; for I cannot 
find any record of anything like an au- 
thoritative appeal to the Insurgents of 
Servia or Herzegovina to come to terms 
with the Porte. Well, my Lords, I 
come to another point on which I think 
that explanation isrequired. When the 
war had broken out between Servia and 
the Porte, in which Servia got very much 
the worst of it, why, I ask, was the ques- 
tion as to the terms of peace mixed up 
with another and a totally independent 
question—namely, as to the measures to 
be taken with regard to the Insurgent 
Provinces as a whole? I do not see 
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what Servia had to do with that question. 
As an exceptional case—although con- 
trary to the general rule—it might have 
been fit for Europe to endeavour to in- 
tervene between the Porte and its sub- 
jects; but what claim had Servia—a 
vassal Province—to be consulted in any 
way as to what was to be done with the 
revolted Provinces? Consul Holmes 
says, in one of his despatches, that there 
was no connection or sympathy between 
Bosnia and Servia. It was impossible, 
he says, for two countries to have less 
interest in common. What claim, then, 
had Servia to give any opinion, or to in- 
tervene at all with regard to the terms 
to be granted to the revolted Provinces ? 
If that course had not been taken, peace 
between Servia and the Porte might, I 
think, long since have been established. 
The Porte, impressed by the European 
Powers, might have conceded the status 
quo as asked for by the noble Earl. And 
if peace had been brought about, how 
much of the difficulties which subse- 
quently arose might have been saved! 
The renewal of the war, which had been 
suspended for a short time, with all the 
bloodshed it occasioned—all those long 
and complicated negotiations with re- 
gard to the armistice, which I must say 
were not greatly to the credit of any 
party connected with them—all these 
might have been avoided ; and this once 
accomplished the Powers and Turkey 
might then have resumed the considera- 
tion of the question as to what was to be 
done with respect to the revolted Pro- 
vinces. Well, onthe 11th of September, 
the noble Earl the Foreign Secretary 
addressed a despatch to Sir Henry Elliot, 
in which he informed him that he had 
had an interview with the Russian Am- 
bassador, and had told Count Schouvaloff 
the terms on which peace might be estab- 
lished. Those terms were, as well as 
I remember, the status quo, speaking 
roughly, as regards Servia and Monte- 
negro, and administrative government 
in the nature of local autonomy in the 
case of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
with regard to Bulgaria some measure 
of the same description, of which the 
particulars might be discussed. Now, I 
want to know why it was that those two 
questions were added to the simple ques- 
tion of the peace with Servia? The de- 
spatches of Consul Holmes point out in 
the clearest manner that Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were utterly incapable of 
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working any system of elective self- 
government, and that any attempt to 
introduce such a system would be a 
failure and do more harm than good. 
He said—and it was perfectly true—that 
what was wanted in those Provinces was 
a strong and enlightened despotism— 
that that, in the then state of things 
was the only practicable form of go- 
vernment. Ido deeply regret that this 
unfortunate idea of establishing local 
autonomy was proposed. We know 
from the despatches that it was a condi- 
tion that specially alarmed the Porte ; 
and having seen what had happened in 
Wallachia and Moldavia, and withServia 
itself, they might well have feared such 
a condition. I am a great admirer of 
local self-government; but experience 
proves that with respect to communities 
altogether unused to it, the central au- 
thority may be unduly weakened without 
giving any real security for good go- 
vernment:to the Provinces to which the 
privilege is extended. It is a problem 
not impossible to solve—how in such a 
case local self-government can be estab- 
lished without those results being pro- 
duced ; but certainly it is one of great 
difficulty, and I must say I think it was 
an unfortunate time to suggest it when 
those Provinces were in actual insur- 
rection, or when insurrection was barely 
suppressed. I remember to have heard 
the story—whether true or not I can- 
not say—of President Lincoln, who— 
when a proposition was made to him 
in the course of the Civil War in 
the United States—said ‘It is a bad 
time to swop horses when you are 
crossing a ford,’”’ and that is applicable 
to the present case. It was, indeed, 
a bad time to attempt to introduce new 
institutions into Provinces which were 
suffering from all the agitation of insur- 
rection, actual or suppressed. The course 
adopted was certainly one not at all 
likely to be successful. My Lords, I will 
now venture to say a few words on the 
present state of things. I hope, from 
some words that dropped from the noble 
Earl the Foreign Secretary the other 
night that the question of peace between 
Servia and Turkey is in a fair way of 
being settled ; and I do trust that the 
Turkish Government will endeavour to 
arrive at some satisfactory arrangement 
with regard to this Province. It was 
said the other night, both by the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government and 
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by the noble Marquess our Plenipoten. 
tiary at Constantinople, that Turkey 
had been guilty of extreme folly in re. 
jecting two proposals, the refusal of 
which had caused the failure of the 
Conference. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he did not recollect that his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Beaconsfield) had made 
such a remark, and it certainly had not 
fallen from him. What he had said of 
the unwisdom of the Turkish Govern- 
ment was directed to their rejection of 
the terms of the Conference generally, 
and not to the rejection of these two 
particular proposals. 

Eart GREY: I am certainly under 
the impression that the Porte had, by 
rejecting those two proposals, caused 
the failure of the Conference. There 
seems little chance of Turkey changing 
its opinion, but I hope that the Govern- 
ment will consider with the other Powers 
whether other measures may not be 
suggested which may equally attain the 
object they have in view. Is it true that 
the objections of Turkey to these two 
peoposals are so unwise as they are said 
to be? Ido not so regard the matter. 
I will ask your Lordships to consider what 
would have been the effect of the creation 
of this mixed Commission ? This body 
would have been composed of the Repre- 
sentatives ofthe Six European Powers,and 
it would have interposed between the 
Turkish Government and its officers on 
the one hand, and the Turkish popula- 
tion on the other in matters of adminis- 
tration. This body would have been 
armed with the most extensive powers. 
It would have been enabled to overrule 
the Turkish Government on all the most 
essential points of administration. There 
was hardly an act of the Government— 
there was hardly a measure that the 
Government could have taken — that 
would not have been liable to be stopped 
and thwarted by the Commission. Was 
it not natural that the Turkish Govern- 
ment should have scruples as to the 
necessity of appointing a Commission 
armed with such powers? Would the 
authority thus created have been caleu- 
lated to promote good government and 
a@ vigorous administration of the Turkish 
Provinces. Those Provinces will require, 
form any years to come, a firm, vigorous, 
and consistent administration of the 
powers of the Government. Was that 
likely to have been obtained by a Board 
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or Commission representing the Six Eu- 
ropean Powers? I have always heard 
it said in this country that a Board is a 
defective machinery of government; and 
unless the head is supreme I am much 
inclined to agree in that opinion. But 
here we were going to have a Board 
composed of persons who would have 
been not only independent of each other, 
and of equal power and authority, but 
representing equal and jealous Powers. 
The result could only be that each Mem- 
ber of the Commission would have con- 
sidered himself the Representative of 
the nation by which he was nominated, 
those nations having jarring interests 
and conflicting opinions with regard to 
Turkey. I will only ask your Lordships 
to consider what chance there would 
have been of these Provinces recovering 
their prosperity if they were placed 
under such a Government? I am old 
enough to remember how the Govern- 
ment of Greece was carried on 40 years 
ago, when the European Powers inter- 
fered in its behalf. It was never pro- 
ome that Greece should be governed 

y amixed Commission ; but the Powers 
of Europe—especially France, England, 
and Russia—endeavoured through their 
Ministers to direct and guide the internal 
and domestic administration of Greece. 
I believe that those three nations had a 
sincere and honest desire to promote the 
prosperity of Greece, and that all the 
measures they recommended were de- 
signed with that view. But, unfortu- 
nately, the views of the three countries 
as to what would be good for the Greeks 
were very different, and the consequence 
was that the Representatives of these 
Powers endeavoured to promote their 
views by obtaining the support of the 
local authorities. Three Parties were 
thus formed in Greece — the French, 
English, and Russian Party — each 
striving to direct the general course of 
the Government. As naturally happened, 
a state of things arose when Party spirit 
ran high under which every appoint- 
ment to the various offices, every re- 
moval of an officer, and everything sug- 
gested to the Government of Greece was 
discussed, and either opposed or sup- 
ported, not with reference to the inter- 
ests of Greece, but with reference to its 
bearing on the supposed views and 
wishes of these Powers. Greece was 
literally torn to pieces by the intrigues 
of different Parties at that time, Asa 
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Member of Lord Melbourne’s Adminis- 
tration, I had the opportunity of closely 
watching the working of a system which 
I greatly deplored, and I believe it was 
very much owing to the seeds of Party 
spiritand ofintriguethen sown thatGreece 
did not make the progress she would 
otherwise have done when the yoke of 
Turkey was removed. My Lords, I trust 
that of this proposal of a Commission of 
national control Turkey may hear no 
more. My Lords, the other point which 
was rejected by the Porte related to the 
appointment of the Governors to the 
Provinces. With regard to the corrupt 
choice of the Governors and the prac- 
tice of continually changing them, I 
think the Conference hit the real blot 
of Turkish administration. It is impos- 
sible to doubt that there is no one 
cause to which the mis-government of 
the Turkish Provinces is more directly 
owing than the corrupt choice and fre- 
quent changes of Governors. This is 
one of the main causes of the oppression 
of those who live under the rule of the 
Porte. A Governor who has obtained 
his post by corruption naturally endea- 
vours to regain from the people under 
his rule the money by which he obtained 
his post. He knows that he may be 
at any moment displaced by some higher 
bidder, and it is quite natural that a 
Pasha should endeavour to screw from 
the people under him the largest pos- 
sible amount of money in the smallest 
possible time. Something must be done 
to correct this evil, and if what was 
suggested at the Conference had been 
accepted by the Porte, I believe it 
would have accomplished much good. At 
the same time we must not conceal from 
ourselves that there is no small weight 
in the objections to such a proposal. It 
is undoubtedly true that a system under 
which a Government could not dismiss 
its officers when they were disobedient, 
or manifested incapacity or dishonesty, 
would not in ordinary circumstances be 
found favourable to good and vigorous 
administration. I cannot help regret-. 
ting that proposals were not submitted 
for improving the government of the 
Provinces by means less likely to pro- 
voke the opposition of Turkey. It 
might have been suggested to the Porte 
to appoint Governors who would com- 
mand the confidence of the Powers, and 
that they should not be removed, ex- 
cept for misconduct, without the Powers 
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being informed of the step about to be 
taken. This would have involved no 
actual interference with the authority 
of the Porte. No doubt it would have 
been found difficult for the Porte to 
have found suitable men among its own 
subjects, but it would have been pos- 
sible for the Porte to have applied to 
the other Powers, who would have 
found no difficulty in supplying men 
competent to govern the Provinces. I 
haveheard it asserted that Her Majesty’s 
Government were wrong in not showing 
more complete confidence in Russia, and 
in not acting more in concert with her ; 
but I cannot see any ground whatever 
for the charge; and, perhaps, if there 
be ground of complaint it would be in 
the opposite direction. I concur most 
heartily with those who say we ought 
to join with Russia in urging upon the 
Porte measures for improving the go- 
vernment of Turkey; that we ought 
not to show jealousy and suspicion of 
Russia; and that, when she proposes 
measures of which we approve, we 
ought to give her full credit for them, 
and heartily join in promoting them— 
all that I entirely admit, and that it 
would not be wise or expedient to mani- 
fest jealousy or suspicion; but, at the 
same time, I must demur to the notion 
that we are to place blind confidence in 
any other Power. I cannot help look- 
ing back to past events. Your Lord- 
ships cannot forget there have been 
cases in which the British Government 
has received very express promises from 
Russia which have not afterwards been 
fulfilled. I do not doubt that when 
the Emperor of Russia expressed to our 
Ambassador such friendly sentiments to- 
wards us, and his desire to co-operate 
with usin producing a better state of 
things, he was speaking sincerely; but 
unless even Emperors are men of very 
unusual strength of will they may have 
to encounter currents of opinion and 
passion among their Ministers and per- 
sons employed in their armies and civil 
services which may prove too strong to 
be controlled ; and in the case of an ab- 
solute, even more than in that of a Con- 
stitutional Government, it is unwise to 
place too much reliance on what is said 
by Sovereign or Minister. We must 
look to their acts. It is by her acts, 
and not by her professions, that Russia 
must be judged; and, during the last 
two years, I cannot say that my opinion 
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of her conduct has been altogether fa- 
vourable. If she had seriously desired 
to maintain peace and to obtain greater 
protection for the Christian subjects of 
the Porte, I cannot but believe she 
might have found means—not, perhaps, 
of preventing the insurrection, but, at: 
all events, of preventing the aid and 
countenance which it received from the 
neighbouring Provinces, by which that 
insurrection was supported—I cannot 
but believe she might have prevented 
her own subjects from joining the Ser- 
vian armies. I cannot help contrasting 
the conduct of Russia in these matters 
with the protest made by her in an ex- 
traordinary State paper three years ago 
in reference to a few foreign soldiers 
and officers passing through Turkey 
into Circassia. Your Lordships must 
have been astonished, as I was, on 
reading the despatch addressed to the 
noble Earl the Foreign Secretary on the 
5th of September last by Sir Henry 
Elliot, in which he informed the noble 
Earl that, in the absence of the Russian 
Ambassador, he had had a conversation 
with the Russian Chargé d’ Affaires, who 
protested, in warm terms, against Tur- 
key concluding peace with Servia with- 
out the approval of the Powers, for he 
said it was possible the two might be 
satisfied with terms which the other Go- 
vernments—or, at all events, his own, 
would not approve. It appears to me 
that the Chargé d’Affaires made an im- 
portant revelation of the secret views 
and intentions of his Government which 
probably the Ambassador would not 
have been frank or indiscreet enough to 
have made. ‘That revelation so made 
seems to ime utterly inconsistent with 
the belief that Russia was animated by 
a disinterested desire for peace. I have 
trespassed on your Lordships longer 
than I intended, and I can only thank 
your Lordships for your attention. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
having already within the last few days 
twice addressed your Lordships upon this 
Eastern Question, I need not assure you 
that I would not voluntarily come forward 
to do so on the present occasion; but so 
much has been said by my noble Friend 
who has just sat down (Earl Grey), 
and by the noble Lord who introduced 
the discussion, inviting explanations, 
and in some cases calling for a defence 
of the past actions of the Government, 
that I should not be justified in refusing 
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to accept the invitation so held out—I 
will not call it a challenge, for I am 
bound to say the comments have been 
made in a fair and friendly spirit. The 
discussion has naturally taken a very 
wide range, and I am afraid, therefore, 
I shall be somewhat desultory in my 
reply. In referring to the various points 
that have been raised I will begin by 
referring to the speech of the noble Earl. 
I am sure your Lordships will all agree 
with me that it would have been a 
matter of very great regret if the dis- 
cussion had closed without our having 
the benefit of his long experience and 
of his dispassionate criticism. There 
was much in the speech of the noble 
Earl with which I agree; there was 
much also which I regard as matter 
for careful reflection and consideration ; 
but your Lordships will understand that 
I naturally pass over those points in 
which there is an agreement between 
us, and advert only to those in re- 
gard to which my noble Friend criticized 
the action of the Government. The first 


of my noble Friend’s criticisms is this— 
He asks, why did we not in the beginning 
of 1875 require as a condition of signing 


the Andrassy Note, and acceding to the 
policy indicated in that Note—why did 
we not require on the part of the States 
bordering on Turkey a real and effectual, 
and not a nominal, neutrality? My 
answer is, that we did so as far as it lay 
in our power; and I refer my noble 
Friend to the noble Duke who spoke the 
other night (the Duke of Argyll), who 
seemed to think we had gone a great 
deal too far in pressing the Austrian 
Government to observe on its frontiers 
the obligations of international law. It 
was along the Austrian frontier that the 
greatest part of the assistance was given 
to the insurgents in Herzegovina and 
Bosnia ; and certainly whatever you may 
think of our policy, whether you think 
it right or wrong, it cannot be said that 
there was any slackness on our part in 
calling the attention of the Austrian 
Government to these breaches of in- 
ternational law which were being com- 
mitted—I do not say, nor do I believe, 
with the sanction of the highest au- 
thorities—but which nevertheless were 
committed by the local population, and 
tr | with the connivance of the 
ocal officials. That is my answer to 
the criticism of the noble Earl. If 
we had chosen to ask we might have 
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obtained a declaration of the intention 
to observe entire neutrality; but my 
noble Friend is far too experienced a 
statesman to attach much value to de- 
clarations of that kind. With regard to 
the second point, on which my noble 
Friend considers that we have been in 
the wrong, he asks why, when Servia 
was getting the worst of the struggle, 
and had appealed to us for our media- 
tion, we mixed up two separate questions 
—the question of the terms on which 
peace should be granted to Servia, and 
the question of the internal reforms 
which we wished brought about in the 
Insurgent Provinces. My Lords, we 
had to bear in mind that it was quite 
useless to offer terms of peace to Servia 
which we were aware Servia would not 
accept. We knew also that whether or 
not the Servian Government would have 
been willing of itself to make peace, 
without any stipulations on behalf of the 
Insurgent populations, there were those 
in Servia and out of it, influencing the 
Government at Belgrade, who would not 
allow such a peace to be made. I am 
bound to say that, considering how 
intimately their cause and that of the 
Insurgents within the Turkish Provinces 
were connected—considering how closely 
one was mixed up with the other—I 
do not think it very unnatural that 
the Servian Government should have 
shrunk from what might appear unfair 
conduct in making separate terms of 
peace for themselves, and throwing over 
those with whom they had been acting. 
If my noble Friend thinks that undue 
deference was shown to the Servians in 
that matter, I can only say that the 
Servian Government applied for admis- 
sion to the Conference, and their appli- 
cation was refused. My noble Friend 
went on to refer to the question of local 
autonomy — ‘local or administrative 
automony” is the phrase employed in 
the despatches—and he expressed sur- 
prise that we should have consented to 
any propositions of that kind when we 
had before us despatches showing the 
difficulty of carrying them into effect. 
The phrase of ‘local or administrative 
autonomy” was not one of my devising. 
I did not particularly admire it; it 
seemed very vague. I rather protested 
against its use. I accepted it as it 
stood. I took it as I found it, and if 
your Lordships will read the Blue Books 
you will see that this ambiguous term 
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was carefully limited and defined by 
certain supplementary words explaining 
what in our sense it meant. They were 
in effect that what we meant by local 
autonomy was a certain measure of self- 
government, such as would give the 
population some control over their own 
local affairs, and some security against 
arbitrary acts. That wasa very different 
thing from the autonomy proposed at 
the beginning of these discussions, and 
which really meant that the Provinces 
in question were to be placed under an 
administration entirely different from 
that which prevailed anywhere else in 
Turkey. If my noble Friend’s suggestion 
is that no kind of local self-government 
should be extended to the Christian 
population of Turkey, I am bound to 
say that I am ready to meet him on that 
point. I do not believe that with an 
Empire such as Turkey—an Empire so 
vast and so heterogeneous, including so 
many populations, and in some parts 
so little connected with the central 
power--I do not believe the adminis- 
tration can be held together except by 
the introduction of the principle of self- 
government to a considerable extent. 
My noble Friend then says—‘‘ Whether 
the thing in the abstract was right or 
wrong, you are wrong in doing it at the 
time you did.”” With all respect to my 
noble Friend’s authority, I do not think 
that observation applies; because when 
people are in insurrection, when we are 
doing all we can to induce them to lay 
down their arms, it seems natural, almost 
indispensable, to accompany the advice 
with a promise, at least, of some of those 
reforms for which they are contending. 
Austria had to deal with a very for- 
midable insurrection in Hungary, and 
as the result of the pacification imme- 
diately afterwards the whole system of 
administration in that country was 
changed. We ourselves had, although 
on a much smaller scale, an insurrection 
40 years ago in Canada; and I do not 
think it was very long after the sup- 
pression of that insurrection, that a new 
order of things was introduced into 
Canada, the object of which was to 
remove the grievances complained of. 
My noble Friend went on to allude to 
the question of the International Com- 
mission that was proposed at the Con- 
ference, and he expressed great doubts 
of the expediency and practicability of 
that scheme. My noble Friend is doubt- 
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less aware—though he did not refer to it 
this evening—that the plan of an Inter- 
national Commission was largely modi- 
fied in the course of the discussions of 
the Conference. As first proposed, no 
doubt it was intended that the powers 
should be very large; but as the scheme 
finally stood, the International Commis- 
sion was not one for administrative pur- 
poses, but it was a Commission for the 
purposes of supervision only, and in 
exercising its functions would possess no 
other powers than those which are al- 
ready vested in members of the Consular 
body. The Commission was at first 
called by the French word, a Commission 
de Contréle, and contréle, as the noble 
Earl knows, does not signify at all the 
same thing as the corresponding word 
in English, it means supervision only; 
and it was introduced as a less offen- 
sive term than the almost equiva- 
lent word ‘‘surveillance.” It was 
not proposed to be a Commission of 
Control in the English sense, but a 
Commission of Supervision. My noble 
Friend says there was not much proba- 
bility of such a body acting in a satis- 
factory manner, because its members 
were likely to pull different ways. Iam 
afraid that is true ; but it is equally true 
with regard to the Ambassadors and 
Consuls whom you now employ. It is 
one inevitable inconvenience of an inter- 
ference, however necessary, in the affairs 
of a foreign country. My noble Friend 
answered his own argument when he 
spoke of the inconvenience which arose 
from the different action of the various 
Powers in the case of Greece. They 
could not have shown more discretion if 
such a Commission as that lately pro- 
posed had existed. I quite agree with 
one thing which my noble Friend said 
as to the two great requirements of 
the Turkish Empire and the difficulty 
of meeting them—one being the diffi- 
culty of finding competent men to go- 
vern, and the other being the diffi- 
culty of providing them with security 
against arbitrary removal. That is a 
matter which the Conference did not 
fail to bear in mind; it was considered, 
and I do not think it is likely to be lost 
sight of hereafter. My noble Friend 
said he hoped we should hear nothing 
more of the proposal for an International 
Commission. I can only repeat what I 
said on a former occasion—that the par- 
ticular scheme proposed at the Confer- 
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ence was not an object in itself, but a 
means toan end. Provided we get those 
reforms which we consider desirable and 
essential, I do not apprehend we shall 
concern ourselves as to whether they 
are obtained through one kind of ma- 
chinery or another. I now pass to the 
speech of my noble Friend who opened 
the discussion (Lord Campbell). He 
began by reference to what fell from me 
on a former occasion with respect to the 
interpretation of the Treaty of April, 
1856. If I understood him aright, what 
he said was this—He said I contended 
that the Treaty of April, 1856, could 
have no validity unless France or Austria 
chose to call upon us to act upon it; and 
he said that everybody knew that under 
existing cirumstances France and Austria 
were not likely to invoke an action; and 
he then proceeded to contend that it 
was unreasonable to assign to a Treaty, 
a meaning which would render it of 
absolutely no effect. My answer is, that 
although the changed circumstances of 
the present time have made the Treaty 
of far less importance than it originally 
was, it does not at all follow that because 
you may choose to consider it for practi- 


cal purposes as null and void now, there- 
fore it was so at the time when it was 


entered into. I do not think he is justi- 
fied in saying that, because a change of 
circumstances has made the Treaty as 
it stands at present of little value or 
efficacy, assuming the ordinary construc- 
tion to be put upon it, therefore you are 
to disregard the plain meaning of the do- 
cument and put on its words a construc- 
tion more binding than in ordinary 
language they would bear. My noble 
Friend says that, supposing the Powers 
which have a right to call upon us to 
act, do not do so, that does not cancel 
your obligation. But as our obliga- 
tions are only to them, if they do not 
choose to call upon us to fulfil what we 
have undertaken to do under certain 
circumstances, I do not see that it is for 
us to enter into the question of what 
may be their motives or the determining 
causes which have prevented those 
Powers from so calling on us. That is 
their affair, not ours. My noble Friend 
then went on to a much smaller mat- 
ter, but as he mentioned it I ought 
perhaps to say a word on the subject. 
He referred to a suggestion thrown 
out by Prince Gortchakoff in * August 
last for a Conference to be held, with 
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the condition that in order to avoid 
the necessity of referring home for in- 
structions it should be attended by all 
the Foreign Ministers in person; and 
my noble Friend seemed to think if we 
had accepted that suggestion the result 
of the Conference might have been very 
different. To that I have several an- 
swers. In the first place, I am perfectly 
certain—I speak with knowledge—that 
the suggestion so thrown out by Prince 
Gortchakoff would not have been ac- 
cepted by some of the other Powers. In 
the next place, I am utterly at a loss to 
understand how my presence at the Con- 
ference would have been more effectual 
in insuring a satisfactory result than that 
of my noble Friend Lord Salisbury. 
Personally, I hold an exactly contrary 
opinion. But in truth the object with 
which the scheme was first formed could 
not be realized. The notion was that 
time would be saved, because there would 
be no occasion for the Ministers to refer 
to their Governments. But I need not 
tell your Lordship, that, under the 
system which prevails in this country, 
it would be impossible for any Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to take on himself 
the responsibility of deciding an im- 
portant question of international policy 
without consulting his Colleagues who 
remained at home. Therefore, no 
time would have been saved and no 
advantages gained. I will not follow 
my noble Friend into the question of 
the degree of the responsibility which 
the Porte has incurred by breaking up 
the Conference. That is now a very 
useless consideration—the thing is done, 
whether it be wise or unwise. I regret 
it, and we have only now to endeavour 
to repair the mischief as best we can. 
I cannot agree with the proposition laid 
down by my noble Friend, that whatever 
the result of the Conference it could not 
affect our obligations under that Treaty. 
If he follows that argument out to its 
legitimate result, it means that if you 
here once bound yourself by Treaty to 
protect any State, you are equally bound 
to protect it, however unwisely that 
State may have acted, and though it 
may have put itself wholly in the wrong 
and been the cause of its own diffi- 
culties. I do not think that is a doc- 
trine which my noble Friend or any 
one else will seriously entertain. My 
noble Friend went on to another pro- 
position and said ‘“ our right to interfere 
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ceases with the obligation to defend; ”’ 
and he argued that, inasmuch as in 
September last, in the business of the 
Bulgarian massacres, we had taken on 
ourselves to interfere, that was an ad- 
mission on our part that the duty of 
defence had not ceased. Now I do not 
care very much to argue abstract points 
of that kind; but I may remind my 
noble Friend—what I have stated on 
former occasions—that I consider our 
right of interference in the Bulgarian 
matter, whatever that interference might 
have been, was a right in no way resting 
on, or regulated by, Treaty. Our right 
turned upon this—that from that time 
until now we have been engaged in 
endeavouring to avert the imminent 
danger to which the Turkish Empire 
was exposed, and it was the moral 
support given to Turkey by our diplo- 
macy that justified us in remonstrating 
and even protesting in the strongest 
language against acts which tended to 
make our assistance useless and our sup- 
port impossible. I will not follow the 
noble Lord through the various other 
topics to which he adverted. The noble 
Lord says, if I understand him correctly, 
that matters are different now from what 


they were in former times; that we had 
now got a constituency which would not, 
to the same extent as formerly, feel the 
burdens of war, and upon which direct 
taxation would not press ; and that there- 
fore when once the nation came to engage 
in a war it would not be in a hurry to 


have it brought to a close. I am not 
sure that I understood what was the 
conclusion my noble Friend drew from 
that statement. For my own part I do 
not think that where national feelings are 
strongly excited material interests influ- 
ence the nation to the extent supposed 
by my noble Friend. But if the fact be 
that those who are the ultimate deposi- 
tories of power, once engaged in a war, 
do not care how long that war lasts, I 
think he has supplied us with the most 
conclusive argument to induce us to 
avoid, by every means we can honour- 
ably employ, so great a risk. 

Lorp CAMPBELL: I am sorry to 
interrupt the noble Earl—and in fact I 
have several times refrained from doing 
so—but he has attributed to me a con- 
clusion exactly the opposite to that which 
I intended to urge. 


Tue Kart or DERBY: I beg my 


noble Friend’s pardon, then. I certainly 
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understood his arguments in an opposite 
sense. Another criticism of his was, 
that no effort had been made to avert in 
1874 the union of the Three Powers. I 
do not understand what means my noble 
Friend or anybody else would have sug- 
gested in order to avert that union, 
The noble Lord said that we ought to 
have formed an alliance with certain of 
the Continental Powers; but my noble 
Friend must remember that we in Eng- 
land stand in a very different position in 
regard to those transactions from other 
Governments, such as Germany or 
Austria or Russia. We can keep back 
nothing from the public—we can give no 
pledge—we can enter into no secret al- 
liances—we can hold out no inducement 
to any State to join us except our well- 
known desire for peace, and our friendly 
intentions towards all Powers, and that, 
of course, is not enough to offer when 
you are competing with Governments 
who are able to hold out offers of al- 
liancesoffensive anddefensive. Thethird 
point of my noble Friend was this—he 
says, you ought not to have said that 
you did not mean to fight for Turkey. I 
persume, in saying that, the noble Lord 
refers to the Dispatch of May last, which 
has been so frequently alluded to.. Well, 
I think that the answer to that criticism 
is, that if we had not held that language 
at the time we did, we should have put 
ourselves in the wrong in two ways. In 
the first place—and that, in my opinion, 
is the more important matter—we should 
have been open to the imputation of mis- 
leading and deceiving the Turkish Go- 
vernment by the expectation of assist- 
ance which we did not intend to give; 
and, in the second place, if we had care- 
fully suppressed our opinion upon that 
vital point, when that dispatch was 
written in May—if we had kept all the 
world in the dark as to our intentions 
before the autumn—I am quite sure we 
should have heard a great deal more of 
that mythical change of policy which has 
been attributed to us. Everyone would 
have said, and with some show of plausi- 
bility—‘‘ It is perfectly clear from your 
language and your general acts in May 
last that you intended to fight for Tur- 
key; but you now say that you do not 
intend to fight for her.’’ My Lords, 
self-defence must be a consideration with 
a Government as with the individual, and 
Ido not think it was unreasonable on 
our part to put distinctly on record what 
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our intention was at the time when it 
was quite possible that a different inten- 
tion might have been imputed to us. 
My Lords, I have now gone through all 
the principal points in the two speeches 
to which we have listened. I will, in 
conclusion, express my hope that my 
noble Friend will be content with this 
discussion, and will not press bis Motion 
to a division. There is nothing in the 
words of the Motion to which any objec- 
tion can be taken. I think, however, 
that if my noble Friend is seeking by it 
to press upon us that which we are doing 
already, and asking us to persevere in 
that course of policy which we have ac- 
tually adopted—that seems to me, to say 
the least of it, to be superfluous. But if 
that is not his object, if we are to take 
the Motion as a warning to the Govern- 
ment to adopt a different course of action 
than that on which we are engaged, then 
it is a Motion to which no Government 
could assent and continue to retain the 
administration of affairs. There is an- 
other consideration which will weigh 
with my noble Friend—which is this, 
that the adoption of a Motion of this 
character would not have much effect 
unless it were accompanied by a general 
concurrence of opinion on the subject 
and unless it were come to by both 
branches of the Legislature. That being 
the case I think that any division upon 
this Motion would only have the effect 
of exhibiting the appearance of differ- 
ence and disunion amongst us on this 
grave subject, which I am happy to 
think do not exist. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
Trise to make a few observations with 
reference to an accusation which the 
noble Earl on the cross benches (Earl 
Grey) has brought against me, of having 
used language with reference to the 
misgovernment of the Turkish Provinces 
which is open to misinterpretation on 
the ground that it exaggerates the effect 
of that misgovernment. I wish to say, 
emphatically, that in my opinion that 
language, instead of exaggerating the 
effect of that misgovernment, was entirely 
within the mark. No man who has 
read these Blue Books and the various 
Papers which have been presented to 
the House by Her Majesty’s Government 
can fail to be convinced that no lan- 
guage can exaggerate the horrors which 
are weekly, daily, and hourly occurring 
in the Provinces under the government 
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of Turkey. In my opinion, the attention 
of the country and of Parliament has 
been too much concentrated upon what 
are called the Bulgarian atrocities. 
Those undoubtedly were massacres on a 
great scale—similar to those which 
Turkey has in all ages had recourse to 
in suppressing insurrections; but the 
public mind is not sufficiently aware of 
the continual and normal oppression 
and persecution that goes on in these 
Provinces. I am quite sure that I do 
not desire to say anything hostile to the 
feelings or to the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government on this point, and I rejoice 
to hear from the noble Earl opposite so 
distinct and emphatic a declaration that 
Her Majesty’s Government have still 
before their minds as the main objects 
of their policy to procure, by peaceful 
means, if possible, a real amelioration 
of the condition of the Christian Pro- 
vinces of the Turkish Empire. But I 
wish every one of your Lordships and 
of those outside this House to under- 
stand that the language I have used is 
not exaggerated. Indeed, we have only 
to look at the accounts which have been 
published in the Papers before us on the 
conduct of the Commission which has 
been sitting at Philippopolis to inquire 
into these atrocities to see in what man- 
ner the Government of Turkey will act 
even when put upon its good behaviour, 
and when it knows that the eyes of 
Europe are upon it. What is the ac- 
count which is given us by Mr. Baring, 
week by week, and month by month, of 
the conduct of that Commission, and of 
the Government from which it issues ? 
Although I came down armed with ex- 
tracts from that gentleman’s Report on 
this subject in case of such a charge as 
that which has been brought against 
me being raised, I will not now trouble 
your Lordships by reading them. This, 
however, I will say—that from the be- 
ginning of October, when that Commis- 
sion first sat, until the present time the 
evidence of Mr. Baring is that the mem- 
bers of the Commission were determined, 
if they could, to screen the miscreants 
who perpetrated these outrages, and 
that it was only by his determined efforts 
that any hope could be entertained that 
justice would be done. And not only 
that—it was only through his exertions 
that the greatest scoundrel and villain 
connected with the perpetration of these 
atrocities was condemned to death—and 
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his latest despatches inform us that the 
President and the body of the Commis- 
sion were prepared to reverse that sen- 
tence; and why? Because they were 
afraid of the displeasure of the Porte— 
of the very Government which had ap- 
pointed them. Look at the language 
used by Mr. Baring. He says it is im- 
possible to be here even for a few weeks 
without seeing that the condition of the 
Christians in these Provinces is simply 
intolerable—and this is language which 
he uses many times over. I feel that 
it would be impertinent in me to make 
any suggestions to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on this matter, and I much 
regret the exceedingly embarrassing 
position in which they are placed with 
respect to it. I have no Party feeling 
in this matter, and I sincerely desire to 
see whatever Government may be in 
office successful in their attempts to 
solve this grave question. My solemn 
belief, however, is that the Christian 
Provinces of Turkey were never in a 
worse condition than they are at the 
present moment; and I think there is 
danger that the sufferings of their in- 
habitants may be greatly aggravated by 
the failure of the Conference. I have 
read a copy of a proclamation which I 
am told has been issued in Bosnia, in 
which it is represented that the Porte 
has dismissed the Representatives of the 
Great Powers for having dared to inter- 
fere between the Turkish Government 
and its subjects, and requiring all the 
inhabitants of the district who have fled 
to return to their homes under the 
punishment of death. It is of course 
not possible to trace that document to 
its source, but I believe it to be a genuine 
one. I understand from the speech of 
the noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs that it is contemplated to give 
the Porte twelve months’ grace. I will 
not give any opinion upon that point; 
but I am doubtful whether the noble 
Earl can persuade the other Powers to 
make an experiment which the noble 
Marquess near him (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) has denounced as hopeless. I 
trust, however, that the Government 
will adopt some means by which civilized 
Europe may be made acquainted with 
what is going on in the interior of these 
Provinces—such as by appointing Con- 
suls in the chief towns. As the Motion 
was originally placed upon the Paper it 
contained no allusion to the Christian 


The Duke of Argyll 


{LORDS} 
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subjects of Turkey. This was a case of 
leaving the character of Hamlet out of 
the play, and on re-consideration the 
noble Lord repaired the omission ; but 
I would remark that in his speech he 
has made no allusion to that branch of 
the question—a branch which is in no 
way connected with mere statecraft, but 
affects the abominable and atrocious mis- 
government of Turkey, which has be- 
come a scandal, a disgrace, and a danger 
to Europe. . 

Lorp BURY observed that the Mo- 
tion of the noble Lord (Lord Camp- 
bell) differed materially from that of the 
noble Duke (the Duke.of Argyll) which 
was discussed a few nights ago, and 
which was a direct attack on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. It had been inti- 
mated in ‘‘another place” that this 
was not a fitting opportunity for discus- 
sing the affairs of the East, and the dis- 
cussion had been postponed in conse- 
quence of that suggestion on the part of 
the Government. Now, the other House 
having refrained from discussion on the 
ground that it was inopportune to dis- 
cuss the question at the present moment, 
it was not fair to force the hand of the 
Government on the present occasion. 

Lorp CAMPBELL: My Lords, as no 
one else, to my regret, has risen to ad- 
dress the House, I am compelled to do 
so for a few minutes before the question 
is disposed of. The speech of the noble 
Earl on the cross benches may have, I 
trust, a good effect both here and else- 
where, as it shows how little the races 
subject to the Porte could gain by the 
dominion with which it is intended to 
replace it. The noble Earl has not 
given his concurrence to the Motion. 
He is not in the habit of giving Motions 
his concurrence. It is not consistent 
with his habits ; it may be his principles 
to doso. Some adverse criticism upon 
his part ought not to disturb any one 
who makes a proposition to your Lord- 
ships. As to the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State he has not failed to see 
that no want of confidence whatever in 
the Government is implied in the Address, 
the terms of which he is not able to ob- 
ject to. It would not suit the pleasure 
of the House were I to go through all 
the series of remarks the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State, has made upon my 
former statement, but I cannot avoid 
saying that the leading arguments by 
which it was attempted to prove that if 
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adopted, the Motion would at least 
reduce the prospect of hostilities have 
been entirely unanswered. The noble 
Earl considers that the view I based 
upon the history of the Conference, 
as absolving the Ottoman authorities 
from all responsibility for the failure 
which ensued, to be too minute in 
its foundation. It was not grandiose 
indeed as regards the facts alluded to, 
but it by no means follows that it was 
inconclusive upon that account. A larger 
and more striking vindication of the 
Porte might very possibly be given. 
But, as it must involve attack upon the 
propositions, the noble Marquess, the late 
Plenipotentiary, might feel required to 
defend, and his defence of which would 
not at all contribute to the peace of 
Europe at this moment, I determined to 
avoid it. It may be requisite to say a 
word on the pungent observations which 
the noble Duke on the bench beneath 
(the Duke of Argyll) has left the House 
after delivering. The noble Duke had 
nothing to advance against the Motion, 
but he complains much of the revision it 
has gone through. It is not at all irre- 
gular to revise a Motion up to the time 
it finally appears. It would have been 
competent to me to give no Notice at all 
until the last night when the House was 
sitting. But as to the surmise of the 
noble Duke that the phrase ‘‘ to improve 
the welfare of the races subject to the 
Ottoman Empire” was only due to the 
inspiration of another mind, my answer 
isa very easy one. It is taken almost 
verbatim from the Motion I submitted 
to your Lordships on the 31st of July, 
when the noble Duke was altogether 
absent, and when his zeal upon the 
Eastern Question had by no means risen 
to the formidable height at which it is 
now standing. As to the Motion, I de- 
cline absolutely to withdraw it. Such a 
course would involve me in too much 
responsibility, if events take the turn it 
is our object to prevent, unless it is 
accepted, which it ought to be, the Go- 
vernment shall have the task of acting 
with regard to it. They have the fullest 
information. They have the strongest 
motives to adopt the course which is 
least calculated to precipitate hostilities. 


On Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 
House adjourned at half-past Eight 


o’clock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o'clock. 


{ Fenrvary 26, 1877} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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MINUTES.] — Setecr Committers — Police 
Superannuation Funds, appointed; Lunacy 
Laws, Mr. Stewart disch., Sir Trevor Law- 
rence added ; Commons, appointed. 

Suppiy—considered in Committee—Crvit SERVICES 
AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, SUPPLEMENTARY 
EstmMaTEs FoR 1876-7. 

Pustic Brrts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Valuation of Property (Ireland) [102]. 

Second Reading—Publicans Certificates (Scot- 
land) [87]. 

Committee — Report—Beer Licences (Ireland) * 
[57-101]. 


THE BALLOT ACT — MARKING OF 
BALLOT PAPERS.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to intro- 
duce a measure for carrying into effect 
the recommendation unanimously made 
by the Select Committee on the Ballot 
Act in their Report of last Session, in 
favour of removing the conflicts which 
exist between English, Scotch, and 
Irish legal decisions as to the marking 
of ballot papers ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
before the present Ballot Act expires the 
whole subject of the Ballot will have to 
be carefully re-considered by Parliament. 
Till the time for this re-consideration 
arrives the Government are reluctant to 
disturb in any way the working of the 
present Act, for they feel that it would 
be difficult to frame provisions as to the 
marking of Ballot papers more simple or 
less open to diversity of construction 
than those of the Act of 1872. There 
have, no doubt, been some differences 
between the English, Irish, and Scotch 
Courts in their interpretation of the law, 
but these differences do not appear to 
have given rise to much practical incon- 
venience. The suggestions of the Select 
Committee of last year will, no doubt, 
be carried into effect when the Ballot 
Act is continued, if it should be ulti- 
mately determined to continue it. 


PATENT OFFICE—SPECIFICATIONS OF 
EXPIRED PATENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. J. REED asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether it is true that steps 
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have been or are being taken at the 
Patent Office for the destruction of the 
printed specifications of expired patents, 
five copies only of each being reserved ; 
and, if so, whether the remonstrances 
which have been expressed against this 
course will be attended to, and an ample 
number of copies of all existing specifi- 
cations be preserved ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
I have made inquiry into the subject 
mentioned in the Question of the hon. 
Member, and am happy in informing 
him of the result. In pursuance of an 
Order recently issued, and which carried 
out the recommendation contained in a 
Treasury Report of last year, the printed 
specifications from the earliest period to 
the end of 1860 have been examined 
and the damaged and surplus copies 
eliminated, care being taken to retain a 
sufficient stock for the requirements of 
the public. The number of copies of 
each specification reserved in good con- 
dition, exclusive of 10 copies supplied to 
the sale-room and other copies reserved 
for the use of the gentlemen who are pre- 
paring the classified abridgments of spe- 
cifications, is as follows :—Specifications 
under the old law from 1617 to 1852, 
5 copies of original and 12 of second 
editions; under the new law, from 1852 
to 1856, 10 copies of original and 15 of 
second editions; 1857 to 1860, 20 copies 
of original and 25 copies of second edi- 
tions; and 50 copies of patents which 
have expired since 1860 have been kept. 
It was stated in a leading journal in 
January last, that the greater part of the 
stock of expired specifications was in 
constant demand. This is an exaggera- 
tion. Ample provision has been made 
for the supply of any demand which may 
probably be made. The accumulation 
of specifications had, owing to the system 
formerly adopted in the Patent Office, 
become so great that it was absolutely 
necessary to adopt the course which has 
been pursued. 


Pleuro-Pneumonta 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA (IRELAND) 
ORDER, 1876.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M. BROOKS asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If he is aware that 
complaints have been sent to the Local 
Government Board and to the Privy 
Council of Ireland, relative to the burials 
of cattle slaughtered in accordance with 


Mr. E. J. Reed 


{COMMONS} 
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the Pleuro Pneumonia (Ireland) Order 
1876, in a field adjoining the spinning 
mills on the Circular Road, Dublin; 
if it is complained that the provisions 
of the Order in Council with regard to 
the mode in which the burials are carried 
out are not enforced either in letter or 
spirit; that the carcasses are not buried 
at a reasonable depth, some not one foot, 
some not quite below the surface; that 
the place selected for such burials is 
unfit for the purpose, being used for 
grazing ground for other cattle, and 
being in a near neighbourhood of land 
in which extensive building of dwelling- 
houses has lately been in operation; 
and, if he will order any, and what 
steps, to be taken to prevent a recur- 
rence of these complaints ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: Sir, 
complaints of the nature described in the 
hon. Member’s Question were made both 
to the Local Government Board for Ire- 
land and to the Irish Government. The 
Director of the Veterinary department 
of the Privy Council, Professor Ferguson, 
inquired into the matter, and it appeared 
from his Report that the complaints 
were a good deal exaggerated, as he 
stated that the animals were buried at 
an average depth of 4} feet, and that 
since the field had been used for this 
purpose no cattle had been allowed to 
graze there. He expressed his opinion, 
however, that the place in question, 
being within the municipal boundary, 
was unsuitable for the purpose for which 
it had been selected. In that opinion 
the Lord Lieutenant entirely concurred, 
and the Local Government Board were 


requested to point out to the Board of 
Guardians the propriety of at once dis- 
continuing the interment of the carcasses 
in this field, and selecting another at a 
distance from Dublin, which they could 
easily do, as their Union extends over a 


large rural district. The Local Govern- 
ment Board wrote to this effect on the 
19th of February, and it appears from 
the public Press that the Guardians have 
since taken steps for adopting the course 
suggested to them. I may add that the 
responsibility for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Cattle Diseases (Ireland) 
Act, 1876, rests with the Board of Guar- 
dians of the Union in which it may be 
put in force rather than with the Local 
Government Board or the Irish Execu- 
tive. 
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ARMY—MILITIA RECRUITS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he will inform the 
House how many recruits were obtained 
for the Militia during the year 1876, and 
what is the maximum age at which they 
are usually taken ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, in 
answer to the hon. Member’s Question, I 
have to say that 38,437 recruits were 
enlisted for the Militia between the Ist 
of January and the 31st of December, 
1876. Of these, 27,330 were from Eng- 
land and Wales, 3,720 from Scotland, 
and 7,387 from Ireland. Thirty-five 
years is the maximum age at which a 
recruit may be enrolled, 19 years is 
about the average age at which they are 
enrolled, and 23 years about the maxi- 
mum age at which they are taken in 
any regiment. 


INLAND REVENUE OFFICE, BRISTOL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HODGSON asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, What steps have been 
taken in reference to the promised re- 
moval of the Inland Revenue Office at 
Bristol, and the cause of any delay that 
may have arisen in the matter? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, the Board 
of Inland Revenue are waiting for the 
Office of Works to propose a site. The 
Commissioners of Public Works have 
endeavoured to obtain a suitable site 
both for Probate Registry and Inland 
Revenue. Several proposals have been 
made, and are still under consideration. 


MAIZE AND BARLEY MALT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CLARE READ asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If it is true that 
malt is now used in brewing which is 
made from maize or Indian corn; and if 
he will state how the malt duty is levied 
on such grain, whether by weight, mea- 
sure, or otherwise; and, if it is still ne- 
cessary for a farmer before steeping 
barley for his stock to give notice to the 
Inland Revenue; and if such notice is 
requisite before steeping maize or any 
other grain ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or trxz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he was informed 
that a small quantity of malt was now 
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used in brewing which was made from 
maize. The malt duty upon it was 
levied by gauge in exactly the same 
way as upon malt from barley. It was 
necessary for a farmer, before steeping 
barley for his stock, to give notice to the 
excise officer, and this regulation ap- 
plied equally to barley, maize, or any 
other grain. 


RAMSGATE HARBOUR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PEMBERTON asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
complaints have not been made for some 
years past with respect to the manage- 
ment of Ramsgate Harbour and its pro- 
perty ; whether a private inquiry did not 
take place under the direction of the 
Board during the past autumn with re- 
ference to such complaints, and to certain 
proposals that the harbour and its pro- 
perty should be transferred to some local 
authority; and, if so, whether he has 
any objection to lay upon the Table of the 
House the Papers connected with such 
inquiry, and the Report (if any) made 
to the Board; and, whether there would 
be any objection on the part of the Go- 
vernment to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire publicly into the 
matters above referred to ? 

Smr CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, I 
am not aware of any specific complaints 
of mismanagement of Ramsgate Har- 
bour. Proposals have been made for 
transferring the harbour to local bodies, 
but there seem to be no materials for 
constituting such a general authority 
over town and harbour as proposed, and 
certainly the harbour dues should only 
be expended on the harbour. Ramsgate 
Harbour was transferred to the Board of 
Trade in 1861, on the abolition of passing 
tolls, and the Board maintained the har- 
bour till lately on a balance of capital ; 
but lately Votes in Aid have been made 
by Parliament. This year. the Vote 
will disappear and the Board of Trade 
is able to make the revenue and expend- 
iture meet. An inquiry was held early 
last year at my request by the Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports and two 
other gentlemen with a view to ascer- 
tain whether any improvements could 
be made; but the Board of Trade do 
not see how they can relieve them- 
selves of the trust. I will lay the Papers 
connected with this inquiry on the Table, 
and until these Papers are produced the 
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House cannot judge if further inquiry 
is desirable. I do not think anything 


more can be elicited, but any informa- 
tion I can give the hon. Member I shall 
be happy to give him. 


THE JUDICATURE ACTS—REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 

Mr. BRIGGS asked, Whether any 
steps are being taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government with a view to giving effect 
to the recommendations contained in the 
Second Report of the Legal Depart- 
ments Commission, presented to Parlia- 
ment in July 1874? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, in accord- 
ance with a suggestion contained in the 
Second Report of the Legal Depart- 
ments Commission, the Lords of the 
Treasury have communicated with the 
Lord Chancellor, who has concurred in 
the appointment of a Committee of per- 
sons nominated by his Lordship and the 
other Presidents of Divisions in com- 
munication with the Treasury, to con- 
sider and report as to the extent to which, 
and the manner in which, the recom- 
mendations contained in the Second 
Report of the Commission can best be 
carried into effect, after sufficient expe- 
rience of the new order of Procedure 
under the Judicature Acts has afforded 
materials for arriving at a decision. The 
subjects which shall be referred to this 
Committee are at present under con- 
sideration by the Lord Chancellor and 
the Treasury. The names of the persons 
to serve on the Committee are also still 
matter of consideration ; but I hope to 
be able to lay them on the Table at an 
early date. 


NAVY—COMPASSIONATE ALLOW- 
ANCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether he will 
consider the question of extending to 
petty officers and seamen of the Royal 
Navy the provisions of the Order in 
Council of the 23rd day of October last 
empowering the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, in their discretion, to 
grant Compassionate Allowances to 
Naval Officers who have been dis- 
missed from the Service for misconduct, 
or have been allowed to resign to avoid 
trial by Court Martial ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, he could 
not give more consideration than he had 


Sir Charles Adderley 


{COMMONS} Sale of Beer by Retail. 
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already done to the subject contained in 
the Question of the hon. Member. The 
cases of the officers and men were ye 
different. The latter, who gained their 
livelihood by manual labour, had no 
difficulty in obtaining other employment, 
but the officers, when thrown out of 
their employment, were often reduced 
almost to beggary. 


ARMY—AN IRISH REGIMENT OF THE 
GUARDS.—QUESTION. 


Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
in framing the new arrangement for re- 
constructing the Regiments of the Army 
on a ‘territorial’? basis, he has consi- 
dered the propriety of officially recog- 
nising the presence of the Irish element 
in the Army, by constituting one of the 
seven battalions composing Her Ma- 
jesty’s Brigade of Guards an Irish Regi- 
ment, bearing an Irish name, having 
regard likewise to the circumstance that 
Scotch soldiers are already honoured by 
being represented in the Brigade by two 
battalions bearing a Scottish designation? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he had made no new arrangements 
upon a territorial basis. They existed 
when he went into office, and the Guards 
and Rifles were excluded from them. 
The Irish element, he was happy to say, 
was very gallantly represented in the 
Army, and very honourably known in 
some of the regiments; but he had no 
intention to propose to alter the desig- 
nations of any of the regiments of 
Guards. 


LICENSING ACT, 1872—SALE OF BEER 
BY RETAIL.—QUESTION. 


Str THOMAS CHAMBERS asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, in view of the 
conflicting decisions of the licensing 
justices, he will state whether residence 
upon the licensed premises is necessary 
for the sale of beer by retail not to be 
consumed on the premises ; or whether 
he is prepared to introduce a measure to 
settle the question ? 

Mr. ASSHETON GROSS, in reply, 
said, that he was not aware there had 
been any conflicting decisions of the 
licensing justices in this matter. He did 
not think that he could give any au- 
thoritative opinion as to what the law 
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was. He was informed that on the 21st 
December, 1875, in the case of ‘‘ The 
Queen v. the Justices of Yorkshire,’’ it 
was settled by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench that no qualification of residence 
was required for the sale of liquors to 
be drunk on the premises. 


TURKEY—A PETITION FROM 
BULGARIA.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. ANDERSON : I beg, Sir, to ask 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
a Question of which I have given him 
Private Notice, and which I ask in con- 
sequence of statements which appear in 
The Daily News to-day, which I have 
every reason to believe are well-founded 
—namely, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have any knowledge of one or 
more Petitions from the inhabitants of 
Tatar - Bazardjik, or other Bulgarian 
towns, addressed to the European 
Powers or their Representatives at the 
late Conference, stating, among other 
things, that they have no faith in the 
new Constitution, although the Turkish 
authorities are compelling them to sign 
papers approving of it; and, also, whe- 
ther any such Petitions have been received 
by the Government, and whether the 
Government will lay them on the 
Table ? 

Mr. BOURKE: The hon. Member 
has mentioned in his Question a para- 
graph in The Daily News, and I have 
compared the Petition which is in The 
Daily News to-day with one which 
reached the Foreign Office on the 20th, 
and it seems to be the same document. 
In answer to that part of the Question, 
therefore, I have to say that the Foreign 
Office have seen that Petition, and it is 
now going to Constantinople. There 
will, of course, be no objection to lay it 
on the Table with the rest of the Papers 
which will be placed before the House 
in due time on the full subject of Turkish 
affairs, 

Mr. ANDERSON : Is that the only 
one ? 

Mr. BOURKE: That is the only one 
upon that subject which we have re- 
ceived. 


Afterwards, 

_Mr. ANDERSON: I rise to ask the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, If 
I was correct in understanding him to 
say that he had sent that Petition to the 
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Turkish Government at Constantinople, 
and, if so, if he has sent all the names ? 

Mr. BOURKE: No, Sir, I did not 
say to the Turkish Government at Con- 
stantinople. I said to Constantinople, 
and I hope the House will only suppose 
from that that they were sent to our 
Chargé d’Affaires at Constantinople. 

Mr. ANDERSON: With the names? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am anxious 
not to misunderstand the hon. Gentle- 
man. He used some words to my hon. 
Friend which appeared to me to signify, 
and I wish to ask, whether we are to 
understand that they did signify, that 
the Government was going to lay further 
Papers on the Table with respect to 
Bulgaria. 

Mr. BOURKE: What I stated was, 
that the hon. Member’s Question related 
to Bulgaria, and that other Papers on 
that subject would be laid on the Table 
with other Papers bearing on the whole 
question which are in course of pre- 
paration. We have already laid two or 
three of these Papers on the Table; but 
I think it will be admitted that it is not 
convenient that we should go on laying 
Papers on the Table one after another, 
in this manner, and, therefore, I can 
only say that the Papers are being pre- 
pared, and that they will be presented 
when the Secretary of State considers it 
right in the interests of the public that 
they should be presented. 

Mr. ANDERSON: What I wish to 
know is, whether the names of those 
who signed the Paper in question are to 
be held confidential, or whether they 
are to be made known to the Turkish 
Government ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I can only state 
what I stated before—that the Petition, 
with the names appended, will be sent 
to our Chargé d’Affaires at Constanti- 
nople ; and, of course, the names being 
attached, it will be presented in that 
form. 

Mr. ANDERSON: Is the Chargé 
d’ Affaires so instructed— [‘‘ Oh, oh!”’} 
I want to know whether the names are 
to be kept confidential by our Chargé 
d’A ffaires ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I have not the 
slightest objection to answer the ques- 
tion; but I think it would be better if 
the hon. Member would follow the usual 
practice and give Notice of it. 

Mr. ANDERSON : Then I give No- 
tice for to-morrow, 








PARLIAMENT—A POINT OF ORDER. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GOLDSMID said, he desired to 
ask a Question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in the Chair upon a point of Order. 
Standing Order No. 1 was to the effect 
that whenever Notice had been given 
that Estimates would be moved in Com- 
mittee of Supply and the Committee 
stood as the First Order of the Day upon 
any day, except Thursday and Friday, 
upon which Government Orders had 
precedence, the Speaker should, when 
the Order for Committee was read, forth- 
with leave the Chair without putting 
any Question, unless an Amendment 
were moved relating to the particular 
division of the Estimates which was to 
be considered. In the early days of 
the Session he had given Notice of a 
Motion relating not to the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates, which were set down for 
that evening, but to the whole of the 
Civil Service Estimates; but he found 
that his Notice had been omitted from 
the Paper. He asked whether he was 
not justified in asking to be allowed to 
address the House when the Order of 
the Day was called ? 

Mr. \SSPEAKER, in reply, said, that 
as the Supplementary Estimates which 
were to be considered and the hon. 
Member’s Amendment both related to 
the Civil Service Estimates, he considered 
the hon. Member was entitled to proceed 
with his Amendment. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES— 
PROPOSED MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, that as the 
Notice to which he had already referred 
was not on the Paper, he would state its 


terms before he proceeded to make any 
remarks upon it—namely, 


“ On Civil Service Estimates, to call attention 
to the want of proper explanation of the Civil 
Service Estimates, and) to move, ‘That it is 
desirable that proper explanation should be 
given by a Member of the Government before 
the House is asked to consider such estimates.’ ”’ 
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The expenditure under the head of Civil 
Service Estimates was increasing largely 
year by year. He found on reference to 
the Papers which had been laid before 
the House that for the year 1874-5 the 
amount of Civil Service and Revenue 
Estimates was £20,073,000; that for 
1875-6 the amount was £20,360,000; 
while for 1876-7, the year just about to 
close, it was £21,356,000—showing an 
increase of about £1,000,000 on the 
expenditure of the previous year. Then 
he found that in the Estimates which 
were now placed on the Table for 
the service of the year that was about 
to commence the amount of expen- 
diture was £21,750,000. Under those 
circumstances, and when there were 
placed on the Paper Supplementary 
Estimates reaching to about £500,000 
sterling in the Civil Service and Revenue 
Departments, he thought it was time that 
the House and the Government should 
adopt a more regular course of proceed- 
ing with regard to those Estimates. 
It might be that there were many items 
comprised in the Estimates of which 
hon. Members and himself might cor- 
dially approve ; but, in his opinion, it was 
desirable that an explanation should be 
given of an expenditure which was now 
so largely increasing. That explanation 
should not be dependent on casual 
Questions from hon. Members, but 
should be one carefully prepared and 
studiously arranged and considered by 
a responsible Member of the Govern- 
ment. The Army Estimates were ex- 
plained by the Secretary of State for 
War, and the Navy Estimates by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, as the 
responsible heads of those Departments; 
but one looked in vain in the records of 
past years {for any explanation of the 
Civil Service Estimates, excepting in 
regard to the Educational Department. 
It was right that there should be a care- 
ful explanation of the Estimates con- 
nected with Education, which were 
growing largely from year to year; but 
that head did not comprise all the large 
Services which belonged to the Estimates 
now upon the Table. There were, for 
instance, the Estimates for the Diplo- 
matic Service and for Public Works, 
none of which ever received anything 
but the most casual explanation. The 
system adopted was this—The Secretary 
to the Treasury, doing what lay in his 
power to get through the work, brought 
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on the Civil Service Estimates at any 
odd times, and if by chance there were 
very few hon. Members in the House, 
various items were hurriedlyrun through. 
Then hon. Members who had been ab- 
sent at the time, but were specially in- 
terested in those items, would subse- 
quently get up and start discussions 
upon them with other items of small im- 
portance, because the Government had 
given no explanation on subjects of 
greater moment, and were thought to 
be running through the items too per- 
functorily and rapidly. That incon- 
venience could easily be obviated. If 
the Secretary to the Treasury or the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the 
commencement of every Session, or on 
the first occasion when he moved that 
the House should go into Committee of 
Supply, would givé a careful detailed 
explanation of all the Estimates con- 
nected with all the large Departments 
to which the Civil Service Estimates 
applied, the result would be not only to 
improve the position of hon. Members in 
regard to their knowledge of these Esti- 
mates, but also very materially to facili- 
tate the transaction of Business by giving 
to each Estimate its relative position 
and importance. If such an explanation 
were given, there would be far less cap- 
tiousness on the part of hon. Members in 
discussion, and far greater facility for the 
Government to make progress with the 
Estimates than could be expected as 
matters now stood, for the existing 
system of antagonism to the progress of 
the Estimates was almost entirely due 
to the want of explanation of the details 
of those Estimates. Now, to turn for 
a moment to the Supplementary, and 
run through the principal items. There 
was a sum of £41,000 for the new 
Courts of Justice above the sum voted 
last year; £69,000 for Public Offices, 
£47,000 for the purchase of Winchester 
House, and £21,000 for providing Con- 
sular Buildings abroad and a house 
for the Embassy at Rome. There was 
an increase in the Estimates of the 
Treasury and Foreign Office of £10,000, 
of the Board of Trade £10,000, of 
the Local Government Board £10,000. 
In Class 5 there was an increase of 
£56,000 for the Diplomatic Service, and 
the Consular Service in South Africa, so 
that including the remainder of the 
charges, the grand total of the Supple- 
mentary Estimates under the head of 
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Civil Service and Revenue for the year, 

was £545,000; and that large figure of 

itself was a sufficient justification for 

asking why it had not been the practice 

to give proper explanation to the House 

and the country of the large expendi- 

ture under that head, before the House 

was asked to consider the items in de- 

tail. But there was another reason for 

the practice now recommended. When 

the House went into Committee, the pro- 

ceedings were conducted on strict rules 

which prevented a Member from dis- 

cussing general policy on particular 
items of expenditure, and it was desir- 
able that hon. Members should have 
explanation not of the particular sum 
under each Vote, but of the policy of 
administration which guided the De- 
partment in the matter. There had been 
no such thing on the records of the 
House hitherto, and it was quite time 
that some such plan as that now pro- 
posed should be adopted. Again, it was 
not quite certain whether the total esti- 
mated expenditure under the head of 
Civil Service and Revenue Department 
for the ensuing year — £21,750,000— 
would cover the whole amount that 
would be required. Additional Esti- 
mates would be put forward in the 
course of the year, probably to the 
extent of some £230,000—a much lower 
figure than that taken for some years 
past. The total of the Civil Service 
and Revenue Estimates might there- 
fore be calculated to amount, in round 
numbers, to £22,000,000, or to a pro- 
portion of from one-third to one-fourth of 
the total expenditure of the country. 
Was not this fact sufficient to prove the 
desirability of the course recommended ? 
There were several increases requiring 
explanation—for instance, in the Law 
Department he found an additional ex- 
pensein the Bankruptcy Court of £12,000, 
and for police stations scattered through 
the whole country £52,000. There was 
an increase in the Administration of Law 
and Justice of £90,000; an increase in 
the Vote for Education, and in the Co- 
lonial, Consular, and Foreign services, 
but on the other side it might be said 
there was a decrease in the Vote for the 
Stationery Office of £319,000—this de- 
crease however he feared was more ima- 
ginary than real, inasmuch as it might be 
converted into an increase by some hon. 
Gentleman moving for Returns and thus 
putting the country to expense—a result 
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which he apprehended all the more as 
he found that an hon. Friend of his had 
caused over £1,000 to be laid out in that 
way during the last year; and inas- 
much also as in nearly every previous 
year there had been a large Supple- 
mental Estimate under this head. There 
was, therefore, some justification for ask- 
ing that a proper explanation of that ex- 
penditure should be given by one of the 
Members of the Government before the 
House was invited to considerthe items in 
detail. Such explanation was suggested 
by a variety of facts, which he had allu- 
ded to, showing an increase or a decrease, 
in the Estimates before the House—such 
an explanation as it was impossible for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to give 
in his annual Financial Statement; but 
which the Secretary to the Treasury 
could give in what might be called ‘‘ The 
Annual Civil Service Statement,’ on be- 
half of the Government. If such a 
course were adopted he believed the 
result would be at once to afford valuable 
information to hon. Members and the 
country, and to facilitate the progress 
of Business. On the whole, it appeared to 
him that it was not right for the House 
of Commons, who had the control of the 
public money, to vote away carelessly 
and without proper investigation these 
large sums of money for this vast expen- 
diture, and it was for that reason he 
brought forward his Motion. It might 
be objected that there were plenty of 
‘« statements ”’ already, but the answer 
to that was that this great expenditure of 
£22,000,000—so large a proportion of 
the whole expenditure of the country— 
demanded attention from the House and 
the country. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the Amendment. 

Mr. RYLANDS, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, he thought that they 
were indebted to the hon. Member for 
Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid) for having 
brought the question under their notice, 
as under the present arrangement there 
was a danger of a good deal of expen- 
diture in the Civil Service being incurred 
without sufficient consideration. Ifthe 
suggestion of the hon. Member were 
acted upon, it would operate as a check 
upon expenditure of a carelessly extra- 
vagant character. They ought to be in- 
formed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the special reasons justifying any in- 
crease of expenditure in the various De- 
partments before going into Committee 


Mr. Goldsmid 
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of Supply. Proposals involving any 
great increase of expenditure ought to 
be fully discussed, and the necessity for 
vigilance in keeping down expenditure 
was especially necessary at the present 
time, as he thought that a grave charge 
might be very fairly made against the 
Government, that they had made a prac- 
tice of exceeding their Estimates to a 
much more serious extent than their 
Predecessors. Besides the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates, amounting to above 
£500,000 for the Civil Service, he feared 
there might be large excesses for the 
Army and Navy over the Budget Ex- 
penditure, as estimated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. If so, that 
would make the Budget Speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman a farce, and the 
House would not be able to rely upon 
it in future. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. when he brought forward his 
Budget calculated that the 1d. which he 
was about to add to the income tax 
would not only make good the de- 
ficiency of revenue as compared with the 
estimated expenditure, but would give 
him at the end of the financial year a 
surplus of £380,000; but that antici- 
pated surplus would be more than swal- 
lowed up by the Supplementary Esti- 
mates for Civil Service alone. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is desirable that proper explanation should 
be given by a Member of the Government be- 
fore the House is asked to consider the Civil 
Service Estimates,”— (Mr. Goldsmid,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorp ESLINGTON thought his hon. 
Friend the Member for Rochester (Mr. 
Goldsmid) had done a valuable public 
service by bringing this matter forward. 
Sitting where he did he need hardly say 
that his remarks were not made in 
any spirit of hostility to Her Majesty’s 
Government. Indeed, he was of opinion 
that a debate of this kind was calculated 
to strengthen the hands of any Govern- 
ment, because if there were any branch 
of the public expenditure over which 
that House had, and ought to have, 
control, it was the expenditure on the 
Civil Service. For .his own part, he 
could not see any valid reason why the 
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Civil Service Estimates should not be in- 
troduced to the notice of the House by 
the responsible Minister of the Crown, 
with an explanation similar to that which 
attended the introduction of the Esti- 
mates for the Naval and Military Expen- 
diture. No argument as to the safety 
of the country could be made with refe- 
rence to the Civil Service Estimates as 
might be made with reference to the 
Army and Navy. For the alarming 
growth of the Civil Service Estimates 
the House of Commons was mainly re- 
sponsible, and therefore it was essential 
that hon. Members should carefully 
watch their increase. He thought suffi- 
cient care was not always bestowed 
by the Departments in framing the 
Estimates. As far asthe Supplementary 
Estimates were concerned, they being 
in the nature of ex post facto demands, 
the supposed check of that House was a 
delusion, and they were things which hon. 
Members should very jealously watch and 
very closely challenge. The increase 
under the head of the Board of Trade he 
supposed was due to the passing of the 
’ Merchant Shipping Act. Therefore the 
Minister had nothing to do but to say— 


“You insisted on our undertaking this 


duty, and you must pay for it.” He 
pointed this out as an illustration of the 
way in which the action of the House 
tended to swell the Civil Service Esti- 
mates. The mode in which these Esti- 
mates were now discussed and dealt 
with in Committee of Supply was 
a peddling one and unworthy of the 
House. Ifa full statement were made 
when they were brought forward, the 
House might then challenge them 
broadly, and with greater propriety and 
dignity than at present. As it was, 
there was much ground for some of the 
statements made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Rochester. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he fully agreed 
with the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Kslington) that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid) 
had done good service in bringing the 
matter heluee the House. He also 
thought the House was indebted to the 
noble Lord himself for the assistance 
which had been rendered to the discus- 
sion of it, and who very much under- 
valued his own services to the Public 
Accounts Committee. It might, perhaps, 
be objected that the subject was not a 
new one, and that some 20 years ago, 





when Mr. Wilson was Secretary to the 
Treasury, an attempt was made to bring 
the Civil Service Estimates at one view 
before the House, and that attempt was 
not regarded asa success. He trusted 
the Government would not object to the 
Motion, but if they objected on that 
ground, they should bear in mind the 
great difference existing between the 
Civil Service Estimates then and now. 
He was not quite sure whether the ex- 
penses of the Revenue Departments were 
at that time charged on Revenue or 
voted by Parliament. At any rate, these 
expenses required just as much watching 
as the Civil Service Estimates proper, 
and the amount of the latter Estimates 
had enormously increased. In 1852 
the amount of the Civil Votes was 
£4,400,000. They rose slowly till, 
at the end of the Crimean War, they 
reached £6,000,000. They were now 
something like £22,000,000. Though 
it might not have been thought worth 
while to submit these Estimates at one 
view when they amounted to £4,000,000, 
the case was different now when they 
amounted to more than the Army or 
Navy Votes, and to nearly as much as 
the two put together were a few years 
ago. It would be of great public in- 
terest and advantage, therefore, to have 
from the Minister an explanation as full 
as was given with regard to the Army 
and the Navy. The Estimate which the 
House was now called upon to consider 
was a very large Supplementary Esti- 
mate indeed. The year before last the 
aggregate amount of Supplementary 
Estimate voted in the year of the origi- 
nal Estimate and before the Ist April of 
the following year was £527,000. Last 
year the aggregate was £532,000. This 
year it amounted to £756,000—namely, 
£211,000 voted in the year of the origi- 
nal Estimate and £545,000 in the pre- 
sent Session, and it was very much 
greater than anything of the kind that 
had been asked for before. On one oc- 
casion, during the late Administration, 
when the Supplementary Estimate was 
£252,000, the right hon. Gentleman 
the present First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty protested against what he called 
‘illusory Estimates.” If they were 
illusory when the supplemental Vote 
was £252,000, what must they be when. 
it had risen to the present amount? 
Then, again, the circumstances of the 
financial year rendered it peculiarly 
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necessary that before voting £545,000 
they should first know whether they had 
the money. He said this, because it ap- 
peared from the weekly statement pub- 
lished by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that already at the end of the 11th 
month of the financial year there was a 
deficiency of £176,000 on the four prin- 
cipal sources of the public income—Cus- 
toms, Excise, Stamps, and Taxes. It 
was true the Miscellaneous Receipts 
showed pretty well, but if upon a fall- 
ing Revenue in other respects the 
House was called upon to vote this 
£545,000, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should tell the House how mat- 
ters really stood, and whether there 
would be a sufficient amount of money 
in the Treasury to meet this drain. On 
the other hand, in addition to the pre- 
sent Supplementary Estimates, it ap- 
peared from the Appropriation Ac- 
count for 1875-6, that there was an 
excess in Navy Expenditure which 
would have to be made good before the 
close of the financial year. They ought 
to be informed whether or not there was 
an excess in the Army Expenditure. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might pos- 
sibly be able to show a saving upon 


other items, but he ought to explain the 
effect of so large an excess upon his 


Budget Estimates. There was another 
reason why a statement from the Mi- 
nister as to civil expenditure, as a whole, 
was wanted. Formerly the House only 
received these Estimates piece - meal, 
some parts as late as in June or July. 
He (Mr. Childers) in 1866, for the first 
time, consolidated them in one book, 
and this was laid by him on the Table 
in that year before the end of February. 
He desired to compliment the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury for 
having still more expedited the Civil 
Estimates ; for he had, in point of time, 
beaten the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and the Secretary of State for War, and 
was absolutely first in the race; and, 
having won that race, he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would come forward triumph- 
antly and give the House the satisfaction 
not only of seeing the whole of the Esti- 
mates laid on the Table at one time, but 
also of hearing a speech from him in ex- 
planation of them. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, this was a 
matter on which the House should re- 
view its own action. The House was 
responsible for the increase of these 


Yr. Childers 
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Estimates to four times the amount at 
which they stood 25 years ago. This 
enormous increase indicated a change in 
theadministration and in the constitution 
of the country. He thought that now 
that the Civil Service Estimates were 
combined in one volume they should be 
referred to a Select Committee, so that 
individual Members of that House should 
not be dependent for their knowledge 
upon that which the Government thought 
fit to accord. In that way, the House 
would be able to learn what part of the 
policy which Parliament had adopted 
and sanctioned was responsible for that 
enormous increase. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK said, he fully 
approved the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) that the House should do 
something for itself in this matter, 
and not leave so much in the hands 
of the Government. He had himself 
been foolish enough one time to pro- 
pose that the Estimates should be sent 
to a strong Committee upstairs. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers) was then in 
office; but it was considered by several 
Members of the Government better to 
leave things as they were. It was all 
the same what Ministers were in power, 
hon. Members of the House were not 
allowed to know anything, for once 
comfortably seated on the Treasury 
Bench, hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
would give no more information than 
they could possibly help. He would 
like, however, that they should be 
masters of their own proceedings, and 
know something of what was done. 
He had tried to get some information 
about these matters, but it was of no use. 
No doubt some men of more ability 
had been more successful in their 
efforts, but it never came to much. 
The House, as a rule, did not care about 
finance; when the Estimates came on 
there was a general run of hon. Mem- 
bers out of the door, and anybody who 
interfered in the subject was voted a 
“bore.” Neither, it seemed to him, 
did the public care, and when they 
saw an account of the proceedings in 
the newspapers next day they gene- 
rally remarked that a good deal of 
the time of the House had been taken 
up to very little purpose, for that no 
saving of money had resulted. How 
could any good be done by individual 
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Members against a Ministerial Bench 
well manned and amply provided with 
powder andshot? He had thought over 
this matter again and again very care- 
fully, and the conclusion he had come to 
was that the only way in which the 
House could be master in this question 
was by sending the Estimates to a large 
Committee upstairs. He could not see 
the use of getting a speech from the 
Treasury Bench, as was proposed, on 
the subject of these Estimates, as right 
hon. Gentlemen would simply get up 
and give what they called an explana- 
tion, but it would be a mystification. 
The Supplementary Estimates were very 
large this year, and they were all for 
things that ought to have been foreseen 
and spoken of last year. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the question 
under debate was a very important one, 
and an attempt had been made by a 
Predecessor of his, who had with great 
advantage to the country filled the office 
he had now the honour to hold, to carry 
into effect the proposal now made by the 
hon. Member for Rochester (Mr. Gold- 
smid) for which the House was indebted 
to that hon. Gentleman. There was no 
observation more true than that succes- 
sive Secretaries of the Treasury and 
Chancellors of the Exchequer would 
derive very great advantage from any 
amount of criticism on the Estimates 
presented for their consideration. But 
former Secretaries of the Treasury had 
to complain, as he now complained, and 
it was the great difficulty, that the 
economy of the House of Commons was 
so fitful, uncertain, and irregular in its 
application. Very frequently, too, the 
criticisms of hon. Members were applied 
to Estimates, the consequence of legis- 
lation which was forced upon successive 
Governments by public opinion and by 
individuals who influenced public opi- 
nion. In that way a certain policy was 
forced upon the country and upon Par- 
liament, and the result was they were 
committed to a course of proceeding 
which involved very large expenditure, 
and for which subsequently the bill 
must be paid. His hon. Friend had 
asked the Government to give him a 
full explanation of the Civil Service 
Estimates, and had drawn attention to 
the very considerable increase in their 
amount from year to year. There was 
the greatest desire on his own part and 
on that of the Chancellor of the Exche- 





quer that that information should be 
granted ; but it was not wise that they 
should disguise the difficulties which 
surrounded a statement of this kind. 
The Votes comprised in the Civil Service 
Estimates were 150 in number, and 
they travelled overseven different classes. 
They began with Public Works; they 
went on to deal with the Public Offices, 
Police, Education, the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, and Superannuation Allowances, 
and Miscellaneous, Special, and Tem- 
porary Objects, and concluded with the 
Revenue Departments and Postal Ser- 
vices. He thought he need only refer 
to the experience of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) when he said it would require 
a very lengthy speech to do full justice 
to the circumstances in which it was 
necessary for the Government to ask 
Parliament for an increase in every 
Department over the Estimates of the 
previous year. But ail he could say on 
behalf of himself was that an effort 
should be made to comply with the spirit 
of the recommendation of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and with what appeared to be 
the general desire of the House. He 
thought he should best consult the 
convenience of the House if he did not 
deal at any length with some of the re- 
marks of his hon. Friend. He would 
reserve himself for another opportunity 
if he might say so. But reference had 
been made to the largeness of these 
Supplementary Estimates. He must 
ask his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) and the 
House to recognize the great zeal of the 
permanent officers of the Treasury who 
had assisted him in the preparation of 
these Estimates. Though those officers 
were thoroughly loyal to every Govern- 
ment, and it was by their assistance that 
he was enabled to lay Estimates on the 
Table a few months earlier than usual, 
yet he would remind the House there 
must necessarily be less foresight than 
if they were presented in April. He did 
not apologize for the Supplementary Esti- 
mates. Itwasthe duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to submit Estimates 
which he believed would be sufficient 
for the purpose; but, on the other hand, 
it was not his duty to make allowance 
for contingencies which he had not fully 
in view and which he did not believe 
would require expenditure. No doubt 
the largest demand of the Government 
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was for Public Works, but they would 
explain themselves. It would be seen 
that they had been obliged to ask for a 
large additional Vote for the Courts of 
Justice. It would be recollected that 
towards the end of last Session he stated 
that he would have to ask for a further 
sum early this Session, if he found 
greater energy used by the contractor 
in order to forward the work. He 
thought his hon. Friend would recollect 
that he distinctly gave notice of the 
probability of that demand. There was 
also a large sum for the purpose of pro- 
viding further accommodation for the 
War Department. He thought there 
were very few hon. Members who were 
not aware of the difficulty of the War 
Department at the present time and who 
would not admit that the Government 
were compelled to find accommodation to 
relieve that Department from the pre- 
sent crowding of clerks and servants. 
There was also a Vote of £59,000 for 
the purchase of land in Great George 
Street and King Street, but his right 
hon. Friend would explain that. With 


regard to the other items in the account, 
he hoped the House would allow him 
to explain them when the House went 


into Committee. They were very nu- 
merous. Some of the items would be 
explained by his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies (Mr. J. 
Lowther); £30,000 would be asked for 
the suppression of the Slave Trade. 
That item was explained in the Esti- 
mates themselves. He would not now 
detain the House, but when these Esti- 
mates were arrived at he would be happy 
to give satisfactory information with re- 
gard to them. 

Mr. DODSON said, it was desirable 
that, as far as possible, expenditure 
should be submitted in one Estimate 
at the commencement of the year, and 
it should be as exact as possible. He 
had drawn the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer two years ago to the grow- 
ing tendency of these Supplementary 
Estimates for the Civil Service. Within 
the last few years they had increased 
considerably. In 1870-1 they amounted 
to £447,000; in 1871-2 to £419,000; 
in 1872-3 to £298,000; in 1873-4, 
when there was a change of Government, 
to £648,000; in 1874-5 to £1,267,000, 
but £500,000 of this sum was paid over 
in aid of local rates; in 1875-6 to 
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£597,000; while in 1876-7, as far ag 
they knew, they amounted to no less 
than £762,000. This was a question 
quite distinct from that of amount of 
expenditure. It was a question of care 
and accuracy in framing the Estimates 
for the year, and of firmness in ad- 
hering to them. Some Supplementary 
Estimates were almost inevitable, but 
they should discourage the growing 
tendency of these Estimates as much as 
possible. 

Mr. DILLWYN believed that the 
practice of surrendering balances into 
the Exchequer explained to some ex- 
tent the increase of Supplementary 
Estimates. He, therefore, complained 
not so much of the Supplementary 
Estimates as of the amount of the 
Estimates in gross. The Revenue did 
not increase to the same extent as the 
Expenditure, and if that state of things 
continued, everybody could see what 
the result would be. He _ strongly 
recommended that a small Committee 
should be appointed which should sit 
upstairs and check the Estimates with 
the Government. It was impossible for 
private Members to criticize them with 
any effect when they were introduced 
in the House. 

Srr WILLIAM FRASER thought 
that the division of responsibility be- 
tween the Government and a Committee 
sitting upstairs would hardly recommend 
itself to the prudence of the House, 
neither would it answer in its working. 
He wished, however, to put a question 
to the Government on a particular point 
—namely, why the Report of a Com- 
mittee appointed by the Queen to in- 
quire into the condition of the War 
Office and the Horse Guards had not 
been laid on the Table, so as to enable 
the House to judge whether those build- 
ings were or were not in a fit state for 
habitation ? 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
maintained that if the various annual Es- 
timates were drawn out with that careful 
exactness which ought to follow from an 
accurate acquaintance with the require- 
ments of the several Services, there would 
be no necessity for having Supplemen- 
tary Estimates to anything like the ex- 
tent to which they had been carried 
within the last seven years; and he re- 
garded that practice as an indication of 
insufficient information and defective 
control on the part of the Government, 
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as to whether the requirements of the 
public service, when the original Esti- 
mates were framed, had been duly at- 
tended to by the responsible Heads of 
Departments. It was clear upon the 
face of it, either that less money than was 
necessary to carry on the public service 
had been voted lastyear, orthat the House 
was now called on to provide funds for 
purposes which, in the main, could have 
been forseen or might have been post- 
poned; and it would have been better 
had the difficulty been boldly faced either 
by increasing the grants when the origi- 
nal Estimates were prepared, or by re- 
fusing the requests in the Supplementary 
Estimates for more money. It was most 
objectionable to permit officers of the Go- 
vernment, nominally under the control of 
the Treasury and of that House, to spend 
money in excess of the sums voted, and 
then to come to this House in the 
last month of the year to grant ad- 
ditional funds, and thus constrain the 
House of Commons to recognise the 
exercise of a power which was quite 
illegal. They ought to have an inquiry 
of a very stringent nature made when- 
ever they had a Supplementary Esti- 
mate placed before the House. At the 
time that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer Sup- 
plementary Estimates were rare. Un- 
happily a remark made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
London University (Mr. Lowe) of the 
necessity for Supplementary Estimates 
had, he feared, led to the Departmental 
Heads making out these additional 
money demands to a greater extent than 
in former years. He deprecated in the 
strongest manner throwing on the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury the sole respon- 
sibility for explaining the Civil Service 
expenditure. This was a task too great 
for any one mind to perform. He held 
that the Vice President of the Council 
should explain the Educational Esti- 
mates; and the Under Secretaries of 
State for the Colonies and Foreign Af- 
fairs those relating to the Colonial and 
Diplomatic Services; the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer those of the Revenue 
Departments; that the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works ought to give an ac- 
count of the expenditure of his Depart- 
ment; the Postmaster General, in turn, 
should give a similar account, explaining 
to the House the details of the extensive 
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and varied operations of his office; and 
so on through the different Departments. 
He also thought there should be, instead 
of a verbal explanation, a printed state- 
ment from each Department of the varia- 
tions in the proposed expenditure on 
each Service, giving those minute details 
which require to be carefully studied at 
leisure in order to be properly under- 
stood. Without it the Estimates might 
in some respects be liable to misinter- 
pretation, and appear on audit to be 
falsified on account of the difficulty of 
deciding as to the exactness of the ap- 
propriation of each particular sum for 
the specific Service to which it applied. 
But the greatest and best remedy was 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
to examine the details and arrangement 
of the Estimates, and the explanations 
furnished; not with a view to relieve 
the Treasury of any responsibility; but 
rather to see that the Treasury had done 
their duty in controlling the expenditure 
and supervising the arrangements of the 
Estimates. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER observed that at least three 
questions had been raised in the course 
of that discussion. First, that some 
Minister of the Crown should make a 
general statement in regard to the Civil 
Service Estimates, as was done in con- 
nection with those applying to the Army 
and to the Navy; secondly, and it was 
not a new proposal, there was an argu- 
ment as to the propriety or impropriety 
of having Supplementary Estimates ; 
and, thirdly, a point which had been 
briefly raised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) was as to whether they were in 
a financial position this year to vote that 
sum of money. On that he must re- 
spectfully decline to be drawn into 
giving by anticipation something very 
like a Budget speech ; and although he 
might state that the Revenue had not 
been coming in under certain heads as 
satisfactorily as he had hoped, yet there 
were, on the other hand, several com- 
pensations. Therefore, he would not 
now take up that challenge further 
than to say that he had no reason to 
doubt that when they came to the end 
of the year they would be able to pre- 
sent a very fair result for the year; and 
as regarded those Supplementary Esti- 
mates they had reason to expect savings, 
and considerable savings. Then, with. 
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respect to Supplementary Estimates 
generally, he thought the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) put the case fairly when he 
said that if they adhered to the principle 
of surrendering every year the balance 
upon the Votes taken, they could not 
altogether avoid having Supplementary 
Estimates. No human being could well 
foresee at the beginning of the year 
everything that would come into the ex- 
penditure in the course of the year. 
‘When formerly they had the power of 
carrying over what was not spent in one 
year on a Vote to another, they might 
have been independent of such Supple- 
mentary Estimates by always keeping 
a balance in hand; but now the system, 
with the approval of the House, had 
been altered. Either provision must be 
made by Supplementary Estimates for 
unexpected expenditure, or the Govern- 
ment must ask at the beginning of the 
year for more than they wanted, which 
he was sure the House would agree 
with him in thinking was an objection- 
able course to adopt. A Minister who 
had £100,000 more at his disposal than 
he actually required, would be more 
likely to spend that sum than if he had 


the prospect of a Supplementary Esti- 


mate before his eyes. ‘Therefore, he did 
not disparage the remarks which had 
been made against Supplementary Esti- 
mates; on the contrary, he was glad to 
hear them, and he could assure the 
House that the Government were anxious 
to avoid Supplementary Estimates as 
much as possible. It was no doubt true, 
to a certain extent, as had been shown 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Chester (Mr. Dodson), that the 
Supplementary Estimates of the present 
Government were heavier than those of 
their Predecessors. For that, however, 
their Predecessors were in some degree 
responsible, having incurred liabilities 
for which they had not made sufficient 
provision. Another reason for the in- 
crease was that new services had been 
undertaken the exact expense of which 
it was not easy to estimate. In all these 
matters, however, inquiry was neces- 
sary and useful, and it would even be 
well if some hon. Member in the course 
of the Session would call attention to 
the growth of Civil Service expenditure. 
With regard to the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Rochester (Mr. Gold- 
smid) he would say that although it was 
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plausible enough, it was doubtful whe- 
ther it would really work well. He did 
not say it was not worth trying ; but, at 
any rate, it was an experiment that re- 
quired careful consideration. Indeed, 
his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) and he 
would consult together to see whether 
the experiment could be made. They 
had, of course, a general knowledge of 
the demands made on the public purse, 
and no doubt it would be possible for 
them to indicate where the excess and 
where the decrease under the various 
heads were to be found. But such a 
statement, he thought it right to say, 
could not go very deep, ranging as it 
would do from the construction of build- 
ings to our colonial policy, and the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury in attempting it 
might put the House into a somewhat 
inconvenient position. Any satisfactory 
discussion would be impossible on so 
shallow and superficial a statement as 
the one in question would necessarily 
be. But it was said the House did not 
want to enter into a discussion, but to 
have a general view of the financial 
situation, discovering the nature of the 
Estimates. Well, that was an object 
which could be better attained by a 
printed statement than by speeches in 
that House, and his hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury would this year, 
as he had done last, prepare a Paper 
showing in a convenient form the amount 
of the Civil Service expenditure, to- 
gether with the Estimates of the Re- 
venue Department for the past and 
coming years. He might add that his 
hon. Friend would also endeavour, in 
moving the Civil Service Estimates of 
the year, to make some general state- 
ment such as that suggested, though, of 
course, he would not be able to go very 
minutely into certain Votes. Under 
these circumstances, he hoped the hon. 
Member for Rochester would not press 
the Resolution, and that he would allow 
the House to go into Committee. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, that after 
the promise given by the right hon. 
Gentleman he would withdraw his Mo- 
tion. 


Civil Service Estimates. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. ; 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES AND REVE- 
NUE DEPARTMENTS, SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY ESTIMATES FOR 1876-7. 


SuppLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £12,887, Public Buildings. 

Mr. RAMSAY called attention to the 
charge of £50 made in connection with 
Broadmoor Lunatic Asylum, and ex- 
pressed an opinion that the question 
as to the future of that Institution 
ought properly to come on for discussion 
in connection with the Prisons Bill. The 
Report recently laid on the Table was 
made to show that Broadmoor was per- 
fect, but the fact was that criminal 
lunatics cost double there what they did 
in other prisons. He hoped that hon. 
Members generally would receive the 
Report before they concluded the con- 
sideration of the Prisons Bill. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
in fulfilment of the pledge he had given 
last Session he had caused an inquiry to 
be made by a Departmental Committee 
with regard to Broadmoor and that a 
Report very strongly in its favour had 
been the result. At the same time, there 
were one or two Papers, which would be 
published with the Report, taking great 
exception to Broadmoor in its present 
state. The Report was already on the 
Table of the House, and he would do all 
he could to hurry on the printing and 
distribution of it. Meanwhile, he would 
suggest that the proper time to discuss 
the question as to Broadmoor would be 
when the Estimate relating to the Asy- 
lum came before the Committee. 

Mr. CHILDERS inquired generally 
with regard to the Supplemental Esti- 
mates, whether they would add to the 
total actual charge under the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates, or whether there would 
be savings to set against them ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
the savings would be considerable, but 
he could not at present say what they 
would amount to. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK called attention 
to the explanation in the Estimates with 
regard to the Vote—namely, ‘various 
unforeseen special works of a costly 
character have become necessary during 
the year.” He asked what they were, 
and why they had not been foreseen ? 

Mr. ADAM also asked for an expla- 
nation. 
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Mr. GERARD NOEL, in reply, enu- 
merated a number of special works. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK complained 
that what had passed did not reach hon. 
Members who were sitting a short dis- 
tance from the Table. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £4,200, Furniture of Public 
Offices. 

Mr. JAMES asked why £743 had 
been expended on the official residence 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
£1,376 on that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, buildings that could not be 
expected to remain standing for very 
long. With regard to the official resi- 
dence of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
there had been a considerable outlay 
upon it when the present Government 
came into office, and he wished to know 
how it was that an additional expendi- 
ture of such a large amount had already 
become necessary ? 

Mr. MONK objected to the expen- 
diture of £500 on the new Offices of the 
Charity Commissioners. The House on 
a former occasion affirmed the principle 
that the Charity Commission should be 
carried on without expense to the tax- 
payers, and he wished to know why it 
had not been acted upon ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, the idea of going to live at 
his official residence in Downing Street 
had never occurred to him till the close 
of last Session, when it became neces- 
sary to make different arrangements in 
consequence of the retirement from the 
House of his noble Friend at the head 
of the Government, and it became evi- 
dent to him (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) that it would be impossible to 
carry on the business of his office, living 
at a distance from it, without great in- 
convenience to himself and others. As 
to the furniture of the residence, the 
principle on which it should be dealt 
with had been settled a good many years 
ago, when his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
lived in it, when it was arranged that 
the furniture should be provided by the 
Office of Works, and that each suc- 
ceeding occupant, on leaving, should be 
charged the difference between the value 
of the furniture when he came in and 
when he went out. He might add that 
while his right hon. Friend resided there 
the new Foreign and Colonial Offices 
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were in course of construction. The old 
Colonial Office having been pulled down, 
and it having been found necessary to 
make some temporary structural arrange- 
ments for the accommodation of clerks, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave up 
the use of his house for the purpose. 
When, however, the new offices were 
finished the clerks left, the house became 
vacant, and it became, of course, neces- 
sary to go to some expense to remove 
the temporary erections and render the 
house fit for living purposes. As to the 
houses having been practically con- 
demned, he could only say that they 
were in the position of threatened men 
who were said to live long, for although 
the time would, no doubt, come when 
they would have to be swept away, he 
was informed that many persons were 
willing to take them on long leases and 
to give large sums for them, on the 
prospect of their continuing to stand for 
a considerable time. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK asked for an 
explanation of the item of £400 for the 
Treasury Solicitor’s office. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he fully 
concurred with the hon. Member for 
Gloucestershire (Mr. Monk) as to the 
expediency, of securing a sufficient in- 
come from the funds of the charities to 
meet the expenses of the Charity Com- 
mission, and if the hon. Gentleman 
would produce a scheme which would 
be acceptable to the country, he could 
assure him it would receive the best at- 
tention of the Government. In reply to 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Fins- 
bury, he had to state that the duties of 
Solicitor to the Treasury had of late 
considerably increased, and that it had, 
in consequence, been found necessary to 
provide in his office additional accom- 
modation. 

In reply to Mr. James, 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, that the 
furniture in two or three of the rooms 
in the official residence of the First 
Lord of the Treasury was in a very 
dilapidated state, but that there had 
been no extravagant expenditure in 
restoring or replacing it. 

Vote agreed to. 

(3.) £3,440, Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. ADAM remarked that full ex- 
planations ought to be given as to why 


there was such an increase in the ex- 
pense incurred in the ordinary mainte- 
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nance and repair of the Houses, and as 
to the special works, the necessity for 
which was, according to the Papers be- 
fore the House, not apparent when the 
original estimates were framed. The 
original Vote amounted to £7,583. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL explained. 
Amongst other items there was £105 
for the ‘‘ prison in the House.” £30 
had been expended on the Ladies’ Gal- 
lery. Other sums had been expended 
upon the division bells, the Victoria 
Tower, the repair of the pinnacles of, 
after the squall in January, which cost 
£350, the Serjeant-at-Arms’ house, and 
rooms for the Members of the Govern- 
ment. £1,000 of the sum which the 
House was asked to vote was excess in 
ordinary maintenance and repair. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER complained 
that, notwithstanding the newspaper 
paragraphs which appeared every Feb- 
ruary announcing extensive embellish- 
ments and improvements in the Houses 
of Parliament, nothing was ever seen by 
hon. Members which would account for 
the expenditure, which he believed was 
greater than need be incurred. There was 
a great deal of money wasted on public 
buildings ; private individuals were able 
to get their work done cheaper than the 
Office of Works. 

Mr. RYLANDS suggested that there 
should in future be an Appendix to the 
Estimates, giving the particulars of any 
additional expenditure that might be 
proposed. How long a time had elapsed 
since anyone had been committed to the 
prison room? Until that moment he 
had not been aware of the existence of 
such a place. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, no one 
had been committed to the prison room 
for many years ; in fact, since 1848. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
was of opinion that some of the Votes 
were not of so urgent a nature that they 
might not very well be postponed till 
next year. Such was the case, for in- 
stance, with respect to the prison, which, 
it appeared, had not been occupied for a 
long time, and the oak panel in the 
Dining-room. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, his noble 
Friend had asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether the Vote for £600 for the 
oak panelling in the Dining-room could 
not be postponed. He also wished to 
know whether the Dining-room Commit- 
tee had been consulted'on the matter? 
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Mr. GERARD NOEL said, the ex- 
penditure had been authorized by his 
Predecessor in office. 

Mr. ADAM said, he had never heard 
that £600, or any other sum, was to be 
spent on the decorations of the Dining- 
room. If such a sum were to be ex- 
pended at all, he thought it might be 
applied to a more useful purpose. 

Sirk ANDREW LUSK complained 
that sums were asked for executing 
“certain special works,” and expressed 
a hope that more precise information 
would be given. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL promised that 
a more detailed statement should be 
given next year. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £3,524, New Home and Colonial 
Offices. 

(5.) £1,490, National Gallery En- 
largement. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he wished to 
be informed whether it was the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
proceed at once with the extension of 
the National Gallery; whether it would 
be necessary to purchase more ground ; 
and whether proper precautions had 
been taken to preserve the building 
from the risk of fire ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL was of opinion 
that there was at present ample accom- 
modation in the National Gallery, and 
there was as yet no intention on the part 
of the Government to enlarge the build- 
ing. Precautions had been taken against 
fire, and he believed the whole of the 
ground required had been purchased ; 
but he was not able to give a positive 
answer at present upon the point. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £1,800, Harbours, &c., under the 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. SHAW- LEFEVRE inquired 
whether the amount under the Vote, 
£1,200, covered the damage done to 
Dover Harbour by the late storm? He 
also wished for an explanation respect- 
ing the purchase of land in connection 
with Harwich Harbour ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY re- 
gretted to state that the estimate for 
Dover Harbour was only a temporary 
one, pending the report of the civil 
engineer. As soon as the storm had 
taken place Sir John Hawkshaw was 
sent down to Dover to report; but he 
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declined to do so, on the ground that it 
was impossible for him to make any 
accurate estimate of the damage during 
the present season of the year. Conse- 
quently it was impossible to insert in the 
Estimate for the current year the total 
expense of restoring the pier to its 
former condition. In Harwich Har- 
bour works were going on which ren- 
dered necessary the acquisition in 1866 
of the land referred to, certain expenses 
in respect of which had now to be 
met. 

Mr. WHITWELL asked whether any 
enlargement of Dover Harbour, apart 
from repairs, would be made by the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own authority, 
without the plans being submitted to 
Parliament ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: Cer- 
tainly not. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £40,975, New Courts of Justice 
and Offices. 

Mr. ADAM presumed this Estimate 
was due to the judicious threat made by 
the Secretary to the Treasury last year, 
that in case the contractors did not pro- 
ceed properly with their work he would 
enforce penalties upon them. It would 
be interesting to the Committee to know 
what progress had been made, and when 
they might look for the completion of 
the work. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, he had 
been over the whole building with Mr. 
Street, the architect, who showed that 
the works were going on very favour- 
ably. It was expected that the eastern 
portion of the building would be com- 
pleted by the end of the year. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER protested 
against the designs of the building so 
far as they had gone. They comprised, 
in his opinion, the worst specimens of 
modern Gothic that could be found. 
There was a large number of small 
carvings on all sides of the building. 
They covered a very large surface, and 
cost an enormous sum of money. They 
professed to be ornamental; but, in his 
view, they were not really so. He hoped 
that the First Commissioner of Works 
would go over the building and endea- 
vour to diminish the number of these 
so-called ornaments. 

Mr. CHARLEY hoped that the Go- 
vernment would press forward these 
buildings with all possible speed. 
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Mr. GERARD NOEL said, the Com- 
mittee might depend upon it that the 
Government would do all in its power to 
‘expedite the work. As to the observa- 
tions of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Wexford (Sir George Bowyer), the 
elevation was settled, and nothing was 
so costly as to make alterations in a 
design once in progress. He could 
not therefore undertake to make any 
change. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £69,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1877, for the Acquisition of Land and Houses 
as a Site for Public Offices.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked how much 
of this sum was for the payment of the 
site at present occupied by the Canada 
Government Buildings, in King Street, 
Westminster? A worse built or more 
inconvenient building, he thought, could 
hardly be devised. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, a Vote 
of £30,000 had been taken last Session, 
and now a Supplementary Vote of 
£69,000 was asked for the same pur- 
pose. He wished to know whether there 
was such an immediate necessity for the 
purchase of this land as to require a 
Supplementary Estimate instead of being 
included in the Estimates for the coming 
year ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the nego- 
tiations with regard to the purchase 
happened before the present First Com- 
missioner of Works entered upon his 
office. The Government had the offer of 
the Canada Government Buildings under 
circumstances, which rendered their 
prompt decision necessary to the pur- 
chase. The value of the property was 
fixed by arbitration—namely, £49,629. 
The property, which covered a large 
space of ground, formed a large contri- 
bution towards the completeness of the 
plan of the Government Offices. There 
were other premises purchased for the 
same purpose—namely, those at No. 23, 
Great George Street, the value of which 
was fixed by arbitration at £19,771. 
In both cases it was a necessary con- 
dition of purchase that the sum should 
be paid during the present financial 
year. 
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part of the expense incurred was not for 
the land, but for ths buildings which 
stood upon it. Canada Buildings were 
almost new buildings, and they proved 
one of the worst purchases ever made by 
the Government. He did not think the 
property was worth a third of the money 
they had paid for it. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that Canada Buildings had 
been purchased as a site for offices, it 
being covered with old and poor build- 
ings which would have to be replaced. 
If the Government had waited until the 
buildings had been pulled down and 
replaced by others of greater value the 
price would have been higher. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked, whether the 
Government regarded this purchase as 
the beginning of a scheme for purchasing 
the whole block of buildings down to 
Great George Street ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, various proposals had been 
made at different times for effecting the 
purpose referred to by the hon. Gentle- 
man, and last year the Government 
brought in a Bill for the purpose. No- 
tice of that Bill having been given, 
a deputation of the inhabitants of the 
district made strong remonstrances on 
the subject, and it was clear that 
very heavy expenditure would have 
to be incurred in purchasing the pro- 
perty if it were to be bought by com- 
pulsory purchase, as part of a great 
scheme. The Government did not think 
it was necessary to proceed with the 
work at the time, and they therefore 
abandoned the Bill, although they were 
not prepared to say it might not in 
time be desirable to carry out the work. 
In the meantime, certain small por- 
tions of the property had been offered 
for sale, and that fact having been 
brought under the notice of the Govern- 
ment, they thought it would be wise to 
purchase houses or buildings on the spot 
when opportunities occurred. If they 
did not do so, as he had before observed, 
buildings of a more expensive kind 
might be erected in their place, and 
thus the price of the property might be 
greatly enhanced if it should be deter- 
mined hereafter to extend the public 
offices to Great George Street. The 
property which the Govsmanssiit had 
purchased would be valuable, even if it 





should not be wanted for the purpose of 
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public offices. Having obtained it under 
arbitration, they had given no higher 
price for it than anybody else would 
have given. 

Mr. MUNDELLA thought the right 
hon. Gentleman could not know Canada 
Buildings. He must again say they 
were not old houses, but new offices, and 
of the very best description. 

Mr. RYLANDS protested against 
Parliament being committed to this 
large expenditure before it had been 
consulted upon the subject. It would 
have been much fairer if the Govern- 
ment had proceeded with their Bill and 
challenged the opinion of the House on 
the subject. Every plot the Govern- 
ment bought raised the value of the 
remainder of the property. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE was of opi- 
nion that the course adopted by the 
Government was unwise. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 96; 
Noes 61: Majority 35. 


(9.) £47,000, Purchase of Winchester 
House. 


Str WILLIAM FRASER observed 
from a Note appended to this Estimate 
that the above ‘‘sum was required to 
enable the Commissioners of Public 
Works to purchase Winchester House, 
situated in St. James’s Square, for the 
accommodation of the War Depart- 


ment.” That raised a very important 
question—namely, whether it was de- 
sirable to continue the War Office and 
the Horse Guards on the present site. 
Two Committees had, he believed, con- 
demned in strong terms the condition of 
the buildings of the War Office, and he 
objected to a valuable body of men 
having to do their work in premises 
which were in a state which was calcu- 
lated to breed a pestilence. When the 
Reports of the two Committees to which 
he had referred were on the Table, he 
thought he should be able to show that 
the War Office was not fit for human 
habitation. He believed the state of 
its foundations had caused sickness, 
misery, and in many cases even death 
to the persons employed there. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, that as 
to the sanitary condition of the War 
Office, the hon. Baronet would be able 
to judge from the Report of the Com- 
mittee, which would be laid upon the 
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Table. But even if a new War Office 

had been decided upon, many years 

must elapse before it could be completed, 

and in the meantime the purchase of* 
Winchester House would enable a con- 

siderable saving to be effected by the 

concentration of outlying departments, for 

the accommodation of which, at present, 

the Department was paying rent. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he did not ob- 
ject to a fair price being given for Win- 
chester House if it was necessary for 
the public service; but it appeared to 
him that the principal object of this Vote 
was to provide funds for the new Bishop- 
ric of St. Albans. The price was far 
in excess of the highest bid offered at 
the attempted sale, and he should like 
to know upon what calculation the sum 
had been arrived at? Several Govern- 
ments had had before them the question 
whether the extension of our public 
offices should be in the direction of 
Great George Street or in the direction 
of Pall Mall, or towards the Embank- 
ment, and he would suggest the appoint- 
ment of a Committee or Commission to 
consider that question. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY admitted 
that the present War Office could never 
be made a decent and satisfactory place 
for the purpose, and justified the pur- 
chase of Winchester House in the mean- 
time, on the ground that additional ac- 
commodation was required, not merely 
for those presently employed at the War 
Office, but with the view of bringing 
together those who were employed inout- 
lying branches of the Office, such as Vic- 
toria Street and New Street, with which, 
as matters stood, it was very inconve- 
nient to hold the necessary communica- 
tion. If it was taken, they would at 
once save office rent to the amount of 
£1,675. He looked forward to the 
building at no distant date, of a new 
War Office more worthy of the country. 
That, however, was a matter of the 
future; the providing of additional ac- 
commodation was a matter of present 
necessity, the state of things at the 
present buildings being intolerable ; and 
he believed that if they looked at it 
merely as a property investment Sir 
Henry Hunt had arranged the purchase 
of Winchester House on very favourable 
terms. He hoped the House would 
sanction the Vote. 

Mr. MUNDELLA urged, that as the 
existing War Office could never be made 
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a decent place for the purpose, the 
proper course would be, not to go on 
_buying houses for the business of the 
Department, but to set about erecting a 
new Office at once. It would cost some 
thousands of pounds simply to fit up 
Winchester House when they got pos- 
session of it. 

GrveRAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
deprecated the purchase of Winchester 
House, inasmuch as it would delay the 
obtaining of a proper building. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that hon. Mem- 
bers seemed to concur in the desirability 
of having a new War Office, but that 
could not be carried out just now, and 
as increased accommodation for War 
Office clerks was necessary, he thought 
the purchase of Winchester House was 
desirable. It had been purchased at 
what he believed to be a fair price, 
and if they wanted to sell it at some 
future time it would fetch nearly the 
price now given, and probably more. 

Mr. CHILDERS again wished to 
know whether the building had been 
put up for sale by public auction, and 
what was the highest genuine bid; also 
whether the Government would at 
once take up the question as to the 
direction which the extension of the 
public buildings should take—whether 
it should be in the direction of Great 
George Street or that of Pall Mall. 

Mr. WHITWELL thought it was 
desirable to set about building a new 
War Office immediately, and that ad- 
ditional expenditure for accommodation 
should be authorized only on that un- 
derstanding. The present building was 
not only unhealthy, but inconvenient 
and costly in the working of business ; 
the labour saved would pay much of the 
new expenditure. He reminded the 
Government that there was a large avail- 
able space for building purposes in the 
neighbourhood of the India House. 

Mr. MOWBRAY remarked that the 
reason Winchester House did not last 
year realize the value which was placed 
upon it was that there happened to be 
at the time it was put up four houses 
for sale in St. James’s Square. Having 
had an opportunity of considering the 
subject on the side of the vendor, al- 
though he was not in a position to state 
the highest bid for Winchester House, 
he could tell what was the reserve price. 
The reserve price was £50,000, and 
that was considerably below the re- 


Mr. Mundelia 


{COMMONS} 
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serve price which the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, on very competent ad- 
vice, fixed in 1875. He thought the 
Government had selected a very fortu- 
nate time for the purchase, and had 
made that purchase on judicious terms. 
Considering its large extent, the good 
frontage, the valuable character of the 
building, and the fact that it covered an 
area exceeding a quarter of an acre of 
ground, he was of opinion that the Go- 
vernment had made a good investment. 

Mr. MUNDELLA trusted that the 
Government would be content with their 
bargain, and not spend more money on 
the house, but put it into the market 
and proceed with the building of a new 
War Office. 

Mr. GREGORY expressed approval 
of the purchase and disapproval of the 
proposal to appoint a Commission. 

Mr. MUNTZ, in the interests of pub- 
lic business, advised the building of a 
new Office. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £3,000, Light Houses Abroad. 


Mr. MACDONALD wished to know 
what sort of a fog-horn it was contem- 
plated to erect off Cape Race (the pur- 
pose for which the Vote was asked), 
whether it was one of the more modern 
fog-horns, and at what distance it could 
be heard ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
the fog-horn it was proposed to erect 
was one of the most recent and approved 
description. It was impossible for him 
to say at what distance it could be heard, 
but he believed it would be heard two 
or three miles against the wind. A 
great deal would depend, of course, on 
the state of the atmosphere and the di- 
rection of the wind. 

Mr. MACDONALD desired to know 
whether it was a steam fog-horn ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY believed 
that it was blown by steam. 


. Vote agreed to. 


(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£21,180, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1877, for British Embassy Houses and 
Legation and Consular Buildings.” 


Mr. RYLANDS said, that this Vote 
was put down as being— 
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“ required for the purchase of Baron Reinach’s 
house as a residence for Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Rome, together with an adjoining strip 
of land in the Via Palestro.” 


It might be supposed from that that this 
was the whole sum required for the re- 
sidence; but in the Estimates of the 
present year a further sum of £12,000 
was demanded to complete the purchase 
and for the alterations of the Embassy 
house. He objected to the Vote. The 
rent which had been paid for the Em- 
bassy house hitherto was £1,200 a-year. 
and in his opinion it was better to con- 
tinue to pay this sum, than to enter into 
an indefinite expenditure in the purchase 
of a house. He would give an instance 
of what had occurred in a similar case. 
In 1848 a first Vote of £10,000 was 
taken for an Embassy house at Constan- 
tinople. That expenditure went on, and 
up to 1869 we had spent on the Embassy 
house at Constantinople, for building 
and in alterations a sum of no less than 
£150,226. This property was destroyed 
by fire through the gross neglect of those 
who had charge of it. In Paris during 
these 25 years the Embassy house had 
cost £77,749. In every year the charges 


for these Embassy houses were marvel- 


lous. It seemed as though the moment 
a building belonged to the Crown, it 
became the means of livelihood to a 
number of persons—architects, builders, 
furnishers, and others, who fastened 
upon it. In his opinion the more 
economical plan was to rent Embassy 
houses, and allow Ambassadors so much 
on account of rent. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would resist this Vote—first, be- 
cause it was bad policy to buy Embassy 
houses at all; secondly, because the 
Government had asked for a Supple- 
mentary Vote apart from the ordinary 
Estimates, for which there was not the 
least justification ; and, lastly, because 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
had laid the Estimate on the Table in 
such terms as would mislead the Com- 
mittee, inducing them to suppose it was 
the entire sum wanted, whereas it was 
only the beginning. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF, 
pointed out that the £21,000 now wanted 
was for the completion of the purchase, 
and the £12,000 referred to he believed 
was put down for work to be done to 
the house after that event. The site 
was specially well adapted for the pur- 
pose of an Embassy house. It was a 
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very valuable house, and he thought it 
of great importance that in every capital 
the British Embassy should be in one 
fixed place, instead of relying upon hired ° 
houses in different localities. He hoped 
the Committee would ratify the purchase, 
which would, he belieyed, be for the 
public advantage. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that, although 
he had no objection to accept the respon- 
sibility, the Estimate now under con- 
sideration was one which should be 
accounted for by the Office of Works, 
and not by the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. An arrangement had 
been made last year—though he did not 
think it a very good arrangement—by 
which certain houses were to be put 
under the Office of Works, and others 
under the Foreign Office. That arrange- 
ment had been tacitly sanctioned by the 
House, and it was no fault of his (Mr. 
Bourke) if the plan he had indicated 
had been carried into effect. The hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had 
hinted that Estimates of this description 
had been smuggled through the House ; 
but he (Mr. Bourke) could truthfully 
say that in the course of the three years 
during which he had occupied his pre- 
sent position, he had never, upon any 
occasion, attempted to smuggle through 
a Vote. This very question of buying 
Embassy houses had been considered by 
a Committee, of which the hon. Gentle- 
man to whom he referred was a Member; 
and, if he were not mistaken, that Com- 
mittee had reported that it was desirable 
on all occasions to buy such houses. 
Such a policy was, in his opinion, a very 
economical one, or otherwise there would 
be increased charges through the con- 
stant tendency to increased rents in 
foreign capitals. At Rome the site 
now acquired was a very valuable one, 
in a capital situation. The present 
house was a very poor one, and 
unless something had been done, Sir 
Augustus Paget must leave it for another 
house where there would be a large in- 
crease upon the sum now paid for rent, 
£1,200. By spending a sum which 
would represent £1,400 or £1,500 a-year, 
he believed a good arrangement would 
be made in the public interest. At the 
same time he must in candour admit 
that the sum now asked would not be 
sufficient, because, as the hon. Member 
had pointed out, there would be the 
furnishing. He thought, however, a 
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very good bargain had in this case been 
made. With respect to the expense of 
the Embassy house at Constantinople, 
the present Government were not re- 
sponsible for the whole of the expendi- 
ture incurred, and he could only say 
that he hoped they would be more for- 
tunate than thetr Predecessors in making 
their purchases. 

Mr. DODSON could not help thinking 
that if the Government speculated in 
purchasing houses in foreign capitals, 
they would be very likely to make bad 
bargains. The Embassy at Constanti- 
nople had been exceedingly expensive 
to build. It turned out to be badly 
built, and the repairs cost a very large 
sum indeed. The same thing might 
again happen, and he therefore believed 
it would be found much safer to rent 
premises for our Embassies. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF must 
remind the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Dodson) that the purchasing 
system was recommended by a Commit- 
tee, and was begun by the late Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman him- 


self (as Secretary to the Treasury) had 
purchased Embassy houses at Vienna 
and Washington. 


Dr. KENEALY concurred in the 
opinion that £21,000 should not have 
been expended on the purchase of an 
Embassy house at Rome, when the finest 
palace there could, he believed, he hired 
for £1,000 a-year. Was it not the fact, 
he should like to know, that nearly all 
the Representatives of the great Powers 
accredited to this country resided in 
houses not purchased, but hired from 
year to year? 

Mr. WHITWELL said, the Vote was 
proposed to be taken in an irregular 
way, and in a manner opposed to the 
general practice of the House. He 
should oppose it, as he saw in it the 
beginning of further expenditure. 

Str ANDREW LUSK desired to 
know why this Vote had been put into 
a Supplementary Estimate at all. He 
objected to vote money after the work 
was done, and then call it an ‘“ Esti- 
mate.” 

Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH said, 
it was not a Supplemental Estimate, but 
a Vote on Account. The Estimate was 
not sufficiently clear and full, and did 
not convey to the mind of any one read- 
ing it that it was a Supplemental Esti- 
mate without looking to the Estimates. 


Mr. Bourke 


{COMMONS} 
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Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER did not think it quite fair to call 
this a Vote on Account. So far as the 
transaction was concerned, it was a com- 
plete Vote for the purchase of a house, 
land, and garden. That was covered by 
£21,108. When they had got the house, 
some alterations would have to be made, 
which would amount to £12,000, and 
there would also be the cost of furnish- 
ing. It would be very inconvenient to 
insist that every expense incurred in 
such a matter must always be put in the 
main Estimates of the year. Such seru- 
pulous particularity would very often 
cost the country a great deal of money. 
Proposals of this kind were looked upon 
by the Government with jealousy, for it 
must be admitted that the arguments 
against them were not without force. 
With regard, however, to the remark 
that Rome might cease to be the 
capital, there was not, in the opinion 
of the Government, much reason to 
expect that result. There was, of 
course, the possibility that a house 
which suited one family might not suit 
another, but there might at the same 
time be weighty considerations in favour 
of securing a permanent residence. For 
example, a house might at present be 
worth £1,000 a-year which a few years 
hence would bring £1,500 or £2,000. 
All that could be done was to weigh the 
probabilities, and, doing that in the 
present case, Government had come to 
the conclusion that the purchase would 
be a very good bargain, and on that 
account, they recommended it should be 
carried out. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, what was com- 
plained of was that the Government had 
not given them a full Estimate, and the 
House ought to know what they were 
going to vote for the purpose. 

Caprain NOLAN mentioned that 
copies of the Supplementary Estimates 
seemed to be very scarce, for he and 
other hon. Members had not been able 
to get any, although they required them 
for the purpose of that discussion. Copies 
had, of course. been sent to the houses 
of hon. Members, but it was usual to 
count on being able to get others when 
they came to the House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH expressed regret 
at the scarcity and promised to commu- 
nicate with the Speaker, with whom it 
rested to determine the number of copies 
that should be printed, 
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Lorpv ELCHO thought it hard on the 
present Government that hon. Members 
opposite, and in particular the right hon. 

ember for Chester (Mr. Dodson) should 
object to this expenditure on principle, 
when the policy on which it proceeded 
was one which had been recommended 
by a Select Committee appointed at the 
instance of a Liberal Government, and 
consisting of 22 Members, of whom 12 
were Liberals, among whom were the 
hon. Member for Whitby (Mr. W. H. 
Gladstone), the then Member for Kil- 
marnock ee Bouverie), and the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn). 
He referred to the Select Committee of 
1871 on the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service, one of whose recommendations 
was—in the words of the Report—that 
it would be for the advantage of the 
public service to have permanent resi- 
dences for the heads of the Embassies. 
It was rather a strong proceeding for 
hon. Members on the Opposition benches 
to turn round against the Government 
and blame them for following a course 
they had themselves advised. He should 
vote with the Government. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 


proceed at present with these Estimates 
after what had been stated as to the im- 
possibility of obtaining copies? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that really the hon. Mem- 
ber had the greatest genius for obstruc- 


tion. Copies of the Estimates had been 
distributed to all hon. Members, and 
while it was a matter for regret that 
there were not others to be got, it must 
be assumed that they had made them- 
selves acquainted with the contents of 
the Paper, and it was too much to ask 
that the Business of the House should 
be stopped because they had not brought 
their copies down with them. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, the scarcity 
arose from there being so large an at- 
tendance of hon. Members. Many hon. 
Members did not bring their copies 
with them, because they wanted to 
keep them for other years for refer- 
ence, and they trusted to be able 
to obtain other copies at the House. 
With regard to the remarks of the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho), he wished to say for his 
part that he did not object to the Vote 
on principle, but because there was no 
information before the Committee as 


VOL. CCXXXII, [rump szntzs.] 
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to the gross sum which would be re- 
quired. 

Mrz. MACDONALD also complained 
that copies were not to be had for the 
use of hon. Members. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 167; 
Noes 53: Majority 114. 


(12.) £700, Treasury. 


(13.) £10,810, Foreign Office. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON pointed out 
that the commercial department of this 
Office wanted revision, and asked whe- 
ther the appointment of the additional 
Assistant Under Secretary of State would 
effect that object, or whether his atten- 
tion would be limited to the legal busi- 
ness of the Office ? 

Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that the Vote was required for the salary 
of an additional Assistant Under Secre- 
tary of State. As there had been a re- 
modelling of the whole of the work of 
the Foreign Office, he should be glad to 
know whether the Memorandum would 
be laid before the House, in order that 
it might know whether the power and 
influence of the political Under Secretary 
of the Foreign Office had not been pre- 
judicially diminished. 

Mr. HAYTER said, the Eastern ne- 
gotiations would naturally cause an in- 
crease in the telegraph expenses, but 
the additional sum required—£8,510— 
seemed excessive, and required expla- 
nation. 

Mr. JAMES said, that concurrently 
with the increase in the telegraph 
charges there had been an increase of 
£1,100 in the travelling expenses of 
messengers and couriers. He would 
like to hear the reason for that increase. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that the new 
arrangement of the Office had nothing to 
do with the commercial department. He 
had not seen the Memorandum to which 
allusion had been made by the hon. 
Member for Christchurch (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff), but there was a Minute 
which he did not think the House would 
care to see. Thechange made had been 
recommended by a Committee which sat 
last year to consider the subject, and had 
the effect of assimilating the practice of 
the Foreign Office to that which pre- 
vailed at the Colonial Office. With re- 
ference to the telegraphs, the enormous 
addition which had been necessarily 


2M 
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made to the service last year had caused 
great expense. Each telegram sent to 
Turkey, to Russia, or other foreign 
countries was very costly, and a great 
number had frequently to be sent daily. 
The same observation applied to the 
item in respect of messages, there hav- 
ing been a larger number than usual 
despatched to the East. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF hoped 
that the Minute would be laid on the 
Table, as he believed that certain offi- 
cials at the Foreign Office exercised their 
influence badly, and therefore he hoped 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would allow a Committee to be appointed 
to inquire into all the arrangements at 
the Foreign Office. 


Vote agreed to. 
(14.) £826, Colonial Office. 


(15.) £15,796, Board of Trade. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL said, that the item 
they were now asked to vote was likely 
to be an annual charge under the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, and was incurred in 
order that they might do for reckless 
and dishonest shipowners what prudent 
and honest shipowners did for them- 
selves. As they were asked for such a 
large sum they should at least be satis- 
fied that some good work was done for 
the money. There were 11 highly-paid 
gentlemen who were appointed to the 
principal ports to see that the Merchant 
Shipping Act was carried out, and from 
the result of personal visits made to 
many sea-ports during the Recess, he 
could not find that they had done any- 
thing at all. The impression on his 
mind was that these gentlemen regarded 
their salaries of £600 or £800 a-year as 
a pension to retire into private life rather 
than as salaries for which they were to do 
work. It was just possible that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Presidentofthe Board 
of Trade might haye fuller and better in- 
formation, and he (Mr. Plimsoll) would 
give him the opportunity of stating it. 
There were a few questions which he 
wished to put to the right hon. Gentle- 
man—namely, whether it had been an 
instruction to those highly-paid officers 
to see that the vessels were not over- 
loaded, and whether they had been in- 
structed to make a systematic examina- 
tion of the load-line, and whether they 
had been told that in the event of the 
load-line not being sufficient they were 


Mr. Bourke 


{COMMONS} 
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to communicate with the owners. He 
was certain that if those instructions 
had been given they had been disre- 
garded. Secondly, he would ask whether 
any instructions had been given to our 
Consuls in foreign ports to see that the 
load-lines of vessels were not submerged; 
thirdly, whether those gentlemen who 
had been appointed at large salaries had 
made a systematic examination of the 
2,400 disclassed vessels, the names of 
which he sent to the Board of Trade at 
the close of last Session, together with 
the dates they were last examined. In 
some cases 8, 10, and 11 years had 
elapsed. Were any means adopted to 
see that these chief surveyors did any- 
thing for their money? There was an 
item for £600 for survey in foreign 
ports of vessels with grain cargoes, and 
it did not seem to be large considering 
the beneficial result of such regulations; 
but it was to be regretted and he should 
like to know why the examination of 
ships was not carried out in more ports. 
He believed the outlay had produced 
most beneficial results, and that the 
country would not grudge a much larger 
sum. 

Srr CHARLES ADDERLEY said, he 
was sure the Committee would be very 
glad to see that the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) had not relaxed 
in his vigilance upon this subject. He 
seemed to complain of the expense under 
the Act of last year, but the principle 
of the Act—namely, that officers of the 
Board of Trade should watch that vessels 
did not leave port improperly loaded— 
must have been a much cheaper plan 
than the plan of the hon. Member—that 
the Government should undertake the 
survey of every ship which left these 
shores. As to the question whether the 
16 (not 11) principal Inspectors or Sur- 
veyors had ‘“‘done anything for their 
money,” the hon. Member must on this 
point have been less vigilant than usual, 
or he would have seen a Return lately 
laid on the Table, which showed exactly 
what they had been doing during the 
three months since the passing of the Act. 
These gentlemen had done a great deal, 
and from every quarter of the Kingdom 
he had received from shipowners unani- 
mous testimony to the activity of these 
officers and the tact as well as efficiency 
with which they had performed their 
duties. He could not exactly state the 
number of ships they‘had detained, still 
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less the number they had prevented from 
leaving port overloaded or improperly 
loaded. But one fact was significant, 
that of the ships they had detained as 
unseaworthy, several were ships classed 
at different offices, including Lloyd’s. 
This fact was also so far satisfactory 
that it showed the House did not go 
far wrong in passing the Act in the 
shape it was passed last year. The 
hon. Member asked whether the Sur- 
veyors marked the owner’s load-line 
of every ship which left this country. 
Whenever a ship was detected starting 
with her load-line below smooth water, 
it was the duty of the Surveyors to report; 
but he could not undertake to say that 
they had recorded the load-line of every 
ship leaving this country, still less that 
this was done in the case of British 
vessels loading abroad. Such a task 
would be impossible, and even dan- 
gerous. As to the stowage of grain car- 
goes abroad, the Reports which reached 
him were as satisfactory as could be 
expected, and the number of ports 
from which these Reports came was 
ample. The hon. Member seemed to 
think that the £600 which appeared in 
the Estimate for watching the stowage 
of grain cargoes covered the whole year, 
whereas it was only for three months, 
and the estimated cost of the whole year 
was £2,000. The list of disclassed ves- 
sels supplied by the hon. Member had 
been carefully looked into and considered. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, he could not 
concur with the right hon. Gentleman as 
to the success of the working of the Act, 
and he regarded the appointments of these 
Inspectors as having been unwisely made. 
He considered they had not done their 
work as efficiently as they ought. The 
general question, however, could not be 
discussed on the Supplementary Esti- 
mates, otherwise he should be prepared 
todo so. The country did not receive 
anything like the benefit it ought to re- 
ceive from the large expenditure in- 
curred. 

Mr. D. JENKINS asked if the 50 
per cent of the vessels stopped were un- 
seaworthy ? 

‘Srrm CHARLES ADDERLEY replied, 
that he had not so stated. 

Mr. CHILDERS called the attention 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the result of taking the Vote in the pre- 
sent form. We should be actually adding 
to the aggregate vote far more than was 
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required, instead of showing the increase 
on the item and abating the savings on 
others within the Vote. He suggested 
that the right hon. Gentleman should in 
future refer such matters to the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts for their con- 
sideration. It was not right that the 
Estimates should be thus swelled. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, this was a technical ques- 
tion, but it ought to be looked to. Under 
ordinary circumstances the Government 
would not have introduced the Vote, but 
here it was necessary. 

Mr. NORWOOD remarked that it was 
a discouragement to public officers when 
reflections were made upon their conduct, 
no reasons being assigned for such re- 
flections. As the hon. Member for 
Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) had given 
an opinion as to the uselessness of Sur- 
veyors, he was bound to state the grounds 
on which that opinion was based. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, that he had 
been misunderstood. He did not say 
that our Surveyors were useless, but only 
that they did not perform their duties as 
efficiently as they ought. He might add 
that the Act of last year was not passed 
to give the President of the Board of 
Trade an opportunity of congratulating 
himself, or the shipowners an opportu- 
nity of congratulating the President of 
the Board of Trade. It was passed with 
the view of instituting a more serious 
and searching inquiry into unseaworthy 
ships, and when the proper time arrived, 
he would lay before the House the rea- 
sons which induced him to think that the 
Surveyors did not perform their duties as 
efficiently as they might. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he had ex- 
pressed no opinion whatever as to the 
operation of the Act of last year, he 
only spoke of the strong expressions 
about public servants. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he felt bound to say that he 
thought the remark of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) with 
regard to the shipowners was uncalled 
for. The hon. Member had spoken as 
if the House had legislated in a sense 
hostile to shipowners. The manner in 
which the shipowners dealt with the 
matter did not imply any disinclination 
to concur in measures for the saving of 
life. They might have differed from the 
hon. Member and others as to the par- 
ticular measures to be employed, and 
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might have occasionally expressed them- 
selves with some warmth when reflections 
were cast upon them; but it was rather 
hard that the hon. Member should go 
out of his way to throw on the ship- 
owners of the country imputations which 
they did not deserve. 

Mr. E. J. REED thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had rather stretched his 
meaning on this subject. He (Mr. 
Reed) most certainly understood that 
the Act of last Session was passed in 
restraint of the shipowners. However, 
if the right hon. Gentleman as Leader 
of the House desired that he should now 
make a statement he was willing to do 


80. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, if you 
trod on a worm it would turn, and the 
shipowners had been treated and spoken 
of in a way not pleasant even to those 
who had nothing to do with ships. If 
attacks and insinuations were persisted 
in, such as those of the hon. Member for 
Pembroke, it was natural they would 
be resented. For his part he thought 
the Surveyors had done their work very 
well indeed. 


Vote agreed to. 


(16.) £850, Civil Service Commission. 

(17.) £872, Registry of Friendly So- 
cieties. 

(18.) £10,000, Local Government 
Board. 

(19.) £8,700, Mint, including Coinage. 


(20.) £11,400, Law Charges. 

Mr. GOLDSMID wanted to know 
why the salaries of the Law Officers of 
the Crown should be provided by Sup- 
plementary Estimates? It was rather 
extraordinary if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not aware that they should 
have Law Officers to provide for. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that his 
hon. Friend would find that it was not 
so. The Vote was for fees of counsel 
and costs of intervention by the Queen’s 
Proctor. 

Mr. GREGORY wanted to know 
under what circumstances the Queen’s 
Proctor did intervene; whether there 
was any control over him, and whether 
he intervened of his own motion and at 
his own discretion, or had to refer to 
anyone before doing so? 

Mr. GORST said, the Queen’s Proctor 
did not in any case intervene on his own 
authority. In most cases the interven- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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tion was directed by the Judge, and in 
every case the evidence was laid before 
the Attorney General before the Queen’s 
Proctor intervened. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
Treasury Solicitor had been asked to 
discharge these duties. In future there 
would be no costs paid to the Queen’s 
Proctor out of Votes of Parliament. The 
large amount was due to the fact that 
there were large arrears. 

Dr. KENEALY asked what was paid 
for counsel’s fees in the Stuart de Decies 
case. He protested against the ex- 
penses, and asked for information on the 
subject. 

Mr. ANDERSON inquired why it 
was necessary that there should be a 
Queen’s Proctor appointed for England 
while no such officer existed for Scotland? 
In Scotland the Judges themselves inter- 
fered in cases of collusion, and he failed 
to see why this great and constantly 
increasing expense should be incurred in 
England. He also wanted to know if 
there was such a fee fund in the Di- 
vorce Court as repaid all its cost to the 
country, for he questioned the morality 
of the State providing men and women 
with facilities for getting divorces at 
any cost to the country. If they were 
to have such facilities, they should at 
least pay all the costs. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that when the Divorce Act passed it was 
thought desirable that the learned Judge 
who presided over the Divorce Court 
should have the assistance of an officer 
to be called the Queen’s Proctor when 
he thought it necessary. As the provi- 
sions of that Act were not extended to 
Scotland, he presumed it was not thought 
necessary to appoint a Queen’s Proctor 
for that part of the United Kingdom. 


Vote agreed to. 


(21.) £4,900, Queen’s Bench, Com- 
mon Pleas, and Exchequer Divisions of 
the High Court of Justice. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH explained that 
the three Judges of the Court of Ap- 
peal who went Circuit were re-imbursed 
their Circuit expenses, and that the 
sum of £500 in the Estimate was to 
enable the Treasury to make the re- 
payment. The other Judges paid their 
own Circuit expenses, except in the 
Winter Assizes. 


Vote agreed to, 
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(22.) £800, Admiralty Registry of 
the High Court of Justice. 

(28.) £1,790, Wreck Commissioner’s 
Office. 

(24.) £26,252, County Courts. 

(25.) £18,492, Police, Counties and 
Boroughs (Great Britain). 

(26.) £1,850, Reformatory and In- 
dustrial Schools. 

(27.) £1,800, Register House Depart- 
ments, Edinburgh. 


(28.) £2,000, Science and Art De- 
partment. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, he under- 
stood that this sum was to defray the 
expense connected with the remarkable 
Loan Exhibition of scientific instruments 
at South Kensington. He wished to know 
whether this interesting and valuable 
collection was to be allowed to be dis- 
persed, or whether any steps would be 
taken by the Government to keep it 
together as a permanent collection ? 

Mr. E. J. REED concurred with his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Samuelson) as to the great 
advantages which had resulted from the 
Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus 
at South Kensington, and as to the de- 
sirability of establishing such a Col- 
lection in a permanent form. He could, 
if time allowed, enumerate many very 
important national purposes which would 
be served by such a Permanent Science 
Exhibition or Museum, and it would 
undoubtedly aid materially in sustain- 
ing this country in that position of 
scientific eminence to which it had at- 
tained. 

Viscount SANDON said, on the part 
of the Government, he was glad to hear 
from the two hon. Gentlemen who had 
just sat down, and who were so well 
qualified to judge, that the Loan Exhi- 
bition of Scientific Instruments was so 
much approved by men of science. It was 
certainly a remarkable exhibition, and it 
was a remarkable thing that it should 
have attracted so much attention from 
men of the highest scientific distinction 
from all parts of the world, 300,000 
having visited the collection during a 
few months. The hon. Gentlemen, how- 
ever, opened a very wide question when 
they asked if the Government were pre- 
pared to continue this collection as a 
permanent Museum. They were no 
doubt aware that a memorial had been 
sent to the Government by several lead- 
ing men of science asking that such a 
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Museum should be established ; and that 
the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 
1851 had made some offers to the Go- 
vernment on this point. Negotiations 
had been set on foot with regard to this 
important matter; but difficulties had 
arisen, one of. which was that there was 
a considerable divergence of opinion 
amongst scientific men on the subject. 
The Government took a very great inte- 
rest in the matter; but at present he 
was not empowered to say more than 
that before anything could be done it 
was necessary that there should be 
something like unanimity among men of 
science. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £550, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1877, for the 
Expenses of the Arctic Expedition.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(29.) £800, Paris International Exhi- 
bition. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£46,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1877, in aid of Colonial Local Revenue, 
and for the Salaries and Allowances of Go- 
vernors, &c., and for other Expenses in certain 
Colonies.” 


Mr. GOLDSMID said, we were en- 
tering upon a dangerous course in assist- 
ing the local revenues of our Colonies, 
without knowing why the Colonies were 
not self-supporting. We were to pre- 
sent St. Helena with £5,500, because it 
was in financial difficulties, and to give 
Sierra Leone £38,000, and Gambia 
£3,000. If we were to make good the 
sums required for financial equilibrium 
in a colony, he feared that a large num- 
ber of the colonies would be in need of 
that support. 

Mr. J. HOLMS desired to have an 
explanation of the policy of the Govern- 
ment on this question, especially with 
reference to the charges for Sierra Leone 
and the Gambia on the West Coast of 
Africa. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that when 
last year a subject arose connected with 
the West Coast of Africa, he distinctly 
stated that in the event of it becoming 
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necessary to maintain the existing sys- 
tem with regard to the Settlements there, 
Parliament must be prepared to vote a 
sum of money in aid of them. A pro- 
posal was under consideration last year 
which he ventured to think would have 
been beneficial to all parties concerned. 
It would have effected an exchange be- 
tween certain French Settlements and 
the English Settlement of the Gambia. 
The negotiations came to an end, how- 
ever, in consequence of the French Go- 
vernment raising demands which it was 
found impossible to comply with. If the 
system which had been for some years 
acted upon was to be brought to an end, 
of course such a Vote as that under 
discussion need not be submitted to the 
House, but if we were to maintain those 
Settlements, it would be necessary in 
some way to supplement their reve- 
nues, which hitherto had not been found 
equal to the demand made upon them. 

Mr. CHILDERS thought the increase 
in the Vote for the year was too large 
and the matter too serious to be brought 
forward in a Supplementary Estimate, 
and suggested that it would be better to 
withdraw the Vote and introduce it in 
the regular Estimates with an explana- 
tory statement of the financial position 
of the Colonies in question. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, it would be 
without some such addition as that which 
was proposed absolutely impossible to 
conduct the governmentof Sierra Leone. 
A portion of the money was required to 
pay a debt which had accrued through 
the depression of trade and the conse- 
quent diminution of Revenue, and there 
was also an expenditure for harbour 
work which largely increased the Esti- 
mate. The reason, he might add, why, 
the proposed outlay was not provided 
for in the regular Estimates of last year 
was, that the demand was not made on 
the Government in time to enable them 
to include them in those Estimates. In 
the case of St. Helena the money asked 
for was in a great measure to make up 
the deficiency of Revenue which was occa- 
sioned by the diversion of trade conse- 
quent on the opening of the Suez Canal. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the objection 
he had taken had not been met, and, if 
the Vote were passed without the pro- 
duction of further information, it would 
be setting an inconvenient precedent. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, 
they were informed of the adoption of a 
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new policy, and all they knew of it was 
that it involved increased expenditure, 
The Vote ought to be postponed until 
they had fuller information. The dimi- 
nution of the colonial revenue was due 
to an increase in the export duty on palm 
oil, which injured the colony. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that, if the Colonies in 
question were to be retained, it was 
necessary that these grants should be 
made. Last year there was under con- 
sideration a proposal, which did not 
seem to find favour with the House, to 
make certain exchanges with France of 
territory on the African coast. The 
financial importance of the proposal was 
that the Revenue of the colonies was de- 
rived from import duties, and if there 
were intervening ports, in other hands, 
goods would go through them, and the 
opportunities for smuggling be multi- 
plied. It was felt that we could not re- 
tire from these Colonies, and what we 
had to deal with was the question of the 
present, regarding which he would give 
the Committee some figures as to their 
financial position. In Sierra Leone there 
had been for many years an excess of 
Expenditure over Revenue. In the years 
1873, 1874, and 1875 there were deficits 
amounting in the aggregate to £23,000. 
In 1876 the deficit was still greater than 
it had been in previous years, in con- 
sequence of disturbances at the Sher- 
boro, expenses for harbour works, and 
£31,000 for redemption debt, making, 
with £7,000 for the steamer stationed 
there, a total of £38,000. In Gambia 
there was, during the last three years, 
a total deficiency of £7,700. Votes were 
asked for to enable the colonies to go 
on, and there would be no objection to 
lay before the House the state of the 
several colonies and the several figures 
by which it was represented; and it 
would then, no doubt, be an important 
subject for consideration what was the 
state of relations between those colonies 
and the mother country, and whether 
those relations should be modified. 

Mr. GOSCHEN hoped the question 
would not be allowed to remain open 
long. He wished to call to the attention 
of right hon. Gentlemen opposite, whe- 
ther as a matter of precedent they ought 
to be called upon to aid the colonies by 
a large sum without having any Papers 
before them. It wasimpossible for them 
to grasp the financial situation of a 
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colony in a moment and without Papers. 
He asked the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to consider again whether the Vote 
should not be postponed ? 

Mr. WHITWELL also hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would con- 
sent to the postponement of the Vote, 
as hon. Gentlemen did not know whe- 
ther it was a loan or whether it was a 
grant. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER admitted that the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman was a reason- 
able one, and therefore he would agree 
to withdraw the Vote for the present. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


- (30.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£30,240, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1877, for the Expenses of the Mixed 
Commissions established under the Treaties 
with Foreign Powers for suppressing the Traffic 
in Slaves, and towards defraying the cost of the 
Agency and Consulate General at Zanzibar, in- 
cluding payment of the Imperial Moiety of the 
Muscat Subsidy.” 


Dr. KENEALY moved that Progress 


be reported. [‘‘ No, no!” ] Hon. Mem- 
bers had been discussing these Estimates 
for five or six hours, and he, for one, now 
felt quite worn out. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’’— 
(Dr. Kenealy.) 


Tux CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE 
QUER expressed the hope that the hon. 
Gentleman would not press his Motion, 
as there were only a few more of the 
Supplementary Votes to be taken. 

Mr. RYLANDS trusted that the im- 
portant Votes would not be proceeded 
with at so late an hour — about 10 
minutes past 12. 

Mr. PARNELL recommended that 
hon. Members should go on till the end 
of the half-hour, when, as other Opposed 
Business could not be taken up, they 
could get home to bed. 

Mr. GOLDSMID supported the latter 
view of the case. 

Mr. WHALLEY thought that the 
subject raised by the Vote now before 
hon. Members was important, and de- 
manded careful consideration on the part 


of the Committee. The Seyyid of Zanzi- 
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bar was prepared to do all that could be 
expected from him with reference to a 
suppression of the Slave Trade, and 
would enable men of enterprize to make 
roads from the coast to the interior of 
Africa. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER wished to make only one remark 
on that Vote—namely, that the payment 
they were now asked to make was not 
one to the Seyyid of Zanzibar, but a re- 
payment to the Indian Government. 
That money had been advanced by the 
Indian Government; and, considering 
how much that matter affected our Im- 
perial policy with regard to the Slave 
Trade, he was sure the Committee would 
naturally be anxious to set the account 
right with the Indian Treasury without 
delay ; he therefore hoped the Commit- 
tee would pass that Vote, and then he 
should have no objection to report Pro- 
gress. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WHALLEY desired to know 
whether the Government were prepared 
to support the enterprize in which Eng- 
lishmen had been invited to embark 
by the Sultan of Zanzibar, of construct- 
ing a road into the interior of Africa ? 

Mr. BOURKE assured the hon. Gen- 
tleman that the matter would not be 
overlooked by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Jr. 
William Henry Smith.) 


Mr. PARNELL opposed the Motion, 
as he thought it better to proceed with 
the business in hand than enter at that 
hour upon the discussion of a series of 
Bills, 13 in number, every one of which 
required mature consideration. It was 
clear the object of the Government was to 
get to the other Business before the half- 
hour was reached. He should strongly 
oppose this method of procedure, because 
he feared if the Government resorted to 
these tactics they should have a recur- 
rence of the lamentable scenes of last 
Session—scenes which did not tend to 
raise the House in the eyes of the coun- 
try. The amount of work they had to 
get through was a heavy task, and 
sooner or later Parliament would break 
down, unless the business of the separate 
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nationalities was handed over to home 
Legislatures. 

Mr. WHALLEY believed the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down was a 
Member of the Home Rule Party, and 
he therefore wished to know from the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt) if it was a part of the policy 
of that Party to kill the other Members 
of the House, by prolonging the discus- 
sions of the House at that late hour of 
the night. He appealed to the hon. and 
learned Member, as he had a character 
to lose in the House, or rather a charac- 
ter to maintain. He protested zealously 
and solemnly against the absurdity and 
ridicule to which they exposed them- 
selves by the course they were pursuing. 
He had done as much as any man could 
do in attending to his duties, but he was 
no longer able to do it, and must retire 
immediately. They could not but im- 
pair the confidence of the public in the 
result of their labours. The hon. Gen- 
man openly stated that he did not sit to 
forward Imperial objects. 

Mr. PARNELL denied that he had 
made use of the word Imperial. 

Mr. WHALLEY considered the hon. 
Gentleman was not in the House for 
any purpose whatever that was recog- 
nized by the forms and spirit of the Con- 
stitution. 

Tae CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Gentleman that he was out of Order 
in attributing such motives to the hon. 
Member for Meath. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, nothing was 
further from his intention than to say 
anything offensive to the hon. Member, 
and was only endeavouring to do justice 
to that spirit of patriotism by which the 
hon. Gentleman was animated. 

Mr. BUTT said, as he had been ap- 
pealed to, he wished to say that it was 
not any part of the Home Rule policy to 
kill hon. Members. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had no wish to 
kill any hon. Member. He had been 
blamed as an obstructionist, but his sole 
object in opposing many of the measures 
on the Paper last week was only to pre- 
vent them being brought on at a time 
when discussions on important measures 
would not be reported. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


Mr, Parnell 


{COMMONS} 
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(Ireland) Bill. 


SETTLED ESTATES BILL—[Bu1 61.] 
(Mr. Marten, Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. Gregory.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BIGGAR objected to any Bill of 
importance being taken at that hour of 
the night. He did not know what the 
value of the Bill might be; but he op- 
posed the Bill being read a second time 
on the principle he had stated, and not 
because he wished in any way to ob- 
struct business. 


Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


PUBLICANS CERTIFICATES (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL—[Br1 87.] 
(Dr. Cameron, Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Mackintosh.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Dr. CAMERON, in moving thatthe Bill 
be now read a second time, said, that as 
several hon. Gentlemen seemed to object 
to Bills being introduced without expla- 
nation at so late an hour, he might just 
say that it had been introduced simply 
with the object of correcting a mistake 
which had crept into the Act of last 
Session. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


BEER LICENCES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Meldon, Mr. Charles Lewis, Mr. Whitworth.) 
[BILL 57,] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Short title. ‘‘ Beer Licences 
Regulation (Ireland) Act, 1876.’’) 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he did not intend 
to offer any strong opposition to the Bill, 
and when the hon. Gentleman moved for 
its second reading, he offered no objec- 
tion. He had only risen to say that he 
hoped hon. Gentlemen would take a leaf 
out of his book, and when they saw a 
useful Bill before the House refrain 
from opposing it. ; 
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Mr. PARNELL said, that if the hon. 
Gentleman who had last spoken had 
opposed the Bill on the ground of the late- 
ness of the hour, he (Mr. Parnell) would 
have supported him; but since there 
was no disposition on his part to do so, 
he did not see any particular relevancy 
in the remarks he had made. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 (No licences, transfers, or 
renewals for sale of beer, &c. by retail 
for consumption elsewhere than on 
premises to be granted in respect of 
premises rated at less that £10, nor in 
cities, &c. with a population of exceed- 
ing 10,000, unless premises are rated 
at £20.) 


On the Motion of Mr. Metpon, Clause 
amended by inserting the word ‘‘ Janu- 
ary” instead of ‘‘ July,” and the word 
“general” instead of ‘‘special.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. [Bill 101.] 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH, in moving that 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Valu- 
ation of Rateable Property in Ireland, 
said, that under the existing law a bo- 
rough or portion of a county could not 
be re-valued by itself. The result of 
that system had been that there had 
been no re-valuation, no change in the 
adjustment of property in Ireland for 
the last 25 years, although there had 
been great changes, indeed, in the value 
of the property. The Grand Juries had 
power to apply for revisions of the 
counties; but, as it would increase the 
charges on their neighbours or friends, 
it was seldom that they did so. In the 
present measure it was proposed to 
frame a new Schedule of prices. That 
Schedule was to be based on exactly 
the same basis as the Schedule to 
the Act of 1852, and the most care- 
ful statement of those prices had 
been obtained from the principal market 
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towns of Ireland. The terms of the Act 
of 1852 were based on the average of 
three years’ prices—namely, the average 
of 1848-9-51, and it was proposed that 
the Schedule in the present measure 
should be based on the average of the 
prices for 1874-5-6. Under the old sys- 
tem, the whole expense fell on the coun- 
ties; but it was now proposed that only 
half of the expense of the re-valuation 
should be borne by the county, and the 
other half by the Exchequer. There 
was also provision that from time to time 
new Schedules of prices should be ob- 
tained by the authority of the Lord 
Lieutenant. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by making the Motion. 

Captain NOLAN said, he did not in- 
tend to offer any opposition to the Bill 
at that stage. It might settle many 
inequalities and anomalies in Ireland. 
He hoped the second reading would be 
postponed until the Bill was printed and 
the people of Ireland had had sufficient 
time to consider its provisions. 

Mr. BUTT said, that the people in 
Ireland had borne their fair share of 
taxation for a very long time, and they 
would not complain if this Bill tended to 
lessen their burdens. 

Mr. PARNELL did not see what the 
object of the Bill was. It would pro- 
bably raise the valuations and press 
heavily on the farmer, especially for 
arable land, the occupiers of which would 
have their valuation increased, both for 
their improvements and from the rise in 
prices. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to the Valua- 
tion of Rateable Property in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Writtam Henry Smiru, 
Sir Micuaret Hicxs-Beacu, and Mr. ArrorNEY 
GENERAL for IRELAND. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 102.] 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION FUNDS. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the Police Superannuation Funds in the Coun- 
ties and Boroughs of England and Wales, and 
the Acts creating and regulating the same, and 
to report to the House whether any, and, if 
any, what alterations or amendments in the Law 
are required.” —(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 

And, on February 27, Committee nominated as 
follows: — Mr. Brpoputru, Mr. Cores, Mr. 
Cowper, Mr. Govurtry, Mr. Leeman, Mr. 
GrantHamM, Mr. Torr, Mr. Famrax Carr- 
WRIGHT, Colonel Dyort, and Sir Henry Setwin- 
Ispetson :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; Three to be the quorum. 
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COMMONS. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
a Six Members to be nominated by the 

ouse and Five by the Committee of Selection, 
to consider every Report made by the Inclosure 
Commissioners certifying the expediency of any 
Provisional Order for the inclosure or regulation 
of a Common, and presented to the House during 
the present Session, before a Bill be brought in 
for the confirmation of such Order. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they havé power, with respect to 
each such Provisional Order, to inquire and 
report to the House whether the same should 
be confirmed, by Parliament, and, if so, whether 
with or without modifications; and, in the event 
of their being of opinion that the same should not 
be confirmed except subject to modifications, to 
report such modifications accordingly with a 
view to such Provisional Order being remitted 
to the Inclosure Commissioners.—(Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson.) 

And, on March 12, Committee nominated as 
follows:—Mr. Sciarer-Boorn, Sir CHar.es 
W. Dixe, Sir Watrer Barrretot, Mr. 
Fawcett, Mr. Pei, and Mr. Leveson Gower: 
—Power to send for persons, papers, and re- 
cords; Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 27th February, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstic Brr—Second Reading— 
Public Record Office (8). 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE BILL—(No. 8.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tne LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that as their Lordships were 
aware, there was a large number of 
documents of a public character which 
were deposited in the Public Record 
Office, and were there under the charge 
of the Master of the Rolls. Of course, 
the preservation of those documents was 
a matter of great public interest. On 
the one hand, it was obvious that while 
a large portion of these were such as 
should never be destroyed, but kept 
with the most jealous care, on the other 


{LORDS} 
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hand, there were a large number which 
could never be of any value. It was, 
therefore, important that provision 
should be made to prevent the destruec- 
tion by any means of such of them as 
ought not to be destroyed; and, on the 
other hand, to take steps for getting rid 
of those the preservation of which could 
serve no useful purpose. He was not 
now proposing any positive scheme for 
the production of documents; but, fol- 
lowing a suggestion which had been 
made on the subject, he was asking 
their Lordships’ assent to a Bill which 
would enable the Master of the Rolls, 
as the head of the Record Office, with 
the sanction of the Treasury or head of 
the Department to which the particular 
class of documents might belong, to 
make rules for the destruction of such 
documents as were of no, or of small, 
value. Such rules were, however, not 
to be acted on until they had been laid 
before Parliament for the usual time— 
40 days. Two years ago there was laid 
on the Table of their Lordships’ House 
a@ memorandum on this subject by Sir 
Duffus Hardy, the Deputy Keeper of 
the Records. In a schedule attached to 
that memorandum their Lordships would 


see samples of documents which would 
illustrate what he had said as to the 
inutility of papers which now occupied 


a large amount of space. It included 
documents connected with legal proceed- 
ings three or four centuries ago, and 
which could never by possibility be of 
any use. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue Kart or HARROWBY urged 
that very great care should be used in 
dealing with the public records of the 
country. It was much move prudent to 
act on the principle of preserving too 
much than of destroying too much. 
There had been in former times a great 
loss of such records by careless hand- 
ling. The fact that the public records 
were now in the custody of the Master of 
the Rolls was a security against such 
handling ; but danger might arise after 
the passing of such a Bill as this if the 
liberty of destruction were not sur- 
rounded with strict precautions. Docu- 
ments which at one time might appear 
to be of no importance whatever might 
in the course of legal proceedings subse- 
quently adopted turn out to be of ex- 
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treme importance. He did not think 
much of the precaution of laying the 
Rules on the Tables of both Houses of 
Parliament, because experience had fre- 
quently shown that there was no revi- 
sion; and, practically, the Rules would 
bo those of the Master of the Rolls only. 
The Deputy Keeper of the Records had 
suggested a standing Committee of three 
persons, who should all be men of prac- 
tical and general knowledge, as well as 
of legal and historical acquirements, 
without whose consent no document 
could be destroyed, and he regretted 
that there was no provision in the Bill 
for the appointment of such a Committee. 

Tue Duxze or SOMERSET thought 
that the Bill provided due precautions 
against the destruction of useful docu- 
ments. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR reminded 
their Lordships that the Bill contained 
no schedule of documents, and that the 
schedule annexed to the Memorandum 
referred to was merely an illustrative 
one. The Master of the Rolls might 
adopt the suggestion for the appoint- 
ment of three persons, or frame any 
other plan which he might think advis- 
able, subject always to the consent of 
the Secretary of State or other head of 
the particular Department and the sub- 
sequent sanction of Parliament. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


House adjourned at half-past Five o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 27th February, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirree—Tramways 
(Use of Mechanical Power), appointed ; Police 
Superannuation Funds, nominated. 

Suprpiy— considered in Committee—Civi SeEr- 
VICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, SUPPLE- 
MENTARY Estimates FOR 1876-7—Resolutions 
[February 26] reported. 

Pustic Brits — Second Reading — Settled Es- 
tates * [61]. 

Committee—Yorfeiture Relief * [60]—x.p. 

Committee — Report — Publicans Certificates 
(Scotland) * [87]. 





SAINT GILES AND SAINT LUKE’S JOINT 
CHARITIES BILL (4y Order.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. GREGORY, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, said, it dealt with certain cha- 
ritable funds originally left to the parish 
of St. Giles without, Cripplegate, which 
was now divided into the parishes of St. 
Giles and St. Luke. At that division, 
in the early part of last century, these 
funds were appropriated in certain pro- 
portions between the two parishes, and 
in 1782 an Act was passed which con- 
firmed the prescriptive right of the two 
parishes to their respective portions. 
The parish of St. Luke had, however, 
greatly increased in population, princi- 
pally of the poorer classes; and this 
Bill proposed to abstract from St. Giles’s 
parish a portion of those charities which 
it possessed both by prescriptive and 
Parliamentary title. He opposed this 
attempted interference with the rights of 
property. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.” —(r. Gregory.) 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, that the 
donors of these charities in times past 
undoubtedly gave their money for the 
joint benefit of the two parishes, and the 
funds should be administered by the 
Charity Commissioners. He wished to 
show the House that the promoters of 
the Bill were acting with complete bona 
fides. The charities were given for a 
parish which had ceased to be populous, 
and one which had grown populous and 
poor. The richer parish was willing to 
treat the poorer one liberally, but they 
said their hands were tied, and the pro- 
moters now came to Parliament to have 
that shackle removed. The charities 
being for the joint benefit of the two 
parishes, it could not be said that the 
richer portion, which was thinly popu- 
lated, should reap the benefit at the 
expense of their needier and more nu- 
merous neighbours, and he thought, 
therefore, that the distribution should 
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be made according to the numbers and 
poverty of the applicants. He under- 
took to get rid of the 4th clause and of 
the proposed limitation on the power of 
the Charity Commissioners to deal with 
the subject. He agreed that the subject 
should be referred to them, and hoped 
the House would give the Bill a second 
reading, in order that, like all other 
local Bills, it might be referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, his hon. Friend 
had put the case with considerable abi- 
lity, but he wished the House to under- 
stand that this was not so simple a 
question as they had been asked to be- 
lieve—namely, as to whether St. Luke’s 
was entitled to a share of these charities. 
There was much more in it than that. 
The Bill proposed to prevent the carry- 
ing out of certain schemes of the Charity 
Commissioners, and the promoters of it 
characterized the way in which these 
Commissioners dealt with the matter as 
an abuse of the original intention of the 
donors. What the promoters wished to 
do was to apportion the distribution to 
the numerical strength of a part of the 
parish. Cripplegate, on the other hand, 
thought that the charity was no longer to 
be dealt with by distributing doles, but 
in a manner more in accordance with 
modern views. In his opinion, those 
who sustained the schemes of the Charity 
Commissioners and opposed this Bill 
had more reason on their side than the 
promoters. He would like to see the 
whole of the City charities reformed. 
He opposed the second reading of the 
Bill 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, he should ad- 
vise the House in cases of this kind to 
allow the Bill to take its usual course. 
He felt that in a private and complicated 
matter of this kind the House was in- 


competent to deal thoroughly. For 
himself, notwithstanding the speeches 
that had been made, he confessed he 
did not understand the matter, and 
therefore he thought it far better that 
the Bill should go upstairs to a Com- 
mittee, where it could be thoroughly 
dealt with. 

Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY said, the 
House was not called upon to pronounce 
an opinion upon the merits or demerits 
of a system of doles. Neither was the 
House asked to interfere with the rights 
of property in any other way than that 
in which such rights had been dealt with 


Mr. W. MN. Torrens 
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scores of times in schemes of the Charity 
Commissioners, and under Parliamen- 
tary sanction. The only question was 
whether the Bill was so plainly bad and 
unreasonable as to make it necessary for 
the House, by rejecting it at this stage, 
to withdraw it from the consideration 
of the usual tribunal. The facts of the 
case were very simple, and the House 
was in a position to consider it upon its 
merits. The parish of St. Giles’ had 
formerly consisted of two parts, a lord- 
ship and a liberty part. Charities were 
left some to the lordship, some to the 
liberty portion, andsomeagain for the be- 
nefit of the undivided parish of St. Giles’, 
These last mentioned charities were the 
subject of the present Bill. In 1732, 
St. Giles’ was divided into two parts, 
and at that time a plan of apportion- 
ment which had been agreed upon 30 or40 
years before was adopted by Parliament. 
Since then the circumstances of St. Luke’s 
and St. Giles’ had entirely changed. St. 
Giles’ had become a great business 
centre, with a very small residential 
population and few poor. St. Luke’s 
which was then a country district, given 
up to the plough and the crook, and the 
milk-maid had grown enormously, and 
had now a dense and destitute popula- 
tion. He hoped that his hon. Friend 
would withdraw his opposition to the 
Bill. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he was about 
to oppose the second reading of this 
Bill, because sending it upstairs meant 
a waste of the charity funds, part of 
which would really go into the hands of 
those who promoted it. Nothing else 
could accrue from carrying out the de- 
sign of the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck). Besides, 
to interfere in the sense which the pro- 
moters advocated was to destroy a deci- 
sion that had been come to in 1782, 
when a just settlement of the claims had 
been arrived at. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he had listened 
to the speeches of hon. Gentlemen, but 
he confessed they did not touch the 
most objectionable clause in the Bill. 
Something had been said about the in- 
sufficiency of the proposition which pro- 
posed to transfer property from one 
hand to another on the alleged poverty 
of one part of the parish. There was 
some force in that objection; but that 
House had always been anxious to do 
what it could for those who were too 
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r to help themselves. The worst 
eature in the Bill was that in the 4th 
clause, which proposed to refer this 
matter either to private arbitration or 
to the Charity Commissioners; and he 
confessed that seemed to him an unde- 
sirable manner of dealing with money 
belonging to a parish. He under- 
stood, however, from the hon. Mem- 
ber who had charge of the Bill (Mr. 
Torrens) that the 4th clause was to be 
taken away, and that the management 
of these funds was to be handed over 
simply to the Charity Commissioners. 
Due regard would doubtless be had to the 
poverty and numbers of the recipients of 
these charities ; but that should be left to 
the discretion of the Commissioners. He 
also understood that the hon. Member 
would withdraw the limit which the Bill 
roposed to put upon that discretion. 
his removed the main objection he had 
tothe Bill. As to the argument that 
they were now asked to break a former 
Act of Parliament, that might be equally 
urged against any Bill dealing with 
matters which had formed the subject 
of previous legislation. The settlement 
of 1782 might have been adapted to 
the circumstances of the time in which 
it was made, and yet be wholly unsuited 
to the wants of 1877. When they had 
put the charge of the administration 
of charity funds in the hands of a re- 
cognized body, the House should not lay 
down rules for their guidance. Being 
entrusted with certain functions, they 
should be allowed to use their judgment, 
and trusted to do their duty properly. 
As the matter was to be referred to the 
Charity Commissioners, he thought it 
would be wrong to reject the Bill on the 
second reading. 

Mr. ISAAC said, the charity had 
been administered, from its inception to 
the present time, in strict accordance 
with the intentions of the donors; but 
he did not object to the administration 
being transferred to the Charity Com- 
missioners, believing that the Commis- 
sioners would continue to distribute the 
funds on the same principles; but he 
urged that the Bill should be with- 
drawn, and framed more in harmony 
with the declarations now made by the 
hon. Members for Chester and Finsbury 
(Mr. Raikes and Mr. Torrens). 

Sr ANDREW LUSK thought it 
would be simply monstrous to have the 
money of those charities administered 
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as at present; it would be far better 
to have them managed more in accord- 
ance with modern ideas. The parish of 
St. Giles’ was simply acting the part of 
a dog in the manger. He was told that 
they had already £3,000 in the bank, 
and did not know how to use it. He 
hoped the Bill would be sent before a 
Committee upstairs. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER rose to ask a 
question. He was surprised to find that 
they were discussing a Private Bill in 
regard to endowments. Generally speak- 
ing, endowments were provided for by 
schemes from the Charity Commission- 
ers; but he was told that the reason 
why this Bill had been introduced was 
that an Act was passed in 1732, and 
unless there was a Bill to prevent the 
operation of that Act the scheme could not 
come into operation. As the Bill was first 
brought forward it would appear to de- 
cide what that scheme should be; and 
he wished to ask whether the alterations 
now made would simply take away the 
binding effect of the previous Act and 
send it to the Charity Commissioners to 
frame a scheme, thereby putting the 
charity in the same position as other 
charities. 

Mr. RAIKES said, the Bill, as pre- 
sented to the Committee, was simply to 
be a Bill to give power to the Charity 
Commissioners to do that which they 
could not do without such an Act. They 
could not carry out a general scheme 
unless the old Act was repealed. 


Question, “That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed, 


TRAMWAYS (USE OF MECHANICAL 
POWER.) 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. RAIKES called attention to the 
sti Bills introduced in the present 
ession with the view of employing steam 
or other mechanical power upon tram- 
ways, and moved that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed 
“ To consider how far, and under what regu- 
lations, the employment of steam or other me- 
chanical power may be allowed upon Tramways 
and public roads.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, his attention 
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was first called to this subject by a re- 
port made to him at the commence- 
ment of the Session by the Board of 
Trade, who, finding themselves con- 
fronted by a large number of applications 
for provisional orders for steam tram- 
ways, and having observed that there 
were coming before Parliament also a 
large number of private Bills relating to 
steam tramways, thought it was desir- 
able, if possible, to arrive at some har- 
monious mode of action by which regu- 
lations to the same effect should be 
enforced by the Board of Trade in the 
case of Provisional Orders, and by Par- 
liament in the case of Bills. The Bills 
before Parliament for this Session with 
regard to the application of steam or 
mechanical power to tramways were 
nine in number. They were the Bir- 
kenhead Tramways Bill, the Dublin 
Central Tramways Bill, the Edinburgh 
Street Tramways Bill, the Galway 
Tramways Bill, a Glasgow Bill, an 
Ipswich Docks Bill, and Leeds, Leicester, 
and North Metropolitan Bills. Six 


of these would come before the House 
of Commons; the other three would be 
commenced in the House of Lords. 
There were also applications before the 


Board of Trade for Provisional Orders 
for Bristol, Dewsbury, Nottinghamshire, 
Sheffield, Swansea, and Wolverhampton. 
We were therefore on the eve of con- 
siderable and important legislation upon 
a very interesting subject. He might 
point out the different ways in which 
these Bills approached the question of 
regulation of the steam power to be ap- 
plied to tramways. Birkenhead pro- 
posed that the consent of the Board of 
Trade should be obtained ; Dublin pro- 
posed that the carriages might be moved 
by animal, steam, or any other power, 
but made no reference to the Board of 
Trade. The Edinburgh Street Tram- 
ways Bill proposed to require the con- 
sent of the Local Authority to the use 
of steam. The Galway Bill, like the 
Dublin one, made no reference to the 
Board of Trade or Local Authority. 
The Glasgow and Ibrox Bill provided 
that the consent of the Board of Trade 
should be necessary. The Ipswich Bill 
would require the consent of the Urban 
Sanitary Authority to the use of steam, 
but said nothing as to the Board of 
Trade. Leeds and Leicester both pro- 
posed to obtain the Board of Trade’s 
consent to the use of steam or mechani- 


Mr. Raikes 
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cal power, and so also did the North 
Metropolitan Tramway Company. There 
were thus three or four different modes 
of procedure contemplated by the dif. 
ferent Bills. In the case of the Dublin 
Tramways Bill it was with considerable 
difficulty he had found out that there 
was a clause in the Bill proposing to 
use steam or mechanical power at all. 
The House had passed two Acts last 
year relating to steam tramways, the 
first in the form of a private Bill—the 
Vale of Clyde Steam Tramways Bill— 
which was an unopposed Bill, and in 
that character it came before him, when 
he pointed out to the promoters of it that 
it was only sanctioned as an experiment. 
The other Bill was passed through the 
Board of Trade as a Provisional Order 
Bill, and referred to the Wantage Steam 
Tramways. These were the only two 
instances in which Parliament had 
licensed the application of steam or other 
mechanical power to tramways, and 
therefore the Bills that were brought in 
this year might be said to furnish prac- 
tically the first occasion on which Par- 
liament had to deal with this question in 
bulk. By the General Tramways Act, 
1870, Clause 34, it was provided that 
all carriages used on any tramway 
should be moved by the power pre- 
scribed by the special Act, and where no 
such power had been prescribed that 
animal power should be employed. 
From that it appeared that Parliament 
had in its mind at the time the possi- 
bility of other than animal power being 
employed, but no general principle was 
laid down as to its desirability or unde- 
sirability. What was now wished was 
that Parliament should lay down some 
uniform system of dealing with these 
Bills, and that it should be one which 
could be dealt with by the Board of 
Trade by Provisional Order. Some hon. 
Members might think that by the ap- 
pointment of this Committee the case 
might be prejudged; but he had drawn 
out his Resolution in such terms as not 
to prejudge the case, and he had only 
followed upon the lines laid down in the 
General Tramways Act. In the year 
1864 a Committee of this House was ap- 
pointed to join a Committee of the House 
of Lords to consider various points in 
connection with the railways of the me- 
tropolis, and they also resolved that it 
was expedient that an inquiry should be 
instituted in the following Session, in 
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connection with the Lords, as to the 
system of metropolitan tramways. In 
1872 a Joint Committee was appointed, 
which resulted in the adoption of the 
resent system. On consulting with 
atl Redesdale, Chairman of Com- 
mittees in the House of Lords, it was 
considered not desirable to ask for the 
appointment this year of a Joint Com- 
mittee, and therefore it was that he now 
proposed the appointment of this Com- 
mittee. He hoped that the House would 
see no difficulty in granting the Com- 
mittee, and he prumised them that he 
would use his endeavours to secure on 
that Committee the services of hon. 
Members who were an authority in that 
House, and lay down a satisfactory mode 
of procedure for the future. By the ap- 
pointment of the Committee at that early 
period of the Session he believed they 
would be able to complete their labours 
before Easter, so as not to interfere with 
the progress this Session of the different 
schemes before Parliament. In the 
meantime, he had suspended proceedings 
on existing Tramway Bills until the 
Committee should have reported. 

Sm JAMES HOGG expressed his 
satisfaction that this subject had been 
brought before the House. It was a 
serious question how far tramways 
should be extended, and whether steam 
or other mechanical means should be 
used for the purpose. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works had considered that it 
would not be part of their duty to with- 
hold their consent from the bringing of 
these various schemes before the House, 
being desirous that the House should 
have an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion upon them; but, at the same 
time, they reserved to themselves full 
power to discuss the whole question 
as it arose. He trusted that the pro- 
posed Committee would be appointed, 
and that the whole of the schemes 
would be well considered before there 
was any further legislation in the 
matter. 

Mason BEAUMONT also hoped the 
Committee would be appointed. It was 
extremely desirable that legislation upon 
this subject should proceed on a basis 
that was common and intelligible. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
wished to ask whether the proposed 
Committee would embrace the question 
of locomotives on public roads generally. 
The hon. Gentleman confined his re- 
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marks to tramways alone, but the 
Notice on the Paper went beyond that 
and included locomotives on roads. 

Mr. CAWLEY remarked that the 
question was not whether there were to 
be tramways, but how they were to be 
worked? He was by no means clear 
that steam would be the motive power. 
Engines might be made to run quite as 
well on roads as on rails. When the 
difficulties as to horses were overcome 
tramways would doubtless increase. 

Cotonen LOYD LINDSAY said, 
that the Council of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, through their President, 
last year petitioned the Home Secretary 
and the Board of Trade for permission 
for the use of steam power in country 
districts. It had been found that when 
steam power had been used it worked 
remarkably well, and it was found that 
those who were at one time most op- 
a to it were now as much in favour 
of it. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY asked 
whether it was not legal now to use 
steam engines on roads? His impres- 
sion was that at the present moment 
engines could be used on the highways. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he did not attach 
so much importance, so far as this refer- 
ence was concerned, to the use of steam 
power on public roads as he did to its 
use on tramways. The Committee, if 
appointed, would, however, he had no 
doubt, find an opportunity of conveying 
to the House great and important infor- 
mation as to the use of locomotives on 
roads. The two subjects were closely 
connected, and it would be difficult to 
inquire into one without the other. He 
preferred to leave the terms of reference 
as he had drawn them. Locomotives 
could now be used on public roads if 
they complied with the Act on traction 
engines. There was a Bill before Par- 
liament proposing to alter the law with 
regard to locomotives on roads, and he 
hoped to be able to propose that the 
hon. Member who was in charge of that 
Bill should be a Member of this Com- 
mittee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “to consider how 
far, and under what regulations, the employ- 
ment of steam or other mechanical power may 
be allowed upon Tramways and public roads.” 

And, on March 1, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Satt, Mr. Lyon Prayrar, Mr. 
Goupney, Mr. B. Samuenson, Mr. Fioyer, Mr. 
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Mironeti Henry, Mr. Petz, Mr. M‘Laean, 
Mr. James Corry, Major Beaumont, Viscount 
Hotmesparz, Mr. Corrs, Colonel Loyp Linp- 
say, Mr. Evans, and Mr. Hicx :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum.—(Zhe Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE— OUTBREAK 
AT HULL.— QUESTIONS. 


Sm WALTER BARTTELOT asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther inquiries have been instituted with 
reference to the origin of the outbreak 
of cattle plague in Hull; and, if so, with 
what result? He wished also to know 
whether there had been any fresh out- 
break of plague since the noble Lord 
had last addressed the House on the 
subject ? 

Mr. NORWOOD asked if the noble 
Lord is now able to state the ‘detailed ” 
information to which he referred when 
he expressed on Thursday last his belief 
that the outbreak of rinderpest at Hull 
was caused by infection which came 
direct from Germany ? 

Viscount SANDON : I fear I cannot 
give any positive information as to the 
origin of the outbreak of cattle plague 
at Hull; but the inquiry which has been 
made confirms, I think, though indi- 
rectly, the statement I made last week, 
that we had reason to believe that it was 
imported from Germany, but we have 
only presumptive evidence on the sub- 
ject. On January 14 a cargo of 25 cattle 
was landed at Hull from Hamburg 
within the part of the port defined for 
slaughter, and on the following day, the 
15th, the cargo of animals largely 
affected by the cattle plague, the arrival 
of which in London created so much 
alarm, reached Deptford also from Ham- 
burg. Shortly after the landing of the 
animals at Hull the Inspector ascer- 
tained that several of them were affected 
with the foot-and-mouth disease, and 
the following day one of them was found 
to be very ill, and was immediately 
slaughtered. From the account which 
the Inspector has given of the symptoms 
and of the post-mortem appearance there 
is no doubt that this animal was the 
subject of cattle plague. All these 
animals were slaughtered in the defined 
part of the port. It was not till the 17th 
of February that any case of cattle 
plague was detected in a living animal 
in the dairies of Hull; but it has been 
ascertained that one dairyman had got 
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rid of all his stock previously to that 
period, but he asserts that he sent them 
to the butcher. The other cases which 
I mentioned as having occurred in Hull 
were detected after this on an inspection 
of all the dairies. No fresh cases have 


been reported since the last information 
which I gave to the House—that is to 
say, since the 20th of February. 


LICENSING—THE MIDDLESEX MAGIS. 
TRATES.—QUESTION. 


Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether the attention of the Go- 
vernment has been directed to the large 
amount of labour and responsibility at 
present imposed upon the Middlesex 
Bench of Magistrates (in addition to 
other duties) in deciding upon the grant- 
ing and transferring of licences to public 
houses, music halls, and other places of 
entertainment in the populous boroughs 
of Westminster, Chelsea, Marylebone, 
Finsbury, &c.; and, whether the Go- 
vernment deem it expedient to introduce 
a measure limiting the jurisdiction of 
the Bench to the county of Middlesex 
proper, as distinguished from the large 
area included in the before-mentioned 
boroughs ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the magistrates of the county of 
Middlesex had, he believed, like the 
magistrates of every other county, the 
duty imposed upon them by statute of 
transferring licences of public-houses, 
irrespective of the question whether cer- 
tain Parliamentary boroughs which had 
not magistrates of their own, were 
included in their area or not. They had 
also, under the Act of George II., the 
duty to discharge of granting licences 
far music and dancing. He had made 
inquiry at the Home Office, but did not 
find that any complaint had been made 
by the Middlesex magistrates with regard 
to the duties which were imposed upon 
them; and therefore he did not think it 
expedient to introduce any measure for 
such a limitation of jurisdiction as that 
which the Question of the hon. Baronet 
indicated. 


TURKEY—THE CONSULAR SERVICE IN 
BULGARIA.—QUESTIONS. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON asked Mr. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 

any large reductions have been made in 
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the Consular Service in Bulgaria or in 
the Balkan district recently, which pre- 
vented full information reaching us of 
what occurred in Bulgaria last year; 
and, if so, what those reductions have 
been; whether a Vice Consul was not 
stationed at Adrianople during and prior 
to the disturbances in the Balkan dis- 
trict, who had means of constant com- 
munication with Sir Henry Elliot; and 
what Consular representatives we have 
in Bulgaria and the Balkan district; 
and, if he would explain to the House 
whether there was anything to prevent 
the Vice Consul at Adrianople from 
making free use of the Railway between 
Adrianople and Tatar-Bazardjik (about 
110 miles), upon which trains were run- 
ning upon May Ist, as stated by Mr. 
Baring in his Report ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: I think the most convenient 
course for giving the information which 
thehon. Gentleman appears to desire, as to 
the state of the Consular Service in these 
districts, will be by his moving for such 
Returns as can be laid upon the Table. 
With regard to the Question whether 
any large reductions have been made in 
the Consular service in Bulgaria or in 
the Balkan district recently, which pre- 
vented full information reaching us of 
what occurred in Bulgaria last year, that 
is a matter of opinion, and, therefore, I 
can hardly give an answer to the Ques- 
tion. With regard to the second Ques- 
tion, the hon. esis will see from 
the Blue Book that Mr. Dupuis was 
stationed at Adrianople during and prior 
to the disturbances in the Balkan district, 
and, of course, had means of, and was in 
constant communication with Sir Henry 
Elliot. No other Consular representa- 
tives were, I believe, in the disturbed 
districts at that time. The nearest Con- 
sular representatives were at Rustschuk, 
on the Danube, and at Varna and Bur- 
gas, on the Black Sea. I am not aware 
that there was anything to prevent the 
Vice Consul at Adrianople from making 
free use of the railway between Adria- 
nople and Tatar-Bazardjik, supposing 
that he was able to leave his post at 
Adrianople; but I am unable to give 
any information on this point. I may 
mention that a Vice Consul has since 
been —. at Philippopolis. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My right hon. 


Friend says that he has no means of 
giving information as to Mr. Dupuis 
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being able to use the railway. Perhaps 
the Government will be kind enough to 
ascertain whether the statement is cor- 
rect, which I believe has been pretty 
freely made in and out of this House, 
that Mr. Dupuis was paralytic and totally 
incapable of visiting the district or con- 
ducting the inquiry ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I will make inquiries on the 
subject. 


BREWERS’ LICENCES—SELECT COM- 
MITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Srr EDWARD WATKIN asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he will 
afford facilities for the early discussion 
of the appointment of a Select Commit- 
tee to consider Brewers’ Licences ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I observe that the hon. Mem- 
ber has a Notice for Thursday to bring 
forward a Motion for the appointment 
ofsuch a Committee. I apprehend that, 
as it will not come on till after the Orders 
of the Day are disposed of, there will 
not be very much opportunity for any 
full discussion of the subject at that time. 
I have already informed the hon. Mem- 
ber that I could not, on the part of the 
Government, assent to the appointment 
of a Committee; and I am afraid I 
must tell him that I do not see my way 
to give him any Government time for the 
discussion of his Motion. 


TURKEY — THE PETITION FROM 
BULGARIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he will keep back the original Bulgarian 
Petition and send out only a copy with- 
out the names; or, if the names have 
been already sent, if he will telegraph 
to the British Chargé d’Affaires that 
they must be kept strictly confidential, 
so that they can in no way reach the 
Turkish authorities ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I thought yesterday 
that this Petition had been sent to Con- 
stantinople. I knew that it had passed 
through the office, and that it was only 
waiting for the messenger to go to Con- 
stantinople. He has to go the day after 
to-morrow, that being the usual day for 
sending a messenger to Constantinople. 
I have asked my noble Friend at the 
head of the Foreign Office, and he has 
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no objection to a copy of the Petition 
being sent without the signatures. The 
copy of the Petition was in French, and 
the original Petition, which was in Bul- 
garian, and had a great number of Bul- 
garian names attached to it, would re- 
main in the Foreign Office. 

Mr. ANDERSON wanted to know 
whether a copy of the names would be 
sent ? 

Mr. BOURKE: The signatures are 
all in the Bulgarian language, and they 
will remain in the Foreign Office. No 
copies of them will be sent. 


THE MAGISTRACY—THE MAYOR OF 
BURY, LANCASHTRE.-—-QUESTION. 


Mr. PHILIPS asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether there is any objection to the 
Mayor of Bury, Lancashire, he being 
duly qualified and having taken the cor- 
rect oaths, taking his seat on the County 
Petty Sessional Division Bench, to exer- 
cise jurisdiction within the borough of 
which he is Mayor? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: As soon 
as my attention was called to this matter 
I placed myself in communication with 
the magistrates in order to obtain a 
proper statement of the facts. It arrived 
yesterday or the day before. As, how- 
ever, a curious point arose as to the 
jurisdiction, I thought it right to consult 
the Law Officers of the Crown. I have 
not yet received their opinion; but as 
soon as I receive it I will communicate 
again with the hon. Member. 


UNITED STATES—THE PHILADELPHIA 
EXHIBITION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RIPLEY asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, When the Reports 
of the Commissioners who visited the 
Philadelphia Exhibition will be placed 
upon the Table of the House, and be in 
the hands of Members ? 

Viscount SANDON: Most of the 
Reports of the Judges from this country 
and all those of the Colonial Commis- 
sioners, some of which are of great in- 
terest, have been received and are pass- 
ing through the Press. It is hoped 
that the complete Reports on the Exhi- 
bition, which closed at a late date in 
1876, will be presented to Parliament 
soon after the Easter Recess. 


Mr. Bourke 
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PUBLIC HEALTH, IRELAND—VACCINE 
LYMPH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, What arrangements 
have been made in connection with gra- 
tuitous supply of vaccine lymph in 
Ireland; and if medical men in Ireland 
have the same facilities afforded to them 
for obtaining vaccine lymph gratuitously 
as medical men in England; and, what 
is the reason the details of the sum of 
£1,200, set down in the Estimates for 
expenses in connection with the gratui- 
tous supply of vaccine lymph, are not 

ven 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: A 
grant of £400 a-year has been for some 
time made to the Dublin Cow Pock In- 
stitution to enable it to provide a supply 
of vaccine lymph for Ireland. The hon. 
Member called attention last year to the 
inadequacy of this grant for the provi- 
sion of a fair supply of lymph. The 
subject was inquired into, and with the 
full approval of the Directors of the 
institution mentioned, it was decided 
that the grant to them should be dis- 
continued, the whole subject put under 
the control of the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board, and a sufficient sum 
placed at the disposal of the Board 
to provide a gratuitous supply of lymph 
for Ireland in the same way as is 
done for England. This new arrange- 
ment comes into force on the Ist of 
April next; the sum provided for this 
purpose is £1,200 a-year; but as the 
precise details of its application are not 
yet settled, they could not be given in 
the Estimate. 


TURKEY—THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
QUESTION. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to a telegraphic despatch in the 
Second Edition of the ‘‘Times”’ of this day 
stating that orders have been given for 
the demobilization of the Russian Army 
on the conclusion of peace between 
Turkey and Servia and Montenegro; 
and, whether any information has been 
received on this subject at the Foreign 
Office either from Her Majesty’s En- 
bassy at St. Petersburg or from the 
Russian Embassy in London ? 
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Mr. BOURKE: No confirmation, Sir, 
has yet been received officially at the 
Foreign Office of this statement. I am 
also commissioned by the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to state that he 
called this afternoon on the Russian 
Ambassador, who had not received any 
official information on the subject. 


METROPOLIS TOLL BRIDGES BILL. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS asked 
the honourable and gallant Member for 
Truro, Whether, as this Bill proposes to 
abolish offices, he will give an assurance 
that the Bill shall be referred to a 
Select Committee in order that the case 
of those interested shall be fully con- 
sidered ? 

Sm JAMES HOGG, in reply, said, 
this Bill was based on the Report of the 
second Committee which investigated the 
subject last Session. It contained no 
compensation clauses; but if the House 
agreed to the second reading, he would 
move that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, and he could promise that 
all those who were interested should 
have an opportunity of explaining their 
case. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, 
that after that explanation, which was so 
far satisfactory, he should not move his 
Amendment for the rejection of the Bill. 


IRISH SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. CHARLES ;LEWIS, in rising to 
call attention to the constitution of the 
Irish Society of London, and the ma- 
nagement of its income and property, 
and to move— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the constitution, management, and 
annual expenditure of the Irish Society of 
London ; and, further, to report as to what, if 
any, changes can be made in the governing 
body or the mode of administration in order to 
ensure a more economical and advantageous 
application of the property, or whether such 
result can be best attained by placing the pro- 

rty in the hands of public Trustees resident 
in Ireland,” 


said, the nature of the case he had to 
present to the House was such that he 
hoped no apology was needed from him 
for introducing the subject; because, 
although the locality affected was repre- 
sented in that House by four Members 
only, it was in reality a matter of great 
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importance, inasmuch as it affected the 
privileges of the great Corporation of 
London, which had a large interest in 
the subject. The property which was 
the subject of the Motion was so ex- 
tensive as to produce an annual rental 
of £14,000 gross, or £12,700 net. It 
was all situate in the county of London- 
derry. The history of the property ex- 
tended 250 years back. In the reign of 
James I., a large amount of property in 
the Province of Ulster, to the extent 
of 400,000 or 500,000 acres, having been 
forfeited by persons who were guilty 
of treason, it was then resolved to 
form a new plantation or colony in 
Ulster under a Charter. Accordingly, 
the large Companies which formed part 
of the Corporation of London were called 
in for the purposes of providing the 
requisite funds for settling and popu- 
lating the new Colony. The original 
Charter was granted by King James I. 
in 1613. Shortly afterwards disputes 
arose between the Crown and the Cor- 
poration of London, the result of which 
was that in the reign of Charles I., in 
1637, that Charter was annulled, and 
the Crown again took possession of the 
property. Subsequently, however, in 
1662, King Charles II. granted a new 
Charter under altered conditions, under 
which the property, the subject of this 
Motion had ever since been regulated, 
and under which the Irish Society it- 
self was originally created, and had 
continued down to the present day. 
Between the granting of the original 
Charter and the time of its annulment, 
the Irish Society had conveyed in 
severalty, as their own separate pro- 
perties, to the 12 great City Com- 
panies of London, portions of the ori- 
ginal estates which had been conveyed 
in bulk to the Irish Society by the ori- 
ginal Charter; and the consideration 
for those conveyances was the good and 
valuable consideration of money paid 
by each of the 12 Companies for the 
purpose of the Ulster settlement and 
plantation. And here he begged it to 
be understood that he did not impugn 
the title to the property or attack the re- 
venues of the several properties of the 
individual Companies — they were, no 
doubt, lawfully conveyed by the Irish 
Society between the granting of the 
original Charter and its annulment. 
Notwithstanding these conveyances, 
however, there was a large residuary 
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property not conveyed to these individual 
Companies, and this was brought under, 
and specially made the subject of settle- 
ment, in the second Charter of Charles IT. 
That property was called the indivisible 
portion of the old estate, and the House 
of Lords, in a judicial suit, had decided 
that this property was public trust pro- 
perty, andit wassufficient to show that the 
Charter of Charles II., under which the 
Society still existed, bore this character, 
to justify him in saying that this being 
public property, it ought to be used for 
the general purposes for which it was 
conveyed—namely, the benefit of the 
public. It was also necessary for him 
to state that this Charter dealt not only 
with the formation of the Irish Society ; 
but it further provided for the municipal 
government of the city of Londonderry, 
and the town of Coleraine—and this, 
indeed, was the ground on which the 
old city of Derry had assumed its present 
name. This being the history of the 
case, it was his duty to show and to 
prove, on unimpeachable evidence, that 
the property thus vested in the Irish 
Society was held for public purposes, and 
for public purposes only. He had first, 
however, to state that although the pre- 
sent gross income from the property was 
£14,000, it had not, as the House would 
suppose, always produced that amount. 
Twenty-five years ago the income did not 
amount to more than £7,000; and ante- 
cedently, the figures were smaller still; 
but it had always been a property of a 
very substantial character, and was still 
an improving property, and likely in the 
future to become still more valuable and 
produce a larger income. The question 
now raised with respect to it was no new 
question. Already three Royal Com- 
missions had dealt with this subject as 
incidental to the main purposes for 
which they were appointed—the Com- 
missions upon the Corporations of Eng- 
land and Wales, upon the City of 
London, and upon the Corporations of 
Ireland; and each of these Commissions 
had inquired ‘into this particular subject, 
and had, as he would presently show, 
condemned the present state of things. 
The last occasion on which the subject 
was brought before the House was in 
1869, by the late Mr. Maguire, the 
esteemed Member for the city of Cork, 
and the then Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Lord Carlingford, distinctly admitted 
that the present state of things could 
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not be allowed to endure, and promised 
that the Government would take the 
matter into their serious consideration, 
That promise, however, like many others, 
ended without performance. But as 
regarded the Parliamentary position of 
the question, they had this—that the 
responsible Minister of the Crown, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, had ad- 
mitted that the existing state of things 
required a remedy, and had promised 
the attention of the Government to it, 
Now, he believed he was entitled to 
state that the case set up out-of-doors by 
those who represented the Irish Society 
—though he doubted that it would be 
ventured on here — was, that these 
estates were their private property; 
that they were in no sense a public 
trust; that they might, if they so 
pleased, dispose of it for their own pur- 
poses, or of the City Companies, and 
that the Society were not responsible, 
in any public sense, and could not be 
dealt with as public trustees. The 
history of the dealings with this pro- 
perty by the Society was certainly very 
remarkable. When the income de- 
rived from it was small, the greater 
part was spent for the personal delecta- 
tion of its members, and any surplus— 
if any there was—was handed over to 
the City Companies, where probably it 
was probably it was also spent upon 
dinners. When, however, the income 
increased, by degrees some light seemed 
to have broken in upon the minds and 
consciences of the Irish Society, for 
about 150 years ago they awoke to 
the propriety of devoting some part of 
their income to the public objects for 
which they were instituted, and up to 
1823 about £500 a-year was devoted to 
public purposes. Between 1823 and 
1832 a great improvement occurred, and 
the £500 was increased to £1,000 and 
£1,500 a-year. It could be proved, 
however, from the sworn documents of 
the Society, when on its defence in a 
Chancery suit, that between the years 
1777 and 1831 about £2,000 a-year was 
paid to the City Companies as the pri- 
mary recipients and cestuis que trusts— 
making in 60 years £120,000 so paid, 
in distinct breach of the primary trust 
upon which the Society held the pro- 
perty. Now, this property was given the 
Society for the public purpose of planta- 
tion, for making roads, bridges, and for 
the erection of the necessary public and 
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municipal buildings of the two principal 
towns of the county of Derry; and at 
the very time this money was being 
misappropriated, and the £120,000 un- 
lawfully put into the pockets of the 
12 City Companies, the city of Lon- 
donderry was incurring a public debt 
and taxing its citizens for making a 
bridge over the Foyle, to connect two 
parts of the place, and for improving its 
ort and harbour—the very public ob- 
jects for which the property was given 
to the Irish Society. Now he came to a 
remarkable state of things. In 1823 
the Irish Society was called upon by the 
Common Council of the City of London 
to account to that body for the appro- 
priation of theirrevenue. They refused, 
contending that the Corporation of 
London had nothing whatever to do 
with the matter, that they were only 
responsible to the City Companies, 
whose property the surplus income was. 
In 1832 this remarkable change oc- 
curred. The Skinners Company thought 
they did not get enough of the money, 
that too much was spent by the Society 
upon its own responsibility, and for its 
own purpose, and that too much was 
given to the public. Accordingly the 
Skinners Company brought a suit in 
Chancery to compel the Irish Society to 
account for the application of their 
revenues, and to get a more equitable 
division, not between themselves and 
the public, but between themselves and 
the Irish Society, to the exclusion of the 
public. The scene then entirely changed. 
The Irish Society, in indignation at the 
exercise of their abounding discretion 
being interfered with, entirely changed 
their front, and would not give anything 
to the City Companies. While the suit 
was going on the system of administra- 
tion—he was happy to say—entirely 
changed in the interest of the public, 
and from that day to this the City Com- 
panies had never received one farthing 
of the money. So that, after having 
refused to account to the Corporation of 
the City of London, because it was a mat- 
ter personal and private between them- 
selves and the City Companies, they then 
declined to pay money to those Companies 
because they alleged that they held it for 
the advantage of the public. The old 
adage was realized as to what happened 
when certain persons fell out. Well, then, 
was this public property—or, in other 
words, did the Irish Society hold it as a 
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public trust—or was it, as they con- 
tended, private property? He could 
not understand how the Corporation of 
London—although otherwise unreformed 
—could have thought it was held as pri- 
vate property ; for they were not a private 
association, and as a public corporation 
could hold only for public purposes. 
He must now trouble the House with a 
few extracts from important documents 
and decisions which dealt with the 
question—was this a public trust, or 
was it a privateendowment? He would 
first read two sentences from the Charter 
of Charles II., by which the Society was 
constituted. The first recited— 

‘< That the Society did retain in its own hands 
such part of the same tenements and heredita- 
ments as were not property divisible for de- 
fraying the charge of the general operation of 
the said plantation.” 


Then the intent of the Charter was 
described as followed :— 


“That there may be a new Society made by 
the new plantation in Ulster aforesaid, consist- 
ing of the like number of honest and discreet 
citizens of our city of London as the other and 
former Society heretofore consisted of, and that 
a new incorporation of the said city or town of 
Derry be constituted, and for the further and 
better settling and planting of the said county, 
towns, and places with trade and inhabi- 
tants.” 


It was upon this that the Skinners’ 
Company proceeded. On the hearing, 
the Master of the Rolls decided in favour 
of the contention of the Irish Society— 
that they were not a body accountable 
to the City Companies, because their 
primary trust was a public trust and not 


a private trust. The Skinners’ Com- 
pany appealed to the House of Lords. 
Their Lordships confirmed the decision 
of the Master of the Rolls—that it was a 
trust held by the Irish Society for public 
purposes, and not for any other purposes. 
Lord Lyndhurst said— 


“ Now, my Lords, if that be so, the conclusion 
I come to appears to me to be irresistible; they 
are public officers—they have public duties to 
perform ofan important kind. By the terms of 
the Charter of Charles II., independently of any 
general reasoning, this property is given to them 
for these very purposes : they have applied it for 
these purposes. After they have satisfied the 
purposes, which are purposes entirely in their 
discretion, they been in the habit of paying 
over the surplus funds to the different Com- 
panies, in proportion to their original contribu- 
tions; but that depends entirely on the will of 
the Society—I mean as tothe amount. They 
are to exercise their judgment as to what is 
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duties, and after they have satisfied those duties, 
after they have applied to public objects what 
in their judgment—the fair exercise of their 
judgment—is necessary for those objects—then 
it is, and then only, that the surplus which 
remains, ‘subject to their discretion, has been 
usually paid over to the Companies.’”’ 


And then, at a later part of his judg- 
ment, he stated— 


“Now it is perfectly clear, therefore, in this 
state of things, that they cannot be considered 
as trustees for the benefit of the Companies.” 


And Lord Campbell said— 


“Tt seems to me that the object of the Crown 
was that public purposes should be attained by 
the trustees who had the management of these 
lands, and I am clearly of opinion that the pur- 
poses for which the grant was made still con- 
tinue, and that they are and must ever remain 
trustees for the public.” 


He had then to point out that in this 
Skinners’ suit the Society had taken 
up the position that they were public 
trustees, and were not accountable 
for their actions to any Company. 
A Royal Commission was appointed in 
1851 or 1852 to inquire into the Corpo- 
ration of the City of London; and the 
Irish Society being an annexe of the 


Corporation, they inquired also into the 
affairs of the Society. That Commission 
was as strong a one as had ever been 
appointed. It included as its Mem- 
bers the late Lord Taunton, Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, and Mr. Justice Patte- 


son. A Commission so appointed could 
not be considered a revolutionary body, 
neither could it be said that the conclu- 
sion to which they came could be con- 
sidered as other than of the greatest 
weight. They reported that the So- 
ciety, from its Charter and present prac- 
tice, were mere trustees for the pur- 
poses declared in the Charter of Incorpo- 
ration, and that— 


‘Though neither Lord Langdale nor the 
House of Lords decided what the claims of the 
Company might be upon a supposed surplus, 
it results from both these decisions that the 
objects of the Charter are so vast and various 
that they never could be satisfied by any funds 
at the disposal of the Society ; and that, in fact, 
if the Society did its duty, no surplus could ever 
arise within any reasonable probability. Prac- 
tically, therefore, the Companies have no interest 
in the revenues of the Society, because they 
can only be entitled (if they are entitled at 
all) to a surplus which has, and cannot have, 
any actual existence. It follows that there 
are no persons or bodies in this country bene- 
ficially interested in the receipt of the re- 
venues.” 


Hr, Charles Lewis 
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He would now call attention to how the 
Governing Body, which had the manage. 
ment of this vast property in the North 
of Ireland, 500 miles away from Guild- 
hall Yard, where it was administered, 
and of which the revenues were also 
local, was constituted. The Society had 
but one permanent member, the Re- 
corder of the City of London. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
not present to tell the House what part 
he took in the management of the es- 
tates ; but the gentleman who filled the 
office of Recorder at the time that Com- 
mission sat told the Commissioners that 
he had only attended one meeting of the 
Society. In fact, he (Mr. Lewis) believed 
that the only permanent member of the 
Governing Body was not in the habit of 
attending any of the meetings of the So- 
ciety. The shifting members of the 
Governing Body consisted of the Go- 
vernor, the Deputy Governor, and 24 
ordinary members. The Governor, as a 
matter of form, was elected annually; 
but practically, inasmuch as he was al- 
ways re-elected, he was a permanent 
officer, otherwise there would not be any 
continuity in the government of the So- 
ciety. His hon. Friend opposite, the 
Member for Maidstone (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow) was elected in 1873, and had 
since been elected annually; and was, 
therefore, practically a permanent offi- 
cer. The Deputy Governor was elected 
yearly, and the 24 ordinary members, of 
whom 12 were elected every year, con- 
tinued in office only two years ; so that, at 
the end of every two years, there was a 
complete change of the Governing Body. 
He understood there was what was 
always a crowd of candidates for these 
appointments, for to be elected a mem- 
ber of the Irish Society was consi- 
dered one of the honours of the Corpo- 
ration, and was therefore an object of 
special desire by members of the Court 
of Common Council. He asked, could 
there be any constitution more unsuited 
for the management of property 500 or 
600 miles away, the application of the 
revenues of which was local and had re- 
ference to educational, charitable, and 
other purposes? Again, the Society 
was a foreign body—an absentee body ; 
and, further than that, it was also an 
unreformed body, for it was strange, 
but nevertheless the fact, that while all 
other public bodies had to submit to 
such changes as the circumstances of the 
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time required, the Corporation of the 
City of London had hitherto escaped re- 
form. Some time or other, however, 
it would be compelled, like the the other 
public institutions of the country, to 
submit to the pruning knife. So it was 
with the Irish Society which emanated 
from that Corporation, and so despotic 
was the sway which it exercised over 
the Mayor and Corporation of the City 
of Derry, that that body could not pass 
a bye-law in the administration of local 
self-government without sending it to 
Guildhall Yard for the approval of these 
City magnates. Was that a state of 
things which ought to exist? Upon 
one occasion the unfortunate Corpora- 
tion of Derry took upon itself, with in- 
solent self-reliance, to name one of the 
streets, and it was upon record that the 
Irish Society, in the exercise of its un- 
doubted rights under the Charter, sent a 
peremptory order to the Corporation of 
Derry to restore the original name of 
the street. Now, he would ask the 
House if such a state of things ought to 
be allowed to last in these days of local 
self-government? The altered circum- 
stances of the times and of the locality 
imperatively required that it should 
cease, and that the property should be 
administered for the advantage of the 
people and of the locality with which it 
was connected. He considered that fact 
alone sufficient to justify the appoint- 
ment of the Select Committee which he 
asked the House to grant to him. That 
was not all. The property being local, 
and the Governing Body being in Lon- 
don, there was a system of dual govern- 
ment, with two sets of officials. There 
was a Government house in Derry, with 
a most efficient general agent and sub- 
sidiary officers, and there was a Govern- 
ment house in Quildhall Yard, with 
most efficient secretaries with very little 
to do, and a number of subsidiary offi- 
cers. And this dual system of govern- 
ment had most remarkable results. He 
had already referred to the way the 
Society had interfered in respect to the 
naming of streets. That was, however, 
a trifling matter compared with their 
conduct in opposing a Bill which the 
Port and Harbour Commissioners of 
Derry promoted in 1854 for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Foyle. 
The Harbour Commissioners, in the 
exercise of their public office, brought 
in a Bill for the improvement of the 
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port and the navigation of the river. 
The dignity of the Irish Society was at 
once aroused, and they immediately put 
forth the privileges they asserted them- 
selves to possess—they petitioned Par- 
liament against the Bill. So here they 
had two public bodies, intimately allied, 
in a position of antagonism. In the end 
the opposition to the Bill was arranged, - 
but the matter was not settled without 
the waste of £1,200, in passing what 
should, incommon reason, have been an 
unopposed Bill. When the Corporation 
of the City of London was made dry 
nurse to the Ulster plantation, the county 
of Londonderry was desolate; it had no 
inhabitants, no means of local self-go- 
vernment, and no money to cultivate 
property. Consequently, it required not 
only the power of wealth, but it required 
intelligence of management, and to ob- 
tain that it was necessary to go far 
afield. At that time, therefore, it might 
have been a very politic arrangement 
that an outside body should manage the 
affairs of the county. But the state of 
things wastotally alterednow. Everybody 
acquainted with the county of London- 
derry and with the city of Coleraine knew 
that they had merchants and members 
of all classes and creeds who were just 
as capable of taking part in the admi- 
nistration of affairs as the Corporation 
of the City of London or any other mu- 
nicipality. The case, therefore, was 
entirely altered, and that of itself, at 
the expiration of 250 years from the 
date of the Charter, appeared to him 
to be sufficient justification for asking 
the House to inquire as to what might be 
the best way in which to manage this 
large and important property. One of 
the evils of the present mode of admi- 
nistration was that the Society had 
spent considerable sums in complimen- 
tary presents, and at one time had 
been turned into what might be called 
a ‘Mutual Snuff-box Society.” Each 
year a deputation of the Society went 
over to Derry to visit the estates, and on 
their return their portraits were painted, 
to be hung up in the Society’s rooms in 
the Guildhall, or they had services of 
plate presented to them. In a book 
published by the Society he found no 
fewer than 26 instances of presentation 
to those who had been good enough to 
form deputations to the city of Derry. 
Nor was that the only mode of expendi- 
ture to which the Society had committed 
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itself. He found by the books of the 
Society that, in 1832, £932 had been 
paid as the cost of an Election Petition 
to turn out the Members for Coleraine. 
A year later he found an item of the 
payment of £110 to Captain Thorpe, 
the brother of the then Governor, the 
late Alderman Thorpe, towards his ex- 
penses at an election for that town. But 
they next got to even worse. In 1854, 
when the Commission on the Corpora- 
tion of London was brought on, the 
then Governor of the Society, Mr. Al- 
derman Humphery, was brought se- 
riously to task with reference to the an- 
nual expenditure. He said the expendi- 
ture might be put at about £3,000 
a-year, including £600 a-year for law 
expenses. He (Mr. ©. Lewis) had 
looked into the accounts, and found 
that for the five years, 1870-74—both 
inclusive—the expenses of management 
were £22,468, or £4,500 a-year. They 


were dealing with an estate at this time 
bringing in £12,700, and he would ask 
hon. Members what they would think of 
the expenditure being nearly 40 per cent 
of the income with regard to any charities 
or trusts with which they were con- 
nected, not in any outlay respecting the 


estate, but in travelling expenses to 
Ireland in the month of August, the 
ostensible object of the deputation being 
the interests of the Irish Society, but in 
reality to afford them the opportunity 
of a visit to the Giant’s Causeway, and 
have a pleasant summer outing. In 
some years the expenditure was as 
much as 45 per cent of the income. In 
1874 a sum of £970 was paid for visit- 
ing the estate, and in 1873 it was £870. 
They then came to another item—tavern 
expenses. This was no invention of his 
—he was speaking from a Parliamen- 
tary Return obtained by himself in 
1876, and another in 1866, before he 
had the honour of being a Member of 
that House. He found the item of tavern 
expenses put down in those Returns at 
£2,203 for five years. Was it right or 
proper that the money belonging to a 
public fund should be spent in such a 
lavish manner as that for the personal 
enjoyment of a few gentlemen connected 
with the City of London? Was he not 
entitled, on behalf of the constituency 
he represented, to say that a very strong 
case was made out for inquiry? But it 
did not end there. There was another 
item of ‘‘ Fees to Members.”” Now they 
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would understand why, to get on the 
Society was such an object of anxiety to 
members of the Common Council. It 
did not require legal training to see that 
these payments were utterly illegal. 
Public trustees had no right to fees, 
Nothing was said in the Charter about 
the payment of fees; and yet, from 
an early period in this Society’s ex- 
istence to the present time, the funds 
of a public trust had been diverted 
in the payments to members for the 
performance of a public duty. The 
payment was continued to the present 
hour, in defiance of most plain and 
positive evidence that it was illegal. It 
had gone on for 200 years, and could 
not in that time have amounted to 
less than £30,000. He should probably 
be now told — ‘‘See what the Society 
have done for the city of Derry.” No 
doubt, things had somewhat improved of 
late. He would let them into the secret 
of how that had come about. His pre- 
sent Motion was an answer to a requisi- 
tion he had received two years since. 
In June, 1875, he, at the requisition of 
his constituents, and acting with the 
other Representatives of the district, 
gave Notice of his intention to bring 
this matter of the Irish Society before 
the House. When the deputation went 
to Ireland in the following August it 
was surprising what an amount of libe- 
rality they carried with them ; under the 
pressure of this impending Motion, it was 
suggested that grants might be made 
for the public purposes of Londonderry 
and Coleraine. Unfortunately, he was 
unable to bring on his Motion in 1876; 
but Coleraine sent a deputation to Lon- 
don and got a grant of £10,000 for the 
improvement of the town, and the city 
of Derry got £40,000 to liquidate the 
debt upon the bridge. [Sir Sypyey 
Warertow: Hear, hear!] He would 
not say that the Irish Society made these 
grants under pressure ; but they were 
just the very grants which ought to have 
been made years ago at the time when the 
city debts were contracted; and were now 
made at the very moment the inhabitants 
of the country and towns had awakened 
to their rights. He desired to state what 
was the public history of this question. 
The Royal Commission of 1854 reported 
that in their opinion the Irish Society 
should be dissolved, that new trustees 
should be appointed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor in Ireland, and that the trust 
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should be declared by a public Act. He 
did not ask the House to go as far as 
that on this occasion, and for this reason 
—it was said on behalf of the Society 
that that was an ex parte decision, that 
the Commission had not heard the So- 
ciety. Many persons who opposed the 
views which he ventured to hold said 
that the state of affairs, as far as the 
properties held by the Irish Society were 
concerned, had changed considerably 
within the last quarter of a century. 
This, without doubt, was true; but the 
altered state of circumstances, even 
though it might be a change in the 
direction he desired, ought to justify an 
inquiry before a conclusion was arrived 
at as to the manner in which the proper- 
ties owned by the Irish Society should 
be managed in the future. In 1869, 
Lord Carlingford promised the serious 
attention of the Government to the 
matter — he (Mr. ©. Lewis) now re- 
quested the serious attention of the 
House to it. His request was in no 
respect an extreme one. He asked the 
House that a Select Committee should 
be appointed to inquire into the manage- 
ment and annual expenditure of the 
Irish Society of London; and to report 
what changes were required to be made 
in the Governing Body and mode of ad- 
ministration: in other words to inquire 
and report whether the necessary reforms 
could be best effected by a reform of the 
existing Governing Body, or by the alter- 
native suggested by the Commission of 
1854? He thought he had said enough 
to justify him not only in bringing the 
matter before the House, but in asking 
it to grant the Select Committee for 
which he now moved. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH seconded 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the constitution, management, and 
annual expenditure of the Irish Society of 
London; and, further, to report as to what, if 
any, changes can be made in the governing 
body or the mode of administration in order to 
ensure a more economical and advantageous 
application of the property, or whether such 
result can be best attained by placing the pro- 
perty in the hands of public Trustees resident 
in Ireland.” —(Mr. Charles Lewis.) 


Srr SYDNEY WATERLOW: Sir, I 
cannot for a moment pretend to emulate 
the ability of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Londonderry in the way in which 
he has stated his case; but I am sup- 
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ported by my knowledge that the facts 
are favourable to the statement which I 
have to make. I would ask the atten- 
tion of the House, because I think it will 
feel that I am in a very responsible 
position as Governor of the Society, and, 
to some extent, my hon. Friend may 
think I am to blame. Now, Sir, I am 
not astonished that my hon. Friend 
should have brought this Motion for- 
ward. Several of his predecessors have 
felt a similar necessity, and have brought 
forward similar Motions. My hon. 
Friend has said that in 1856 Mr. Ken- 
nedy brought forward a similar Motion, 
seconded by the then Member for Lon- 
donderry. In 1869 Mr. Maguire also 
brought forward a similar Motion, and 
on both occasions the Motion was with- 
drawn, the hon. Members being satisfied 
with the discussions it had elicited. I 
trust the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lewis) will, 
when this discussion terminates, deem 
it wise to follow the same course. Now, 
Sir, I will just say one or two words on 
the points urged by my hon. Friend. He 
has asked, in very forcible language, 
whether the Irish Society is a private 
Society or a public trust. Now, Sir, let me 
say that since I have been Governor of 
this Society [have never missed an oppor- 
tunity of declaring, from year to year, 
as opportunity offered, that primarily 
and indubitably it is a public trust, 
which requires the trustees to spend the 
moneys in public improvements, in pro- 
moting schools, in building churches, and 
in doing whatever may be considered 
best for the advantage of the locality 
interested ; but that undoubtedly there 
may be a reserve, which is, or may be, 
the property of the London Companies. 
The hon. Member has stated to the 
House why he considers that the matter 
should be inquired into. I devote a 
large amount of time from year to year 
—lI spend a week or 10 days every year 
in Derry. I do not charge my travel- 
ling expenses—and the only money I 
take is the cost of my living while I am 
in Derry. What are the fees? Every 
member receives a fee of 10s. for attend- 
ing a court. Is that an excessive fee ? 
I do not think my hon. Friend would 
consider that a very large sum for at- 
tending court. Every member receives 
a fee of 5s. for attendance at a Com- 
mittee. I do not see how that can 
be considered exorbitant. My hon. 
Friend says it is a breach of trust to 
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receive any fee at all. That is a legal 
question. The opinion of Lord Camp- 
bell and Lord Lyndhurst was that the 
Society was to spend its money in the 
improvement of the property; but if 
there were any surplus that surplus 
would undoubtedly go to the Livery 
Companies. If my hon. Friend thinks 
that this money has been spent in defi- 
ance of the law, he is a very good lawyer, 
and knows what remedy may be taken. 
My hon. Friend has stated that there 
are many objections to a body of gentle- 
men in London managing a property in 
Ireland; but I must remind my hon. 
Friend that this is a dual trust. In 
1613 the Livery Companies who contri- 
buted this money consented to part of it 
being set aside for making the trust a 
permanent one: but when that trust was 
satisfied, the balance of the money should 
go to them from year to year. My hon. 
Friend has spoken of the grievances 
which are suffered by the Corporation of 
Londonderry. He says they cannot 
even pass a bye-law without the assent 
of the Irish Society. Strictly speaking, 
that is correct; but, as a matter of fact, 
my hon. Friend knows that the Irish 
Society has never interfered with the 


passing of any bye-law by the Corpora- 


tion for the last 150 years. It is true, 
that nominally their assent is required 
to a bye-law; but, on the other hand, 
the Corporation of Londonderry receives 
from the Society the sum of £1,200 
a-year—the Society feel they are trus- 
tees for the city of Derry. The con- 
dition of the Corporation of Derry at 
the time the Irish Society obtained their 
Charter was a lamentable one. The 
Corporation had spent all their money, 
and even the mace was put into pawn. 
The Society had actually to pay their 
debts and to take the mace out of pawn 
in order to enable them to goon. My 
hon. Friend made another point. He 
stated that in 1874 the Society opposed 
the improvement of the quays and the 
construction of a harbour. Why did 
they oppose it? Their opposition, Sir, 
was intended for the benefit of the mer- 
chants of Londonderry. The Society 
thought that if they were going to give a 
free grant of the land they had a right 
to stipulate that if any house were put 
upon that land for public purposes no 
charges should be made except such as 
might be sufficient to pay for the erection 
of the buildings; and, therefore, they 
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insisted that there should be a clause in 
the Bill to give the Society power to 
assent to the tariff proposed to be put 
upon the trade. The whole object of 
the Society was to protect the small 
traders and to insist upon the lowest 
possible tariff being charged for the 
dues, considering that the Society were 
to grant the land. The deputation 
which waited on the Society in reference 
to the subject went back again, and the 
first thing they did was to pass a Reso- 
lution thanking the Society for the 
liberality which had been shown in its 
treatment of the Harbour Commis- 
sioners. My hon. Friend has said that 
the state of things is entirely altered— 
that Derry and Coleraine require no 
longer to be dry-nursed by the Com- 
panies of London. If the case is so 
altered that the Corporation of Derry 
can do without the Livery Companies, 
then the Livery Companies will come in 
and say that the trust is exhausted, and 
that the corpus of the fund therefore 
belongs to them. That is not the view 
that the Irish Society considers a reason- 
able one. I shall presently, I think, be 
able to show that the inhabitants of 
Derry and Coleraine are satisfied, and 
that they are not here supporting the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman, but are 
anxious that it should be rejected. When 
the Motion was brought forward by the 
hon. Gentleman last year not a single 
Petition came up in support of it; but a 
Petition came up from Derry, signed by 
the Bishop, by the clergy, by the mer- 
chants, by gentlemen of social position 
and property, praying the House to re- 
ject the Motion. What did Coleraine 
say? Ooleraine sent up «a Petition 
against the Motion. Now, I venture to 
ask the House whether they can accept 
that as a view of the feeling of the 
people of Londonderry and Coleraine 
in regard to the Motion of my hon. 
Friend—especially as there was not a 
single Petition in favour of it? My 
hon. Friend tells you of the sudden 
liberality of the Society when it we 
heard that this Motion was coming on ; 
but he forgot to tell you that we agitated 
for the freeing of the bridge 10 years 
ago. Ten years ago the Society offered 
£1,000 a-year for the opening of the 
bridge ; and I made an offer myself last 
year. I said—‘‘If you will find half 
the money we will find the other half””— 
because the Society felt that the freeing 
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of the bridge was amatter of great import- 
ance for the well-being of the poorerinha- 
bitantsof Derry. Thecityisdivided bythe 
river Foyle, the working people live on 
one side, and the factories are placed on 
the other ; so that the work girls have to 
cross the river to go to their employ- 
ment, and the tolls amount to something 
like 2d. a-day, which is a heavy tax upon 
them. I said—‘‘If you will find one 
half the money to free the bridge we 
will find the other half.” The Society 
agreed to give £1,000 a-year 10 years 
ago, I think—at all events, it was many 
years ago—the agreement was entered 
into and the money was paid for three 
years, when the payment was stopped 
because the Society disapproved of the 
proposed mode of constructing the 
bridge. The Society has now agreed to 
pay half the cost of freeing the bridge. 
And let me remind the House that they 
have applied to the Treasury to lend 
the money; but the Treasury say they 
cannotdo so. The Society has therefore 
to borrow the money from the As- 
surance Societies, or wherever it can get 
it. Ifthis Motion passes the credit of 
the Society will be injured, its proposals 


with regard to the bridge will be un- 


fulfilled, the improvements will be 
stopped, and I venture to think that 
my hon. Friend (Mr. C. Lewis) will not 
dispute that it will be exceedingly 
difficult to know when the works will 
be carried out. What does the Motion 
ask for? An inquiry into the constitu- 
tion, management, and annual expen- 
diture of the Irish Society. Why, Sir, 
the constitution is as well known as 
anything can be known. My hon. 
Friend has told you that this book was 
published by the Society in 1804. If 
a Select Committee sat for three months 
it could not get a better history of the 
Society than this book gives you. With 
regard to the management, I am quite 
willing to admit that there is more ex- 
pense than one could wish to see. But 
remember it is a dual trust. The Society 
is obliged to have a representative in 
Ireland. He is allowed £800 a-year 
and a house to live in. He occupies a 
good social position, he is a magistrate 
and a member of the Grand Jury. I 
do not think my hon. Friend will be of 
opinion that we should make any re- 
duction in that payment. We must also 
remember that the Livery Companies 
have an interest in the estate—they are 
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entitled to the reversion, and it is neces- 
sary to have some sort of establishment 
in London. All that that establish- 
ment consists of is a secretary, a clerk, 
and a porter, and I do not well see 
how that establishment could be re- 
duced. With regard to the items of ex- 
penditure to which my hon. Friend has 
referred, I am quite sure he would not 
have stated them if he had not been in- 
formed that they were quitecorrect. In 
order to understand this matter, I think 
it will be necessary for me to trespass 
on the patience of the House while I 
state the circumstances under which this 
Society was originally instituted. About 
the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
the O’Neills and O’Doherties, who were 
in constant rebellion, had their lands 
sequestrated by the Crown. Those lands 
constituted the greater part of the 
county of Londonderry, and the Crown 
having taken possession of them, did 
not know what to do with them. It 
accordingly applied to the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of the City of London 
to consider what should be done with 
it. The Corporation appointed four 
citizens to visit the district and to 
report upon it. Those citizens came 
back and reported that it was well 
watered, suited for agricultural purposes, 
and carrying on an important trade— 
and that opinion had been amply veri- 
fied. A grant of £30,000 was accor- 
dingly made for the purposes the Crown 
had in view; and that sum was subse- 
quently increased to £60,000. That 
seems a small sum of money now; but 
in order to obtain some idea of its 
relative value in those days, let me 
inform the House that at that time a 
bullock was worth 15s. and a hog 
2s. If you take the relative value 
of money, that £60,000 would represent 
£2,000,000 now. The Corporation had 
a power of requiring the Livery Com- 
panies to contribute money, and they 
commanded them to find that sum. It 
was contributed by 53 Companies, and 
I think that for more than a century the 
Corporation never received any consi- 
deration forit. The lands were divided 
and apportioned to the Livery Com- 
panies in proportion to the amounts 
contributed by them, and the Charter 
was granted in 1614. My hon. Friend 
(Mr. ©. Lewis) read one part of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
the subject; but if you read only one 
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part of a Report you are apt to get 
a mistaken notion of its import, and 
sometimes the reading of another part 
helps you to understand it more accu- 
rately. 

Now, Sir, I say the Irish Society have 
done their duty to the North of Ireland. 
They did, as their duty compelled them, 
take over boys from Christchurch Hos- 
pital as apprentices, and for many years 
the inhabitants were forbidden to take 
any Irish apprentices. Houses were 
built some of which, I think, remain in 
Coleraine to this day. They were framed 
in London and taken over and put up as 
quickly as possible. The Colony was so 
well nurtured that it became in after 
time, and is now I venture to say, with- 
out fear of contradiction from my hon. 
Friend, a district as populous and in- 
dustrious as any other part of Ireland; 
and I venture further to say that the 
Irish Society has mainly contributed to 
that happy state of things. My hon. 
Friend (Mr. C. Lewis) has dwelt very 
much upon the expense of management ; 
but he must remember that no society, 
church, school or institution, that could 
be required for the benefit of the dis- 
trict, has been forgotten. One of the 
most gratifying things to me, and one 
which almost repays me for my annual 
visit to Ireland, is to visit the large 
school in Coleraine, where more than 700 
children of all denominations receive an 
education free of expense as good as any 
that is given in any part of Ireland; 
and I think my hon. Friend will not dis- 
pute that the schools are everywhere 
spoken of in terms of the highest ap- 
preciation. I donot wish to detain the 
House by dwelling on the subject; but 
I ask who is it that complains? Not the 
inhabitants of Derry—because they have 
petitioned against this Motion :—not the 
inhabitants of Coleraine, for they also 
have petitioned against the Motion. I 
make that statement in the presence of 
the hon. Member (Mr. C. Lewis). He 
is here, and if I make a misstatement he 
will correct me. The inhabitants of 
Londonderry and Coleraine, who are the 
primary beneficiaries under our trust, do 
not complain—why should the House 
interfere in the work of the Society, and 
prevent that work from being carried on 
which is nowin progress for the benefit of 
those for whom the Society was originally 
established? Sir, I do not want to point 
too much to the work of the Society, but 
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if any of my hon. Friends know the 
Cathedral at Derry, they will remember 
that there is a stone inside the porch, 
placed there two centuries ago, which 
bears this inscription— 


‘*Tf stones could speak then London’s praise 
would sound, 
Which built this church from out the ground.” 


I venture to say that there is not a church, 
or a school, or a public building in Lon- 
donderry, which would not make the 
same declaration—that the Irish Society 
have fostered religion and education 
ever since the trust was first founded. 
But go back to the time when the free- 
men of Derry gallantly defended its walls 
against the assaults of the enemies of 
this country—history tells of the glorious 
defence that was made against the Siege 
of Derry. The Livery Companies sup- 
plied the sinews of war, and more than 
that—they sent over some of the finest 
pieces of ordnance that were made at 
that time. Sir, you will see on the walls 
at this day, the Salters’ gun, the Vint- 
ners’ gun, the Fishmongers’ gun—and 
others. In one of the descriptions of 
Macaulay, one of the guns is described 
as “Roaring Meg,” and I believe it 
was fired as many as 200 times during 
the Siege. That was the spirit of the 
Livery Companies of London, in those 
days, who declared that they would de- 
fend the Crown against the assaults of 
its enemies. I will not detain the House 
longer. I have only one word more to 
add. My hon. Friend has complained of 
the constitution of the Society. He has 
said that the Recorder is the only perma- 
nent Member of the Society—that is, 
that the Recorder ex-officio is the only 
permanent officer. He has been pleased 
to refer to me in very satisfactory lan- 
guage; and if he is satisfied with the 
present Recorder, and he is the only per- 
manent officer, why should he bring 
this Motion before the House with the 
view to censuring the conduct of the 
Irish Society? As long as the Irish So- 
ciety shows confidence in me I shall 
always endeavour to persuade my Ool- 
leagues that this is primarily a trust 
for the benefit of Derry and Cole- 
raine; and as to the surplus to which 
allusion has been made, I am afraid 
it will never arrive as long as my hon. 
Friend and others have any public im- 
provement which they wish to see car- 
ried out. 
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Mr. RICHARD SMYTH: The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Maidstone (Sir 
Sydney Waterlow) has, with his accus- 
tomed ability and command of adminis- 
trative details, met the Motion and 
speech of the hon. Member for the City 
of Londonderry (Mr. C. Lewis), and I 
think we may now assume that we have 
heard the worst and the best that can be 
said for the Irish Society in its connec- 
tion with the Plantation of Ulster. I 
do not rise for the purpose of supple- 
menting the statement of facts which 
has been sufficiently ample, but to say 
some words on behalf of the people 
whom I have the honour to represent in 
this House, and whose interests are 
largely in the keeping of the Irish So- 
ciety. I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that I do not support the Motion 
now before the House in any spirit of 
hostility to the Irish Society, but because 
I believe if the Committee sought for 
be granted, its investigations will result 
in giving fuller scope to the beneficent 
aims of that body, and to the exertions 
of my hon. Friend near me (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow), who, I am bound to say, is 
as skilled and impartial a Governor as 
ever was at the head of this or any other 
Society. My hon. Friend asks for a 
Select Committee of inquiry, and the 
Motion foreshadows some interesting 
topics of investigation. If it has a 
Radical look about it I hope all alarm 
on that score will be dispelled by reflect- 
ing that the Motion proceeds from a safe 
quarter of the House. Indeed, we are 
now happily at a loss to know in what 
particular region of the House of Com- 
mons reformers find their seats. But it 
may bea relief to some hon. Members 
to know that the Motion before the 
House does not go nearly so far in Rad- 
icalism as the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1854. That Commission re- 
commended the repeal of the Irish 
Society’s Charter. In that recommenda- 
tion I cannot agree. Nearly all the 
property of the county of Derry is held 
under the Charter of Charles II., and if 
it were repealed, I dare say all this pro- 
perty would, in the meantime, revert to 
the Crown. Of course, Parliament would 
take care that the present owners should 
get their lands back under a new title ; 
but to subject the fee-simple of a whole 
county even for one night to a debate in 
this House, and to the risks and eccen- 
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tricities of the Division Lobbies, would 
be a nervous kind of process. My hon. 
Friend opposite does not aim at anything 
so disquieting and revolutionary as this, 
but something much more practical and 
modest. My hon. Friend has laid some 
stress on the anomalous character of the 
Irish Society’s position and duties, and 
has urged that our notions of propriety 
are challenged, if not outraged, by the 
spectacle of a committee of the Corpo- 
ration of London managing property on 
behalf of the people of Derry and Cole- 
raine when these people are quite com- 
petent to manage themselves. It has 
been replied to this that the anomaly 
does not so much consist in the mode of 
managing the property as in the fact 
that there is such a property to manage, 
made over to two towns in the North of 
Treland, whilst other towns in Ireland 
have nothing of the kind. [(‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” ] Well, but I take leave to say 
that is a dangerous line of argument, 
for if you begin to question the wisdom 
of James I. and Charles II. in making 
over this property to Derry and Cole- 
raine—or, rather, to the county of Derry 
—people will begin to question their 
wisdom also in issuing many other 
Letters Patent, where individuals, and 
not the general population of a district, 
were the beneficiaries. It will be better 
for us not to open up the question of 
property at all. If you tell us that the 
reasons why King James selected Derry 
and Coleraine and the county lying 
between them as objects of special 
favour no longer exist, and that the 
estates may now be set free for more 
general purposes, I am afraid there are 
descendants in Ulster of many other 
favourites of King James who will not 
thank you for going back to these first 
principles. If I am asked why Derry 
and Coleraine should have these advan- 
tages, I cannot answer, except that they 
have them under an ancient Charter, and 
if we come to ask the why and the 
wherefore of all existing rights in the 
North of Ireland, we shall open up fields 
of discussion where nothing but revolu- 
tion can reap its harvests. It is well, 
then, that my hon. Friend’s Motion 
assumes that the concern of any Com- 
mittee which this House may be pleased 
to appoint will be to find out whether 
the mode of administering the trust may 
not be so improved as really to strengthen 
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the Irish Society, and add to the advan- 
tages of the people. Sir, the Irish 
Society is the only genuine relic of 
the Ulster Plantation. In the case 
of private estates the objects and 
conditions of the settlement have 
long since been forgotten or disre- 
garded. The only thing that is left to 
remind us of the best element in the 
Plantation is the Ulster Tenant-right, 
which is a tradition of the favourable 
tenures conferred on the Colonists, and 
which, I regret to say, in some districts 
of the Province has well nigh disap- 
peared in the general subversion of 
popular rights. But no matter what 
changes took place in Ireland, the Irish 
Society preserved its identity all through ; 
and we have heard this very night from 
my hon. Friend, the Governor of the 
Society, that it frankly acknowledges 
that it has the same duties to discharge 
as when it first took possession of the 
confiscated lands of Ulster. All the 
good and all the bad of the Ulster 
Plantation are in the Irish Society as 
fresh as in the year 1613. What we 


aim at in this Motion is to expunge all 
the bad and perpetuate all the good. I 
must speak frankly. I admit that when 
King James undertook to colonise the 


six northern counties of Ireland with 
English and Scotch settlers, the county 
of Derry fared rather better than the 
rest. Its escheated lands fell to the 
Corporation of London, and we know 
that the Corporation of London has 
always been a great defender of liberty, 
especially its own. I bring no charge 
against other proprietary colonists; but 
I own that the Londoners, as the King 
used to call them, discharged their duties 
in a spirit of tolerance, which contrasted 
favourably with that shown by some 
other undertakers in the Province. The 
truth is, they were not bigoted enough 
for King James’s taste ; for, about two 
years after the issuing of the Irish 
Society’s Charter, the King wrote to 
Lord Deputy Chichester complaining 
that the Irish Society had not driven 
the natives off the lands. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Maidstone has 
no reason to be ashamed of his ancient 
predecessors in those days. It is true 
those English gentlemen had signed 
harsh covenants while they were in 
London; but when they found them- 
selves face to face with the Irish people 
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their kindlier feelings got the better of 
them, and they had not the heart to 
drive the people to the mountains. Sir, 
Englishmen who know Ireland are 
seldom its foes. The Irish Society 
allowed many of the native Irish to 
stay where they were, and dared to 
incur the displeasure of the Royal bigot 
who had sent them over to do sterner 
work. I, for one, am ready to place to the 
credit of my hon. Friend and the So- 
ciety over which he so worthily presides 
those humane deeds which have lived 
in history for 260 years. I would not 
have it thought that we, in the North 
of Ireland, have ever looked upon the 
Irish Society and the London Com- 
panies as wilful oppressors. They have 
allowed themselves, now and then, to be 
misguided by officials, both English and 
Irish. This is specially true of the 
Mercers’ Company. But, on the whole, 
they have administered their estates 
with a certain consideration for the com- 
forts of their tenantry. But the people 
of Derry and Coleraine, or, at all events, 
a portion of them, are dissatisfied with 
the present state of things on two 
grounds. The one is a matter of prin- 
ciple, and the other is a matter of de- 
tail. As to principle they feel sore at 
being subject to a foreign body like 
the Corporation of London. I am sure 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Sydney Waterlow) 
wonders at his being considered a 
foreigner in Derry, for at Government 
House he and his guests always seem 
very much at home. And yet the 
Governor of the Society, with all his 
tact, patience, and impartiality, has not 
been able to reconcile Derry to English 
tule. Itis a remarkable thing, and I 
crave attention to it, that men of all 
shades of politics, and of all religious 
opinions, take exception to this depart- 
ment of English rule, and hint, in no 
obscure way, that Irish ideas ought to 
| prevail at Derry and Coleraine. I con- 
fess I am led to think that almost all 
| Irishmen are inclined for home govern- 
,ment when their interests appear to 
;demand it. In the case of the Irish 
Society, it is thought that the evil is 
intensified by the shortness of the tenure 
each member has of office. With the 
exception of the Governor, who is 
generally re-elected —and I hope the 
present Governor will be re-elected as 
long as he lives—each member remains 
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in office only two years. He sees Ire- 
land twice, and is then for ever lost to us. 
Now, with reference to the concluding 
part of my hon. Friend’s Motion, it may 
be asked—Suppose the Irish Society 
were abolished, what do you propose to 
put in its place? I think I shall act 
discreetly if I follow the example of my 
hon. Friend, and decline to answer that 
question. Iam not able to answer it. 
My confession is an open one. It would 
be presumptuous in me to set up for 
being wiser than the whole body of the 
people of Derry and Coleraine ; and, as 
they have not come to a common under- 
standing as to any constructive policy, I 
think it may be as safe for me not to 
rush where my constituents fear to tread. 
The Royal Commission of 1853 recom- 
mended that the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland should nominate a new body of 
trustees ; but I have not met any Derry 
man who agrees with the Royal Com- 
mission, for there is a vague impression 
that the Court of Chancery in Dublin 
might, at some future day, cease to be 
the seat of patriotic virtue. Passing 


away, then, from this part of the subject, 
I come to the question of detail, or the 
practical administration of the trust. 


Here I am not afraid to recommend 
some positive and substantial measures 
of reform. I have admitted that it would 
be a serious thing to repeal the charter 
of Charles II., and send the whole pro- 
— of county Derry adrift on these 

enches. But it is one thing to repeal 
the Charter, and another thing to super- 
sede certain parts of it by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Many parts of it have already 
been set aside by the Act for the reform 
of Irish Corporations. The Charter gave 
us many things in Londonderry which 
we have not now. It gave us 12 alder- 
men for life, six sergeants-at-mace, a 
chamberlain, two sheriffs, a gauger, and 
a garbler, whatever that is, with several 
other civic benedictions which have 
vanished away. We only ask Parlia- 
ment to go a little further in the way of 
reform. The Irish Society have two sets 
of duties. They are landlords and they 
are trustees—they own property in Ire- 
land, but then they must spend the in- 
come from that property for the benefit 
of the districts where it is situated, in 
public improvements and education. 
Originally, the whole county of Derry 
was entitled to the benefits of the trust; 
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but when the 12 London Companies had 
their portions assigned to them by acon- 
veyance from the Society, it was under- 
stood that the Companies would do for 
the county what the Society was to do 
for Derry and Coleraine, and with a 
measure of fidelity they did so. It can- 
not be questioned that the London Com- 

anies spent more of their rents upon 
ocal improvements, religion, and educa- 
tion, than is generally done by private 
owners, and, so far, carried out the spirit 
of the Charter. But now the Companies 
are, one after another, selling their pro- 
perties, and their successors in title repu- 
diate all obligation to do for the districts 
what the Irish Society was originally 
constituted to do. Those parts of the 
country which have passed away from 
the London Companies might as well 
have never had any connection with the 
Irish Society. The estates have gone 
into private hands. Benefactions for 
local objects have ceased, rents are raised 
beyond any figure that was contemplated 
by the Companies, and the chartered 
rights of the people are lost. Whatever 
mistakes may have been made by the 
London Companies, and however nume- 
rous may have been ‘their shortcomings, 
I deny that it has been any benefit to 
the community that they have with- 
drawn from the country, that they have 
sold their estates, and brought the pur- 
chase money with them to London. I 
submit that the county at large has more 
reason to complain than either Derry or 
Coleraine, and I think that if any new 
declaration of trust is to be made it will 
be necessary to consider that the Irish 
Society was constituted in the interest 
of the whole Plantation of the county of 
Derry. I do not dispute the legal right 
of the London Company to sell their 
estates; but when we take into account 
the origin of their connection with Ire- 
land, and the objects they were intended 
to serve, I think the very least they can 
do is to make the first offer of the pro- 
perty to the occupying tenants, and not 
hand it over to men who will whip them 
with scorpions. In the name of sound 
policy and of justice I put in this claim, 
and I protest against a process which in 
its issues may be little less disastrous 
than the wholesale confiscation of the 
17th century. Many of the present 
troubles can be traced to the uncertainty 
which has prevailed, and which still 
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seer as to the tenure of land. The 
on. Baronet has appealed to the fact 
that within the municipal boundaries of 
Derry and Coleraine nine-tenths of the 
building ground is let on perpetuity 
leases. ell, I ask why not let the 
remaining tenth on the same tenure? 
For want of a nail in the shoe the horse 
is to be destroyed. If there never had 
been a perpetuity lease for building pur- 
poses granted in Derry, I do not know 
but by this time the people might have 
been schooled into acquiescence in a 
system which had become universal. 
But the popular idea of the manage- 
ment is making fish of one and flesh 
of another. I do not myself believe 
that in later years favouritism has had 
anything to do with it. Still, it is hard 
to persuade people that a partial result 
is not traceable to a partial purpose. 
After all, building leases form a small 
portion of the question of tenure. The 
Society has some 50 agricultural tenants 
who have been kept in a state of chronic 
alarm ever since the passing of the Irish 
Land Act. If there is an estate in Ire- 
land in which the Ulster custom of Te- 
nant-right exists, it is, and ought to be, 
that of the Irish Society. The Society 


claims to have had a principal hand in 


creating tenant-right. I do not deny it. 
I own gladly that the Society has latterly 
shown a disposition to concede to its te- 
nants all the ancient rights and privi- 
leges they enjoyed under the tenures of 
the Ulster Plantation, and I, therefore, 
refrain from offering any hostile criticism 
upon proceedings which were of a du- 
biously creditable character as regards 
leases. Iam not suggesting, for it would 
be unjust to do so, that the Irish Society 
have been bad landlords, or that they 
have purposely harassed their tenants ; 
but I do affirm that they have not always 
sufficiently considered the history of the 
people with whom they had to deal. 
Gentlemen go over from London and are 
amazed that an agricultural population, 
such as they find on their Irish estates, 
should keep so stiff a back and stand so 
straight upon their rights. ‘The reason 
is to be found in history. These men 
either trace their lineage back to Eng- 
lish or Scotch colonists who went to Ire- 
land in a spirit of hardy enterprise, or 
they exhibit the pluck and tenacity of 
those native Irish who held their own 
against the colonists when they attempted 
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to drive them to the bogs and the moun- 
tains of Londonderry. I think it worth 
while to be patient with such men when 
they show a little of their inherited inde- 
pendence, or when they give expression 
to their wants and feelings in language 
which is not always cast in the mould of 
courtly ceremonial. The Irish Society 
is a trustee for the public, and I should 
like to point out, before I sit down, that 
the spirit and objects of the trust are not 
altogether in harmony with the require- 
ments of the 19th century. King James 
was a great Protestant in his own way, 
but he had uncommonly foolish ideas 
about the way of propagating Protest- 
antism. The Irish Society was sent over 
to Protestantise, educate, and civilize the 
North of Ireland; and we find that the 
first deputation of that body set about 
its missionary operations by presenting 
silver-gilt communion cups to the esta- 
blished congregations of Derry and Co- 
leraine. That was its first religious 
effort; but, along with this, it did some- 
thing in the political line, for it made an 
allowance to the orthodox Members for 
Derry and Coleraine to defray their ex- 
penses in the Irish Parliament. I have 
no interest in that historical reminis- 
cence, because these were the borough 
Members. An attempt was made in the 
early part of this century to widen the 
scope of the Society’s donations, and 
make its action less sectarian; but the 
Charter was found too rigid for the Li- 
beral views of my hon. Friend’s Liberal 
predecessors. It is not surprising that 
such a Charter is unpopular; but, what- 
ever justification there may have been 
for this sectarian construction of the 
Charter, I put it to this House whether 
denominational favouritism in Ireland 
is not now out of date. We have no 
privileged church or religion in Ireland 
now. There is no such thing as noncon- 
formity on the other side of the Irish 
Sea. You are in this country still de- 
bating about the burial of dead Dissent- 
ers. In Ireland you buried all the living 
Dissenters in 1869, and, at this moment, 
there is not a Dissenter from the Giant’s 
Causeway to the Cove of Cork. Amid 
this state of things it is high time that 
the Irish Society should be emancipated 
from the panic-stricken policy which was 
in vogue after the discovery of the gun- 
powder plot. I do not for one moment 
suggest that the property should be di- 
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verted from the om for which it was 
set apart; but I would melt it down in 
the crucible of the 19th century, and get 
rid of every obnoxious element. James I. 
may have known well enough what was 
good for the 17th century, but surely we 
know better than he did what is suitable 
for the 19th. Pious founders, whether 
kings or common men, should come under 
a statute of limitations as to their dic- 
tatorial powers. The world moves on, 
and even Charters get out of date if they 
stand still. Noah’s ark was the work of 
a pious founder, but it was not intended 
that people should live in it for ever. The 
hon. Baronet has enumerated the educa- 
tional benefactions of the Society, and I 
have only to say that, of all its grants, 
those which will stand the most search- 
ing test are the grants which have been 
made in the interests of knowledge. I 
wish to see its powers enlarged in mak- 
ing these grants—I mean as regards the 
area over which they are to be denomi- 
nationally spread. The reforms which I 
desire to see brought about point to an 
improved system of tenures, a curtail- 
ment of expenditure in the management 
of the trust, and such an extension of the 
Society’s powers as will enable it here- 


after to disregard all sectarian consider- 
ations in the distribution of the vast 
funds at its disposal. A Committee of 
this House would, I hope, be able to tell 
us how this is to be done. If legislation 


is necessary, let us face it. A Parlia- 
ment that put down Ritualism, or tried 
to put it down, and then made a bold 
effort to put down the Free Church of 
Scotland, may well be asked to under- 
take the task of overhauling a Charter of 
Charles II., especially when the request 
is made by an hon. Gentleman whose 
locality in this House places him above 
the suspicion of revolutionary proceed- 
ings. I am animated by the most friendly 
spirit towards the Irish Society. The 
Governor, the deputy Governor and as- 
sistants, are better than their Charter; 
and I would rather see it brought up to 
the level of the generous opinions and 
sentiments of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Maidstone than see him any 
longer cabined, cribbed, and confined by 
an antiquated instrument. No good can 
come of these perpetual squabbles between 
Derry and Coleraine on the one side and 
the Irish Society on the other. We want 
to end them not in a hollow truce, to be 
followed by another outbreak, but in a 
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permanent peace, which will insure pros- 
perity and mutual confidence for gene- 
rations yet to come. 

Mr. AtpeRMAN W. M‘ARTHOR felt it 
was hardly necessary for him, after the 
speech of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Maidstone (Sir Sydney Waterlow), to ad- 
dress the House upon the present occa- 
sion, but having for many years had the 
honour of being connected with the City 
of Londonderry and also of being a mem- 
ber of the Irish Society, he desired to make 
afew remarks. He approached the ques- 
tion without prejudice, and he would say 
if he thought this Motion would promote 
the interests of Londonderry and Cole- 
raine he would support it. He believed, 
however, it would have directly the op- 
posite effect. The relations between 
those towns and the Irish Society were 
never more cordial than at the present 
moment. The City of Londonderry had 
nosympathy withthe agitation, which had 
been got up by three or four individuals 
for interested and selfish purposes, and 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
C. Lewis) was made their cat’s paw. 
The authors of the agitation held leases 
under the Society which had nearly run 
out. The land comprised in those leases 
was situated near the City of London- 
derry, and was most valuable for build- 
ing sites, and the lessees felt they would 
be unable to obtain renewals unless some 
agitation were got up against the So- 
ciety. He quoted the Petitions from 
Londonderry and Coleraine which he 
had presented last Session, and also 
several letters which had been addressed 
to himself by respectable inhabitants of 
those towns, to show that public feeling 
was entirely against this agitation. He 
could himself speak for the last 25 years, 
during which the Irish Society had not 
only done its duty, but acted in a most 
judicious, liberal, and generous spirit. 
The Society had expended large sums 
of money in making new sewers and 
quays, in erecting schools, and in im- 
proving the approaches to the bridge in 
Londonderry, and had given no less a 
sum than £40,000 towards freeing the 
bridge from tolls. It could not, there- 
fore, be said that they were unmindful 
of the general benefit of the district 
where their property was situated. He 
might remind the House that no tenantry 
in the North of Ireland obtained their 
holdings upon such favourable terms as 
did those of this Society, and it would be 
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a great misfortune to the latter if the 
property of the Society passed into other 
hands. Hevery much deprecated agita- 
tion of this character, which was got 
up by a small section, because it in- 
evitably resulted in the large City com- 
panies withdrawing altogether from the 
North of Ireland and carrying their 
money to London. In conclusion, he 
might observe that the Society were per- 
fectly willing to modify the duration of 
their leases. 

Mr. LAW said, he hoped that nothing 
that might fall from him would tend to 
disturb those friendly feelings which the 
hon. Member for Lambeth(Mr. Alderman 
W. M‘Arthur) had referred to, as gene- 
rally subsisting between the Irish Society 
and the people of Londonderry and Cole- 
raine ; still, he thought that a good deal 
of the irritation inevitable to discussions 
of this kind must continue to arise until 
they arrived at a clear and definite un- 
derstanding as to the true position and 
functions of the Irish Society, about 
which there had been so much debate. 
He had heard with pleasure from the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Maidstone 
(Sir Sydney Waterlow), that it was his 
decided opinion, and one which he took 
all opportunities of enforcing on his col- 
leagues—that the primary duty of the 
Society was, to hold and administer their 
property for the benefit of the districts 
under their charge; but still, he must 
add, that statement was qualified in a 
way which left the matter in a some- 
what unsatisfactory position; because 
the hon. Member went on to state that 
though there were these primary trusts 
forthe benefit of the locality, yetthere were 
other secondary or subordinate trusts for 
the London Livery Companies who, ac- 
cording to him, had certain reversionary 
rights. Now, that was a point which 
must be cleared up before they could 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion on 
the subject. How it should be, indeed, 
that some two centuries and a-half after 
the constitution of the Irish Society 
there should be any obscurity about its 
objects or duties, it was needless at pre- 
sent to inquire; but, probably, there 
would have been less room for misap- 
prehension on the subject if the Society 
had been more disposed to give infor- 
mation when called on forit. When, in 
1832, Commissioners were appointed to 
inquire into the affairs of the different 
Municipal Corporations of England and 
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Ireland, and information was sought in 
respect of the property of this Society, 
none could be obtained. The English 
Commissioners, indeed, seem to haye 
thought that the inquiry fell within the 
province of the Irish Commissioners, 
and the Irish Commissioners unfortu- 
nately could only report that when they 
applied for information to the general 
agent of the Society in Ireland, they 
were told that he was not authorized to 
give any. It was, he (Mr. Law) thought, 
much to be regretted that a body dis- 
charging an important public trust should 
have acted in that way. Now, he be- 
lieved no one would regret more than 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Maid- 
stone that such a course should have been 
adopted by the Governors of that day; 
for no one would deny—and least of all 
his hon. Friend—that a public body 
which occupied so important a position, 
and which was entrusted with such im- 
portant duties as his hon. Friend admitted 
the Irish Society was, should at all times 
be ready—nay, even anxious—that its 
administration should be open to the 
fullest investigation. However, it so 
happened that shortly after the time the 
Society thus refused information to the 
Royal Commissioners, they engaged in 
a protracted litigation with the Skinners 
Company ; and from the statements made 
on either side in that cause, the House 
had, as it appeared to him, the means of 
forming tolerably correct conclusions as 
to some, at least, of the questions raised 
in this discussion. The Skinners Com- 
pany alleged that the Irish Society were 
trustees for them and for the other 
Livery Companies, and insisted that 
every penny of surplus income, after 
payment of permanent charges and the 
expenses of management, should be 
handed over to them. To that demand 
the answer of the Society was distinct 
and precise enough. They said nothing 
whatever of the ‘‘ dual trust,” on which 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Maid- 
stone had insisted so often that evening. 
There was then no division of their du- 
ties into primary for the benefit of the 
localities, and secondary for the Livery 
Companies. On the contrary, their an- 
swer in 1834 was this—that they owed 
no duties whatever to the Livery Com- 
panies, but held the estates in question 
upon public trusts alone—namely, for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the 
objects of the Plantation—that was to 
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say, the promotion and support of the 
Protestant religion within the district, 
the maintenance of divers public chari- 
ties therein, the protection of the Set- 
tlement, and ‘‘the advancement of the 
trade and commerce and general welfare 
thereof.” Was it not then somewhat 
inconsistent in this same Society now 
practically to deny their accountability 
to the public of Londonderry and Cole- 
raine, on the ground that they were 
answerable to the Livery Companies as 
having reversionary rights and being in 
fact the ultimate owners, after having 
defended themselves against these very 
claims, when formally asserted by the 
Skinners for themselves and the other 
Companies, by insisting that their only 
trust was for the public of Londonderry 
and Coleraine. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. LAW: But there were two other 
parties to this suit beside the Companies 
and the Irish Society. the Attorney 
General and the Corporation of the City 
of London. Well, the Corporation did 
not then concur in the view of the Livery 
Companies; on the contrary, they averred 
that the property held by the Irish So- 
ciety was not impressed with any trust 
in favour of the Livery Companies or 
any of them, but was 

‘‘impressed with trusts or purposes of a gene- 
ral character for the prosperity of the said Plan- 
tation, and the benefit of the inhabitants and 
the public in general, entirely apart from pri- 
vate pecuniary advantage,” 
and the answer to the Attorney General 
was to the same effect. That contention 
was successful—the Bill of the Skinners 
Company was dismissed by the Master 
of the Rolls with costs ; and, on appeal, 
the House of Lords affirmed that deci- 
sion. It could hardly, then, be said that 
the Royal Commissioners of 1854 were 
not warranted in stating that— 

“There are no persons or bodies in this coun- 
try (England) beneficially interested in the 
receipt of the Society’s revenues. Neither the 
Corporation of London, the Society itself, nor 


the London Companies being beneficially inte- 
rested in its funds.” 


It would, however, appear that notwith- 
standing the decision by the House of 
Lords, and the Report of the late Lord 
Taunton, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
and Mr, Justice Patteson, as just re- 
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ferred to, a difference of opinion did, 
asa matter of fact, exist on this vital 
question; and this—even if there were 
no other reason — seemed sufficient 
ground for having some further inquiry. 
Another ground for acceding to the 
se gen inquiry was the fact that there 

ad long existed more or less dissatis- 
faction with the administration of its 
trusts by the Irish Society. He admitted 
that his hon. Friend (Sir Sydney Water- 
low) had shown himself an admirable 
Governor; but it was not quite satis- 
factory that, owing to the peculiar con- 
stitution of the body, the proper manage- 
ment of the trust should depend on the 
Society having at its head a gentleman 
who, however excellent, was only mortal, 
and who might at any time be succeeded 
by a person of a different character. 
And here too, as it appeared to him, 
there was matter for inquiry, with a 
view to placing the constitution of the 
Society on a more reasonable footing. 
But it was said that this agitation was 
factitious, and, in short, had been got 
up by a few interested persons for their 
own private ends. All he could say was 
this—that a memorial had been signed 
by 270 of the most influential of the 
inhabitants of Londonderry, amongst 
whom were the Mayor and five or six 
Aldermen of the city, asking for inquiry; 
and that another memorial had been 
signed by 123 inhabitants—including 
the Town Commissioners—of Coleraine 
to the same effect; and, having regard 
to this expression of local opinion, he 
ventured to think it was rather too 
much to say that there was no real 
dissatisfaction existing. Moreover, the 
Royal Commissioners of 1854 had re- 
ported that the evidence taken by them 
appeared to show that the relations be- 
tween the Society and its tenants could 
not be deemed satisfactory, and a similar 
statement might be found in the Report 
of the Municipal Corporation Commis- 
sioners 20 years before. Now, consi- 
dering the peculiar constitution of the 
body, and the difficulties insuperable 
from their position, having to make 
costly expeditions annually to Ireland, 
he felt sure that they did not actually 
misapply a shilling; but, then, what 
objection could there be to a full inquiry, 
the result of which would only be to 
show that everything was regular and 
right. There was another matter con- 
nected with the Society’s management 
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of the trust property to which he (Mr. 
Law) desired briefly to advert; and that 
was the uneasiness created amongst the 
tenantry by some recent attempts, as 
they believed, to interfere with, or at 
least question, their tenant-right. Well, 
he (Mr. Law) did not himself suppose 
that any such injustice was intended ; 
but the course taken, and the language 
of certain notices issued on some recent 
occasions, had naturally caused disquiet 
on this point. He (Mr. Law) had seen 
and read the Society’s form of lease; 
and he was compelled to say that al- 
though the tenant-right was reserved, 
the lease itself was subject to such con- 
ditions and restrictions as to materially 
interfere with its value. A lease con- 
taining 16 special covenants, with a 
clause of forfeiture for breach of any one 
of them, was no real security to a tenant. 
Looking at this form of lease as given 
in the local papers, he found that if the 
tenant failed to protect from injury every 
shrub and sapling on his farm, or let a 
road or a drain be for a day out of order, 
or even if, without his knowing it, a 
judgment creditor, by registering his 
judgment as a mortgage, transferred the 
holding to himself as security for his 
debt, the lease was forfeited. Now, so 
long as his hon. Friend remained Go- 
vernor of the Society, he (Mr. Law) 
knew that this tremendous power would 
not be improperly exercised ; but it was 
an undesirable and unhealthy state of 
things when in business contracts like a 
lease, one party was thus placed entirely 
at the mercy of the other. And now for 
a few words on the composition of the 
Irish Society. It consisted of a Governor, 
a Deputy Governor, and 24 Assistants, 
who were changed every two years, the 
only permanent officials being the Go- 
vernor and the Recorder of London. 
Now every one of these gentlemen might 
be, and no doubt was, anxious to do his 
duty, but they were beset by difficulties, 
of which, perhaps, the greatest was that 
they knew, and could know, little or 
nothing of the localities or the require- 
ments of the people for whom they were 
trustees. It was true a deputation made 
an excursion to Ireland every autumn, 
remained there about 14 days, and gave 
some very pleasant parties; but such a 
system for administering a local trust in 
the North of Ireland seemed almost an 
absurdity. The fact was, the Deputy 
Governor and assistants were out of 
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office before they could gain any ac- 
quaintance with the requirements of the 
locality. Perhaps, too, he might remind 
the House that the Commissioners of 
1854 recommended the abolition of the 
Trish Society, and the appointment of 
local trustees by the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. Difficulties, no doubt—and se- 
rious difficulties—might easily be sug- 
gested, as likely to arise with a system 
of purely local trustees; but he would 
hope that it was not beyond the reach 
of Parliamentary wisdom to devise a 
scheme which would obviate these ob- 
jections. Could they not, at all events, 
arrange to give the Governor a helpful 
body of assistants to aid him in his 
duties, instead of 24 faineants, allina 
row, who could be of no earthly use to 
him, or those for whom they were sup- 
posed to act? There was again another 
point to which he wished to allude. It 
would be seen that the population of the 
county of Londonderry in 1871 was about 
174,000, and of these more than one- 
third were Roman Catholics, all of whom 
were absolutely excluded by the provi- 
sions of the Charter from participating 
in the trust. Now, could that be justi- 
fied in these times? He found that 
large sums were expended by the Society 
every year for education. In London- 
derry there was disbursed for schools 
£1,843, and in Coleraine £873. Now, 
of course, none of these were Roman 
Catholic schools, for the Society was 
precluded by its Charter from promoting 
any but the Protestant religion. But as 
far as could be learned from the pub- 
lished accounts, it would appear that out 
of £2,716 given to schools in Derry and 
Coleraine, the sum of £80 only was given 
to the National Schools intended for, and 
open to, children of all creeds. This 
point, at all events, he(Mr. Law) thought, 
might be more fairly and usefully dealt 
with, by allotting the larger proportion 
of the Society’s educational grant to 
assist those schools which the State had 
provided and endeavoured to make 
available for all children, Catholic as 
well as Protestant. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Maidstone had told 
them that the Society’s school at Cole- 
raine was open toall. That might beso; 
but still it did not seem to him a suffi- 
cient concession to the conscientious con- 
victions of a large part of the population. 
The Society, in short, in all that related 
to or touched upon réligion, was founded 
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upon views that were now happily obso- 
lete, and must be replaced by others 
more in harmony with modern princi- 
ples. It was, therefore, no matter for 
surprise that four years after the Royal 
Commission of 1854, the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners, when they turned 
their attention to this matter, should 
have recommended that immediate steps 
should be taken in order that all the 
funds which, under the Charter of the 
Irish Society, were devoted to education 
should be placed under a system of effi- 
cient management, for the benefit of all 
the people of the county. Now, all these 
various considerations showed, as it ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Law), that some in- 
quiry should take place. If the Com- 
mittee were not granted the matter 
would be closed for this Session, but the 
question would assuredly soon be raised 
again. It was not for the interests of 
either the Irish Society on the one hand, 
or Londonderry or Coleraine on the 
other, that any ground, or even supposed 
ground, of complaint should remain. He 
did not believe the Society had anything 
to conceal. He was convinced that for 
many years back they had done every- 
thing that could be reasonably expected 
of a body of trustees so constituted ; but 
in their own interest, as well as in that 
of the people concerned, he thought 
there ought to be an inquiry such as 
that now proposed. 

Mr. D. TAYLOR said, that as the 
Representative of one of the towns em- 
braced in this property (Coleraine), and 
in which he had resided all his life, he 
had had every opportunity of observing 
how the duties of the Society had been 
carried out. He had listened with great 
pleasure to the discussion that had taken 
place, and to no part more than the clear 
statement that had been made of the 
trusteeship for the towns of Derry and 
Coleraine. And he had to state this—that 
although the towns of Derry and Co- 
leraine had been for a long time dissatis- 
fied with the way in which the funds 
in question had been distributed, that 
feeling had during the last 10 or 15 years 
undergone a change—at all events, so 
far as the latter town which he re- 
presented was concerned. He had 
had to meet the Deputations of the 
Society for nearly 20 years, and had 
had occasion to bring many matters 
before them, and he must say—as he 
had said in past years—that they had 
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always given their best consideration to 
the various applications made before 
them, with the full desire of doing their 
best for the town and inhabitants of 
Coleraine. As regarded their grants 
for educational purposes, they had been 
most liberal—their schools were large, 
and one of them provided accommoda- 
tion for 700 children—they were free 
to all classes, and were always full. 
He must correct the statement of 
the right hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Law) that these schools were not 
under the National Board. These schools 
were under the National Board—these 
schools, moreover, were not only underthe 
National Board, but were managed by a 
local committee. As regarded the trade 
and commerce of the towns, he had never 
known an improvement suggested in 
which the Society was not willing to 
join. As to the navigation of the river 
Bann from Coleraine to the sea, the 
Society had agreed to assist with £1,000 
a-year for 10 years, £3,000 had been 
paid when the project was abandoned ; 
but it was now resumed, and the So- 
ciety had agreed to grant £1,000 a-year, 
not for 10 years, but for 25 years. As re- 
garded the management of this property, 
Coleraine at least had no cause to com- 
plain—the Society had granted leases 
on such terms as had given great satis- 
faction. No doubt some alteration in 
the constitution of the Society would 
give satisfaction, because it was objec- 
tionable, that persons who had no know- 
ledge of the county should be placed 
upon the Board, and cease to be mem- 
bers just as they had acquired some 
knowledge of their duties. The inhabi- 
tants of Coleraine, however, did not think 
that that was a proper time to press 
these changes on the Society. If their 
conduct of affairs continued what it was, 
the inhabitants of Coleraine felt that the 
matter might be left in the hands of the 
Society. That being so, he could not 
support the Resolution, against which he 
had received a Petition signed by a 
much larger number of persons than 
supported the requisition in favour of 
bringing the subject before the House 
last Session. 

Mr. Serseant SHERLOCK contended 
that no answer had been given to the 
Resolution which had been brought for- 
ward on the subject before the House 
by the hon. Member for Londonderry. 
If indeed, there had been any question 
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of want of confidence involved in the 
Motion, he would not have supported it; 
but what the Resolution asked for was 
investigation; the necessity for which 
was shown by the fact that no one could 
say what were the trusts on which the 
Society held the property in question. 
They had heard the decisions of the 
Courts of Law, and they had now heard 
the very important declaration of the 
hon. Member for Maidstone (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow), that it was a public trust 
under which that property was held; and 
once that fact was established, all minor 
questions must give way to that of in- 
vestigation as to the manner in which 
such public trust was administered. The 
hon. Member admitted that fees were 
paid, but excused them on the ground 
that they were so small; still, those 
payments to trustees were misapplica- 
tions of trust funds which were quite 
unjustifiable ; no explanation had been 
given as to the large tavern expenses, 
amounting to several thousands of 
pounds; and there were various other 
matters which demanded inquiry. The 
question for investigation was simply as 
to whether the funds of this public trust 
had been legitimately applied. This was 
not the first time the matter had been 
brought before the Parliament. Inves- 
tigation was promised in 1869, by the 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland (Lord 
Carlingford) ; and if that promise had 
been kept we should now have been ina 
position to say—what the proposed in- 
quiry was intended to show—what were 
the trusts on which the Irish Society held 
their estates, and how the rents of those 
estates had been applied. Hehoped some 
Memberof the Government would explain 
what these trusts were. It was impos- 
sible that matters could remain as they 
were at present, and if the investigation 
asked for was refused by the Govern- 
ment, he hoped the Motion would be 
repeated again and again till it was 
granted. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that so long as 
the House encouraged and listened to 
the agitation of such questions from Ire- 
land they would have enough of them. 
It was not disputed, certainly it was not 
disproved, that the Irish Society admin- 
istered its duties with admirable tact and 
ability; and the House had been called 
upon to waste so much valuable time, 
merely for the purpose of inquiring 
whether some other organization could 
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be sustituted for the one in existence, 
The Corporation of London deserved 
every credit for the grand success of the 
experiment it had made in Londonderry, 
by which it had supplied a complete 
counterpoise to the otherwise dominant 
power which had so long had an unfortu- 
nate influence in Ireland. In that coun- 
try the world might see the twosystems in 
operation side by side. On the one hand 
they had seen massacre following massa- 
cre, and desolation spreading over the rest 
of Ireland; while there, in the extreme 
North, civilization and prosperity had 
gone hand in hand. He trusted that the 
House would do nothing to destroy this 
one good example of Protestantism as 
opposed to Popery, and agree to this 
purposeless and objectless Motion with- 
out a single grievance having been made 
out. There had been no complaint 
made against this Society of money 
misapplied or of the existence of great 
dissatisfaction ; and all that had _ wes 
suggested against it was that some 
change was wanted in the organization 
of the Board. The fund could not 
have been more honestly and honour- 
ably managed than it had been under 
the present Board. For two or three 


centuries it had been the model and , 


example of good administration to all 
Ireland, and it was, indeed, hardly 
too much to say that it was the best 
governed and most prosperous district 
to be found in Her Majesty’s dominions. 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, there could be no doubt that the 
constitution and the management of the 
Irish Society of London might be a 
legitimate subject of inquiry by a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
and he should be reluctant to interpose 
any obstacle to such an inquiry if suffi- 
cient grounds were shown for it, and 
there did not appear reason to suppose 
that the mere granting it would create 
greater mischief than would be balanced 
by any good that could possibly result. 
What was it that was sought? The 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
C. Lewis) asked for a Committee to 
inquire into the constitution, manage- 
ment, and annual expenditure of the 
Trish Society of London. Now, he 
would venture to say that there was 
hardly anything upon which the House 
had already better means of form- 
ing a judgment than on the Irish 
Society. Its constitution might be 
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found, by anyone who liked to look for 
it, fully described in the judgment of the 
House of Lords to which ailusion had 
been made, in frequent debates in the 
House of Commons, and in the Reports 
of Royal Commissions. Its management 
and annual expenditure had been ex- 
plained by the hon. Member for Maid- 
stone, and both had been so fairly and 
and openly placed before the House and 
the country by the Society that he could 
not conceive that any further information 
on those two points could be obtained by 
the inquiry of a Select Committee. But 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
the county of Londonderry (Mr. Law) had 
told them, amongst other points, that 
he considered inquiry was necessary in 
order that the trusts of the Society should 
be more clearly defined. Again, he would 
refer hon. Members to the judgment of 
the House of Lords on that point also. 
He could not conceive that any Com- 
mittee, whatever ability it might display 
in the preparation of its Report, could 
more conclusively state what were the 
trusts of the Irish Society. It had been 
admitted that night by the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Sydney Waterlow) that the Society 
held its property subject to a trust 
for certain public objects. He found 
that in a previous debate in this House 
Baron Dowse stated this as the effect of 
the decision of the House of Lords— 
“That the Irish Society were declared to be 
trustees for public objects, and that, after having 
satisfied these public objects within their dis- 
cretion, the surplus ought to go to the London 
Companies.” —[3 Hansard, cxcv. 709.] 
That, then, was what he understood to 
be the position of the Irish Society. 
With regard to its management and 
expenditure he would speak presently ; 
but first of all he would ask the atten- 
tion of the House to the latter part of 
the hon. Member’s Motion. The Motion 
asked for inquiry 


“as to what, if any, changes can be made in 
the governing body or the mode of adminis- 
tration in order to insure a more economical and 
advantageous application of the property, or 
whether such result can be best attained by 
placing the property in the hands of public 
Trustees resident in Ireland.” 


Now, that pointed to a conclusion far 
more sweeping than anything in the 


mere words of the Motion. It pointed 
to a conclusion definitely expressed in 
the Motion of which the hon. Member 
for Londonderry gave Notice last Ses- 
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sion, though he did not bring it before 
the House—a conclusion which seemed 
to have been pressed upon him by many 
of his constituents, and was pointed at 
still more clearly in his speech—namely, 
that the property of the Irish Society 
should be taken away from them and 
placed in the hands of public trustees, 
locally resident. Now, before assenting 
even to inquiry into a proposal of this 
kind, the House ought to be satisfied 
how far the Society had or had not ful- 
filled the public trusts for which they 
were constituted. He had failed to 
gather from any previous speaker a 
statement that the Society had not to 
the utmost of their power fulfilled those 
public trusts. The hon. Member for 
Londonderry himself (Mr. C. Lewis) 
spoke of the magnificent manner in 
which the Society were now behaving 
to Derry and Coleraine. Certainly the 
hon. Member went on to hint—and his 
hint was amplified by a subsequent 
speaker—that the attacks on the Society 
which were made or threatened had dis- 
posed them to behave more liberally 
than heretofore. This assertion, how- 
ever, was conclusively refuted by a mere 
glance at the grants made in previous 
years, long before any attacks of this 
kind were meditated. He had listened 
attentively to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. R. Smyth); 
but though in addition to being a Mem- 
ber of that House he was a Professor of 
Magee College, he failed to catch any 
allusion to the liberal contribution in 
1850 of £1,000 from the Society to the 
College, towards the foundation of a 
Professorial Chair. Then in 1854 the 
Society made a large contribution to the 
waterworks of the city of Derry,; in 1856 
there was the building of those schools 
in Coleraine which, as the hon. Member 
for that borough (Mr. D. Taylor) in- 
formed the House, were under the Na- 
tional Board, and open to children of all 
denominations. In 1861 the Society gave 
£10,000 towards the bridge of Coleraine, 
though it was now urged as a great blot 
on the fair fame of the Society to have al- 
lowed the debt to accrue; and within the 
lasttwo years grants had been promised by 
the Society of £1,000 a-year for 25 years 
towards a harbour at Coleraine, and no 
less than £40,000 towards paying off the 
debt upon the bridge at Londonderry, 
which had been mentioned by the hon. 
Member (Mr. C. Lewis). He would not 
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trouble the House with any statement as 
to the application of the funds to other 
public purposes of the locality. The 
Governor of the Society (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow) had sufficiently entered into 
those matters. He only mentioned 
enough to show that there was no good 
ground for complaint as to the mode in 
which the Society administered its re- 
venue in Derry and Coleraine. 
been said by the right hon. and learned 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Law) that 
it was a pity the Society could not con- 
tribute towards denominational objects, 
such as Roman Catholic education in the 
county of Derry. But there were suffi- 
cient undenominational objects, such as 
harbours and bridges, to which the So- 
ciety could subscribe, and the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. CO. Lewis) had not hinted that he 
would desire such an application of their 
funds. What, then, was the object of the 
Motion of the hon. Member? The mis- 
appropriation of the funds of this Society 
spoken of by the hon. Member took place 
almost centuries ago, and he (Mr. C. 
Lewis) appeared to argue that, as for a 
great many years the Society had de- 
voted their funds so largely to local ob- 
jects as to leave no surplus to go into 
the pockets of the City Companies, the 
property should be taken from them and 
placed in the handsof localadministrators. 
The hon. Member touched upon the ex- 
penses of management, on the fact that the 
property was governed by a non-resident 
body, and its alleged interference with 
the discretion of the Corporation of Derry; 
but were these points of sufficient im- 
portance to justify a Motion which, 
whatever its terms, would be accepted 
out-of-doors as not only a censure of the 
Irish Society, but as directly affecting 
the property of the City Companies, 
and even of private proprietors in the 
North of Ireland? But what were 
the facts us to the expenses of the ma- 
nagement ? The hon. Member for Derry 
stated that in one year £970 was 
charged for the expenses of a single visit 
of the Deputation to Ireland. That did 
seem a large sum ; but it was not alleged 
that it was spent for any private pur- 
pose. The Deputation visited Ireland 
on the business of the trust, and did—as 
he hoped they would continue to do—en- 
tertain the principal persons of Coleraine 
and Derry in a manner which no doubt 
gave great satisfaction to those persons ; 
and he understood they not only spent 
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the money of the Society, but some of 
their own private funds as well. Then 
the House had been told of law expenses, 
of a fee of 10s. for each attendance at 
meetings of the Council, and of £450 
charged for the establishment of the 
Society in London. Did this contrast 
unfavourably with what they knew of 
the management of trust funds by public 
bodies of other kinds? Had they never 
heard of the legal and other expenses of 
certain Commissions instituted within 
the last 25 years by Parliament itself for 
the administration of trust funds? It 
was possible that the expenses of ma- 
nagement might be lessened if the pro- 
perty of the Irish Society was handed 
over to local trustees in Ireland ; but in 
some ways the trust fund might be more 
advantageously distributed by a non-re- 
sident managing body, for they were 
perhaps less liable to be biased by local 
interests and less disposed than the cor- 
porations of certain towns in Ireland 
had recently been proved to be, to devote 
their lands to the Penofit of themselves, 
their relations, or their friends. The 
hon. Member said the Society exercised 
an abnormal control over the Corpo- 
ration of Derry. Well, they paid 
the Corporation £1,200 a-year; and 
perhaps the control in question was 
not entirely useless, for when the 
Corporation got into difficulties some 
time ago and had to pawn their mace, 
the Society redeemed it from pawn, and 
restored it to them. The hon. Member 
said that the Society exercised so com- 
plete a control over the Corporation as 
even to interfere in the naming of the 
streets. One would scarcely have thought 
that in Derry this would have been felt 
as a very great grievance, when it was 
remembered that, about two years ago, 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
Dublin, with great ceremony and parade, 
changed the name of Essex Bridge in 
that city, which had been so named after 
a Saxon Lord Lieutenant, to Grattan 
Bridge, in honour of a distinguished 
Irish patriot; but from that day to 
this ‘‘ Essex Bridge”? remained painted 
up at the corner of the street, and they 
had never taken the trouble to alter it to 
the new name. Having now gone over 
the points upon which the hon. Member 
grounded the Motion, he asked the 
House to consider whether they were 
really sufficient to justify them in grant- 
ing this inquiry.: The mode of appoint- 
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ing members of the Council, and perhaps 
the mode of granting leases to tenants, 
might need reform—though the Society 
were not the only landlords in Ireland 
who were found fault with on the last 
head. For the sake of these comparatively 
small matters, would the House sanc- 
tion a Motion which out-of-doors would 
be taken as an intention to deprive the 
Irish Society of their property altoge- 
ther? This matter was not now brought 
for the first time before the House. In 
1869 there was a debate upon it, and at 
that time Lord Carlingford speaking for 
the late Government admitted that there 
were points connected with the Irish 
Society which required looking into, but 
it was for the Government to consider 
whether any legislation on the subject 
was required, and whether there should 
be any investigation supplementary to 
the inquiry of 1854; but that there was 
no occasion to proceed with undue haste 
in the matter. It was (said Lord Car- 
lingford) the duty of Government to 
satisfy themselves whether it was neces- 
sary to institute any further inquiry 
either by a Committee or by a Royal 
Commission, or to propose any legisla- 
tion with regard to the Irish Society. That 


Government remained for four years 


subsequently in office. He (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) did not doubt that according 
to that promise further investigation was 
made in the matter, and he was forced 
to conclude that they had come to the de- 
cision that although it might be desirable 
to effect some small reforms, the dangers 
and difficulties of dealing with the sub- 
ject were so great as to outweigh the 
advantages that could be expected to 
result from them. He thought the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Law), who was afterwards Attorney 
General for Ireland in that Government, 
must, when he made his speech that 
night, have forgotten the debate of 1869. 
As to the Motion, he thought that serious 
results might follow from agreeing to it. 
He came to this conclusion not so much 
from the terms of the Motion itself as 
from the object that more plainly ap- 
peared in the Motion of last year, in the 
Petition presented by some of the con- 
stituents of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Lewis), and specially in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech this evening. It was not 
merely the future of the Irish Society 
which was now in question. The hon. 
Member for county Derry (Mr. R. 
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Smyth) wished the City Companies to 
remain Irish landlords; but the passing 
of such a Motion would be a strong in- 
ducement to the Companies to withdraw 
from the North of Ireland. Their pro- 
perty was held under the same charter, 
and if they found the Irish Society dis- 
established and disendowed it was per- 
fectly conceivable that the next step 
would be to attack the Companies, per- 
haps on the ground that they had not 
given sufficient consideration for their 
property, and that therefore it should be 
taken from them and divided—possibly 
without payment—amongst the existing 
tenants. Those Companies, with such a 
possibility before them, would probably 
at once take steps to dispose of their 
property. But that was not all. There 
were private properties in the North of 
Ireland held by titles either resting on 
a similar basis, or actually derived from 
the Irish Society. He did not know 
whether or not they would be endan- 
gered; but if the House passed this 
Motion, a vista of possible consequences 
would be opened which he would rather 
not contemplate. The House had heard 
nothing from the hon. Member for Derry 
which would justify them, for the sake 
of such small advantages, in undertaking 
so grave and so perilous a task. 

Mr. LAW said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had strangely misunderstood 
him. He had not urged the Irish 
Society to contribute towards denomina- 
tional objects; but had complained that 
owing to the limitations in their Charter 
their contributions were practically in 
favour of denominational education and 
confined to one particular sect. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS, in reply, 
said, that nothing could be more satis- 
factory than the attention which the 
House had paid to this matter; which, 
after all, had very much of a local cha- 
racter. He denied that the Irish Society 
had the least right to take credit for 
liberality in the manner in which it had 
discharged its duties—they had simply 
spent their money according to their 
Charter. It was not generosity, but the 
mere performance of a duty—when it 
was said that they had given £1,000 to 
one thing and £10,000 to another, that 
was not the case. He was much amused 
by what had been said about their libe- 
rality in the matter of the cemetery and 
the waterworks. So far from being 
liberal, they had claimed £5,000 from 
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the Corporation of Derry in respect of 
land required for waterworks for the 
town, and upon an arbitration they had 
been awarded £510. They had also 
asked £1,500 for land which was wanted 
for a cemetery. As to leases, in Belfast 
those granted were perpetuity leases, 
whereas in Derry the Society had only 
granted leases for 61 years, and manu- 
facturers would not build upon land let 
for so short a term. - The term was now, 
he believed, extended, and changes 
were being made of a more liberal 
character. 

Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
his hon. Friend was totally uninformed 
on the matter. Nine-tenths of the leases 
granted within the municipal boundary 
of Derry were perpetuity leases. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, that 
was the old property. It was during 
the present century that perpetuity 
leases had been refused. In refutation 
of the statement that this agitation had 
been got up by ‘‘a small and con- 
temptible clique,” the hon. Member re- 
ferred to the requisitions desiring him 
to take up the question. One was signed 
by 261 citizens of all classes and creeds, 
including five out of the six Aldermen 
of the city, 13 out of the 18 town coun- 
cillors, 64 merchants, and others. The 
memorial sent from Coleraine was signed 
by nine out of the 18 town com- 
missioners. As to the assertion that 
there was no breach of trust, he re- 
plied that 45 per cent of the income 
was spent in managing expenses. He 
was content to go to a division with 
the knowledge that on this matter, 
as on many others, a Conservative 
Ministry and the Conservative Party 
shut their eyes to the necessity of re- 
forming institutions, leaving it rather 
for a Liberal Ministry when it came 
into office to work out Radical changes 
with a ruthless hand. 


Education (Training 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 53; Noes 
108: Majority 55.—(Div. List, No. 17.) 


EDUCATION (TRAINING OF TEACHERS). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Mr. B. SAMUELSON, in rising to 
move that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the system of 
apprenticeship of Pupil Teachers in 
Elementary Schools, and into the con- 
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stitution of Training Colleges for Ele- 
mentary Teachers, said, that by a 
Return presented in June last it ap- 
peared that £5,250,000 had been ex- 
pended in the year ending the 31st of 
March, 1875, on elementary education, 
not by a Vote of the House alone, but 
by contributions from Imperial funds, 
from rates, subscriptions, and school 
pence contributed by the parents of 
the children. The amount contributed 
by Imperial taxation was £2,250,000, 
being an increase of £600,000 in the 
course of three years, at the rate of 30 
per cent. If the local expenditure had 
also increased at the same rate, they 
might assume that during the year 
1877-8 the expenditure of the country 
on elementary education would not be 
very far short of £6,500,000, a larger sum 
than was being spent by any country in 
Europe ; but notwithstanding that large 
outlay the results were far from satisfac- 
tory, for he found that out of the number 
of children attending the elementary 
schools not more than 800,000 were able 
to pass the three lower Standards, and 
and not more than 200,000 the three 
higher, and that of those 17,000 had 
failed in reading, 52,000 in writing, and 
no less than 66,000 in arithmetic. Of 
all the children in our schools not more 
than 11,000 were able to pass in the Sixth 
Standard in arithmetic, or 1 in 250. His 
noble Friend the Vice President of the 
Council said last Session that the sober 
wishes of the country in respect to the 
education of the people had been disap- 
pointed, and he came to the conclusion 
that this was chiefly owing to irregu- 
larity of attendance. He (Mr. Samuel- 
son) believed that that was not the only 
or the principal reason. He attributed 
it in no small degree to the deficiencies 
in the teaching staff. There were 21,000 
certificated elementary teachers in Eng- 
land and Wales, 2,000 or 3,000 assistant 
teachers, and 39,000 pupil teachers. Thus 
there was less than 1 certificated teacher 
to every 120 children in our elementary 
schools. It must be acknowledged that 
the teachers and assistant teachers alone 
were not sufficiently numerous to 
supply the educational wants of the 
country. It became, therefore, necessary 
to inquire what was the capacity of the 
pupil teachers who were relied upon to 
supply the deficiency of the teaching 
staff. They were from 13 to 18 years 
of age, generally educated in the ele- 
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mentary schools, superior, but not much 
so, to the other children, and not ne- 
cessarily possessing any special voca- 
tion for teaching. It must be evident 
that for the first years of their career 
they could be but of very little assist- 
ance to the teachers of the schools. 
He should not, however, rely on any 
@ priort reasoning on this point, but 
would show from the Reports of the In- 
spectors of Her Majesty’s schools that 
the qualifications of the pupil teachers 
generally were so limited that their 
assistance in the work of education must 
be of very little value. The hon. Mem- 
ber quoted passages from more than 20 
Reports of Government Inspectors in sup- 
port of this statement. The pupil teachers 
were described as exhibiting in many 
instances extreme ignorance. One de- 
scribed Milton as ‘‘a learned Egyptian.” 
To the question—‘‘ Who were the Roman 
Emperors who visited Britain ?” another 
replied—‘“‘ Julius Ceesar, who converted 
the Britons to Christianity 45 years 
before the birth of Christ ;” and a third 
said that— 

“The Duke of Marlborough was a celebrated 
general who lived during the reigns of Mary 
and Elizabeth, and fought the battle of Wa- 
terloo.” 

In regard to London, he had examined 
the detailed Reports of the Inspectors 
of some 12 Board schools; and of that 
number there were not more than four 
in which some grave fault had not been 
found with the work which had been 
done by the pupil teachers in such ele- 
mentary subjects as reading, grammar, 
and composition. Another test of the effi- 
ciency of the system was afforded by the 
examination of pupil teachers after they 
had served an apprenticeship of five 
years, for admission into the Training 
College. Mr. Matthew Arnold, speaking 
of the grammar papers of candidates, 
said that at no time since he had been a 
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School Inspector had he known them to 


have been worse. Great dissatisfaction 
was beginning to arise in the country 
with the pupil-teacher system, and the 
London School Board and the school 
boards of several other large towns had 
expressed themselves strongly upon the 
subject. Pupil teachers were now over- 
worked alike in imparting instruction to 
youthful scholars and in attending to 
the claims of their own education ; and 
that was an evil which called for remedy. 
It was to be regretted that in the new 
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Code no relaxation of the rule compel- 
ling the principal teacher of a school ex- 
clusively to give instruction to the pupil 
teachers under him was to be found. 
Where class-room teaching was adopted 
in schools the pupil-teacher system was 
quite inapplicable, and this furnished 
another reason for an inquiry being held. 
Turning, then, to the instruction of can- 
didates in training colleges, the accom- 
modation in this was quite out of pro- 
portion to the number of those asking, 
and qualified by examination, for admis- 
sion—and this whilst the demand for 
certificated teachers was far in excess of 
the supply. He (Mr. Samuelson) could 
not imagine why in such places as the 
metropolis it should not be possible for 
young persons to be trained as elemen- 
tary teachers without entering into a 
sort of cloister, which, moreover, was a 
purely denominational institution. The 
only remedy for the existing state of 
things provided by the new Code, was 
that in future, monitors should be ad- 
mitted at the age of 12 years, and that 
if they pursued their studies satisfac- 
torily for two years they might then be 
apprenticed as pupil teachers. He did 
not know that he was bound to state 
what remedies he would suggest—he 
would much rather they should be sug- 
gested by persons more qualified than 
himself—a Committee of the House or 
a Royal Uommission. He would, how- 
ever, say that he had formed some 
opinion on the subject, and he thought 
if nothing more could be done the Eng- 
lish Code should be assimilated to the 
Scotch Code, so that the Colleges should 
cease to be exclusively boarding houses. 
They might also offer every induce- 
ment to University graduates to be- 
come elementary teachers. By that 
means they would raise the standard 
of the whole body of elementary teachers, 
and so an important point would be 
gained. Still, he did not think when 
all this was done they would have done 
enough. He was anxious to see power 
given to the school authorities of a dis- 
tricts to combine for the purpose of es- 
tablishing preparatory Training Col- 
leges. No doubt the expense would be 
considerable at first; but in the long 
run he thought it would result in a great 
saving to the country, because an effi- 
cient system was cheaper than one 
which, however cheap, failed to effect 
its object. He disclaimed any idea of 
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casting a reflection upon the elementary 
teachers, who as a body he believed to 
be very zealous in their calling, or 
on the pupil teachers who were already 
doing much more than could be expected 
of them considering their youth. The 
whole system at present existing was 
unsatisfactory and unsound, and no 
matter what were the numbers of 
children brought into our schools our 
elementary education would never be 
satisfactory until those children were 
placed under the care of a greatly in- 
creased number of thoroughly qualified 
elementary school teachers. 

Mr. FAWCETT seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the system of apprenticeship of 
Pupil Teachers in Elementary Schools, and into 
the constitution of Training Colleges for Ele- 
mentary Teachers.”—(Mr. B. Samuelson.) 


Viscount SANDON said, anybody 
who had watched the course of the 
hon. Gentleman who had introduced the 
Motion could not help being aware of 
his full right to bring a question of this 
importance before the House. Though 
he might not agree with all the opinions 
the hon. Gentleman had expressed, he 
was bound to listen to them with every 
attention. The hon. Gentleman had 
gone over a very wide field of observa- 
tion on the present occasion, and he had 
touched upon some very large topics; 
but in the course of his reply he would 
confine himself to the two leading points 
which appeared on the Notice of Motion. 
The hon. Gentleman had quoted very 
largely from the Reports of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspectors of schools. He did 
not find fault with him for doing so; 
but he must remind him that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspectors did not all take the 
same view as those whom he had quoted, 
and some of the others had modified 
those views with the observations with 
which they had accompanied them. He 
thought all were agreed as to the de- 
sirability of securing as good a staff of 
teachers as could be obtained. As to 
the failures of pupil teachers at examina- 
tions, the hon. Gentleman had quoted 
some observations of his friend, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, on the subject. They 
must all know that anyone of the great 
attainments of Mr. Matthew Arnold 
must have suffered untold torments in 
the ordeal of wading through the com- 
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mon-place papers which various pupil 
teachers must produce. They should, 
however, remember that they must not 
press too hardly _— poor children of 
14 orl5. Hedared say that Mr. Arnold 
would bear in mind his own University, 
where many hon. Gentlemen had taken 
distinguished honours, and where pro- 
bably they had produced comparatively 
as bad answers as those which had been 
quoted as showing the extremely de- 
graded intellectual condition of the pupil 
teachers of England. The hon. Gentle- 
man went on to allude to the strong re- 
presentations which had been made by 
the School Board for London on the 
subject. It was quite true that the 
London School Board did ask the Edu- 
cation Department to sanction a very 
great change of system; but the Depart- 
ment could not comply with the request 
because it would have been in direct 
dereliction of the Code, and the Code 
having all the authority of an Act of 
Parliament, they had no power to go 
beyond it. The London School Board 
had complained especially of their dis- 
advantages in regard to the training of 
pupil teachers, referring to the difficulty 
of instructing one teacher in half-a-dozen 
subjects; but the London Board had many 
large schools and able teachers, and 
they should have been the last body in 
the world to complain of not being able 
to allot different groups of teachers to 
their different schools. The whole sub- 
ject was no doubt a very serious and im- 
portant one; butto ask for a Committee 
of the House to investigate it would, 
to his mind, imply that there was a dis- 
tinct current of dissatisfaction with the 
present system. If such dissatisfaction 
did not exist he thought the House would 
agree with him that it would not be wise 
to imply distrust while great changes 
were going on in the educational system. 
It was not quite clear that the pupil 
teacher system was so rotten as the hon. 
Member seemed to imply. The under- 
lying thought in the hon. Member’s re- 
marks apparently was the supercession 
of pupil teachers by adult teachers; but 
the Government of Holland was again 
expressing its assent to the pupil teacher 
system, though raising the age to 16; 
while authorities in America—men who 
were favourable to advanced education— 
were expressly regretting that the system 
did not exist there, and attributed many 
failures to the absence of young teachers. 
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in, the pupil teacher system was not 
to be lightly dismissed as one of a trifling 
or indifferent character. Surely the hon. 
Gentleman had not forgotten that it was 
introduced by the eminent and gifted 
Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth who had 
observed the use of itin Holland, and to 
whom they were so largely indebted on 
all educational matters. There was also 
a very considerable mass of testimony in 
favour of the system. To show that he 
had not overlooked the importance of 
the subject he might mention that dur- 
ing the winter they had taken the op- 
portunity of consulting many of the 
leading Inspectors in regard to it. He 
found the general opinion to be that 
there was a steady and marked improve- 
ment of the pupil teachers; but certain 
recommendations were made which he 
thought worthy of all consideration. It 
was thought very important that they 
should gradually raise the age at which 
children should be allowed to teach, 
particularly in the case of girls; that 
they should gradually raise the standard 
and establish something like a proba- 
tionary class from which pupil teachers 
should be taken. After full considera- 
tion, they had agreed to make those 
changes in the Code. The hon. Member 
had passed rather cursorily over what 
was considered of great importance by 
leading educational authorities. Only 
three instead of four pupil teachers 
would be allowed for the future; but 
when schools averaged above 220 there 
might be an additional adult teacher. 
There would also be two supplementary 
monitors of 12 years of age instead of a 
fourth pupil teacher, and they would 
teach three hours instead of five. No 
pupil teacher hereafter would be quali- 
fied till 14 years of age, and they must 
pass the examination which had hitherto 
been passed at the end of the first year. 
The effect of this would be that the 
pupil teachers would be an elder class, 
and therefore more able to go through 
the labours of their position. There 
would also be probationers from 12 to 
14, so that teachers and managers would 
be able to select from them those who 
should fill the higher office of pupil 
teachers. He mentioned this for the 
purpose of showing that he was not un- 
mindful of pupil teacher apprenticeship, 
and that the best steps had been taken 
to improve their position, acting on the 
principle that these changes should be 
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gradual. With regard to the present 

osition of the teachers in this country, 
it was supposed by many that teachers 
were only supplied from pupil teachers 
and Training Colleges; but a very con- 
siderable number come from outside. 
What were the advantages of the present 
pupil teacher system? Its advantages 
were very great, quite independent of 
any matter of expense. It was a great 
advantage to have even children teachers 
for elementary teaching. He was con- 
firmed in that by the remarks of a very 
experienced man, Dr. Rigg, the head of 
the Wesleyan Training College, and a 
man of large experience, who was en- 
tirely of that opinion. Pupil teachers 
were invaluable, provided they were 
constantly under the superintendence of 
adult teachers. If they got rid of this 
youthful system of teachers they must 
fall back on a great system of adult 
teachers, and the expense would be per- 
fectly enormous. The expense was be- 
coming a very serious matter, both 
locally and Imperially ; and ifthey could 
get as good results from the present sys- 
tem they were bound to adhere to it. 
Then if they gave up pupil teachers 
they must fall back on very large classes; 
and nothing, he believed, could be so 
bad for elementary teaching as very 
large classes. One advantage of the 
present system was that we were able 
to pay children from 13 to 18 years of 
age for their work as pupil teachers; 
but if we were to establish a college 
pure and simple for those between 13 
and 18 years of age, that would be at- 
tended with a most serious expense. 
There was another advantage in having 
a great staff of pupil teachers, for it en- 
abled them to pay greater attention to 
the schools. An additional advantage 
of the present system of pupil teachers 
was the tie established between the 
master and the pupil teacher, for it kept 
the pupil teacher up to the mark and 
obliged him to polish up his weapons. 
Suppose in answer to the proposition 
of his hon. Friend, you were to destroy 
the present system, you would thereby 
destroy the tie between the head teacher 
and the pupil teachers. He held that 
in the training of the character of the 
future teachers of the country nothing 
could be so important as the tie—a very 
close one it was known to be in many 
schools—between the head teacher of the 
school and the pupil teacher, The head 
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teacher had watched that child almost 
from infancy through all its different 
stages, and he felt almost a paternal 
interest in it. The breaking of that tie 
by establishing a central system would, 
he believed, be a very great blow to the 
national teachers of the country. If 
you once embarked upon a centralizing 
system, the responsibility of the head 
teacher for that child would be abso- 
lutely gone. Suppose that child as a 
pupil teacher gave bad lessons, how was 
he to blame that child for doing so ?— 
seeing that the responsibility had been 
shifted to another person, under whose 
roof that child spent a very great part 
of the day. Moreover, a centralizing 
system would destroy the respect for the 
teacher. A child would naturally expect 
that a teacher was fit to instruct him in 
all the various subjects which came 
within a school life ; but the child would 
be told that he must go to this person 
for history, to that person for geogra- 
phy, to another person for arithmetic, 
and at last he found that there was 
hardly a subject in which his master 
was fit to teach him. When respect for 
the teacher was destroyed, subordina- 
tion in a school was absolutely ruined. 
The proposition of the hon. Gentleman 
came to this—an attempt to substitute a 
professorial for a tutorial system. He 
acknowledged and admired the zeal dis- 
played by the hon. Gentleman for the 
pupil teachers; but he said, without 
doubt, that for these children between 
13 and 18 a tutorial system was ten 
times better than a professorial system. 
Everyone of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools complained of the great 
pressure upon these young children. 
They all said the pressure was too great. 
The pressure would perhaps be ten times 
greater if a centralizing system were 
established, and they had to go for in- 
struction to different parts of the town. 
It would be very unwise to subject these 
children at a most critical age to the 
excitement and competition of the pro- 
posed centralizing system. A bad effect 
would also be produced upon the teach- 
ers, who would be taken away to deliver 
lectures in those central schools. More- 
over, it would tend to aggravate the 
evils of ‘‘cramming,”’ from which chil- 
dren already suffered sufficiently. From 
his official experience he held most 
strongly that it was safer in the interests 
of these children, as the future teachers 
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of the land, to leave them to the more 
substantial teaching of their own mas- 
ters and mistresses in their own schools 
than to expose them to the keen compe- 
tition of centralizing schools. Many 
of the leading educational authorities 
looked upon the scheme of his hon, 
Friend with the very greatest fear. His 
hon. Friend would perhaps say that the 
present system was a narrow one. It 
was not narrow. There was immense 
elasticity in it. Under the present sys- 
tem there was perfect freedom and elas- 
ticity; and provided that the tie was 
maintained between the pupil teacher 
and the head teacher of the school, and 
that the head teacher gave the pupil 
teacher five hours’ instruction per week 
—surely not too great an amount to in- 
sist upon—there was nothing to prevent 
the grouping of pupil teachers together 
for teaching on Saturday afternoons or 
evenings. The Liverpool Board was now 
trying that experiment, which might be 
made in other places with great facility. 
He would next refer to the question of 
Training Colleges, to which his hon. 
Friend had alluded. It was true that 
the Scotch had Training Colleges; but 
it must be remembered that the case of 
Scotland, which had its own advantages, 
was different from that of England in 
many ways, and that the advantages of 
the English training system were very 
great indeed. The more he looked into 
the matter the more he saw that the 
character of the school must depend 
upon the character of the teacher, and 
the more anxious he was to secure that 
the teacher should not only be good in- 
tellectually, but also fitted by character 
to be entrusted with the care of children. 
It was absolutely necessary, as far as 
possible, to keep as close a watch over 
the character of the teachers of the 
future, as over their mental attainments, 
for the character of the children would 
in future depend on that of their in- 
structor. All would admit that the charge 
of children between the ages of 14 and 
18 years was a very different thing from 
that of mere day-school children up to 
14; and he hoped that the House would 
hesitate for a long time before they got 
the mass of their teachers from other 
sources than they did at present. Their 
existing Training Colleges did not be- 
long to one denomination only. The 
Church of England, from its position, 
naturally had a large number, including 
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that of St. Mark’s and others, whose 
excellence was well known and re- 
cognized. The Wesleyans had also 
a Training College at Westminster ; 
other religious Bodies had their Train- 
ing Colleges, as, for example, those 
at Borough Road, Stockwell, and Ho- 
merton; the Roman Catholics having 
theirs at Liverpool. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the House would pause be- 
fore it rashly interfered with that sys- 
tem. It was often forgotten that 
there was not the least reason in the 
world why people should not enter the 
teaching Profession from outside; and, 
in fact, there was nothing now to prevent 
anybody from establishing a subsidiary 
system of that sort. Persons over the 
age of 21, if they had only shown teach- 
ing capacity by working for six months 
as assistants in an elementary school, 
would find the teaching Profession open 
to them, and might pass into the ranks 
of certificated teachers, so that different 
views on that subject might now be per- 
fectly well tried by experiment, and it 
would be much the best course for those 
who thought the existing system was not 
satisfactory to let that experiment be 
made, as it easily could be at present. 
He was not anxious that there should be 
one rigid, uniform system in that re- 
spect ; it was much healthier that there 
should be various avenues and means of 
access to the teaching Profession; and 
that was the case now. But he put it to 
the House strongly, in the interests of 
education itself, whether it was not most 
undesirable at the present moment to 
make any more great changes in the 
existing system, which nobody could say 
had broken down. They had already 
made great changes with the assent of 
both sides, not only by legislation, but in 
the Code; and his experience of his 
present office made him believe that they 
ought now to try to get a period of rest, 
and that the minds of teachers, of ma- 
nagers, and of school boards should not 
be distracted for the next two or three 
years in their important work. Every- 
body, he thought, would also allow that 
they had a good series of school subjects 
in their Code ; and they had succeeded in 
getting the children into the schools. 
The work of education might be watched 
as closely as they liked, but no step 
ought to be taken which might disturb 
the teachers’ minds and distract them 
from the difficult problem which they 
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were now solving with such satisfactory 
results. 

Mr. FAWCETT expressed his asto- 
nishment at the remarks of the Vice 
President of the Council, because three- 
fourths of those remarks were not in the 
slightest degree pertinent to the Motion 
now before the House. But the speech 
would have been extremely pertinent if 
the Motion had been that, in the opinion 
of the House, it was desirable at once to 
abolish the pupil teacher system. If he 
(Mr. Fawcett) had thought that was the 
object of the Motion which he had 
seconded he would not for one moment 
have given it his support. The hon. 
Member for Banbury (Mr. Samuelson) 
and himself did not wish the House to 
prejudge the system or say one word 
against the pupil teacher system. He 
believed in the system. His motive was 
simply this—that they believed if certain 
changes were carried out the system 
would be rendered more efficient. The 
noble Lord had not only been guilty of 
inaccuracy with regard to the import of 
the Motion, but he had contradicted 
himself. How did he reconcile the 
vaunted elasticity of the present system 
with the statement he made at the begin- 
ning of his speech, to the effect that he 
would not discuss the proposed recom- 
mendations of the London School Board 
because he was tied hand and foot both 
by the Act of Parliament and by the 
Code? He (Mr. Fawcett) supported 
the Motion principally because he most 
heartily and cordially endorsed every 
word that had been said by the Vice 
President of the Council against the 
serious disadvantages which resulted 
from the employment of pupil teachers 
between 13 and 18 years. That seemed 
to be one of the most important points 
for inquiry, and it was exactly a question 
which the House would do well to inves- 
tigate. The present system had so enor- 
mously overworked the pupil teachers, 
that it was detrimental to their health, 
and so exhausted their energies, that it 
was not only injurious to them as long 
as they were pupil teachers, but most 
grievously interfered with their efficiency 
in after life. He was quite aware that 
the legal time during which they might 
give instruction was five hours; but 
there was evidence showing that they 
often taught for six or seven, and in some 
cases even for seven and a-half hours 
a-day. The work of teaching was pecu- 
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liarly exhausting, but the labour of the 
pupil teachers did not end there, for it 
was necessary that they should prepare 
themselves for examination, and for this 
preparation some two or two and a-half 
hours daily were required. Altogether 
those young persons had to work harder 
than he had known the most industrious 
competitors for honours at the Univer- 
sity to do. It was a mistake, however, 
to suppose that those who supported the 
present Motion were anxious to abolish 
the pupil teacher system. Their conten- 
tion was simply, that from evidence ob- 
tained from the London School Board, 
from Liverpool, from a great body of 
teachers throughout the country, and 
from numerous Inspectors, it appeared 
conclusively that the present system was 
not efficient. Without presuming to 
say in what particular way the system 
ought to be improved, they merely sub- 
mitted that an inquiry would show what 
were the defects, and what remedy was 
needed. 

Mr. A. MILLS observed, in justifi- 
cation of the tenour of the speech of the 
noble Lord, that there was ground for 
supposing the Motion to mean more 
than appeared on the surface, the hon. 
Member who brought it forward having 
suggested in his remarks that there 
ought to be something better than the 
pupil teacher system. As to the opera- 
tion of the London School Board, in 
London there were one or two schools 
on the German system, one of which—a 
school of about 1,000 children, with 
adult masters—he had visited. It did 
not earn in proportion so much as other 
schools of the same size on the pupil 
teacher system. He was not entirely 
satisfied with pupil teachers. They had 
to educate themselves and qualify them- 
selves for examination and to carry out 
the work of edueation, which was an 
enormous pressure on them at their time 
of life. The fault was not so much in 
the system as in the way in which it was 
worked, for by crowding so much into one 
syllabus it was made more laborious than 
it ought to be. What was wanted was 
to provide a machinery for the education 
of children, nine-tenths of whom would 
have to earn their living by mechanical 
labour. They were, in fact, far below 
the mark in what were popularly called 
the three R.’s, more particularly in 
arithmetic, whilst they were cramming 
and killing their pupil teachers with 
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work which they ought not to be com- 

elled to do; but if they were less am- 
Bitious in their syllabus, and more mo- 
derate in their requirements, the pupil- 
teacher system might yet be worked 
successfully and well. 

Mx. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
before the House could sanction the 
appointment of the Committee asked for 
by his hon. Friend it should be satisfied 
that the subject was sufficiently impor- 
tant to justify such appointment; that 
the inquiry was not likely to do more 
harm than good by unsettling the pre- 
sent system, by making its administration 
difficult; and that there was good primd 
facie ground for the inquiry. The im- 
portance of the subject all would acknow- 
ledge, and if the appointment of the 
Committee was likely to, as his noble 
Friend (Viscount Sandon) appeared to 
think it would, unsettle the present ad- 
ministration of education throughout the 
country, it was a very good reason why 
the Committee should not be appointed. 
He could not support a Motion that 
would have the effect of getting rid of 
pupil teachers and Training Colleges, 
because they were so completely a part 
of our system that it would be wrong to 
attempt to get rid of them. He under- 
stood that the object of the Motion was 
not to get rid of them, but whether they 
could improve both. That there were 
prima facie grounds for inquiry was 
shown, he thought, by the fact that the 
London School Board had come to the 
conclusion that they could best get 
through their most difficult work by 
grouping their pupil teachers and send- 
ing the children to teachers specially 
trained in particular subjects. At any 
rate, the question was well worthy the 
consideration of a Committee; as also 
the one of how far we were overworking 
the pupil teachers, and whether we were 
injuring their health more than improv- 
ing their minds. The hon. Member 
for Banbury (Mr. Samuelson) did not 
dwell as much upon the Training Colleges 
as upon the pupil teachers ; but it must 
be acknowledged that the Training Ool- 
leges had done a vast amount of good, 
and that but for them education would 
not have been in its present position. 
But the fact remained that they did not 
train all the teachers. His noble Friend 
had rather congratulated himself and 
the House on the fact that there were 
some thousands of teachers who came 
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into the profession from without. For 
his own part, however, he did not think 
it was an advantage in itself to have any 
teachers who were not trained. Much 
might be said in favour of taking a Uni- 
versity training in England, as was done 
in Scotland, but that there must be some 
kind of training everybody would admit. 
Notwithstanding the enormously in- 
creased demand for teachers, scarcely 
any fresh Training Colleges had been 
established. These institutions were 
very costly, and he approved the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Banbury 
that, in addition to the boarding Ool- 
leges, day Colleges should be founded. 
Training Colleges were required in order 
—first, that young men and women 
might acquire in them the secular know- 
ledge which they would hereafter have 
to teach ; secondly, that they might be 
under moral and religious superintend- 
ence; and, thirdly, that they might be 
well trained in the practice of teaching. 
In his opinion, all these advantages 
might be obtained at a very much less 
cost in large towns. He did not wish to 
get rid of the Training Colleges, which 
would still be useful, but he would sug- 
gest that in addition to them there should 
be erected in the large towns training 
halls. Pupil teachers ought at a certain 
age—say from 16 to 18—to be allowed 
to attend the lectures which would be 
given in these halls, and he proposed 
that the Education Department should 
acknowledge a new class of teachers, 
who, for distinction sake, he would call 
student teachers. If his suggestions 
were adopted the student teachers would 
teach in the schools, but not for so many 
hours as the pupil teachers. Care would 
also be taken that they should attend 
the lectures, and they would be under 
the control of the managers of the 
schools. Looking forward, as he did, 
to a very large increase in the number 
of teachers, and hoping they would all 
be trained, he ventured to submit this 
suggestion to the consideration of his 
noble Friend. When the attendance 
difficulty had been met, the next great 
thing would be to improve the quality of 
the teaching. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that before the House went 
to a division, he wished to state in a 
few words the way in which the Govern- 
ment looked at this Motion. It had 
been said by both the hon. Member for 
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Banbury (Mr. Samuelson), and by the 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr Faweett), 
that this was not a Motion brought for- 
ward for the purpose of overthrowing 
the system of apprenticing pupil teachers, 
and they had asserted that his noble 
Friend’s (Viscount Sandon’s) argument 
in favour of that system was altogether 
beside the question. He must, however, 
remark that, if a Committee of that 
House were appointed to inquire into 
this subject, it would be guided in its 
inquiries not by the opinions of those 
who moved for it, but by the terms of 
the reference ; and it would be seen by 
the first reference proposed that the 
Committee would enter on its labours 
in a much more inimical spirit to the 
system of apprenticeship of pupil teachers 
than hon. Members anticipated. The 
proposal was to appoint a Select Commit- 
tee to inquire, not how the system might 
be approved, but ‘‘into the system of 
apprenticeship of pupil teachers in ele- 
mentary schools.” When a Committee 
proceeded to inquire into a system, it 
meant that the system was to be put on 
its defence. If, however, the Committee 
were to be limited to an inquiry as to 
the best manner of improving the sys- 
tem, then he replied that the Depart- 
ment represented by his noble Friend 
was charged with the particular busi- 
ness of seeing how the whole of this 
system of education worked, including 
the duty of watching the working of the 
apprenticeship of pupil teachers. It 
would be, therefore, a reflection on the 
Department to appoint a Committee to 
inquire into the details of a system 
which ,the Department was constantly 
watching and endeavouring to improve. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) admitted 
that after the agitation which the edu- 
cational mind of the country had under- 
gone for the past few years, it was 
desirable that a period of repose should 
be granted to allow of the fair working 
of the system ; and considering that the 
system was being worked under the 
cautious and attentive eye of his noble 
Friend, and that, as all admitted, it was 
worked in a spirit of fairness, he thought 
the Government were not unreasonable 
in asking for time for the development 
of the whole system, before any attempt 
was made to cut it up by the roots. The 
Government thought it would be very 
undesirable, in the present state of the 
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educational question, to appoint a Com- 
mittee which might lead to bringing up 
the whole subject again; and personally 
he might add that he should look with 
alarm upon the appointment of a new 
Committee now when the expenses of 
the Department were increasing 80 
rapidly, because these Committees, what- 
ever else they did, almost invariably 
ended in an increase of expenditure. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON, in reply, dis- 
claimed all feeling of hostility to the 
Department, and expressed his opinion 
that the Motion which he had proposed 
would, if carried, result in great benefit 
to the country. 


Supreme Court of 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 46; Noes 
104: Majority 58.—(Div. List, No. 18.) 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL—[Bm1 60.) 


Mr. DUNBAR moved that the Select 
Committee on the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill do 
consist of 19 Members; that the Mar- 
quess of Hamilton and Mr. Richard 
Power be added to the Committee. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
was not inclined to resist the Motion if 
the House were generally in favour of 
it. He believed the number on the 
Committee was already sufficiently large, 
but if the House desired to increase it, 
he had no objection to the names pro- 
posed. 

Mr. BIGGAR objected to the Motion 
as wholly unnecessary, as the number of 
Members on the Committee was amply 
sufficient. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON thought 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland might have given 
some reasons for rejecting the Motion, 
and hoped the House would adopt it. 

Mr. DUNBAR said, he was under 
the impression that no opposition would 
be offered to his Motion, but hoped that 
some hon. Members representing large 
towns like Waterford and Limerick 
would be added to the Committee. 

Mr. MELDON was willing to resign 
his place as a Member of the Committee 
in favour of the hon. Member for Water- 
ford, and hoped the Motion of his hon. 
Friend would be adopted. 

Dr. CAMERON said, the large towns 
in Ireland were already represented on 
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the Committee, and the Motion wag 
therefore unnecessary. 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
the Government were most anxious to 
meet the views of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site in the proposed increase of the 
number of the Committee. As a rule, 
no one would deny that the larger these 
Committees were made, the more un- 
manageable they became. There was, no 
doubt, a strong point in favour of the a 
pointment of the hon. Member for the 
city of Waterford, inasmuch as that was 
one of the towns to which it was thought 
the Bill could not be made to apply. 
He rose, not so much to urge any parti- 
cular course upon the House, as to say 
that his right hon. Friend accepted the 
proposal in a peaceful spirit, feeling that 
there was something to be said in favour 
of the addition to the Committee. It 
was a question for the House to decide, 
and he would suggest the Motion being 
postponed, to leave a little further time 
for the consideration of the subject. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE ACT AMEND- 
MENT [APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
supGE, &o.] 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
ayment, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
nited Kingdom, of the Salary and Pension of 
an additional Judge of the High Court of Jus- 
tice ; and, out of moneys to be'provided by Par- 
liament, of the Salaries and Pensions of any 
additional Officers and Expenses of the Court. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 28th February, 1877. 


Pustic Brirrs—Resolution [February 27] re- 
ported — Ordered — First Reading — Supreme 
Court of Judicature* [103]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Homicide Law Amend- 
ment * [104]; Habitual Drunkards * [106]. 
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Second Reading —Town Councils and Local 
Boards [11]; Colonial Marriages [29] ; Open 


Spaces (Metropolis) [62]. 
Conmnittee Threshing Machines [20], debate 


adjourned. 
Third Reading—Publicans Certificates (Scot- 


land) * [87], and passed. 
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TOWN COUNCILS AND LOCAL BOARDS 
BILL—[Buz 11.] 
(Mr. Mundella, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Morley). 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MUNDELLA, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
the object of the measure was to abolish 
the property qualification for members 
of Town Councils and Local Boards, and 
to substitute for it the more ancient 
qualification, by which any person who 
had been duly enrolled as a burgess of 
a borough, and who had resided in such 
borough during the 12 months immedi- 
ately preceding the day of election should 
be duly qualified for office on these 
Councils or Boards. In submitting this 
Bill he was not proposing any innovation, 
but was simply going back to the old lines 
of the Constitution. All our writers 
praised our local institutions as the 
means by which we had maintained the 
principles of self-government, and had 
kept alive the spirit of political freedom. 
It was through such institutions that we 
had acquired the habit of submitting to 
the will of a majority, and had secured 
the large measure of freedom we now 
enjoyed. Sir Erskine May, in his Con- 
stitutional History, speaking of our local 
government, said the history of muni- 
cipal corporations afforded an example 
of encroachments on popular rights ; 
that the government of towns under the 
Saxons was no less popular than their 
other local institutions; and that the 
constitution of corporations, at a later 
period, was founded upon the same prin- 
ciples—namely, that all the settled in- 
habitants and traders of corporate towns, 
who contributed to the local taxes, had a 
voice in the management of their own 
municipal affairs. For some centuries 
after the Conquest the burgesses assem- 
bled in person for the transaction of busi- 
ness—they elected a mayor or other chief 
magistrate; but no Governing Body, or 
Town Council, to whom their authority 
was delegated. The burgesses only were 
known to the law; but as towns and trade 
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increased, the more convenient practice of 
representation was introduced for muni- 
cipal as well as for Parliamentary go- 
vernment. The most wealthy and in- 
fluential inhabitants being chosen, gra- 
dually encroached upon the privileges of 
their inferior townsmen, assumed all mu- 
nicipal authority, and substituted self- 
election for the suffrages of burgesses and 
freemen. Corruption went on until the 
reform of all our Corporations in 1835. 
Property qualification was first proposed 
in the reign of William and Mary. In 
that reign—namely, in 1696, a Bill was 
brought in which proposed that an an- 
nual income of £600 from land should 
be the qualification required for a Mem- 
ber for a county, and that an annual in- 
come of £300, also in land, should be 
the qualification of a Member for a 
borough. That measure originated in 
the jealousy felt by the landed classes 
towards the rising commercial influence 
in the country; but William of Orange, 
who leant rather toward the commercial 
interest, refused his assent. In the follow- 
ing year a similar Bill was passed by the 
Commons, but rejected by the Lords; 
and it was not until the reign of Anne 
that the qualification was finally adop- 
ted. Sir Erskine May, referring to 
the operation of the Act establishing 
a property qualification for Members 
of that House said, that in its origi- 
nal form, the Act was invidious and 
unjust, and that from beginning to end 
it had been systematically evaded. In- 
deed, it was well that it was so, for some 
of the brightest ornaments of that House 
had come there without any property 
qualification. Somers and Sheridan did 
not possess the necessary qualification— 
and even William Pitt could not make 
the declaration that over and above his 
debts he possessed £600 a-year in land. 
Many Cassandra like prophets had pre- 
dicted that the abolition of that qualifica- 
tion would be ruinous to the best interests 
of the country; yet, undeterred by those 
gloomy vaticinations, Parliament had 
wisely abolished it, without any evil re- 
sults—and it was a Conservative Go- 
vernment that abolished it! The same 
thing would happen in regard to the 
present property qualifications for mu- 
nicipal and local offices, which he de- 
sired to see equally sweptaway. There 
were none of those qualifications before 
the Municipal Corporations Act of the 
5th and 6th of William IV., and that 
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Act passed the House of Commons with- 
out any of the qualifications: they were 
inserted by the House of Lords at the in- 
stance of those who sought to modify the 
democratic constitution of Town Coun- 
cils, and the House of Commons, against 
its will, yielded at the last moment to 
that alteration in the measure as a sort 
of compromise. Things had greatly 
changed since then. _ Not only had the 
property qualification for Members of 
that House been done away with, but 
the number and also the functions of 
our local institutions had been largely 
increased. In 1870, a new provincial 
body, School Boards, were established 
by the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) and the only 
qualification required — irrespective of 
sex—was that the person elected should 
be of full age: yet no public Body in 
this country had on the whole more ably, 
or with more dignity, conducted their 
business than had the School Boards. 
Under the Education Act of last Session, 
where no School Boards existed, their 
functions were confided to other local 
Bodies. The Artizans Dwellings Act 
had likewise lately been passed—a mea- 
sure in the application of which the 
working classes were specially interested, 
as also in sanitary improvement gener- 
ally. Purchase in the Army had been 
abolished—in fact, all qualifications, ex- 
cept those to which this Bill related, and 
which hindered working men from ren- 
dering good service to their country, had 
been taken away. To exclude men, 
therefore, from any share of local self- 
government, simply because they did not 
happen to be large ratepayers or to have 
a certain amount of property was not only 
injuridus to the good working of local 
institutions, but contrary to the spirit of 
the Constitution. In what then did the 
exclusion consist? It existed through 
the operation of the rule providing that 
a member of a Town Councilin a borough 
in which there were more than four 
wards must either be rated at £30 a- 
year, or be able to declare that he was 
worth £1,000 in money or money’s worth. 
If the borough had four or fewer than 
four wards, he must be rated at £15 or 
declare that he was worth £500. Ana- 
logous restrictions existed in regard to 
Local Boards, according to the amount of 
population in the particular place or dis- 
trict. The effect of that system was to dis- 
qualify in the large boroughs more than 
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80 per cent of the burgesses, and in some 
cases even from 85 to 90 per cent. In 
his own borough—Shefheld— scsiething 
like 80 to 90 per cent of the electors were 
thus disqualified from offering themselves 
to the town council. In Sheffield, how- 
ever, they had one working man in the 
Town Council and two in the School 
Board, all discharging their duties to the 
eminent satisfaction of the community, 
In one town a man who was re- 
turned to the School Board by a large 
majority was afterwards elected to the 
Town Council; but, it being found that 
he was disqualified for the latter body, 
some friend put a thousand pounds’ 
worth of notes in his pocket — thus 
giving him what, after all, was only a 
colourable qualification, but being then 
in possession of £1,000, he could sit. 
And this he was afraid was being done 
all over the country. Men whose stan- 
dard of morality was lower than the 
conventional one, and who were inclined 
to laxity as to oaths or declarations, 
were not excluded by those restrictions. 
Again the penalty of £50 to which a 
man was liable every time he acted asa 
Town Councillor, unless he had the re- 
quisite property qualification was very 
harassing, and calculated to make a 
scrupulous man retire. But, further, 
many absurd anomalies and much in- 
justice arose from the working of the 
present rule. For example, when a bo- 
rough of four wards received any addi- 
tion to their number, the amount of the 
property qualification required was im- 
mediately doubled; so that men who 
had served the borough before on a 
rating of £15 a-year could no longer 
serve—and these, perhaps, were the very 
men whose energy had contributed to the 
prosperity and enlargement of the bo- 
rough. He could cite many illustrations 
of the effect of this, but he would con- 
tent himself with one. At Hythe there 
were four wards; but an extra ward 
having been added by taking in Sand- 
gate, a gentleman who had served the 
public well with a qualification of £15 
rating and £500 in money, had to retire 
because the qualification was thus arbi- 
trarily raised. It had been said that if 
this Bill passed they would lower the 
character of the administrative body ; 
but surely this was a matter in which 
the electors were bound to take care of 
themselves. Nor was there any weight 
in the argument that the small rate- 
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payer would be careless of expenditure, 
because they had no interest in checking 
it; on the contrary, he (Mr. Mundella) 
said that they were the very class who 
most feltthe pressure of rates; andif there 
was a tendency to extravagance in local 
bodies, it came generally from the rich, 
who did not feel the pressure, and who 
often had large ideas and favoured 
grand schemes. His own fear rather 
was that the small ratepayers might be 
too parsimonious; although he held that 
it was most desirable they should receive 
the education derivable from taking their 
part in the conduct of local affairs. But 
the most conclusive answer to the objec- 
tion that his proposal would tend to ex- 
cessive expenditure was furnished by the 
fact that in Scotland there was no pro- 
perty qualification, and nothing to pre- 
vent a man, however poor, if his name 
was on the burgess list, from being 
elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh or of 
Glasgow. In conclusion, he appealed 
to the House to fall back upon the an- 
cient lines of the Constitution, to remove 
an invidious distinction, to leave the 
electors themselves to judge who would 
serve them best, and to give every man, 
whatever might be his position, the op- 
portunity, if he had the noble ambition, 
to render good service to his country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Mundella.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
no one in that House would desire to 
rely on a property qualification as being 
essential to the due conduct of the public 
business to which a man’s fellow-citizens 
might appoint him. Still less would the 
present Government, some of the Mem- 
bers of which were responsible for the 
abolition of the property qualification of 
Members of Parliament, wish to stop a 
measure which had for its object the 
repeal of what might seem an anti- 
quated or unnecessary restriction at- 
tached to the discharge of public duties. 
At the same time, he did not think the 
property qualification for Members of 
that House was exactly on all fours with 
that for members of Town Councils and 
Local Boards. The political element 
entered only in a minor degree into the 
business of those local Bodies, whose 
duty it was more exclusively to deal with 
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the ratepayers of their localities. When 
those qualifications were established, it 
was doubtless thought necessary that 
the owners of property in a district should 
have some security that the expenditure 
of the rates which they paid should be 
directed by persons having some sub- 
stantial interest in that expenditure. A 
more potent argument might have been 
that the small ratepayers, especially 
those in districts where their rates were 
paid for them by their landlords, would 
not feel the effect of extravagance in 
their disbursement, and might so be 
under the control of their landlords. 
But the main point which he now desired 
to put before the House was, that this 
Bill had been brought forward with very 
little Notice, and it remained to be seen 
what view was taken of it throughout 
the country. Very few complaints had 
ever been made about the present system 
—certainly the attention of the Govern- 
ment had not been called to the matter 
by complaints as to the exclusion of 
proper persons from those local Bodies 
from the want of a property qualification. 
The hon. Gentleman had referred to 
certain anomalies now existing, but he 
had also indicated that means were now 
found for providing a qualification for 
a person supposed by his neighbours 
to be fit to discharge those public duties. 
Another reason why he had a difficulty 
in giving his assent to the measure was 
that it did not deal with the Improve- 
ment Commissioners’ districts—about 40 
or 50 in number, and some of them very 
important districts of England. Even, 
however, if the Bill were read the second 
time that day without comment, it would 
be necessary that time should be given 
before it was taken in Committee, in 
order that it might be generally known 
throughout the country, and that its 
various points should be examined by 
those whose interests were at stake. If 
the hon. Member for Sheffield would 
adopt that course and fix a day after 
Kaster for the Committee, the Govern- 
ment would not object to the principle of 
the measure. Further than that he 
would not commit himself. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the hon. 
Member for Sheffield could not have ex- 
pected a more favourable reception, and 
would advise him to accept the fair offer 
made to him on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman who 
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seemed to have some misgivings on the 
subject, and intimated a doubt whether 
it might not be desirable to retain a 
property qualification for Town Councils 
and Local Boards, because.the members 
of those Bodies dealt more directly and 
exclusively with property than did the 
Members of that House. But the argu- 
ment really told the other way; because 
if this Bill passed, and if working men 
became members of Town Councils or 
Local Boards, and advocated increased 
expenditure, this expenditure must be 
met out of increased rates, and these 
would be felt by the working men in the 
shape of increased rents; so that the 
ultimate incidence would be both upon 
the poor and the rich; whereas the 
Members of that House, if they chose 
to be so unwise, could impose taxation 
on one class which would not affect 
another, and could, in fact, shift the 
burden from one class to another. 
The local Bodies could not separate 
classes so as to throw the burden on 
one. Moreover, that House would soon 
have to address itself to the great ques- 
tion of a re-organization of our system of 
local self-government and its relations to 
the Imperial Government; and then it 
would be found impossible to maintain 
qualifications for Town Councillors which 
were not required for Members of Par- 
liament. They would have to enlarge 
both the area and the functions of local 
government, as well as to widen the 
basis of local representation. Believing 
that the present Bill was simply an in- 
stalment of that coming larger reform, 
he gave it his hearty concurrence. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
in this matter he thought .that the 
Government might take a good ex- 
ample from Scotland. There they had 
no property qualification, and yet there 
were no complaints of the working of 
the system. In his own burgh, not only 
was the law such that any voter might 
represent the constituency in the Muni- 
cipal Council, but it was the invariable 
practice to have one or two working men 
as members of the council. That system 
acted extremely well—so well that he 
believed it would be considered in Scot- 
land that no other system could work, 
and that it would be impossible to carry 
on the local self-government of a burgh 
without some members of the most nu- 
merous class being on the Council. He 
could also testify to this—that, so far from 
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there being a tendency to extravagance 
on the part of these representatives, the 
contrary was the case, and they inclined 
to a wise economy. Therefore if the 
right hon. Gentleman had any lingering 
doubts as to the propriety of this system 
he hoped he would pay an early visit to 
Scotland, where he was sure those 
doubts would soon be removed. 


Marriages Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 10th April. 


COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL—{[Bu 29,] 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. Russell Gurney 
Sir Thomas Chambers.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that as he was not fond of making 
speeches merely for the sake of hearing 
his own voice, he would be very brief in 
moving the second reading of this Bill. 
Its object could be easily stated, so as to 
reach the comprehension of all who heard 
him. He would say at the outset that 
he should entirely decline to open up 
the long-vexed question of the marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister in England. 
At the same time his opinions upon that 
subject had undergone no change what- 
ever. He thought it most sad that this 
free country of ours should be the only 
Protestant country in the world in which 
a civil disability was imposed upon the 
issue of marriages which the vast majo- 
rity of Christians held to belawful. He 
thought it most unfortunate for the 
Church of England that, upon one of 
the many occasions on which the House 
of Commons had sent up to the other 
House of Parliament a measure of re- 
lief from this disability, that mea- 
sure should have been defeated upon 
its second reading by the votes of the 
Bishops, 14 of whom voted against it, 
when the majority by which it was re- 
jected was only 4. But he cast aside all 
such considerations at the present mo- 
ment, because it was as a colonial ques- 
tion that he introduced the Bill before 
the House, and it was a colonial griev- 
ance which it was designed to remove. 
In all the Australian Colonies the Legis- 
lative Bodies had passed laws legalizing 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
Now, in Colonies possessing representa- 
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tive institutions, legislation was two- 
fold. There was legislation which was 
accomplished by the Colonial Legisla- 
tures and the Governors, without refer- 
ence home, and there was legislation 
which was reserved for the special sanc- 
tion of the Crown. The Marriage Bills 
referred to fell within the latter cate- 
gory, and four of such Bills had not 
only been passed by the local Legisla- 
tures, but had been sent home and had 
received the deliberate sanction of the 
Queen, acting under the advice of dif- 
ferent Ministers, belonging to each of 
our great political Parties. Two such 
Bills were awaiting similar sanction. It 
therefore followed that a British subject 
in these Colonies marrying his deceased 
wife’s sister contracted a perfectly legal 
marriage, and all that was asked by the 
Bill was, that if his children came to 
reside in England, they should be subject 
to no disability. He (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) would beg the House to mark 
this point especially. If a British sub- 
ject, resident within these islands, mar- 
ried his deceased wife’s sister, his chil- 
dren were subject to a disability, because 
he had contracted a marriage which was 
prohibited by law. But if a British 
subject, resident in the Colonies, did the 
same thing, he was contracting a mar- 
riage in every respect legal, and, there- 
fore, his children ought not to be subject 
to disability. He would not—even if he 
were capable of doing so—inflict a long 
legal argument upon the House, nor 
was it necessary to do so. The cele- 
brated case of Brook v. Brook decided 
that a marriage by British subjects in a 
foreign country contracted in accordance 
with the laws of that country was a void 
marriage in England, unless it would 
have been a legal marriage if contracted 
in England. But let the House mark 
the difference. Such a marriage would 
be one contracted under a foreign law 
by British subjects. But the case with 
which he asked the House to deal was 
the case of a marriage contracted under 
the colonial law by British subjects, that 
law having been expressly sanctioned 
by the Queen. He asked, in fact, that 
the Colonists should be considered as 
subjects of the Queen, and not as if they 
were subjects of a foreign Power and 
their land a foreign land. He begged 
the House not to deal with the Colonists 
as foreigners ; for if they did so, and put 
them in this instance upon the footing 
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of foreign Nations, they would create a 
precedent which might be quoted against 
us hereafter in an inconvenient man- 
ner. As far as he could learn there 
were four objections made to his Bill— 
two of which he held to be quite un- 
tenable—the third might possibly be 
tenable, but would be removed by a 
concession he was prepared to make, 
and only the fourth appeared to him 
capable of being argued. The first 
objection was made by those who said 
that the law was not doubtful. He 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) would not 
pretend to state accurately the precise 
condition of the law. He thought that 
the balance of argument was in favour 
of the view that the issue of these mar- 
riages in Australia, their legality having 
been sanctioned by the Crown, would 
be legitimate in England, up to a certain 
point; but that they could not inherit 
land. But there had been conflicting 
legal decisions upon these points, or 
points akin to them ; and under such cir- 
cumstances, he could not see how anyone 
could contend that the law was not doubt- 
ful ; and if doubtful, then let them clear it 
up in the only way consistent with right 
and fair treatment of the Colonies. The 
second objection was that this Bill would 
be made a stepping-stone to the passing 
of the Bill to legalize these marriages 
in ee om He could only say that 
he had introduced the measure with no 
such view, and he would ask the House 
not to reject a measure good and right 
in itself, because hereafter something 
might be asked which some of them 
might not think equally good and right. 
They had often heard of doing evil that 
good might follow; but he hoped they 
were not prepared to act upon the con- 
verse, and refuse to do good on account 
of some distant possibility of evil which 
might ensue. The third objection was 
that, under this Bill, persons might jgo 
out from England and evade the law by 
contracting these marriages in Australia, 
and immediately returning home. He 
believed that the word ‘domiciled ” 
would effectually guard against any such 
contingency ; but if it could be shown to 
be necessary, he would be ready to ac- 
cept an Amendment to the effect that a 
person should be resident for a specified 
time—say, one or two years—before 
being capable of contracting such mar- 
riage. The last objection was one which, 
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noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, when a deputation waited 
upon him in connection with this sub- 
ject. It was to the effect that British 
subjects resident in the Colonies ought 
not to be better off than British subjects 
at home. He could hardly understand 
that objection coming from anyone op- 
posed to these marriages, because if a 
person who could legally marry his 
deceased wife’s sister was ‘‘ better off” 
than one who could not, the plain 
remedy was to enable the latter to have 
the same privilege. But the truth was, 
that they were not going by the Bill 
to make the Colonist better off—in 
that sense he was better off already— 
and all they would do by the Bill was 
to prevent his being worse off, by having 
to endure the infliction of a disability 
upon his children, when neither he 
nor they had done anything illegal. 
Why, he would ask, should the brand 
of illegitimacy be stamped, in the coun- 
try of his ancestors, upon a man who 
was the issue of a perfectly legal mar- 
riage? What would be thought in the 
Colonies when they found that the House 
of Commons were determined that their 
legislation, sanctioned by the Crown, 
should continue to be entirely inope- 
rative so far as this country was con- 
cerned? Would they not naturally look 
upon perseverance in such a course as 
striking a blow at that cordiality of 
union between them and the mother 
country which it was so desirable to 
maintain, especially when the colonial 
legislation of which he spoke had been 
carried by large majorities in the several 
Legislatures, and that even those Co- 
lonists who had opposed that legislation 
were anxious, now that it had been 
accomplished, that these disabilities 
should be removed. It was thought by 
some to be a small question; but to his 
mind a question which affected the le- 
gitimacy and rights of inheritance of 
British subjects was one of too serious a 
nature to be lightly treated. He (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) saw with regret 
that his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) had given Notice of 
opposition to the second reading of the 
Bill. He would only make one remark 
upon that opposition. His hon. Friend 


had always opposed the legalizing of 
these marriages in England. Formerly, 
he did so upon Biblical grounds; but, 
driven from Leviticus, he had fallen back 
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upon moral grounds, and his opposition 
of later years had mainly been based upon 
social considerations. Now, that point 
could not arise under the present Bill. 
Social questions could only be dealt with 
in the society in which they existed, and 
the social part of the matter could only 
affect the Colonies where these mar- 
riages would take place. He earnestly 
begged the House, therefore, to let the 
Colonies settle their own social ques- 
tions ; and, as they had settled this parti- 
cular question by legalizing marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, he asked 
the British House of Commons to do 
them a simple act of justice by passing 
the Bill, of which he now moved the 
second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months, said : Let me first, 
Sir, thank my right hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) for having, 
as far as his unfortunate position enables 
him, kept clear of the broader question 
of marriage with a sister-in-law. Of 
course it was impossible not to touch 
upon it here and there. Indeed, when 
we see his name, and the name of the 
right hon. the Recorder, and of the hon. 
and learned Member for Marylebone, 
on the back of the Bill, one cannot help 
seeing that there is a very close connec- 
tion, not of affinity, but of absolute con- 
sanguinity, between the two questions. 
But, in following his example, I must 
state that although the speech of my 
right hon. Friend was ingenious and 
conciliatory, it was also singularly in- 
consistent. In fact, I may say that 
every successive statement which he 
made might be used as an answer to the 
statement which preceded it. Let me 
take the last of his statements. He calls 
upon us to look at this question with 
colonial eyes; and it is upon its colo- 
nial aspect that I base my opposition. 
Then he calls upon us to make our 
choice: shall we keep the Colonies loyal, 
friendly, and affectionate towards us by 
treating them as British subjects living 
abroad ; or shall we deal with them as 
foreign nations? Now, it is upon these 
very considerations that I found my 
resistance to the proposed Amendments 
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incidently threw out. As to the first, it 
is conceded that, whatever may be the 
state of the law for the purposes of those 
Colonies, gentlemen who have allied 
themselves with their wives’ sisters in 
the Colonies, will enjoy the protection 
of such laws as those Colonies may have 
passed ; that, in point of fact, clear- 
ing the question of all verbiage and am- 
biguity, the only grievance, if grievance 
there be at all, is that the offspring of 
those alliances will not inherit property 
under intestacy, or settlement, nor suc- 
ceed to titles in England, and will have 
to pay maximum legacy and succession 
duty. That is the grievance on the 
side of the Colonies—really and abso- 
lutely their only grievance. The griev- 
ance on our side is, I conceive, a much 
broader —a more real one: shall or 
shall not all or any of the Colonies 
have the right to force the hand of the 
mother country ? Shall we or shall we 
not put the marriage laws, with all those 
great and delicate questions which run 
into moral, into social, and into legal 
considerations; shall we put all those 
questions into the power of all or any of 
the Colonies which happen to enjoy a re- 
sponsible Government to regulate for 
us? Is the law to be made for England 
by Tasmania, or by England for Eng- 
land, and by Tasmania for Tasmania ? 
All the rubbish cleared away; that is 
simply and absolutely the question which 
is before us. [Mr. Knatrouputi-Hvuces- 
seN: Oh, oh 5 My right hon. Friend 
says ‘‘Oh;” He can easily meet that 
difficulty. He can throw in a year or 
two of grace, of residence in the Colony, 
before a gentleman shall be able to 
marry his wife’s sister. But does any- 
one in this House believe that an 
Amendment of that sort would go down 
in the Colonies; that they would not at 
once deal with it as a grievance; and 
that some statute would not be soon 
passed by the Colonial Legislature, 
which would create a much more diffi- 
cult complication of law than that which 
at present exists? Then, I answer his 
argument with his own argument, which 
was—Are those colonists to be British 
subjects living abroad, or subjects of a 
foreign nation? What would more 
completely declare them to be foreigners, 
than to introduce an Amendment which 
declared that an Englishman, a native 
of England, could only ripen into an 
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Englishman of Tasmania after an accli- 
matization of 12 months or two years 
in that island? That is what the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
comes to, and I appeal with confidence 
to the. House to say whether such a pro- 
posal yould for one instant hold water. 
Looking at the question, as we must, 
from the English point of view, and as 
a practical question, it all falls flat upon 
taking a plain, broad, intelligible, com- 
mon-sense view of the matter. This is 
put plainly by Mr. Herbert, speaking 
in the name of the Colonial Minister, 
in the Correspondence between the hon. 
and learned Member for Marylebone 
(Sir Thomas Chambers) and the Colonial 
Office on this subject. It is No. 145 of 
the Papers of 1876, and asit is a Parlia- 
mentary document, and runs in the name 
of the Colonial Minister, I will read a 
very short passage from it to the House. 
First, however, I would deviate from 
the strict line of my argument to thank 
the hon. and learned Common Serjeant, 
the Member for Marylebone, for the in- 
genuous candour with which he has put 
us in possession of the best and strongest 
argument against his own Bill that could 
perhaps be produced. If I, or anyone 
who was opposed to him, had moved for 
the production of that Return, it might 
have been thrown in our teeth that we 
were perpetrating a bad joke upon the 
hon. and learned Member; but for this 
Return we are indebted to the hon. and 
learned Common Serjeant. It is what 
he appeals to and looks to as his brief. 
It is what he brings before us as a rea- 
son why he should accept his Bill. Now, 
what is the statement which is signed 
by the Under Secretary for the Colonies, 
and which we owe to the kindness of 
the hon. and learned Common Serjeant ? 
It says— 
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“Tt does not appear to Lord Carnarvon that 
there is any doubt with respect to the law on 
the subject, though it may be expected that 
questions of domicile will from time to time 
arise in connection with marriages of this nature 
celebrated in Colonies where they are legal. On 
the other hand, it appears to his Lordship that 
the proposed Act would have the effect of giving 
validity in the United Kingdom to marriages 
of this description entered into by residents of 
the United Kingdom, who have simply made a 
trip to the Colony for the purpose of procuring 
celebration of the marriage, thereby evading the 
law of this country.” 


I hope that every word of that state- 
ment will be endorsed by the deci- 
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sion of the House to-day. Then he 
says— 

“T am, therefore, to state that such a conside- 
ration would, in his Lordship’s opinion, effectu- 
ally prevent the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies giving any sanction and support to 
such a measure as you propose.” 

Well, I ask my right hon. Friend whether 
he is prepared to see stuck up at the office 
in Ludgate Circus—‘‘ Messrs. Cooke & 
Sons’ Marriage Journeys to Australia ; 
10 per cent reduction. Messrs. Cooke 
& Sons provide fathers, and make all 
the necessary arrangements?’ Is that 
what he wishes us to come to? Let me 
just take the case of a couple that have 
committed an alliance of this sort. 
The couple have taken a trip to Aus- 
tralia under the patronage of my 
right hon. Friend and the Common 
Serjeant. They have gone to the Anti- 
podes, and the return trip may stand for 
the honeymoon. They go into society 
and say that they are as good as any- 
body else, and, perhaps, rather better. 
They have been married according to 
law in the Colony, and under the pro- 
tection of my right hon. Friend’s Bill. 
Well, they attempt to go into society, 
and what is their position there? No 
doubt, in some quarters they would be 
received with all the honours of martyrs ; 
elsewhere, they would be regarded as 
persons who, for the purpose of con- 
tracting a marriage which is not legal 
in this country, had evaded the law of 
the mother country by undertaking the 
expense and trouble of a long voyage ; 
whilst other persons, desirous of contract- 
ing the identical marriage, were unable 
to do so, because their business, or their 
want of the means, obliged them to re- 
main in the United Kingdom. Is that, 
I ask, a pleasant position for a high- 
minded man or a pure-minded woman 
to stand in? But that is what your 
proposed measure would lead to. I will 
take another case, and suppose two 
brothers, who are successively in re- 
mainder to some property or some title. 
Each of these brothers has become a 
childless widower, and each feels that 
the vacant chair at his desolate hearth 
might be best filled by his sister-in-law. 
The elder brother is poor and unable to 
afford the expense of a voyage to the 
Colonies. He goes through the marriage 
ceremony, say, ‘in England or in Den- 
mark, with his sister-in-law. The 
younger brother, more adventurous or 
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more wealthy, makes his voyage to Aus- 
tralia, and after the due interval of 
time brings back his blushing sister. 
in-law decorated with his surname 
from the southern hemisphere. Now 
the question of property comes in. A 
son is born to each. The son of 
the elder brother and of the elder 
brother’s sister-in-law is illegitimate, 
because his parents clung to Europe. 
The son of the younger brother and the 
younger brother’s sister-in-law inherits 
the estate, or the title, because his 
parents took that pleasant voyage to 
Australia. Is that a state of things 
which anybody would like to see existing 
in England? Yet, that is another re- 
sult to which this proposal of your’s 
would lead you. I desire to deal fairly 
with the question on all sides. The 
grievance of the clients of the right hon. 
Gentleman and the hon. and learned 
Common Serjeant is one which only 
affects a very limited number of per- 
sons. All men do not become widowers. 
It is not every one who is left a 
widower that desires to call his sis- 
ter-in-law his second wife. It is not 
everyone who is possessed with such 
a desire and who also possesses an 
eligible and possible sister-in-law. The 
number of persons so situated is limited; 
while they know that they can gratify 
their wishes and contract this marriage 
in the Australian Colonies, subject to 
the offspring of such a union not inherit- 
ing property in England, unless it be be- 
queathed to them by will, and subject to 
a contribution of 10 per cent to the 
public revenues of the country, but that 
they can inherit any property in Austra- 
lia. On the most favourable footing, 
this is all the grievance which is put 
forward in support of a measure which 
would enable the small body of persons 
to whom I have referred to circumvent 
that which I hope and trust, and believe, 
will long continue, aye and ever con- 
tinue, to be the law and custom of Eng- 
land; which would enable the man 
who desires to break that law to make 
that person his wife whom the law and 
custom of England declare shall not be 
his wife. By this Bill you enable a man, 
at the small expense of a journey to 
Australia and back, if he can afford it, 
and possibly of a residence of 12 months 
or two years in one of the colonies, to 
marry and bring back that person as 
his wife. What is this but to confound 
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all ideas of right and wrong; to defeat 
the laws of succession and inheritance, 
and to commit an outrage on the social 
feelings of the country, just because the 
man has a longer purse and some more 
leisure than the small residuum of 
persons remaining in England who might 
wish to do the same thing, but are want- 
ing in the material means of giving 
effect to their desires? This, Sir, is the 
light in which I feel compelled to regard 
this Bill. You may argue as you like. 
You may tell me that the Crown has 
given its assent to these Australian 
Bills; but the Crown has, with its eyes 
open, only done it for Australia alone, 
and upon Australian considerations, not 
for England. To say, therefore, that 
because the Crown has done it for Aus- 
tralia, it is bound to do it for every- 
where else, seems to me to lead you 
to a conclusion which has no pre- 
existing premises. On these grounds, 
Sir, I beg to move the rejection of the 
measure. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.’’—(Mr. Beresford Hope.) 


Mr. YOUNG said, that, having in 
his younger years resided in the Austra- 
lian Colonies, he was in a position to 
state that they took a deep interest in 
this question. Probably very few mar- 
riages of this kind would be contracted 
in the Colonies; but, at the same time, 
these marriages had been made legal by 
alaw which had received the sanction 
of the English Crown; and to refuse to 
give full effect to them would not only 
be an insult to the Colonies, but would 
lead the people who had contracted them 
to think that they had been entrapped 
into doing so. Whatever any hon. Mem- 
ber might think of these marriages, 
they must admit uncertainty in marriage 
was a most serious evil, and he hoped 
that the House would by passing this 
Bill prevent an evil of this kind arising 
in the Colonies. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that reason and 
justice alike compelled him to support 
the second reading of the Bill. If the 
question before the House was to lega- 
lize marriage in this country with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister, he should vote 
against the prey though simply on 
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in his opinion, every other objection to 
it failed. He did not think such a mea- 
sure opposed to either religion or mo- 
rality, but he thought that the weight 
of opinion in this country was against 
it. He should, however, support this 
measure, because it would remedy a 
great wrong. Why should English Co- 
lonists in this Kingdom be in a worse 
position than they were in their own 
country? Was it not the interest of 
England to knit together in every way 
the bonds that united the Colonies to 
her? Was it not contrary to sound 
policy to tell the Colonist who brought 
over here his lawful wife and children, 
that those children were, as regarded the 
right of inheritance in England, illegiti- 
mate? There were several anomalies 
a.ready in the marriage law of England 
and Scotland. The Common Law of 
Scotland was founded on the Civil Law 
of Rome. In Scotland a subsequent 
marriage legitimized children previously 
born ; but the English law regarded as 
illegitimate children who were born be- 
fore wedlock in Scotland, and legitimized 
in that country by the subsequent mar- 
riage of their parents. In a well-known 
case in which this point was raised, Lord 
Brougham said— 
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“In truth, legitimate son means lawful son > 
and the rule of inheritance is that the eldest 
lawful son should succeed to the father, but 
‘lawful’ or not depends upon the law which is 
to govern ; and no other definition can be given 
of what is lawful than this—that he is the lawful 
son whom the law declares to be such. What 
law? There are two, it is said, in this case— 
the law of the place of the party’s birth and of 
his parents’ marriage, and the law of the place 
where the land lies. Then which of these two 
laws shall prevail? The whole inclination of 
every one’s mind must be towards that law 
which prevails where each person is born and 
where his parents were married, supposing the 
countries to be one and the same ; and, if they 
differ, I should then say certainly the law of the 
birthplace. Nor can anything be more incon- 
venient or more inconsistent with principle 
than the inevitable consequence of taking the 
lex loci vei site for the rule; because this makes 
a man legitimate or illegitimate according to the 
place where his property lies or rights come in 
question—legitimate when he sues for distribu- 
tion of personal estate, a bastard when he sues 
for succession to real; nay, legitimate in one 
country where part of his land may lie, and a 
bastard in some other where he has the residue.” 


Lord Brougham went on to say— 


“One should say that nothing can be more 
pregnant with inconvenience; nay, that nothing 
can lead to consequences more strange in state- 
ment than a doctrine which sets out with 
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assuming legitimacy to be not a personal status, 
but a relation to the several countries in which 
rights are claimed, and, indeed, to the nature of 
different rights. That a man may be bastard 
in one country and legitimate in another seems 
of itself a strong position to affirm, but more 
staggering when it is followed up by this other 
—that in one and the same country he is to be 
regarded as bastard when he comes into one 
Court to claim an estate in land, and legitimate 
when he resorts to another to obtain personal 
succession ; nay, that the same Court of Equity 
(when the real estate happens to be impressed 
with a trust) must view him as both bastard 
and legitimate in respect of a succession to the 
same intestate.” 


Another anomaly occurred in the case of 
a man who, having been married in 
England, was divorced in Scotland, and 
on his subsequently re-marrying in Eng- 
land was actually indicted for bigamy 
and convicted. Thus there was a most 
painful conflict of laws between the two 
countries, and it would be much better 
to assimilate the laws than to keep 
up such offensive contrasts. If this 
Bill were passed it would not enable 
a man, as had been alleged, to evade 
the marriage law of England by taking 
a tourist’s ticket to one of the Colonies, 
because the Bill applied only to per- 
sons who were domiciled there, and 
who had gone there animo manendi. 
If a man married his wife’s sister in 
Australia, the son of that marriage 
could not inherit his grandfather’s pro- 
perty in this country. With regard to the 
case of the two brothers put by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity (Mr. Beresford Hope) the one 
who married his wife’s sister in England, 
did so with his eyes open: he knew 
that in law it was no marriage, and that 
his children would be bastards. The 
House would be putting a great affront 
upon the Colonies if it refused them the 
relief which this Bill would afford. It 
was a hard thing for a respectable Co- 
lonists who came to this country with his 
wife and children to find that his wife 
could transmit no right of inheritance in 
England and that his children were here 
to be treated as bastards. 

Eart PERCY said, they had been 
told, in answer to the argument that, if 
this Bill passed, persons might take a 
trip to the Colonies in order to get mar- 
ried, that the marriages to be legalized 
by this Bill were those only of persons 
who were domiciled ina Colony. This 
opened a fresh field of litigation, for the 
Courts of Law would be perpetually 
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called upon to decide whether the parties 
who had contracted these marriages had 
gone out to the Colony with an animus 
manendi, or merely for the purpose of 
contracting these marriages. The law 
of Scotland as regarded children born 
before marriage had existed for centu- 
ries, and it had not led practically to 
any serious inconvenience. If, how- 
ever, that question were raised the 
arguments for assimilating the law of 
Scotland to that of England would be 
at least as weighty as those on the other 
side. The Colonies had passed Acts 
legalizing these marriages, and these 
Acts had received the assent of Her 
Majesty: and because that had been 
done they were now asked to change 
their own law in order to put themselves 
right with the Colonies. He wanted to 
know how far that argument was to be 
carried? Were they prepared to accept 
the views of the colonists on all matters 
in which the Colonial Legislatures came 
into contact with the Imperial Legisla- 
ture? If that were to be the rule, he 
could hardly understand how we could 
be said to be independent of the Colo- 
nies at all—it would be for the Colonies 
to dictate the laws which they were to 
pass. These marriages were objected 
to on moral, social, and religious grounds, 
and they were asked to change their 
conduct on a moral, social, and religious 
question in order to suit the Colonies. 
If this Bill were passed, a rich man 
would be enabled to contract a marriage 
legally with his deceased wife’s sister, 
whereas a poor man could not do so. 
Legislation of this kind would be intro- 
ducing the thin end of the wedge. If 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
were right and lawful let them passa 
measure making it legal; but if not let 
them resist by every means in their 
power any modification of the law by 
any indirect method of dealing with the 
question. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that many 
years ago it was his fate to make a 
speech in that House which had fre- 
quently since been re-called to his 
memory by those who had taken part 
in these discussions—for it was a speech 
opposing any change in the law of Eng- 
land in respect of marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister. He did so upon 
grounds which he then stated, and which 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
Mosaic Law. But.the question now 
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before the House was a totally distinct 
one, and must be tested by different prin- 
ciples. Many of the Colonies of Eng- 
land possessing the right of self-govern- 
ment had determined that by their law 
that should be legal which was illegal 
here. He was told that we should not 
treat these people otherwise than as 
Englishmen, and that the law made for 
us in England ought to be the law in 
the Colonies. That, however, was not 
the rule either of law or morality. He 
would take a very extraordinary instance. 
We had large Indian possessions. By 
the law of Hindustan, a Hindoo might 
marry his sister. A potentate in India, 
subject to our rule, married his sister. 
The union resulted in the birth of a son 
and heir, who was acknowledged by the 
people of England as represented by 
their Government, and who was allowed 
to reign over millions of people. This 
was a great anomaly, which he put 
against the anomalies that had been 
pointed out by several speakers in the 
course of this debate. He had often 
been told that there had been repeated 
legal decisions that the rule of foreign 
countries respecting marriage should 
not be the rule here. That was not the 
opinion of Lord Stowell. Lord Stowell 
laid it down in a celebrated case that 
the law of the country in which the mar- 
riage was contracted should prevail. 
There was the case of Lord Pembroke. 
Lord Pembroke had married a Sicilian 
Princess, and Lord Stowell held the 
marriage to be valid in England on the 
ground that it was valid in Sicily. Con- 
trary decisions had, however, been given, 
and Sir Cresswell Cresswell had distinctly 
laid it down that the law was opposite to 
that which he had just indicated. A 
settlement of the law was therefore 
desired, and why should it not be such 
a settlement as the Colonists asked for ? 
In the fervid imagination of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, the result would be that 
English persons desiring to contract 
these marriages might go to Australia 
for that purpose. But under the Bill no 
such marriages would be recognized here 
unless the parties had been domiciled in 
Australia at the time of their marriages 
there. What mischief, then, would arise 
to religion or morals in England from 
legitimizing here the offspring of those 
marriages for purposes of inheritance ? 
Take a case :—A man went to Australia 
—there married the sister of his deceased 
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wife—children were born of the mar- 
riage—they would come in time to man’s 
estate—a relation might die intestate. 
What mischief would arise from the 
children being allowed to succeed as 
heirs? He challenged hon. Gentlemen 
to point out a single instance of such 
mischief. On the other hand, the mis- 
chief which would occur from not making 
this concession was very great. The 
people who had gone out from among 
us and formed great Colonies were 
people whom we should not only not wish 
to alienate but to conciliate and bind to 
ourselves by all reasonable ties. Why, 
then, oppose their wishes in this instance 
from the petty considerations which had 
been urged on the other side? Looking 
at the question as statesmen governing 
a great country and wielding a great 
power, were they doing right by the 
people of England in denying what the 
Colonists desired? He asked the House 
and the Government to act on this ques- 
tion like statesmen—like men who go- 
verned great nations—not like bigots or 
narrow-minded men bound by prejudices 
sucked in with their mother’s milk or 
derived from their nurses. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL thought 
it an inconvenient mode of argument to 
imply that those who differed from you 
were narrow-minded men or bigots. If 
the question now before the House were 
as to whether the law should be altered, 
and a man should be permitted to marry 
his deceased wife’s sister, be, speaking 
for himself, might not be prepared to 
oppose such a measure. But the law of 
England being what it was—the law of 
Ireland and Scotland being what they 
were—he did not think the measure now 
under discussion was one which should 
receive the sanction of Parliament. It 
had been said that we should be doing 
an injustice to the Colonists—that we 
should be alienating them, and giving 
them just ground of complaint—if we 
did not permit the Bill to pass. How 
so? What reason had the Colonists to 
complain if they were allowed to make 
in their own Colonies their own laws, 
even though the laws which they made 
were in conflict with the law of Eng- 
land? Suppose the law of a Colony 
were—probably in some Colonies it was 
—that real property, instead of descend- 
ing to the eldest son, should descend 
upon intestacy to all the children equally. 
Could it be made a ground of complaint 
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that when the children of such Colonists 
returned to England they found that 
land descended here according to the 
English law, and not according to the 
Colonial Law? There was a conflict 
between the laws of all countries, and 
no greater hardship was suffered by 
Colonists in such a case as this than by 
inhabitants of a foreign State with whose 
law our own conflicted. What, then, 
was the state of the law in regard to 
this matter? According to the English 
law, a man domiciled in this country 
could not contract a valid marriage 
with his deceased wife’s sister, either 
here or elsewhere—such a marriage, 
whether contracted in England or else- 
where, was wholly null and void. The 
law of Scotland was more stringent still. 
Such a marriage in that country was not 
only void because illegal, but was a 
crime, and a man contracting the mar- 
riage might be subjected to severe pe- 
nalties—formerly, if not now, to death. 
With respect to a marriage solemnized 
between a man and the sister of his de- 
ceased wife in a Colony where these 
marriages were legal the marriage was 
valid ; and if the parties were domiciled 
there, it was also recognized as a valid 
marriage in England, the sole disability 
which the issue of such marriage were 
under being that they were not capable 
of inheriting real property here in cases 
of intestacy. But he must go a little 
further. If a man not domiciled in a 
Colony—and the domicile was a most 
important element in this question— 
married the sister of his deceased wife 
in that Colony, the marriage—although 
according to the law of the Colony it 
was perfectly good, and was recognized 
as valid whilst the man and his wife re- 
mained there—was not so recognized in 
England; but, on the contrary, was 
considered an invalid marriage alto- 
gether. That being so, the question 
arose—should the House pass such a 
measure on the question as the Bill 
which was now under discussion? The 
measure only proposed to deal with 
marriages between persons who had ac- 
quired a domicile in the Colony, and it did 
not propose to make valid here mar- 
riages contracted in the Colony when 
the parties were not domiciled there. 
Would not such a measure introduce 
greater confusion in the law than ex- 
isted before? Two brothers might 
marry in the Colony, one domiciled and 
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the other not domiciled there. Both 
marriages would be recognized as valid, 
and the children as legitimate in the 
Colony ; but if the Bill passed, the issue 
of one marriage would be able to in- 
herit landed property in England, where- 
as the issue of the other would be ille- 
gitimate and excluded. Again, a dis- 
tinction would arise under the Bill be- 
tween marriages contracted between do- 
miciled parties in the Colony and simi- 
lar marriages contracted in a foreign 
country. Great confusion would thus 
be created in the law, which alone would 
be a ground for objecting to the Bill. 
Besides, by passing it, the Imperial Le- 
gislature would be giving their sanction 
to a Colonial law which was directly 
antagonistic to the English law, and 
would in effect say not only that the 
Colonists had a right to make laws 
for themselves, but that those laws 
were much better than the laws of the 
United Kingdom. If this step were 
taken in the case of a Colony, why not 
in the case of Scotland? In Scotland 
a man might legitimize children per 
subsequens matrimonium. ‘These children 
might inherit land in Scotland, but they 
could not do so in England. In short, 
they were in exactly the same position 
as the children of a man domiciled in 
the Colony and marrying his deceased 
wife’s sister. Why distinguish in this 
respect between the Scotch, who were at 
our doors, and the people of Tasmania? 
Again, the Bill would inflict an injustice 
upon persons who in this country might 
have succeeded to land through the ille- 
gitimacy of the issue of these marriages 
in the Colony; because it was proposed 
to make the law retrospective, applying 
to ‘the issue of all such marriages as 
have been or shall hereafter be con- 
tracted ;”’ and thus by an e post facto 
statute a man might be deprived of pro- 
perty to which he had succeeded in the 
ordinary process of law. For these 
reasons, and for many others which 
might be adduced, he shouid certainly 
oppose the second reading of the Bill. 
Sir HENRY JAMES wished that 
his hon. and learned Friend had stated 
any additional reasons he might have 
for objecting to the Bill, because the 
reasons he had assigned were certainly 
not convincing, and at present there was 
no guarantee that the reasons he with- 
held were of any greater force. The 
House must feel that the discussion 
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was swayed not so much by reference 
to the Bill as by the general considera- 
tion whether marriage should be al- 
lowed with a deceased wife’s sister. 
He conceded that those who were op- 

osed to such a marriage being legalized 
by the law which regulated marriage in 
England might be right, and perhaps, 
might be successful in their opposition ; 
but that was not the question to be 
determined to-day. Accepting the At- 
torney General’s statement of the law 
—though he was not quite so confi- 
dent on this point as his hon. and 
learned Friend—he asked why, now 
that marriages of this kind were valid 
according to the colonial law, the issue 
of such marriages should have put upon 
them the badge of illegitimacy with re- 
gard to the taking of lands alone? 
Why was it not to affect the issue of 
such marriages in any other respect ? 
Why were the issue of marriage of 
that kind alone to bear this mark of 
disgrace? It had been said that we 
were allowing Tasmania to give the 
law to England. The answer was that 
we had given the law to Tasmania. 
The Colonists had submitted this law 
to the Crown, which had sanctioned it. 
He was not contending that if a mar- 
riage were incestuous we ought to ae- 
cept it because it had been made valid 
in a Colony; but here there was no- 
thing immoral in such a marriage; 
and, the Crown having sanctioned it, 
how could we say to the Colonists—‘‘ You 
have power to make your own laws; 
this is a proper law: but when your 
children return to England, expecting to 
hold land, we will not give effect to 
your law, and your children shall be 
treated in this respect as though they 
were illegitimate?’ Something had 
been said as to the possible evasion of 
the law by English people which the 
Bill would encourage. But the restric- 
tion as to domicile was put into the 
Bill for the purpose of preventing any 
evasion of the English law. The par- 
ties must be ‘‘ domiciled,’’—that was, ac- 
cording to Vattel’s definition, there must 
be a residence fixed and certain, with 
the intention of “always” remaining ; 
or, according to the better and more 
accurate definition of the American 
Judges, there must be an intention to 
remain ‘‘for an unlimited time.” The 


Attorney General asked why Scotland 
was not to have the benefit of a similar 
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provision? Now, he protested against 
this mode of argument. If there were 
anomalies in our law, it was no reason 
to say—‘ You shall not correct one 
anomaly unless you correct all.” More- 
over, when Scotland came into the 
Union, her laws—including the law re- 
lating to legitimacy, which had been 
taken from the Civil Law—were ac- 
cepted by us, but we never ratified 
them. In the present case, however, 
we had sanctioned a law to our Colonies 
on the ground that it was good and 
just; and to say that we should com- 
mence with alterations in the law of 
Scotland so as to make it more in accord 
with the law of England before we 
altered the position of the Colonists, was 
an argument which he had scarcely ex- 
pected to hear from the Attorney General 
of England. When the question arose in 
regard to Scotland, let it be discussed 
on its own merits. Then his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
said that persons already in possession 
of property might be disinherited under 
the Bill. Such a case was a peculiar 
one, and could scarcely occur. But if it 
were needful to alter the Bill in this 
respect, the Attorney General might 
easily propose in Committee that the 
Bill should not apply where a person 
was already in possession of land in this 
country. Such an Amendment would 
be fairly considered in Committee, and 
did not furnish any good reason why, 
upon a broad question of principle, there 
should be a denial of justice, and why 
the children of these marriages, who 
were legitimate for all other purposes in 
this country should be illegitimate for 
inheriting land. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he should like 
some hon. Member to assure him, if it 
were possible, that this measure was pro- 
moted mainly at the desire of Colonists. 
For his own part, he believed that it was 
supported and urged by the same indivi- 
duals who year after year agitated for an 
alteration of themarriagelaw in thiscoun- 
try with regard to a deceased wife’s sister. 
The laws of this country were founded 
upon religion, enlightenment, and civil- 
ization; and he did not think that we 
ought to consider either the laws of 
foreign lands or the laws of the Colo- 
nies with a view to changing our own. 
He contended that uncertainty would be 
produced by the word ‘‘ domicile” in the 
Bill, which might give opportunities for 
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evading the English law. According to 
the marriage law of England “domicile” 
meant 15 days’ residence; and there 
was no definition as to what was meant 
in the Colonies. If, however, the Bill 
referred only to persons whose residence 
in the Colony was fixed and determined, 
he was at a loss to understand from 
what practical grievance they suffered. 
However this might be, in considering 
what laws it was right to adopt in the 
Imperial Parliament, they were not 
bound to consider the laws passed in 
other countries, but should be guided 
by the wisdom of our ancestors and the 
interests and welfare of our own citizens. 
When, too, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said “‘ we” had given this law 
to the Colony, to whom did this word 
refer? To the Imperial Parliament? 
Certainly not ;—it applied to the Law 
Advisers of the Crown at the moment 
the law was brought under their con- 
sideration; but the Law Officers of the 
Crown had been known to be mistaken 
in their law in more cases than one. It 
was possible there might be reasons— 
though he did not know what they were 
—which justified or extenuated a change 
in the Colonial law of marriage. Let the 
House of Commons divest itself of sub- 
serviency the authority of the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crownin this instance, and deal 
with the question as one arising inde- 
pendently before them. From this point 
of view, it seemed to him that the sanc- 
tion of the Bill would be to create evils 
infinitely greater than those which it 
would prevent. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
said that the laws of England were 
founded on civilization, enlightenment, 
and religion; but Her Majesty had 
given her sanction to various colonial 
measures on this subject; and was he 
to be told that in so doing Her Ma- 
jesty had given her sanction to what 
was contrary to civilization, enlighten- 
ment, and religion? The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the Colonies had 
not demanded this Bill; but he (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) would remind him 
that last year a very large deputation, 
representing, he believed, all the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, waited upon the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, and asked 
him to give his support to the measure 
now proposed. The measure, therefore, 
had been asked for by the Colonies ; 
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and asked for in a most emphatic way. 
There were many anomalies in regard 
to the marriage laws as between the 
Colonies and the mother country. The 
Colony with which he had been con- 
nected (Jamaica) had legitimatized by 
marriage of the parents children born 
out of wedlock. If these were religious 
marriages in the Colonies, he would ask 
why they should not also be recog- 
nized as religious here? The hon. and 
learned Attorney General had said that 
they were good for all purposes save the 
single one of inheritance. If they were 
good marriages for all other purposes, 
why should they not also be good for the 
purposes of inheritance? It was because 
of the uncertainty in the law as it stood 
that the Bill had been introduced. He 
should like to ask the Attorney General 
whether, if these marriages were good 
for every purpose but that of inherit- 
ance, a man would be indictable for 
bigamy who, having already contracted 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
in Australia, contracted another here, 
his wife being alive. If the man would 
be amenable to the criminal law it 
would be because his first marriage was 
good ; and in his opinion the marriage, 
if held to be good for that purpose, 
would be good for all others, including 
inheritance. If it was not a good mar- 
riage in view of the criminal law, what 
was to be said for the morality of such 
a state of things? A man might con- 
tract a marriage in a Oolony, then 
abandon his wife and marry here an- 
other woman, both marriages being 
equally lawful in the respective coun- 
tries, but not in both at the same time. 
The marriage in England would not be 
lawful in the Colony, and the marriage in 
the Colony would not be lawful here. 
Surely such a state of things was not 
creditable. He protested that those 
who opposed the Bill were invoking a 
law of the Middle Ages into this nine- 
teenth century, and were inflicting a 
great injury on the public morals. It 
was of the utmost importance to preserve 
the loyalty of the Colonies towards the 
mother country; but they could not 
expect to maintain that loyalty if they 
did not give to the Colonists when in the 
mother country the same rights which 
they possessed in their own homes 
abroad. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON maintained 
that the Attorney General had taken up 
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an untenable position in opposing the 
present Bill; when, at the same time, he 
admitted he was open to conviction on 
the general question of marriage with a 
deceased wile’s sister. The Attorney 
General had asked why they touched 
only the fringe of the matter—why they 
did not deal with the general question ? 
He would reply that it was because they 
thought half a loaf was better than no 
bread. It seemed to him an extraor- 
dinary thing that when Her Majesty 
with the consent of her Advisers had 
sanctioned these marriages in the Colo- 
nies they should be stigmatized here as 
irreligious and immoral. He supported 
the Bill because he believed the Colonies 
would have reason to feel themselves 
slighted if the children of marriages 
which had already been legalized 
amongst them were in this country to 
be regarded as illegitimate. 

Mr. MARTEN said, he should oppose 
the Bill. They were not accustomed in 
that House to hear the argument that 
the acts of the Crown ought to be bind- 
ing upon them as free Englishmen in 
regard to what they did in the House; 
and yet it had been argued by the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, that because the 
Crown had sanctioned the Acts of Colo- 
nial Legislatures legalizing these mar- 
riages, the mother country was bound 
to adopt them for itself. It seemed to 
him that the answer to that was obvious. 
We had given to the Colonies an inde- 
pendent existence as regarded their in- 
ternal affairs, and the only control we 
retained over them was the control sup- 
posed to be necessary to keep them as 
part of the Empire. It surely then 
would be a most monstrous thing to 
suppose that the Crown when called 
upon to exercise the function of veto 
should decline to sanction any particular 
measure because the view taken by the 
Colony was not in accordance with the 
particular view entertained at home. 
The sanction which Her Majesty had 
given to these Acts was of a local cha- 
racter—she was acting as part of the 
local constitution in sanctioning a local 
measure. It seemed to him that the 
argument which had been adduced on 
the other hand entirely ignored the prin- 
ciple on which legislative independence 
had been given to the Colonies. If the 
Colonies made even greater alteration in 
their marriage law, was the British Par- 
liament bound to adoptthem? Further, 
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suppose Parliament were to legalize 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister— 
what guarantee had they that they would 
not be asked to adopt the*Scotch law of 
legitimacy, in order to make the law 
at home adaptable to the law of the 
Colonies? It was said that the Colonists 
suffered a wrong in this matter, because 
the issue of a marriage of this descrip- 
tion, though legitimate for all purposes 
in the Colonies, were not capable of in- 
heriting landed estate in England. But 
it had been decided some time ago by 
the House of Lords that a person who 
was legitimate in Scotland, but not legi- 
timate according to the law of England, 
could not succeed to real estate in this 
country ;—therefore the Colonists suffered 
under no special grievance. The most 
troublesome questions that arose in our 
law were those which were connected 
with domicile, and if this Bill were to 
pass the most difficult questions would 
arise in connection with it. A man 
might marry in succession two sisters of 
a deceased wife, and the children of the 
one where a domicile was established 
might be legitimate, while the children 
of the other where there was no such 
domicile might be illegitimate. The 
greatest anomalies might arise under 
the Bill, and he hoped the House would 
reject it. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN supported 
the second reading of the Bill, the sub- 
ject of which lay within the smallest 
possible compass. To a great extent 
the Bill was merely declaratory—it did 
not say what the law ought to be, but 
merely declared what it was—namely, 
that marriages validly entered into in 
Australia should be good and valid here. 
And it had been decided by the House of 
Lords that a marriage within the prohi- 
bited degrees in England, but not within 
the prohibited degrees in Australia, if 
contracted in the latter place, would be 
perfectly valid for every purpose, with 
one exception—the inheritance of land. 
That would appear from the following 
extracts from the judgment in the House 
of Lords in the case of ‘“ Brooke v. 
Brooke ” :— 


“The forms of entering into the marriage 
contract are regulated by the lex loci contractus 
the essentials depend on the lex domicilii. If 
the latter are contrary to the law of the domicile, 
the marriage (though duly solemnized else- 
where) is void. . . . Lord Lyndhurst’s Act 
affects all domiciled British subjects residing 
abroad for transient purposes. But it does not 
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affect them when actually domiciled in British 
Colonies acquired by conquest where a different 
law prevails.” 


Unless this were the law, many absur- 
dities and anomalies would arise. For 
instance, an Englishman domiciled in 
Australia, and having married there his 
deceased wife’s sister and having issue 
by her, might return to England, and 
might then invest £1,000 in the funds, 
and another £1,000 in the purchase of 
freehold land. At his death, intestate, 
his son by the second marriage would 
be legitimate as tothe funded property 
but a bastard as to the land. A similar 
anomaly arose from the state of the 
Scotch law already referred to. But 
this was a reason for altering the Scotch 
law, not for opposing the present Bill; 
except, perhaps, on the principle that 
two wrongs made a right. Both these 
anomalies ought to be removed, and 
the law so altered, that a marriage 
good for some purposes should be good 
for all. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Greson) said, that the 
Bill partook somewhat of the nature of 
a pilot balloon, inasmuch as although 
nominally dealing with a small question 
it, in reality, heralded a much larger one. 
There would not have been so many 
speakers or so much interest displayed 
in the debate as there had been if hon. 
Gentlemen had not been thinking of 
another measure. From the beginning 
to the end of the discussion there had 
not been a single suggestion of any 
practical inconvenience in connection 
with this subject having occurred in the 
history of the Australian Colonies, so 
that, as far as the question actually before 
the House went, the point was purely 
one of theory and suggestion, and not a 
question that could be called practical. 
That was a circumstance of great im- 
portance, because he would again remind 
the House that of all the speakers who 
had taken part in the debate, and who 
had spoken in its favour, none of them 
had pretended that it was actually re- 
quired to remedy any existing inconve- 
nience. That was really a very important 
consideration when they were asked to 
pass a measure which, while apparently 
having a very narrow, would, as a prece- 
dent, in reality, have a very wide opera- 
tion. Was it usual, he would ask, to find 
that those who emigrated to Australia left 
behind them large rights in succession 
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in land? That was contrary to all ex- 
perience; and therefore he thought it 
clear that the desire for legislation did 
not originate in the Colonies, but far 
nearer home. That suspicion was 
heightened by the circumstance that 
although much had been said in the 
debate about marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister there was not a single allu- 
sion in the Bill to such a lady as the 
deceased wife’s sister. He would him- 
self express no opinion upon the larger 
question, although he should be per- 
fectly ready to deal with it when it arose 
legitimately. He should at present con- 
fine himself entirely to the merits of the 
Bill before the House. He objected, in 
the first place, to the retrospective cha- 
racter of the measure. He ventured to 
think that if its operation had been 
purely prospective, it would never have 
been introduced. It had been brought 
in, not only because it was retrospective, 
but because it was sweepingly and 
searchingly retrospective. To what ex- 
tent did it go? He asserted that by it 
a marriage between an Australian Colo- 
nist and his deceased wife’s sister 60 
years ago would be legalized. It would, 
therefore, legalize marriages which were 
illegal at the time of their celebration, 
and he therefore ventured to suggest 
that the Bill was intended far more to 
legalize past marriages than those which 
might hereafter be contracted. If, 
therefore, the Bill was enacted in its 
present form, a person might come over 
from Australia, and on the ground that 
he had been legitimatized by this Act 
successfully claim that which was now 
in the possession of, and the property of, 
other people. That was sufficient to 
move the House to hesitate to assent to 
a Bill so likely to lead to the disturbance 
of property and the unsettlement of 
titles. The measure might even disturb 
the succession of titles to Peerages and 
high dignities, provided that it should 
turn out that a half-forgotten relative 
or even an uncle had many years ago 
contracted a marriage in Australia 
which would be legalized, and the issue 
of which would be legitimatized by this 
Bill. He, however, ventured to think 
that it would be a great scandal if the 
actual holder of a Peerage were dis- 
possessed by a claimant whose right 
had accrued under such circumstances. 
Another objection he had to the Bill 
was that it would create one law for 
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those who had remained at home and 
another for those who had emigrated 
to Australia, and it would make the 
enactment in favour of those who 
emigrated. He denied that the law was 
at present doubtful as the Preamble 
asserted ; and if there were no doubts, 
where was the justification for bringing 
itin? There was no wish to invalidate 
the colonial law; and all that he and 
those whothought with him desired was to 
revent those laws from receiving a deve- 
Comal which they did not now possess. 
There was no wish to restrict the free- 
dom of legislation in the Colonies ; but, 
at the same time, he thought it would 
be most objectionable to permit the 
Colonies virtually to dictate the legisla- 
tion and the policy of England. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, that he would say a few words in 
reply, out of respect to the hon. Gentle- 
men who had opposed his Bill. He 
would first, however, ask the House to 
consider the difference between himself 
and his opponents. He (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) introduced the Bill as one 
embodying a great principle—the re- 
moval of a colonial grievance. His op- 
ponents met him, he would not say by 
quibbles, but by raising a number of 
points infinitesimally small, and sup- 
posing a number of cases in which per- 
sons, in almost impossible circumstances, 
might possibly be aggrieved by the pro- 
posed alteration. Almost every point 
that had been raised might be easily 
settled in Committee. For instance, 
there was the objection just raised by 
the Attorney General for Ireland that 
persons who had inherited and held land 
for years, might be damnified by the 
Bill. This objection, however, had pre- 
viously been made by the Attorney 
General for England, and answered by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James), 
who had suggested a proviso pro- 
tecting such persons, which he (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) was _ perfectly 
ready to accept. Then, said the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, there had no 
case arisen of colonial grievance yet. 
Well, in the Colonies as in England, the 
birth and rearing of children was a 
matter of time, and as the earliest of 
these Acts only received the Royal sanc- 
tion in 1871, there had scarcely been 
time for a question of inheritance here 
to have arisen, What the advocates of 
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the Bill wished was to prevent such 
grievance by timely legislation. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) 
had denied that the Bill was demanded 
by the Colonists, and had declared 
that those who desired it were the ad- 
vocates of the English Bill. Why, of 
course, those who were opposed to the 
restriction in England were opposed to 
its being also imposed upon Colonists 
who had contracted these marriages 
legally; but he (Mr. Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen) had probably had greater opportu- 
nities than the right hon. Gentleman of 
ascertaining Colonial feeling on this 
question, and he took upon himself to 
say that there was areal demand and 
desire for this measure. The right hon. 
Gentleman had made use of another 
argument which much surprised him, 
coming as it did from one belonging to 
a Party which loved to call itself ‘‘ Con- 
stitutional.’”” He had impressed upon 
the House that we should deal with this 
Bill as we pleased, according to our own 
views, and should ‘‘ put away the idea 
of being bound by the authority of the 
Crown.” He(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
belonged to a Party which, without 
calling itself Constitutional, adhered to 
and valued the true principles of the Con- 
stitution ; and when the Crown, under 
the advice of responsible advisers, gave 
a deliberate and solemn sanction to a 
Colonial measure, he, for one, attached 
great importance to such an act. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
had thought fit to joke upon the ques- 
tion, and had suggested that persons 
would take trips under the auspices of 
Mr. Cooke for the performance of these 
marriages. No one was more fond of a 
joke than his hon. Friend, and no one 
more highly appreciated his own jokes, 
for his hon. Friend usually himself led 
the laugh with which they were received 
by the House. In his opinion, however, 
this was not the subject for a joke, but 
a matter with which the House should 
deal seriously. The Attorney General 
for Ireland had begun by saying that 
this Bill was properly an appendage of 
the English Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, 
and had ended by saying that it could 
only be considered upon its independent 
merits. In such a manner it had been 
discussed, and with regard to the domi- 
cile question which had been so much 
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spoken of, he repeated that he was ready 
to show his own bona fides in the matter 
by consenting in Committee to a fixed 
term of residence being inserted, which 
should secure the Bill’s being what he 
wished it to be—a measure of relief, 
and not one to allow evasion of the 
law. His noble Friend the Member 
for North Northumberland (Earl Percy), 
speaking with his usual force, had urged 
the House not to ‘‘allow the Colonists 
to dictate to us.” British Parlia- 
ments had heard similar language in 
past times, and from the use of such 
language and the adoption of the policy 
recommended by it, disastrous conse- 
quences had ensued. He appealed to 
those who valued, as he did, the Colonial 
Empire of this country, and who prized 
the continuance of good feeling between 
our Colonists and ourselves, not to listen 
to such appeals as those of the noble 
Lord, but to show their respect for the 
feelings and just wishes of the Colonists 
by giving a second reading to the Bill 
before them. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, the 
two questions of the law of this country 
and of the relief to be afforded by this 
Bill were quite distinct; and he thought 
the House ought to look at the Bill from 
the Colonists’ point of view. It was not 
right or human that a Colonist who con- 
ducted himself well as a British citizen, 
because he chose to marry in accordance 
with the law of the Colony, should have 
himself and his children exposed to the 
indignity and wrong which the present 
state of our law would inflict upon him. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 192; Noes 
141: Majority 51. 


AYES. 
Adam, rt. hon. W. P. Brady, J. 
Amory, Sir J. H. Briggs, W. E. 
Anderson, G. Bright, J. 
Anstruther, Sir W. Brogden, A. 
Ashbury, J. L. Brooks, M. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. Brown, A. H. 
Backhouse, E. Brown, J. C. 
Barclay, A. C. Burt, T. 
Bass, A. Cameron, C. 


Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 


Campbell- Bannerman, 
Beaumont, Major F. H. 


Beaumont, W. B. Cave, T. 

Biddulph, M. Cavendish, Lord F, C. 
Biggar, J. G. Cawley, C. E. 

Blake, T. Chadwick, D. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. Chamberlain, J. 
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Chambers, Sir T. Laverton, A. 
Chaplin, H. Law, rt. hon. H. 
Childers, rt. hon. H. Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Clarke, J. C Lawson, Sir 
Clifton, T. H. Leatham, E. A. 
Clive, G. Lefevre, G. J. 8 
Colebrooke, SirT. E. Legard, Sir 0 
Collins, E. Leith, J. F 
Conyngham, Lord F. Lewis, C. E. 
eng Locke, J. 
Cotes, C. 0. Lusk, Sir A. 
Cotton, rt. hn. W.J.R. Macdonald, A. 
Courtney, L. H. Macduff, Viscount 
Cowan, J. M‘Arthur, A 
Cowen, J. M‘Arthur, W. 
Cowper, hon. H. F. M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
Cross, J. K. Maitland, W. F. 
Deedes, W. ae age = Sir D.C. 
Denison, C. B. arling, S. 8. 
Denison, W. B. Martin, P. W. 
Dickson, Major A.G, Massey, rt. hon. W.N. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. Meldon, C. H. 
Dillwyn, L. L. Mellor, T. W. 
Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. Middleton, Sir A. E. 
Duff, M. E. G. Monk, C. J. 
Dundas, J. C. Morgan, G. O. 
Edwards, H. Mundella, A. J. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. Muntz, P. H. 


Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 


Ennis, N. 

Evans, T. W. 
Fawcett, H. 
Ferguson, R. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Forster, Sir C. 


Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 


Gardner, J. T. Agg- 
Goldsmid, Sir F. 


Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 


Gourley, E. T. 
Gower, hon. E. F, L. 
Grey, Earl de 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hamilton, hon. R. B. 
Hankey, T. 
Harcourt, Sir W. V. 
Harrison, C. 
Harrison, J. F. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Havelock, Sir H. 
Hayter, A. D. 
Heath, R, 

Herbert, H. A. 

Hill, T. R. 


Hinchingbrook, Visct. 


Hodgson, K. D. 
Holms, J. 

Holms, W. 

Holt, J. M. 
Howard, hon. C. 
Howard, E. 8. 
Hutchinson, J. D. 
Ingram, W. J. 
James, Sir H. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Johnston, W. 
Johnstone, Sir H. 
ae # Shuttleworth, 


Kenealy, Dr. 
Kennard, Colonel 
Kensington, Lord 
King-Harman, E. R, 


Murphy, N. D. 
Noel, E. 


Norwood, C. M. 
O’Byrne, W. R. 
O’Callaghan, hon. W. 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
Parnell, C. 8. 

Pease, J. W. 
Pender, J. 
Pennington, F 
Perkins, Sir F. 
Philips, R. N. 
Potter, T. B. 
Power, R. 

Price, W. E. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Ralli, P. 

Rathbone, W. 
Redmond, W. A. 
Reed, E. J 

Richard, H. 
Robertson, H. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rothschild, Sir N. M. de 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. 
Sanderson, T. K. 
Sandford, G. M. W. 
Seely, C. 

Shaw, W. 

Sheridan, H. B. 
Sherriff, A. C. 
Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Smith, E. 

Smyth, R. 

Stafford, Marquess of 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stepney, E. A. A.K. C. 
Stuart, Colonel 
Sullivan, A. M. 
Swanston, A 

Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taylor, D. 

Taylor, P. A. 
Tennant, R, 
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Wilmot, Sir H. 

Wilmot, Sir J. E. 

Wilson, C. 

Wilson, Sir M. 

Yorke, J. R. 

Young, A. W. 

TELLERS. 

Gurney, rt. hon. R. 

Knatchbull -Hugessen, 
rt. hon. E. 


NOES. 


Adderley, zt. hn. Sir C. 

Allsopp, C. 

Arkwright, A. P. 

Balfour, A. J 

Baring, T. C. 

Barne, F. St. J. N. 

Barttelot, Sir W. B. 

Bates, E. 

Beach, rt. hn. Sir M. H. 

Beach, W. W. B. 

Beresford, Colonel M. 

Birley, H. 

Blackburne, Col. J. I. 

Bright, R. 

Bruen, H. 

Bulwer, J. R. 

Burrell, Sir W. W. 

Cameron, D. 

Cave, rt. hon. 8S. 

Christie, W. L. 

Cochrane, AsD.W.R.B. 

Cole, Col. hon. H. A. 

Cordes, T. 

Corry, J. P. 

Crichton, Viscount 

Cross, rt. hon. R. A. 

Cubitt, G. 

Cuninghame, Sir. W. 

Dalrymple, C. 

Davenport, W. B. 

Digby, hon. Capt. E. 

Dunbar, J. 

Dyke, Sir W. H. 

Edmonstone, Admiral 
Sir W. 

Egerton, hon. W. 

Elliot, G. W. 

Ewing, A. O. 

Fellowes, E. 

Floyer, J. 

Forester, C. T. W. 

Freshfield, C. K. 

Gallwey, Sir W. P. 

Garnier, J. C. 

Gibson, rt. hon. E. 

Gorst, J. E. 

+ sama Sir G. 
regory, G. B. 

Geinve J.J. 

Hamilton, I. T. 

Hamilton, Lord G. 

Hamilton, Marquess of 

Hamond, C. F. 

Hardy, rt. hon. G. 

Hardy, J. 8. 

Harvey, Sir R. B. 

Hay, right hon. Sir J. 

C.D 


Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 


Heygate, W. U. 
Hogg, Sir J. M. 
Holker, Sir J. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Home, Captain 
Hubbard, E. 
Hubbard, rt. hn. J. G. 
Hunt, rt. hon. G. W. 
Johnson, J. G. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Learmonth, A. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Legh, W. J. 


wis, O. 
Lindsay, Col. R. L. 
Lloyd, 8. 

Lloyd, T. E. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Mackintosh, C, F. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
Majendie, L. A. 
Makins, Colonel 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Manners, rt. hn. LordJ. 
Marten, A. G. 
Matheson, A. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F. 
Montgomerie, R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. G. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Muncaster, Lord 
Naghten, Lt.-Col. 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 
O’Clery, K. 
O’Neill, hon. E. 
Paget, R. H. 
Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 
Pelly, Sir H. C. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Plunket, hon. D. R. 
Ramsay, J. 
Repton, G. W. 
Ridley, M. W. 

und, J. 

Sackville, S. G. S. 
Samuda, J. D’A. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G. 
Scott, M. D. 

Selwin -Ibbetson, Sir 

H. J 


Sherlock, Mr. Serjeant 
Shute, General 
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Simonds, W. B. Trevor, Lord A.E. Hill- 
Smith, A. Walker, T. E. 
Smith, F. C. Wallace, Sir R. 
Smith, W. H. Walpole, rt. hon. 8. 
Smollett, P. B. Watney, J. 
Stanhope, hon. E. Watson, W. 
Stanhope, W. T. W.S. Whitelaw, A. 
Stanton, A. J. Wilson, W. 
Stewart, M. J. Winn, R. 
Sykes, C. Yeaman, J. 
Talbot, J. G. Yorke, hon. E. 
Taylor, rt. hon. Col. TELLERS. 
Thornhill, T. Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. _— Percy, Earl 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


OPEN SPACES (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
(Mr. Whalley, Mr. Morgan Lloyd, Sir George 
Bowyer.) 

[BILL 62.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. WHALLEY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, ex- 
plained that its object was to facilitate 
the acquisition by, and the transference 
to, the Metropolitan Board of Works of 
certain squares and other open spaces in 
the Metropolis. He said there were 
several such open spaces which were 
enjoyed by a limited number of persons, 
the owners of which were ready to trans- 
fer them to the local authorities on pro- 
per conditions as to maintenance and 
regulation. The Bill consequently did 
not give any compulsory powers, but 
would enable the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to acquire gardens and open 
spaces, by purchase or gift, for the re- 
creation and amusement of the public, 
and enable them to make bye-laws and 
regulations for their preservation. Since 
the subject had been first brought under 
the notice of Parliament a strong feeling 
had been manifested by the public in 
favour of such a measure, and as an 
illustration of the benefits which might 
arise from it he would point out the faci- 
lities which had been given in the case 
of the Temple Gardens, where, in the 
afternoons during some months in the 
year, 2,000 or 3,000 children might fre- 
quently be found enjoying themselves, 
without inconvenience or annoyance to 
the members of the Temple. He should 
like to see similar facilities given to the 
public in the case of Lincoln’s Inn and 
some of the squares, and wished to state 
that the Dukeof Westminster wasanxious 
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that some recognized authority should 
take charge of one of which he was 
owner. As originally drawn, the Bill 
contained compulsory clauses which were 
objected to. These had been withdrawn, 
and therefore he hoped the Bill would 
be allowed to pass a second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Whalley.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would not offer any opposition to the 
second reading as all the objectionable 
features had been taken out of the Bill. 
If it would give the people of London 
more places of recreation, no one would 
rejoice more heartily than himself. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


THRESHING MACHINES BILL—[Buz1 20.] 
(Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Clare Read.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Chaplin.) 


Mr. BIGGAR rose to move that the 
House do go into Committee on this day 
six months. There were several reasons 
why he did so. The Bill had obtained 
some support among hon. Members con- 
nected with agriculture ; but yet he could 
not help thinking there was a want of 
thoroughness and a narrowness of scope 
in its provisions that would render it in- 
operative. He was somewhat surprised 
that that should be so, seeing that the 
hon. Gentleman who introduced the Bill 
(Mr. Chaplin) enjoyed plenty of leisure 
and industry, as was evident a few nights 
ago, when he delivered a speech directed 
against the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich which he had 
learned by heart. [‘‘Order!’’] Well, if 
he had not learned it, perhaps he read it 
on that occasion. If the opinion of an 
expert upon agricultural machines had 
been consulted perhaps the foundation 
of a better Bill might have resulted. 
This Bill dealt with threshing machines 
_ merely. Another year might bring a 
Bill upon churning machines, then again 


Mr. Whalley 


{COMMONS} 
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on mowing machines. He could not see 
any special reason why legislation was 
directed to threshing machines more 
than to other machines used on a farm. 
The hon. Member was proceeding to 
examine the Bill clause by clause, 
when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was not in Order in going through 
the Bill clause by clause on the Motion 
‘“‘that I do leave the Chair.” The dis- 
cussion of the clauses was reserved for 
Committee, and his remarks must be 
— to the general principles of the 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was anxious to 
point out how bad the Bill was from first 
to last. It opened up a great many 
questions which it did not settle. For 
instance, the liability of the master when 
one servant injured another, and so on. 
If Bills were to be introduced for every 
kind of machine used on a farm, there 
would be no end of legislation, and every 
hon. Member would be claiming the 
honour of having his name on the back 
of a Bill. The hon. Member proceeded 
amid continued cries of “Order!” and 
“Chair!” until— 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE BILL. 

Resolution [February 27] reported, and agreed 
to:—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
ArrTorNEY GENERAL, Mr. Secretary Cross, and 
Mr. Wiiu1am Henry Sir. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 103.] 


HOMICIDE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Earptey Wixmor, Bill to 
amend the Law of Homicide, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Earpiey Wiumor and Mr. 
WHITWELL. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 104.] 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to facilitate 
the control and care of Habitual Drunkards, 
ordered to be brought in by Dr. Cameron, 
Mr. Crane Reap, Mr. Asuizy, Sir Henry 
Jackson, Mr. Epwarp Jenxins, and Mr. 
Ricnarp Smyru. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 106. } 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 1st March, 1877. 


MINUTES.|—Pvusiic Brus—First Reading— 
Publicans Certificates (Scotland) * (14); Irish 
Peerages * (15). 


KIDNAPPING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 
ADDRESS FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther he is in a position to state that kid- 
napping in the South Seas has been en- 
tirely suppressed; and moved an Ad- 
dress for copies or extracts of Corre- 
spondence on the subject (if any) since 
the last Papers relating to the matter 
were laid before the House. The noble 
Earl said, it was now three years since 
he drew the attention of their Lordships 
to the abuses of the labour trade in the 
Polynesian Seas. On that occasion he 
moved for Papers, which had been pro- 
duced, but since that time no further 
Papers on the subject, that he was 
aware of, had been laid before Parlia- 
ment. But since the occasion on which 
he last drew attention to the subject cir- 
cumstances had occurred which could 
not have been without influence on the 
state of things in the Polynesian Seas. 
Fiji had been taken over as a British 
Colony, a regular Government had been 
set up and a Vice Admiralty Court ; and 
as under the administration of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Kimberley) within the 
last five or six years the squadron on the 
Australian station had been augmented 
by the addition of one man-of war and 
four small sailing vessels, no doubt a 
better state of things was to be found 
there at present than that which for- 
merly existed. In all probability his 
noble Friend the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies would be able to tell them that the 
worst abuses of the labour trade had 
been put down. He feared, however, 
that there were some minor abuses still. 
When their Lordships reflected upon the 
vast expanse of the Pacific and the great 
number of the Polynesian Islands, and 
also that the Australian station extended 
from four degrees south of the Line 
to the lowest limits of south latitude to 
which ships went, they would not be sur- 
prised that in spite of the most watchful 
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energy of the five men-of-war supple- 
mented by four small sailing vessels 
some irregularities should exist. He 
found that the report of the Melanesian 
Mission for 1876 called attention to 
several. First it was complained that 
in numerous cases the “labourers” 
when sent away from the place to which 
they had been brought to work were not 
conducted to the places whence they had 
come. On this point he begged to quote 
an extract from the Journal of the Rev. 
J. R. Selwyn, now Bishop of Melanesia, 
who stated— 

“We.took up a Mota man who had been 
landed there—i.c., off Gana—by a Fiji vessel, 
who by his account was dropping people ina 
very promiscuous way. The present Fiji Go- 
vernment are sending back large numbers of 
men, and the masters of the vessels have often 
great difficulty in finding out where the men 
come from, and don’t care much. The preva- 
lent idea is that so long as a man is put down on 
his island, or even in his group, it is all right; 
whereas the chances are that you put him down 
into the very midst of the people most hostile to 
him. This man told me that one unfortunate 
fellow from the north end of Aurora had been 
carried on, and was put down at Espiritu Santo. 
He himself was landed at Gana, and Lakona 
people were landed there also. Lieutenant 
Caffin, commanding the Beagle, told me that 
he had met a schooner conveying return ‘labour’ 
from Fiji, the captain of which had told him 
that he had not the vaguest notion where many 
of the men came from.” 


He could quite understand that it was 
not now always easy for the Fiji Go- 
vernment to secure that the labourers 
should be conveyed back to the places 
whence they had come, because it must 
in many instances be difficult, if not 
almost impossible, for that Government 
to ascertain the native residence of 
islanders brought to the labour market 
at a time when there was no regular 
Government in Fiji; but for the future 
there could be no excuse for not adopt- 
ing proper means to keep a record on 
the subject. Another complaint was 
that women and children were allowed 
to be conveyed by the labour ships with- 
out the consent of the husbands and 
parents. On this point Bishop Selwyn’s 
Journal contained the following state- 
ment :— 


‘*Sunday, Sept. 10.—After services on board 
the two vessels (the Southern Cross and Her 
Majesty ship Conflict), we weighed for Opa, 
and anchored there in the evening. As we let 
go, a boat came alongside from a large bark 
which was returning ‘labour’ from Fiji. They 
had brought down 470, and were taking back a 
few which the Government agent candidly 
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confessed were women and children. They had 
two on board from Lakona, of whom our boys 
told us that they were both married, and had 
come away without their husbands’ consent. I 
spoke out very plainly to the agent about this, 
which is the crying evil of the ‘labour trade.’ 
There is very little reverence for the marriage 
tie in any of the islands, especially the Banks, 
and this sort of thing upsets even that little. 
The agent was a decent sort of surgeon just out 
from England, and had his own wife on board; 
but he did not seem to think it could be helped, 
because the labour was wanted in Fiji.” 


Kidnapping in the 


A third grievance was that of overcrowd- 
ing. At Cockatoo, near or at Taitahi, 
Bishop Selwyn wrote— 


“Sunday, July 30.—I was much better and 
went down three miles to the station, calling en 
route on a labour vessel which had anchored 
during the night. I liked what I saw 
of the people on board, but the state of the 
ship must have been very bad when they sailed, 
as they left Fiji with 205 people on board in a 
vessel of 84 tons. The Fiji Government is 
doing its best to send home the men on the 
plantations.” 


Then there was what was known as 
‘‘head hunting.” It was much to be 
feared that at present, or, at least, up to 
a recent period, this continued. Writing 
from the Solomon Islands, or there- 
abouts, the Rev. John Still said— 


“The dread of head-hunting chiefs further 
west is still great, and with good reason, for in 
this very year they have nearly depopulated 
several villages not many miles beyond. Wad- 
rokal is a plucky and determined fellow, and 
won't be so easily frightened as his people, who 
flee at the first approach of theenemy. If they 
would only make a stand, I fancy these pirates 
would give up molesting them. Both Mr. Sel- 
wyn and I have other besides missionary feelings 
when we hear how they are depopulating this 
island, and almost wish to stay there a while to 
show them our teeth.” 


Bishop Selwyn added his testimony on 
this point. Writing on the 2nd of 
August, he said— 


‘My great dread about this place is the head 
hunters of New Georgia. They have laid waste 
the whole western coast of Ysabel, and quite 
down to the south end. Ferguson, the captain 
of a trading steamer, gave us a long account of 
their ravages and the mischief they have done 
and are doing. Every little canoe demands a 
life; a chief's death or a war canoe, 40 or 50. 
They keep the unfortunate captives as slaves, 
make them work very hard, and on any remon- 
strance tell them they are only ‘heads’—i.e., 
destined to be killed on any such occasion as I 
have referred to. Captain Noel, of the Sandfly, 
kept them in check two years ago by saying that 
he should drive back any canoes he found, and 
they actually did not go out for a year. A large 
man-of-war going there would, I think, stop it 
at once, and I hear the Commodore is likely to 
go there next year.” 


The Earl of Belmore 


{LORDS} 
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He wished to ask his noble Friend the 
Secretary for the Colonies for any in- 
formation he could give their Lordships 
on these several points; and also as to 
whether he had any information as to 
a pirate called Hayes, who had com- 
manded at one time a steamer called 
the Waterlily, a man who had made 
himself infamously notorious, and who 
was said to have been an Irishman by 
birth, though he had adopted American 
nationality? This man had some years 
ago been in the custody, at Samoa, of 
the Consul, Mr. Williams, who, how- 
ever, had no means of detaining him, 
and he, consequently, easily made his 
escape. Subsequently, he (the Earl of 
Belmore) made a suggestion to Admiral 
Stirling, who was at that time Commo- 
dore of the Australian Station, which 
that officer was good enough to act on, 
by putting himself into communication 
with the Admiral in China, and making 
arrangements for a ship from each of 
their squadrons to meet near the Line. 
The result was that Hayes only escaped 
capture by a single day. He wished to 
know, what was the last information re- 
specting him ? 

Moved that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for copies or extracts of corre- 
spondence on the subject of kidnapping in the 
South Seas (if any) since the last Papers re- 


lating to the matter were laid before the House. 
—(The Earl of Belmore.) 


Toe Eart or CARNARVON, in 
reply, said, that since his noble Friend 
asked a Question on this subject about 
this time in 1874, an Act was passed 
while his noble Friend opposite (the 
Earl of Kimberley) was in the Colonial 
Office, and a subsequent one since he 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) succeeded his 
noble Friend, and had been carried into 
effect ; besides this, Fiji had been taken 
up as a British colony. The establish- 
ment of Fiji as a British colony was 
probably the most effective measure that 
could have been taken for the suppres- 
sion of the kidnapping; because with 
such a number of islands it would have 
been impossible, in the absence of any- 
thing like regular Government in Fiji, 
to put the labour trade under proper 
control. Accordingly, when submitting 
to their Lordships the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government for taking up the 
Fiji Islands, the suppression of that 
traffic was the argument on which he 
mainly based the proposal. His noble 
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Friend (the Earl of Belmore) now asked 
for further Papers on the subject; but, 
as showing the satisfactory position of 
things in those Islands, it was gra- 
tifying to him (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
to be able to state that there were no 
such Papers to produce. He could, 
however, state his belief that during the 
last two years the abuses of the labour 
trade had been brought within very 
narrow limits. No doubt there had 
been occasional transactions of that 
kind, and therefore he should be taking 
too much on himself to say that they had 
been entirely suppressed, but certainly 
they were fast disappearing, and their 
present limitation led to the hope of its 
eventual suppression. This would seem 
to have been inevitable, looking to the 
fact that Fiji was now a civilized station, 
that there were two Acts of Parliament 
in operation which dealt with the labour 
trade, and that a considerable number 
of Her Majesty’s ships—he believed 
there were not fewer than nine—were 
keeping a look-out on the South Seas to 
prevent abuses. No doubt it was due 
to the terror which those ships and the 
Acts of Parliament inspired that such 
good results had been effected. He re- 
membered that in 1875 some complaints 
of a rather general and vague character 
reached this country—they led to the 
disclosure of some abuses, but these 
were not of a very serious character. 
One referred to a ship sailing under the 
British flag from a French colony to 
New Caledonia. Representations with 
respect to the practices of that ship were 
made to the French authorities, who, he 
believed, did all in their power to assist 
us in putting a stop to the abuses com- 
plained of. With regard to the labour 
trade itself, it was carried on within 
legitimate bounds and very narrow 
limits, and the abuses were few in num- 
ber and of no very great importance. 
No doubt, head hunting had led to hor- 
rible massacres; but recently he had not 
received any statements which would 
incline him to believe that it was now 
practised on any extensive scale. With 
reference to the excessive number of 
passengers carried by ships trading in 
the Colonies—no doubt the evil of over- 
crowding would depend very much on 
the length of the voyage. On a short 
voyage in such a climate they would be 
comparatively light. However, his at- 
tention had been turned to the point, 
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and only a few weeks ago he urged on 
the Governor of Fiji the importance of 
providing a larger amount of tonnage in 
proportion to the number of passengers 
carried. The Colonial Office had not 
been asleep on this matter. With re- 
gard to the points raised by his noble 
Friend, after more consideration, he 
should be able to give a more complete 
answer. With reference to that notorious 
filibuster, Captain Hayes, or Williams, 
he believed there was no iniquity that a 
man could commit of which he had not 
been guilty; and in conjunction with his 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, every exertion had been 
made for the purpose of effecting his 
capture, but unfortunately without effect. 
Owing, however, to the increased super- 
vision and watchfulness recently exer- 
cised, he would have less power of 
practising his iniquities than he before 
possessed. All the points to which his 
attention had been called were of the 
greatest importance and deserving of the 
most serious consideration as well as 
constant watching. At present he be- 
lieved that no serious abuses existed ; 
still he was aware that if any ships were 
taken off the station, and there was an 
absence of supervision, the trade would 
be carried on on as large a scale as for- 
merly, and therefore it was the intention 
of the Government to maintain that su- 
pervision. Should circumstances give 
rise to fresh communications on the 
points raised by his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Belmore), he should gladly lay 
before the House any information the 
production of which might be of public 
interest. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the statement 
of his noble Friend. Although on other 
grounds he had regarded the annexation 
of Fiji with some objection, he thought 
at the time the annexation was proposed 
that the strongest argument in its favour 
was its probable effects in relation to 
the labour trade. From the statement 
of his noble Friend he was glad to find 
that the expectations in that respect had 
been realized. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE, in reply, 
said, that after what his noble Friend 
had stated, and which was very satis- 
factory, he, of course, would not press 
his Motion. He regretted that they did 
not know the length of the voyage which 
the over-crowded ship he had alluded 








to had made. Distance was a relative 
term, and his own experience of that 
part of the world was, that between 
different places they were generally 
great. He thought that LEspiritus 
Santo, near which this ship was met, 
must be a considerable distance from 
Fiji. 

Motion (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


IRISH PEERAGE BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to amend the law concerning the 
Peerage of Ireland— Was presented by The 
Lord Incuiquiy; read 1%. (No. 16.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 1st March, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirres—Tramways 
(Use of Mechanical Power), nominated. 

Ways anp Merans—considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£350,000). 

Pusuic Brrus—Committee—Prisons [1]—.P. 

se ~ alien Spaces (Metropolis) 
62). 


METROPOLIS—KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GORDON asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, If his attention has 
been called to the neglected state of 
Kensington Gardens, both as regards 
the trees and the herbage; whether any 
steps can be taken for the better preser- 
vation of both; and, whether anything 
can be done to remedy the unsightliness 
of the chance paths which have been 
made in various parts of the Gardens ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL: The attention 
of the noble Lord, my Predecessor at the 
Office of Works (Lord Henry Lennox) 
was last year called to the unsatisfactory 
state of Kensington Gardens. Heasked 
for a Report on the subject both from 
Dr. Hooker and the Superintendent of 
Hyde Park. Perhaps the House will 
permit me to read an extract from it, as 
it expresses in far better terms than I 
= do the condition of Kensington Gar- 

ens. 


The Eari of Belmore 
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“Kensington Gardens differs from a park in 

which there are considerable space between 
the trees. When these fall from old age or 
other irremediable causes young trees can be 
planted in fresh and unbroken ground, Ken- 
sington Gardens, on the other hand, is practi- 
cally a piece of forest, and requires for its reno- 
vation the same kind of treatment. The trees 
have, to a large extent, reached the term of 
their existance on a soil naturally light. The 
only plan appears to me to totally clear portions 
of the ground, deeply trench, fence, and re- 
plant.” 
The House will therefore see that the 
matter requires care and consideration, 
and, what is of greater importance, an 
expenditure of money. During the 
winter many trees have been cut down; 
they were merely bare poles, no orna- 
ment in themselves, and injuring their 
neighbours. This has opened out many 
of the large old trees and given space 
and light to the more flourishing younger 
ones; but the only way of dealing with 
Kensington Gardens is in the manner 
indicated in Dr. Hooker’s Report. With 
regard to the herbage, many parts of 
the Gardens will be re-sown and put in 
order; but this question of the herbage 
is enough to break the heart of any one 
who takes an interest in it. The trees 
stand so thick, the shade from them is 
so Piso and the number of persons 
walking over the grass is so considerable 
that it is quite impossible to keep it in 
tidy order. I hope, when the Estimates 
come on, to be in a position to propose a 
Vote for a new broad walk to run from 
the top of Rotten Row into Kensington 
Gardens, and this will obviate, to a 
certain extent, ‘‘ the unsightliness of the 
chance paths,”’ of which the hon. Gentle- 
man complains. 


ELECTION PETITIONS AND CORRUPT 
PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS ACT, 1868. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. BUTT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, When 
he intends to introduce a Bill mak- 
ing provision for the trial of Election 
Petitions after the expiration of the Act 
now in force on the 31st of December 
next; and, whether such Bill will be 
submitted in a form that will enable the 
House to consider and adopt any amend- 
ments that may be dbamed expedient in 
the provisions of that Act? 

Rr, ASSHETON OROSS: The At- 
torney General has had charge of the 
Bill; and I have had an opportunity of 
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consulting with him, and I may say that 
it is the intention of the Government to 
introduce a Bill on the subject before 
long, whether before Easter or not I do 
not like to say positively. But the Bill 
will be submitted in a form which will 
enable the House to consider and adopt 
any Amendments which may be deemed 
expedient in the provisions of the ex- 
isting Act. 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK CORNER— 
CONSTITUTION HILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWARDS asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether, as 
it is now found impracticable to open 
the approaches at Hyde Park Corner 
this year, Members of the Legislature 
may be permitted to drive down Consti- 
tution Hill to the Houses of Parliament, 
at such times, at all events, as Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen may be absent from 
London ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL: In answer to 
the Question of my hon Friend, I have 
to say that the authority to permit the 
carriages of Members of the Legislature 
to drive down Constitution Hill does not 
rest with me, and I do not think it would 
be advisable to make such a proposal to 
Her Majesty. 


THE MAGISTRACY, IRELAND—COM- 
MISSIONS OF THE PEACE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If, under the ex- 
isting state of the law, persons who, 
holding the Commission of the Peace, 
are declared by law to be disqualified by 
reason of their being declared bankrupts, 
committing offences, or accepting certain 
offices, nevertheless are at the issuing of 
the Commission of the Peace next after 
such disqualification occurs reappointed 
and become again entitled to hold such 
Commission; and, if it is not the fact 
that at the present time there are a large 
number of uncertificated and absconding 
bankrupts and other persons declared to 
be disqualified by law who are named in 
the Commission of the Peace, and who 
are entitled to be Justices of the Peace 
in Ireland; and, if he will take steps 
to prevent such a state of things in 
future ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson): I have no 
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information which would enable me to 
give the particulars referred to in the 
Question. I believe there are some but 
not a large number of persons disquali- 
fied by bankruptcy and other causes 
now included in the commission. As 
the subject is one of considerable im- 
portance, I have communicated with the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who has the 
power of appointing and superseding 
magistrates, and who exercises a general 
jurisdiction over them. I have this morn- 
ing received a letter from his Lordship’s 
secretary, which states shortly the reme- 
dies he proposes to meet the evils alluded 
to. The system in Ireland of appointing 
justices is very inconvenient. On each 
new commission the names of all the 
other magistrates are inserted. In Eng- 
land, since the time of Lord Chancellor 
Parker, only the new name is given. 
The Lord Chancellor proposes to as- 
similate the Irish system to the Eng- 
lish, by introducing a clause in a Bill 
which is contemplated and which would 
permit official instruments to be short- 
ened. The Irish mode makes it a 
matter of doubt whether disqualified 
persons are not each time appointed, 
whereas in England no such question 
arises. To reform the mode of appoint- 
ment seems the best way of dealing with 
the difficulty. But, until an improve- 
ment in the system of appointment is 
made, it is intended to omit in any new 
commissions such persons as information 
can be obtained about from the Court of 
Bankruptcy. 


NAVY—NAVAL CADETS’ COLLEGE— 
SITE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. J. REED asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If his attention has 
been called to the inconsistencies in the 
Reports of the Committee on the Site for 
the Naval Cadets’ College, as shown by 
the statement in the text that the Milford 
Haven (Newton Noyes) site is rejected 
on the ground of ‘‘immoral temptations,” 
whereas the Tabular Report, signed by 
the chairman, declares it to be ‘‘unob- 
jectionable in this respect ;” by the Ta- 
bular Report stating that the bathing 
accommodation at Mount Boon is ‘‘very 
good,”’ whereas the text states that it is 
not so, but would require extension and 
improvement; and, by rejecting a site 
(Newton Noyes) which the Tabular Re- 
port shows to be suitable in all respects 
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excepting some moistness of climate, and 
recommending the Mount Boon site, the 
climate of which is described in the Re- 
port as ‘‘a moist one,” with an average 
rainfall ‘‘greater than that of any other 
south-west site visited ;”” and, what steps 
he proposes to take in order to furnish 
the House with correct and consistent 
information on this subject ? 

Mr. HUNT: I sent a copy of the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question to the Chair- 
man of the Committee (Admiral Welles- 
ley), thinking that was the best way of 
obtaining an answer to it. In reply I 
have received a letter from the Chair- 
man, who says— 

“The answers in the Tabular Statement must 
be considered as comparative, and generally as 
in regard to other sites in the same locality. 
With regard to Newton Noyes the expression 
should, perhaps, more properly have been ‘less 
objectionable,’ meaning thereby less so than 
‘Castle Hall,’ but they are both too near the 
seaport town of Milford, though it would be 
easier to restrict visits from Newton Noyes than 
from Castle Hall. I do not see the discrepancy 
as regards bathing at Mount Boon. The text 
says, ‘at present the facilities for bathing are 
not all that can be desired, but might be ex- 
tended and improved,’ and then surely we are 
not wrong in saying that they will afford ‘very 
good facility.’ I assume facility and capability 
of being made so are understood as convertible 
terms, otherwise our Report may mislead, as any 
site must require a good deal of adaptation, &c. 
The question as I understood it was as to whe- 
ther the sites possessed [facilities] or were capable 
of being made to answer each purpose. Mr. 
Reed seems to overlook the fact that we objected 
at the outset to Milford Haven as having the 
disadvantages, though in a less degree, of the 
other dockyard ports. ‘The medical men, there- 
fore, have not said their say in regard to climate, 
&c., which would alone condemn it as being 
many degrees worse as to rain and damp than 
Devonport and other places.” 


The explanation of the Chairman of the 
Committee appears to me to be satis- 
factory, and to reconcile the seeming 
inconsistencies which the hon. Member 
points out. 


POST OFFICE—PRIVATE LETTER 
BOXES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. M’ARTHUR asked the Post- 
master General, If he will be good 
enough to state why it has been thought 
necessary to raise the charge for private 
boxes in the Leicester Post Office from 
two to three guineas each; and, if a 
similar increase is to take place in other 
towns ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that the charge for private letter 
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boxes had been raised from one to two 
guineas in certain cases, and from 
two to three guineas in others. The 
change was adopted some years ago in 
the larger offices, and it was now 
thought advisable to extend it, in view 
of the greatly increased cost to which 
the country was put in providing new 
Post Office buildings of a superior de- 
scription, and of increased charge for 
the clerks who must be in attendance at 
the Private Box Office. In some few 
cases even a higher rate had been fixed 
on. 


ARMY—ANTRIM—BRIGADE DEPOTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’NEILL asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the following 
statement which has appeared in the 
public papers :— 

“Tt has been ruled by the military authori- 
ties that Antrim, which was selected for the 
head quarters of the 63rd Brigade Depit, is al- 
together unsuited for a military station ;” 
and, whether that statement is correct ? 

Mrz. GATHORNE HARDY: My 
attention had not been called to this 
statement until the hon. Member put 
down his Question. I can find no autho- 
rity for it in the Office, and no such 
ruling has been made. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS 
ACTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Acts during 
the present Session ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, a Committee which sat last Session 
reported that the Acts required amend- 
ment, but they did not at all indicate 
what amendment ought to be made. 
Their Report was under the serious con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and he hoped in a short time to 
be able to announce the decision at 
which they had arrived. 


ARMY—THE FIRST CLASS RESERVE 
FORCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRIGGS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, What was the strength 




















of the First Class Reserve Force on the 
Ist of January, 1877? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Six 
thousand and sixteen. 


PRISONS—MILLBANK—THE DIETARY. 
QUESTION. 


Sm EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, in reference to repre- 
sentations made to him last year, he has 
proposed any improvement in the diet- 
ary or any reduction in the labour of 
soldiers sent by verdict of Court Martial 
to Millbank-.or any other Civil Prison in 
which military are confined ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the Secretary of State for War 
some time ago appointed a Committee, 
and, in accordance with their Report, 
sanctioned certain alterations in the 
dietary of military prisoners in Mill- 
bank. He (Mr. Cross) thought the Re- 
port so good that he adopted the same 
scale for all the other prisoners. 


NAVY—PAY OF ROYAL MARINES. 
QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether it is a fact 
that the soldiers and officers of the 
Royal Marines receive less pay than 
the soldiers and officers of the Line; 
and whether it is a fact that the pay 
and pension of the soldiers of the Line 
have been recently raised, while no in- 
crease has been made in the pay or 
pension of the Royal Marines; and, if 
this be so, whether he will state the 
grounds on which such inequality is 
based ? 

Mr. HUNT: The pay of Marine 
officers is identical with that of Army 
officers, but the men’s pay is different. 
The soldier now receives 1s. a-day pay, 
and for the first 12 years of service 2d. 
a-day deferred pay and free rations ; 
the Marine on shore is paid 1s. 2d. 
a-day pay and 1d. a-day beer money; 
but from this is deducted 43d. a-day for 
rations. His net pay is, therefore, 104d. 
a-day. The Marine when afloat receives 
free naval rations in addition to the 
pay of ls. 2d. As the Marine serves 
half his time afloat and half on shore, 
his average net pay is 1s. 0}d., so that 
as regards substantive pay he has 3d. 
more than the soldier throughout his 
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service, but against this is to be set 2d- 
a-day deferred pay for 12 years of ser- 
vice, which the soldier earns and the 
Marine does not. The pay of sergeants 
in the Army is in excess of that of 
Marine sergeants. It is impossible to 
make an exact comparison as regards 
pension between the Army and the 
Marines. In some respects the soldier 
is the gainer, but in others the Marine 
has the advantage. There has recently 
been an addition to the pay of the sol- 
dier in the shape of the deferred pay 
already mentioned. Whether the pay 
of the soldier and the Marine should 
be equalized in all respects would ap- 
pear to be a matter for a discussion 
rather than the subject of a Question 
and Answer across the Table. 


INDIA—RESIDENCE FOR THE VICEROY 
AT SIMLA.—QUESTION. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is true that it has been de- 
termined to build a residence for the 
Viceroy of India at Simla; and, if so, 
whether this and other expenditure at 
that place are the result of a determina- 
tion to make it a permanent residence 
of the Viceroy and his Council ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Lord 
Northbrook, when Viceroy, sent home 
a request for sanction to a certain 
expenditure at Simla to remedy de- 
fective drainage and an _ insufficient 
water supply. This was sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State. The residence 
of the Viceroy at Simla is a hired house, 
condemned by medical authority as un- 
healthy, and utterly inadequate in its 
accommodation. Serious sickness pre- 
vailed in consequence during the whole 
autumn among the Viceroy’s household, 
and I believe it has been determined in 
India to erect at a small cost a more 
suitable residence ; but the details con- 
cerning this expenditure have not yet 
come home. Lord Salisbury has not in 
any way altered or confirmed the present 
optional arrangements of the Govern- 
ment of India by which they annually 
spend the hot months at Simla. 


EGYPT—BRITISH OFFICIALS IN 
EGYPT—MR. FITZGERALD. 
QUESTION. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 








Whether it is true that Mr. G. Fitz- 
gerald, an officer of the Indian Financial 
Department, has been allowed to take 
service with the Khedive of Egypt, re- 
taining at the same time his place in the 
Indian service, and his claims to promo- 
tion and pension there; and, if so, 
whether this arrangement does not con- 
flict with the policy announced by Her 
Majesty’s Government last year when 
the Government refused to allow any 
British officer to undertake any office in 
connection with Egyptian finances, with- 
out first resigning the British service, 
and insisted that an officer of the 
Treasury who had gone to Egypt should 
elect between the two services ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Mr. 
Fitzgerald is an officer in the Uncove- 
nanted Civil Service of India, and has 
been home on medical certificate since 
September last. Since then he has had 
an extension of one year’s leave, and I 
believe he is employing this time in the 
temporary service of the Khedive. There 
is, therefore, no analogy between the 
circumstances under which Mr. Fitz- 
gerald is now serving and those under 
which the Government announced their 
decision of last year. 


INDIA—ROYAL TITLES ACT—“ KAISER- 
E-HIND.”—QUESTIONS. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is the case that the new 
Indian title of Her Majesty has been 
officially translated ‘‘ Kaiser-¢-Hind;”’ 
and, if so, whether he can be so good as 
to inform the House why the Viceroy 
has thought proper to use a German 
title, Kaiser, as unknown to the Natives 
as the English one, and to set it out in a 
Persian language, as little known to 
most of them as the English language? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: It is 
true that the official translation of Her 
‘Majesty’s new title in India is Kaiser-é- 

ind. The second part of the hon. 
Member’s Question is of a somewhat 
controversial nature. Since it has been 
on the Notice Paper I have received a 
large number of communications from 
distinguished Oriental scholars, and 
perhaps the hon. Gentleman will be sur- 
prised to learn that one and all express 
the most indignant astonishment that an 
hon. Gentleman of such high Indian ex- 
perience should have fallen into the 
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error of assuming that the title is a 
German title, or that it is unknown to 
the Natives of India. From these dis- 
tinguished authorities I understand that 
the word ‘‘ Kaiser” is an old Arabic 
word, which has been much used for 
many centuries in the East both in 
writing and speaking, and thoroughly 
understood by the educated Natives of 
India. The Viceroy of India adopted 
the title after long consultation with his 
Council, and with their unanimous ap- 
roval. Amongst the Council were Sir 
illiam Muir and Sir Clive Bayley, who 
are admitted to be most distinguished 
Arabic scholars. Of course, I need not 
point out to the hon. Gentleman that 
India is not inhabited by one nation, 
and that India is not a country in which 
one language is spoken; but it is in- 
habited by many nations speaking diffe- 
rent languages, and it was not therefore 
possible to adopt any one particular title 
which should be intelligible to all. The 
Viceroy, therefore, adopted this title 
because, in the opinion of those who 
were best qualified to offer any judgment 
on the question, it was the one most ap- 
propriate in a historical sense, and best 
understood by educated Natives, and 
most capable of easy and accurate ren- 
dering into the various vernacular 
tongues of India. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: May I 
ask the noble Lord, Sir, in answer to 
the latter part of my Question, why the 
title which he describes as being known 
in Arabic is set forth in the Persian 
language ? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
believe the word ‘‘ Kaiser ’”’ isan Arabic, 
a Persian, and a Greek word for it is in 
fact the Eastern rendering of Cesar. If 
my hon. Friend will look into his Greek 
Testament, I think he will find the 
word ‘‘ Kaiser”’ occurs there more than 
once. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL: May I 
ask the noble Lord to answer the latter 
part of my Question. It refers to the 
latter part of the title ——é-Hind. 


INDIA—PROCLAMATION OF THE 
ROYAL TITLE AT DELHI. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If he wil] 
state upon what principle the Viceroy of 
India regulated the distribution of hon. 
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ours among the Chiefs and prominent 
Natives at the recent Proclamation of 
Her Majesty the Queen as Empress of 
India at Delhi; if it be correct, as re- 
ported in several Anglo-Indian journals, 
that considerable dissatisfaction exists 
with reference to the distribution of 
these honours; if he will state how 
many of the Chiefs attended the Pro- 
clamation by invitation, and how many 
by command ; and, whether he can state 
the cost which the ceremonial will im- 
ose upon the revenues of India; and, if 
be will have any objection to lay upon 
the Table of the House a Return show- 
ing the items of expenditure? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
principle upon which honours were dis- 
tributed at Delhi was the same upon 
which honours are given here—namely, 
that Government selected those who, in 
their opinion, were best entitled to some 
mark of distinction. The Viceroy care- 
fully consulted the various local Govern- 
ments as well as his own Council in 
making those selections. Disappoint- 
ment must, I am afraid, always result 
from any distribution of honours where. 
the would-be recipients are more nume- 
rous than the honours given. All the 
Chiefs present came by invitation. We 
have not yet the accounts of the cost of 
the Assemblage, but as soon as we re-' 
ceive them they shall be laid upon the 
Table of the House. I am able to give 
the last estimate. The expenditure both 
in this country and in India is estimated 
at £65,000, from which £23,000 must 
be deducted, which has been paid as 
coming within the ordinary Military 
Budget of the year, as it relates to the 
movement of troops. On the other side 
there must be a considerable increase 
both in the railway and telegraph re- 
ceipts in consequence of the Assemblage. 
We believe that when both sides of the 
account are considered it will be found 
that, owing to the judicious arrange- 
ments of the Viceroy, a great political 
object has been attained at small cost to 
the State. 


NOVA SCOTIA—NULLITY OF LEGISLA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 
Mr. W. JOHNSTON asked the Under | 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe-_ 
ther the statement is true that the 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia had given 
a decision that, in consequence of the 
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Province, and all marriages contfacted 
since 1869, were null and void; and, if 
so, what steps are proposed to be taken 
to remedy the illegalities ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER was unable to 
say whether or not there was any truth 
in the statement in question, as no offi- 
cial information had yet been received 
upon the subject. 








































RUSSIA—RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN 
POLAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OWEN LEWIS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If his attention has been called to the 
following statement in the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette”’ of last week— 


“We hear again of Russian persecution in the 
diocese of Chelm. After the massacres which 
took place there two years ago many of the priests 
of the United Greek Church were expelled from 
their parishes, and their places were taken by 
Russian Popes. The peasants, however, con- 
tinued, though secretly, to practise the rites of 
the ‘ United’ creed: and in several villages of 
the diocese the inhabitants do not appear at 
Divine Service and even refuse to allow the 
Pope to christen their children or bury their 
dead. At Chulezyce the Pope, finding that his 
church was always empty, and that his place 
was a sinecure, complained to the Governor at 
Chelm, who sent a body of police to the village 
with instructions to ‘ persuade’ the inhabitants 
to be more attentive to their pastor. The 
peasants proving obdurate, a body of troops was 
sent to enforce obedience; a great number of the 
malcontents were killed and wounded; and it is 
stated that the Government has given orders for 
transporting the whole population of the village 
to Siberia, as was done in the case of several 
other villages in 1874. At Lamazy, in Padlachia, 
the peasants were equally refractory ; the church 
has been closed ; and the Roman Catholic curate 
banished ; ” 
and, if he can inform the House whether 
there is any truth in the above state- 
ments ? 

Mr. BOURKE: We have not received 
any report of the statements mentioned 
in The Pali Mali Gazette in regard to the 
occurrences which took place recently at 
Chulezyce; but we have statements in 
Reports which were sent to the Foreign 
Office last year and the year before of a 
very similar character to those mentioned 
by the hon. Member. 


INDIA—DROUGHTS OF SOUTHERN IN- 
DIA—REPORT OF DR. HUNTER. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. HUBBARD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
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he will, as soon as possible, lay upon 
the Table of the House the Report on 
the Droughts of Southern India, drawn 
up by Dr. W. Hunter, referred to in the 
Calcutta telegram of the “Times” of 
February 26th last. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: We 
have only heard of Dr. Hunter’s calcu- 
lations by telegraph ; but I cannot con- 
ceive that there would be any objection 
publishing them when we receive 
them. 


COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, after the decided expression 
of the opinion of the House upon the 
Second Reading of the Colonial Mar- 
riages Bill, he will afford facilities for its 
further discussion ? His only justification 
for this Question was in the fact that the 
adoption of the Rule which prevented 
Opposed Business from being started 
after half-past 12 o’clock precluded the 
possibility of private Members bringing 
forward their measures without the as- 
sistance of the Government. 

Mr. HEYGATE wished to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a Question, 
of which he had given him private No- 
tice—namely, Whether after the expres- 
sion of opinion in the House in favour 
of the legality of these colonial marriages 
in England he would afford facilities for 
discussing the question of making valid 
in England Scotch marriages ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER pointed out that the effect and 
operation of the Rule to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had referred was not 
confined to measures in the hands of pri- 
vate Members, but also affected the con- 
duct of Government Business; and he 
was afraid that even if this had been a 
Bill which Her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to recommend to the 
House, he would have found very great 
difficulty in granting a day or giving 
other facilities for bringing it forward. 
As it was a Bill which they did not 
altogether desire to recommend, it 
seemed to him the reasons for not ac- 
ceding to the request of the right hon. 
Gentleman were peculiarly strong. If 
the measure came before the House 
again, he would probably feel it neces- 
sary to make some observations on cer- 
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tain of its bearings which he thought 
had not been yet fully considered. With 
reference to the Question of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Heygate), he must reply 
to him also that he could not undertake 
to grant him the facilities he desired. 


PENSIONS TO POLICE CONSTABLES’ 
WIDOWS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PAGET asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he will take into consideration the 
advisability of giving to local authorities 
power by Statute to grant pensions to 
widows of police constables who have 
been killed in the execution of their 
duty ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he hoped his hon. Friend would 
not infer from his not giving a direct 
answer that he did not deem the Ques- 
tion worthy of consideration. A Com- 
mittee had been appointed the year be- 
fore last to consider the whole subject 
of the superannuation of the police, and 
had since been re-appointed, and he 
thought it would be the wiser course 
to leave in their hands for the present 
the point which had just been men- 
tioned, and to wait for their opinion 
upon it. 


EDUCATION CODE—NEW CODE OF 
REGULATIONS.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Whether he is 
aware that the Education Code, which 
was laid upon the Table of the House 
on the 9th of February, was not circu- 
lated amongst Members until the 26th 
of February ; and, whether, as this delay 
in the circulation of the Code leaves 
only thirteen days for its consideration 
out of the thirty days during which it 
has to lie upon the Table of the House, 
he is prepared to afford any facilities 
for the discussion of the Code before 
the 11th of March, on which day it will 
come into operation ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER was understood to say that, in 
accordance with the recognized practice, 
as the Code was not circulated till the 
26th of February, the time left for its 
consideration would be 30 days from 
that date. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER inquired whe- 
ther the same rule applied to schemes 
with regard to endowed schools? 
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Viscount SANDON was understood 
to say that last year, when asked the 
same Question, he replied that it was 
the desire of the Government that the 
full time mentioned should be allowed. 


CRIMINAL LAW—ALLEGED OUTRAGE 
AT STAMFORD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Secre- 
. tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is true, as stated in the 
“Press and St. James Chronicle” of 
the 17th instant, that at Stamford a 
person named Hammond was recently 
“watched through a dark unfre- 
quented street, brutally knocked down, 
and robbed of a parcel which he was 
taking for special protection to the rail- 
way station; whether any complaint 
or report of this outrage was made to 
the police authorities; and, whether 
they have taken any steps or made any 
inquiries in consequence thereof; and, 
if no offender has been brought to jus- 
tice for the outrage, what reason or ex- 
planation do the magistrates and the 
police assign for such failure ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS could not 
say whether the report was true or not; 
but a complaint was made to the police 
authorities of the town about a similar 
vutrage, and the magistrates said they 
ordered a strict inquiry to be made into 
the matter. The police, however, were 
unable to trace the missing parcel or to 
find any clue to the perpetrator of the 
offence. Indeed, they had, it appeared, 
considerable doubt as to whether any 
such outrage had been committed at all; 
but he would order further inquiry to 
be made. 


PRISONS BILL.—[Br 1.] 
(Mr. Assheton Cross, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson.) 
COMMITTEE. [ Progress, 22nd February. | 


Bill considered ix Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Visiting Committee of Justices. 
Clause 10 (Appointment of visiting 
committee of prisons). 
Mr. ASSHETON moved, in page 4, 
line 10, at end, to add— 


‘and the fifty-fifth section of ‘The Prison 
Act, 1865,’ shall be read as if the words ‘ visiting 
committee’ were substituted for the words ‘ vi- 
siting justices.’ ” 

The county and borough gaols under 
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this Act would become Queen’s prisons, 
under the direct control of the Secretary 
of State, who was rarely seen in the 
country, though much believedin. It 
was essential that the people should 
had confidence that the law would be 
properly administered, and it was desi- 
rable that all justices should have 
access at all times to prisons, as they 
had now, with power to report to 
the visiting committee. If that safe- 
guard was removed, the time of the 
House would be taken up with com- 
plaints similar to those which had been 
lately made of the ‘‘unfortunate person” 
who was locked up in one of our convict 
prisons. It was therefore desirable to 
prevent cases from cropping up of 
imaginary ill-treatment, leaving a burn- 
ing sense of injustice in the minds of the 
people. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
could assure the House that this was 
not a question of principle, but purely 
of drafting. He was advised that, as 
the Bill was drawn, it would secure all 
that the hon. Member required. He, 
however, suggested that this Amend- 
ment should be withdrawn, and that the 
Committee should accept that proposed 
by the hon. and learned Baronet the 
Member for Coventry (Sir Henry 
Jackson). 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LEIGHTON moved, in page 4’ 
line 12, after ‘‘under this Act,” to in- 
sert ‘‘and every convict establishment 
in England.” His object was to carry, 
as far as possible, the principle of uni- 
formity, which was the basis of the Bill, 
to its legitimate conclusion. The Home 
Secretary had applied that principle to 
20,000 prisoners, leaving 10,000 outside 
the provisions of the Bill. If it was ne- 
cessary for the short-sentenced men to 
have the protection of periodical visits 
from independent gentlemen, it was far 
more necessary that the long-sentenced 
men should have a similar protection. 
The acceptance of his Amendment would 
take away from the Bill the reproach 
that it was a step towards present go- 
vernment. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS repeated 
what he had said on a previous occasion 
—namely, that he very much agreed 
with the terms of the Amendment, 
though he thought it would be inconve- 
nient to introduce it into this Bill. At 
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some future time he should be quite 
willing to discuss the point. 

Mr. PEASE thought the difficulty 
with regard to the insertion of the 
Amendment in this Bill might be met 
by placing all criminals, including those 
in the convict prisons under long sen- 
tences under the surveillance of the 
local magistracy. 

Srrk ANDREW LUSK was strongly 
in favour of inspection. We did not 
know where we were going; but we 
knew where we had come from. [ Laugh- 
ter.| He meant what he said. It was 
only 100 years since John Howard pub- 
lished his book, in which frightful dis- 
closures were made on the subject of 
prison life; and, as far as he could see, 
we might end there again. Government 
managed then, and would now. 

Mr. PAGET hoped that the Amend- 
ment would be withdrawn after the inti- 
mation of the Home Secretary that he 
was not opposed to the principle of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. MUNTZ remarked that some of 
the things mentioned in the book re- 
ferred to by the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Andrew Lusk) were as bad as Bulga- 
rian atrocities. Moreover, within the 


last few days they had heard of indigni- 
ties being perpetrated on a well-known 


person at Dartmoor. If this was not 
the time to bring forward this Amend- 
ment no time would be appropriate. He 
should certainly support the Amendment 
if it was carried to a division. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE thought that the 
House ought to be satisfied with the 
assurance of the Home Secretary on the 
subject. He hoped the Amendment 

‘ would be withdrawn. 

Str HENRY JACKSON suggested 
that the necessary clauses to ensure an 
inspection of convict prisons should be 
brought up on the Report. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he could not see 
that this Bill had anything to do with 
convict prisons. It was a great mistake 
to have a divided authority in visiting 
the gaols with which they were dealing ; 
but it would be still worse if they applied 
it to the convict establishments. He 
would like to know whether, from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s reading of the 
clause, the appointment of visiting jus- 
tices would be made imperative? It 
ought to be clearly understood whether 
they would be appointed with their con- 
sent or not. 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, it 
would be imperative upon the courts of 
quarter sessions to appoint certain visit- 
ing justices, and it would be imperative 
on those justices to serve. Of course, 
the court of quarter sessions, in the 
exercise of their discretion, might pre- 
viously ask the justices whether they 
would serve. Their duties would be 
confined to the administration of the 
gaol, and would be analogous to those 
they had hitherto performed. 

Mr. WHALLEY wished to allude to 
a certain convict at Dartmoor. It greatly 
increased the anxiety of those persons 
who were interested in that prisoner 
that rumours got abroad respecting his 
treatment in the prison, and that anxiety 
would be considerably diminished if he 
were visited by justices, by whom his 
friends might be assured that he was 
properly treated. He believed that 
among the prisoners confined in the 
convict prisons there were many griev- 
ances which demanded inquiry. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
if this proposal was to be carried out it 
must be in a separate Bill. He was 
quite willing to consider the question, 
but not in the present Bill. With re- 
gard to the particular prisoner referred 
to by the hon. Member for Peterborough 
(Mr. Whalley), he could assure hon. 
Gentlemen that he had made most care- 
ful inquiries into the matter, and had 
found that every possible care and atten- 
tion had been paid to him. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WHITBREAD moved, in page 4, 
line 17, at end to add, as a fresh para- 
graph— 

‘‘ Nothing in this Act, or in any rules to be 
made under this Act, shall restrict any member 
of the visiting committee from visiting the 
prison at any time, and any such member shall 
at all times have free access to every part of the 
prison, and to every prisoner therein.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rowtzy Hu1, 
certain words were introduced to save 
the right of the Worcester Corporation 
under the Worcester Prison Act to ap- 
point visiting justices. 


Mr. FRESHFIELD moved, in page 
4, line 25, at end, to add— 

‘Provided, That there shall be on the com- 
mittee at least one such justice representing the 
jurisdiction of each prison authority in existence 
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at the date of the commencement of this Act in 
the county or part of a county ~! borough to 
e ” 


which each prison shall be assign 


He said that the prisons in different 
counties or boroughs might be abo- 
lished under the Bill, and as the 
clause was drawn they might not get 
that full representation of the justices 
generally on the committee which was 
desirable. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
could not accept the Amendment on the 
ground that it would lead to considerable 
confusion. There were a great many 
prison authorities at present who had no 
gaols of their own, but sent their pri- 
soners elsewhere, and there was no rea- 
son why they should be brought in under 
the Bill. Besides, as a rule, it would be 
found that the visiting justices who lived 
at a distance from the gaols took little 
trouble about them. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT pointed 
out that in the town which he had the 
honour to represent there was a borough 
and a county gaol, and it was probable 
that one of the two would be done away 
with, and the prisoners would be placed 
inthe other gaol. There was a strong 
feeling that those who had had authority 
in the gaol to be abolished should not be 
set aside altogether, and he would like 
to know what were the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman with reference to 
dealing with the authorities in such a 
case as he had suggested. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
no doubt in certain cases where there 
happened to be both borough and county 
gaols one or the other must give way. 
The intention undoubtedly was that if 
the borough gaol was done away with a 
number of justices in proportion to the 
prisoners contributed by the borough 
should be placed on the visiting com- 
mittee. In the same way if the county 
gaol were abolished a certain number of 
county justices proportionate to the num- 
ber of prisoners from the county would 
bejoined with borough justices. He would 
have no objection to introduce words 
on a future occasion making it clear that 
this was the intention of the Act. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY stated 
that his constituents were deeply inter- 
ested in this question, and were looking 
forward anxiously to the action of the 
Home Secretary with regard to it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


{Manow 1, 1877} 
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Mr. WHALLEY moved the following 
Amendment, which stood on the Notice 
Paper in the name of the hon. Member 
for Worcester (Mr. Rowley Hill), which 
he proposed to add at the end of the 
clause :— 


“ Provided always, That where the right of 
appointing visiting justices or visitors of any 
prison hath heretofore been vested in the muni- 
cipal corporation of any city or borough, the 
right of appointing the visiting committee under 
this Act shall be exercised by such municipal 
corporation and not by the justices of such city 
or borough.” 


The hon. Member was proceeding to 
remark upon the regulations of convict 
prisons, when— 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the hon. Member was out of Order in 
discussing the subject of convict prisons 
in reference to an Amendment which re- 
lated to a different class of prisons. 

Dr. KENEALY submitted that the 
hon. Member was quite in Order in re- 
ferring to cruelties and hardships which 
had occurred in Government prisons as 
a ground for vesting the appointment of 
the visting justices for borough prisons 
in the town council. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Peterborough was travelling be- 
yond his own Amendment in entering 
into an argument as to the condition of 
convict prisons. In answer to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Stoke, 
he might observe that the question raised 
by the Amendment was not as to the ap- 
pointment of visiting justices generally, 
but as to who were the proper authorities 
to appoint them. Of course, if the hon. 
Member was only illustrating his argu- 
ment in referring to the management of 
the convict prisons, the Committee would 
perhaps be inclined to allow him some 
latitude. 

Mr. WHALLEY was merely advo- 
cating the introduction of a still stronger 
blast of civil life into the recesses of our 
prisons. The right hon. Gentleman, to 
whom special credit was due for the 
anxiety he had always shown to do what 
was right, had been misinformed and 
misled with reference to one case which 
had occurred in our convict prisons. He 
could prove this by the fact that the 
treatment of the prisoner to whom he re- 
ferred had been totally changed. When 
the right hon. Gentleman—and such a 
right hon. Gentleman—had been mis- 
informed and misled it, showed the ne- 
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cessity that existed for securing a proper 
civil supervision of our prisons as contra- 
distinguished from mere official supervi- 
sion. He therefore trusted that the 
Amendment he now moved would be 
accepted. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 25, at the end of the Clause, 
to add the words “ Provided always, That where 
the right of appointing visiting justices or 
visitors of any prison hath heretofore been 
vested in the municipal corporation of any city 
or borough, the right of appointing the visiting 
committee under this Act shall be exercised by 
such municipal corporation and not by the jus- 
tices of such city or borough.” —(Mr. Whalley.) 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 54; 
Noes 258: Majority 199—(Div. List, 
No. 20.) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. PAGET moved, in page 4, line 
27, after ‘‘ Secretary of State ’’ to insert 
‘‘ shall on or before the commencement 
of this Act, make and publish and.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Duties of Visiting Com- 
mittee). 

Sr WALTER BARTTELOT, in 
moving, as an Amendment, the omission 
of the following words :— 

“The visiting committee may from time to 
time (subject to such rules as to rotation or 
otherwise as may be made by the Secretary 
of State) nominate to the Prison Commis- 
sioners persons fit to be admitted into the prison 
service as subordinate officers, and such persons 
shall, in the event of their possessing such quali- 
fications and fulfilling such conditions as may 
from time to time be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State, be appointed to vacancies from time to 
time arising in the prison service,” 


said, that he wished to have omitted 
from the Bill the small amount of pa- 
tronage that had been placed in the 
hands of the visiting justices. His ob- 
jection to the Bill was not on account of 
there being no patronage allowed to the 
magistrates, but toits principle. In the 
debate on the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Devon (Sir John 
Kennaway), the Secretary of State said 
objected to any stringent words being 
placed in the Bill, because he might 
thereby be forced to do certain things 
which he might not wish to do, and 
prevented from doing certain things and 


Mr. Whalley 
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from appointing certain persons he might 
wish to appoint. If that objection ap. 
plied to one portion of the Bill it applied 
equally to another. If they were not to 
have that patronage, and if the discipline 
was to be maintained by the Secretary 
of State and the Commissioners, let them 
have the patronage, and let the Visiting 
magistrates have the important work 
entrusted to them of seeing that pri- 
soners had no complaint to make, but 
let them not have divided responsibility, 
even the small amount of recommending 
persons for this patronage. He observed 
from the Notice Paper that his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Devon (Sir 
John Kennaway) intended to suggest 
that the Secretary of State for War 
should have this patronage. Well, he 
believed that amongst the non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Army there would 
be found as good a class of men to put 
into prison service as could possibly be 
selected, and he hoped that the Home 
Secretary would never lose sight of that 
fact; but, at the same time, it would 
manifestly be unwise to say that no 
other deserving men should be open to 
appointment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE remarked that 
the patronage which it was proposed to 
confer on the visiting committee would 
serve no purpose whatever, except to dis- 
guise the exclusive domination which 
was to be exercised by the Home Secre- 
tary, and to defeat the responsibility he 
proposed to assume. ‘That patronage 
could only operate to the deception of 
the public, and he therefore thoroughly 
concurred in the request that the Justices 
in Quarter Sessions might not be en- 
cumbered with this small patronage. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that he hoped his right hon. 
Friend would announce his consent to 
the Amendment — which was in the 
right direction. The words not only 
possibly created a divided responsibility, 
but were directly surplusage. Under 
restrictions to be imposed by the Secre- 
tary of State the justices were to nomi- 
nate persons to certain subordinate ap- 
pointments. The privilege of recom- 
mending persons to such appointments 
would exist without these words, and 
any Secretary of State would attend to 
recommendations coming from such a 
quarter. As it stood, moreover, the 
clause appeared to give a power of 
nomination which it did not give in 
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effect, because the rules regulating the 
appointments would be in the hands of 
the Prison Commissioners or the Secre- 
tary of State. This part of the clause 
was an unreality, therefore, to which he 
objected. Having given the power to 
the Secretary of State, the less they 
clogged him the better. 

Sr JOHN KENNAWAY said, that 
he could save time by stating his cordial 
agreement with the Amendment of his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Sir Walter 
Barttelot), which, he thought, was ap- 
proved of by the Committee. He thought 
the justices would decline to be burdened 
with this patronage, though he had been 
accused of coveting patronage for them. 
The object of the further Amendment to 
which his hon. and gallant Friend had 
referred was not to tie the hands of the 
Secretary of State as to the persons he 
should appoint, but to offer increased 
inducements to good men to enter the 
Army. It had been found difficult to 
find a class of appointments suited to 
retired soldiers; but if it were known 
that such appointments existed, it would 
add greatly to the inducements which 
the recruiting sergeants had to offer. 

Mr. PEASE supported the Amend- 
ment on the ground that a divided re- 
sponsibility in prison management was 
objectionable. He hoped the Home 
Secretary would keep all these appoint- 
ments in his own hands. The proposal 
of the hon. Member for Devonshire 
could only result in confusion. Those 
who had served in the Navy and in the 
Civil Service were equally as deserving 
as those in the Army. 

Mr. HENLEY hoped the Committee 
would strike out the clause. If they 
wanted a gaol to be well managed they 
must have undivided authority and re- 
sponsibility. The Prison Commissioners 
and the Home Secretary ought to be 
responsible for everything, and then if 
matters did not go well the House would 
know whom to ‘pitch into.” If they 
wanted to scare magistrates from acting 
as visiting justices they would give them 
the duty of inquiring into the doubtful 
qualifications of A, B, or C for these 
situations. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought the Committee would believe 
him when he said that he had not sought 
for any patronage in this Bill that he 
could possibly avoid exercising. The 
clause did not, in his view, create a 
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divided authority. His intention was 
that the visiting justices might send up 
the names of any persons whom they 
thought fit to occupy the position of 
prison warders, and who, after passing 
the ordinary Civil Service examination, 
would be appointed not to any particular 
prison, but to the general prison service 
of the country. He would not, however, 
press that part of the clause, and would 
accept the Amendment, as he was quite 
sure he could get all he wanted without 
the words being embodied in the Bill. 
It was obvious that if any body of visit- 
ing justices recommended a particular 
man for the position of prison warder 
the Home Secretary would only be too 
glad to avail himself of the recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. WHALLEY protested against 
the withdrawal of this Proviso, and the 
adoption of the Amendment. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK did not con- 
sider that soldiers would make good 
warders, and objected to the introduction 
of military discipline into our prisons. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. LEIGHTON moved, in page 5, 
line 17, at end, to add 


‘‘and shall also report as heretofore to the 
court of quarter sessions by which they have 
been appointed.” 


The intention of the Amendment was to 
keep the public informed through an 
unofficial source of the management of 
the prisons. The publicity hitherto ob- 
tained through the quarterly reports of 
the visiting justices to quarter sessions 
was taken away by the Bill. He desired 
to see it restored, so that as far as pos- 
sible the public might be made co- 
operators with the Government in the 
cause of prison reform. Improvements 
had usually originated from outside. 
Moreover, the best way of meeting 
the accusations, frequently unfounded, 
brought against the Government with 
respect to the treatment of prisoners, 
would, be to appeal to the report of un- 
official persons such as the justices com- 
mittee. It was the secrecy of the system 
which gave colour to such charges. As 
long as a large criminal jurisdiction was 
imposed upon the local magistrates, 
they should be kept acquainted with the 
nature of prison discipline, otherwise 
they would be scarcely competent to 
pass just and adequate sentences. Pub- 
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lic discussion on this subject in one of 
the constituted courts of the country, 
such as the court of quarter sessions, 
would strengthen the hands of any Go- 
vernment for good and weaken their 
power for evil. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 5, line 17, at end of the Clause, to 
add the words “and shall also report as here- 
tofore to the court of qparter sessions by which 
they have been appointed.” —(Mr. Leighton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he quite 
concurred in the object of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Shropshire; but he thought he 
had overlooked the circumstance that 
the visiting justices, who hitherto had 
been responsible to the quarter sessions, 
would, under this clause, become instru- 
ments of the Secretary of State, as the 
clause stated that they should only exer- 
cise their functions as justices in such 
manner as the Secretary of State should 
direct. There was nothing in the clause 
to limit the control the Secretary of 
State would have over them. They 
would be responsible to the Secretary of 
State, and to him, they would, of course, 
report. He (Mr. Newdegate) saw that 
it would be unreasonable to make them 
report to the court of quarter sessions, 
to which they would no longer be re- 
sponsible ; but he also saw that the sys- 
tem contemplated by the Bill would be 
one of secrecy, rendering the prisons that 
would be retained oubliettes. Hitherto 
the reports of the visiting justices had 
been published in the courts of quarter 
sessions. There might be objections to 
a double system of reporting ; but there 
would be none to the publication of 
copies of the reports made by these 
justices to the Secretary of State. He 
should therefore move to amend the pro- 
posed Amendment by making it provide 
instead—‘‘ and shall also furnish copies 
of their Reports to the quarter sessions 
by whom they are appointed.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the words 
‘report as heretofore,” and insert the 
words ‘‘ furnish copies of their report,” 
(Ur. Newdegate,)\—instead thereof. 


Mr. ASSHETON OROSS opposed the 
Amendment, both as it stood originally 
and in its altered shape. They had, 
rightly or wrongly, placed these matters 


Mr. Leighton 
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in the hands of the Secretary of State, 
who was responsible to the House, and 
reports were to be made annually to 
Parliament on the state of these prisons. 
The reports of the visiting justices would 
be simply complaints against the officers 
of the prison, but would not contain any 
answer to those complaints. They would 
contain the charges, but nothing more, 
The publication of such reports would be 
unfair and unjust. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was of opinion 
that if the public were to be informed 
in regard to the conduct of prison officials 
there was but one way of doing that— 
by the publication of reports against 
these officials. If the House had any 
hope that this Bill would not give dis- 
satisfaction the original report made to 
the Secretary of State and the answer he 
returned should be produced, so that 
there might be no more secrecy than 
hitherto. Besides, the sentences pro- 
nounced at quarter sessions were not al- 
ways carried out to the full, any more 
than those pronounced by the assize 
courts. This was a necessary incident 
in the present system of prison discipline 
which severely tried the prisoners health. 
There had grown up a system of poli- 
tical trading in the remission of sen- 
tences, which this Bill would increase. 

Mr. ROWLEY HILL was in favour 
of the visiting justices being required to 
report to the authority by whom they 
were appointed. 

Srrk WALTER BARTTELOT said, 
there were many things brought before 
the visiting justices which it was re- 
quisite to keep secret; but there were 
other matters such as the cleanliness, 
good order, and discipline in the gaol, 
as well as whether or not there were any 
complaints. It should be reported by 
the visiting justices to the quarter ses- 
sions particularly so as the quarter ses- 
sions were called upon to appoint the 
visiting committee of justices. 

Mr. DODSON apprehended that un- 
less words were inserted in the Act pro- 
hibiting the visiting justices making re- 
ports to the body appointing them they 
would naturally be entitled, and it would 
be their duty, todo so. At all events, 
the body appointing might require re- 
ports to be made to them. 

Mr. PAGET said, under the Bill the 
Secretary of State would have no power 
to enforce visiting justices doing their 
duty, whereas if there was a quarterly 
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report the Secretary of State would have 
the knowledge that they had or had 
not. Then, again, these reports would 
not only be a great advantage, but 
would give satisfaction out-of-doors. 
If the House was sitting hon. Members 
would have opportunities of putting 
Questions to the Secretary of State with 
reference to the condition of gaols, &e. ; 
but when the House was not sitting 
what means would the public have of 
getting information on such matters, 
unless the visiting justices reported to 
the quarter sessions ? 

Mr. PEASE said, there was nothing 
in the Bill which would prevent the 
visiting justices from reporting to the 
quarter Sessions, but there was a clause 
which required the prison commissioners 
to report annually to the Secretary of 
State, and he was to lay their reports 
before Parliament. He thought the 
publicity they all desired would be ob- 
tained better by the Bill as it stood than 
by the Amendment. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE said, that under 
the clause it was possible for the Secre- 
tary of State to order that the visiting 
justices should not report to quarter 
sessions but to himself. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
could not possibly prevent the visiting 
justices telling their brethren at quarter 
sessions what they saw inside the gaols. 
No doubt they would have their chatter 
about the gaols. [‘‘Oh!”] He begged 
pardon of any hon. Members who were 
justices for that expression; but what 
he meant was that while he could not 
prevent visiting justices reporting what 
they had seen, he could not sanction a 
statutory obligation to report to the 
quarter sessions, for that would imply 
that the quarter sessions had something 
to do with the report, which in fact they 
would not have. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the great thing 
was that the reports would be made 
known in the localities most interested 
in them. He did not find that the 
reports made to that House helped them 
much. They had an illustration in the 
Bulgarian atrocities. How much would 
the House have known about these 
circumstances if there had not been in- 
dependent information? That was a 
particular instance of the uselessness of 
information obtained through official Re- 
ports to the House. He hoped the 
Amendment would be pressed. 
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Mr. HENLEY could not conceive 
anything which would place a court of 
quarter sessions in a worse position than 
that of having a report made to them 
with which they had no jurisdiction to 
deal. But a greater objection to such a 
report would be that, being public, com- 
ments in the public Press might be made 
upon wrong or abuses detailed in it at 
the very moment when the Secretary of 
State might have amended what was 
complained of. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
asked if there was anything in the Bill 
to prohibit the visiting justices from pre- 
senting their reports to the courts of 
quarter sessions? According to his 
view nothing could so prevent them if 
ordered by the court which appointed 
them. On the other hand, to give them 
a statutory direction to report to the 
quarter sessions always when some of 
their reports might be of a confidential 
character to the Secretary of State seemed 
to him unwise. His chief objection to 
the Amendment, however, was that they 
were by this Bill taking away from 
quarter sessions the power of managing 
the prisons, and they could therefore 
take no action upon such a report if 
made to them. As a chairman of quarter 
sessions he would rather that his court 
did not receive a report upon which it 
could take no action. 

Mr. WHITWELL did not see what 
would be the use of reporting to a body 
which would have no power to correct 
abuses or remedy evils. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE urged that there 
was a great deal about these matters 
which the public ought to know; and 
there was nothing in courts of quarter 
sessions—which were still to be entrusted 
with the administration of justice—that 
would make them unfit to be the reci- 
pients of information which he thought 
the House would do wrong if it did not 
insist on their having furnished to them. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK thought the 
Amendment perfectly reasonable, and 
urged the Government to concede it. 

Mr. BIGGAR also supported the 
Amendment. 

Mr. WHALLEY pointed out that 
under the Bill the prisons would be 
placed under the management, to a great 
extent, of Roman Catholic chaplains, 
and thought it was therefore of the utmost 
importance to give the magistrates a 
controlling power. 
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Mr. PARNELL stated that the only 
effect of the Amendment would be to 
ensure immediate and local publicity to 
the reports of the visiting justices. 


Question, ‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the proposed 
Amendment,” put, and negatived. 

Question put, ‘‘That the words ‘ fur- 
nish copies of their report’ be inserted 
after the word ‘also’ in the proposed 
Amendment.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 59; 
Noes 114; Majority 55.—(Div. List, 
No. 21.) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


PART II. 
SUPPLEMENTAL PRovisrons. 


As to Obligation to maintain Prisons. 


Clause 12 (Termination of local obli- 
gation to maintain prisons) agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Compensation to be made 
in place of prison accommodation.) 

Mr. FRESHFIELD moved that the 
time allowed for repaying loans received 
from the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners for the purposes of this section 
should be made 60 instead of 35 years. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH submitted that, 
as 35 years was the limit of the period 
for which prison authorities could now 
borrow, 60 years would be a most un- 
reasonable term, seeing that the loans 
would be made at rates considerably 
lower than the market rates, and he 
hoped the Amendment would not be 
pressed. 

Mr. BRISTOWE thought it would 
tend to a more equitable charge upon 
property if the term was made longer 
than 35 years, but that 60 years might 
be too long. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, 
line 12, to leave out the words “ thirty- 
five,” and insert the word “ fifty,”— 
(Mr. Freshfield,)—instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘thirty 
five’ stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 86; 
Noes 74: Majority 12.—(Div. List, 
No. 22.) 


Clause agreed to. 


{COMMONS} 
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Clause 14 (Compensation to be made 
to prison authorities in respect of accom- 
modation provided for prisoners of some 
other authority). 


Committee. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being: found present, 


Mr. W. HOLMS moved, in page 7, 
line 32, to leave out from beginning of 
Clause to ‘‘ pounds,” in page 8, line 5, 
and insert— 

“Where, at the passing of this Act, any 

prison authority has provided more than sufli- 
cient cell accommodation for the number of 
prisoners belonging thereto, there shall be paid 
to such prison authority, out of money provided 
by Parliament, one hundred and twenty pounds 
in respect of each cell over and above the num- 
ber required for the prisoners of such prison 
authority.” 
As the clause stood at present full com- 
pensation would be-given in some cases 
and in others it would not. In that 
respect it appeared to be at variance 
with the spirit in which the rest of 
the Bill was framed. In Clause 30, 
for instance, it was provided that when 
@ prison was discontinued £120 should 
be paid in respect to the cell accommo- 
dation for each prisoner. And by Clause 
18 prison authorities having insuffi- 
cient prison accommodation of their own 
must pay to the Exchequer for each cell 
provided for their district the sum of 
£120. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, it 
would not be possible to agree to the 
Amendment for several reasons. Under 
the Gaols Act the authorities were all 
bound to have a certain amount of prison 
accommodation. In this Bill great care 
had been taken to put this liability at a 
moderate figure, and taking the daily 
average the maximum amount of ac- 
commodation, and no more, was re- 
quired. In many gaols provision had 
been made for more thaa that maximum, 
and they had to be locally maintained 
and kept up, although some portion of 
the accommodation was useless. Under 
this Bill the local authority would be 
relieved from that charge, and it was 
by no means certain that the State could 
utilize this spare accommodation; and 
if it did there would be the cost of re- 
moval. The fact was, that the local 
authorities must take the rough with the 
smooth, remembering that the State 
was going to provide all the corn and 
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hay which they would otherwise have to 
provide for the maintenance of their re- 
spective white elephants. At the same 
time, compensation would be given 
under the Bill in cases where local autho- 
rities had built gaols upon the under- 
standing that they would accommodate 
the prisoners of a neighbouring autho- 
rity; or where, having more room than 
they wanted, they undertook to lodge 
prisoners from neighbouring towns. 
He did not think it would be right to 
go further than by meeting these two 
cases of hardship, for otherwise the 
State would be saddled with charges 
which would make it impossible for the 
Government to pass the Bill. Asit was, 
some local authorities might not get so 
much as others, but none would lose; 
there would be a gain to all. 

Mr. ROWLEY HILL said, that in 
his district the local authorities would 
have to take all the “rough,” receiving 
none of the ‘‘smooth.”’ Having a larger 
gaol than they themselves needed, they 
took 50 prisoners from Birmingham, but 
they would now lose the benefit of that 
revenue. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Bill would give them the benefit of this 
contract so long as it existed; and 
though it might be only a yearly con- 
tract, yet, if it were intended to be re- 
newed, that intention would be taken 
into consideration in estimating the loss 
suffered by the locality. 

Mr. ROWLEY HILL thought that 
the locality in such a case might fairly 
reckon on receiving from the State £120 
for each of the 50 cells which were in 
excess of local requirements. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE thought it would 
be convenient for the Committee to take 
the discussion at that time, upon an 
Amendment of which he had given No- 
tice, as it was similar to the one under 
consideration, while it provided a safe- 
guard against unreasonable demands 
upon the Treasury, as it proposed— 


“That in case the Prison Commissioners shall 
report to the Secretary of State that the prison 
accommodation is in excess of the probable re- 
quirements of such district, or that the buildings 
are dilapidated or unsuitable, it shall be lawful 
for the Secretary of State to decline to recom- 
mend to the Treasury to make such compensa- 
tion, in whole or in part, as the circumstances of 
the case may demand.” 


The right hon. Gentleman had remarked 
that the local authorities must take the 
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rough with the smooth; but the fact 
was that the rough fell all on one side 
and the smooth on the other. The 
rough fell on those who managed the 
prisons properly, and handed over the 
best gaols to the Government. The 
Government required the cells, but 
would not pay for them; but while 
taking the cells they compelled the local 
authorities to pay for new prisons that 
would be built in other parts of the 
country out of the Imperial taxes. 

Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE said, it 
was an injustice that a prison authority 
should get nothing for unoccupied cells, 
and he asked for an assurance that the 
local authority should not, after handing 
over a prison to the Government, have, 
under Clause 30, to buy it back at the 
pleasure of the Home Secretary at £120 
per cell. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it appeared to 
him that when a good prison had been 
built it was not right to give the autho- 
rities no advantage over the authorities 
of smaller prisons. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said, that his 
Amendment stood first on the Paper, 
although the hon. Member went further 
by his Amendment than he (Mr. Fresh- 
field) did. 

Tue CHAIRMAN called the hon. 
Member to Order, and pointed out that 
the Amendment in question was not 
that of the hon. Member for Worcester 
(Mr. Rowley Hill), but of the hon. 
Member for Paisley (Mr. W. Holms). 
An opportunity would be given for these 
remarks subsequently. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD begged pardon. 
His Amendment was, however, of the 
same character as that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Paisley. 

Mr. W. HOLMS said, that his re- 
ferred only to prison accommodation in 
excess. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said, he did not 
go so far as that. In his borough they 
had promised extra cell accommodation, 
and made a contract with other places to 
take their prisoners. The right hon. 
Gentleman had really received the £120 
referred to from them. What right had 
the Treasury to make a profit out of the 
passing of this Bill ? 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE said, he 
did not think it desirable that the State 
should pay for cells which the Govern- 
ment were not going to use; but, in 
his opinion, they ought to pay for those 
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which were required for the public ser- 
vice. 

Mr. GORST thought the provision 
for deciding the amount of compensation 
was of the most inadequate kind. Un- 
less some Amendment should be made 
in the clause, the Government would be 
doing a most unfair thing, for they would 
take the prison accommodation without 
paying for it. 

Mr. NORWOOD ' said, that he ap- 
proved of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Lancashire(Mr. Hardcastle). 
He doubted whether the contracts were, 
in many cases, definite enough to entitle 
them to compensation under Clause 14. 
In the borough which he represented 
(Hull) £80,000 had been expended in 
the erection of a new gaol, and the 
number of unoccupied cells would be 
about 150. It would be a serious thing 
if the borough should be deprived of 
that amount of accommodation without 
compensation. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER made a few 
observations on the matter, with a view, 
as he said, of saving time when they 
came to the Scotch Prisons Bill. The 
county he represented (Ayrshire) had 
for some considerable time 80 or 90 cells 


in the county prison in excess of its re- 


quirements. ‘The consequence was that 
the Government had sent them from 50 
to 90 Government prisoners in order to 
fill up the prison, and that was done 
under a contract. Some time, however, 
after the introduction of the Bill of last 
year these prisoners were removed—he 
would not say post hoe propter hoc—and the 
contract was in that way broken. The 
county, he held, was entitled to receive 
£120 from the Government for every 
cell in excess of their requirements in 
consequence of the breaking of the con- 
tract. He trusted the Government 
would re-consider the question, and see 
whether they could not do something in 
the direction of the course pointed out 
by the hon. Member (Mr. Holms). 

Sir ANDREW LUSK argued that 
one party to a contract was entitled to 
withdraw from it as well as another, 
and expressed a hope that the Govern- 
ment would not give way, take care of 
the public purse, and not pay for cells 
which were not required. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the object 
of this Amendment was to remedy the 
one-sided arrangement which the Bill 
proposed. They could not make people 


Mr. Cowper-Temple 
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believe that it was fair to make one side 
pay and take a great deal from the other 
and give nothing. This arrangement 
would create a great deal of heartburn- 
ing. He would, therefore, suggest that 
the Government should have nothing to 
do either with paying or receiving, but 
they should take the whole of the prisons 
into their own hands as they stood. It 
was, he added, the small boroughs which, 
generally speaking, would have to pay, 
and they would be put to considerable 
inconvenience by an arrangement which 
seemed to proceed on the principle of 
‘* Heads I win, tails you lose.” 

Mr. DODSON said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would not be induced to hastily 
recede from the position they had taken 
up upon this matter. He thought that 
the proposition of the Government as it 
stood was a fair one for the protection 
of the interests of the public at large. 
If a prison authority had provided a 
slight margin of accommodation beyond 
its actual need it had done no more than 
its duty, and if any prison authorities 
happened to have provided a much 
greater amount of cell accommodation 
than was likely to be required in the 
course of several years, he did not see 
why the country should be called upon 
to compensate them because they chose 
to overbuild. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he could not agree 
with the remarks of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just spoken. Suppose 
the prison authorities in a town of 
100,000 inhabitants to have made 
reasonable provision for the next three, 
four, five, or even ten years, were they 
to be mulcted on account of the precau- 
tion they had adopted ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the point involved was one 
of some little difficulty because of the 
rather complicated nature of the ar- 
rangement proposed, the substance of 
which was that the Government should 
take out of the hands of the local autho- 
rities those prisons which, having built, 
they had to maintain. Such an arrange- 
ment would be very favourable to the 
local authorities: They were now 
charged with maintaining a certain 
number of prisoners, and for the future 
these would be taken from their hands 
by the State. Then arose the question 
with regard to those places in which the 
prison accommodation required by law 
had not been provided, and it was said 
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that it would be very hard and unfair 
that those persons who had not borne 
their fair share of the burden should be 
relieved from the charge they were now 
put to in order to find accommodation 
elsewhere for their prisoners, they not 
having complied with the provisions of 
the law. Well, the Bill provided that 
such authorities should be charged at 
the rate of £120 for each cell they ought 
to have built and had not built. Then 
came the question as to the local autho- 
rities who had provided morethan the law 
required and had greater accommoda- 
tion than they could themselves use. If 
they used that surplus accommodation, 
it must be by contract or arrangement 
with other local authorities, or possibly 
with the Government, and it was but 
fair that if they were receiving the 
benefit of those extra accommodations 
they should be compensated for what 
they lost, and in respect of the benefit 
of which they would be deprived. They 
had expended, perhaps borrowed, a large 
sum of money to build a commodious 
prison, and it was not all pure loss, as 
they received a rent for such portion of 
it as was not required for their own dis- 
trict. It was perfectly fair that com- 
pensation should be made in such cases 
in respect of the contracts or arrange- 
ments made. Such was the intention of 
his right hon. Friend and the Treasury, 
and if it was not clearly expressed in the 
Bill, it ought to be made clear. There 
remained the case of prison authorities 
who had built beyond the requirements 
of their own districts and did not make 
use of their extra accommodation, and 
the question was whether they were en- 
titled to compensation in respect of such 
unused extra accommodation. Well, if 
the local authority had decidedly over- 
built itself, and provided that which it 
was not likely to want or to use for a 
considerable time, it would be difficult 
to say that they were for that provision 
entitled to compensation. On the other 
hand, in the case of a local authority 
which having regard to the rapid growth 
of their district had made provision not 
only for the present time, but for some 
years to come—there the State would 
come into possession of a prison which 
from the accommodation it afforded 
might save the cost of building another 
prison. They had therefore to consider 
a case of equity on the part of the State 


as well as the case of the prison autho- 
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rity. It was one not free from difficulty, 
but the difficulty ought to be met in an 
equitable manner. He did not think, 
however, that the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Paisley (Mr. W. Holms) 
was one which would entirely meet the 
case. The hon. Member had gone much 
too roughly to work, and the effect of 
carrying into effect what he desired 
would be to land the State in a very 
considerable expenditure—an expendi- 
ture which, in many instances, the State 
would have no right to bear. On the 
other hand, there was something in the 
proposal which his hon. Friend the 
Member for Lancashire (Mr. Hardcastle) 
had on the Paper which deserved more 
careful consideration. It made a dis- 
tinction between the case in which the 
local authority made proper provision 
for its immediate wants and for some 
time to come, and of the case where the 
accommodation was unreasonably exces- 
sive or unsuitable. The Amendment of 
his hon. Friend certainly contained one 
word to which he must take exception, 
and which he would like to see altered. 
He thought that in that portion of the 
Amendment which referred to the num- 
ber of cells required for ‘‘ the average 
daily number of prisoners,” the word 
“average” should be struck out, and 
the word ‘‘maximum ”’ substituted. The 
substitution was suggested because the 
local authorities were clearly bound by 
law to find accommodation for the maxi- 
mum number. Upon the whole, look- 
ing at the matter from an equitable 
point of view, and considering the posi- 
tion in this matter of the Treasury, the 
State, and the prison authorities, he 
should be prepared to accept the Amend- 
ment if the change which he had just 
indicated were made upon it. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE said, he had 
taken the ‘‘average’’ because it was 
the principle adopted throughout in the 
Bill, and it should be remembered that 
the maximum number might have been 
reached through exceptional circum- 
stances. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS pointed out 
that it was not merely the average, but 
the maximum number of prisoners the 
local authority was bound to provide 
for. 

Mr. W. HOLMS preferred ‘“ average ”’ 
number to ‘‘maximum” number. If 
the policy of the Government was to 
undertake the management of the prisons 
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of this country, they ought to take over 
all the prisons, except those that were 
dilapidated or unsuitable. 

Tue CHAIRMAN suggested that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member should 
be withdrawn, in order that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hard- 
castle) might be put. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HARDCASTLE moved, in page 
6, line 28, after the word ‘“ pounds,” to 
insert the words— 


‘* And where a prison authority has provided 
a prison of its own more than adequate for the 
accommodation of the prisoners belonging to 
such authority, it shall be entitled to receive, 
out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, 
compensation to the extent of one hundred and 
twenty pounds in respect of each cell provided 
in such prison over and above the number of 
cells required for the average daily number of 
prisoners maintained at the expense of such 
authority in its own prison during the five years 
immediately preceding the first day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven : 
Provided always, That in case the Prison Com- 
missioners shall report to the Secretary of State 
that the prison accommodation is in excess of 
the probable requirements of such district, or 
that the buildings are dilapidated or unsuitable, 
it shall be lawful for the Secretary of State to 
decline to recommend to the Treasury to make 
such compensation, in whole or in part, as the 
circumstances of the case may demand.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rox EXCHE- 
QUER said, it would be his duty at 
the proper time to move that the word 
‘‘maximum’”’ be substituted for the 
word ‘ average.” 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
had first an Amendment to propose— 
namely, to insert the words “not more 
than”’ before the words ‘‘ one hundred 
and twenty pounds.” 

Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE said, 
that if all these provisoes were to be in- 
serted, it would be made so difficult for 
the prison authorities to get anything, 
that he doubted whether they would re- 
ceive any compensation at all. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Amendment only applied to gaols kept 
by the Secretary of State, and not to 
those which he might take and after- 
wards give up. 


Amendment (Lord Frederick Cavendish), 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. Holms 
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Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the 
word ‘‘average,” in line 7, and insert 
the word “ maximum,”—( Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, )—instead thereof. 


Mr. GREGORY doubted whether it 
would be necessary to retain either the 
word ‘average ” or “‘ maximum.” 

Mr. WALTER saw a difficulty in 
using either word taken by itself. He 
would suggest, by way of compromise, 
that the average should be the average 
of the maximum of the previous five 
years. If the word maximum were 
taken, it might destroy the claim of the 
gaol authorities to any compensation 
whatever. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had founded his argument in favour 
of the word maximum upon the fact 
that it was the duty of the prison autho- 
rities to provide as much prison accom- 
modation as was required. But suppose 
a riot broke out in the neighbourhood. 
The prison might then be overcrowded, 
and might not be able to contain the 
number of prisoners who might be com- 
mitted. According to the Amendment, 
the prison authorities were to receive 
£120 for each cell provided above the 
‘maximum’ number of prisoners—that 
very maximum having been caused 
by the accidental overcrowding of the 
prison. He therefore suggested that 
the average should be fixed on the 
maximum number of the prisoners 
maintained during the five preceding 
years. 

Mx. J. G. TALBOT believed it was 
the duty of a prison authority to pro- 
vide all the accommodation that could 
be required in any emergency ; and this 
was done in his own county, so that the 
prisons were equal to the demands made 
upon them in the hop-picking season. 
The Government met them fairly by 
giving them compensation for all the 
accommodation beyond their maximum 
requirements, and this was all they could 
reasonably expect. 

Mr. WHALLEY complained that the 
House had been misled in passing the 
second reading of the Bill, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had now thrown over 
the calculations upon which he based his 
case, and the bribe offered to the local 
prison authorities had been increased 
at each successive stage of the con- 
sideration of the provisions in Com- 
mittee. 
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Question put, ‘“‘ That the word ‘ ave- 
rage’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 83; 
Noes 199: Majority 116.—(Div. List, 
No. 23.) 


Word ‘‘ maximum ” there inserted. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Allowance to be made to 
prison authority in respect of uncom- 
pleted prison) agreed to. 


As to Contracts and Debts. 


Clause 16 (General saving of rights of 
creditors) agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Determination of contracts 
between prison authorities) agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Existing debts to be de- 
frayed by prison authorities) agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Provision as to continuing 
contracts). 

Mr. HAYTER moved, in page 8, 
line 12, at end, to add— 

‘‘and where such contract or dealing shall 

result in a debt or obligation to be wholly paid 
or discharged after the commencement of this 
Act, such debt or obligation shall be paid or 
discharged out of moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
supplement what seemed an omission in 
the clause, which only provided for con- 
tracts commencing before and termi- 
nating after the commencement of the 
Act, and which accordingly distributed 
the obligation between the prison autho- 
rity and the Imperial Exchequer. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS remarked 
that the prison authority was bound to 
provide a gaol free from all obligations 
or charges, but said that he would look 
into the matter before the Report, and 
was willing that, if necessary, the clause 
should be amended in the direction in- 
dicated by the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


As to Classification and Commitment of 
Prisoners. 

Clause 20 (Confinement of prisoners 
before and during trial). 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN proposed to 

add at the end of the clause a series of 
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provisoes to the effect that persons on 
remand or committed for trial should be 
subject to such restraint only as was re- 
quisite to secure their attendance; that 
they should retain possession of money, 
papers, &c., under their control at the 
time of their arrest, unless the same con- 
stituted evidence of the charge; that a 
schedule of those articles should be made 
out by the police, and that the counsel of 
such persons should have free access to 
them at all times. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the Amendments of which the hon. 
Member (Mr. Sheridan) had given No- 
tice, although they might be held to be 
in some degree germane to the subject- 
matter of the clause, were in fact a 
series of fresh clauses, and could be 
more conveniently discussed as new 
clauses moved at the end of the Bill; 
but, though the practice was incon- 
venient of taking such clauses in the 
middle of the Bill, he considered it his 
duty, if they were pressed, to put them. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS explained 
that although he did not think it would 
be wise to put a set of tabulated rules in 
such an Act of Parliament, yet he had 
taken the precaution when he introduced 
the Bill to insert a clause (Clause 35) 
enabling the Secretary of State to deal 
with the matters now in question. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, it was 
a fundamental principle of the law of 
England that a man was presumed inno- 
cent until he was found guilty. This 
involved a great Constitutional principle 
that ought not to be left to the discretion 
of any Minister of the Crown or any one 
else. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that as 
tothe use ofthe words‘‘criminal prisoner,” 
they were taken from the Gaol Act of 
1865. By the rules laid down under 
that Act a person was not to be treated 
as such until after his conviction. 

Mr. MACDONALD considered the 
law as it now stood an outrageous attack 
on the liberty of the subject. Persons 
charged with offences were detained and 
subjected to the greatest indignity. As 
had been clearly shown, a man was 
bound to be held innocent till he was 
proved to be guilty. In this country he 
was really treated as guilty till he proved 
that he was free of crime. He held 
that mere detention was all that the 
Government could fairly claim. Why 
should a man be deprived of light and 
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heat because he was charged with an 
offence? Why should he be compelled 
to sleep on boards or be degraded in any 
way? The time of the person charged 
was in many instances valuable to him. 
Was it not sufficient to make him lose 
that without any remedy? On the other 
side of the Atlantic such persons enjoyed 
every comfort and convenience they de- 
sired. He thought the Committee was 
much indebted to the hon. Member for 
Dudley for moving this Amendment, and 
others in the same direction, which he 
hoped the hon. Member would press to 
a division. 

Dr. KENEALY said, he quite agreed 
with the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald). It was a 
scandal and a disgrace to the law of the 
country that a man should be treated as 
a prisoner whilst yet unconvicted of 
crime. There was no such term known 


to the law as “criminal prisoner” to 
denote a prisoner not convicted of crime, 
and it was not because they slipped, in- 
advertently no doubt, into the Act of 
1865, that they should be continued now. 
The Home Secretary proposed to have 
— to frame rules for these purposes, 


ut it was to be at his discretion, and to 
that he objected. He hoped the utmost 
resistance would be offered to this Bill 
of despotism and centralization, which 
was in distinct violation of our ancient 
privileges, for which the Home Secre- 
tary, though a learned lawyer, did not 
seem to have much respect. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS thought 
that if hon. Members would look at the 
Schedule of the Act of 1865 they would 
find that a good deal of misapprehension 
existed on this subject. There were 
rules given in that Schedule with regard 
to the treatment of unconvicted prisoners. 
It was there laid down that such pri- 
soners were to be kept, before trial, 
apart from the other prisoners; that 
they were to be at liberty, under certain 
restrictions, to procure food, clothing, 
and other necessaries for themselves ; 
that they might, if they so desired, wear 
a prison dress, and might be required to 
do it if their own was insufficient, but 
such dress was to be of a different colour 
from that of the convicted prisoners; 
and that they were to have the option of 
working, but were not to be compelled 
to do any labour with the exception of 
cleaning their own cells, which, how- 
ever, they might employ some one else 


Mr. Macdonald 
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to do, and as to most of the prisoners it 
must be borne in mind that they were 
of a class who thought the work of 
cleaning no hardship. There were rules 
also to the effect that due provision 
should be made for the admission of 
visitors, and for enabling the prisoners 
to carry on correspondence, regard being 
always had to such restrictions as the 
interests of justice rendered necessary, 
What he now wanted to do was to relax 
some of the rules, and this he would 
have power to do under Clause 35. 

Mr. GOLDSMID urged that the right 
hon. Gentleman should follow the pre- 
cedent he had referred to himself — 
namely, the Prisons Act, and embody in 
a Schedule to this Bill his amended rules 
for the treatment of prisoners before 
trial. That would be much better than 
that he should take the power to make 
what regulations he pleased without re- 
ference to Parliament. There was no 
matter on which there was a stronger 
feeling out-of-doors. 

Mr. Serseantr SIMON said, every- 
body gave the right hon. Gentleman 
credit for his desire to pass a just and 
equitable measure, but this was a mat- 
ter which should not be left to the 
wisdom, or it might be to chance or 
the caprice of prison authorities. He, 
therefore, agreed with the remarks that 
had just been made. He remembered 
the case of a gentleman—a clergyman 
from Germany, a few years ago, who 
was charged with a murder upon evi- 
dence of the most unreliable kind, and 
which was completely disproved. Yet 
that gentleman, who was not even com- 
mitted for trial, but only remanded while 
the inquiry was going on, had been 
subjected to the grossest indignities. 
All this had been done with these rules in 
existence, and what might not be done 
without rules? [Mr. Asseron Cross: 
You may appeal to Parliament.] Yes, 
undoubtedly ; and what would they get 
by it? They would have to wait until 
the whole thing had passed from me- 
mory, and at best be content with an 
explanation from a Home Secretary, 
but as to redress there would be none. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER suggested 
that the term “criminal prisoner” ought 
not to be allowed to remain, when the 
persons to whom it was applied were in 
many cases not criminals. It was all 
very well for the Home Secretary to say 
they might buy what comforts they 
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wished ; but how about those who were 
unable to do so? 

Mr. J. COWEN said, they treated 
political prisoners with greater harsh- 
ness than any other nation of Europe 
did. The hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. O’Sullivan) had been arrested on 
suspicion and detained for some months 
on suspicion of Fenianism, and was then 
discharged. He was handcuffed for some 
days, however. 

Mr. W. GORDON said, that question 
was not the one before the House. Under 
the 35th section the Secretary of State 
had the power to do certain acts, but 
they must be in mitigation of the former 
statute. 

Coronet MURE said, that the rules 
of the Act of 1865 had been found insuf- 
ficient to protect unconvicted prisoners 
from great suffering and abuse. As 
rules had been laid down in the Act of 
1865, would it not be right to introduce 
better rules in the Bill now under dis- 
cussion ? 

Mr. PAGET pointed out that in the 
first schedule of the Prisons Act of 1865 
it was distinctly laid down that no pri- 
soners should be put in irons except in 
cases of ‘‘ urgent necessity.” No Act of 
Parliament could say more than that, 
and he hoped, therefore, that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not attempt to 
lay down any rule in this Act for the 
treatment of prisoners. 

Mr. GOLDNEY thought it inexpe- 
dient to re-enact the hard-and-fast lines 
that used to tie the hands of the Home 
Secretary. 

Mr. DILLWYN hoped that the rules 
would be put in the Schedule. He ob- 
jected to discretion being given to the 
Home Secretary with regard to the 
treatment of criminals. 

Mr. WHALLEY moved that the 
Chairman report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Whalley.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS called the 
attention of the Committee to the fact 
that hon. Members had not been dis- 
cussing the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Dudley (Mr. Sheridan), but 
whether certain rules should be put into 
the Schedule or not. The rules of 1865 
were very carefully drawn up, and he 
was not asking for the slightest addi- 
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tional power. He would recommend 
the hon. Member for Dudley to adopt 
the recommendation of the Chairman 
and withdraw his Amendment, in order 
to bring it in at a subsequent time. 

Mr.WHALLEY said, he rose to Order. 
They were not discussing the question be- 
fore the Committee, but another question. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Question 
before the Committee was that the 
Chairman report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, that how- 
ever mild the rules might be when they 
were read, yet in actual practice they 
were very harsh. He would read an 
extract from the leading journal, The 
Times, upon the treatment of Dr. Hessel, 
who was some years ago subjected to the 
indignity of a convicted offender on a 
charge of murder, although nothing had 
been proved against him. The hon. 
Member was proceeding accordingly, 
when— 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked whether 
an hon. Member was in Order in reading 
from a newspaper ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, an hon. 
Member was not strictly in Order in 
reading from a newspaper, but Mem- 
bers were allowed to read extracts from 
books, newspapers, and other documents. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN would re- 
mind the House that Dr. Hessel, on 
very slight evidence of identification, 
was subjected to the degradation of a 
criminal. He was stripped, washed, 
searched, put into a cold cell, supplied 
with a board for his bed and another for 
his chair, and was obliged to wash and 
scrub his cell. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that if the 
debate were adjourned he would prove 
that the Secretary of State had refused 
to relax the rule in the case of a very 
notable prisoner. He was prepared to 
show that in that case measures were 


taken to prevent that man preparing 
his defence. Sehr of “‘Name.”] The 


person he referred to was one of the 
witnesses in the Tichborne trial, and he 
charged the Judge who tried that man 
with partiality in a corrupt administra- 
tion of justice. [‘‘Oh, oh! 0 

Coronet MURE rose to Order. He 
desired to know whether the hon. Mem- 
ber was in Order in charging Mr. Justice 
Brett with corruption and partiality in 
the administration of justice on a Mo- 
tion to report Progress ? 
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Dr. KENEALY submitted that in 
that House any hon. Member was en- 
titled to challenge the public conduct of 
any paid officer of the Crown. 

Tue CHAIRMAN observed that he 
understood the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had risen to Order in consequence 
of the observations which had been 
made being irrelevant to the Motion to 
report Progres. If his opinion were 
asked whether an hén. Member was en- 
titled in his place to challenge the con- 
duct of any public official he was bound 
to say that he knew of no rule to pre- 
vent it; but he must add that the ob- 
servations made were not relevant to 
the Question before the Committee. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he did not 
wish to impute anything, personal to 
Mr. Justice Brett. He was when called 
to Order quoting from a letter he had 
written to the Secretary of State, in 
which, as a magistrate and a deputy- 
lieutenant for three counties, he stated 
that either the Judge was not entitled 
to public confidence or he (Mr. Whal- 
ley) was not fit to be a magistrate. 

Smk WILLIAM FRASER thought 
the opportunity a fitting one to deal 
with this question, and he hoped a 
clause would be inserted in the Bill 
which would afford a distinct ameliora- 
tion of the treatment of unconvicted 
prisoners under remand. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS suggested 
that the hon. Member for Dudley should 
lay on the Table, in the form of a Sche- 
dule to the Bill, the regulations which 
he thought should be established for 
the treatment of unconvicted prisoners. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. PARNELL objected to the House 
being called upon to go into Committee 
after half-past 12 o’clock. He thought 
that no Business ought to be taken after 
that hour, and begged to move the ad- 
journment of the debate, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Parnell.) 


Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER explained that the Bill was 
simply formal. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he objected to the 
system of taking Business after half- 
past 12. He had no objection to the 
Committee being taken; but he wished 
an understanding to be arrived at under 
which Members might be allowed to go 
home after half-past 12. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would with- 
draw his Motion, but he thought the 
Bill might have been put on the Paper 
earlier and taken before this hour. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Ways ann Means—considered in Com- 


mittee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the Service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1877, the sum of £350,000 be granted out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


OPEN SPACES (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
(Mr. Whalley, Mr. Morgan Lloyd, Sir George 
Bowyer.) 

[BILL 62.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Whalley.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, that it was too 
late to go into Committee then, and 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, the 
measure had passed a second reading, 
and was a Bill which did not affect the 
Irish Members at all. He thought it 
was a good Bill for the metropolis, and 
hoped the Motion for Adjournment 
would not be persisted in, 
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Mr. MELDON said, it was utterly 
impossible for any private Member to 
et a Bill through, however important. 
if any large number opposed it of 
course it would not proceed ; but if only 
one Member did he thought it ought 
to be allowed to go on. 

Mr. J. COWEN thought that they 
were pressing the Rule too harshly. He 
hoped the Amendment would be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS observed, 
that the Bill was a very simple one, and 
was likely to work beneficially in the 
case of a large number of people. He 
hoped it would be allowed to pass 
through Committee. It would only take 
a few minutes. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 2nd March 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Brrts—First Reading— 
Exoneration of Charges* (16); Contingent 
Remainders * (17) ; Bankruptcy Law Amend- 
ment * (18). 


EXONERATION OF CHARGES BILL [1H.L. ] 


(No. 16.) A Bill to amend the Acts 17th and 
18th Vict. chap. 113. and 30th and 31st Vict. 
chap. 69.; And also, 


CONTINGENT REMAINDERS BILL [1H.L. | 
(No. 17.) A Bill to amend the Law as to 
contingent remainders : 

Were severally presented by The Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR; read 1°, 


BANKRUPTCY LAW AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. | 

A Bill to consolidate and amend the Law 
relating to Bankruptcy—Was presented by The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR; read 1*. (No. 18.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


VOL, COXXXIT. [rump sErizs. | 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 2nd March, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Ways anp Means—considered 
in Committee—Resolution [March 1] reported. 
Pusuic Brrts—Resolution | March 1] reported— 
Ordered—First Reading—Consolidated Fund 
(£350,000) *. 

Ordered—First Reading—Assistant County Sur- 
veyors (Ireland) * oe 

Select Committee — Ecclesiastical Offices and 
Fees * [12], nominated. 

Committee—Report—F orfeiture Relief * [60]. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH 
COAST RAILWAY (VARIOUS POWERS) 
BILL (by Order). 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’ 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months, said, he did so on the 
ground that it proposed a serious inter- 
ference with Mitcham Common. Some 
nine years ago the House had given the 
promoters of railway schemes proposing 
to appropriate portions of the com- 
mons near London, a salutary lesson by 
refusing, in several instances, to read 
their Bills a second time, and from that 
day till now there had not been a single 
proposal of this kind; but either those 
lessons had been forgotten, or a new 
generation of railway engineers had 
sprung up who were not aware of the 
fact. He asked the House to give rail- 
way companies of the present day a 
similar lesson ; and he was sure, if it 
did so, that nothing would be heard for 
many years to come of valuable lands 
near the metropolis, which were used as 
recreation grounds by the people, being 
encroached upon in such a way. There 
were two private Bills before the House 
this Session proposing to cut up com- 
mons in the neighbourhood of London, 
and also schemes for turning parts of 
both Mitcham and Barnes Commons 
into sewage farms. That, he thought, 
was an additional reason for having 
recourse to the policy he proposed. In 
the case of Mitcham Common, it might 
be said by the promoters of the scheme 
that the Common was not much fre- 
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quented; but the railway companies 
thought differently, for those companies 
had recently let out their bridges already 
existing upon the Common to advertising 
agents, and soon they would be covered 
with advertisements. What the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Company pro- 
posed to do was to make a short cut across 
the Common, which would absorb eight 
acres of land and inclose about 12 acres 
more between their lines, and cut them 
off from the rest of the Common; this 
would seriously endanger the best part 
of the Common, if not practically destroy 
its use. Mitcham Common was only 73 
miles from the centre of London, and 
was one of the most useful commons 
within reach of the metropolis. It was 
very much frequented on holidays by 
people coming from London. No doubt 
he might be asked why should not the 
Bill be sent to a Select Committee? The 
reason why not was this— Neither a 
member of the public, nor the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, as the repre- 
sentative of the public, would have a 
locus standi before a Select Committee. 
Mitcham Common was not within the 
limits of the metropolitan area. Only 
some one whose property was proposed 
to be taken would have a locus standi 
before a Select Committee, and, there- 
fore, any opposition must come from 
residents in the vicinity, but there were 
only a small proportion of those who 
would be affected by the scheme. It 
might also be said by the company that 
the present curve was dangerous. He 
had himself seen express trains rounding 
it within a few days at a speed of 15 or 
20 miles an hour, and he believed that 
no accident had occurred there since the 
existence of the line ; but if they thought 
that, surely there were other means of 
making alterations than by this scheme. 
If the company would withdraw that 
portion of the Bill which referred to 
Mitcham Common, he would not object 
to the other portions. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving his Amend- 
ment. 

Sir HENRY PEEK, as Representa- 
tive of that part of the county, seconded 
the proposal for the rejection of the 
scheme, which was opposed by many 
residents in the neighbourhood. Instead 
of, as had been alleged, trains being 
restricted to 15 miles an hour for con- 
siderations of safety, double that speed 
was not infrequent. 


Ur, Shaw Lefevre 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,’”’ end at the end of the 


Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Mr. LAING explained that the Bill 
was an omnibus Bill, comprising a va- 
riety of small objects, among which was 
a scheme which the company proposed 
to carry out at a cost of £150,000, not 
for their own pecuniary benefit, but for 
the safety and convenience of the public. 
The line at that part was at present very 
dangerous, entering the Common and 
leaving it by equally sharp curves. It 
was on a similar curve on the level that 
accidents were continually occurring. It 
had been said that several of the resi- 
dents petitioned against the Bill; but a 
meeting was held the other day, presided 
over by a gentleman who, he believed, 
was opposed to the scheme, and a Peti- 
tion in favour of the scheme was drawn 
up and signed by an equally great num- 
ber as had objected to it. Indeed, he 
believed that when the matter had been 
explained to them several of those who 
had been opposed to the proposal turned 
completely round. It had been said that 
the Company refused to hear witnesses 
against the Bill; but with regard to a 
Petition which had been lodged by the 
vicar, churchwardens, and residents of 
the district praying to be heard by coun- 
sel against the Bill, he was prepared to 
pledge himself on behalf of the Company 
that no opposition would be made to the 
locus standi of those parties. Under these 
circumstances, he must protest against 
the House deciding the question upon a 
canvas instituted out-of-doors, instead 
of allowing the Bill to go before a Com- 
mittee upstairs, by whom it would be 
decided upon its merits. 

Mr. COWPER - TEMPLE opposed 
the second reading of the Bill. He said, 
railway companies were tempted to 
take commons in preference to private 
lands defended by owners. The public 
who used them for recreation could not 
appear before a Committee, and could 
get no redress unless the House would 
consider the case of the public on 
the second reading. The convenience 
sought for the railway was not com- 
mensurate with the amount of injury 
inflicted, and might be secured in ano- 
ther way. 

Mr. RAIKES said,thatheshould bethe 
last man to alienate a recreation ground 
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near the metropolis from the public, and 
though the opposition to the Bill ina 
certain sense was based upon public 

ounds, so far it was right; but he con- 
Taasol that the hon. Gentleman who had 

roposed the rejection of the Bill (Mr. 
Bhaw Lefevre) had not convinced him, 
or made out a case which would justify 
the House in proceeding to extremities. 
The wisest course would be to allow the 
Bill to go to a Select Committee where 
its merits would be dispassionately dis- 
cussed. The principle laid down for 
the rejection of the Bill was a very 
dangerous one. It was that commons 
were to be treated as sacro sancti land— 
a theory which attached to no other de- 
scription of property in the country; 
and they were called upon to do for this 
Common what they would refuse to sanc- 
tion if it were proposed with reference to 
churches, schools, or any other kind of 
public or private property. Moreover, 
it was to be borne in mind that the ne- 
cessities of the metropolis were pressing, 
and that the Railway Company ought to 
heard in explanation of their position, 
especially as they urged that they had a 
good case to submit. The present line 
was a dangerous one, which it was pro- 
posed under the Bill to alter and im- 

rove, and the question could be fairly 
ought out between the gentlemen com- 
moners whose rights were involved and 
the Railway Company before a Select 
Committee. They were practically asked 
to say that they would not allow any 
metropolitan company to cross any com- 
mon in the vicinity of London. It was 
said by the opponents of the Bill that 
this was a poor man’s question ; but it 
seemed to him that those who wished 
the scheme rejected were mainly the re- 
spectable residents. Finally, he hoped 
the House would refuse to listen to the 
opposition, because, if this were a new 
line and its promoters proposed to lay 
down a sharp curve on the level, such as 
existed at Mitcham, he would insist 
— the clause being taken out of the 

ill. 

Mr. FAWCETT denied that those 
who opposed the second reading of the 
Bill wished to lay down any such prin- 
ciple as had been referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Committees ; 
and if the House was not to oppose 
second readings of Bills of this character, 
its being asked to read Bills a second 
time was a mere farce, It was said that 
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the opponents of this Bill held peculiar 
views. He had listened to hear what 
those peculiar views were, and he dis- 
peal that the public had a valuable 
right and interest in these commons. 
That was all they contended for. If 
this Bill were simply dealing with the 
property of private persons, he should 
not for a single moment oppose the mea- 
sure, but that was not the case here. It 
was not simply a question of opposition 
of the 57 private gentlemen-commoners 
who resided in the neighbourhood, for the 
Bill affected the whole of the metropolis 
of the present day and those of all time 
hereafter, and however magnanimous it 
was in the Chairman of this Railway 
Company to offer to give any of these 
residents permission to be heard by the 
Select Committee, he maintained that 
the public had no Jocus standi before such 
a Committee, and they, after all, were 
the parties most directly interested in 
the rejection of the scheme. He did not 
wish to throw any obstacles in the way 
of the Railway Company carrying out 
any necessary improvement for the 
benefit of the public, but it had not been 
shown that if these schemes were re- 
jected the Company could not equally 
well attain their object by other means. 
When, however, he came to another 
consideration, a great deal of light was 
thrown upon the proposal. The Com- 
pany proposed to absorb eight and a-half 
acres of valuable ground near the me- 
tropolis, within eight miles of Charing- 
cross, and what compensation did they 
offer? Why apaltry £1,000. That, in 
his opinion, exposed the whole secret of 
the thing. Ifthe Company had carried 
their line across the property of private 
persons they would have to pay as much 
as 5, 6, or even £7,000 an acre for the 
ground, and he hoped the House would 
not encourage the proposal. 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
he did not see any reason for treating 
the Bill in an exceptional manner to those 
generally brought before the House. 
The Bill proposed to deal with a most 
objectionable, if not a dangerous level- 
crossing which was on a common, and 
that crossing must either be dealt 
with in the manner proposed or not at 
all, and the Bill must be discussed with 
that view. It would be most exceptional 
if upon a point of the kind urged by the 
opponents of the Bill they were to refuse 
it a second reading. 
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Mr. CUBITT said, he was in the 
habit of travelling by this railway, and, 
in the interests of many of his consti- 
tuents, he felt bound to say that the 
present arrangements involved consider- 
able danger to travellers. He should 
vote, therefore, for the second reading, 
as the question was one which ought to 
be decided, not by the House, but by a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. R. SMYTH observed that there 
existed at least one case—that of the 
Northern Railway of Ireland Bill of last 
Session—in which a Railway Bill had 
been rejected on second reading. 

Mr. HERMON must, if there was a 
division, vote against the second reading, 
because the Company did not propose to 
restore any of the ground which they 
had already taken away by their en- 
croachment on the Common. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA observed 
that the Northern Railway of Ireland 
Bill was allowed to go before a Select 
Committee, and was afterwards rejected 
on the third reading. 

Mr. R. SMYTH adhered to his state- 
ment that the Irish Bill to which he had 
alluded was refused a second reading by 
that House. 


Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 143; Noes 
100: Majority 43.—(Div. List, No. 24.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—LIGHTHOUSE 
IN MORTE BAY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MORLEY asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If it is a fact that 
the Corporation of the Trinity House 
has decided to erect a Lighthouse on 
Bull Point, in the Bristol Channel; if it 
is a fact that the Nautical and Mercan- 
tile authorities, the Dock and Harbour 
Boards and the Channel Pilots have 
strongly recommended that such Light- 
house should be erected on Morte Stone 
in preference; if it be a fact that the 
shipping interest has expressed its 
willingness to pay the higher rates of 
toll which might be rendered necessary 
by the larger expenditure on the erec- 
tion at Morte Stone, the Board of Trade 
having raised no objection to the large 
outlay; and supposing the facts to be as 
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above stated, would the President of the 
Board of Trade use his influence to have 
the decision changed ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: It is 
the fact, Sir, that the Corporation of 
Trinity House have decided to erect a 
lighthouse on Bull Point in the Bristol 
Channel. The Chambers of Commerce 
at Bristol, Cardiff, and Southampton, 
the Bristol Docks Committee, and the 
shipping interest at Bideford, have ex- 
pressed an opinion to me that Morte 
Stone is a preferable site; but no other 
Bodies, as seems suggested in the Ques- 
tion. The shipping interest represented 
by the Bodies I have named, are willing 
to pay the higher rate of tolls which will 
be necessary if Morte Stone were adop- 
ted; but they represent a comparatively 
small proportion of the entire trade who 
will have to pay light dues for this light. 
The Board of Trade were distinctly told 
by the Elder Brethren that even if they 
had approved the larger expenditure, 
the Trinity House would nevertheless 
adhere to their selection of Bull Point 
as the site which in their opinion is the 
best, both for outward and homeward 
bound ships. The Board of Trade have 
no power to interfere with the Trinity 
House in their selection of sites for light- 
houses, or to impose plans upon them; 
and I therefore cannot undertake to use 
influence which I do not possess. I will 
only say that I know that the Trinity 
House, who are unexceptionable judges 
of a question like this, have taken 
every means of judging fully and fairly 
in this case. 

Mr. MORLEY gave Notice that he 
would, on a early day, call the attention 
of the House to the subject. 


CONSTABULARY (IRELAND) — ASSIS. 
TANT INSPECTOR GENERAL. 


QUESTION. 
Mr. WHALLEY asked the Chief Se- 


cretary for Ireland, with reference to the 
appointment of Mr. Fanning to the office 
of Assistant Inspector General of Police 
in Ireland, Whether it is the fact that 
Mr. Fanning, being a Roman Catholic, 
was so appointed over the heads of no 
less than fourteen inspectors who were 
Protestants, allof whom were his seniors 
in the service? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: Sir, 
I believe it is the fact that Mr. Fanning, 
who has been appointed to the office of 
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Assistant Inspector General of Consta- 
bulary in Ireland, is a Roman Catholic, 
and that at the time of his appointment 
there were 14 officers senior to him in 
the Force, two of whom were also Roman 
Catholics. The promotion to the office 
in question, however, does not depend on 
seniority, and Mr. Fanning was specially 
recommended for it by both the present 
and the late Inspector General on the 
ground of merits alone, and the qualifi- 
cations both of Mr. Fanning and of the 
officers senior to him were carefully 
inquired into by the Government before 
the appointment was made. 


TREASURY SOLICITOR ACT, 1876 — ES- 
TATE OF THE LATE MR. W. PATERSON. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether there has ever 
been a case in Scotland (before the present 
case of Paterson) in which the Treasury 
has retained and appropriated the whole 
estate of an intestate bastard, when there 
has existed either a written statement 
of his intentions regarding the disposal 
of his estate after his death, or persons 
who, had he been legitimate, would have 
been his blood relations ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, he 
was not aware of any such case having 
occurred. It was not the case with the 
Paterson estate. There was no state- 
ment of the intentions of the deceased, 
nor had the Treasury retained the whole 
of the estate. 


TURKEY — THE BULGARIAN MAS- 
SACRES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with reference to the Despatch, under 
date of July 28, 1876, from Prince Gort- 
chakow to Count Schouvaloff, in which 
the following passage occurs, viz. :— 

“Our Acting Consul at Philippopolis informs 
us, under date of 20th of July, that the English 
Commission charged with an inquiry into the 
Bulgarian massacres has returned to that town, 
after visiting a great number of villages. The 
data it has collected entirely confirm the 
facts mentioned in the reports of our Agent, 
and which were always communicated by Gene- 
ral Ignatiew to his colleagues, including the 
English Ambassador,”— 


whether there are any Papers showing 
the dates upon which information was 
given by General Ignatiew to Sir Henry 
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Elliot of the Reports of the Acting Rus- 
sian Consul at Philippopolis in relation 
to the Bulgarian massacres, or any 
Papers particularising the facts con- 
tained in the Reports of the Russian 
Consul so communicated to Sir Henry 
Elliot ; and, if so, whether he will lay 
such Papers upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, in answer to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Burn- 
ley, I have to state that there are no 
Papers at the Foreign Office of the 
nature referred to in the hon. Member’s 
Question. I think that is a complete 
answer to the Question; but it may be 
convenient to add that the hon. Member 
will find in one of the Blue Books pre- 
sented last year a despatch from Sir 
Henry Elliot on this subject. It is on 
page 144 that this occurs. 

Mr. RYLANDS: What is the date? 

Mr. BOURKE: I do not know the 
date, but the despatch will be found 
there, and the passage to which I refer 
is this— 


Bulgaria.— Question. 


“The movement has no political character 
whatever, having been got up by the workmen, 
amongst whom are many foreigners, especially 
Italians, employed on the railway. I consider 
that too much importance should not be attached 
to the movement.” 


TURKEY—OUTRAGES IN BULGARIA— 
ACQUITTAL OE TOSSOUN BEY. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If it is true, as 
stated in the ‘‘Times” of this day, in 
the letter of the correspondent at Philip- 
popolis, that Tossoun Bey and his accom- 
plices, charged with the massacres and 
burnings at Klissoura and elsewhere, 
have been acquitted; whether Mr. 
Baring has quitted Philippopolis, and 
will no longer attend the trials; and, if 
so, when and for what cause; and, whe- 
ther any reports on these trials and on 
the present condition of Bulgaria have 
been received by the Government; and, 
if so, whether they will be at once com- 
municated to the House ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or troz EXCHE- 
QUER: It is true that Tossoun Bey 
and eight other persons who were put 
upon their trial on charges connected 
with the outrages in Bulgaria, have 
been acquitted by the Commission by 
which they were tried, four members 
voting for their acquittal, and two 
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againstit. Upon that Mr. Baring stated 
that he considered the decision objec- 
tionable, and contrary to the evidence, 
and declined to attend any more sittings 
of the Court. He then withdrew. He 
communicated with Mr. Jocelyn, our 
Chargé d’Affaires at Constantinople, 
who directed him to return to Constan- 
tinople. I believe he has done so, and 
his conduct has been approved by the 
Government. I believe it is not pro- 
bable that there will be any more trials, 
but I am not quite able to say. Reports 
on the subject have been received, and 
in due time ‘they will be laid on the 
Table of the House, but I am unable to 
say how soon. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any, and, if so, what 
punishment has, up to the date of the 
latest information on the subject, been 
inflicted upon Shefket Pasha, Hafiz 
Pasha, Tossoun Bey, Achmet Agha, and 
the other Turkish officials, whose cruel 
conduct in Bulgaria was denounced by 
Mr. Baring; and, if not, whether it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment again to demand their punishment, 
in accordance with the terms of Lord 
Derby’s Despatch to Sir Henry Elliot, 
dated September 24, 1876? 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to state that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Constanti- 
nople has been instructed to furnish full 
details in this matter, and that Report 
we expect to be furnished in the form 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich. We expect 
the information in a few days. Accord- 
ing to the last Reports it is under- 
stood that the sentences pronounced by 
the Commission are awaiting confirma- 
tion by the Porte. With regard to the 
second part of the Question, I have to 
state that Her Majesty’s Government 
have frequently urged upon the Porte 
the punishment of those who have been 
found guilty of taking part in these 
transactions. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the date to 
which he referred was May 7, long be- 
fore the massacres at Klissoura, and he 
asked, Whether, as Sir Henry Elliot was 
in this country, the Government would 
obtain information from him as to the 
important statement in question ? 

Mr. BOURKE: That is not a Ques- 
tion which I can answer off-hand, with- 
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out consulting my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State; but I hope to be able 
to answer the Question in a few days, if 
the hon. Member will be good enough 
to repeat it. 


on Sanitary State. 


ARMY RECRUITS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON (for Mr. J. Hotms) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
How many recruits were enlisted over 
twenty-five years of age from the Ist of 
June to the 31st of December, 1876, in 
accordance with the General Order issued 
on the previous date; and, how many 
infantry recruits under 5 feet 5 inches 
were enlisted from the 24th of October 
to the 3lst of December, 1876, in ac- 
cordance with the General Order of the 
previous date ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that he had written to the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Holms), say- 
ing that it was impossible to have the 
Return ready that night, but that it 
would be prepared as soon as possible. 


THE WAR OFFICE—REPORT ON SANI- 
TARY STATE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, What 
steps are being taken to carry out the 
suggestions of the Commission on the 
sanitary state of the War Office, sug- 
gestions which they state ‘“‘if carried 
out, will, in our opinion, only mitigate 
evils, not remove them ;’’ and, whether, 
considering that Sir William Jenner and 
the other Commissioners express that 
opinion, and further declare ‘‘that by no 
alterations can the building be rendered 
sanitarily satisfactory,” but that its 
‘‘salient sanitary defects” are ‘‘inherent 
to its structure, and cannot, we believe, 
be so effectually removed as to render 
possible the retention of the present War 
Office,” Her Majesty’s Government have 
any scheme under consideration for the 
erection of a new War Office ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL, in reply, said, 
that plans and estimates were being pre- 
pared with a view to carrying out the 
recommendations of the Committee, and 
that whenever they were ready they 
would be sent to the Treasury for sanc- 
tion and approval. When that approval 
was obtained, every effort would be made 
by the Board of Works to give as speedy 
effect as possible to the recommendations. 
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The erection of a new War Office would 
be a very formidable undertaking, and 
he feared he could not at present give 
any definite answer to the second part of 
the Question. 


RAILWAY COMMISSION — APPOINT- 
MENT OF MR. A. E. MILLER, Q.C. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Macnamara 
has yet been filled up by the appoint- 
ment of a third Railway Commissioner ? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, that—as would be an- 
nounced in The Gazette of that evening— 
Mr. Alexander Edward Miller, Q.C., had 
been appointed to fill the vacancy. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION—THE MEDI- 
CAL OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Captain PIM asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, If the three medical offi- 
cers who were promoted from the late 
Arctic Expedition, were so promoted on 
the recommendation of the Director Ge- 
neral of the Medical Department of the 
Navy; and, if not, whether any reference 
was made to that officer before such pro- 
motions were made, and why Fleet Sur- 
geon Colan, the senior medical officer, 
was not included in those promotions; 
and if it is his intention to bestow any 
reward on that meritorious officer ? 

Mr. HUNT: Sir, I am sorry that I 
must decline, on general principles, to 
satisfy the curiosity of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member. Promotions in the Navy 
are made upon the responsibility of the 
First Lord, and he consults those whom 
he may think proper upon the subject. 
The latter part of the Question seems to 
imply ignorance on the part of the hon. 
Member, that the rank immediately 
above that of Fleet Surgeons is limited 
as to numbers by an Order in Council, 
and that no promotions can be made to 
it except in case of vacancies. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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INTERNATIONAL MARITIME LAW — 
THE DECLARATION OF PARIS, 1866. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM, in rising, 
pursuant to Notice, to bring before the 
House the subject of the Declaration of 
Paris, and to move— 


‘That the object of the Declaration of Paris 
respecting Maritime Law, signed at Paris on the 
16th of April 1856, was, as was expressed in 
the preamble, to endeavour to attain uniformity 
of doctrineand practicein respect to Maritime Law 
in time of war; that it is moreover obvious that 
the whole value that might be supposed to attach 
to any such Declaration, as changing the ancient 
and immemorial practice of the law of nations 
on the subject, must necessarily depend on the 
general assent of all the Maritime States to the 
new doctrines; that the fact of important Mari- 
time Powers, such as Spain and the United 
States, having declined to accede to the Declara- 
tion of Paris, deprives that document of any 
value as between the Governments who have 
signed it; that the consequence of some powers 
adhering to the new rules, whilst others retained 
intact their natural rights in time of war, would 
be to place the former at a great and obvious 
disadvantage in the event of hostilities with 
the latter; that Great Britain being an essen- 
tially Naval Power, this House cannot contem- 
plate such an anomalous and unsatisfactory 
condition of international obligations without 
grave misgivings; that, independently of all 
other considerations, the failure, after twenty 
years negotiations to bring about general adhe- 
sion to its terms, necessitates the withdrawal of 
this Country from what was necessarily and on 
the face of it a conditional and provisional assent 
to the new rules; that this House, whilst de- 
siring to leave the question of opportuneness to 
the discretion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and having confidence in the repeated declara- 
tions on the subject of individual members of 
the present administration, think it desirable to 
record an opinion that no unnecessary delay 
ought to take place in withdrawing from the 
Declaration signed at Paris on 16th of April 
1856, on the subject of Maritime Belligerent 
Rights,” 
said, that he did so on general grounds, 
quite irrespective of the fact that the 
alternative of peace or war was at that 
moment trembling in the balance. The 
experience of hundreds of years had 
shown conclusively that the only way in 
which a maritime nation could wage 
war effectually was by the destruction 
of the commerce of its opponents. When 
the armies of Germany marched through 
France they carried desolation through 
the length and breadth of the land; 
but when the great naval victories of 
the Nile and Trafalgar were fought, the 
effect was not felt by the inhabitants 
of France; it was only by the utter 
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suppression of their trade, that England 
could bring home to her enemies how 
tight her grasp could be in war. It 
was related that when the great Napo- 
leon caused orders and medals to be 
issued to commemorate his great vic- 
tories, a design was shown to him repre- 
senting the English leopard expiring in 
the grasp of the French eagle, and that 
he ordered the designer] out of his pre- 
sence, asking him ‘how he could so 
insult him, seeing that he could not 
send a small cruiser out of one of his 
ports, without its being liable to be cap- 
tured by a British ship. Now-a-days, 
however, all danger to French commerce 
might be avoided by the simple process of 
transferring it to neutral bottoms, in the 
event of our being at war with that coun- 
try; and what he was about to contend 
for was, not the prevention of the trading 
with a belligerent, but for a belligerent, 
and thus saving the weaker belligerent 
from the consequences of the disadvan- 
tages under which he would otherwise 
labour. In dealing with the subject, he 
was afraid he would be obliged to go far 
back into history, and he ventured to say 
a great deal of misapprehension would 
be found to have gathered round if it 
were only examined in an impartial 
spirit. That had happened which ever 
happened when any question, either in 
science or politics, was settled defi- 
nitively, or for a time—namely, that all 
the arguments that had ever been put 
forward in its favour were then assumed 
to be true, and that those who took the 
opposite view did not think it worth 
while to defend the outworks when the 
citadel was lost. When, however, the 
time arrived to re-open the question, 
and he was not only referring to the 
Motion before the House, but to the 
interest, not wide-spread he would 
admit, but thoroughly genuine, which it 
had excited in the country, it was neces- 
sary to challenge assertions that had 
been made on this subject in former 
debates in that House and ‘‘ elsewhere.” 
The contention that there was a certain 
consensus of the Treaties made by this 
country, and by Europe generally, 
dating from very early times, pointing 
to a change in the Law of Nations on this 
question could not be substantiated. 
The doctrine of a neutral flag covering 
cargo was, he believed, in its present 
significance of comparatively modern 
origin, and was not in former times in 
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the minds of men who wrote on the sub- 
ject, and put their hands to Treaties, 
The mistake had arisen from losing sight 
of the fact that similiar phrases had 
different significations at different periods 
of time. The first great authority on 
the law of the question was the Consolato 
del Mare, a code of law dating from the 
11th century, which, however, could not 
be condemned as a mere relic of bar- 
barism, as the fact, that most of its 
enactments had survived all the changes 
and improvements in European juris- 
prudence, and remained to this day part 
of the Maritime Law of Nations, was a 
sufficient proof that it was founded on 
wisdom and justice. The rule of the 
Consolato was that the goods of enemies 
might be taken from the ships of friends, 
but it did not permit the ship of the 
friend to be confiscated or burnt because 
it had enemies’ goods on board; it also 
decreed that the goods of friends were 
sacred, though found in enemies’ ships. 
All the old Treaties that had been from 
time to time cited as embodying the 
New Rule, without exception, went no 
further than this—namely, that they 
supported the rule of Consolato, against 
those who would push the right of 
the belligerent much further than 
the Consolato admitted, to the length 
of burning the ship of the neutral 
found carrying enemies’ goods, and 
confiscating the goods of neutrals if 
found in the bottoms of enemies. Of 
writers who lived before the close of the 
last century it would be found that 
Grotius, Albericus Gentilis, Puffendorf, 
Bynkershoek, Heineccius—were ranged 
on one side, opposed to them being 
Hubner and Schlegel. The first Treaty 
mentioned by Schlegel was entered into 
in the middle of the 14th century, 
and had nothing to do with the question 
now before the House. The next Treaty 
to which he referred was that between 
Charles I. and Portugal in 1642, a 
Treaty which was renewed in 1654, but 
which would not bear examination any 
more than the rest. Spain and Portugal 
were at the time at war and the passport 
clause of the Treaty prohibited the 
English from carrying any merchandize 
direct from the ports of Portugal to 
those of Spain, and therefore shut out 
England from any right at all as a neu- 
tral to carry goods to the latter country. 
The first Treaty quoted by Hubner, he 
might add, was that between France 
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and Denmark in 1748; but it contained 
not a syllable on the question that ‘‘free 
ships make free goods.” The second 
Treaty referred to by Hubner was that 
between Denmark and the two Sicilies 
in 1748, and in dealing with that he 
mentioned another Treaty—that of 1670, 
which he said had an Article far more 
favourable to his view. But when that 
Treaty came to be examined it would be 
found to contain the passport clause, 
which was as follows :— 

“But lest such freedom of navigation, or 
passage of the one Ally and his subjects or 
people, during the war that the other may have 
by sea or land with any other country, may be 
to the prejudice of the other Ally, and that the 
goods or merchandize belonging to the enemy 
may not fraudulently be concealed under colour 
of being in amity, for the preventing of fraud 
and clearing of all suspicion, it is thought fit 
that the ships, goods, and men belonging to the 
other confederate, in their passages and voyages, 
be accompanied with letters of passport and 
certificate.” 


The passport contained the assertion 
that, the cargo really belonged to the 
subjects of Denmark, or to others in 
neutrality. The next Treaty cited by 
Hubner was that between France and 
the Hanse Towns in 1716. The eighth 
Article provided that no ships or men 
should be pressed into the service of 
France when belligerent, and the 13th, 
that their ships should not be stopped or 
detained, except they were laden with 
contraband or the goods of the enemy. 
Who were Hubner and Schlegel? He 
desired to speak of these learned men 
with all due respect, but it should not 
be forgotten that they were hireling 
writers employed to write against the 
rights of maritime nations. Therefore, 
they would not bear comparison with 
men who wrote in the silence of their 
chambers and not at the dictation of any 
King or State. Next he came to a 
Treaty entered into between France and 
Holland in 1646. It was only made for 
four years, and it was in condemnation 
of the ordinances of France made by 
Francis I. and confirmed by Henry III. 
in 1584. Under this Treaty— 

“The Dutch could deliver their cargo free, 
even if it contained enemies’ merchandize, and 


even corn and vegetables belonging to the 
enemies.” 


Nothing could be clearer than if these 
words were used in the present day they 
would mean the principle of a neutral 
flag covering the cargo. These ordi- 





nances of France, which were not aban- 
doned till 1744, allowed them to burn 
the ship of a friend if it carried enemies’ 
goods, and to confiscate the goods of 
friends, if found in enemies’ ships. 
When De Witt through Bored tried to 
put the modern interpretation in the 
Treaty, the French pointed out that their 
ordinances were referred to at the com- 
mencement of the Treaty, and that what 
followed must be read in reference to 
that fact alone. What the Treaty meant, 
they said, was not that they gave up 
the right to take enemies’ goods from 
friends’ ships, but that they remitted 
the penalty heretofore enforced, and 
while they maintained their reading of 
it, the Dutch had to abandon theirs. 
He next came to the Treaty concluded 
between Cromwell and Christina, which 
had been cited in favour of the principle 
that a neutral flag covers the enemy’s 
goods. The policy which prompted 
Cromwell to make that Treaty was ap- 
parent almost on the face of it. Crom- 
well’s object in enacting this law in 
favour of Christina was to secure the 
friendship of Sweden, which was a 
great Protestant Power. No doubt, we 


relaxed the right at times, when there 


was an object in doing so; but it must 
be remembered that Cromwell refused 
this concession to the French, and two 
or three times to the Dutch within a few 
years of the passing of the Treaty of 
Upsala. Then there was the great 
name of Sir William Temple, who con- 
cluded a Treaty with the Dutch, in 
which, no doubt, he relaxed our right; 
but he did so, because he wished to have 
the Dutch as our allies. Four years 
after Sir William Temple signed that 
Treaty with the Dutch, he made an 
offensive and defensive alliance with 
them, pledging the two countries al- 
ways to have acommon enemy. When 
subsequently this country went to war, 
and the Dutch wished to remain in neu- 
trality and still to take advantage of 
this clause in the Treaty, they were not 
permitted to do so. Therefore, those 
who quoted Sir William Temple in 
favour of their views ought first to con- 
sider the policy which dictated his ac- 
tion, and how he fenced it about with 
conditions which rendered his gift 
totally worthless. Next he came to 
the Treaty of Utrecht in 1715.  Per- 
haps it was the most disgraceful Treaty 
ever made by this country, and the 
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names of the men who signed it had 
not to this day recovered from the 
odium it brought upon them. He 
found, however, that there was only a 
partial relaxation of the law, for though 
the principle of ‘‘ free ship, free cargo” 
was conceded to the French, it was 
not given to Spain, nor was it agreed 
on in the Treaty made at the same time 
between Spain and Portugal. Up to 
this date, and for 40 or 50 years after- 
wards, this principle was never asked 
for as aright according to the Law of 
Nations. It had, in fact, never been 
conceded, except at a particular time, 
with a particular nation, or for a par- 
ticular purpose. The Exposition des 
Motives addressed by the King of 
Prussia to the Ministers of George II. 
in 1752 was the first instance of the 
rights of neutrals in the modern ac- 
ceptation of the term being put for- 
ward as a natural right and as founded 
on the universally received Law of 
Nations. Frederick the Great had been 
responsible for what was called the Si- 
lesian Loan. Negotiations ensued, and 
it was sometimes assumed that the 
reply of Lord Chesterfield applied only 
to contraband. This was not the case, 
however. Lord Chesterfield’s answer 
was— 

“That the King of Great Britain will offer 
no hindrance to Prussian navigation so long as 
they should exercise their commerce in an al- 
lowable way, and should conform to the ancient 


customs established and received between neu- 
tral Powers.” 


If any one thought this applied to con- 
traband alone, he would refer him to 
the following letter addressed by Sieur 
André to the King of Prussia— 


“Your Majesty’s subjects ought not to load 
on board neutral ships any goods really belong- 
ing to the enemies of England, but to load 
them for their own account, whereby they may 
safely send them to any country they shall 
think proper, without running any risk; then, 
if privateers commit any damage to the ships 
belonging to your Majesty’s subjects, you may 
depend on full justice being done here, as in all 
like cases hath been done.” 


He would now advert for a moment 
to the attitude assumed by America 
towards this question. The conduct of 
America had been strictly consistent. 
She made a Treaty with France in 
1780 and another with England in 
1794. The Treaty with France con- 
tained ‘‘the most favoured nation” 
clause, and one granting the principle 
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that a neutral flag covered the cargo. 
The Treaty with England contained 
nothing of the kind. A few years 
later this country was at war with 
France. America allowed the English 
to take goods of French merchants out 
of American vessels, but would not 
allow the French to take the goods of 
English merchants out of American 
vessels. On the French Government 
complaining of this, President Jefferson, 
who was no friend to this country, 
replied— 


“ Before the Treaty with Great Britain, the 
Treaty with France existed.. It follows, then, 
that the rights of England, being neither in- 
creased nor diminished by compact, remain pre- 
cisely in their natural state, which is to seize 
enemies, property wherever found ; and this is 
the received and allowed practice of all nations, 
where no Treaty has intervened.” 


We should bear in mind that subse- 
quently to this, in 1780 and in 1800, 
England withstood the whole world in 
arms in support of this undoubted right 
of search. This right of our ancestors 
had since been disputed. If, however, 
it were found that they acted in strict 
accordance with their right, and with 
the universally acknowledged law of na- 
tions, we ought to hesitate before we 
decided permanently to remain under a 
declaration that would prevent us from 
putting forward our strength in the di- 
rection in which our strength chiefly 
lay, and that would forbid us in our ex- 
tremity to follow in the footsteps of our 
ancestors. If this country ever found 
herself in difficulties, the Minister who 
happened to be in power would not find 
it easy to persuade the people that they 
were not to put forth their whole 
strength in acontest. At the present 
moment the rights of non-belligerents 
were looked upon with a more favour- 
able eye than the rights of belligerents. 
A leading article in Zhe Times had put 
forward the same view, and the reason 
why it prevailed was not difficult to un- 
derstand. Within the last quarter of a 
century four or five great wars had oc- 
curred, and whatever motives were as- 
signed, underlying all these wars had 
been ambition, and ambition alone. The 
rights of non-belligerents had, there- 
fore, come to be regarded with a more 
friendly eye. He maintained, however, 
that, taking the case of a country fight- 
ing for its existence, or fighting in a 
thoroughly just cause, the rights of bel- 
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ligerents, once ascertained, were quite 
as worthy of respect as any rights which 
could be alleged on behalf of non-bel- 
ligerents. In 1812 the English Decla- 
ration in answer to the French demands 
was— 

“By these demands [the neutral flag cover- 
ing cargo] the enemy requires that Great 
Britain and all maritime nations shall, at his 
pleasure, renounce the natural and incontestable 
rights of war, and that Great Britain in par- 
ticular shall surrender all the advantages of her 
naval superiority.’ 


At the Congress of Chatillon in 1814 
the British Government would not allow 
Lord Castlereagh even to discuss the 
question of maritime rights, a precedent 
wisely followed by the present Govern- 
ment when they sent Sir Alfred Horsford 
to Brussels. Again, Mr. Canning re- 
fused to ratify a Treaty made by Sir 
Charles Stewart with Brazil, because it 
contained a clause which surrendered 
our maritime rights, permitting the neu- 
tral flag to cover the cargo—a principle 
whick Mr. Canning, in common with 
every other British statesman before his 
time, considered as inimical to the in- 
terests of this country. In 1854, how- 
ever, the time came when the whole 
policy of this country was to be reversed, 
and the words of every prominent Bri- 
tish statesman were to be cast aside. 
What made this change of opinion pos- 
sible? What made it possible that any 
Minister should submit such a proposal 
or that the British people should listen 
to it? It was the teaching of the Man- 
chester School. Twenty or five-and- 
twenty years ago the teachings of that 
School had penetrated the middle classes 
of this country, and had largely affected 
the upper classes. Nor did the hopes 
of that School appear then to be quite 
so baseless as the experience of the 
last 15 years had shown them to be. 
After a peace of 40 years—a peace 
which contrasted by its calmness with 
the intensity of the war which preceded 
it—one set of thinkers believed that the 
time might come when war would cease, 
while those persons who did not go to 
that length fancied that it was in the 
power of any country, especially our 
own, to isolate herself from foreign af- 
fairs so as practically to avoid war alto- 
gether. Since then there had been a 
change in the franchise, the depository of 
power was no longer the middle class, 
and the teachings of the Manchester 





School were recognized as tainted by 
the corruption which the unqualified 
genius of trade must ever engender. 
Up to the last moment in 1854 Lord 
Clarendon held a contrary opinion to 
that which he subsequently held. On 
the 25th of March he declared that 
England would stand by her maritime 
rights, whereupon the Russian rouble 
fell to 32d. There was a general im- 
pression that Russia never would have 
gone to war with England if she had 
stood by her maritime rights; but only 
three days after Lord Clarendon’s de- 
claration to this effect, there was a 
Cabinet Council, and the next morning 
there appeared in The Gazette the fol- 
lowing notice :— 


‘‘In order to preserve the commerce of neu- 
trals from all unnecessary obstruction, Her 
Majesty is willing for the present to waive a 
part of the belligerent rights appertaining to 
her by the Law of Nations.” 


Itwas worth remarking that there was no 
doubt expressed at this stage as to what 
the law was, which doubt was stated in 
the Declaration of Paris. Her Majesty 
here waived a right which belonged toher 
by law. A similar declaration was is- 
sued at the same time by the Emperor 
of the French ; but he, as the head of a 
great military Power, was not an autho- 
rity for a great maritime Power to fol- 
low on a question of this kind. More- 
over, the insecurity of the late Emperor 
on his throne might make him loth to 
put his subjects to temporary pressure, 
although, in the long run, it might be 
for their advantage ; be that asit might, 
there were numbers now in France who 
regarded the Declaration of Paris as a 
legacy from the Emperor’s rule, as we 
on this side the Channel traced it to 
the teaching of the Manchester School, 
and among Continental statesmen there 
was no one more anxious to see it an- 
nulled than M. Gambetta. Now, mark 
the contrast between the war of 1800 
and the war of 1854. In 1800, so com- 
plete was the pressure we were able to 
put upon Russia, that her trade and 
commerce were completely stopped, and 
the Peace Party murdered the Emperor 
Paul in order to bring about peace. As 
Mr. Cobden once said—‘“‘ Providence, by 
the position in which she has placed 
Russia, made her absolutely dependent 
upon the maritime Powers.” But in 
1854 the trade of Russia was not at all 
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affected. The rouble, which fell to 32d. 
when it was believed that England would 
assert her maritime rights, rose after- 
wards to 38d., and remained at par 
during the war. The exports of Russia 
only fellfrom £11,000,000to £10,000,000; 
the whole of her commerce passed to 
Memel and other neutral ports; and she 
was recouped for increased cost of 
transit by the additional price which the 
English consumer paid for her goods. 
It was said that the existence of rail- 
ways had wholly changed the position of 
this question of maritime rights. An 
unanswerable reply was that, owing to 
railways, there was not a single Conti- 
nental Power which in case of war, by 
running her goods to neutral ports, 
might not evade the whole pressure put 
upon her by a blockade. The conduct 
of Prussia was a good deal impugned at 
the period of the Russian War, and it 
was said that she held improperly aloof 
from the allied Powers. But Prussia 
had a direct interest in remaining neu- 
tral. Her trade quadrupled and quin- 
tupled; she carried the whole of the 
Russian goods; and it was a strong ar- 
gument against their surrender of mari- 
time rights that thereby neutrals had a 


direct interest in a war which put money 


into their pockets. It was now a matter 
of history that when Prince Metternich 
heard of this surrender, he said—‘‘ Is it 
possible that for such reasons England 
should have relinquished rights upon 
which she has insisted as long as I can re- 
collect.” Reverting, however, to the act 
of Lord Clarendon, he maintained that it 
was an illegal act. There was no doubt 
of the power of the Crown to make 
Treaties, but they could not be made 
against the law of this country. Now, 
the maritime law was part of the Law of 
Nations, and over and over again it had 
been held that the Law of Nations was 
part of the law of England. As to M. 
Hautefeuille, who wrote in 1868, it was 
unfortunate that his book was distorted 
by passion, and that there was hardly a 
chapter of it which was not tainted by 
Anglophobia. M. Hautefeuille had in 
his miud a war between France and 
England; unfortunately for his theory, 
and for France also, when she found 
herself at war it was not with a stronger 
maritime Power than herself, like Eng- 
land, but with Prussia, a weaker one; 
the result was, that in the lifetime of every 
Member then in the House a proof was 
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furnished that the new Rule, which wag 
supposed to be the ne plus ultra of 
neutrality, meant the rendering of the 
greatest amount of assistance to the 
weaker of two maritime belligerents, 
coupled with the greatest amount of 
injury to the stronger of the two. At 
the commencement of the war the French 
Navy was far stronger than that of 
Prussia; but as Prussia had no commerce 
to protect, her war-ships lay entrenched 
inside her line of torpedoes, just as the 
Russian Navy in 1854 kept inside the 
stone fortifications of Cronstadt. The 
French sailors fought bravely ; but ship- 
less, and their occupation gone, they 
fought on shore with the Army on the 
Loire, under Chanzy and Faidherbe. 
He now came to a portion of this ques- 
tion hitherto untouched—that of pri- 
vateering—which at one time he hada 
mind to pass by altogether, because it 
had been mixed up with the subject to 
its prejudice. But the connection be- 
tween the two questions was altogether 
accidental. He adverted to it merely 
for this purpose. It had been often al- 
leged—and he was not sure that Lord 
Clarendon was not responsible for the 
allegation — that the advantage that 
England gained by the condemnation 
of privateering more than compen- 
sated her for what she might lose 
under the new rule of free ships mak- 
ing free goods. Privateering, how- 
ever, was not abolished because a com- 
pact not to use privateers would affect 
the two belligerents alone. When one 
nation went to war with another all 
Treaties between them came to an end, 
and consequently if the enemy employed 
privateers against us we could employ 
privateers against the enemy. That was 
a matter absolutely unconnected with 
neutrals. But what would be our posi- 
tion if ever we found ourselves at war 
with America, which was undoubtedly 
the second greatest naval Power in the 
world? The position we should occupy 
would be the position occupied by France 
in the war at the close of the last cen- 
tury. America was not affected by the 
Declaration of Paris, and would take 
English goods from neutral ships, but 
England would not be permitted to take 
American goods from neutral vessels. 
Nor, in case of war, would England get 
the advantage arising from the condem- 
nation of privateering. That privateer- 
ing had been in no. sense abolished by 
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the Declaration of Paris was thoroughly 
known and understood abroad, and there- 
fore he was not surprised to find that 
The Moscow Gazette, as quoted in The 
Times of the 25th of October, 1876, 
“advised the Russian Government to 
issue lettres de marque against England 
in time of war.” On the 24th of July, 
1870, the King of Prussia issued a de- 
eree for the creation of a ‘voluntary 
marine;” and M. Calvo (‘‘Le Droit 
International’’) gave these reasons to 
show that the act of the King of Prussia 
was in accordance with International 
Law. He said— 

“1, Vessels were described as navires frétés— 
that is, ships merely chartered by the Govern- 
ment, the property in them not being transferred 
to the State, but remaining vested in the arma- 
teurs ! 2, they were to receive a prime upon each 
one of the ships captured ; 3, that their equip- 
ment and officers were to be provided by the 
armateurs themselves.” 

And then he quoted a passage, of which 
the following was a translation :— 

“The Law Officers of the English Crown con- 

sulted as to the legality of this Decree did not 
see in it a violation of the Declaration of 1856, 
or an indirect re-establishment of privateering ; 
in their view the operations in which the vessel 
had been invited to engage were not of an es- 
pecially private or commercial character, but 
ought, rather, to be compared to the operations 
of Free Corps or Volunteers on land, the enrol- 
ment of whom is fully recognized and sanctioned 
by International Law.” 
He merely adverted to this to show that 
whether we adhered to the Declaration 
of Paris or not, we should have a system 
of privateering revived in one shape or 
another. The question had been raised 
whether we possessed the same ability 
as before, not only entirely to protect 
our own commerce, but to chase the 
commerce of our adversaries from the 
sea. In former times we know what we 
could do. In January, 1799, during the 
war between England and France, the 
French Directory reported to the Consul 
that it was unfortunately too true that 
there was not a single merchant vessel 
sailing under the French flag ; and they 
asked—‘‘ What other means of export 
have we except the employment of 
neutral vessels?”’ And in 1805 we were 
informed that ‘‘ there was not a hostile 
mercantile flag, a few coasters excepted, 
to be found on the ocean.”—{ War in 
Disguise, pp. 71 and 229.] He would 
now quote from a work recently pub- 
lished—The Life of the famous Sir W. 
Parker— 





“The merchant ships of Great Britain in 1810 
carried most of the commerce of the world, and 
in spite of having to make head against nume- 
rous open enemies and the scarcely-veiled hos- 
tility of the Government of the United States, 
whose ports remained closed to British ships 
of war, though they did not declare war till 
1812, England was yet able to keep down the 
enemy’s vessels of war and privateers. The 
prosperity of the country was steadily on the 
increase. The exports from Great Britain and 
Ireland, which were twenty-eight millions at the 
commencement of the war, exceeded forty-five 
millions and a half in 1809. Theimports, which 
were twenty-five millions in 1803, were in 1809 
thirty millions; and both imports and exports 
increased steadily while the war lasted, inas- 
much as in 1815 the imports had risen to nearly 
thirty-two millions, the exports to fifty-seven 
millions and a half, and the trade was carried 
on almost exclusively in English bottoms.” 


He ventured to say that what had been 
done before, could be done again. Al- 
though, owing to the invention of 
machinery, our sailors might have lost 
the advantage their superior manual 
skill gave them, there could not be a 
doubt that our Navy at the present mo- 
ment was stronger than it had ever been. 
Whatever might be said against present 
or past administration at the Admiralty, 
the days of “‘donkey” frigates were 
over, when our sailors were sent to sea 
in ships which only their great skill and 
courage kept afloat, let alone the con- 
tests they had to wage with the enemy. 
So far were we in advance in naval 
matters, that Continental nations could 
hardly be said to have reached the stage 
of imitation—whenever they wanted a 
ship or a gun of the newest pattern they 
came here to have it made. And now 
he came to the consideration of the two 
Amendments on the Paper. And, first, 
taking the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Elgin Burghs 
(Mr. Grant Duff), he must say that he 
liked the expression which it contained 
that what he proposed was not ‘in ac- 
cordance with the honour” of this 
country, and he regarded it as an admis- 
sion that it was not pretended that the 
Declaration of Paris had altered the Law 
of Nations. Now, he did not agree with 
those who said that the Declaration of 
Paris was so manifestly unjust on the 
face of it that if we found ourselves at 
war we should sweep it away. On the 
contrary, he recognized the Declaration 
of Paris as an honourable compact, and 
therefore he considered that, as a debt 
of honour, it was more binding on us 


than a Treaty would be if we allowed it 
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to stand unquestioned until war came. 
But it was in no sense a Treaty, and had 
never received the sanction of the Crown. 
It was a mere compact of certain persons 
at Paris, and therefore it was open to us 
to say that now, in time of peace, we 
wished to withdraw from it, at a time 
when we could not tell whether we 
should be the gainers by the step we 
were taking by finding ourselves belli- 
gerents in the next’ war, or whether we 
should be losers by finding ourselves 
neutrals, and debarred from profiting 
from the increase invariably brought to 
our carrying trade, when a war occurred, 
and we were a neutral Power. The 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright) was a 
mere echo of the tenets of the Manchester 
School, and he agreed with it so far as it 
expressed the unsatisfactory and illogical 
position which we at present occupied— 
that of a sort of half-way house—on this 
question—a position which combined 
the disadvantages of the position we had 
relinquished, as he hoped for a time, 
with the disadvantages of the position 
the hon. Member would invite us to take 
up. He could not agree with the hon. 
Member in the morality of that position, 
because he remembered that Lord 
Stowell had said that ‘military war 
with commercial peace was a thing un- 
known.” Mr. Mill—than whom hon. 
Members opposite would admit there 
had not been a greater authority in 
that House—in speaking on this subject, 
said— 

‘*T am at a loss to understand how humanity 
is to be advanced by shooting at men’s bodies, 
instead of taking their goods.”’ 


Carrying out such a principle merely 
meant that wars would be prolonged. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxford had remarked that this new 
rule had found favour in the eyes of that 
House, because it would operate as a 
bribe to nations to remain at peace. He 
admitted that it was a bribe, but he dis- 
puted the morality of offering such a 
bribe. While the rule under the Decla- 
ration of Paris would divide the interests 
of the family of nations, and would make 
it to the advantage of neutrals that war 
should go on, the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Manchester would 
divide the nation against itself, and 
would incite one branch of the commu- 
nity to prolong the war at the expense of 
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another branch. He might have con. 
cluded his observations by the usual 
remark that this was not a Party ques- 
tion, had the country not been told in 
the most remarkable manner, and from 
the most unexpected quarters, that there 
was a possibility that it might be our 
duty, and, indeed, an absolute necessity, 
for us to draw the sword. He ventured 
to say that all his hopes were with the 
Conservative Government, because he 
could not forget that nearly all the lead- 
ing Members of the Party now in office 
had by their own lips condemned the 
Declaration of Paris, and that that De- 
claration was in direct conflict with the 
policy and history of the Conservative 
Party for the last 150 years. He told 
those who were now in power that he 
and those who thought with him did not 
desire to put any pressure upon them, 
for they knew how much more difficult 
it was to back out of a mischievous policy 
than to slide into it. They, however, 
wished that Her Majesty’s Government 
should ride at a single anchor on this 
question, ready to let go when occasion 
offered and withdraw from this fatal 
Declaration of Paris, in doing which 
they would be performing an action 
worthy of the great men of the Tory 
Party who in former days vindicated the 
honour and the highest interests of Eng- 
land, and would give another proof of 
their title to the continued confidence of 
the English people. In conclusion, he 
begged leave to move the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE, in rising 
to second the Resolution, said, he felt 
great pleasure in congratulating the hon. 
Member who had just sat down upon his 
very able and eloquent speech. He had 
always looked upon the Declaration of 
Paris as one of the most extraordinary 
feats ever accomplished, and as involy- 
ing an uncalled-for and wanton sacrifice 
of the maritime rights of this country. 
He had always considered that the Pleni- 
potentiaries who negotiated the Treaty 
of Paris exceeded the limits of their de- 
legation when they meddled with the 
question of maritime rights. Theyhad no 
authority whatever for what they did, and 
he objected to our maritime rights being 
signed away by them. They had simply 
met at Paris for the purpose of drawing 
up the Articles of a Treaty, and after 
the object for which they were accredited 
had been accomplished, Count Walewski 
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proposed that this Declaration should be 
entered into, by which the maritime 
rights of England were to be sacrificed. 
He well remembered that no authority 
had been given to the different Ambas- 
sadors at the time to touch upon the 
question of maritime rights, and there- 
fore he maintained that the maritime 
rights of England were sacrificed without 
any authority from the Sovereign, the 
Parliament, or the people of this country. 
Such an event had never occurred before 
in the course of our history, and it was 
a very dangerous doctrine that an Am- 
bassador, without having received ex- 
press instructions to that effect, might 
sign away the rights of his country. 
And what were the arguments that had 
been adduced in support of this new 
rule? The stock argument was that of 
humanity—that we were to carry on war 
upon ahumane principle. The idea was 
an extraordinary one, and had no force, 
because the more a war cost, and the 
more destructive they could make it, so 
as to bring hostilities as speedily as pos- 
sible to a close, the better it would be for 
the interests of humanity. We talked 
of our anxiety to carry on war with hu- 
manity, while every day we were im- 
proving our instruments for taking and 
destroying human life. It was, in his 
view, better to destroy property than to 
shed human blood, and he -could not 
understand how any statesman could en- 
tertain the contrary opinion. Howcould 
we reconcile the fact that we were en- 
listing naval volunteers, and equipping, 
arming, and training them, and yet were 
prohibited from taking advantage of our 
supremacy at sea by employing the 
volunteer services of privateers carrying 
letters of marque, who would do as much 
harm to the enemy as possible? In 
Elizabeth’s time nearly our whole Navy 
consisted of volunteer ships, and in one 
of Raleigh’s expeditions no fewer than 
30 privateers equipped by the City of 
London formed part of his fleet. Whence 
arose this great anxiety to protect private 
property at sea? They were told that 
private property should be inviolable in 
time of war, but the thing was impos- 
sible. A besieging army might respect 
a church or an hospital; but when he 
passed through France shortly after the 
late war he found traces of burning vil- 
lageseverywhere. Therefore, upon what 
principle we wereto sacrifice our maritime 
rights he could not imagine. He trusted 





that when the House was made fully ac- 
quainted with the real condition of the 
case, the interests of this country would 
rise superior to any Party views; and 
that it would be seen that there was, at 
any rate, a very large body of the Re- 
presentatives of the people who were 
determined to maintain the maritime 
rights of England—rights which were 
essential to her greatness. What said 
the authorities upon the point? In the 
Speech from the Throne in 1801 there 
was the following paragraph :— 

“T have taken the earliest measures to repel 
the aggressions of this hostile confederacy, and 
to support those principles which are essential to 
the maintenance of our naval strength, and 
which are grounded on the system of public law, 
so long established and recognized in Europe.” 
—([Parl. Hist. xxxv. 865.] 


Lord Mansfield, when appealed to by the 
Government of the day, distinctly laid 
down the following principles :— 


‘‘1, The goods of an enemy on board the 
ships of a friend may be taken; 2, The lawful 
goods of a friend on board the ships of an 
enemy ought to be restored; and, 3, Contraband 
goods going to an enemy, although the property 
of a friend, may be taken as prize.” 


The opinion of Lord Stowell on this 
branch of the question was conveyed in 
the following words :— 


“ A war and a commercial peace is a state of 
things not yet seen in the world; there is no 
such thing as a war for arms and a peace for com- 
merce; and the right of visiting and searching ~ 
merchantmen on the high seas, whatever be the 
cargoes, whatever the destination, is an incon- 
testable right of the lawfully commissioned 
cruisers of a belligerent State.” 


Lord Nelson, again, expressed not ouly 
the opinion of his own time, but fore- 
shadowed the views of the great naval 
officers of the present day, don in the 
House of Lords, in 1801, he described 
the proposition that free ships should 
make free goods as— 


‘“‘ A proposition so monstrous in itself, so con- 
trary to the Law of Nations, and so injurious to 
the maritime rights of this country, that, if it 
had been persisted in, we ought not to have con- 
cluded the war with those powers while a single 
man, a single shilling, or even a single drop of 
blood remained in the country.”—[Parl. Hist. 
Xxxvi. 262.] 


Napoleon, again, speaking on the same 
question, said— 
“The greatest blow that could be given to 


England would be to compel her to give up her 
maritime rights.” 


Yet these were the rights which were 
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abandoned by the Government in 1854, 
when England was drifting into a war 
with Russia. In that year the following 
Order in Council was issued :— 


“In order to preserve the commerce of neu- 
trals from all unnecessary destruction, Her Ma- 
jesty consents to suspend a portion of the 
belligerent rights that belong to her by the Law 
of Nations; Her Majesty will suspend the right 
of seizing enemy’s property on board neutral 
vessels unless contraband of war.” 


These being the historical facts down to 
the year 1854, it became important to 
inquire as to the opinions which were 
held upon the question by statesmen of 
the present day. In 1857, Earl Russell 
said— 


“The rules, ‘ Free bottoms make free goods,’ 
and ‘The goods of a belligerent are safe in 
neutral vessels, and the goods of a neutral safe 
in belligerent vessels,’ have always been re- 
garded as injurious to the interests of maritime 
countries, and especially to the maritime power 
of England. . I hope no Minister of 
Great Britain will set his seal to a Treaty con- 
taining any stipulations of this kind without the 
most cautious deliberation.” 


Again, the late Earl of Derby said, in 
1856, that— 


“Whatever losses Russia may have suffered 
by this war, whatever embarrassments she may 
have experienced, I hesitate not to say that they 
are more than compensated by the adoption of 
that one Article.”—[8 Hansard, cxlii. 537.] 


Mr. Cobden also gave expression to his 
views on the subject when referring to 
the Congress which resulted in the De- 


He said— 


“ The Congress declared that the neutral flag 
covered the enemy’s goods. This resolution 
reverses the most venerated judgments of our 
Admiralty Courts, and for the first time imparts 
the force of maritime law to principles which 
were resisted by England against the world in 
arms until the close of 1815. The practical 
effect would be in case of war with a naval 
Power to transfer the trade of even our own 
ports to the neutral Powers.” 


claration of Paris. 


He was sorry, after what had been so 
fully stated by his hon. Friend who had 
brought the question forward, to refer to 
the connection of Russia with this ques- 
tion, but it was yet interesting to have 
some information on this branch of the 
question. Sir John M‘Neill, in his 
Progress of Russia in the East, said— 
“The power which Great Britain had to 
destroy the commerce of Russia enabled England 
to force Russia into an opposition to France, 
which the Emperor Alexander was desirous to 
avoid. It was the Right of, Search which con- 
stituted the maritime power of England, which 
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power was a providential weapon placed in the 
hand of England for the coercion of Russia.” 


On the whole, then, he thought Parlia- 
ment ought, after strong expressions of 
opinion such as he had quoted, to con- 
sider the question which had been 
brought forward, in order, if necessary, 
to take the remedial measures that 
might appear requisite in order to main- 
tain the honour and the maritime supre- 
macy of England. Under the present 
system there was a right of search for 
contraband of war. Parliament should 
have been consulted before this great 
change was made. The Declaration of 
Paris had never, however, been ratified 
by the Legislature; the opinion of the 
Representatives of the people had not 
been taken on such a great question; 
and they were not therefore bound by 
the Declaration of Paris. As to the 
suggestion that if in time of war the 
Declaration was found to be disadvan- 
tageous it should not be acted upon, 
that was not a high principle. It would 
be unworthy of the country. He had no 
doubt that in the event of our having 
another great war, the naval volunteers 
would be found existing again, and that 
the Declaration in question would be 
practically torn up. That Declaration 
should itself be declared null and void, 
and he believed that the vote of the 
House would show that this was the 
opinion of at least a large minority of 
the Members. It was much better that 
that should be done in time of peace and 
after full and calm deliberation than 
that it should give rise to difficulty 
when possibly the country might be at 
war. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*the object of the Declaration of Paris respect- 
ing Maritime Law, signed at Paris on the 16th 
of April 1856, was, as was expressed in the pre- 
amble, to endeavour to attain uniformity of doc- 
trine and practice in respect to Maritime Law 
in time of war: 

“That it is moreover obvious that the whole 
value that might be supposed to attach to any 
such Declaration, as changing the ancient and 
immemorial practice of the law of nations on 
the subject, must necessarily depend on the 
general assent of all the Maritime States to the 
new doctrines : 

“That the'fact of important Maritime Powers, 
such as Spain and the United States, having 
declined to accede to the Declaration of Paris, 
deprives that document of any value as between 
the Governments who have signed it : 
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‘That the consequence of some Powers ad- 
hering to the new rules, whilst others retained 
intact their natural rights in time of war, would 
be to place the former at a great and obvious 
disadvantage in the event of hostilities with the 
latter ; 

“That Great Britain being an essentially 
Naval Power, this House cannot contemplate 
such an anomalous and unsatisfactory condition 
of international obligations without grave mis- 

vings : 
ie hat, independently of all other considera- 
tions, the failure, after twenty years negotia- 
tions to bring about general adhesion to its 
terms, necessitates the withdrawal of this Coun- 
try from what was necessarily and on the face 
of it a conditional and provisional assent to the 
new rules: 

“That this House, whilst desiring to leave 
the question of opportuneness to the discretion 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and having con- 
fidence in the repeated declarations on the sub- 
ject of individual members of the present Ad- 
ministration, think it desirable to record an 
opinion that no unnecessary delay ought to take 
place in withdrawing from the Declaration 
signed at Paris on 16th of April 1856, on the 
subject of Maritime Belligerent Rights,”— (Mr. 
Percy Wyndham,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GRANT DUFF, who had on 


the Paper an Amendment to the Mo- 
tion, to move— 

“That to withdraw from the Declaration 
signed at Paris on the 16th day of April 1856 
on the subject of Maritime Belligerent Rights 
would be in accordance neither with the honour 
nor with the interests of this Country; but that 
the state of International Law with reference to 
Maritime Belligerent Rights is extremely un- 
satisfactory, and calls for the careful attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government,” 
said: Although, Sir, I entirely dissent 
from the conclusions of the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Cumberland (Mr. Percy 
Wyndham), I am extremely glad that 
he has brought this question forward, 
if at least the result be to have it fully 
discussed. When, in the year 1867, the 
late Mr. Mill called attention to it, the 
Session was very far advanced, and it 
was impossible for the House to do any- 
thing like justice to so large a subject; 
and even in 1675 it was only very par- 
tially examined. And first, Sir, 1 have 
to congratulate the hon. Gentleman on 
having entirely separated himself from 
those who say ‘‘ the Declaration of Paris 
was a blunder; but it does not much mat- 
ter, for when it is convenient to this, orany 
other powerful State, to treat it as waste 
paper, as waste paper it will be treated.” 
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Such a view seems to me at once wicked 
and futile. Itis wicked, because it would 
be grossly unfair that any powerful 
naval State having come under a solemn 
engagement, and having when it chanced 
tu be neutral—as we were, for example, 
in the Franco-Austrian War of 1859— 
obtained the advantages which the De- 
claration of Paris secures to neutrals, 
should, when its turn came to suffer 
some inconvenience from being a belli- 
gerent, face round and repudiate its ob- 
ligations. It is futile, because I do not 
believe that any Prize Court would re- 
cognize a capture made by a State which 
had adhered to the Declaration of Paris, 
if made in breach of the engagements 
involved in adhering to that Declaration. 
If we are to withdraw from the Declara- 
tion of Paris, the only proper course—the 
only endurable course—is the course 
which the hon. Member advocates—that 
is, to withdraw from it after giving the 
fullest notice to all concerned, and ata 
time when no sudden call of interest, or 
imaginary interest, induces us to do so. 
I think, however, that to withdraw from 
the Declaration of Paris would be to 
make a most grievous mistake — one 
equally prejudicial to our honour and 
our interests. First, I hold that it would 
be prejudicial to our honour, because it 
would be a confession to all the world 
that the Ministers of England, from 1856 
to 1877—men of the most diverse politi- 
cal opinions and of the most diverse 
training—had, one and all, in spite of 
repeated warnings, failed to see the true 
interests of their country. Secondly, 
because it would be a confession to all 
the world that both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, when challenged to give their 
opinion on the subject, had invariably 
done the like. Thirdly, because we 
have, by our example, induced a great 
many other States to adhere to the De- 
claration. I hold that it would be pre- 
judicial to our interests, because the 
Plenipotentiaries who agreed to the De- 
claration of Paris did not do so from any 
theoretical considerations, sudden im- 
pulses, or humanitarian crotchets. They 
were dry, old, experienced men of busi- 
ness, who had sowed their wild or tame 
oats of sentiment a generation before. 
The Declaration of Paris merely recog- 
nized a state of things actually existing— 
a state of things which had been brought 
about by causes over which we had little 
control, but which operated as remorse- 
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lessly as fate in a Greek tragedy. The 
clauses of the Declaration of Paris were, 
as we have been told, four. About two 
of them I need say nothing, for few, I 
think, object to them. These are the 
abolition of paper blockades and the re- 
cognition of the doctrine that neutral 
goods, except contraband of war, are 
safer inenemy’sships. The controversy 
is waged about the two others. As to 
the first of them—tlie abolition of priva. 
teering—I will leave others who will 
follow me in the debate to speak, merely 
remarking that we English, who could 
increase our Navy incomparably more 
rapidly than any other Power, are surely 
the last people who should regret the 
abolition of privateering. The real 
centre of the controversy is, however, 
the recognition of the doctrine that free 
ships make free goods. How, then, does 
it stand with regard to that matter? 
For hundreds of years before the De- 
claration of Paris we had been recog- 
nizing that doctrine in one Treaty after 
another. Anyone who cares to look for 
them will find a long list in Lord Claren- 
don’s unanswered and unanswerable 
speech, delivered in reply to Lord Col- 
chester in 1856. I will not refer fur- 


ther to these; but I may mention that 
in the 200 years previous to 1856 
there had been 130 international agree- 
ments between the principal Powers of 
the world, in only 11 of which this doc- 


trine had not been recognized. And 
when we came to fight side by side with 
France in the Crimean War, in what 
position did we find ourselves? France 
held that free ships made free goods, 
and therefore she respected the enemy’s 
goods in a neutral vessel. We did not, 
and we seized them in a neutral vessel ; 
but France also held that enemy’s ships 
made enemy’s goods, and seized the 
property of the neutral on board an 
enemy’s ship. Could any situation be 
more absurd for the allied captors, or 
more embarrassing for the unlucky neu- 
tral? How did we meet the difficulty? 
We met it by agreeing that the rule 
afterwards accepted permanently at Paris 
should be the rule for the war we were 
then beginning. If we had not done 
so, we should very soon have been in- 
volved in a war with America, and pos- 
sibly with some other Powers; and if 
we had not accepted the Declaration of 
Paris the same causes would, in any 
future war, have tended to produce the 
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same agreeable result. A writer on 
this subject, who sits in this House, has 
described this argument as the edolon 
timidum, and that is a good spread- 
eagle sort of phrase enough; but I 
think that an hon. Member who con- 
templates with calmness the idea of 
England being involved in war with a 
large portion of mankind for the main- 
tenance of a right which a large portion 
of its inhabitants think illusory or mis- 
chievous, has more valour than discre- 
tion. Then the expediency of adhering 
to the course of policy which prevailed 
in the Napoleonic Wars is argued on 
the ground of authority; and a long list 
of eminent persons, who said strong 
things in support of the old view, is 
paraded — amongst others, Mr. Pitt, 
who seems to have declared that rather 
than agree to the doctrine that free 
ships make free goods, ‘‘ he would wind 
the flag round his body and seek his 
glory in the grave.” Well, of course, 
in those days eminent Englishmen up- 
held those views, because they were 
the views to which the country was 
committed, and Englishmen showed 
their tenacity and pluck, even in an 
unwise course, by sticking to their 
view for 40 years after the end of the 
Napoleonic era, till it was absolutely 
impossible to stick to it any longer with- 
out placing England in a position of 
having no neutrals against whom she 
could exercise her right, because she 
would be universally recognized as 
Hostis humani generis. And even as to 
Mr. Pitt—although the passage which 
I have just quoted, and which appears, 
with many like it, in the book of the 
hon. Member for Canterbury (Mr. Butler- 
Johnstone)—I would venture to appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober—from 
Mr. Pitt declaiming in the midst of the 
passion of a great war to Mr. Pitt ne- 
gotiating in 1786, when he gave up this 
precious maxim. The policy which is 
advocated by the hon. Member for West 
Cumberland and his Friends was an in- 
telligible policy in days when every na- 
tion, with its Colonies, was conceived as 
habitually at war with other similar 
States. The rigorous exclusion of fo- 
reign ships from our coasting and colo- 
nial trade, protection to native industry, 
exceptional advantages to our commerce 
in the markets of our Colonies, and to 
the products of our Colonies in our 
markets—all those ideas hung together 
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and were in intimate connection with 
the old ideas of severity to neutrals and 
maritime supremacy. We have swept 
away, however, nine-tenths of our old 
arrangements; and to think that Mr. 
Pitt would approve of our keeping up 
one little fragment of his policy when 
the rest had vanished, would be to think 
that we should please a Greek archi- 
tect by leaving a fragment of a portico 
of his standing when we had swept away 
the temple behind it, and built an 
Elizabethan mansion out of its ruins. 
The truth is, that when in 1846 we took 
the first great step in the direction of 
Free Trade, we broke irretrievably with 
our past in many ways which were not 
then clearly perceived. We cannot, at 
the same time, have the advantages of 
being dependent on, and independent of, 
the whole world; and that Minister 
does a service to his country who helps 
it forward towards accepting, and get- 
ting other nations to accept, the inevit- 
able result—that result being that we 
must all give up a great many ways 
of injuring each other. They were 
once tolerably convenient to all strong 
Powers; they are now intolerably in- 
convenient to everybody. Then we 
are told that if we make war less 
terrible than it is, nations will be al- 
ways engaging in it. Even Mr. Mill 
lent his authority to this strange propo- 
sition; but if we are not to make war 
more humane, lest nations should be 
always engaging in it, where is the 
argument to stop? Clearly, if that ar- 
gument holds, all that has recently been 
done by neutrals to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of the wounded and to save their 
lives isa mistake. If it is right to make 
war as terrible as possible in order that it 
should be short, the commanders who 
ravaged the Palatinate were right, and 
the commanders who led hundreds of 
thousands of troops to Paris with less 
interference with private property than 
ever took place in war before were 
wrong. Where are we to stop? Are 
we to go back to hanging prisoners— 
which a great jurist defended in com- 
paratively modern times—or to massa- 
creing garrisons in order that other gar- 
risons should not resist, or to poisoned 
arrows, and poisoned wells? At the root 
of the objections put forward to the De- 
claration of Paris we find a strange 
idea—that neither by Declaration nor 
by Treaty is it possible to alter the Law 





of Nations. The Law of Nations is, of 
course, a somewhat loose expression. 
There is no such thing as a Law of Na- 
tions in the sense in which there is a law 
against murder in this or other countries. 
The Law of Nations is nothing but the 
aggregate of the customs which have 
been recognised by the great majority 
of civilized nations in their dealings with 
each other, as set forth by the best ac- 
credited jurists who have devoted them- 
selves to this subject. If it were exa- 
mined, it would be found that not many 
of the doctrines of what used to be called 
the Law of Nations, and is now usually 
called International Law, however well 
established now, had, when they first be- 
came embodied in text-books, anything 
like so firm a foundation as the Decla- 
ration of Paris, in its character of a 
solemn international agreement, has 
given to the principles which it em- 
bodies. International Law is only too 
apt to give oracles in accordance with 
the arguments of the masters of many 
legions; and the best international law- 
yers would be the most pleased to see 
the best accepted doctrinesof their science 
receive their apotheosis in the form of a 
solemn international agreement. We 
are told by one of the enemies of the 
Declaration of Paris that no number of 
Treaties can make a Law of Nations in 
the sense in which he has defined the 
Law of Nations. That may beso; but I 
humbly take leave to think that the 
reason is that he has not taken sufficient 
trouble to understand what the Law of 
Nations means. He adds that if the 
Declaration of Paris were signed by all 
European nations, it would then become 
a conventional Law of Nations, ‘but 
could never rise to the dignity of a Law 
of Nations in the highest sense.” With 
the deepest submission, it appears to me 
that that highest sense can be shortly 
described as transcendental anti-sense. 
It answers to nothing in Heaven or 
Earth, and is a mere figment of the 
brain. Then it is said that the Pleni- 
potentiaries at Paris exceeded their in- 
structions. If they did, their act was 
adopted and sanctioned by the servants 
of the Crown under whom they acted, 
and by the Crown itself. I believe some 
persons haveeven gone sofarasto say that 
the Crown had no right to make such a 
change in the established practice of the 
country without the previous consent of 
Parliament; but that is a doctrine which 
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no one who has studied the British Con- 
stitution can listen to for a moment. In 
order to put it forward at all, those who 
hold it are obliged to maintain that 
maritime law, by which they mean the 
imaginary maritime law which they de- 
duce from their Law of Nations in its 
highest sense—the imaginary father of 
an imaginary child—is part of our muni- 
cipal law. But, Sir, it is impossible to 
argue this question properly without 
widening the area of discussion, and 
showing that although it was absolutely 
necessary to adhere to the Declaration 
of Paris, and although it would be mad- 
ness to dream of going back upon it, 
nevertheless, that the position in which 
the Declaration of Paris left Maritime 
International Law was an extremely un- 
satisfactory one—unsatisfactory as re- 
gards maritime capture, blockade, and 
the right of search. And, in arguing this 
question, I shall leave absolutely on one 
side all the arguments that may be 
drawn from the advantage of the milder 
policy to the general interest of man- 
kind—not because I do not attach great 
importance to them, but because any 
arguments drawn from such considera- 
tions will, I know, have little weight 


with some of the persons against whom 


I am arguing. I will argue the case 
as if we had nothing to think of but 
the mere naked interests of England. 
To prevent all misunderstanding of my 
point of view, I wish hon. Members who 
are against the Declaration of Paris to 
take notice that I make to them two ad- 
missions. First, that in so far as our 
rights have not been limited by distinct 
agreement, or by long civilized usage 
amounting to distinct agreement, I think 
we and everyone else have a right to do 
anything in war that we please against 
either person or property, but right is one 
thing—expediency another. Secondly, 
I consider the maintenance of the naval 
supremacy of England a matter of the 
most enormous importance, alike to 
England and to the civilized world. 
These full admissions may save the 
reiteration of some arguments about 
matters not in dispute, and so tend to 
shorten discussion. The present posi- 
tion as regards England is this—We 
have much the largest Mercantile Ma- 
rine afloat. We have a Mercantile 
Marine so large that we cannot even 
attempt to defend it without scattering 
our Navy all over the world; and, in 
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the opinion of many people, we cannot 
defend it successfully, however much 
we ‘scatter our Navy. That being so, 
and commerce being a timid thing, it 
is but too likely that, if we are ever 
engaged in war, the cargoes which 
we should otherwise carry will seek 
protection under neutral flags; while, 
if the war continues, our ships will 
pass into the hands of neutrals, our 
sailors will follow them, and thereby 
not only will our commerce be injured, 
but our Navy will be starved by the 
starvation of its best training school— 
our Commercial Marine. I have no 
doubt this view of the case will be 
stated and illustrated by other speakers 
who will address the House to night, 
and it is sufficient for my purpose just 
to mention it. Then, as to right of 
blockade. The recent immense develop- 
ment of railway enterprize has made 
commercial blockade a far less effective 
weapon in the hands of a maritime 
Power than it used to be. Look round 
the map of Europe and see how few 
countries we could efficiently blockade. 
If—which Heaven forbid—we were ever 
at war with France we could seal up her 
Navy and all her mercantile ports into 
the bargain; but how little could we 
effect by the latter proceeding. Her 
goods could pass in all directions, and 
any little expense we might put her 
to would be balanced by expense to 
ourselves, and would not have the 
slightest result on the issue of the 
war. Then, again, as Mr. Cobden 
long ago pointed out, the great ma- 
jority of the articles of commerce that 
pass over the sea are destined for these 
shores, to feed and otherwise contribute 
to the well-being of our people, or to be 
worked up by their labour and then 
sent out to all the ends of the earth. 
Let any one take a pen and paper, 
and, starting with the assumption that 
we have a Navy equal to any three 
other Navies, count up how many block- 
ades we could enforce without doing 
ourselves more harm than good. On 
this point, too, I will not dwell, for 
other hon. Members will, I think, do so. 
I will only say, in passing, that Mr. Cob- 
den’s letter to Mr. Ashworth was written 
half a generation ago, and has, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, re- 
mained unanswered. The third point 
in which I think the state of maritime 
law is unsatisfactory, is the right of 
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search for contraband of war. It is the 
interest, I think, of all commercial 
nations, and most of the greatest com- 
mercial nation—that is, of ourselyves— 
to have contraband of war very strictly 
defined and as much limited as possible, 
while it is equally our interest to have the 
right of search for contraband of war as 
much limited as may be. Mr. Cobden 
proposed that contraband of war should 
be restricted, as the United States de- 
sired, to arms and ammunition; and that 
as an article is only rendered contra- 
band of war by its hostile destination, 
the right of search on the high seas 
should be abolished, and the only ad- 
missible evidence should be the finding 
of the vessel within the waters of a 
belligerent State. Now, I trust that all 
these three points of Maritime Law will 
be fully discussed to-night, as the first of 
the three was in 1862, and that hon. 
Members will be found who will state 
all that is to be said for, and all that is to 
besaid against innovation, as forcibly as 
was done in the extremely interesting 
debate upon Mr. Horsfall’s Motion 
about maritime capture. I listened to 
that debate then, and thought the inno- 
vators had far the best of the argu- 
ment. I have re-read it more than once 
since at long intervals, and I have in no 
way changed my opinion. I will, how- 
ever, confine myself in this speech, by 
which I merely wish to begin the full 
discussion, to one or two arguments 
which have been frequently urged in 
the more partial discussions we have 
had of late years. It is said that if we 
give up the right of maritime capture 
and the right of blockade of merely 
commercial ports and limit the right of 
search, our Navy will be of no use. 
Will it be of no use? Can we call a 
Navy of no use that prevents a single 
armed vessel of an enemy coming out of 
port without being sent to the bottom ? 
Can we call a Navy of no use that makes 
England one vast unassailable fortress ? 
Can we calla Navy of no use that makes 
Malta and Gibraltar, and every one of 
our points of vantage throughout the 
world, perfectly secure; that makes the 
invasion of anyone of our Colonies, ex- 
cept the dominion of Canada, nearly im- 
possible; that enables us to send in per- 
fect security all our disposable troops 
to succour an ally; that enables us, if 
the necessity ever arises, tv make our 
communications with India perfectly 





secure, by sending troops from England 
to Alexandria, and from Bombay or 
Kurrachee to Suez? Hon. Gentlemen 
who ask more from their Navy than that 
are rather hard to please; and I think that 
our present navalofficers would very much 
prefer that class of duties to a class of 
duties which, as performed in the last war, 
had many features incommon with piracy. 
Next, we are assured that by confining 
our Navy to warlike purposes we should 
weaken ourselves as against the great 
European military Monarchies. Sup- 
pose we went to war with a great 
military Monarchy, if our commerce 
were safe from all attack, what could 
the great military Monarchy do? Try 
to invade us ? The Navy, no longer de- 
tached to chase fishing-boats and other 
small deer, would give a very good ac- 
count of the new Armada. On the other 
hand, the Navy would enable us, if we 
had men enough of our own or our 
allies, to invade any one else. Then, it 
is said that it is more humane to take 
the property of our enemy at sea than 
to shoot at his body there. Even Mr. 
Mill used that argument; but, surely, 
the reply is simple—you are perfectly 
justified both in shooting at his body 
and taking his property as much as you 
please, provided doing either tends to 
end the war quickly and satisfactorily to 
you. What we object to, is not the in- 
fliction of misery during war; that is 
inevitable. What we object to, is the 
infliction of misery in waste. The cap- 
ture of enemy’s property at sea has 
never had so powerful an effect in bring- 
ing war to a conclusion as is sometimes 
attributed to it; and the tendency of 
recent changes being to make wars 
shorter and sharper, all efforts should 
be directed to strike at the heart of the 
enemy. To waste time in cutting up 
his commerce will only waste the 
strength of the stronger, and increase 
the bill that will have to be paid in land 
or money by the weaker party. Our 
own commerce, if it were not ours, 
is the only commerce which it would 
be worth while for us to cut up, if 
there were no Declaration of Paris. 
Some who see the awkwardness of our 
position very clearly think that other 
nations see it so clearly that they 
would rather keep us in that awkward 
position than allow us to take steps 
which, while improving their position, 
would improve ours still more. I give 
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them credit for more sense. Their own 
position is quite sufficiently awkward to 
make them close with any proposal on 
our part to carry the reforms of 1856 
further. We know that America, the 
Power most concerned, would readily do 
so. But it may be said, Sir, that the 
present aspect of affairs is pretty much 
the same that has existed for the last 20 
years. What is the special reason for 
bringing it forward now? The reasons 
are three —first, that the risks involved 
in the present state of things are conti- 
nually increasing with the extension of 
our commerce ; secondly, that the whole 
bearing of the Declaration of Paris, 
whose consideration has been forced 
upon us by the hon. Member for West 
Cumberland, cannot be properly under- 
stood without discussing the question of 
the state of Maritime Law as a whole; 
and, thirdly, that we are in a quite ex- 
ceptionally favourable position for dis- 
cussing the question to-night. That 
large portion of it, Sir, which relates to 
maritime capture was considered at great 
length in this place just 15 years ago. 
Amongst many admirable speeches which 
were delivered during that debate—one 
of the most interesting to which I ever 
listened within these walls—was a speech 
which was made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who is now the Leader of this 
House. I agreed entirely with the views 
of the right hon. Gentleman then; I 
agree entirely with them still ; and what 
I want to elicit is, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman has found in the last 15 
years any answer to his own arguments ; 
or, if not, whether he is prepared to 
abide by the wise and statesmanlike 
conclusion at which he then arrived ? 
After setting out all the difficulties of 
our position with great clearness the 
right hon. Gentleman said— 


“Now, he wished to know what Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intended to do? Were they 
of opinion that we could safely rest where we 
were?”—[3 Hansard, clxv. 1616.] 


That is exactly what I want to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to-night. He 
then went on to say— 


‘But what were we to do now? Were we 
to go forward, backward, or in what direction ? 
Was the noble Lord prepared to leave the matter 
to the chapter of accidents, or to say that when 
‘war came was the time when the whole question 
was to be determined ?”—[ did. 1619.] 


There, again, is precisely what I desire 
Mr. Grant Duff 





to learn now. Here was another pas- 
sage in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech— 


‘‘Now, let us take a lesson from history, 
What occurred in the Seven Years’ War? In 
that war England distinguished herself most 
gloriously, and her Navy was particularly suc- 
cessful. Smollett, writing of the war of 1760, 
related how this country had 120 ships of the 
line, exclusive of fire and other ships, and that 
notwithstanding this immense armament, and 
that the enemy had not a ship of the line at sea, 
yet the enemy were so on the alert with their 
small ships that they took 2,549 of our merchant 
ships, as against our capture of 944 of their 
vessels, including 442 privateers.” —[ Ibid. 1623.] 


Has the right hon. Gentleman in 1877 
any reply to his illustration of 1862? 
Of course, the situation of 1877 is not 
the situation of 100 years ago. All war 
ships are now steam ships—and we have 
got hold of such an immense amount 
of coast line, and of so many points 
of vantage on this terraqueous Globe, 
that there are many countries which 
would find it a difficult matter to prey 
upon the commerce of Great Britain in 
almost any sea. This, however, would 
certainly not be the case with all Powers 
and in all seas. Is, then, the right 
hon. Gentleman, after thinking round 
all possible contingencies, perfectly satis- 
fied with the present state of things; or 
is he still, as I confess I still am, in the 
uncomfortable frame of mind which was 
so well reflected in his very interesting 
speech of March 17, 1862? Then again, 
sitting down, he said— 

“Until the whole question was thoroughly 
sifted, he thought it was premature to come to 
any decision upon it. But while he asked his 
hon. Friend to withdraw the Motion, or not 
press it to a division, he, at the same time, 
would heartily join with him in pressing the 
matter on the Government.”—[Jdid. 1626. 


Now, what the right hon. Gentleman 
advised Mr. Horsfall to do is precisely 
what I would do if the Forms of the 
House enabled me to move my Amend- 
ment. I do not in the least wish to take 


any vote upon it. I have not even used 
the phrase which Mr. Horsfall used. 
He said that the subject called for the 
early attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I say that it calls for the careful 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government. 
I know there are persons to whom 
one might be opposed who would use 
the tu guogue argument, and ask whe- 
ther my Friends when they were in 
power attended to this question. I do 
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not think, however, that that is the 
right hon. Gentleman’s idea of the 
proper way to carry on Public Business. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman will 
see that the last thing I wish is to em- 
barrass his Government, or any other 
Government, with reference to so serious 
a question. I wish to leave the matter 
entirely in the hands of the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown, in the hope that 
if, as is extremely likely, before this 
Eastern embroglio is settled, there may 
have to be another European Congress, 
an opportunity may be taken, after full 
and deliberate consideration, to carry 
further the reforms which were inaugu- 
rated by the Declaration of Paris in 
1856. I trust the right hon. Gentleman 
will be able to tell us to-night one of three 
things: either that in the 15 years which 
have elapsed he has found means to 
answer his own arguments; or that the 
question will be carefully considered by 
Her Majesty’s Government ; or that the 
Government has come deliberately to the 
conclusion that, inconvenient as is the 
= in which we find ourselves, the 

est course is to let it alone, and to trust 


to the chapter of accidents. There are 


not a few things in which the rule alors 


comme alors is the best, but it is so easy 
a rule to follow that it is apt to be a 
dangerous one; and Governments ha- 
rassed and worried by the constant 
necessity of arranging what is to be done 
during the passing week are too apt to 
adopt what I may call the idyllic treat- 
ment of great questions, assuring en- 
quirers that everything is going on 
delightfully, until they are at last brought 
face to face with a tremendous exigency. 
I do not assert that this question is one 
of those; but if the right hon. Gentle- 
man can answer his own masterly speech 
of 1862, I cannot, and no one else has; 
and that being so, I think I am justified 
in recalling the attention of the House 
to a matter which grows naturally out 
of the Motion of the hon. Member oppo- 
site, and on the right settlement of which 
interests of the most gigantic kind ob- 
viously depend. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, the Amend- 
ment which he had placed upon the 
Paper, had, on a former occasion, been 
supported from the Conservative Benches 
of that House. Not long ago, Mr. 
Horsfall submitted a Motion with a 
similar object. He asked the House to 
go a step forward in maritime law, and 





to make private property — ships as 
well as cargoes — secure at sea. They 
were now asked by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Cumberland (Mr. 
Percy Wyndham) to go backwards— 
the Parliament of this country was not 
accustomed to go backwards—and when 
they were asked to take a retrograde 
step, the demand should be accompanied 
by most convincing reasons, and should 
be made, if it were to have any chance 
of success, by men of great authority. 
The reasons which they had heard were 
not convincing; they had been offered 
again and again to the House, and no 
responsible statesman had been affected 
by them. Who were the men who had 
raised this question? The most con- 
spicuous were the hon. Member for the 
Isle of Wight (Mr. Baillie-Cochrane), 
the hon. Member for West Cumberland 
(Mr. Percy Wyndham), and the hon. 
Member for Canterbury (Mr. Butler- 
Johnstone). None of these men, so far 
as he (Mr. Jacob Bright) knew, had 
been connected with the commerce of the 
country, or had had such experience as 
would enable them to judge of its ma- 
terial wants. On the other hand, let 
them look at the circumstances which 
attended the suspension of our maritime 
rights in 1854; and let them see on what 
authority the abandonment of those 
rights in 1856 rested. Lord Palmerston 
—commonly held to be the most spirited 
English Minister of recent times—was 
a Member of the Cabinet of that day. 
England and France being the two great 
maritime Powers of Europe — Powers 
which could have defended their rights, 
if they had thought it well to do so— 
suspended those rights. The debate of 
1862 explained this conduct. In that 
debate, his (Mr. Jacob Bright’s) brother, 
the Member for Birmingham, stated, 
and said he stated advisedly, that the 
United States would not tolerate inter- 
ference with their shipping in search of 
enemy’s goods. This was not contra- 
dicted, and in the same debate Lord 
Palmerston made a broader statement. 
He said that, on entering upon the Cri- 
mean War, to stop and search neutral 
vessels would create so much heartburn- 
ing that we might have not only Russia 
on our hands, but other Powers as well. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Cumberland supposed that the 
Government was acting under the in- 
fluence of the Manchester School. There 
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never was a greater mistake. In 1854 
the Manchester School was trodden 
under-foot ; it was submerged by the 
passions of the people; the English 
Government had yielded to influences of 
a different kind. Free trade, railways, 
steam ships, and kindred influences had 
carried us a long way from the world of 
Lord Nelson. The commerce of this 
country at the beginning of the century 
was much less than:£100,000,000. In 
1854 our exports and importsamounted to 
£200,000,000 sterling. After two years’ 
experience of a great war, with a know- 
ledge of the facts bearing on this ques- 
tion greater than could be possessed by 
any individual Member of that House, 
England and France joined the European 
Powers and signed the Declaration of 
Paris. But before doing so the Pleni- 
potentiaries made the following state- 
ment :— 

“That maritime law in time of war has long 
been the subject of deplorable disputes. 

“ That the uncertainty of the law and of the 
duties in such a matter gives rise to differences 
of opinion between neutrals and belligerents 
which may occasion serious difficulties and even 
conflicts. 

“That it is consequently advantageous to 
establish a uniform doctrine on so important a 
point.” 

But the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Percy Wyndham) said, we had not suc- 
ceeded in this because the United States 
refused its signature; but as the main 
article of the Declaration of Paris was 
that which affirmed that enemy’s goods 
were safe in a neutral ship, and as the 
United States had always contended for 
that principle, so far at least there was 
an agreement among the maritime 
Powers. He had spoken of the forces 
which operated upon the English Go- 
vernment in 1854, but what would be 
the forces which would press upon the 
Government now, if they were in the 
face of a great war? In 1854 the aggre- 
gate commerce of England, as he had 
said, was about £2.0,000,000 per 
annum —in 1875 it amounted to 
£650,000,000, so that in a period of 
about 20 years their commerce had 
trebled. The commerce of some other 
countries had increased in like propor- 
tion. The hon. Member for West 
Cumberland and those who were asso- 
ciated with him were ignorant of the 
nature of the struggle in which they 
were engaged. They fancied they had 
only to deal with the work of half-a- 
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dozen diplomatists who sat round a table 
in Paris in the year 1856. Those diplo- 
matists did not create the difficulty 
against which hon. Members were con- 
tending. They found it, and simply 
registered the fact. The hon. Member 
was really contending against a changed 
condition of the world, against the in- 
fluences of an expansion of commerce 
so vast, that even 30 years ago the most 
sanguine men could not have dreamed 
of it. The House would remember a 
story from the Arabian Nights of the 
Afreet and the jar. A fisherman pulled 
a jar out of the sea, removed the seal 
from its mouth, whereupon a vapour 
came forth which assumed the form of a 
gigantic being, who said that he had 
taken a vow to kill the man who should 
set him free. When commerce was 
made free, as it had been in more senses 
than one in our time, it was destined to 
destroy war, and step by step it would 
accomplish that object, unless, like the 
poor Afreet of the story, it should be 
persuaded to re-enter its jar and assume 
again the fetters which the hon. Member 
sought to impose upon it. But if it 
were possible for them to go back to the 
old state of maritime war, it would be 
of no advantage to England. Owing to 
the railway system, countries that were 
not insular, Continental countries which 
had neighbours, could transact the whole 
of their commerce through those neigh- 
bours. Let us suppose that we were at 
war with Germany. Germany might 
carry on the whole of her export and 
import trade without having a single 
shilling’s worth of property at sea. Her 
neighbours could import everything she 
wanted from abroad, and again these 
same neighbours could purchase from 
Germany all that it was necessary for 
her to export. As a matter of fact, 
during the Russian War, Prussia did 
Russia’s business with the outside world. 
But the courage and ingenuity of the 
hon. Member for Canterbury never failed 
him. The hon. Member had published 
a little book on Maritime Rights—a 
clever book, but in his (Mr. Jacob 
Bright’s) opinion not a wise one—he 
said there that there was a weapon in 
the arsenal of our maritime rights 
which enabled us to meet the case which 
he (Mr. Jacob Bright) had put before 
the House. The hon. Member asked 
them to claim the right to capture 
enemy’s produce at sea; he would seize 
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neutral goods on neutral ships if those 
goods had originated in the enemy’s 
country; he would require, therefore, 
neutral ships to have certificates of 
origin. Such certificates had been em- 
ployed for fiscal purposes to meet the 
case of differential duties; and he had 
been told that the system worked badly, 
but he would undertake to say that 
there were not 10 men in that House, or 
even in the City of London, who would 
on this question endorse the views of 
the hon. Member. If they were to go 
back in this matter they would gain 
no advantage, but, on the contrary, 
they would place the country in peril. 
What was their position in the matter? 
Theirs was an insular country, and they 
were the only country in the world 
having merchandize to the value of 
£650,000,000 per annum, which must 
necessarily be exposed in war to the 
attacks of perhaps a third-rate Power, 
which by sending out a number of rapid 
steamers could disperse their enormous 
commerce. He asked the House to 
consider the circumstances of this coun- 
try in relation to others. There was 
scarcely another country in the world 
that could not feed its own people from 


the produce of its own soil, whereas they 
had in the United Kingdom 15,000,000 
of people depending upon other nations 
for the larger portion of their food. 
That food had to cross the seas in order 
to reach our ports, and the raw material 
of most of our manufactures had to cross 


the seas also. When this raw material 
was worked up and made costly by 
means of capital and labour, it had to 
re-cross the seas to be given in payment 
for the food they imported. In fact, 
they lived in a glass house which was 
exposed on every side. They could not 
avoid the exposure and the risk, whereas 
every other country could protect itself 
by transacting its commerce through its 
neighbours. Some Petitions in favour 
of the Motion of the hon. Member had 
been presented that night, one from 
Manchester, where, he was told, there 
had been a meeting on the subject. He 
should like to know how many signa- 
tures there were to those Petitions. And, 
with regard to Manchester, he knew 
that the question had hitherto been 
treated with indifference, because it was 
not supposed that anything serious was 
likely to come of it. If, however, it 
should become serious, their great cen- 





tres of industry would demand that 
commerce should be secure at sea. Un- 
der the Declaration of Paris it was 
secure. If they were at war, the ship- 
owner would have to retire for a time 
from business; but commerce would go 
on with but little disturbance, although 
at some extra cost, which, however, 
would gradually lessen. He had en- 
deavoured to show that they could not 
go back—that if they could go back, it 
would give them no more power to 
coerce an enemy; that the only result 
would be to place themselves in peril. 
And now he came to the point in which 
he agreed with hon. Members opposite— 
they could not remain where they were. 
If a dispute arose which made war 
probable, the telegraph would convey 
the news to the most distant ports in an 
hour, British shipping would be every- 
where set aside, and neutral vessels 
would receive the freights. In case of 
actual war their ships would be trans- 
ferred, or remain idle; but the difficul- 
ties of transference were greater than 
were generally supposed. By the law of 
the United States, and of some other 
countries, foreign-built ships were not 
allowed to be registered. It had been 
asserted that the loss of their carrying 
trade in case of war would be irreparable, 
and the United States had been in- 
stanced in proof of this assertion. The 
slowness of the recovery of the American 
shipping trade had been owing more to 
their high tariffs than to any other cause, 
as it had been impossible to build a ship 
in America as cheaply as in other coun- 
tries. America had, however, to a large 
extent, regained her old position. By 
the Report of the Register of the Trea- 
sury of the United States, of December, 
1874, he found that their tonnage now 
exceeded 3,000,000, and in this figure 
he did not include the shipping on 
the western rivers or on the northern 
lakes. It would be seen, therefore, that 
the shipping of America to-day was 
nearly equal to half that of the United 
Kingdom. Their position, however, 
was serious enough. In case of war 
with a maritime Power, for the first 
time in their history, the British flag, 
so far as merchant vessels were con- 
cerned, would disappear from every 
sea. An arrangement had been made 
by which their commerce of £650,000,000 
= annum would be carried with per- 
ect security, so long as it was not found 
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in British ships. That might be states- 
manship, but it was not statesmanship 
by which he should be willing to be 
guided. It appeared to him to be the 
work of incapable men, who were either 
unable or unwilling to face the facts 
which surrounded them. If their vast 
merchandize was to be carried safely— 
and that was the arrangement we had 
made—it should be carried on British 
ships. That was the meaning of the 
Amendment which he had put upon 
the Paper. He had sought fur the ob- 
jections to the proposal that all pro- 
perty, except contraband of war, should 
be secure at sea and he could find none 
which appeared to him to have force ; 
but he would briefly refer to the two 
which were held to be the most formid- 
able. It had been said that a nation 
should not be at peace on the seas whilst 
its Government was at war. Mr. Mill, 
the present Prime Minister, and others 
had endeavoured to show in eloquent 
language how, in such circumstances 
patriotism would decay, and States 
would fall. That argument told with 
equal force against their present position 
under the Declaration of Paris, as now, 
if the Government were at war the na- 


tion would be at peace on the seas. But 
it was impossible for a Government to 


be at war and a nation at peace. In 
the Crimean War the income tax was 
1s, 4d. in the pound, and seeing that the 
tendency was for wars to become more 
costly and that we had given up sources 
of income which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer formerly possessed, the next 
war might give them an income tax of 
twice 1s. 4d. in the pound. Those there- 
fore who had most influence in the Go- 
vernment of the country would be made 
conscious of the existence of war. But 
wherever English soldiers were doing 
battle, wherever her seamen were en- 
gaged, there the attention of England 
would be fixed and her sympathies 
powerfully excited. The second, and 
that which was held by his opponents to 
be the prime objection to the proposal 
that all property should be secure at sea, 
was, that by such a step they would give 
up the power to damage or to coerce an 
enemy. Nobody attempted to make that 
clear and, it seemed tohim to bea delusion. 
By the Declaration of Paris they had al- 
ready abandoned that power—they had 
been compelled to give up the substance 
and they were now feebly grasping at the 
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shadow. If by theseinevitable changesthe 
area of maritime war should bediminished 
he could not regret the fact. One thing 
was a matter of satisfaction to all of 
them—that the security of private pro- 
perty at sea would in no respect lessen 
our defensive power; in fact our ability 
to defend ourselves would be increased 
by these changes, for as their commerce 
would no longer need protection, every 
ship belonging to the Queen’s Navy 
might be set at liberty for the defence of 
the Empire. The hon. Member for Can- 
terbury had said that with the abandon- 
ment of England’s maritime rights all 
that was great and noble in England’s 
story would close. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] He 
(Mr. Jacob Bright) saw by the cheers of 
the hon. Member that he still adhered 
to that sentiment. Let him ask the hon. 
Member the question— was there no 
English story of the 19th Century, which 
so far as they were concerned had been 
for the most part a period of peace? 
He had a strong conviction that their 
peaceful triumphs during the compara- 
tively short period of the Queen’s reign 
in every direction in which the human 
intellect could travel would be regarded 
hereafter with greater pride than all the 
bloody trophies of war. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that in his 
opinion, the arguments put forward by 
the two last speakers told rather against 
than in favour of the views they ad- 
vocated. The hon. Member for Elgin 
(Mr. Grant Duff) rested his hopes of a 
satisfactory settlement of that question 
on an international agreement among 
all the Powers of Europe; but his ex- 
pectation of such an agreement appeared 
quite visionary and Utopian. It had 
been remarked that Lord Clarendon, in 
assenting to the Declaration of Paris, 
had exceeded his instructions; but, as 
far as he(Mr. Bentinck) could understand 
the matter, Lord Clarendon had acted 
without any instructions whatever from 
his Government on the subject, and 
there was no evidence forthcoming that 
he had any authority to commit this 
country to that Declaration. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite, the Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright) had ad- 
mitted, and it was one of the strong 
points of the case now submitted to the 
House, that the consequence of that 
Declaration would be to transfer all the 
carrying trade of this country to neutral 
Powers. It would he the ruin of the 
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commercial industry of this country, and 
if that was not enough to rouse the in- 
dignation or the apprehension of Eng- 
lishmen he did not know what would. 
The hon. Gentleman had talked of the 
difficulty of blockading, owing to steam 
power and other causes; but that only 
showed that they ought to be in a posi- 
tion to seize their enemy’s goods where- 
ever they could find them. The greater 
facilities their enemy had for disposing 
of his goods by commercial operations, 
the more necessary it was that they 
should have the power of seizing them 
at all times and in all circumstances. 
It had been asked by the hon. Gentleman 
what would they gain by withdrawing 
from the Declaration of Paris? but the 
first question they had to think of was 
what would they lose, if they did not 
change it? If they entered into a war 
hampered by the obligations of that 
Declaration, their position would be per- 
fectly untenable, and the people of this 
country would not submit to it for a day. 
The hon. Gentleman himself admitted 
that if they went to war hampered by 
the Declaration of Paris, the carrying 
trade of the world would pass away from 
them, and their means of defence would 
be crippled. [Mr. Jacos Bricur: I 
said our means of defence would not be 
diminished.] He was very glad to hear 
such language from the hon. Member, 
who, so far as he was aware, had hitherto 
argued in favour of decreasing the de- 
fences of the country. Besides, it was 
quite enough to have the admission of 
the hon. Member for the Elgin Burghs 
and the hon. Member for Manchester, 
that the effect of their embarking in a 
war hampered by the Declaration of 
Paris would be to drive the commerce 
of this country into the hands of neu- 
trals. If that consideration did not 
suffice to bring those hon. Members 
over to his views nothing would. He 
thought, then, that the first necessity 
that would be forced upon the Govern- 
ment of the day when such a war arose, 
would be upon the instant of its declara- 
tion to withdraw from the obligations 
incurred under the Declaration of Paris. 
The conduct of the Government of this 
country at the time of the Crimean War 
led to the expenditure of £100,000,000, 
and the loss of 70,000 men, whereas 
by departing from the views of the 
Manchester School, by efficiently block- 
ading the Russian ports, and by the 





seizure of the enemies’ goods, under any 
and all possible circumstances, in precise 
contradiction of the principles of the 
Declaration of Paris, they might have 
brought the war to an end in six weeks 
without firing a shot or losing a life. 
The experience of that time ought to be 
their guide now. Were they unham- 
pered by the Declaration of Paris, 
Russia, he believed, would never risk a 
war with them; at all events, if the 
Government would at once give notice 
that England withdrew from that Decla- 
ration, war would become improbable, if 
not impossible. At the present time 
they had a perfect right to rid themselves 
of the obligation imposed upon them ; 
they could do so honourably and in good 
faith. But onthe other hand, if they did 
not, and war should break out within 
the next few months, they would be 
driven by sheer necessity to adopt that 
course, and would in that case subject 
the country to the imputation of having 
dealt unfairly to neutrals. Russia’s first 
step upon the outbreak of a war would 
be to issue letters of marque ; and was it 
to be supposed that the people of Eng- 
land, who possessed that power a hun- 
dred-fold, would quietly submit to its 
enormous resources being left unused. 
How would they be able to meet such a 
state of things? The opinions of Lord 
Nelson in the past, and Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, the Earl of Derby, Earl 
Russell, and all our leading statesmen 
were opposed to the Declaration. His 
conviction was that, whatever decision 
the House might come to on the ques- 
tion, the question was one on which, in 
a very short time, so far as that country 
was concerned, would mainly depend 
the issue of peace or war. Be that as it 
might, this he maintained without fear 
of contradiction, that upon the decision 
which the House came to on the Motion 
before it, must depend the question 
whether England, in the event of war, 
was to fight with her hands tied, or put 
into operation the boundless resources 
which she possessed. That difficulty 
they might avoid now by withdraw- 
ing from a Declaration which no man 
could say had been authorized by the 
Crown or by Parliament, and which 
all the ablest men of the country had 
denounced as ruinous to their mercantile 
power. It was his firm conviction that 
if the views of the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Jacob Bright), whose philanthropic 
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feelings were so well known, were put 
into practice, he would have succeeded 
in establishing the most horrible source 
of human suffering which had ever 


been devised. If they wanted to 
terminate war they must, in the old 
language of the Orders issued to our 
men of war—‘‘ Burn, sink, and destroy,” 
and the more that was acted upon, the 
more they would be acting in the in- 
terests of humanity. ‘He was surprised 
that an hon. Member who held such 
philanthopic views should advocate a 
state of things which would make war 
interminable and cause ten-fold more 
bloodshed. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, it was 
both right and natural that a question 
such as that before the House, affecting 
interests most dear to Englishmen—he 
meant the naval supremacy of their 
country—should excite earnest thought 
and active discussion. He confessed, 
however, that the more he heard and 
the more he considered the reasoning of 
those whowould recall England’s pledged 
assent to the Declaration of Paris, the 
more convinced was he that their politi- 
cal conceptions were faulty and their 
patriotic terrors baseless. The fancy 
picture which they were in the habit of 
drawing was something to the following 
effect :—Scene, Paris; in the dark back- 
ground a knot of hostile and intriguing 
Powers; in the foreground two cower- 
ing English Plenipotentiaries meekly 
surrendering at the bidding of these 
military plotters the might of Britain’s 
right hand without the cognizance or 
the authority of their Queen or country. 
On the reverse side of that same fancy 
picture the future was delineated. There 
England was to be seen, crippled and 
powerless, tossing helplessly on her own 
seas, while the jeers of her foes loudly 
testified to her folly in having aban- 
doned, for no adequate consideration, 
her one weapon of defence. Whether 
the House looked upon “ this picture or 
upon that,” he ventured to think that, 
whatever skill they displayed, they were 
not true to nature. The history of the 
Declaration of Paris was the history of 
a deliberate recognition by the Rulers 
of England that circumstances had so 
altered our relations with the rest of the 
world that it was no longer possible 
for us to enforee—even if we continued 
to assert—the high-handed rights which 
by means of superior strength we had 
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in former times vindicated upon the 
common seas. They then proceeded, as 
sensible men, to consider whether either 
our dignity or our interests were pro- 
moted by a barren assertion of impos- 
sible rights, or whether it would not be 
more conducive to both that a solemn 
renunciation of obsolete claims should 
coincide with a similar abandonment by 
other and powerful nations of the bar- 
barous practice of the private levying of 
war, by which the scourings of any 
petty inland State might burst out as a 
horde of pirates to harass the com- 
merce of some mistress of the seas. 
Anyone who was acquainted with the 
old history of privateering would, he 
thought, hardly fail to rejoice that it 
should be put an end to; and when the 
hon. Member for West Cumberland 
(Mr. Perey Wyndham) asked what, if 
America were to send out privateers 
against us, England was to do under 
the circumstances, his (Mr. Ashley’s) 
answer was that the Declaration of Paris 
was not binding except between the 
Powers who had given in their adhesion 
to it, and that it was a misapprehension to 
say that its operation would be to tie one 
of our hands, while America, if at war 
with us, would be entitled to have both 
hands free. The fact was, that when 
the French Government proposed to 
the English Government that as the 
Congress of Westphalia had given the 
sanction of the civilized world to the 
newly-won principle of freedom of wor- 
ship; as the Congress of Vienna had 
done the same forthe abolition of theslave 
trade; so the Congress of Paris should 
sanction the actual freedom of neutrals 
from belligerent hindrances to legitimate 
commerce—the Advisers of the Crown, 
not from any spirit of abstract benevo- 
lence, but from a broad and statesman- 
like view of the matter, and from a wise 
appreciation of England’s real interests, 
consented to the proposal if privateering 
was at the same time abolished, and if 
it was also declared that the engagement 
should not be binding as against those 
who declined to accede to all the four 
points. This was done with the know- 
ledge and consent of the Crown and of 
the whole Cabinet. It was a compro- 
mise based upon statesmanlike views as 
well as upon the necessities of the case, 
for though we had not arrived at the 
Millennium, still we had gone so far in 
that direction that peace was the normal, 

















and war the abnormal, condition of 
Europe, and this fact thus found ex- 
pression in the giving more protection 
to neutral commerce on the ocean. In 
future, wars would be short, sharp, and 
decisive, and it could no longer be tole- 
rated that when two ambitious Powers 
went to war, all the peaceful bystanders 
should be disturbed in their commercial 
relations during the short delirium of 
those two Powers. When at peace, 
therefore, England must be a great 
gainer by the Declaration; but there 
were also counterpoises to the sacrifices 
we should have to make in time of war 
under the Declaration of Paris, like 
when a man in old times put on a suit of 
armour, he sacrificed some of his activity 
in attack in return for increased means of 
defence. It laid down, for instance, 
that blockades to be real must be 
effective, and this might be of great 
service to us should an enemy try to 
establish a blockade, say, in some of 
our distant colonies, and as to the abo- 
lition of privateering there was no coun- 
try that would lose less by that than 
England, because if a war occurred we 
should be able to take our large mer- 
chant steamships, man them with our 
naval officers and men, commission 
them, and thus have at once an im- 
promptu fleet worth all the privateers in 
the world. Besides which, as it had 
been stated by the authorities on the 
point, the development of steam had 
made the convoy of ships easier than be- 
fore. We should be able to protect our 
own commerce without having resort 
to neutral bottoms. With regard to the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Jacob Bright), he was not 
prepared to accept it. The Declaration 
of Paris made no distinction between 
private and public goods, and so far 
did not advance the question in the 
direction of immunity for private as 
opposed to public property. No doubt 
in war on land private property was 
protected from the disorganized at- 
tacks of anarmy. The rule had been 
adopted from motives of expediency ; but 
war on land was in reality an organized 
raid on private property, inasmuch as 
the attacking army sought to place itself 
in the position of the governing autho- 
rity, and to make its levies on private 
property in the form of taxes, instead of 
in the form of plunder. He denied, 
therefore, that we could take any ex- 
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ample from the action of land forces. It 
remained for us to say whether we 
should make any new departure for our 
naval operations. He thought we should 
not, because we should thereby protract 
war and degrade it into a duel between 
two hired combatants. 

Lorp ESLINGTON said, that, in 
offering a few remarks to the House, he 
hoped that he should not come under 
the ban of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Jacob Bright), who had 
said, in his own words, that three hon. 
Gentlemen who had spoken on the Mini- 
sterial side of the House had no right to 
speak on the question, because they were 
not connected with commercial constitu- 
encies. He (Lord Eslington) endeavoured 
to represent faithfully a constituency 
which was both commercial and mari- 
time. No one, he thought, could have 
followed the debate attentively without 
being struck by the extreme difficulty of 
the position in which the nation was 
placed by the Declaration of Paris. But 
there was another point for Parliament 
to consider—namely, the position in 
which the House was placed that eve- 
ning. The position of the House in 
respect to the three Motions before them 
appeared to him to be rather a natural 
reflex of the difficult position of the 
nation. The three Motions were very 
embarrassing. The hon. Gentleman 
who sat near him, and to whom a well- 
merited tribute of praise had been ac- 
corded (Mr. Perey Wyndham), told us 
that we must back out of this difficulty. 
Another hon. Gentleman sitting on the 
Opposition side (Mr. Grant Dutf) had a 
Motion which was a little difficult to 
understand, but which rather seemed to 
throw on the Government the respon- 
sibility of the position in which we were 
placed, though he admitted that the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech took a much wider 
scope. Then the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Jacob Bright) said we had 
nothing to do but to goon. The latter 
Motion was by far the most logical of 
the three; but we were told by an emi- 
nent statesman not long ago that there 
was no such thing as logic in politics. 
He (Lord Eslington) wanted to ask this 
question—‘‘ Can we go back?” Retro- 
gression in Parliamentary action was 
almost impossible; but, on the other 
hand, Parliament had had nothing what- 
ever to do with this Declaration. Parlia- 
menthad never sanctioned it, Parliament 
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had never been even invited to discuss 
it; but it was the action of the Liberal 
Government of the day who had placed 
it in this position, and therefore the hon. 
Member for West Cumberland had a 
‘ powerful weapon in his quiver when he 
said it was not a question of the Parlia- 
ment of the day taking a step backward, 
but of the Ministry of the day doing so. 
In regard to any action of that kind 
being taken by the.Government now, 
his (Lord Eslington’s) objection to his 
hon. Friend’s Motion mainly lay in the 
moment chosen. This one was always a 
convenient Parliamentary argument, but 
it was a particularly strong one now. 
Supposing the matter to be left, as it 
ought to be, in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, we could not stay where we were. 
Supposing the Government to approach 
the other signatories of the Declaration 
of Paris and propose to withdraw, they 
would say—‘ Twenty years have elapsed 
since this Declaration was made. Par- 
liament has never sanctioned by a vote 
the course that you are asking us to 
take; and, moreover, in the course of 
those 20 years there have been four great 
European wars.” It might be said to 
England—‘‘ You have been a neutral in 
each of these wars and have derived 
during that time all the advantages of a 
vastly extended trade which the security 
given to the neutral flag confers; and 
now that you see in the remote” [and 
he trusted it was very remote] ‘‘ distance 
a faint glimmer of a prospect that you 
may become a belligerent, you want to 
back out of your Declaration.” That 
would be a nasty sort of answer to re- 
ceive from foreign nations; but he was 
afraid it would be the sort of answer 
which would be conveyed to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in diplomatic lan- 
guage, if they proposed to recede from the 
Declaration at thismoment. Hisobjection 
to the Declaration of Paris was that it 
commenced with a very flagrant misstate- 
ment. He said it with all deference to 
the great statesmen who joined in the 
Declaration, but the first statement was 
‘that privateering is and remains abo- 
lished.” He repeated that it was a mis- 
statement and the coolest assertion that 
was ever made, and like many other cool 
assertions it had no real truth in it. 
How could any group of European States 
venture to say that privateering was abo- 
lished when the United States of Ame- 
rica were no parties to the Declaration? 


Lord Eslington 





If the eminent diplomatists who were 
parties to the Declaration had appended 
to it the two little words ‘‘ between our- 
selves”? there would have been some 
kind of truth in it; but to declare it abo- 
lished, when the great States of America 
were no party to it, was an assertion to 
be taken only for what it was worth. 
Now,, what was the position taken by 
America upon this question? In 1854-5, 
two years before the Declaration of Paris, 
President Pearce alluded in his Message 
to Congress to a suggestion made to 
Prussia as to neutral rights, and said— 

‘* Tf Europe would join in proposing, as a rule 
of International Law, to exempt all private pro- 
perty from capture at sea by armed cruisers, the 
United States would readily meet Europe upon 
that ground.” 


When, therefore, England approached 
America two years afterwards, the Ame- 
ricans simply replied in the spirit of this 
Message, by proposing the absolute im- 
munity of private property at sea, and, 
as we declined to entertain that proposal, 
they took off their hats and declined 
ours. This was the position taken by a 
great Power—great, too, in the art of 
privateering —a people which ranked 
with ourselves as the boldest and most 
skilful navigators, the hardiest sailors, 
and who were remarkable for the ex- 
traordinary speed they had acquired 
in the construction of their ships. 
Moreover, without wishing to say any- 
thing disrespectful concerning them, 
their boldness and love of adventure 
made them fonder than he thought a 
wise people should be of filibustering 
expeditions. It was, therefore, a stand- 
ing menace to the commerce of the world 
when a State like America held aloof 
from such a Declaration. Therefore, he 
maintained that the action and the state- 
ment of these diplomatists was an un- 
warranted statement. Having glanced 
at the advantages which England en- 
joyed as a neutral under the Declaration, 
he would now consider her position as a 
belligerent. In his opinion that position 
was dangerously hampered by the terms 
of the Declaration of Paris. He enter- 
tained the gravest doubts whether it 
would be competent even for England, 
in case of war, to protect in every sea 
and upon every coast her 8,000,000 
tons of shipping. But it would 
not be the enemy’s cruisers or guns 
which would then ruin English com- 
merce, it would be the war premiums, 
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Nobody at all acquainted with com- 
mercial affairs could be blind to the 
dangerous position of English commerce, 
on behalf of which he was now speak- 
ing, in the present state of this ques- 
tion. It would inevitably pass in a great 
degree into the hands of neutrals, owing 
to the security which, under the Declara- 
tion, would be given to neutral flags; 
and experience showed that it was much 
easier to lose a great trade than to re- 
gain it. He was alarmed, therefore, at 
the position of England if she became 
a belligerent. The maxim that free 
ships made free goods had been to his 
greatastonishment described as a modern 
theory; but it was a very old principle 
indeed, and had always been upheld by 
the great carriers at sea for the time 
being. More than 200 years ago, in 
1650, the Dutch based a Treaty with 
Spain upon this principle. England 
followed suit two years afterwards, and 
in 1654 adopted the same principle in 
a Treaty with Portugal; and in a sub- 
sequent Treaty with Holland she again 
adopted the principle of free ships, free 
goods. The House had also been re- 


minded by his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Grant Duff) that after the Peace was 


concluded Mr. Pitt framed his Commer- 
cial Treaty with France upon the same 
principle, and he did not think that any 
Conservative Government or Party need 
be ashamed to follow in the path trodden 
by that great statesman. And nowa 
word or two on the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. Jacob 
Bright). He wished to point out that 
even the peace-loving Member for Man- 
chester in framing his Resolution for 
granting immunity to all private pro- 
perty had introduced this most important 
qualification — ‘‘ with the exception of 
contraband of war.” Now it would be 
a very bold man who would get up in 
that House and say what was contraband. 
He (Lord Eslington) apprehended it 
would include a very long and formid- 
able list of articles, at the very top of 
which would stand our two great staple 
articles, the natural products of England, 
coal and iron. Well, then, the hon. 
Gentleman would maintain the right of 
search for contraband of war, and thus 
rouse the susceptibilities of the most 
susceptible of nations, at the head of 
whom might be placed the United 
States. That very thing would be suf- 
ficient in itself to induce him to refuse 





to vote for the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Manchester. In the course 
of the hon. Gentleman’s speech he dwelt 
upon an argument of the late Mr. Cob- 
den, who always talked of confining war 
to defensive operations. Now, he (Lord 
Eslington) could not understand how 
war was to be carried on in that manner. 
You might just as well tell aman engaged 
in a duel d outrance and with a rapier in 
his hand that he must content himself 
with parrying and not attempt to thrust. 
On such terms the finest swordsman in 
the world might be killed by a less effi- 
cient adversary. It appeared to him 
(Lord Eslington) to be absurd, because 
the most effectual self-defence was to 
know when to deal a well-timed and a 
well-directed blow so as to disable and 
destroy one’s enemy. He might be told, 
and it might be thought that was an im- 
moral argument; but he found a consola- 
tion in the idea that self-defence allowed 
a nation as well as an individual engaged 
in a death-struggle to employ the means 
which he thought best and most effectual 
towin. He had observed, and with regret, 
indeed, that in times of peace great nations 
were apt to disregard Treaties and great 
statemen to encourage them in doing so; 
and were we to be told that if we were 
engaged in a life and death struggle 
with one great Power, or possibly with 
a combination of Powers, we should per- 
mit the Government of the day to be 
bound by a diplomatic declaration? He 
did not for one moment believe anything 
of the sort. But at the same time, as 
long as we could keep our honour by 
observing to the best of our ability this 
Declaration, by all means let us do so. 
Then, on the other hand, came what he 
might call ‘‘the crippling argument.” 
It was said we must insist upon the 
permanent exercise of our old maritime 
rights, because we must cripple our 
enemy. He was rather sceptical about 
this crippling argument. In the first 
place, the state of the world had totally 
changed with regard to the conveyance 
of merchandize, and no matter how they 
blockaded the coasts or harbours of a 
country, if people wanted merchandize 
they would get it, though it might be at 
an increased price. Then, again, and the 
point seemed to have escaped observa- 
tion, they could not seize a large amount 
of property on the sea, or in any part of 
the world, without running the risk and 
almost incurring the certainty of seizing 
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English property, because there was 
scarcely any part of the world in which 
a considerable amount of English pro- 
perty was not to be found, and if they 
insisted on carrying out that principle 
they would have a heavy bill to pay to 
their own countrymen when the war was 
ended. Inconclusion, he would only say 
that the House to-night was in a difficult 
position, from which he hoped they 
would be rescued by refusing to enter- 
tain any one of those three propositions. 
This was a matter in which the House 
had not involved itself, and it was one 
for the Government to deal with. At 
present we could not call upon our 
able Foreign Minister, overburdened 
as he was, to charge himself with a 
question of this kind; but once the 
threatening cloud of war had passed 
over, he (Lord Eslington) had such con- 
fidence in his discretion and prudence 
and his known views, that we might trust 
him to take fitting steps to redeem his 
country from a position of excessive 
difficulty, almost amounting to embarass- 
ment, so great as to puzzle the best and 
ablest statesmen who had considered 
the matter. They might trust him to 
choose his own time, to declare that 
the time had come when England must 
ex necessitate rei retire from the engage- 
ments imposed upon her by the Declara- 
tion of Paris. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane), who had seconded the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
West Cumberland, criticized what might 
be called the manner of the Declaration 
of Paris, and the hon. Member for West 
Cumberland had criticized the matter, 
and his noble Friend who had just sat 
down (Lord Eslington) had done both. 
He (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) would 
say a few words on those topics, for as 
for the argument of the hon. Member 
for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) he felt 
quite unable to reply to it. He did not 
see the bearing of his argument on 
the Declaration of Paris. The hon. 
Member told them that had he been at 
the helm at the time, the Declaration 
would not have been made, and had he 
been Lord High Admiral the war would 
have been ended in 10 or 12 days. That 
was, no doubt, perfectly true, but quite 
irrelevant. What was the question 
which the House had to decide? It 
was whether, after a few hours’ debate, 
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they were to reverse a policy sanctioned 
by the experience of 20 years, openly 
endorsed by the greatest statesmen and 
lawyers of the Liberal Party, and tacitly 
sanctioned by those of the Party op- 
posite, who had originally objected to 
it. Certain slight admissions he would 
make to the hon. Member, as regarded 
the manner in which the Declaration of 
Paris was negotiated, and the shape in 
which the Declaration was attached to 
the Treaties of that year. They were 
points strongly dwelt upon at the time, 
by nobody more forcibly than by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich. He said— 

‘‘T should like to know what is the exact 
force or value that belongs to those records 
that are inscribed upon the Protocols. Are 
they Treaty engagements? Certainly they 
are not. Do they approximate to the character 
of engagements? If they do, how near do they 
come to it? If they do not, how far are they 
from it? If they do not partake at all of the 
nature of engagements, what are they? They 
are authoritative documents. Thuse who like 
them may claim them as allies and powerful 
auxiliaries. Those who do not like them may 
endeavour to depreciate them. Infinite discus- 
sions may arise upon their character. Plenty 
of room for difference of opinion and debate, and 
I am afraid plenty of risk of something like 
confusion in international rights and arrange- 
ments, will be supplied by these semi-authori- 
tative records, to which no man can give a cer- 
tain character, and to which every man may give 
whatever character he thinks best.””—[8 Hansard, 
exlii, 101-2.] 


But, after all, between a Protocol of the 
character just mentioned and an addi- 
tional Article the difference was but 
slight, and additional Articles on points 
separate and apart from the main sub- 
ject-matter of the Treaty were not un- 
known in diplomacy—as, for example, 
the additional Article of the Treaty of 
Vienna relative to the abolition of 
slavery. Then, again, as regarded the 
instructions of Lord Clarendon. It was 
true that the subject-matter of the De- 
claration of Paris was not included in 
his original and formal instructions. 
But this, again, was not without pre- 
cedent. In 1782 the instructions of the 
English Envoy at Paris did not include 
all the points which were finally settled 
in the Treaty of Versailles of 1783, but 
the new points were conveyed by minis- 
terial letters to the Envoy. The same 
was the case with the subject-matter of 
the Declaration of Paris. Although the 
conduct of Lord Clarendon was criticized 
at the time it never was censured, nor 
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had the results of it ever been de- 
stroyed. On the contrary, when in 
“another place” an attempt to censure 
him was made, that attempt, though 
supported by all the eloquence of the 
late Lord Derby, failed, and failed con- 
spicuously. The only true course, he 
believed, in treating any question of 
International Law was that of consi- 
dering it from the point of view of the 
opinions of jurists, of the provisions of 
Treaties, and of the reason of the thing. 
Now, as regarded the jurists the case 
was this. When they were stating the 
law as it was, no doubt they laid it down 
that by the ordinary rule of maritime 
law, as contained in the Consolato del 
Mare, the neutral flag did not cover the 
enemy’s goods; but when they came to 
consider what the law ought to be, then 
for one jurist whom the hon. Member 
opposite could quote on one side, he 
could quote as many on the other—such 
men, for example, as eminent as Hub- 
ner, Kliiber, De Martens, Hautefeuille, 
Ortolan, and Rayneval. As regarded 
Treaties. Any person listening to the 


hon. Member would have supposed that 
the immemorial practice of this country 
had been to act on the supposition that 


the enemy’s goods were liable to seizure 
on board the vessel of a neutral. What, 
however, was the case? It was perfectly 
true that up to about 1650 the Treaties 
negotiated by England did not recognize 
the principle of free ships free goods. 
But with the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury a change began. In 1655 the 
Treaty negotiated with France by the 
_ Protector contained a clause recognizing 
the principle of free ships free goods; so 
did the Treaty of St. Germain en Laye 
in 1677 ; and finally, in 1713, the Treaty 
of Utrecht contained a clause to the same 
effect, of a most decisive character. But, 
as the House was well aware, the Treaty 
of Utrecht was very closely followed by 
a change of Government, and in the 
balance of parties. The Party which suc- 
ceeded to power and ruled England 
uninterrupted till 1761 was profoundly 
averse to free trade. They succeeded, by 
an Address to the Crown, in making the 
8th and 9th clauses of the Treaty of no 
effect, and then the question arose whe- 
ther the remaining commercial clauses 
of the Treaty, the 17th amongst others, 
were binding as between the parties; 
and although the subsequent Treaties 
of Aix la Chapelle of 1748, and Paris of 
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17638, purported to confirm the Treaty of 
Utrecht, the point really remained un- 
settled till 1786, when Mr. Pitt nego- 
tiated the Commercial Treaty with 
France, and in that Treaty the 17th 
clause of the Treaty of Utrecht was re- 
peated verbatim. Thus it could not be 
said that the principle of free ships free 
goods is in any way @ new one even in 
the annals of England. As regarded 
indeed, other countries, he could carry 
this argument a great deal further, and 
using the great mass of facts which the 
late Sir William Molesworth collected 
on this subject, he could show to the 
House that of the 130 chief international 
agreements contracted between the prin- 
cipal Powers of the civilized world, be- 
tween 1650 and 1790, no fewer than 119 
contained the principle of free ships free 
goods. But as the debate concerned 
England, and England only, he would 
put that aside. But he might be told 
that in most of the Treaties which he 
had mentioned the rule, free ships free 
goods was accompanied by its supposed 
corollary enemy’s ships enemy’s goods, 
and that, therefore, if the one were 
adopted now, so must be the other. It 
would, perhaps, be a sufficient answer 
to point to the fact that the armed 
neutralities of 1780 and 1800, and the 
Declaration of Paris itself, did contain 
the first proposition, but not the second. 
A little consideration, however, would 
show that there was no real connection 
between them, and to suppose that there 
was, was to allow the ear to be caught 
by what Sir William Molesworth, in the 
speech to which he had already alluded, 
had called the jingling of a verbal anti- 
thesis, and Mr. Dana, in hisnotesto Whea- 
ton, had denounced as a mere cantilena. 
He had shown that the Treaty of Utrecht 
contained not only a clause recognizing 
the principle of free ships free goods, 
but also clauses recognizing the prin- 
ciple of free trade, and nothing was truer 
that this—that the policy of this coun- 
try on this question of neutral rights had 
varied with its commercial policy. A dis- 
tinct re-action in favour of neutral rights 
began in England after the publication 
of the Wealth of Nations by Adam Smith. 
Under the Colonial system it had been 
the policy of all European Governments 
to foster their navigation by giving to 
their own ships exclusive privileges in 
trading with their own Colonies. Gra- 
dually ships of foreign States were 
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allowed to trade directly to and from 
their own country with the Colonies of 
other States, and at length foreign States 
had been permitted to enjoy the carrying 
trade between a country and its Colonies. 
What was known as the rule of 1756, 
which prohibited a neutral in time of 
war from carrying on a trade which was 
not permitted him in time of peace, then 
practically died a natural death. As the 
old mercantile and Colonial system began 
to give way, the chief supports of the 
old doctrines as to neutral rights gave 
way too; and England, looking forward 
to the time when her own carrying trade 
would be the greatest in the world, had 
to ask herself whether a doctrine was 
worth preserving which condemfied her 
trade to a serious disturbance every time 
a war broke out in Europe, in which pos- 
sibly she had not, and never could have, 
an interest, except in the termination of 
it. The answer was in the negative. 
The Navigation Acts were finally re- 
pealed in 1849. The Declaration of 


Paris followed within seven years after. 
There was yet another point in view which 
was worth attention. When the principle 
of free ships free goods was disre- 
garded by this country, it was not found 


possible to stop there. The time was one 
when privateers were recognized by the 
Law of Nations; when paper blockades 
existed; when the definition of con- 
traband of war was stretched till it was 
made to include provisions; when the 
right of search was exercised against 
ships sailing under convoy ; when in the 
time of the French Empire, France and 
England—the former by the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees, and England by the 
Orders in Council—engaged in the mad 
enterprize of trying to destroy, once and 
for all, the trade and commerce of 
their foes. They cut off their noses in 
order to spite the faces of the enemy. 
But how could the hon. Member oppo- 
site and his Friends have objected to 
any one of these practices? Their pre- 
mises were that war should be made as 
terrible as possible, and the commerce 
of the enemy be struck, as being their 
most vulnerable point. The Orders in 
Council and the Berlin Decrees were the 
logical consequences of these premises. 
England must recollect, what the 
hon. Member opposite seemed rather 
willing to forget, that privateering was 
abolished by the Declaration of Paris, 
and that even if all be said about the 
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question of free ships free goods were 
true, then that inestimable advantage 
would still remain. Lord Palmerston 
said, in 1856— 


“Tell me any war in which any country was 
ever induced to make peace by the principle 
that free bottoms should not make free goods, 
The fact is, that wars are carried on by fleets 
and by armies—by the destruction of fleets at 
sea and by military operations and the capture 
of strongholds on land. But the idea that the 
results of war depend on the capture of an 
enemy’s goods on board of neutral bottoms can 
only originate in a mind wholly unacquainted 
with the most familiar lessons of history. On 
the same principle, you might justify the ravages 
in the Palatinate, and the burning of towns, and 
the massacre of their inhabitants. But the 
moderation of recent times has pronounced such 
practices to be odious; and I am satisfied that 
these relaxations—so far from depriving us of 
any weapons to be used in future wars—will be 
likely to attract to us the sympathies of other 
countries.” —[3 Hansard, cxhi. 129.] 


And this brought him to another of the 
allegations of the hon. Member. After 
reciting what everyone would agree 
with — namely, the desirability of a 
uniformity of doctrine and practice in 
respect to Maritime Law in time of war, 
and of a general assent of all the maritime 
States tothe new doctrines— he proceeded 
to recite the fact that the United States 
had not acceded to the Declaration of 
Paris, and that consequently in time of 
war this country would be placed “ ata 
great and obvious disadvantage in the 
event of hostilities with the United 
States.” Now, he supposed what the 


chon. Member meant was this—that in 


the event of war between England and 
the United States, while the United 
States would be able to seize English 
goods on board the vessels of any Power 
whether, a party to the Declaration of 
Paris or not, England would be estopped 
from seizing the goods of the United 
States on board the vessels of Powers 
who were.parties to it. Nothing of the 
sort. The obligation England under the 
Declaration accepted was simply this— 
that in the case of war she would not seize 
the goods of a belligerent, also a party 
to the Declaration, on board the vessels 
of Powers parties to the Declaration, 
and this was the interpretation of the 
Declaration accepted by jurists and ex- 
plained by Treaties— accepted, he might 
add, by American jurists and enshrined 
in American Treaties. Mr. Dana said— 


“If a nation, party to the Declaration, is at 
war with one which is not, the former is, not 
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bound to abandon its right to take its enemy’s 
goods from vessels of neutral nations which are 
parties to the Declaration.” 


And in the Treaties of 1819 with Spain, 
with Columbia in 1824, and in other 
Treaties with the South American States, 
which contain the principle of free 
ships free goods, the United States 
deny to Governments which do not 
recognize the principle themselves the 
right of taking advantage of it. The 
words of the Declaration themselves 
might, however, be taken as final on the 
subject. 


“The present Declaration is not and shall not 
be binding except between those Powers who 
have acceded or shall accede to it.” 


But the matter did not end there. Let 
him consider the case of a war between 
two countries, both parties to the Decla- 
ration. What would then be the position 
of neutrals, not parties to the Declara- 
tion? They would be liable to have 
the goods of one belligerent carried on 
board their vessels seized by the other 
belligerent, while the neutrals, who were 
parties to the Declaration, would not be 
so liable. He was aware that Mr. Cass, 
on behalf of America, had objected to 
this interpretation, on the ground that a 
country not party to the Declaration 
should not be injured by it. This, how- 
ever, was not a fair statement of the 
case. All that was denied to countries 
not parties to the Declaration was the 
right of claiming its advantages. Con- 
sequently, so far from the position of 
the hon. Member opposite being correct, 
the opposite held good, as he had shown 
that a Power not party to the Declara- 
tion gained nothing as a belligerent, and 
stood at a positive disadvantage as a 
neutral. He hoped he had shown that 
whatever were the evils of the Declara- 
tion of Paris, they were not those 
imagined by the hon. Member. It 
might, however, be said that whatever 
was thecase when England was a neutral, 
the Declaration of Paris had overwhelm- 
ing disadvantages for England as a 
belligerent. When war broke out it 
was tolerably certain that the vast trade 
of England, carried on in vessels the 
numbers of which were counted by 
thousands, and the tonnage of which 
was numbered by millions, would be 
transferred to neutral flags; and trade 
which once left a country left sometimes 
never to return. England, then, would 





be in the position of having lost the 
power she once possessed of crippling 
the trade of the enemy, while still 
liable to seeing her own trade destroyed, 
or obliged to engage in the hopeless task 
of defending it. These evils struck the 
mind of the hon. Member so forcibly 
that he cried—‘‘Go back to the old 
state of things.’ There were others, 
however, who cried—‘‘ Go forward and 
adopt the principle which had been 
steadily supported by the United States 
of exempting private property at sea 
generally from capture.” That principle 
had been urged by Benjamin Franklin, 
in 1783, on Mr. Oswald and Mr. Hartley, 
during the negotiations which led to the 
Treaty of Versailles; it was embodied 
by him in 1785 ina Treaty with Prussia ; 
and latterly the United States had de- 
clined, through Mr. Marcy, to accede to 
the Declaration of Paris, simply and 
solely because it was not included 
therein. This, however, had not pre- 
vented the United States negotiating, as 
he had already shown, many particular 
Treaties containing the principle of free 
shipsfree goods. Mr. Cobden had strongly 
advocated the exemption of private pro- 
perty at sea from capture. It was said 
that the proposition was absurd, and 
many attempts had been made to ridi- 
cule it. Imagine, it had been said, an 
English ship-of-war in the mid-Atlantic 
in want of coals and meeting a collier, 
and yet precluded from capturing the 
collier and the coals. Those who urged 
that objection quite forgot that the 
English ship-of-war would in that case 
simply exercise the right of pre-emption, 
a right perfectly well-known to the Law 
of Nations. Imagine, it had been urged, 
the absurdity of a merchant vessel sailing 
into Portsmouth with a cargo, and a 
hostile flag flying over it. But sucha 
vessel would not sail into Portsmouth, 
unless it had something on board which 
Portsmouth wanted. ‘Then, it had been 
urged, What, would you allow a fleet 
of merchant vessels to sail through the 
English fleet when lying off the port of 
a belligerent? But nobody had ever 
proposed that the exemption of capture 
should apply to blockade runners. Then, 
again, there were those who said that if 
you exempted private property at sea 
from capture the powerful mercantile 
interest would have no interest in pre- 
venting war; their interests and those 
of the Government would be distinct. 
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Surely, however, the disturbance to which 
trade would still remain liable would 
be abundantly sufficient to give the mer- 
cantile interest the keenest interest in 
the preservation of peace. He would 
appeal to any hon. Member who was 
engaged in trade, and he had little 
doubt of the answer. Trade was a deli- 
cate plant, and it required very little to 
make it suffer. It was also to be recol- 
lected that the exemption of private 
property at sea from capture did not 
entail the abandonment of the right 
of search for contraband of war on 
board the vessels of belligerents, 
neither did the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of free ships free goods entail 
the abandonment of the right of search- 
ing neutral vessels. The two questions 
were distinct, as pointed out by Sir 
William Scott in his celebrated judgment 
in the case of the Maria. He did not, 
however, wish to be understood as in 
the least urging on the Government to 
adopt exemption of private property 
at sea from capture. It was a most 
difficult question. There was a great 
deal to be said about it. Lord Palmerston 
himself had been puzzled by it, and that 
alone would cause him to speak with 
diffidence on the question, and he alluded 
to it only for the sake of showing the hon. 
Member that there were more courses 
than one in this matter. He, in any case, 
did not believe they would go back on the 
Declaration of Paris. It had been urged 
that England when a neutral would not 
be at any disadvantage, because the 
other nations, having ex hypothesi, fol- 
lowed her example, the carrying trade 
of all would be exposed to an equal 
risk, while in time of war she would be 
able to cripple the enemy by crippling 
his commerce. But that was not so, 
for England, having the largest carrying 
trade in the world, would suffer far 
more than any other nation. Her car- 
rying trade would leave her, because a 
nation which had the choice of putting 
its goods on board a defenceless neutral 
vessel liable to search and seizure when- 
ever a war broke out, and a vessel of 
its own which at a pinch would be 
able to defend itself, would naturally 
choose the latter alternative. Each na- 
tion would, consequently, become its own 
carrier again, and England would have 
gone out of her way to give up her own 
commerce to other countries in time of 
peace in order to have the pleasure of 
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capturing it again in time of war. He 
hoped the House would reject the Reso- 
lution of the hon. Member for West Cum- 
berland, if not unanimously, at least 
by a very large majority, and affirm 
that the ‘“‘meteor flag of England,” of 
which our great national poet had sung 
in immortal verse, should remain, as 
every great statesman of the country de- 
sired it should remain, a warning to the 
privateer, the slaver, and the pirate, but 
not what the members of the Maritime 
League wished it to be—the dread of the 
defenceless trader and the terror of the 
unarmed merchant. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he was quite 
sure that hon. Members, while ac- 
knowledging the importance of the sub- 
ject, would acknowledge, too, that it 
was one of great difficulty and compli- 
cation. He wasquite at a loss to know, 
after listening to the speech of the noble 
Lord who had just sat down (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice), whether he meant 
to adopt the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Jacob 
Bright) or not; but it was quite clear 
the noble Lord was in favour of maintain- 
ing the Declaration of Paris. With re- 
gard to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Manchester, he wished to 
say a few words in limine, in order to 
point out that there was a radical 
difference in principle between it and 
the Declaration of Paris. The Amend- 
ment amounted to this—that the mer- 
chant vessels of one belligerent should 
be free from capture by the vessels of 
the other belligerent, thereby laying 
down a rule which was to be acted upon 
between belligerents, whereas the Decla- 
ration of Paris laid down the rules which 
should guide the conduct of belligerents 
towards neutrals. Therefore it was im- 
possible to look on the Amendment as it 
was said ‘‘going a step further” than the 
Declaration of Paris, because the rule 
went in another and a different direction. 
It had no relation whatever to the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Declaration of 
Paris, for the Amendment related to belli- 
gerents inter se. Now, it was quite com- 
petent and reasonable for persons or 
nations to lay down rules binding as 
between belligerents and neutrals, but 
it was perfectly idle and futile to attempt 
to lay down rules which should be binding 
as between belligerent and belligerent. 
No doubt, it had beensaid by some writers 
on International Law that although 
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when war broke out all Treaties between 
the belligerents ceased to have any force, 
but that there was an exception to that 
rule—namely, Treaties and engagements 
made in contemplation of war. Well, 
but he held—and he thought everyone 
who had studied the question would hold 
—that that was a scholastic and academic 
argument, which was practically worth 
nothing, because he did not know that 
anyone could put his hand upon a Treaty 
which, after war broke out between the 
parties, could be expected to be observed 
one hour longer than the interests of the 
belligerents demanded. Therefore, he 
said that those rules which were made in 
the cause of humanity to guide the con- 
duct of belligerents towards each other 
were not worth the paper on which they 
were written. Independently of that, 
this country could not afford to give up 
the right it possessed of capturing belli- 
gerent merchant ships at sea. That was 
a right which it must be the great object 
of all maritime nations to maintain. It 
was one which concerned maritime na- 
tions with respect to their enemies, but 
it had nothing to do with the question 
as between belligerent and neutral. The 
object of a belligerent nation in warfare 
on the sea was to hold dominion over 
the sea; but it should be remembered 
that a belligerent did not want to hold 
dominion over the sea as against neu- 
trals, but that he did as against his 
enemy, and that was the great difference 
between the Amendment and the prin- 
ciple involved inthe Declaration of Paris. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Manchester would give up the right to 
hold dominion over the sea or against 
the enemy, but the Declaration of Paris 
merely said—‘‘I wish to waive certain 
rights which I no doubt possess, merely 
for the purpose of avoiding giving an- 
noyance to my friends;’’ but that was 
far from saying—‘‘ I waive also certain 
rights which I undoubtedly possess of 
injuring my enemy, who is doing all he 
can to destroy me.” Another principle 
was involved in the Amendment which 
had been acted on from time immemorial 
in that country, and he believed in every 
other country—namely, that of trading 
with an enemy. Trading with an enemy 
was illegal and could not be for the public 
good. And would this country endure 
such an absurd result as the spectacle of 
a belligerent bombarding the coast of 
England while the merchant ships of the 





enemy were going in and out of our 
ports in perfect safety? It only re- 
quired such a statement to be put clearly 
before hon. Members to show them 
how impracticable it was. Then, again, 
would anything be more likely to sap 
the patriotism of a country than for the 
mass of the people to be called upon to 
endure the heavy sacrifices which war 
entailed, while a few of our shipowners 
were driving a roaring trade? If this 
Amendment were carried and the nation 
became involved in war, he did not be- 
lieve that any Treaty which carried it 
into effect would last one single hour 
from the breaking out of hostilities. 
The truth was, that the right of captur- 
ing an enemy’s vessel at sea was a most 
valuable right, and one which he‘trusted 
would always be maintained. It was 
necessary as against an enemy to enable 
us to maintain our place among the na- 
tions, and was one of the great means of 
retaining our preponderance as a naval 
Power. Henowcame tothe Declaration 
of Paris, and it was almost unnecessary 
for him to say that, often as the subject 
had been discussed in that House, 
it had never been introduced with 
greater ability than by his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Perey Wyndham). His speech put 
the case very clearly before the House, 
but notwithstanding its ability he (Mr. 
Bourke) confessed that there was not 
much difficulty in answering it. Now, his 
hon. Friend had devoted a great portion 
of it to an historical review of the ques- 
tion and to the quotation of a number of 
ancient writers and other authorities to 
show the law of the case. Upon that 
subject there was no doubt whatever. 
He had never heard of any great writer 
who supposed that there was any doubt 
on this subject—as to the lawfulness of 
capturing an enemy’s goods in neutral 
vessels. The question was not one of 
law, but of policy. The point at 
issue was whether these great writers 
who dealt in theory rather than in 
practice were to prevail over the ex- 
perience which this country had gained 
on the subject during the last 20 years. 
Perhaps the House would allow him to 
recall to recollection the circumstances 
under which the Declaration of Pariscame 
to bemade. At the commencement of the 
Crimean War France and England found 
themselves as allies in such a position 
that if each country had maintained its 
own rule with regard to maritime warfare 
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it would have been impossible to carry on 
their alliance, or that any neutral com- 
merce whatever should have existed. 
France held one rule—that neutral 
goods were safe in an enemy’s vessel— 
while we held the contrary doctrine. It 
therefore became necessary in order that 
the Prize Courts of the two countries 
should act, that they should proceed 
on the same principle. If a es 
neutral vessel had come in contact with 
the English and French cruisers, the 
English captain would have acted on 
the doctrine that he had the right to 
search a neutral vessel and to take out 
any belligerent goods, while the French 
captain would have proceeded on the 
French principle that the flag covered 
the cargo and that he had no right to 
search that neutral vessel. Evidently, 
then, we should have come into collision 
with the principles of France in every 
case that occurred. It was therefore 
necessary for Englandand France to come 
to some conclusion between themselves, 
and this agreement was afterwards em- 
bodied in two Articles of the Declaration 
of Paris. Each country upon that occasion 
gave up something: we gave up our re- 
fusal to entertain the principle that the 
neutral flag covered enemy’s goods— 
while the French assented to the prin- 
ciple that neutrals’ goods were free from 
capture. The Declaration of Paris was 
made in 1856, and it was thought very 
desirable that the principle acted upon 
with so much advantage by England and 
France during the Crimean War should 
be continued. Lord Clarendon also 
thought—and in his (Mr. Bourke’s) opi- 
nion quite rightly—that if he could add 
the abolition of privateering, he should 
be doing a great service to mankind, 
and to the interests of England in par- 
ticular. It was obvious that no country 
was so much interested in the abolition 
of privateering as England. His hon. 
Friend the Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Mr. Baillie Cochrane) had thrown some 
discredit upon the Declaration of Paris 
by saying that it had never been ratified 
by Parliament. Now, he did not be- 
lieve that any international instrument 
had ever been so often approved by 
Parliament as the Declaration of Paris. 
Eight times it had been before either 
that or the other House of Parliament, 
and on every occasion it had received 
the sanction of Parliament either by a 
very large majority or unanimously. He 
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did not think, therefore, that anyone 
could make much out of the fact that it 
was not submitted to Parliament before 
being agreed to. But while the Decla- 
ration of Paris abolished privateering, 
he must remind the House that it did 
not do what his hon. Friend imagined, 
It did not prevent this country from 
commissioning as many ships to make 
war upon the enemy as might be thought 
desirable. It was competent for this 
country in the event of war to commis- 
sion and send out any number of mer- 
chant ships against the enemy and to 
harass his commerce. But no one 
would doubt that the abolition of pri- 
vateering gave a valuable and an enor- 
mous advantage to this country. The 
objection to privateering was, that it was 
war carried on by people for their own 
private profit—not for the good of the 
State, but for the purpose of enriching 
the individual. Privateering, in fact, 
differed in nothing from piracy except 
that it was licensed by the Government 
of the country from which the privateer 
proceeded. It was private plunder and 
nothing else. He would therefore assert 
that, whether we were at war or peace, 
the abolition of privateering was neces- 
sarily of the greatest benefit to this 
country, because there was not a petty 
South American State that declared war 
against a neighbour that might not 
harass the whole of our commerce by its 
Letters of Marque. These petty States 
might thus issue Letters of Marque to 
privateers, which might stop neutral 
ships and search them for belligerent 
goods. In case of war we should still 
more be gainers by the abolition of pri- 
vateering, because our Navy, instead of 
looking after privateers, would be set at 
liberty to destroy an enemy’s ships of 
war and protect our own shores. He 
need not expatiate on the enormous gain 
which we should relatively make on ac- 
count of the vast extent of our commerce 
in every sea and every bay. We had 
always more property exposed to injury 
upon the high seas than any other coun- 
try, whether we were at peace or war, 
and the amount of injury which pri- 
vateers would do to our Mercantile Ma- 
rine was greater than they could inflict 
upon any other country in the world. The 
fact that America still retained the right 
of privateering could only damage us if 
we were at war with America; but Ame- 
rica was no party tothe Declaration of 
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Paris, and therefore she could claim 
nothing under it. In his position he 
did not wish to contemplate even the 
possibility of America being at war with 
us; but if such a thing unfortunately 
occurred, we might rely upon the patriot- 
ism of our people and the strength of 
our Navy; and if it should be necessary 
to issue Letters of Marque, we might do 
so without infringing any of the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Paris, as 
America was no party to the Declara- 
tion. At any rate, the Declaration of 
Paris left us exactly in the position 
we were in before, so far as this part 
of the question was concerned. With 
regard to the great question in dis- 
pute, the safety of enemy’s goods in 
neutral vessels, it was well to recollect 
what the admission of that doctrine did 
not take away. More than one speaker 
had imagined that, because enemy’s 
goods were not to be captured in neutral 
vessels, enemy’s ships were free from 
capture; but that right remained, not- 
withstanding the Declaration of Paris, 
and it was a right the importance of 
which had not been diminished by mo- 
dern changes. The Declaration left the 
right to search vessels for contraband of 
war whenever it was suspected to be on 
board; and now that contraband of war 
included not only guns and powder, but 
almost everything that could be con- 
verted into matériel of war, the right of 
search was a very extensive one and quite 
ample for belligerent purposes. The 
Declaration no doubt gave up the right of 
searching neutral vessels for belligerent 
goods. It was admitted that as neutrals 
we should gain enormously, though as 
belligerents we should doubtless lose some 
of our carrying trade; but how could a 
great maritime nation engage in war with- 
out losing something? Still, he did not 
believe that any country could point to 
a time of war in which it lost less than 
we did during the Crimean War, when 
the Declaration of Paris was in force. 
In 1854 the total registered tonnage of 
vessels belonging to the United King- 
dom was 4,148,000, in 1855 it was 
4,349,000 tons, and in 1856 it was 
4,366,000 tons, so that the tonnage of 
our steam and sailing vessels had abso- 
lutely increased in the last year as com- 
pared with the first, and our carrying 
trade could not be said to have been 
injured by the Declaration of Paris 
during that very trying time. It was said 





we were debarred from the power of in- 
juring our enemy, because we could not 
take his goods out of neutral vessels ; but 
the importance of that power he believed 
to be enormously exaggerated, because 
nothing was more easy than to change 
the ownership of goods when they were 
put into ships, so as to prevent a hostile 
Power interfering with them. When 
captures.had been made of what were 
supposed to be belligerent goods in 
neutral ships, they had almost always 
been followed by disputes as to owner- 
ship; and the result had been that vast 
quantities of guasi-belligerent goods had 
been returned, because the ownership 
was proved not to be vested in a bel- 
ligerent. And that would occur in 
the future more than in past times, 
because the means of communication 
were so much improved, and nothing 
was easier than to ship goods from one 
country to another at a port where they 
would have no taint of belligerent goods. 
But, after all, the great reason for main- 
taining the Declaration of Paris was the 
irritation the contrary principle always 
had caused and ever must cause to our 
friends. The claim to stop neutrals on 
the high seas caused ‘‘the Armed Neu- 
trality”’ against us in olden times; and, 
during the Crimean War, we found it 
was perfectly impossible to claim this 
right without making enemies of those 
who were disposed to be our friends. It 
must always be so, for a reason which 
was evident when we asked the test 
question—would we endure it ourselves ? 
It was all very well to refer to inter- 
national lawyers and statesmen who had 
gone before us; but we must test the 
question by experience, and by consider- 
ing what we should like to be done to 
us, recollecting that there were now 
maritime Powers in the world which 
did not exist previously. Should we, as 
neutrals, endure to have our ships 
stopped on the high seas and searched 
for enemy’s goods? He thought they 
were pretty generally agreed as to the 
answer that would be given to the ques- 
tion. If we were at war we could main- 
tain our position on the high seas by 
exercising our belligerent rights against 
the vessels of our enemy with per- 
fect ease and by protecting our own 
ships, and if we were at peace and 
neutrals we gained great advantages 
from the Declaration of Paris. At this 
time, however, the question was not so 











much whether, after taking everything 
into consideration, it was wise to have 
assented to the Declaration, but whether 
it was wise to maintain it. Having in- 
vited the whole world to accept it, having 
carried on a great war under it, and 
having gained great advantages from it 
both as belligerents and neutrals, should 
we be acting as a great nation ought to 
act if we were now to withdraw. from it ? 
Suppose we were to find ourselves in the 
position we occupied in 1854, and we 
had adopted the Resolution before the 
House; could anyone doubt we should 
go back to the Declaration and adopt 
the rules we had laid down in 1854? 
If, on the other hand, two great Conti- 
nental nations were to go to war, and 
we were neutrals, should we not, although 
we had torn up the Declaration of Paris, 
call out for our neutral rights, and, if 
the Resolution before the House were 
carried, would it not be thrown in our 
face? If one of those nations were to 
fit out privateers or to capture our 
neutral vessels, should we not rue that 
we had abandoned the Declaration ? 
These were not days when we ought 
lightly to abandon our international ob- 
ligations, nor when it could be our policy 
to irritate every Power in Europe; and 
certainly if we were to adopt this Reso- 
lution we should be assuming an attitude 
of menace to the whole world, and we 
should be acting in the face of a Decla- 
ration which, in common with others, 
we made in the interests of peace, to 
mitigate the rigour of war, and to favour 
peaceful commerce. He asked his hon. 
Friend, earnestly, whether he had con- 
sidered that serious question. If they 
were to pass his hon. Friend’s Resolu- 
tion he (Mr. Bourke) thought that to- 
morrow morning his hon. Friend would 
find that he had accepted a responsibility 
which he had not contemplated. He 
hoped, therefore, he would see that that 
was not the time for pushing a Resolu- 
tion such as the one he had proposed, 
and he trusted that he would consider 
whether he had better not leave the 
question where it was, well content with 
the able discussion which had taken place 
upon it, and equally content with the 
great credit he had gained for himself in 
bringing forward the question as he had 
done with great advantage to the country. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
could not help thinking it had been a 
disadvantage that his hon. Friend the 
Mr. Bourke 
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Member for Manchester (Mr. Jacob 
Bright) had introduced into the debate 
a subject which was not germane to it; 
and he entirely agreed with what the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State (Mr. Bourke) had said on this 
branch of the subject. The question 
whether or not you were to cut down the 
rights of one belligerent, to defend him- 
self by both offensive and defensive 
means, against another had nothing to 
do with the principle on which you ought 
to act as between belligerents and neu- 
trals. The Declaration of Paris was not 
made for the purpose of weakening the 
rights of belligerents, but to enlarge the 
privileges of neutrals. The proposal of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Man- 
chester would cut down the rights of one 
belligerent against another; and he 
never could be a party to such a proposal 
as that. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Manchester said he would except 
contraband from the regulation he ap- 
proved of, but what was the most noxious 
form of contraband? It was the belli- 
gerent shipitself—a merchantman yester- 
day, it might become an armed crusier 
to-morrow, and was the maritime belli- 
gerent to forego his right of capturing 
it? That in itself was a conclusive argu- 
ment against his hon. Friend’s proposal. 
He would now go to the question of the 
Declaration of Paris. He had attended 
very carefully to this interesting debate 
and to him it seemed there were three 
questions suggested by the discussion. 
First of all, were the principles intro- 
duced in the Declaration of Paris good 
in themselves, advantageous to this coun- 
try, and—he hoped they did not leave 
this out of the question—advantageous 
to the world? Secondly, when they 
agreed to the Declaration were they in 
a position in which they could do any- 
thing else than what they did? And 
thirdly, could they, having done what 
they did, retire from that situation? It 
seemed to be assumed by hon. Members 
who were the distinguished partners in 
the Maritime League, that the principle 
of the Declaration of Paris was neces- 
sarily disadvantageous to England— 
that we had made great sacrifices from 
which we should and ought to escape 
as soon as possible. He could not concur 
in that view of the subject. The prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Paris were 
more advantageous to England as a 
great maritime Power-—both as a great 
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naval Power and a great commercial 
Power—than they were to any other 
country in the world. Now let them take 
the Declaration as a whole. He passed 
over the question of privateering, for 
upon that he concurred with the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State. 
But it seemed to be assumed by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that, but for the 
Declaration of Paris, if they had got a 
superior fleet they might have carried 
on their commerce by sea just as they 
did before, and that they could have 
driven their enemies from the sea; that 
they could have kept not only their own 
trade, but managed the entire carrying 
trade of the world. That showed a pro- 
found ignorance of the facts of history. 
He had always been very much struck 
by what had been said by Smollett, who, 
besides being an historian, had been a 
good deal at sea, and understood mari- 
time subjects very fully. His book was 
very full of thissubject. He (Sir William 
Harcourt) supposed England was never 
more mistress of the sea—he might al- 
most say mistress of the world—than 
during the great administration of Lord 
Chatham, who made the proud boast 
that no cannon could be fired in Europe 
without his leave. At that period they 
had humbled France, and had almost the 
whole of Europe at their feet. At that 
time, when there was not a hostile Navy 
to be seen upon the sea, Smollett de- 
scribes what happened. First, he speaks 
of the prodigious number of the English 
Navy; they had 120 ships of the line, 
besides frigates, fireships, tenders, &c. ; 
and then he said that, notwithstanding 
these enormous and powerful armaments, 
the enemy was so alert with their small 
privateers and armed vessels that they 
managed in one year, from March 1 to 
June 10, to secure as prizes more than 
200 vessels belonging to Great Britain 
and Ireland. Then he went on— 

‘The whole number of British ships taken by 
them from June 1, in 1756, to June 1 in the pre- 
sent year (that was over a period of four years), 
amounted to 2,539 vessels.”’ 

Now, that was the state of English Com- 
merce when England was absolutely 
mistress of the sea. That was the result 
of privateering. What had they done 
in the meanwhile, having command of 
the sea? Smollett said that in the same 
space of time British cruisers made cap- 
ture of 944 vessels, including 242 priva- 
teers. Of course, it was to be remem- 
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bered that the commerce of the enemy 
was very small then. But the important 
consideration was that, having control 
of the sea, they were still losing their 
vessels to an enormous extent, owing to 
privateering. The Declaration of Paris 
relieved them from that, so that in for- 
bidding privateering it ,was the most 
valuable advantage that could be offered, 
to a country that was, he might say, and 
always would be, mistress of the sea. 
But it was said the United States were 
not bound by this Declaration. He 
thought it would be important, if hon. 
Members would look back, to see why it 
was that the United States of America 
declined to be bound by this Declaration, 
except under certain conditions which they 
desired to seeannexed toit; andif they did, 
they would probably find therein a strong 
argument in its favour as it affected this 
country. Wherea country did not main- 
tain a great and powerful national Navy, 
the great resource of a maritime State 
was to be able to resort to privateering. 
In the early history of America, Franklin 
was the great enemy of privateering, 
and he introduced that very article into 
a Treaty in 1795 with Prussia—what 
Frederick the Great called his Quaker 
doctrine. But the policy of the United 
States changed on the subject. And why 
did it change? Because, for a policy of 
their own, they did not intend to forma 
great and powerful national Navy, and 
in that case a maritime State would 
naturally have recourse to privateering. 
That was why the right of privateering 
was reserved to itself by the United 
States, a weak naval Power, against a 
Power commanding a great national 
Navy. But that was the very reason 
that should recommend the Declaration 
to this country. But was not America 
bound, in fact, by that Declaration? 
What was the experience of the American 
Civil War? When it broke out the 
United States felt at once that the opi- 
nion of the world was so unanimously 
and overpoweringly in favour of the De- 
claration of Paris that the first thing they 
did was to declare privateering illegal. 
He could not conceive evidence more 
conclusive than that America was not 
bound by the Declaration of Paris, and 
yet when she was engaged in a struggle 
such as no country ever engaged in 
before—a struggle for its own existence 
against its own citizens—she felt that she 
could not disregard the principle laid 






























































down in that Declaration. The Decla- 
ration of Paris, then, so far as related to 
privateering, was in the interest of a 
great national Navy like that of Eng- 
land. He only wished that it went a 
little further—that it abolished priva- 
teering not only in name, but in fact 
also, because there was no doubt that 
something like privateering might, as 
one hon. Gentleman pointed out, still be 
introduced. The Alabama was not a 
privateer, but a commissioned vessel. 
Of course, vessels might be commissioned 
and become nominally national vessels. 
He admitted that was a disadvantage, 
but it was not an argument against the 
general principle. The next point in the 
Declaration of Paris was the question of 
blockade. That had infroduced no new 
principle. Upon that subject there were 
two distinct schools—the Continental, 
and what he should call the Anglo- 
Saxon, as the English and American 
writers were not divided on the subject. 
One of the principles favoured very much 
by Continental writers would destroy the 
whole principle of blockade. The great 
advantage of the Declaration of Paris 
was, that it gave an authoritative utter- 
ance to the doctrine that they had 
always asserted—the doctrine of effective 
blockade. Then he came to the great 
disputed point of the principle of ‘“ free 
ships free goods.” Of course, that 
principle gave to them more than they 
ever possessed before—the carrying trade 
of the world. They were a people who 
possessed the greatest carrying fleet in 
the world, and if belligerents fell’out, 
then, as Lord Stowell said, the bread 
fell into our lap, in that we obtained their 
carrying trade. If that alone was to be 
the deciding point in that debate, let 
them consider that since 1815 they had 
been perpetually neutral with the excep- 
tion of three years. Consequently, out 
of 60 years they had been neutral for 57. 
Well, then, if they had a principle which 
had been so enormously advantageous to 
them for so great a proportion of time, 
of course, that would be a preponder- 
ating advantage, and ought they not to 
adhere to it, even though in time of war 
they suffered some disadvantages from 
it? The extent to which that operated 
could only be judged when they con- 
sidered what their carrying trade was. 
When they remembered that the whole 
carrying trade of England was, in round 
numbers, equal to that of all the rest of 
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Europe put together—they had 6,000,000 
tons of shipping—was it no advan- 
tage that in all wars that might occur 
among other Powers, that trade should 
be unmolested? Well, they had many 
wars since the Declaration of Paris. 
There was the war between Italy and 
Austria. There was the American War 
in 1861, the German and Austrian War 
in 1866, and the great German and 
French War in 1870. That Declaration 
existed through all those wars, and what 
had been the consequence? He would 
not say that solely from that cause, but 
certainly partly from that cause, their 
carrying trade had gained a point both 
actually and in relative proportion as to 
magnitude, which it never before occu- 
pied in the history of England. That 
was their situation in time of peace, and 
as the Government said their policy was 
peace, they should favour a state of 
things which was admitted to be enor- 
mously favourable to England. Hon. 
Members said ‘‘that was all true, but that 
in time of war the Declaration of Paris 
would place them in a position of great 
peril, as it would deprive them of our 
most powerful arm.” Well, let them 
examine that question which was the 
gist of the whole discussion. He would 
at once admit it was true that to a great 
extent they would lose the carrying 
trade; but that was the extent of the 
loss, and to a great extent they always 
must have lost the carrying trade, be- 
cause no amount of naval supremacy 
could ever defend our trade altogether. 
It never did. It did not defend it in 1760, 
nor even after Trafalgar. Their trade 
was always exposed to certain risk. It 
was not the actual captures which was 
the measure of loss to the trade, but the 
risk which was felt by the merchant, and 
which raised the rate of insurance gene- 
rally. Well, let them see what was the 
effect on the trade of England. He felt 
he almost owed an apology, after the 
speech of the hon. Member for West 
Cumberland (Mr. Wyndham), for ven- 
turing to allude to such a vulgar and 
base consideration. That hon. Gentle- 
man talked of the Declaration of Paris 
having become possible because the 
minds of statesmen, and even of Parlia- 
ment, had become vitiated by connection 
with trade, and he spoke contemptuously 
of the Manchester School. When he 
heard that from the Conservative 
Benches he (Sir William Harcourt) con- 
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fessed he thought it not unnatural that 
the great county of Lancashire had 
begun to consider it well not to send 
Members to sit on that side of the House. 
When the hon. Member for Oldham 
took his seat it would not be by the side 
of the hon. Member for West Cumber- 
land. When they were told that the 
statesmen and Parliament of 1854 were 
corrupted and vitiated by the spirit of 
trade, he thought the traders of this 
country would begin to look out for 
themselves. But that was not always 
the language held by eminent Members 
of the Tory Party. He would refer the 
hon. Member to the opinions of a man 
for whom he might possibly have some 
respect—he meant Mr. Pitt. Ifthe hon. 
Member would read his great speech in 
1792 on the state of England he would 
find very different language from that 
which they had heard from him to-night 
addressed to the nation and to the Tory 
Party. Whatever it might be to other 
States, to England her trade was the 
breath of her nostrils, the life-blood that 
coursed through all her veins, from which 
she derived in a great degree, and by 
which she maintained her greatness. And 
if the Declaration of Paris was inspired 


byadesire to protect thetradeof England, 
and if the effect of it had been to main- 
tain the trade and commerce of England, 
then he ventured to predict that in spite 
of the scorn and sneers with which the 


hon. Member for West Cumberland 
had treated the trading classes of Eng- 
land— [‘‘ No, no.” 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM: TI said 
nothing against the trading classes. I 
merely said the change of policy had 
been brought about by the teaching of 
the Manchester School. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was in the recollection of the House. 
He understood the hon. Member to say 
the rest of the community had been 
vitiated by the corruption of trade. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM: I said 
the teachings of the Manchester School 
were from the first vitiated by the cor- 
ruption which the mere unqualified 
genius of trade must ever generate. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was sorry to have misunderstood the 
hon. Member. Well, it now appeared 
he did admit that trade was a respect- 
able thing. So long as he (Sir William 
Harcourt) was permitted to assume that 
trade was of some importance and de- 





serving of protection, then it would be 
an argument in favour of the Declara- 
tion of Paris, if it should appear that 
that Declaration had had that effect. 
Let them consider the effect of the De- 
claration of Paris on the trade of Eng- 
land. War was proverbially a game of 
fortune which involved high stakes, and 
when England went to war with other 
nations, who staked most on the result 
in point of trade? Because if they were 
going into a gambling speculation of 
that kind, and were going to stake all 
Lombard Street again# a China orange, 
it was obvious that it was not the party 
that staked all Lombard Street that was 
going to get the best of it. The great 
Continental States did not risk so much. 
Many of them were self-supporting ; they 
had their corn, their wine, and their oil, 
and they lived within their own borders, 
as the Scotch said, self-contained. The 
hon. Member opposite said the only way 
they could destroy those countries was 
by destroying their commerce. Well, 
but they had ,destroyed their commerce 
over and over again; but they had not 
destroyed those countries. They de- 
stroyed the cgmmerce of the great Napo- 
leon, and drove it from the sea for ever ; 
but did they destroy Napoleon? Why, 
it was immediately after they won the 
battle of Trafalgar that he went and 
destroyed the two greatest Monarchies 
in Europe. Within six months he fought 
the battles of Jena and Austerlitz, and 
destroyed Austria and Prussia. The 
fact was that to some of these Conti- 
nental Monarchies trade was of compa- 
ratively sma]l importance, although, as 
they became more rich and enterprizing, 
and their commerce became more valu- 
able, they might be more disposed to 
take care of it, and that would be un- 
questionably the case in France. He 
would like hon. Members just to consider 
what was the difference between the 
great Continental States and England in 
reference to the risks to their trade. 
The trade of England was at risk in 
time of war on every sea and in every 
part of the world. She went to China, 
to the Antipodes, to her own Colonies, 
to the West Indies, and to the Cape. 
Of what other country could that be 
said? Therefore, the risk to which the 
trade of England was exposed was much 
more universal than that of any other 
State. As the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Jacob Bright) said, every- 
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thing that came to England must come by 
sea. Other States might get their goods 
by land, but every bale that England 
got must come by sea. What was the 
extent of our trade? That certainly 
concerned the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the most powerful ally of the 
country in any war. Now, the amount 
of the trade of England was about 
£600,000,000, and that was what they 
would put in jeopardy. What was the 
trade of Russia? It was computed at 
£140,000,000, while the trade of France 
was £250,000,000. So that in character, 
extent, and amount they found that the 
trade of England would be four, five, 
and six times more exposed than would 
be that of the enemy to whom she was 
opposed. To England her import and 
_export trade was equally important. 
Hon. Gentlemen talked about old times 
and the Great War, but they forgot how 
much the condition of the trade of Eng- 
land had changed, and what a different 
kind of trade as compared with the po- 
pulation in 1815 now existed. In that 
time the policy of Protection and the old 
Corn Laws had starved the people down 
to a point at which the country could 
supply them from her own resources. 
That was not now the case, for he be- 
lieved the food of the people of this 
country at present was dependent to the 
extent of one-third, if not one-half, upon 
foreign supply, and if they placed that 
food in risk, and the price was raised so 
many shillings in the quarter or cwt., by 
abolishing the Declaration of Paris, did 
they think the new constituencies, to 
whom the hon. Member for West Cum- 
berland appealed, would approve of their 
policy, because of all the articles of trade 
in which the condition of things had 
most changed since 1815 it was in that of 
the food of the people. But it was not the 
first necessaries of life alone which would 
be affected. There was the wood out of 
which their houses were built; there 
were tea, wine, spirits, eggs, and to- 
bacco, and everything which constituted 
the life and health of their people, all of 
which came by sea. If they placed all 
that trade in risk, what did they think 
would be the opinion of the nation of 
their wisdom and patriotism? He also 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
just one month before the introduction 
of the Budget, what would be the effect 
on the Revenue by cutting off the receipts 
from tea, tobacco, and other things? 
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Talk about strengthening the resources 
of the country, they depended upon the 
trade, and the revenues and industry of 
the people were sustained by the trade. 
That was still more true of articles from 
which the wages of the people were de- 
rived. What would be the effect on the 
industry and wages of the people if the 
cost of the cotton, linen, flax, metal, and 
silk were to be raised 10 per cent in that 
competition which we were now carrying 
on with foreign countries? In the close- 
ness of competition now going on we 
should be entirely defeated, and what 
would become of our resources for car- 
rying on the war? The resources of the 
country would be weakened, and they 
would have a discontented people, who 
would decline to support their policy. 
If that was the case with the imports, so 
would it apply equally to the exports. 
Their iron, machinery, earthenware, 
cotton and woollen goods—all these 
things which they had to send to foreign 
countries would be enhanced in price 
and they would be beaten by their com- 
petitors. But it had been said that the 
trade could be protected by convoy. Had 
they been able hitherto to do so? And if 
they employed convoys for such a purpose 
as this, what became of the Fleet for 
other purposes? That which would most 
weaken a maritime Power was that ques- 
tion of convoys. To convoy £600,000,000 
of commerce they must treble their 
Fleet. What did the Declaration of 
Paris do by making the trade safe under 
a neutral flag but allow the whole of the 
Fleet to be employed for legitimate pur- 
poses in attacking the enemy’s ships? 
It had been said that the merchant ships 
would be rendered useless; unless they 
might be for the purpose of carrying 
trade. In regard to that point he was 
very much struck by reading a paper of 
Mr. Barnaby, the Chief Constructor of 
the Navy, in which he refuted the doc- 
trines of the Maritime League, and 
urged that those ships should be sup- 
plied with war material, in order that 
they might become auxiliaries to our 
men-of-war. In that way, besides pro- 
tecting our trade, they would be 
strengthening the resources and the 
revenue of the country, and, above all, 
they would be enabled to concentrate 
the Navy. The supposition that the 
only way to bring pressure to bear on 
the enemy was by the capture of their 
goods was dispelled by the Americans in 
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the Civil War, who brought pressure on 
the Southern States, not by capturing 
their goods, but by the stress of their 
blockade. In the same way, the Decla- 
ration of Paris had strengthened the 
principles of blockade and had enor- 
mously fortified our power in carrying 
on a blockade. Then the vessels hitherto 
employed in carrying trade would be- 
come most efficient blockaders. So that 
so far from the Declaration of Paris 
having weakened our resources, it had 
strengthened them in the power of 
blockade. The advantage while we 
were neutral would be very largely on 
our side, and as soon as we went to war 
the balance would be on our side. Whe- 
ther that had been so or not, could we 
have done anything besides sign the 
Declaration? In 1854 England was in 
alliance with France, and why were we 
to suppose that that would never happen 
again? There was no State in Europe 
which had not adopted the principle, 
and were we going to tell Europe that 
we would not be allies with any Power 
in maritime war, because that was what 
it meant? What had occurred in 1854 was 
quite certain to occur again, and England 
must be prepared for that contingency. 


The hon. Member had said a great deal 
on the subject of Treaties, but he (Sir 
William Harcourt) was not about to 
enter into that question at that late 


hour. The question of Treaties had 
nothing to do with this question. No- 
body had ever disputed that the Law of 
Nations was that which prompted the 
old rule; but the question of Treaties 
was material to it only in this way—that 
when countries went on making Treaty 
after Treaty in a direction opposite to 
the existing rule, it showed that there 
were causes arising and being formed 
among the nations opposed to it for de- 
parting from that rule. That was ex- 
actly what was the situation of Treaties 
in this matter. In every Treaty of Peace 
during the whole of the last century the 
doctrine that free ships made free goods 
had been adopted by England, and it 
was finally adopted by Mr. Pitt in 1786. 
The hon. Gentleman, however, said that 
it did not mean the same thing now as 
that meant by Mr. Pitt, but was it to be 
supposed that Mr. Pitt did not know 
what he was about? If the Government 
of that day had not taken that course 
they would have found all Europe armed 
against them. But the Government, 





finding circumstances too strong for them, 
adopted the necessary policy. If they 
had not, in 1854, adopted this policy, 
the neutrals would have adopted the 
principle of ‘free ships, free trade,” 
and they would not have got the ad- 
vantage of the abolition of privateering. 
It had been said that Parliament had 
not ratified the Declaration of Paris. 
The proper time to have challenged it 
was in 1856. Why was it not chal- 
lenged? It was not challenged in the 
House of Commons, though in the 
House of Lords the late Earl of Derby, 
than whom no one had greater authority 
in that House, did so; yet he was 
beaten by a majority of 54. If that was 
not ratifying the Declaration of Paris 
what could be? In 1856, however the 
House of Commons might have been, 
the suffrage of the House of Lords was 
the same as now, and yet they distinctly 
approved it. Year after year it went on. 
In 1862 it was discussed in that House. 
They went on, and invited all the Powers 
to accede to the Declaration, and they 
assented all round. He forgot how many 
there were, but he believed some 40 or 
50. That being so, would the hon. 
Member for West Cumberland have 
them go round to all these, and say we 
had determined to tear it up? Their 
reputation for honour and stability of 
character was at stake, and how the hon. 
Member could think such a course could 
be adopted was difficult to conceive. In 
1867, when Lord Derby (as Lord Stanley) 
was Foreign Secretary, as he was then, 
he said, on a similar motion— 


“ However, I, for one, am not interested in 
denying that the question, as it arose, and as it 
was decided, in 1856, was one open to much 
argument and to very grave doubt. But we 
stand in a different position now. The question 
is not what we ought to have done 11 years 
ago. I do not think it is possible to deny that 
we have bound ourselves to a certain extent by 
this compact, to which nearly all the maritime 
Powers have acceded, except Spain and the 
United States. The engagement was observed 
and acted upon in the Italian war of 1859, and 
in the subsequent war which took place between 
Prussia and Denmark. The war last year did 
not raise the question, partly because both the 
combatants agreed to respect private property at 
sea, and partly because, in fact, the war was 
confined to operations upon land. In all these 
cases we have been neutrals, and, so far, gainers, 
by the arrangement that exists, and I think it 
follows from the argument of the hon. Member 
for Westminster that it would be hardly suit- 
able or fair for us, who have thus accepted the 
position of neutrals, and as such acquired the 
profit of that position, to decline to hold our 
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selves bound to that engagement if in our turn ' enabled to contract an engagement which is 


we should become engaged in war.” —[3 Hansard, 
clxxxix. 888-9. ] 


He then went on to say— 


“Having so far reaped the advantages, we 
are bound to endure the corresponding disad- 
vantages. Again, this circumstance must not be 
overlooked, that if one part of that Declaration 
is done away with the whole of it disappears. I 
understand that a good deal of stress was laid on 
that point in the negotiations—namely, that the 
several points of that Declaration should be con- 
sidered as one and indivisible. Now, the minor 
States have adhered to that Declaration, aban- 
doning the right of privateering, which for 
those who do not possess navies of their own 
was, in fact, the only weapon of naval war- 
fare which they could use.”—[Jéid. 889.] 


Further— 


‘Tf, therefore, the House were to consider 
that in point of policy the Declaration of 1856 
could not be defended, we should then be bound 
to reflect whether by repudiating our share in 
that Declaration we should not be reviving cer- 
tainly, though indirectly, that very practice of 
privateering which everybody condemns, and by 
which we probably should be greater losers than 
anybody else. But I am not arguing that point 
now as a matter of advantage; I think we have 
to look at it as a matter of; good faith and con- 
sistency.” —[Jdid. 889.] 


He invited the attention of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite more particularly to this 
statement of the noble Lord— 


“We have given a pledge, not merely to the 

Powers who signed with us, but to the whole 
civilized world. We have urgently and con- 
tinuously invited other States to join in that 
Declaration ; we have done so with very con- 
siderable success, and it would be hardly intel- 
ligible or in accordance with our position to 
turn suddenly round and change our policy. I 
think we are bound morally to maintain this 
compact while those with whom we entered into 
it maintain it.”—[Jdid. 889-90. ] 
Were they going to ask the Foreign 
Secretary to go round to all Europe and 
say that they had made up their minds 
for reasons of their own convenience to 
break this Declaration which he had 
said they were bound to keep? Surely, 
if so, they would have to find another 
man. The noble Lord continued— 

“ At any rate, we are so far bound to it that 
it is impossible to recede from it without the 
most ample and solemn notice, and without 
notice of such a duration that no inconvenience 


could possibly arise from its being acted upon.” 
—L[Ibid. 890.] 


Again, he asked the attention of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to the concluding 
statement of the noble Lord— 


“T admit that it is not an easy matter to de- 
cide how far any Government is authorized or 
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perpetually binding. That is a question very 
often raised on various subjects, and it is one, 
perhaps, which does not admit of an absolute 
and general reply. But we must remember that 
this Declaration has not been an act of the 
Executive alone. It is quite true that it has not 
been embodied in a formal Treaty ; it is quite 
true that what is done in diplomatic affairs— 
rightly or wrongly, I will not say, but according 
to the Constitution of this country—is done on 
the responsibility of the Executive; but the 
matter has again and again been brought under 
the notice of both Houses of Parliament. It 
was brought before Parliament in some cases, by 
persons for whose authority I have the highest 
respect, and who undoubtedly had mastered the 
subject and commanded the attention of those 
whom they addressed, but on each of those oc- 
casions Parliament refused to interfere; it re- 
fused to sanction any modification in the terms 
of the Declaration, and by the silence which it 
preserved it practically gave its adhesion to that 
measure. I think, therefore, we are bound con- 
stitutionally to assume that public opinion has 
accepted that arrangement, and that the Legis- 
lature is pledged as well as the Executive.”— 
[Zbid. 890.] 


That was the opinion of the Foreign 
Secretary of their administration. They 
might carry that Motion of that evening 
to him, but they were scarcely going to 
ask him to break that moral contract 
into which they had entered, and were 
morally bound to fulfil. If they would 
persist in doing so, he thought they were 
undertaking a task in which he, for one, 
could not promise them success. 

Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE moved 
the Adjournment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Butler-Johnstone.) 


Mr. BIGGAR hoped the Motion for 
adjournment would be withdrawn, and 
that a division should be taken on the 
Resolution, if its supporters thought pro- 
per to press it. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnx EXCHE- 
QUER: I hope my hon. Friend the 
Member for Canterbury will not perse- 
vere in his Motion. I admit the ques- 
tion is of very great importance, and 
I think those of us who have had the 
advantage of hearing the whole of the 
discussion will feel that the subject has 
been treated by all who have spoken in 
a manner entirely worthy of it. Indeed, 
nothing could be better in its way than 
the speech of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Cumberland (Mr. Percy 
Wyndham). If we are to hear all the 
speakers who may desire to express 
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themselves on the subject, it is quite 
clear that even another night would 
hardly be sufficient to give them all an 
opportunity. The question is, whether 
we should advance the actual position of 
the question by continuing the debate. 
It is obvious that such a course would be 
inconvenient for business. Laster is not 
very far off, and our Army and Navy 
Estimates are still before the House. It 
would therefore be very inconvenient to 
occupy another night, unless it be that 
the discussion should result in a really 
practical conclusion. I think I may say 
that the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
—upon which, of course, I express no 
opinion—does not in itself, even if it 
were adopted by the House, embody the 
necessity for any immediate practical 
action. It proposes to express an opinion 
on the part of the House; bui it leaves 
the question of opportuneness to the 
Government of the day. It merely asks 
the House to record its opinion upon an 
abstract proposition, and the House must 
now come to the conclusion whether it 
is desirable to express such an opinion. 
For my own part, I do not see that we 
shall get much nearer to what our de- 
cision ought to be if we adjourn the de- 
bate and take it up again next week ; 
but, of course, if any very strong opi- 
nion was expressed by a large number of 
hon. Members that it was of real impor- 
tance to continue the discussion, it will, 
of course, be necessary to consider what 
shall be done. I would just desire to 
point out to the House the unfortunate 
circumstance that amongst the Members 
who have not yet spoken is the hon. 
Member for Canterbury, and he, by the 
course he has taken in moving the Ad- 
journment of the Debate, has precluded 
himself from speaking on the question. 
[‘“No, no!”’] Well, then, I must ap- 
peal to the right hon. Gentleman in the 
Chair whether the hon. Member, after 
making his Motion for the adjournment, 
is competent to speak on the Main Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ifthe House should 
negative the Motion for Adjournment, 
the hon. Member for Canterbury will 
then have exhausted his right of speak- 
ing on the Main Question. 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am sure there is every dispo- 
sition on the part of the House, notwith- 
standing that decision, to hear my hon. 
Friend on this question. Now, as it is 





desirable that the debate should be con- 
cluded to-night, I want to point out the 
position in which we shall stand if you 
decide in favour of the adjournment. 
It was intended that on Monday my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War should move the Army Esti- 
mates, and to allow the Committee on 
the Prisons Bill to stand over for some 
short time; but, if the debate be ad- 
journed, it must be taken when Supply 
comes on, and my right hon. Friend 
would then be deprived of his opportu- 
nity of bringing forward the Estimates ; 
and, in that case, the Prisons Bil! would 
be deferred for an indefinite time. In 
that case what the Government must do 
would be to put the Prisons Bill first for 
Monday, and Supply must stand for 
later in the evening; and in that case 
there would be no opportunity of re- 
suming the debate till that point was 
reached. I do not wish to check the 
debate if the House desires to proceed, 
and I believe there is a general disposi- 
tion to hear my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Canterbury if he will proceed 


now. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE strongly 
urged the adjournment of the debate, 
on the ground that there were still a 
great many hon. Members who desired to 
address the House. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, if 
the House decided against the Adjourn- 
ment, it was his intention to press his 
Motion to a division. In favour of the 
adjournment, he would just mention 
that not asingle shipowner had yet 
spoken, and he knew that the Members 
for Hull, Liverpool, and Sunderland in- 
tended to do so, if they had an opportu- 
nity. 

Tare Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I hope that after the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the hon. 
Member for Canterbury and his Friends 
will consider well before they ask the 
House to adjourn this debate. The 
effect of the adjournment would be to 
produce considerable inconvenience to 
Public Business ; and, in the next place, 
to deprive several hon. Members of 
the right to bring forward Motions 
in which they are interested, and which 
they had a right to expect would come 
on. There is, for instance, a very im- 
portant matter which stands for discus- 
sion on Friday next. I mean the Mo- 
tion standing in the name of the hon, 
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Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read)—a Motion in which a good many 
hon. Members representing county con- 
stituencies on the other side are inter- 
ested. Now, it appears that one effect of 
the adjournment might be to prevent 
the Secretary of State for War from 
bringing forward the Army Estimates, 
and besides that the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk will not be able to bring 
forward his Motion on County Financial 
Boards. I am sure that if the hon. 
Member for Canterbury or any Member 
connected with the Mercantile Marine 
desire to speak, the House is prepared 
to listen to them ; but as the issue is not 
of an extremely practical character, I do 
not think that the House and Public 
Business should be inconvenienced by an 
adjournment. 

Mr. O’CLERY reminded the House 
that we had tied the hands of France 
during the Franco-German War by re- 
quiring her to adhere to the Declaration 
of Paris. He trusted that the hon. 
Member for West Cumberland (Mr. 
Percy Wyndham) would press his Mo- 
tion to a division, for the effect of it,. if 
carried, would be greatly to strengthen 
the hands of France—England’s true 
ally—in the event of another German 
invasion. 


Ecclesiastical Offices 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 51; Noes 
182: Majority 131.—(Div. List, No. 25.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLLF said, 
that in order to give the hon. Member 
for Canterbury an opportunity of speak- 
ing on the question, he begged to move 
the adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House. do now adjourn.” — 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolf.) 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that as the hon. Member for Can- 
terbury did not appear to wish to avail 
himself of the opportunity which the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Christ- 
church had afforded him of addressing 
the House, he hoped the hon. Member 
for Christchurch would withdraw his 
Motion for the adjournment of the 
House. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
The Marquess of Hartington 


{COMMONS} 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 170; Noes 
56: Majority 114.—(Div. List, No. 26.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr, 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (£350,000) srtx. 


Resolution [March 1] reported, and agreed to: 
— Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Rarxes, Mr. Cuancettor of the Excnequrr, 
and Mr. Witu1am Henry Situ. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 


ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wiiu1am Jounston, Bill 
to enable Grand Juries in Ireland to increase 
the remuneration of Assistant County Surveyors ; 
and for other purposes relating thereto, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Witiiam Jounston, 
Mr. Cuarneg, and Mr. Kinc-Harman. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 106.] 


ECCLESIASTICAL OFFICES AND FEES BILL, 


Select Committee nominated :—Mr. Monk, 
Mr. Watrer, Mr. Wuirwett, Mr. Donson, 
Mr. Parnett, Mr. Beresrorp Horr, Mr. 
Heyeate, Mr. Masenpie, Mr. Russert Gurney, 
Sir Joun Kennaway, Colonel Maxtys, Mr. 
Greene, and Mr. Cowrrer-Trempie :—Five to 
be the quorum. 

And, on March 14, Mr. Grecory added, Mr. 
Russet Gurney disch. 


House adjourned at One o’clock, 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 5th March, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Bur—Second Reading— 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Election of 





Members) * (2), negatived, 























METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(ELECTION OF MEMBERS) BILL—(No. 2.) 
(The Earl of Camperdown.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, that the direct object 
of the measure was to effect an altera- 
tion in the election of the Members of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. He 
would first remind their Lordships that 
under the Act of 1855, known as the 
Metropolis Management Act, a general 
system of management was established 
for the whole Metropolis. Vestries for 
each parish were to be elected by the 
ratepayers direct, and a Board to transact 
the general business of the Metropolis 
was to be elected by the Vestries and 
parochial districts. Now, he might at 
once say that a main proposal in his Bill 
was to abolish that indirect election of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and to as- 
similate the election of the members of 
that body to the election of the members 
of Vestries. The object of this was to 
make the Metropolitan Board of Works 
directly responsible to the ratepayers 
whose money it spent. This alteration 
in the mode of election was, to his mind, 
absolutely necessary. It was well worth 
while to call their Lordships’ attention 
to the great and growing importance of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. In 
the Act of 1855 a very different position 
was contemplated for the Metropolitan 
Board of Works from that which it now 
_ occupied ; and so widely and rapidly had 
its functions been enlarged that at the 
end of 1875 it administered jurisdiction 
under no fewer than 83 Acts of Parlia- 
ment. It had charge in the Metropolis 
of the main drainage, of the main sewers, 
of all metropolitan improvements—under 
which were included such works as the 
Thames Embankment, the Charing Cross 
approach, the opening up of new streets, 
and other matters of that kind; of open 
spaces and of the administration of the 
Fire Brigade. Further, it was supposed 
to represent the interests of the Metro- 
polis in the supply of gas and water ; it 
administered the Cattle Diseases Act and 
the enactments dealing with Artizans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings. It made 
loans to Vestries and District Boards, 
and last, though not least, to the School 
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Boards. Nothing was too great for the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and no- 
thing too small—on the one hand con- 
structing such works as the Thames 
Embankment, and on the other carrying 
out provisions for the regulation of a 
peculiar — known in the Metro- 
polis as ‘‘ baby farming.” Thenif their 
Lordships regarded the financial aspect 
of the question, they would see the grow- 
ing importance of the Metropolitan 
Board, and that it occupied a position 
which rendered it eminently respectable 
even in comparison with the largest 
municipal corporations. Between 1856 
and 1874 it had borrowed no less than 
£17,460,000, and had then a gross out- 
standing debt of £11,830,000, or, mak- 
ing allowances for assets and debts due to 
them and for the property they held, a 
net debt of £9,200,000. Its total re- 
ceipts in 1874 amounted to £2,460,000, 
and its expenditure during the same 
year to £1,725,000. The sum which 
under its Acts the Board was entitled to 
raise by precept from the various parishes 
of the Metropolis amounted in 1871 to 
£260,000, and in 1875 to £446,000. 
The salaries and wages paid by the 
Board amounted to £35,000 in a year, 
and its law and Parliamentary expenses to 
£15,000. At present it was applying to 
Parliament for some millions of money 
—he could not say how many. These 
statements were in themselves sufficient 
to show the importance of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works as a managing 
body, and the need of its being brought 
into more immediate and direct contact 
with the ratepayers. At present the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was elected 
by the Vestries, one-third of its members 
retiring every year. The Vestries were 
elected by the ratepayers, one-third of 
the members of each Vestry retiring each 
year. So that it took three years to 
elect the whole of the Board or the 
whole of a Vestry. He submitted that 
such a mode of election as that applied 
in the case of the Metropolitan Board 
was anomalous and undesirable — evi- 
dently it removed the Board as far as 
possible from the general body of the 
ratepayers. If it had been intended to 
delude the ratepayers into the idea that 
they had any real effective influence over 
the Metropolitan Board, no better sys- 
tem could have been devised than the 
secondary process of election. It was, 


however, not difficult to see the way in 
2x 
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which such a mode of election, though 
unknown in any other of our institu- 
tions, originated in 1855. The promo- 
ters of the Act of that date had much 
hope in the system they were establish- 
ing. They thought that great interest 
would be taken in the selection of Ves- 
tries, and that therefore in the election 
of the more important body it would be 
better to trust to the Vestries selected 
after much care than to the ratepayers 
at large. How had their anticipations 
been fulfilled? He believed it was 
hardly necessary for him to state that 
very little interest was taken in the elec- 
tion of Vestries. When the ratepayers 
were called upon to elect the vestrymen 
they did so only for local purposes 
and for local considerations. He had 
before him statistics as to the number 
of voters which showed this, and also 
that it was very seldom a poll was 
demanded. Then how did the Vestries 
so elected elect the Metropolitan Board 
of Works? They could return anyone 
they chose, but they chose toreturn vestry- 
men. Their Lordships would see the 
result of that practice. It was that 
any person who wished to get returned 
as a member of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works must first go through the 
ceremony of a vestry election—an ordeal 
which it was easy to understand many 
persons had a strong objection to go 
through. Had the object been to con- 
ceal from the ratepayers the interest 
they ought to have in respect of the 
proceedings of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, no better system of election 
could have been devised. Suppose the 
ratepayers were discontented with the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, let their 
Lordships consider how long it would 
take them before they could give effect 
to that discontent. They could only make 
a change by electing new Vestries—this, 
as only one third of the Vestrymen went 
out in each year, would take three years; 
and, as it fell to each Vestry on every 
third year to nominate its representa- 
tives on the Metropolitan Boardof Works, 
it might possibly happen that it would 
be three years more before they had 
got rid of the old Board and elected a 
new one. Therefore, with a prospect so 


remote, it was no wonder that the rate- 
payers should be indifferent and dis- 
posed to let matters take their course. 
In attempting in this Bill to deal with 
this evil, he had followed exactly the 


The Earl of Camperdown 
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precedent of the school-board elections, 
By Clause 16 it was por that all 
the members of the board should be 
elected at the same time; so that the 
issue would be distinctly brought be- 
fore the ratepayers, and they would feel 
that they were electing persons to whom 
their interests and the expenditure of 
vast public funds were entrusted. It 
had been shown by the school - board 
election, that when the electors felt a 
direct personal interest in the result a 
far larger number expressed their opi- 
nions at the poll; and with that view it 
was of the highest importance to abo- 
lish the present system of secondary 
election. Then Clause 4 proposed that 
the vote should be cumulative; and 
Clause 10 that it should be by ballot. 
Then, by Clause 3, it was proposed to 
increase the number of the members of 
the Metropolitan Board to 100 instead 
of 45, as fixed by the Act of 1855. If 
45 were required at that time to do the 
current work of the Board, it was abso- 
lutely necessary, now that that work was 
more than quadrupled, to increase the 
number of Members. He found from the 
published Returns, that in 1874 there 
were 74 meetings of the whole Board, 
and 224 committee meetings. Looking 
at the number of committees of the 
Board acting in 1874 and at the number 
of members on those committees, if at 
each meeting of a committee there was 
a quorum of 15 members, each member 
of the Board must have been present at 
business on no fewer than 107 occasions. 
This imposed upon each member an 
amount of work which it was unreason- 
able to expect from an unpaid body. 
The proposed increase to 100 was by no 
means excessive. The Act of 1855 pro- 
posed 120 as the maximum for Vestries, 
and in five or six cases the Vestries ac- 
tually consisted of that number. The 
Court of Common Council of the City of 
London—the work of which did not ap- 
proach, either in importance or amount, 
that of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
—had 232 members; and it had never 
been alleged that that Body had been 
found too large to be manageable. An- 
other advantage would be gained. It 
would redress some of those inequalities 
of representation which unavoidably oc- 
curred at the passing of the Act of 1855. 
Of course, at that time there were all 
kinds of local bodies, local interests, and 
Jocal jealousies to be met; and it was 
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not surprising that there should be great 
inequalities rd the first scheme of A 00m 
sentation. Since that time the tendency 
had been to increase rather than to de- 
crease those inequalities; and if any 
changes were made at all, a reform in 
that direction was imperatively neces- 
sary. The mode in which this was pro- 
posed to be done was based on the popu- 
lation of the parishes or districts. He 
did not attach so much importance to 
this portion of the Bill, and he should 
be guided in respect to it by the opinions 
expressed by their Lordships; but with 
respect to the other part, he looked for- 
ward with confidence to the sanction of 
their Lordships. There was one other 
provision he ought to mention, that con- 
tained in Clause 5, under which the 
Local Government Board might by Order 
from time to time vary or change the 
area of the divisions, and might abolish 
any such division or divisions or consti- 
tute any new ones, and also vary or 
change the number of members to be 
elected to the Board by any division. 
At present the Metropolitan Board had 
that power in respect to the Vestries. 
Local taxation was become yearly and 
monthly a matter of greater in:portance, 
and he thought their Lordships would 
look with favour on a measure having 
for its object to bring representation and 
local taxation in more direct harmony. 
He was not able to see any good objec- 
tion to the principle of the Bill; and 
that being so, he would listen with some 
interest and curiosity to the noble Earl 
who, on the part of the Government, 
had given Notice of an Amendment for 
the rejection of the measure. He begged 
to move the second reading. 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 
—(The Earl of Camperdown.) 


Eart BEAUCHAMP, in moving that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months, said, he did not deny that 
it was useful from time to time to 
bring the constitution and acts of a 
~_ public body like the Metropolitan 

oard of Works under the notice of 
Parliament; but when the House was 
asked to entirely change its constitution, 
it was necessary to look narrowly for 
some justification for such a measure. 
Now, the propositions to which the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Camperdown) at- 
tached the chief importance were these 
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—the Bill proposed to increase the num- 
ber of members of the Board from 45 
to 100; to the complete election of the 
Board at one time every three years; 
and a direct representation of the rate- 
payers rather than by a secondary elec- 
tion by the interposition of the Vestries. 
The changes proposed by the Bill were 
either imperatively required or they 
were not. If not, then he need not take 
up their Lordships’ time with showing 
that they ought not to interfere with an 
organization so extensive. The origin 
and history of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works was not shrouded in the mists 
of antiquity or inaugurated by the 
Barons at Runnymede, but from its 
commencement to the present time its 
existence was full in the recollection of 
most of their Lordships, and it had been 
throughout a most useful servant of the 
public. The question then arose whether 
there was any reasonable prospect by 
the action of this Bill of enabling the 
Board to better carry out its duties? If 
not, the matter had better be left alone. 
Tf, on the other hand, Parliament should 
think that it was required, they ought 
to proceed on one of three grounds— 
that the Board did what was wrong, or 
that it failed to do what was right, or 
that it did what was right in an inoppor- 
tune manner, and he thought the noble 
Earl had failed to show that there had 
been any failure in respect of any one 
of these points. The noble Earl seemed 
to think that the Metropolitan Board 
had taken upon itself duties that did not 
belong to it. That was an error. In 
the Report of the Select Committee of 
1866 and 1867 there was a detailed 
description of the duties which the 
Board at that time was called on to per- 
form, and since its formation many new 
duties had been cast upon it connected 
with the local government and local 
taxation of the Metropolis. This was of 
itself sufficient to show that the Metro- 
politan Board continued to enjoy the 
confidence of Parliament. No doubt 
the work to be discharged by the 
Board was of great importance ; but he 
did not understand the noble Earl to 
charge as against the Board that it was 
invested with an excess of powers: 
neither had the noble Earl asserted 
that the members of the Board were a 
set of busybodies who exceeded their 
powers. But even if either of those 
charges had been brought against the 
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Board, there would have been a long 
step between that and the proposition 
that the constitution of the Board ought 
to be amended in the way proposed. It 
could scarcely be denied that the existing 
system had secured the accumulated 


experience of 20 years. He did not 
think the noble Earl objected to it on 
that ground. Well then, if, on the 
whole, the Board had risen to a sense of 
its obligations and- conducted its busi- 
ness in a proper manner, the case against 
its present constitution fell to the ground 
—for he was sure their Lordships would 
not be led away by a name. Parliament 
had shown its confidence in the Metro- 
politan Board of Works by constantly 
investing it with additional functions; 
such as those which had been conferred 
on it within the last three years in con- 
nection with slaughter-houses, the cattle 
plague, and artizans’ dwellings. The 
constitution of the Board was rigorously 
examined in 1861 by a Select Committee 
of the other House of Parliament; but 
it was impossible not to conclude from 
an examination of their Report that 
their recommendations fell far short of 
what the noble Earl proposed in his Bill. 
He admitted that the Select Committee 
of that year reported that ‘greater 
authority would be attached to its 
deliberations if the Board were elected 
directly.”” He made the noble Earl a 
present of that recommendation, be- 
cause the functions of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works were not those of a 
debating society ; they were administra- 
tive, and not deliberative. In 1866 
another Select Committee of the House 
of Commons inquired into the local 
government and local taxation of the 
Metropolis. That Committee also recom- 
mended another constitution of the 
Board from the one now in existence. It 
recommended, first, that property should 
be more largely represented on the Board 
by the introduction of Justices; next, 
that in the event of property occupied 
by the Crown being taxed, the Crown 
should be allowed to appoint two mem- 
bers; next, that four Members should 
be returned by the governing bodies as 
under the existing system; and lastly, 
that a certain number of members should 
be elected directly by the ratepayers. 
He made the noble Earl a present of 
this last recommendation also, when 
taken in connection with the three which 
preceded it in the same report. They 


Earl Beauchamp 





were not now considering what ought to 
be done in a Utopia or a country of 
the future, and therefore he declined to 
embark in an abstract discussion on the 
relative merits or demerits of a direct as 
compared with an indirect representa- 
tion of the ratepayers on the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works. The noble Earl 
said that under the existing system each 
member of the Board had to sacrifice 
107 days in the year to his official duties; 
but when Mr. Beale, who could not be 
supposed to be over friendly to the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works, was asked by 
a Select Committee whether he thought 
it was necessary to make a large allow- 
ance for the absence of members in 
public bodies, he pointed to that Board 
to show that the attendance of its mem- 
bers was much larger than that of any 
Vestry. The noble Earl urged as an objec- 
tion against the present system that only 
vestrymen were elected members of the 
Board. But did not this filtration through 
the Vestries produce cordial and harmo- 
nious action between the Vestries and 
the Board itself, and did it not secure on 
the Board the presence of men conver- 
sant with the class of duties which the 
Board had to discharge? The question 
really was, were there such faults in the 
present system as to render necessary 
a heroic measure like that of the noble 
Earl? There was no reason to suppose 
that any advantage would follow the 
adoption of the principle of the Bill. 
With reference to the proposed increase 
of members of the Board, the schedule of 
the Bill was based, as he understood it, 
on population alone. Butin 1855 popu- 
lation was by no means taken as the sole 
test of the matter, and he thought it would 
be difficult to make out that it ought to 
be taken as the sole test. It would be 
difficult to define justly the exact pro- 
portions of the various elements of re- 
presentation. The Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 
1867 differed materially from the scheme 
proposed by the noble Earl. If we 
departed from the existing system we 
should be landed in considerable diffi- 
culty. Another point was the system of 
triennial elections proposed by the noble 
Earl. It was true that the members of 
the School Board were elected trien- 
nially; but he did not think that the 
elections of the members of the School 
Board had been so satisfactory to the 
ratepayers, so far as economy was con- 
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cerned, that they would wish to see the 
system of triennial election adopted in 
the case of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. He wanted to know why that 
system should be adopted. The mem- 
bers of the municipal corporations 
throughout the United Kingdom were 
not triennially elected. Very good care 
was taken so to arrange the numbers of 
each of those corporations that only a 
third of the members went out of office 
and a third was elected. Great improve- 
ments had been made in London since 
the Metropolitan Board of Works had 
commenced operations. The rateable 
value of property in the Metropolis 
in 1856 was £11,283,663, and under 
their administration it had become up- 
wards of £23,000,000. Every act of the 
Board was made public and was sub- 
jected to rigorous scrutiny, and what 
they had effected since they were libe- 
rated from local control had commanded 
admiration. They had promoted the 
health, the happiness, and the pros- 
perity of the toiling millions of Lon- 
don, and it would be the highest un- 
wisdom to interfere with their constitu- 
tion merely to satisfy philosophical ideas 
and abstract theories. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he begged to move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 


Amendment moved to leave out 
(‘‘now,”’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘this day six months.’’) — 
(Zhe Earl Beauchamp.) 


Viscount ENFIELD said, that this 
was not a proposition to sweep away the 
Metropolitan Board altogether, but to 
extend its powers, authority, and in- 
fluence all over the Metropolis—in short, 
as he regarded the measure as being cal- 
culated rather to strengthen than to 
diminish the position of the Board, he 
should vote for the second reading. 
Moreover, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment stated last year that they did 
not get the best men to sit at the Vestries, 
he should consider that as a good reason 
for voting for this Bill. The noble Earl 
(Earl Beauchamp) had questioned the 
necessity for any measure being passed 
on the subject; but the history of the 
last 40 years showed that the ratepayers 
of the Metropolis generally were far 
from being satisfied with their system 
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of local government, and consequently 
there had been Commissions and Select 
Committees and Bills and Resolutions 
upon the subject, in the hope of 
effecting some improvement in the 
administration of metropolitan affairs 
and the rates. The proposals that had 
been hitherto made for the improvement 
of that system had failed on account 
of their attempting too much, by sug- 
gesting the establishment of one huge, 
unwieldy government for the whole of 
the Metropolis, instead of trying to 
utilize the existing Metropolitan Board 
of Works. He thought that it would be 
unwise to interfere with the constitution 
of. the City of London, which, besides 
being very strong and difficult to deal 
with, was admirably managed so far as 
the paving, lighting, and cleansing of 
the streets were concerned. He thought, 
therefore, it would be wiser to leave the 
City alone. But, so far was he from 
wishing to take away any of the powers 
of the Metropolitan Board that he would 
desire to extend those powers by hand- 
ing over to it those duties of lighting 
and cleansing the streets which were 
now performed by the Vestries, and he 
would also extend the powers of the 
Board and give them the management of 
all open spaces in the Metropolis. Look- 
ing at what had been effected by the 
Board since 1855, he quite agreed that 
a large amount of good work had been 
done; and, as he wished the Board to 
become the municipal body for the Me- 
tropolis outside the City, he should give 
this measure his hearty support. He 
hoped that the Board would, when it 
had larger powers, perform other good 
works. If, however, the Bill should be 
rejected, he trusted that the Government 
would take the matter in hand and deal 
with it in the direction now proposed. 
Eart DE LA WARR said, that the 
charges upon the ratepayers in all parts 
of the country were becoming heavier 
every year, and he contended that those 
who paid the rates should have a direct 
representation and the appointment of 
all officials by whom the rates were ex- 
pended. That was the principle of local 
Government in this covntry, and for 
those reasons he must give his vote in 
favour of the Bill; though he hoped 
that the noble Earl would not press 
those provisions of it which had refe- 
rence to an increase of the members of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to 100. 











He did not think that the Board would 
be made more efficient, but would be 
rather weakened, by such a large in- 
crease in the number of members. The 
present system of management of local 
affairs in the Metropolis was not satis- 
factory ; as there were, he believed, no 
less than 38 Vestries having jurisdiction 
concurrent with, or in addition to, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and en- 
tertaining very discordant views on 
many important questions. The conse- 
quence of all this different management 
was apparent by the great inconvenience 
which was continually experienced in 
passing through the streets of the Me- 
tropolis. He hailed this Bill with satis- 
faction as being a step towards placing 
the local government of the Metropolis 
upon a better footing. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that having in 1855 had charge of the 
Bill under which the Metropolitan Board 
of Works had been constituted, and 
under which so much good work had 
been done, he wished to say a few words 
in reference to the measure now before 
the House. He desired to point out 
that this was a question of practical, not 
Utopian legislation. The fact that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works had been 
very successful in transacting important 
duties, had expended large sums of 
money, and carried through an extensive 
system of sewage works, had proved its 
capacity for performing the duties en- 
trusted to it, and therefore he thought 
that the disposition of Parliament would 
be to add to the duties of the Board, and 
to grant it larger powers, so that its 
authority and influence might be ex- 
tended; and that, he contended, would be 
the case if the Board derived its authority 
directly from the ratepayers. He consi- 
dered that it would be highly desirable 
to strengthen the hands of the Board. 
The subject, however, was an exceeding 
large one, and an objection to the Bill 
which might be admitted to possess some 
weight was that by bringing it forward 
now his noble Friend might be supposed 
to prejudge a much larger question— 
namely, the giving of more complete 
local institutions to the whole of the 
Metropolis. He hoped this larger ques- 
tion would speedily be brought before 
Parliament, and settled in some way or 
another. The noble Earl who moved 
the rejection of the Bill (Earl Beau- 
champ) certainly made an admission 
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which should raise the hopes of its sup- 
porters. The Report of the Select Com- 
mitttee of 1866 did not go the length of 
recommending that the whole of the 
members of the Metropolitan Board 
should be elected by direct representa- 
tion, but it certainly expressed the view 
of the Committee that a portion of its 
members should be so elected. It was 
satisfactory, therefore, to find the Lord 
Steward, although opposing the Bill of 
his noble Friend, admitting that some 
reform was necessary and that it ought 
to tend in the direction of election by the 
ratepayers independently of the Vestries, 
His noble Friend (the Earl of Camper- 
down) had done good service by bringing 
the matter forward, and he thought, on 
the whole, that little, if any, advantage 
could be gained by pressing the Bill to 
a division at the present time. 

Eart FORTESOCUE regarded the 
introduction of the Bill as so far sa- 
tisfactory that it afforded evidence of 
a growing feeling of dissatisfaction 
among the ratepayers of the Metropo- 
lis against the present system of ma- 
nagement —a system which he ven- 
tured to oppose when it was introduced 
to Parliament, as not likely to prove 
either sound or economical. And the 
heavy pressure of the rates and the un- 
satisfactory state of the roads, especially 
in the Metropolis, had ever since too 
well fulfilled his predictions. He had 
protested against the large number of 
vestrymen allowed in each parish under 
that Bill, in many cases amounting to 
120. He had objected also to the num- 
ber—45—of membersin the Metropolitan 
Board; for he entirely agreed with his 
noble Friend opposite that administra- 
tive bodies in which the members made 
long speeches for the purpose of catching 
popular applause, were very unlikely to 
do their work well. There were a good 
many points in which he thought the Bill 
of his noble Friend highly objectionable. 
For instance, it was not only proposed 
to have a directly-elected body, but to 
have the whole of the members of it 
elected simultaneously every three years; 
so that if the Board should take an un- 
popular line it might happen that the 
whole of the members would be rejected 
and not a single old member left to 
assist in carrying on the affairs of the 
Board according to its traditions. That 
would be an evil. Then, even ifthe great 
subdivision of labour made it necessary 
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now that the numbers of the Board 
should be kept up in order to supply 
members for the different committees, 
to increase it to more than double 
the number of the present members 
would be, he feared, to convert an ad- 
ministrative body into an area of discus- 
sion in which eloquence and plausibility 
would attain far greater influence than 
an intimate acquaintance with the sub- 
jects to be dealt with ; and thus sound 
views and practical administration would 
be practically eliminated from the pro- 
posed body. He could not regret that 
the subject of local government for the 
Metropolis had been discussed in their 
Lordships’ House. It had long been a 
pressing question, and one that demanded 
the most careful and deliberate conside- 
ration of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The magnitude of the task which he 
trusted the Government would soon have 
leisure to undertake, whether as regard- 
ed sanitary or economic considerations, 
could hardly be overrated. His noble 
Friend’s Bill proposed to touch one part 
of the question only, and that very un- 
satisfactorily, and he could not therefore 
support it. 

Tae Eart or CAMPERDOWN said 
he would not put their Lordships to the 
trouble of dividing. 


On Question, that (‘‘now”) stand 
part of the Motion? resolved in the nega- 
tive. Bill to be read 2* this day six 
months. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock 
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POST OFFICE—FRANKING OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY PAPERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, with a view 
to disseminate the valuable information 
contained in many Blue Books and other 
Parliamentary Papers, he will arrange 
with the Post Office Department to 
allow Members of Parliament to send to 
their constituents, free of postage, their 
own copies of such Papers and other 
copies which they may purchase when 
posted at the Houses of Parliament in 
the same manner as Bills are now posted, 
it being understood that the Post Office 
authorities shall not be bound to for- 
ward such Papers on the day on which 
they are posted ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he entirely agreed 
with the hon. Memer for Edinburgh 
that it was desirable that the information 
contained in these Blue Books should be 
disseminated through the country, and 
that hon. Members should take the op- 
portunity of sending their own or other 
copies to those of their constituents who 
desired that information. But he was 
sorry to add that he did not see his way 
to restoring even to a limited extent the 
privilege of franking to Members of the 
House. The cost of postage was really 
very cheap, and he saw no necessity for 
returning to that system. 


THE BOROUGH MAGISTRATES—CITY 
OF EXETER.—QUESTION. 


Sir EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If Mr. Buckingham and Mr. 
Follet, practising solicitors, Mr. Loyd, 
and Mr. ©. Lewis, have been placed in 
the Commission of the Peace for the city 
of Exeter; and, if so, if he has any objec- 
tion to lay upon the Table the statements 
or representations upon which the Lord 
Chancellor was induced to appoint? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, with reference to the subject, he 
had received the following communica- 
tion from the Lord Chancellor :— 


‘‘The Lord Chancellor appointed the four 
gentlemen alluded to by Sir Edward Watkin to 
be magistrates of the city of Exeter on the 26th 
of January last. Before appointing these gen- 
tlemen the Lord Chancellor satisfied himself that 
they were in all respects highly eligible for the 
office. They are all gentlemen of high stand- 
ing, three of them having served the office of 
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Mayor of Exeter, besides holding other public 
positions of responsibility in thecity. Itis true 
that Messrs. Buckingham and Follet are soli- 
citors, but their business is not of a nature to 
oblige them to appear before the city Bench, 
and before appointing these gentlemen the Lord 
Chancellor obtained an assurance from both that 
neither of them, nor any member of their firm, 
would practise before the city magistrates so 
long as their names remainedon the commission 
of the peace. There is no rule by which soli- 
citors are excluded from the Bench in boroughs, 
but the Lord Chancellor’s custom is not to ap- 
point gentlemen of that profession if they are in 
the habit of practising before the Bench of the 
borough or city in which they carry on their 
business. It is not the practice, and it would be 
as begesoa to the public service, to lay on the 
table the papers connected with the information 
which the Lord Chancellor has to collect on the 
appointment of magistrates.” 


EDUCATION—THE CELTIC AND 
WELSH LANGUAGES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CLERY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, If, having regard to the 
Clause in the New Education Code for 
England and Wales, which directs that 
in districts where Welsh is spoken the 
intelligence of the children examined 
may be tested by requiring them to ex- 
plain in Welsh the meaning of passages 
read, Her Majesty’s Government will be 
prepared to afford the same recognition 
to the Celtic language in the Irish 
National Schools, from which it is now 
practically excluded ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
Sir, I am informed that Inspectors of 
Schools in Ireland, in the comparatively 
few districts in which the Celtic language 
is the only language spoken by the 
peasantry, generally take pains to test 
the intelligence of the children by re- 
quiring them either directly, or through 
the teachers, to give explanations in that 
language of the English passages which 
may be the subjects of examination. But 
I cannot admit the assumption in the 
hon. Member’s Question—that the Celtic 
language occupiesin Ireland a similar po- 
sition to that which the Welsh language 
holds in Wales, as being founded on fact. 
In Wales the Welsh language is not only 
spoken, but is also in constant use as a 
written and printed language. Books 
and newspapers are constantly printed 
and published in it, placards and adver- 
tisements in Welsh may everywhere be 
seen ; but in Ireland the Celtic language 
may be said, even by the few who use it, 
to be a spoken language only. No Celtic 
newspaper or advertisement is ever seen, 
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and, with one or two very rare excep- 
tions, no modern literature in it can be 
said to exist. I cannot, therefore, think 
that it would be reasonable to treat the 
two countries in a precisely similar way 
in this matter. 


INUNDATIONS IN IRELAND—THE 
RIVER BANN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LAW asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the frequent inundations 
caused by the overflow of the River Bann, 
below Lough Neagh, and especially the 
great injury done to property there by 
the floods of the past winter; and, whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to take any steps or propose 
any measures to prevent the recurrence 
of this mischief ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, the attention of the Government was 
called to this subject in February by two 
memorials which they received from a 
public meeting at Portadown, and from 
the Guardians of the Ballymoney Union, 
and which are now under consideration. 
But I am bound to say that this last 
winter has, in the North of Ireland, as 
elsewhere, been perfectly exceptional 
with respect to the floods; and there are 
important interests in connection with 
navigation and fishery connected with 
the lower Bann which will, I fear, make 
it extremely difficult for Her Majesty’s 
Government to take any such measures 
as the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would suggest to prevent a recurrence 
of the evil. 


HOME OFFICE—RECEPTION OF DEPU- 
TATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Chief Commissioner of Works, Whether 
any steps have been taken, or will be 
taken, at the Home Office, to improve 
the accommodation for the reception of 
Deputations ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL, in reply, said, 
he was unable to give any definite answer 
to the Question. 


THE CONSTABULARY (IRELAND)—AP- 
POINTMENT OF DEPUTY INSPECTOR 
GENERAL.—QUESTION. 

Mr. PARNELL (for Mr. Bicear) 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 

If it is a fact that, on the promotion of 
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Colonel Hillier to the post of Inspector 
General of Constabulary in Ireland, his 

lace was filled by the selection of Colonel 

ruce, who was placed over all the 
County Inspectors and two Assistant 
Inspectors General; and, if above state- 
ments are true as to fact, what spe- 
cial fitness does Colonel Bruce possess 
to justify the appointment ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
Sir, when the post of Deputy Inspector 
General of Constabulary Tesaite vacant 
by Colonel Hillier’s promotion, Colonel 
Bruce was appointed to it in preference 
to the Assistant Inspectors General and 
all the County Inspectors. Besides dis- 
tinguished service in the Army, Colonel 
Bruce held for some time the appoint- 
ment of Inspector of Volunteers in the 
Lancashire District, having, I believe, 
about 10,000 men under his control in 
that capacity. He was subsequently 
appointed by the magistrates of Lan- 
cashire, Chief Constable of that impor- 
tant county ; he held this office for nine 
years, having a very large police force 
under his command. At the expiration 
of that time, he was most strongly re- 
commended by gentlemen holding high 
positions in Lancashire, who were tho- 
roughly acquainted with the way in 
which he had performed his duties as 
Chief Constable; and it therefore ap- 
peared to the Irish Government that he 
was not only exceptionally qualified for 
the office of Deputy Inspector General 
of Irish Constabulary, but that they 
were specially fortunate in securing his 
services for the post. 


CRIMINAL LAW — THE CONVICT 
TREADAWAY.—QUESTION. 


Sm JAMES LAWRENCE asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he has any objection to 
make public the reports of the medical 
officers who examined the convicted 
murderer Treadaway, and also the com- 
munication received from Mr. Justice 
Lush with reference to the commutation 
of the sentence passed upon Treadaway? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: Sir, it has 
never been the practice to lay such com- 
munications upon the Table of the House, 
and, moreover, it would very often be 
impossible, as they are frequently made 
vwd voce. But I have no objection to 
state in the present case that the pri- 
soner was tried before one of the most 
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experienced and eminent Judges upon 
the Bench. He had a fit in the course 
of the trial, and evidence was given as 
to epilepsy in his family and in his own 
case. Doubts occurred to the learned 
Judge as to the effect this had had in 
weakening the prisoner’s mind, and he 
recommended the inquiry which was 
made for his own satisfaction by two 
eminent medical gentlemen. He after- 
wards advised the commutation of the 
sentence, on the ground that the convict 
was an epileptic, and might be treated 
as a person who had been deprived by 
disease of the capacity he would other- 
wise have had to resist the criminal im- 
pulse. I donot think that any Secretary 
of State would have been justified in 
departing from the usual rule by re- 
fusing to advise Her Majesty to act in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
so experienced and able a Judge. 


ARMY— PROMOTION OF CAPTAIN R. 
W. NAPIER.—QUESTION, 


Str ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If he 
will state what was the service, and the 
date of such service, on account of which 
Captain the Honourable R. W. Napier, 
Second Squadron Subaltern of the 18th 
Bengal Cavalry, and now serving as an 
Aide de Camp at Gibraltar, was, on the 
19th August last, rewarded by promotion 
to the rank of Brevet Major, over the 
heads of (about) 1,443 captains who 
were senior to him in the Army ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, it 
has been usual when the Commander- 
in-Chief in India vacates his command 
to grant to one of his personal Staff, if 
he has sufficient claims for services per- 
formed, promotion to a higher grade. 
Captain the Hon. R. W. Napier, of the 
Bengal Cavalry, was the senior aide-de- 
camp, and had performed good service 
in the field during the Umbeyla and 
Abyssinian campaigns. As this com- 
pliment had been paid to many retiring 
Commanders-in-Chief of the British 
Service—namely, granting a step in 
rank to members of their Staff who 
were British officers, His Royal High- 
ness the Commander-in-Chief would 
have been extremely loth to have seen 
an invidious and unfavourable distinc- 
tion made when the officers concarned 
were, and for the first time, of the In- 
dian Service, and the Secretary of State 
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for India in Council fully concurred with 
His Royal Highness in recommending 
the promotion to Her Majesty. 


ARMY—CONTROL PAYMASTERS AND 
COMMISSARIES GENERAL OF SUPPLY 
AND ORDNANCE.—QUESTION. 


Str HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
several General Officers commanding 
districts have recently made representa- 
tions regarding the unsatisfactory posi- 
tion of the Control Paymasters in their 
relations with the Commissaries-General 
of Supply and Ordnance, and the con- 
flict of authority arising therefrom ; 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the desirability of making the Pay 
Department independent of interference 
from those Commissaries-General, as 
regards its financial functions, in respect 
to payments for contracts originating 
with those officers; and, whether it is 
a fact that, in consequence of the officers 
of the Pay Sub-Department bearing 
Commissions appointing them to the 
defunct .Control Department, and their 
designations not having been changed 
since its abolition thirteen months ago, 
their promotions and appointments, un- 
like those of officers in any other branch, 
are at a standstill because they cannot 
be gazetted in the customary form ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, re- 
presentations have been'made withregard 
to certain paragraphs of the Ordnance 
Store Regulations which have been 
interpreted by some Ordnance Store 
officers in a sense opposite to that in 
which the Commissariat Regulations as 
to pay have been understood by Com- 
missariat officers. It has been suggested 
at times that the Pay department should 
be independent of the Commissariat. 
The promotions and appointments in the 
Pay sub-department of the late Control 
are practically suspended. Both the 
latter points stand for decision in a 
scheme now under immediate considera- 
tion, and with regard to the first matter 
mentioned advantage will be taken in 
the issue of revised Regulations to clear 
up the point in dispute. 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE COLERIDGE— 
COST IN POACHING CASES. 
QUESTION. 

Str CHARLES LEGARD asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether their 
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attention has been called to the refusal 
of costs of prosecution by Lord Cole- 
ridge on the conviction of three men for 
night poaching, when he is reported in 
the ‘‘ Times” to have said— 


“That it was the first occasion any such 
application had been made to him, and he hoped 
it would be the last, for he certainly never 
should order the costs in any such case. He 
wished it to be distinctly understood that he 
was only following the dicta of eminent Judges. 
The law ought undoubtedly to be enforced, but 
ag the law protected the amusements of rich 
people, they must pay for its enforcement.” 


If he would inform the House what are 
the dicta on which Lord Coleridge relies, 
and who are the Judges who have 
uttered them; and, whether this doc- 
trine is in conformity with the Law of 
the land ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, as I, 
of course, have no jurisdiction in the 
matter, I think the best thing I can do 
is to read to the House a letter which I 
have received from the noble Lord for 
that purpose— 


“Sir, I am much obliged to you for calling 
my attention to Sir Charles Legard’s Question, 
of which I should have been otherwise entirely 
unaware, for that Gentleman has not extended 
to me what I think is the usual courtesy, when 
such Questions are intended to be made, of in- 
quiring whether the words to be made the sub- 
ject of question or comment were used, in fact, 
by the person to whom they were ascribed. Of 
the general accuracy of the report quoted from 
The Times I have no reason to complain; I did 
not, however, use the word ‘dicta,’ but the word 
‘practice,’ which makes some difference. As far 
as I know, there are no dicta on the subject; nor 
is it likely, from the nature of the case, that 
there should be. I spoke of the practice of 
Judges, and the Judges I hadin my mind at 
the time I spoke were Justices Maule, Erskine, 
Patteson, and my own father. I believe, as a 
matter of fact, the list might be largely ex- 
tended, but these are enough. I did not, how- 
ever, and do not, wish to shield myself under 
any authority, however venerable. I acted ac- 
cording tolaw, with, [hope,a proper sense of duty, 
on my own sole responsibility, and (disclaim- 
ing offence) I must add that I am not account- 
able for my acts to any Member of the House of 
Commons. A letter addressed to the Secretary 
of State to be read in the House of Commons is 
not, I think, a convenient medium for any dis- 
cussion of the general question; but, by law, 
the costs in prosecutions for breaches of the 
Game Laws cannot, without the authority of 
the Judge, be inflicted on the ratepayers; and 
the offence tried before me at Durham is an 
offence which, by law, justices of the peace 
cannot try. The experience of other men may 
be different, but this was the first occasion on 
which any attempt has been made before me to 
inflict the costs of such a prosecution upon the 
ratepayers. I refused them, and shall probably 
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continue to refuse them, upon grounds which 
— to me conclusive, but with the statement 
of which I do not think it necessary to trouble 
you or the House of Commons.” 

Sr CHARLES LEGARD intimated 
that, on the earliest opportunity, he 
would call attention to the subject and 
move a resolution. 


THE SUEZ CANAL COMPANY—THE 
SURTAX—REPRESENTATION, &c. 
QUESTION. 


Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther any arrangement has been arrived 
at with the Suez Canal Company on the 
following points, viz., as to the continua- 
tion of the surtax ; as to the withdrawal 
of the protests made by the Company 
against the decisions of the Tonnage 
Commission of Constantinople; as to 
the right of voting at general meetings 
by Her Majesty’s Government in respect 
of the shares purchased from the Khe- 
dive; and as to the additional works to 
be made at the expense of one million 
francs yearly for thirty years, specifying 
whether the funds are to be provided 
out of earnings or by loan; and, whe- 
ther the Papers promised to be laid upon 
the Table will contain any information 
on the subject ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the convention 
made in February last year between M. 
de Lesseps and Colonel Stokes provided 
for a first reduction of the surtax by 50 
centimes per ton from January 1, 1877, 
but, as it had been necessary to obtain 
the consent of the other Governments 
who were parties to the Convention, and 
as this had taken a longer time than 
had been anticipated, it had not been 
possible for the company to hold a 
special meeting earlier than January 10 
for the purpose of receiving M. de 
Lesseps’ communication on the subject. 
The reduction could not take effect 
before the middle of April, three months’ 
notice from January 10 being necessary; 
he had no doubt, however, of its taking 
place on that date. As to the protests 
referred to in the Question, they had 
been withdrawn by M. de Lesseps. The 
right of voting at general meetings had 
been claimed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in respect of the Shares purchased 
from the Khedive, and the Company had 
objected to the demand on the ground 
that the coupons were not attached. 





Against that objection Her Majesty’s 
Government had protested, and he be- 
lieved the matter would soon be con- 
cluded. With regard to the additional 
works which were to be carried out at 
an expense of 1,000,000f. yearly for 30 
years, they were the subject of one of 
the conditions of the Convention of 
February. It was presumed that the 
intention was to provide the amount in 
question out of the earnings of the 
Canal. Looking at the progress of the 
undertaking, and the fact of an increa- 
sing dividend, there were probably no 
grounds for expecting that it would be 
necessary to raise money for these works 
by some special means; indeed, Her 
Majesty’s Government understood that 
provision had actually been made so far 
as the regular Budget for the present 
year was concerned. Papers were about 
to be laid on the Table that would give 
every necessary information upon the 
points referred to. 


THE CATTLE DISEASE—THE WEST 
RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. W. LOWTHER asked the Vice 
President of the Privy Council, Whether, 
as the cattle disease is known to exist at 
Hull, measures cannot be taken by the 
Privy Council to induce the local autho- 
rities of the west riding of Yorkshire to 
suspend in that county all fairs and 
markets, as has been already done in the 
east and north ridings? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, by an Order 
of Council, of February 13, a local au- 
thority may make regulations—1, pro- 
hibiting the holding of fairs and markets; 
2, prohibiting or regulating the move- 
ment of cattle. The local authority for 
the West Riding has prohibited the 
movement of animals, but does not 
appear to have considered it necessary 
to prohibit fairs and markets. The 
Order of Council for the East Riding 
was issued only because it was necessary 
to stop York Fair, which was to be held 
on the following day. As Hull is the 
only place in Yorkshire where cattle 
plague is known to have existed, the 
Privy Council have not thought it neces- 
sary to interfere with the Froveedings of 
the local authority in the West Riding. 
I may add for the information of the 
House that there has been no fresh caseof 
cattle plague reported since February 27. 
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RAILWAY DEPARTMENT, BOARD OF 
TRADE—CAPTAIN TYLER. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDSMID asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether it is 
true that, since the 15th of May, 1874, 
Captain Tyler, the Chief Inspector of 
Railways under the Board of Trade, has 
accepted the permanent offices of Presi- 
dent of the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada and Chairman of the Central 
Argentine Railway Company; and, if 
correct, whether Captain Tyler has ob- 
tained permission of the Board of Trade 
to hold those appointments; and, con- 
sidering the view expressed by him (as 
a Member of the Government) to the 
House on the 15th of May 1874, whether 
Captain Tyler will be allowed to retain 
such appointments ? 

THE CHANCELLOR oF THE EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, Captain Tyler has not ac- 
cepted the office of chairman of the 
Central Argentine Railway Oompany. 
He was offered the chairmanship of the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada Com- 
pany some time ago by the Directors, 
and he expressed a willingness to accept 
that appointment subject to certain con- 
ditions; but those conditions could not 
be agreed to by the Company until their 
general meeting, which, I believe, is to 
be held in the first week in April. 
Captain Tyler has consequently not yet 
accepted the office, and it is uncertain 
whether he will do so or not. As soon, 
however, as he intimated his willingness 
to accept it, he placed his resignation of 
the office as Chief Inspector of Railways 
in the hands of the President of the 
Board of Trade; but he was requested 
to continue the discharge of his duties 
at the Board pending the decision of the 
question whether he would accept the 
chairmanship of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way or not. He has not obtained leave 
from the Board to hold both appoint- 
ments, and most certainly will not 
be allowed to retain his office under 
the Board if he accepts the chairman- 
ship. 


SUPPLY. COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


{COMMONS} 
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ARMY—CASE OF GUNNER CHARLTON. 
RESOLUTION. 


Sir EDWARD WATKIN, in rising 
to call attention to the case of the late 
Gunner Charlton, and to move— 

‘That the facts disclosed in the case of the 
late Gunner Charlton call for the serious atten- 
tion of the War Office, both as respects the 
cruelty inflicted upon the individual soldier, and 
the delay and uncertainty exhibited in reference 
to the compensation for his suffering and in- 
juries,” 


said, the objects he had in bringing for- 
ward the case were two-fold—first, if 
possible to vindicate the memory and 
obtain a proper inquiry into the griev- 
ances of an estimable soldier; and the 
other to prevent, if possible, similar 
cruelties being inflicted on any soldier 
in the future. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment had wisely, with great prompti- 
tude and humanity, dealt with thesecond 
part of the question, inasmuch as he had 
told the House the other night that he 
had ordered the dietary of military pri- 
soners in Millbank and other civil 
prisons to be raised a little above the 
standard of that of the civil criminals 
confined in those establishments, and he 
had also slightly improved the dietary 
of the civil prisoners. This, therefore, 
could no longer happen, that whereas 
the soldier on service or in barracks re- 
ceived about 7lb. of meat, in addition to 
his other food, weekly, the moment he 
was confined at Millbank all the animal 
food he received was 80z., or 40z. upon 
two occasions throughout the seven 
days. The case of Gunner Charlton had 
been the subject of Question and Answer 
in that House on eight or nine occa- 
sions, and the facts of the case, as ascer- 
tained by careful inquiry, were these. 
Up to the time of his death, two months 
ago, this man had been 18 years in the 
Royal Artillery, and had served in 
India and in England. For some very 
slight error of discipline he was sent for 
112 days to Millbank, and whilst there 
he fell ill, and was sent to the hospital. 
On his leaving that place, being unable 
to do his work, consisting of making 
14,000 turns at the crank, picking a 
certain quantity of oakum, and he (Sir 
Edward Watkin) believed, doing some 
shot drill besides, he was sentenced by 
the governor to solitary confinement for 
48 hours in a dark cell, and to live on 
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bread and water—1lb of bread for the 
24 hours. The result was that when he 
came out of the cell his feet were 
numbed and almost destitute of sensation. 
From that time, until the moment for 
his discharge, he suffered from that 
feeling of numbness. On the Ist of 
March, 1875, on a bitter winter’s day, 
this man was handed over to his com- 
rades to be taken back to Exeter. His 
clothing was the ordinary undress of a 
soldier. He had neither cloak, great 
coat, nor outside wrapper of any kind; 
and he was sent out in the early morn- 
ing, when snow was upon the ground, 
and there was a severe frost, without 
having had one atom of food or a drop 
of drink. The reason assigned for this 
by the Millbank authorities was that at 
seven o’clock, when he was discharged, 
the hour of breakfast had not arrived, 
and it was not thought necessary to 
alter the arrangements of the prison for 
the sake of this one case; but it was 
said they gave him 6d. He had to 
march across Hyde Park, through the 
snow, to get to the Great Western Rail- 
way. When the train arrived at Exeter 
in the afternoon the man had to march 
to the Topsham Barracks. The result 
was that the next day he was totally 
disabled, and went to the hospital. It 
was then found that he had been suffer- 
ing from frostbite, and after being de- 
lirious for some hours, suffering terrible 
agonies, he lost almost the whole of one 
foot, and all the toes of the other. This 
was the case of a poor man being lite- 
rally ‘“‘done to death” by cruelty in 
prison, by neglect afterwards, and by 
an amount of procrastination in dealing 
with the case which it was impossible 
for anybody but the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War to 
explain. He (Sir Edward Watkin) had 
ascertained from the gentleman who had 
had to do with his spiritual welfare that 
Gunner Charlton was ‘a man of good 
character, of more than ordinary intel- 
ligence, popular with his brother 
soldiers, and a good man;” although 
he did not mean to say that he had not 
the faults of a soldier. It seemed to 
him that this was a case which might do 
damage to recruiting and to discipline ; 
and therefore he applied for informa- 
tion to Mr. Latimer, a magistrate of 
Exeter, and that gentleman told him 
that when, by chance, one of the 
artillerymen from the company in which 
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Charlton served called upon him to 
attest a recruit, he said, in reply to his 
questions, that he knew Charlton, that 
his toes were off, and that the whole of 
the flesh was dropping offhis feet. Mr. 
Latimer wrote down these words and 
read them to the bombardier, who said 
that Charlton was a ruined man, that he 
was delirious from fever, and that in 
this state he raved about Millbank, and 
said the dogs were gnawing his feet. 
The right hon. Gentleman promised that 
this case should be dealt with on. its 
merits, and some relief given to this un- 
fortunate man. The Home Secretary 
handed him over to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Shoreham (Mr. 
8. Cave), who was at the head of Chel- 
sea Hospital, and the Secretary for War 
recommended the case to the considera- 
tion of the Board of that hospital. But 
would it be believed that from the month 
of May, 1875, until the Ist or 2nd of 
January this year nothing was done-to 
rectify the injuries inflicted upon this 
unfortunate man? A story was got up 
that Charlton had brought on his ail- 
ment by his excesses, but that was un- 
founded, and it was contradicted by the 
medical gentleman whom he (Sir Edward 
Watkin) sent down to see the man at 
Exeter, his report being that his consti- 
tution must have been perfectly healthy, 
or he could not have recovered from the 
severe injuries under which he had suf- 
fered. Charlton had, in reality, been 
the victim of cruelties as great as any 
which were perpetrated in Bulgaria. He 
had himself visited the cell at Millbank 
in which Charlton was confined, and he 
found there was a long slit in the wall 
opening out into the foss that sur- 
rounded the gaol. Consequently the 
draught in cold weather would produce 
such a stoppage of the circulation as 
must terminate in frostbite. On the 
14th of February last year he (Sir Ed- 
ward Watkin) was informed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War that he had laid the case before 
the Chelsea Hospital Board, and had 
desired them to give every possible at- 
tention to it at the earliest moment. He 
wrote, he was ashamed to say how many 
letters, to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Shoreham, and at length he 
got a reply from the Board, dated the 
11th of December, stating that the case 
in question had come under the con- 
sideration of the Board, held on the 28th 
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of November, when, as the circumstan- 
ces of the man’s disability did not bring 
it under the provisions of any existin 
Warrant that would authorize the aw 

of any pension by the Commissioners, it 
had been forwarded under the circum- 
stances to the special consideration of 
the Treasury. At that time the man had 
been 17 months in hospital, and when 
he was discharged he (Sir Edward 
Watkin) sent him a-sum of money to 
keep him out of the workhouse, and 
when he died he supplied the family 
with the means to give him Christian 
burial without their having to undergo 
the indignity of attending a pauper 
funeral. He then wrote to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Shore- 
ham, calling his attention to the case, 
and stating, although it was, he ad- 
mitted, a hard word to use, that this 
unfortunate man was being slowly mur- 
dered ; first, in consequence of his suf- 
ferings in prison; and, secondly, from 
the unaccountable delay in dealing with 
his case. On the 17th of August the 
right hon. Gentleman replied, telling 
him that it was to the War Office, and 
not to the Chelsea Commissioners, he 
should have addressed his letter, and 
that therefore he should not attempt to 
fasten the charge of murder on him. 
The right hon. Gentleman further said 
that the Hospital would have to decide 
upon the case of Charlton when it came 
before them; but they could not even 
take it into consideration until the new 
Warrant was issued. He next applied 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, from 
whom he obtained a great deal of cour- 
tesy; but though that hon. Gentleman 
was usually very expeditious, he did not 
make much progress with him on this 
matter. Having been foiled in all these 
attempts to rouse the attention of the 
authorities to the sufferings of this un- 
fortunate man, he ventured to address a 
letter tothe Field-Marshal Commanding- 
in-Chief, telling him that the state of 
Millbank Prison, where 500 soldiers 
were imprisoned, was such as to demand 
a personal visit from the highest mili- 
tary authority in the kingdom. He 
then went down into the country, and 
on the 8th of January, not knowing 
what had occurred in the meantime, and 
finding that Charlton was being worn 
out with disappointment and delay, he 
again wrote to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, asking if anything had been 
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done in the matter, and got a reply 
from that hon. Gentleman’s secretary, 
Mr. Primrose, informing him that the 
Treasury had authorized a pension of 
ls. per day to Gunner Charlton, but 
that he had observed from the papers of 
the day that the man had since died, 
adding that it was not considered neces- 
sary that he (Sir Edward Watkin) 
should be apprised of the fact. He 
thought it was certainly strange that no 
announcement of the pension being 
granted should have been made, and on 
receiving that letter he immediately ap- 
plied to the hon. Gentleman for the re- 
spective dates of the granting of the 
pension and the death of the pensioner. 
He should mention that on the 13th of 
December he had received a letter from 
the man, stating he had been told by 
a fellow-soldier that it took so many 
days between the application for and the 
ratification of a pension, and that he did 
not expect to hear anything about his 
pension until the 10th. That day came 
and went without his receiving any inti- 
mation of the kind, and so for the 14th, 
15th, the 16th, the 17th, the 18th and 
the 19th, until at last on the 20th this 
poor soldier, broken down in health and 
mind, packed up all his little goods, and 
left his father’s house in a state of de- 
jection and despair, and was not heard 
of again until the 3lst, when he was 
found in the streets of Woolwich in a 
dying state, and removed to the work- 
house. According to Mr. Primrose’s 
reply, the pension was granted on the 
30th, when the man no longer required 
it, and on the Ist, the very day Her 
Majesty was proclaimed Empress of 
India, this old soldier, who had served 
her for many years, died in a work- 
house. That was the story, and he (Sir 
Edward Watkin) wanted to know if any 
one was to blame? No doubt he would 
be told that this was according to rule 
—that this was an unfortunate and 
heart-breaking business — but that 
everything was done according to regu- 
lation. They all recollected how pro- 
found was the national sympathy when 
Her Majesty visited the disabled soldiers 
in hospital at Netley after the Crimean 
War, and he know wanted to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
tell this story to the Queen? It was the 
Queen’s Army, and would he lay bare 
the facts before Her Majesty? If the 
right hon. Gentleman. would not, he 
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(Sir Edward Watkin) was satisfied that 
the Strangers in the Gallery would tell 
the story to the public, so that it would 
become impossible in time to do a man 
to death in a military prison by slow 
starvation. He begged to move the 
Resolution of which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the facts disclosed in the case of the late 
Gunner Charlton call for the serious attention 
of the War Office, both as respects the cruelty 
inflicted upon the individual soldier, and the 
delay and uncertainty exhibited in reference to 
the compensation for his suffering and injuries,” 
—(Sir Edward Watkin,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that if the story which had been told 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Hythe were entire; and if it were 
not partially true, but the whole truth, 
then it would no doubt justly de- 
mand the attention of the House and 
the Government. But there had been 
an extraordinary colouring given to 
the case which made it seem a very 
different one from what it really was. 
The circumstances were briefly these— 
On the 10th of November, 1874, Gunner 
Charlton was tried by court-martial at 
Exeter for insubordination, and was 
sentenced to 104 days imprisonment 
with hard labour. He was sent to 
Millbank, where, on one occasion only, 
he complained of slight ill-health and 
was attended to, being taken off shot- 
drill and put upon lighter work. He 
remained in Millbank up to March 1, 
when he was put in charge of a sergeant, 
with 6d., the usual allowance for his 
breakfast, and sent down to Exeter. 
He then made no complaint of anything 
being the matter, but, no doubt his feet 
had got into a bad state, not from cold, 
but from other causes, because the war- 
ders had complained of the offensive 
smell from his feet. He had to walk 
through the snow, as the hon. Member 
had said, over Hyde Park to the Great 
Western Railway Station, and, no doubt, 
had a cold journey; and it was in the 
course of that journey that the frost laid 
hold of his feet, which were previously 
in a bad state, though he did not com- 
plain of it. There was no ground for 
saying that it had arisen from any ill- 
treatment he experienced on his journey. 
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Being taken to the hospital at Exeter, he 
was afterwards transferred to the Herbert 
Hospital, Woolwich, where he remained 
till November 21 in last year. Now, it 
was a rule that no man could receive a 
pension as long as he was in the Ser- 
vice ; he must first be discharged before 
being entitled to a pension. So long, 
therefore, as he was in hospital, he was 
in the service and in the pay of the 
Crown, and could not receive a pension. 
As to his imprisonment he (Mr. Hardy), 
when the hon. Member asked the Ques- 
tion, desired the Home Office to make 
inquiries, and afterwards requested that 
somebody — Dr. Guy, he believed — 
should represent the War Office in that 
inquiry. The whole state of the prison, 
so far as related to Charlton’s case was 
investigated by two medical gentlemen, 
and the cell in which he was confined 
was examined and found to be tho- 
roughly warmed. There were 38 pri- 
soners in similar cells, and all were 
found to be thoroughly warm, and no 
complaint on the subject was ever made 
by any of the prisoners. The bedding 
also was examined and was found to be 
sufficient. In fact, there was the most 
distinct statement made by those who 
conducted the examination that there 
was nothing that could affect Charlton’s 
health in the matter of warmth. It 
should be remarked too that Charlton 
had ample opportunities of complaining 
if he wished to do so. With respect to 
the dietary, that was fixed, not by the 
Secretary for War or any other person 
of his own authority, but by medical in- 
vestigation, as every one knew. He 
did not mean to say that the dietary for 
military prisoners might not have been 
unfit for the man under the circum- 
stances; and upon his (Mr. Hardy’s) 
suggestion some improvement was made 
with reference to that class of prisoners, 
and when the matter was brought be- 
fore the Home Secretary his right hon. 
Friend thought the dietary so sufficient, 
that he adopted it for the ordinary pri- 
soners also in Millbank, so that in this 
case it was not the Military that fol- 
lowed the Civil, but the Civil the 
Military. Then the hon. Gentleman 
said, that he (Mr. Hardy) made a pro- 
mise. He did, he said would fully re- 
commend the case to the Chelsea Com- 
missioners, and he did so. But the 
Chelsea Commissioners acted under a 
Warrant which bound them not to 
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assign a pension until the man was dis- 
charged. Charlton was discharged on 
the 21st of November, 1876; on the 
29th the Commissioners officially received 
the recommendation, and they recom- 
mended that the Treasury should be 
asked to approve a pension of 1s. a-day. 
It should be remembered that this man 
had no claim to a pension, except from 
his misfortunes ; but still he had suffered 
so severely and so much out of propor- 
tion to his offence, that he (Mr. Hardy) 
thought it a just case to recommend for 
a pension, which, however, could not be 
given by the Commissioners alone. On 
the 4th of December a letter went to the 
Treasury from the War Office, and on 
the 30th of December the Treasury in- 
formed the War Office, that a pension of 
a 1s. a-day would be granted. On that 
day Charlton could not be found; he had 
gone away from his house, but he was 
found on the following day, the 31st 
of December, as described, in a dying 
condition in the streets of Woolwich. 
Any one who heard the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman would think from it that 
the man had been turned out of the 
hospital uterly denuded of money. 

Sr EDWARD WATKIN said, he 
had not put the case in that way. He 
had stated that the man was taken to the 
house of his father, who treated him 
with the greatest possible care, and that 
he might have received some small ar- 
rears. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
small arrears which the man did receive 
amounted to £20 2s. 8d. The man re- 
ceived hisaccumulated pay—£15 8s.4}d., 
£3 148. 4d. as compensation for clothing, 
which he did not draw during the time 
he was in the hospital, and £1 in ad- 
vance of his pension. While the man 
was in the hospital he could not receive 
a pension, because he was receiving pay, 
but immediately he left the hospital on 
the 2lst of November, the Commis- 
sioners recommended that a pension 
should be granted, and it was granted, 
and it would have been given to him 
if he had lived to receive it. Per- 
haps it was unfortunate that Charlton 
should have had so much money, but, 
at all events, at the end of December 
the money was all gone and the man was 
found dead. He (Mr. Hardy) could not 
blame himself for anything he had done 
in the matter. He felt as deeply for the 
unfortunate man’s sufferings as the hon. 
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Gentleman himself, and was as innocent 
of those sufferings as anyone could be, 
He believed that the man would have had 
justice done him if he had lived, but, at 
any rate, it was no public fault that he 
did not receive the pension. 

CotoneL MURE said, that the state- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
had made put a totally different com- 
plexion on the case, and he thought 
that the hon. Member who had brought 
forward the Motion (Sir Edward Watkin) 
ought to have informed himself before- 
hand of what the Secretary for War 
had done. Fora long time the House 
was under the painful impression that 
this man had been done to death, but 
that could not be said of a person who 
left the hospital with £20 in his pocket, 
even though he might have been in bad 
health at the time. At any rate, he 
could not see that any blame could be 
imputed to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War, and he 
(Colonel Mure) would suggest that be- 
fore hon. Gentlemen brought forward 
painful cases of this sort, it was right 
that they should inquire into them and 
avoid giving them any undue colouring. 

Mr. SULLIVAN, while admitting 
that the ‘right hon. Gentleman opposite 
had certainly put the case in a new 
light, could not see the justice of the 
rebuke which the hon. and gallant 
Member (Colonel Mure) had admi- 
nistered to his hon. Friend the Member 
for Hythe, who had afforded an excel- 
lent guarantee of his bona fides for his 
investigation of the matter, and his 
belief in the wants of the man, by put- 
ting his hand in his pocket to relieve 
him. He did not believe that the hon. 
Member had concealed a syllable with 
regard to any feature in the case. He 
trusted that the House would not be led 
away by any reactionary feeling on the 
strength of the 20 sovereigns from a 
point of great importance which his hon. 
Friend had brought out—namely, the 
fact that since Dickens wrote, the Cir- 
cumlocution Office was still flourishing 
in the land. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
the discussion ought not to come to an 
end with the idea that any incorrect 
statement had been made by the hon. 
Member for Hythe. He wanted to know 
how it was possible that this man should 
have been suffering from disease in the 
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his opinion, such a circumstance implied, 
to say the least, a great want of super- 
vision at Millbank. No one could sup- 
pose that the right hon. Gentleman op- 

osite had not a tender heart, or that the 
Bocatniaslonses of Chelsea Hospital were 
wanting in humanity ; but this case cer- 
tainly showed that circumlocution pre- 
vailed in the public offices to such an 
extent as to be entirely destructive of 
everything like justice to those who were 
suffering under a grievance. He did 
not think this was a case to be got rid 
of by a mere shrug of the shoulders. 
He felt bound to express his entire sym- 
pathy with the sufferings of the soldier, 
and was afraid it would be found that 
the course of proceeding taken in the 
case would tell against recruiting for the 
Army very greatly. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE supposed the 
House would expect him to say a word 
or two in consequence of the attack 
which had been made on the Commis- 
sioners of Chelsea Hospital, of whom he 
was one. ~ He had at the outset told the 
hon. Member for Hythe that it was im- 
possible to bring the case before the 
Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital till 
the soldier was discharged ; but he added 
that a new Warrant was being framed, 
and he would endeavour to get it en- 
larged, so as to bring cases of this kind 
under the supervision of the Commis- 
sioners. He was sorry to say anything 
against a dead man, but when charges 
of this kind were made it was necessary 
to state plain facts. The Commissioners 
were bound by fixed rules, and they had 
no power whatever to give this man a 
pension, for this reason—He had been 
13 years in the Army, but he had for- 
feited time so as to reduce his service to 
little over 12 years. What was his cha- 
racter? He had been four times tried 
by court-martial, and his name appeared 
16 times in the defaulters’ book. Then, 
the medical evidence showed that theman 
did not incur this disability in and by 
the Service. It was, therefore, quite im- 
possible under the old rules to get a far- 
thing of pension for this man. Accord- 
ing to the promise he made to the hon. 
Member for Hythe, he did what he could 
to get into the new Warrant some regu- 
lation enabling the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital to take into considera- 
tion exceptional cases of this kind. The 
Warrant, of course, took some time to 
bring out, but it did contain the regula- 
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tions to which he had referred. The 
man was discharged, and then his case 
was taken into consideration. The Com- 
missioners were desirous to put the most 
liberal construction on the Warrant, 
and they did as much as could possibly 
be done in the case. They brought it 
under the new Warrant as a matter of 
grace and compassion, and recommended 
a pension of 1s. per day. The rest of the 
story had been told by the Secretary of 
State for War. Reference was obliged to 
be made both to the War Office and to 
the Treasury ; both concurred. The rea- 
son why so much delay had occurred was 
that the man was not discharged. He, 
unfortunately, died before he could enjoy 
his pension. He did not in the slightest 
degree care to question the bona fides of 
the hon. Member for Hythe; but he sub- 
mitted that there was no justification for 
his charge of slow murder. It was 
right and proper that when the money 
of the public was to be expended that care 
and caution should be exercised. But if 
those hon. Members who talked of cir- 
cumlocution sat, as he did, at the Chelsea 
Board, they would find that cases which 
were regulated by fixed rules were de- 
cided with the utmost promptitude, while 
doubtful cases were dealt with as liberally 
as possible, not only on the ground of 
humanity of which the Chelsea Commis- 
sioners might claim to have at least as 
much as the hon. Member, but also on 
the ground of policy. He repeated that 
he was sure the House would feel that 
no charge of neglect or inhumanity could 
be brought either against the War 
Office or the Commissioners of Chelsea 
Hospital. 

Str HENRY HAVELOCK said, he 
had no hesitation in declaring that the 
facts stated in this case could not have 
occurred in any military prison. He 
wished to know whether any steps had 
been taken to prevent in future the dis- 
charge of prisoners from Millbank at 7 
o’clock in the morning without food and 
with only 6d. for maintenance during 
the day, and required to undertake a 
journey such as this to Exeter in the 
state this man was proved to have been. 
That was a great aggravation of his 
previous sufferings ; and he trusted there 
would be no repetition of such a case as 
the one under consideration. 

Mr. MONK called attention to the 
fact that a warder had stated that the 
man’s feet were in a very bad condition, 
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and asked whether by the rules of the 
prison it was not his duty to report such 
a case to the medical officers? Looking 
at the fact that the man had lost 13lb. 
in weight during his incarceration, it 
must have been notorious that he was in 
a very bad state of health. There must 
therefore have been neglect on the part 
of some of the officials of Millbank. 

Mr. CAMPBELL BANNERMAN 
agreed with his hon. Friend (Mr. Monk) 
that the most important point not alto- 
gether cleared up was with reference to 
the surgeon and the warder of Millbank 
—why they did not discover before the 
man was discharged that his feet were 
in such a state that he could not under- 
take the journey to Exeter. He thought 
there was great neglect on the part of 
those in authority in Millbank, or such 
a case could not have occurred, and 
this neglect required further explana- 
tion. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE observed that 
while this poor man was discharged from 
Millbank in an enfeebled and destitute 
condition, and required to travel to 
Exeter, he was still a soldier in Her 
Majesty’s Service. It appeared to him 
there had been a great want of proper 
attention to this man, and he was sur- 
prised that he should have been sent in 
frosty weather from Millbank to Exeter 
without a great coat. With reference to 
the cell in which the deceased had been 
placed for 48 hours during a severe frost, 
if the description which had been given 
of it were correct, there could be no doubt 
that the arrangements at Millbank were 
extremely unsatisfactory. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the man had again and again an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the surgeon, but he 
never complained of the state of his feet, 
and they were never examined. He had, 
however, as he (Mr. Hardy) had said, 
complained of debility, but only once. 
As to the cell, the committee stated that 
it was on the upper floor, and one of the 
warmest in the prison. The dark cell 
was dry, spacious, and well ventilated. 
Then with respect to his not having 
had a great coat, the fact was that 
the serjeant who accompanied him had 
taken off his own coat and given it to 
him to wear on the journey down to 
Exeter. 

Srrk EDWARD WATKIN said, the 
dark cell was below high-water mark of 
the river. 


Mr. Monk 


{COMMONS} 
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Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out and stand part of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to. 


ARMY — BRITISH OFFICERS IN 
FOREIGN SERVICE. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
Srrk GEORGE CAMPBELL, in rising, 


according to Notice, 

‘*To call attention to the embarrassments and 
dangers that may result if officers are allowed to 
obtain by way of commutation or otherwise the 
full pecuniary value of retired or half pay, and 
at the same time to free themselves from the 
obligations and control attached to those allow- 
ances,” 


said, it was a very important matter, and 
one that raised no less a question than 
this—that individual officers might pos- 
sibly drag England into a war into which 
the country did not desire to go. Not 
far from that House, at the residence 
of a great Nobleman, a committee had 
been formed to give pecuniary assistance 
by subscriptions to the soldiers of Tur- 
key who were collected together for the 
purposes of a possible or probable war 
against Russia, and they had also lately 
seen in the newspapers paragraphs stat- 
ing that a certain number of British offi- 
cers had gone to take service, some in 
the Turkish Army and others in the Tur- 
kish Navy. Whether those statements 
were true or not, they were likely to 
have a disturbing effect, unless they were 
officially contradicted; and he asked 
whether there was not some ground for 
Russians supposing that Turkey was re- 
ceiving some assistance from England, 
and whether that was not an impression 
calculated to injure the friendly concert 
between the two countries? He hoped 
that the Government would be prepared 
to show that there were means at their 
command by which British officers might 
and would be prevented from taking 
service under a foreign Power. Circum- 
stanced as Turkey was, the danger of the 
present state of things was illustrated by 
the case of Admiral Hobart, a British 
officer who had entered the Turkish Ser- 
vice, contrary to the rules of his own 
Service, contrary also to the will and 
wish of the heads of our Admiralty, and 
with an eventual impunity the reasons 
for which had yet to be explained. In 
The Times the other day appeared a letter 
from its correspondent at Pera, in which 
it was stated that Hobart Pasha was the 
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man who favoured bold and decided 
measures on all occasions, and suggested 
that Turkey had a right peremptorily to 
call on Russia to explain the intention 
of her armaments; and that if Russia 
refused Turkey should instantly declare 
war. It was added that Hobart Pasha 
had said that he himself would under- 
take to sweep the Russian Fleet from 
the Black Sea and to bombard the Rus- 
sian ports. Those were the threats 
ascribed to Hobart Pasha. He (Sir 
George Campbell) had reason to believe 
that this really wasso. When statements 
of that kind appeared in a great public 
journal it was surely time for the Go- 
vernment to take some steps in the 
matter. At the present time Hobart 
Pasha was drawing retired pay from 
this country, and might at any moment 
apply to have it commuted for a capital 
sum so as to place himself beyond the 
power of Her Majesty’s Government al- 
together; and there might be other offi- 
cers similarly situated. He wanted to 
know, first, whether there was any rule of 
Her Majesty’s Service by which an officer 
who might choose to commute his entire 
pay or pension might be prevented from 
carrying on hostilities against Russia ? 
secondly, what were the means, with 
regard to the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
by which ordinary subjects of Her Ma- 
jesty might be prevented from carrying 
on such a war? and thirdly, whether in 
times of excitement it was not possible 
that the rules of the law might be broken, 
and if so, how the breaking of that 
law would be checked? In answer he 
hoped to hear a declaration from the Go- 
vernment that they intended to put some 
check on the power of British officers 
to take service in Turkey or elsewhere 
and carry on an ‘unofficial war,” to 
quote Prince Bismarck’s phrase, against 
a Power with which this country was at 
peace. 


ARMY—RECALL OF CAPTAIN BURNABY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF rose to ask the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
could explain ‘the circumstances under 
which a British officer was recently re- 
called from Khiva to European Russia 
by means of a telegram purporting to 
come from His Royal Highness the 
Field Marshal Commanding in Chief, 
which was sent forward by the Russian 
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authorities from Taschkend, where the 
telegraph ends, to Petro Alexandrovsk, 
a distance of some 900 miles; whether 
such telegram was sent at the request of 
the Russian Government; whether it was 
to be understood that British officers were 
forbidden to travel in any part of the 
dominions of any of our allies; and, 
whether there was any objection to lay the 
telegram, if such a telegram was ever 
sent, upon the Table of the House, 
together with any communications that 
might have passed regarding it? The 
hon. Gentleman said, the facts of the case 
were stated in a recently-published work, 
entitled a Ride to Khiva, which recorded 
the experiences of a British officer, 
Captain Burnaby, who, as a private 
individual, made, for his own pleasure 
and at his own expense, a winter journey 
to that extremely disagreeable place. 
Among other statements in that work 
he found one to the effect that the tele- 
gram to which he referred had been 
sent on by the Russian authorities for 
900 miles, from Taschkend, the nearest 
telegraph station ; so that it was evident 
they attached the greatest importance to 
its reaching the hands of the person for 
whom it was intended. Of course, the offi- 
cer obeyed the orders he received, but he 
naturally desired to see some new country 
and not to return precisely as he went. 
To this, however, the Russian authorities 
would not consent, insisting on his 
returning upon his old track, so that he 
should see as little as possible. The 
book in which these statements were 
found had passed through many editions, 
and it had been consequently very much 
read. That being so, these statements 
had come under the eyes of a great 
number of persons, and it was highly 
desirable that it should be clearly under- 
stood and that it should be made im- 
possible for any person to put in this or 
other countries an unfair interpretation 
upon it. He wished, first, to know 
whether His Royal Highness ever sent 
the telegram at all; next, whether it 
directed the officer to return to European 
Russia ; and, thirdly, whether it was sent 
at the request of the Russian Govern- 
ment? He had always been one of those 
who deprecated any interference, direct 
or indirect, on the part of this country 
with the Russian proceedings in Central 
Asia. He had always believed that the 
wise and dignified policy for this country 
was to know everything about what 
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Russia did in Central Asia, and to do 
nothing till our interests were in some 
way or another interfered with, as 
they would be, for instance, by en- 
croachment on Afghanistan. Nothing 
could be more mischievous than the 
constant habit of showing anxiety about 
the proceedings of Russia in the terri- 
tory under notice, and the visit of 
British officers or civilians to the Rus- 
sian territories in Central Asia, if freely 
encouraged, seemed to him more likely 
than anything else to make people 
in this country understand how com- 
pletely our interests were left unaffected 
by anything that Russia had hitherto 
done in those regions, and also to make 
them understand where the point was at 
which the interests of the two countries 
might begin to clash. If those things 
were distinctly understood, he did not 
think they ever would clash. In order 
to their being understood, it was desi- 
rable that British officers, in their pri- 
vate capacity, and civilians, in their 
private capacity, should travel freely in 
Central Asia, but not a bit more freely 
than he wished to see Russian officers 
travelling through the whole of Her 
Majesty’s dominions in Asia. Unfortu- 
nately, that spirit did not seem to prevail 
in Russia, for even in European Russia 
at the present day travelling was clogged 
by the most disagreeable passport for- 
malities, and personal liberty had not 
advanced in Russia by any means so far 
as we, who were friends of that Power, 
could have wished to see it. The Russian 
Government thought its interests were 
forwarded by wrapping a great many 
unimportant things in mystery, and it 
was as jealous about allowing English- 
men to travel in Central Asia as ever the 
East India Company had been in its 
oldest and most jealous day. In later 
times, as was well-known, the Company 
had been as liberal as possible in this 
respect. Well, it seemed from this book 
that one of the greatest of English 
officials, the Field Marshal Commanding 
in Chief, had lent himself to this unwise 
Russian policy. No doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able so to explain 
this matter as to make it clear that His 
Royal Highness never meant to counte- 
nance the absurd pretension that the 
Russians had any right so to transgress 
comity and courtesy as to treat a British 
officer travelling in any part of the do- 
minions of the Ozar as if he were a spy. 


Mr. Grant Duff 
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That, however, was the impression which 
the book left upon the mind, and he 
hoped and believed, nay, he was sure, 
the right hon. Gentleman would be glad 
to remove the impression. We should 
make the authorities at St. Petersburg 
understand that we desired they should 
come and see what we were doing, and, 
at the same time, that we should be per- 
mitted to go and see what they were 
doing. He believed that if the two 
Foreign Offices met each other in that 
spirit of frankness, the chances of our 
coming into collision were very slight 
indeed. It only remained for him to 
say that he had no acquaintance with 
the officer concerned, that, to his know- 
ledge, he had never seen him, and, so 
far from sharing the political views ex- 
pressed in the book, he had repeatedly, 
and through a long series of years, con- 
troverted them in that House and many 
other places; but the narrow policy of 
Russia with respect to travelling in 
Central Asia gave colour to those alarmist 
views which he so cordially disliked. He 
simply asked the question upon public 
grounds, and because he thought it was 
a matter which ought to be cleared up. 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, I 
will, if the House will permit me, first 
say a few words with respect to the 
Question just put to me by the hon. 
Member for the Elgin Burghs (Mr. 
Grant Duff). It is true that a telegram 
was sent to Captain Burnaby, which 
reached him at Khiva. It was not sent 
to him at Khiva, because it was sent 
with a view to prevent him travelling 
through Central Asia. It was not known, 
in fact, where it would reach him. There 
were circumstances at that time which 
madethe Government consider that it was 
very inexpedient that an English officer, 
even though going on his own private 
affairs, should enter Central Asia, and 
it was thought desirable that he should 
be stopped, and in consequence a tele- 
gram was sent, which reached him at 
Khiva. The hon. Gentleman himself 
had shown that at that time the Russians 
were very anxious that no one should 
be allowed to goto Khiva. The tele- 
gram was not sent by direction of Russia, 
but sent on the grounds of general 
policy by direction of the Government, 
and was transmitted in the name of the 
Commander-in-Chief. The communica- 
tions that have passed are of a confiden- 
tial nature, and I am not in a position to 
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lay the Papers on the Table. So far as 
the British Government is generally con- 
cerned, their desire is that perfect free- 
dom should be given to any one travel- 
ling in Russia or any part of the 
world; but there were circumstances 
at that time which rendered it expedient 
that no officer who might be thought to 
have a mission from the British Govern- 
ment should appear in Central Asia, 
and that was the reason the telegram of 
recall was sent to Captain Burnaby. I 
have just been told, though the hon. 
Member says to the contrary, that some 
Russian officers have been prevented from 
making their way through India into 
Central Asia, but that is a piece of in- 
formation which I have not the means 
of verifying. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF suggested that 
that was simply a case in which the 
Indian Government could not guarantee 
their safety. In all Her Majesty’s do- 
minions there was perfect freedom to 
Russian officers. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman, if convenient, give more de- 
tailed information as to the statement, 
and inform the House from what part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions in India, 
Russian, or any other officers had been 
excluded ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I am 
not myself aware of the occurrence. As 
I said, I have only just received the in- 
formation. The Russians gave certain 
reasons in regard to Captain Burnaby, 
one being that they would not be able to 
protect him if he went into certain dis- 
tricts. I have now answered the Ques- 
tion, as far as I am able to answer it, 
with the information at my command; 
and with respect to the point raised by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell), as I 
understood him, he says he wishes that 
officers who have received their money 
for their services and have left the Army 
should still be under the restrictions ap- 
plicable to officers of the Army. Now, 
that subject was very well considered by 
my noble Predecessor in office, then Mr. 
Cardwell, and the Royal Warrant which 
was issued in 1878, sets out that— 

‘* Every officer who shall hereafter commute 
his unattached retired or half pay shall cease to 
retain his rights and privileges as an Officer in 
the British Army, except as provided by the 
Pensions Commutation Act, 1871.” 


That isto say, after a great deal of con- 
sideration by the Department, they came 
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to the conclusion that, just asin the case 
of an officer who at that time had sold 
his commission, a man who had com- 
muted his pension should be deemed to 
have left the Army altogether, and there- 
fore could not be in a position to advance 
in his Profession either by brevet or any 
other rank. In fact, he had retired from 
the Army and become a civilian. That 
is the law at the present moment, and, 
as far as I am concerned, I have no in- 
tention to alter it. We cannot possibly 
retain our dominion over officers who 
have commuted their pay and who have 
actually retired from the Army. It seems 
to me that if it were otherwise the posi- 
tion of aman would be intolerable ; that 
the Army would be a Profession from 
which a man could not retire, or, at least, 
could not retire in such a way as to have 
any reward for hisservices. That which 
an officer commutes is a pension for past 
services, and not for any services in the 
future; and inasmuch as you do not 
give him any benefits in the future, I do 
not see how you can retain any hold over 
his future actions or services. I am not 
going to follow the hon. Member as to 
what may be done with respect to civi- 
lians—that is a question which hardly 
comes within the scope of the Army Es- 
timates. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I wish to make one 
observation with regard to the explana- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site as to the recall of Captain Burnaby. 
I do not say it at all in a hostile spirit 
to the right hon. Gentleman; but I can- 
not think that the House will consider 
that the explanation of the recall of the 
officer under the circumstances is en- 
tirely satisfactory. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has referred somewhat mys- 
teriously to certain circumstances which 
made it extremely desirable at that time 
that a British officer should not be tra- 
velling in Central Asia. The history of 
that time was well known, and is, doubt- 
less, in the recollection of hon. Members. 
We were at profound peace with Russia, 
and an assurance had been given of the 
most friendly intentions with regard to 
the advance in Central Asia. I cannot 
realize the special circumstances which 
rendered it desirable that a British officer 
should not travel in Central Asia, and 
which induced his recall. I understand 
that no application was made by the 
Russian Government for his recall, and 
I further understand that it was a spon- 
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taneous act on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I regret that spontaneous 
act, and for this reason—what would 
they think in Central Asia of such a cir- 
cumstance as a telegram having been 
sent by the British Commander-in-Chief 
recalling this officer after he had tra- 
velled with incredible courage and en- 
durance and had successfully accom- 
plished the object of his journey? Ido 
not know whether all hon. Members 
have read the book; but I must say that 
the Russian Government were most 
obliging in carrying out the intentions 
of the British Government, and they 
facilitated and expedited his return. In 
fact, it appears to me that Captain 
Burnaby was very much like being 
under arrest on his return journey from 
Khiva to Petro Alexandrovsk. I should 
have thought that the Government would 
have been charmed at the opportunity 
of informing themselves of the state of 
affairs at Khiva, and a most interesting 
account is given of what passed at Khiva. 
Then Captain Burnaby was not permitted 
to travel to Taschkend, and the Russian 
Government were perfectly acquainted 
with the orders sent him by the English 
Commander-in-Chief. Whence this inti- 
mate knowledge, if this was a spon- 
taneous act on the part of the English 
Government in recalling Captain Bur- 
naby? The matter appears to me to be 
rather serious, and it is interesting from 
this point of view, whether Russia wishes 
Europe to believe she is not anxious for 
Europeans to travel in Central Asia. I 
am very glad this step of recall was not 
committed by the late Government. If 
we had recalled a British officer under 
similar circumstances, it would have 
been said that we had done so at the 
dictation of Russia, and it would have 
been followed by the remark that we 
were in such a hurry to oblige Russia 
that we recalled an officer so that he 
should not see what they were doing. 
A Conservative Government, however, 
may do many things which may not be 
done by us when in office, and, there- 
fore, I say no more on that part of the 
subject. But as regards the action of 
the Russian Government, that is a far 
more serious matter. Apart from the 
particular question of the recall of Cap- 
tain Burnaby, I trust the Russian Go- 
vernment is not so blind to its own in- 
terest, or so little alive to international 
comity and goodwill, that if such travels 
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be again undertaken by British officers, 
similar impediments would be imposed. 
I believe the feeling of the House is, 
that my hon. Friend (Mr. Grant Duff) 
has done quite right in bringing this 
question before the House. There isa 
note in the book that Major Wood was 
also prevented from going to Khiva, not 
at the instance of the British Govern- 
ment, but under other circumstances. I 
think that, notwithstanding the limita- 
tions which fell from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War, 
it may be said that any Russian officer 
can travel through every nook and corner 
of this Empire, even through our domi- 
nions in India. They are treated with 
the greatest confidence, and welcomed 
everywhere in this country ; and without 
wishing to use very strong language, it 
is a very unhandsome act on the part of 
Russia to put impediments in the way 
of a British officer in that vast territory, 
the territory of an ally. It would be 
much more so if such a thing should 
occur again. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he had to thank 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Elgin Burghs for having brought the 
question before the House. If the No- 
tice had not been put upon the Paper, 
he (Lord Elcho) should have felt it his 
duty to have put a similar one; but he 
should have addressed his inquiry with 
respect to it rather to his hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
than to his right hon. Friend at the 
head of the War Department, for rumour 
said that neither the latter nor the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had anything to do 
with the matter, but that they were 
made to act through the Foreign Office. 
The answer of his right hon. Friend did 
not, he might add, seem to him to be 
satisfactory. He said Russia had no- 
thing to do with the proceeding to which 
his attention had been called; but the 
public were under the impression that 
the Foreign Office had acted at the in- 
stance of Russia, and he therefore 
thought that even for the sake of Rus- 
sia, if not of the Government, it was de- 
sirable the House should have from the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs a 
distinct assurance that such was not the 
case. But whether it was so or not 
it was, in his opinion, much to be re- 
gretted that the Foreign Office should 
have interfered to stop the travelling of 
an English officer in. Central Asia, espe- 
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cially as the officers of all nations were 
allowed to travel through all parts of 
Her Majesty’s Empire. 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES AND ARMY 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 


SuppLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, 
in moving that the total number of men 
for the Army for the year 1877-8 shall 
be 133,720, I shall be as brief as pos- 
sible in the remarks I have to make on 
these Estimates generally. Last year it 
was my duty to propose to the House 
Votes for considerable sums of money 
for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the objects which I then had in view ; 
nor do I think the House has any reason 
to regret the steps which it then took in 
acceding to what I requested in deference 
to the arguments which were used in 
favour of those measures. No doubt 
that which has been done for the soldier 
and the non-commissioned officer has 
had a beneficial effect, as I think I shall 
be able to show; but I cannot conceal 
from myself that the Committee might 
have apprehended that I should on this 
occasion come before it with still greater 
demands than last year in connection 
with that great question still pending— 
the question of promotion and retirement 
among the officers of the Army. 

Having done what I could to secure 
justice to the soldier and non-com- 
missioned officer I hope the Committee 
will not think I am neglectful of the in- 
terests of the officers, and through them 
of the Army, in consequence of the delay 
which has occurred in bringing before it 
the question of their promotion and re- 
tirement. The measures which were 
taken by the Commission and the long 
time which they occupied in making their 
Report have been commented upon very 
strongly by many persons outside the 
Service as well as by the officers them- 
selves. Since that Report has been in 
my possession, however, I have come to 
a full knowledge of the difficulties and 
intricacies of the question, and of the 
necessity of not taking a single step for- 
ward without looking fully into the sub- 
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ject, and guarding oneself against going 
too far in one direction or another, lest 
injury might be done to the prospect of 
individual officers who might be affected 
by it. The object to be accomplished— 
a difficult one—so far as the War Office 
is concerned, is, I believe, near its com- 
pletion ; but there is an amount of work 
still to be done, the result of which 
cannot be brought before the House 
until a later period of the Session, and 
which may cause further delay. I can- 
not, however, help, in passing, thanking 
those at the War Office, and especially 
the Secretary of the Commission, who, 
far beyond their ordinary work, have 
been engaged with me in this business, 
for their undeviating attention to the 
subject ; and I hope by their further as- 
sistance to be able to present such a plan 
to the House as may eventually effect 
that object which was promised by my 
Predecessor—an adequate flow of promo- 
tion, securing the additional objects of 
making the condition of the Army satis- 
factory and efficient; for I am sure 
that while promotion is stagnant, and 
the officers grow old without it, you are 
keeping the Army in a state which will 
render it unfit for the purposes it may 
be called upon to serve. I cannot also 
help saying that I feel very grateful to 
the officers of the Army for the patience 
which they have shown during the long 
investigation of their rights which has 
been going on. It cannot be denied 
that while the Commission was sitting 
promotion was getting gradually more 
stagnant, and from the great lapse of 
time must have been lately more and 
more felt, because officers have naturally 
waited to come to a conclusion whether 
they would retire or not. 

Last year the Estimates were, as [ 
have pointed out, considerably increased ; 
but the Committee will observe that 
there is this year practically no increase. 
There is rather a diminution, due to a 
great extent to a change in the form of 
the Estimates; and this is explained in 
them so fully, that I feel almost certain I 
shall give to the Committee less clear 
statements on the various points than 
are to be found in the Estimates and in 
the Papers attached to them, which have 
been circulated to hon. Members. Last 
year there were very unusual demands 
on account of the 1856, or rather 1855, 
men having completed their 21 years’ 
service, the result of the Crimean War; 
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and consequently this year there is a sum 
of £125,000 which comes into the non- 
Effective Vote, and which adds of course 
a very serious additional burden. I 
have, however, endeavoured not to press 
unduly on the resources of the coun- 
try; and I am all the more anxious 
not to do so, because trade, as we all 
know, is notin the most flourishing 
condition, and I think that while we are 
bound to make the Service as efficient as 
we can, we must also look to the interest 
of the public, and, if possible, lay no 
unnecessary charge upon their shoulders. 
Besides this £125,000 there is a naval 
demand of £291,343. The Committee 
will observe on looking at the Paper ex- 
plaining the variation of numbers that 
there is a net increase of men this year 
to the number of 836. That increase is 
made up partly of a small addition to 
the Artillery, partly by what may be 
called a transfer of the Artillery Staff of 
the Militia, in number to 707, and 87 
Staff Officers of Pensioners, neither of 
which establishments has hitherto been 
included to the numbers voted; 300 
men have also been added to serve at 
the Cape of Good Hope, but the deduc- 
tions, on the other hand, will bring 
the addition really to 836. But, al- 
though there is a net increase of men 
for this year, it is rather a mode of 
stating the account than a real addition. 
There is also this year, as hon. Mem- 
bers will perceive, a great change in 
the mode of stating the Estimates. 
Last year we had an Estimate from 
the Treasury of £500,000 for a long 
arrear, which had been paid into the 
Treasury for the War Office on behalf of 
India; but by desire of the Lords of the 
Treasury, a change is now made in the 
manner of treating the payments from 
the Indian Government to meet the re- 
cruiting and regular changes for the 
Forces in India, whereby the amount 
paid is taken into consideration as a 
payment in aid of the Army Estimates. 
A sum of £95,000 is thus added to the 
gross Army charge which we had not 
formerly; but that amount is balanced 
by payments to be made on the part of 
India which are taken in reduction of 
the Estimates. 

The principal change I have to intro- 
duce this year is that which occurs in 
the Artillery, and that is a change which 
does not affect the cost very much, but 
which is made for the benefit of the 
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Service. The reliefs by brigades have 
been found to be cumbrous and unsatis- 
factory, rendering a change necessary in 
that respect ; and there are good reasons 
why batteries should be the unit, in- 
stead of brigades, as being more manage- 
able. The brigades will be reduced in 
number, and the batteries will belong 
to larger brigades, but they will only 
be connected with them practically for 
the purpose of keeping a record of what 
is done by each battery. As the batte- 
ries will be placed in different districts, 
they will come under the command of 
the commanding officer of Artillery of 
the district, and he will carry out the 
promotion of non-commissioned officers, 
except one or two of the higher rank, 
such as the brigade quarter-master- 
serjeant and serjeant-major. They are 
not to be promoted in the same way 
as hitherto, but in the district, and 
under the commanding officer of the 
district instead of the brigade. There 
will, I believe, be few to dispute that 
considerable advantage will arise from 
this change. I do not think it necessary 
to enter now into the matter, although 
I am ready, if any hon. Member should 
wish, to go into the subject later in the 
evening; but at the same time, I would 
intimate that the newspapers have given 
very accurate details respecting it. I 
have brought the Artillery in at this 
point, because some alterations have 
been made which may alter the charge 
for it, although only to a slight degree. 
Having mentioned the Indian pay- 
ments, I ought not to pass by the other 
payments that are matter of account, 
and go into the Treasury. There are, 
for example, the Colonial payments, 
which amount to £236,650, and, though 
not appearing at once, are practically a 
reduction of the Estimates, and ought so 
to be considered. In pages 124 and 125 
of the Estimates will be found a number 
of smaller items, which represent money 
saved and paid into the Treasury, and 
which, with the contributions from Co- 
lonial revenues in aid of military expen- 
diture, make up a sum of £603,500, a 
larger amount under that item than last 
year. When hon. Members are testing 
the Estimates they must take into ac- 
count how much expenditure is met by 
repayments into the Treasury and other- 
wise, and which ought fairly to come in 
relief of the Army Estimates. If hon. 
Members and if the country saw all these 
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items of Indian, Colonial, and other re- 
payments that cause a virtual reduction 
of the Estimates, they would have a 
clearer view of the amount of the expen- 
diture for the Army, and it is a matter 
for consideration some day whether all 
these items may not at once be taken 
into account as reductions, so as to show 
what is the real expenditure. Such a 
course will be far better than the exist- 
ing one, because the country will then 
understand the real expenditure more 
easily than they do at the present. 

Last year I promised to make inquiry 
into an item which had puzzled many hon. 
Members—perhaps, even many genera- 
tions of hon. Members before them— 
namely, the ‘‘Stock Purse Fund.” It was 
an item brought into the account as pay- 
ments to the companies of the Guards at 
the rate of £158 to each company. This 
year, without my attempting to set it in 
order, in the sense of making any alte- 
ration in the amount of money, I have 
set it out in the Estimates, according 
to the items to which it is really applied. 
In page 16 of the Estimates hon. Mem- 
bers will find opposite the Foot Guards 
and Royal Engineers the words—‘“‘ Extra 
pay to Officers of tho Foot Guards and 
Royal Engineers.” The extra pay to 
the latter is £37,000, and for the Foot 
Guards, £6,906, making a total in this 
column of £43,906. In page 17 will be 
found another item of £8,900, £918 of 
which is for Regimental Temporary 
Clerks, which is also from the Stock 
Purse Fund. The other item is for hos- 
pital and prison stoppages. Whether 
this fund may not require further altera- 
tion I will not say; but the items are in 
the Estimates for the first time attached 
to the particular persons to whom they 
are payable, and the Committee therefore 
can at once see how they are dealt with. 

The subject of recruiting is interest- 
ing, and I now go back to what was done 
last year. At that time, the House was 
good enough on my recommendation 
to increase the pay of the Army by 
deferred pay, and to increase the pay 
of the non-commissioned officers by a 
ready money payment, and when I 
come to state a few facts with regard 
to recruiting, although the Committee 
may attribute the success of our re- 
cruiting to other causes, yet they will 
be inclined to think that what was done 
last year has very materially affected it, 
seeing that last year the recruits amounted 
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to the very large number of 29,370. At 
the same time do not let hon. Members 
suppose, as perhaps many of them will, 
that these recruits were taken away from 
the Militia, for such is really not the 
ease. The recruiting for the Militia 
amounted to the number of 38,437 
men. That makes close upon 70,000 
recruits in 1876 for your Regular Forces 
and Militia, the most extraordinary 
number raised since 1858, and larger 
than the number raised during the Indian 
Mutiny. I know it will, if it has not al- 
ready been said that in order to obtain 
these great numbers we have had to 
adopt special means, means which plainly 
indicated that we were at a loss for re- 
cruits at a certain period of the year, and 
I admit that up to the month of June 
last year the Army was declining in 
number. In June, however, the public, 
for the first time, became acquainted 
with the new terms offered to recruits, 
and the Army began to increase. That 
increase was very gradual, amounting 
in the first month to only 84; but by 
the time we had got to the end of 
the year the recruits were coming in 
at the rate of 800 or 900 a-week, and 
the Return shows that the increase 
was not confined to last year. I have 
not been enable to obtain a Return 
up to February, but the Return up 
to the end of January shows that the 
number of recruits in that month was 
4,046, or pretty near 1,000 a-week. It 
is a very remarkable thing in the cir- 
cumstances that so large a number of re- 
cruits should be obtained, not by continu- 
ing pressure as before, because we have 
been gradually going back to our old 
conditions; and the result is, that whereas 
upon no previous occasion has the Army 
been up to its Establishment—never, I 
believe, but in almost all instances when 
the Estimates have been introduced, it 
has been discounted upon the supposi- 
tion that it would be 1,000 or 1,300 below 
the proper number—this year, at the 
end of January, the Army consisted of 
1,857 men above the Establishment. 
From having had my attention called to 
the fact, I thereupon took advantage of 
the occasion to recommend that men 
should be passed into the Reserve rather 
more rapidly than had before been pos- 
sible, because it would have been simple 
madness to stop recruiting when it was 
going on so satisfactorily. It was better 
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increase the Reserves, and I hope that is 
a policy which the Committee will ap- 
prove. The hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. J. Holms) has called attention to 
this subject by a Question which I am 
sorry I was unable to answer. He wishes 
to have certain information about the 
height and age of recruits. About 
1,400 different Returns have to be con- 
sulted in order to obtain the facts he de- 
sires to have. It would take a man 
several days, if he worked for seven 
hours a-day, and therefore the Return 
cannot be obtained immediately. I hope, 
however, to give the hon. Member the 
information he requires before long, as 
soon as I can possibly obtainit. I may, 
however, say that, generally speaking, 
there are no complaints whatever of the 
recruits who have come in. I hope hon. 
Members have seen those who have been 
recruited in London, becauseI believethey 
have been men of a good stamp and cha- 
racter. I have asked whether they have 
been in any way dissipated men, or men 
out of work, and have been assured that 
the majority have been men in work 
when they enlisted. It has not, therefore, 
been poverty that has dragged them into 
the Army, and although we reduced the 
height of our recruits, yet a comparison 
of our height of 5ft. 43in. for the Eng- 
lish Army is satisfactory on the whole, 
and bears a favourable relation to the 
armies of the other countries of Europe. 
The age is not upon the whole greater, 
because although it was for a time 
increased to 30, yet only an inconside- 
rable number reached that age, and 
indeed a very small number over 25 
years of age enlisted. The number of 
desertions still remains rather high ; 
yet, although it is large, it is not ex- 
cessive in proportion to the number 
of recruits. Ifthe general annual Re- 
turn of the British Army is consulted, 
it will be seen that the majority of deser- 
tions occur early after enlistment, and 
when you have a large number of re- 
cruits you may expect a large number 
of early desertions. A considerable 
number of men who deserted last year, 
amounting to 2,063, were recovered, so 
that deducting these from the number 
who deserted, 4,878, the net loss on the 
year was not more than 2,815. I be- 
lieve it will be found that desertions are 
peculiarly lively at certain periods of 
the year, especially at Christmas, and in 
many of these cases desertion does not 
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appear to be so serious a crime as at 
other periods. A man, for example, 
who goes home on furlough at Christ- 
mas to see his friends, over-stays his 
time, and is returned as a deserter. 
Last January the number of men who 
deserted was returned at 508, which was 
a very large proportion, and if it had 
continued throughout the year it would 
be alarming. A large number of these 
men, however, come back and thus con- 
siderably reduce the net amount of de- 
sertion, and I do not think, looking at 
the amount of the desertions of last year 
altogether, it is so exceptional as to call 
for any remarks additional to those 
made in former years. 

The deferred pay, having been in 
operation only six months, has not had 
time to prove whether the fact of having 
a little money due to them is an induce- 
ment to men not to desert. You will 
find, even under ordinary circumstances, 
that desertion is not so much in the later 
period of the service as it is in the earlier 
part, and when men begin to understand 
that they are forfeiting that which they 
have really earned, the deferred pay due 
to them for services performed, they will 
be more inclined to discontinue the prac- 
tice of desertion. It will not be worth a 
man’s while to risk the loss of that by 
selling his kit for what he can get for it. 
Further, an unpleasant part of Army 
management is the expulsion of bad men, 
and the number is large ; but I suppose 
that no one would wish them to be kept, 
and, however large the number may be, I 
hope they will always be expelled from 
the Army. 

This year it is not my intention to ask 
the House for any grant for Autumn 
Manoeuvres; and there are other reasons 
besides the economical one. The Army 
may very well have one year of quiet, 
and on the whole there is no occasion 
for Manouvres this year. More par- 
ticularly in relation to the question of 
re-organizing the Artillery, there is need 
for a quiet time. We called out two 
Army Corps last year, and a great deal 
of criticism—and I think not unjust 
criticism—has been expended on what 
was done. It has been said there 
was a want of transport and a great 
want of artillery, engineers, and so on. 
When I first mentioned the eight Army 
Corps I said that it was never intended 
to fill up those that were low down in 
the list, but that our aim was simply to 
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have a nucleus to which we might 
attach engineers or artillery as we might 
require them. The divisions we are 
making of artillery will, I hope, enable 
us to spread it out more freely among 
the Army Corps than before. I cannot 
help saying I think that what was done 
—callit mobilization or what you please 
—was of the greatest possible benefit ; 
in fact, it had two most distinct benefits. 
Some hon. Members thought we were 
guilty of an absurdity in bringing regi- 
ments over from Scotland and Ireland ; 
but I believe it did them the greatest 
possible good. It showed them some- 
thing of this country, to which many of 
them were entire strangers; they were 
well treated and greatly admired, as 
some of the Scotch and Irish regiments 
deserved to be, for they were as fine a 
set of men as could be seen anywhere ; 
they were in good order and little com- 
plained of as regarded discipline; and 
they bore well the fatigue of long marches 
and other difficulties to which they were 
subjected. I saw some of them at Al- 
dershot on one of the hottest of morn- 
ings, and, although they had undergone 
great fatigue, they did not lose a mo- 
ment in setting to work in making 


things comfortable, and they rivalled 
the Regulars in the readiness with 


which they did it. Another great object 
was served; it had been said our Army 
Reserve would never appear; the expe- 
riment was made, and it did appear in 
a form which gave the greatest satis- 
faction. A number of military men who 
went down to Aldershot to see the Army 
Reserve were not disappointed, but 
highly satisfied with them. They saw 
3,000 as fine, hardy, and warlike men 
as could be found, as many as we were 
entitled to expect under the circum- 
stances, many of whom had been trained 
in battle, and, wearing their medals, 
they exhibited the true character of 
soldiers. I was very much struck with 
them indeed, and I was glad to find 
that what I thought was confirmed by 
the experienced officers to whom I spoke 
on the subject; and those who were in 
command highly praised the conduct of 
the men who had been summoned so 
suddenly from civil employments and 
brought into the middle of a camp with 
allits strictness and discipline. If ever 
these men are called upon to — the 
ranks in a time of war, this result will 
be gained—that we shall have the very 
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best old soldiers brought into combina- 
tion with the youngest recruits. No 
fault was to be found with them as a 
body ; there was hardly a case in which 
a Reserve man was brought into any 
trouble; and there is every reason to 
be thankful for the promise held out to us. 
On the 1st of January this year there were 
6,062 men of the First Class Reserve, 
and there are to come this year nomi- 
nally I think about 5,000—probably it 
will not be quite so many, as some of the 
men who will complete their period will 
be in India or the Colonies; and if, con- 
sidering all circumstances, we get 3,000, 
that will be as many as we are entitled 
to expect. Therefore, the demands upon 
recruiting this: year might seem to be 
not so large as last, because anybody 
who will look at the enormous demands 
made last year, in consequence of the 
retirement of the 21-years’ men, will see 
that there will not beso many again. In 
fact the number that left the Army from 
different causes last year was no less 
than 26,154—an enormous gap to fill. 
The Committee will remember that the 
year before we had only 17,000 recruits, 
and it will see that if we had not taken 
some steps last year to meet the increas- 
ing demand, we should have been in- 
volved in very serious difficulty. But 
last year we got a net gain of 6,000 by 
recruiting and returns from desertion, 
and that accounts for the condition of the 
Army in January this year. Of the 5,000 
men who would naturally go this year, 
2,018 are at home, 1,218 in the Colonies, 
and 2,260 in India, and these figures are 
the basis of my apprehensions as to the 
Reserve of this year. That is the reason 
why, looking at the division, I cannot 
but apprehend that there will be a loss 
upon those in the Colonies and in India, 
so that we may not gain them all for the 
Reserve. We hope, however, as re- 
cruiting goes on, we may in other ways, 
supply an additional force for the Re- 
serves. 

Now I come to a question which is 
perhaps not altogether appropriate to 
the Estimates — namely, the Brigade 
Depots. These Brigade Depdts are 
going on rapidly. Forty Brigade Depéts 
have been formed up to date — four 
during last year, and another is in course 
of formation at Warwick. It is hoped 
that 14 more may be formed in the 
course of the present year, as many of 
the new barracks are in a very forward 
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state. ‘This will leave only 15 to be 
formed after the close of the present 
year, and the delay in these cases has 
arisen mainly from difficulties in obtain- 
ing sites. This has now been sur- 
mounted, except in the case of Down- 
patrick, where, however, the plans are 
in progress, and an agreement has been 
made to purchase the land if a sufficient 
water supply can be secured. With 
respect to the northern tactical station, 
near York, the store depots are to be on 
Strensall Common, about six miles from 
that city, and considerable progress has 
been made in the purchase of the land. 
Though it does not affect the present 
Estimates, I may inform the Committee 
that the expenditure, up to the 31st of 
December, 1876, was £1,487,000, and 
the expenditure anticipated during the 
present quarter is £323,800; the total 
liabilities incurred up to the present time 
being £2,870,000. I am glad to add 
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that, as far as can be seen, the whole 
sum voted, though required, will not be 
exceeded. With regard to the Report 
placed in the hands of hon. Members 
this morning, respecting the Militia and 
Brigade Depots, I may say that, as to 
all questions affecting the Line, no steps 


have been taken; but certain things 
have been done with reference to the 
Militia. Owing to the regretted illness 
of His Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief, many questions affecting the 
Line could not be gone into. Though 
some of the Brigade Depots are not well 
placed for recruiting, I cannot help 
thinking they will materially increase 
the number of recruits. 

And now, I wish to say a few words 
on the subject of education. The House 
has been good enough to find funds for 
improving the education at Sandhurst 
and Woolwich; and those places are 
now put in a better position than they 
have occupied before. Sandhurst is just 
beginning the new system. The men 
who have passed for the Army go there 
as cadets without commissions, and at 
the end of the year, if they pass the 
military examination, they will obtain a 
commission. With respect to the schools 
for the children of soldiers, I have di- 
rected that wherever possible the chil- 
dren should be sent to the ordinary pub- 
lic elementary school. It is far better 
that they should mix with the general 
population than that they should be 
treated as an exceptional class. In this 
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way we shall break down that separation 
from the civil population which is too 
strongly pronounced in many instances. 

With respect to the Militia and the 
recruiting for it, 1 wish to go into the 
matter in some detail, and show what 
has been done in conformity with the 
Report I mentioned just now. I may 
say generally that I have given my ap- 
proval to the recommendations of that 
Committee as regards the Militia. Ad- 
jutants of Militia will receive their actual 
travelling expenses, and this, I may re- 
mark, is one of the points which has 
been in dispute. In addition to that 
they are to receive 2s. 6d. head money 
for each recruit. The object of this is 
to induce them to take an interest, which 
hitherto they have somewhat lacked, in 
the work of recruiting. Again, recruit- 
ing had been left very much in the 
hands of the non-commissioned officers, 
and it had been recommended that the 
men should be allowed to obtain re- 
cruits. This recommendation will be 
adopted, but at the same time it is in- 
tended to compensate the permanent 
Staff by an enrolment allowance not 
exceeding 2s. 6d. for each recruit. This 
payment, however, is not to be made 
unless the recruit is really made avail- 
able. That is to say, it is not to be 
given in the way the fee is given at 
present, where, perhaps, the man never 
appears at all. The men themselves 
are to receive 10s. on enrolment and £1 
bounty for each year of their training. 
There has been a good deal of bickering 
and dispute about the alteration made 
from five years to six without any in- 
crease of pay, which it is hoped this 
change will remove. Six years will 
remain the term of enrolment as at 
present. Then it is desirable to en- 
courage re-enrolment, because © men 
who have been trained are better and 
cheaper than recruited men. More- 
over, they are old men who do not de- 
sert, and we may rely upon them. Per- 
haps the hon. Member for Hackney will 
be gratified at learning that the re- 
enrolment will not interfere with Line 
recruiting, because the men who are 
enrolled will have previously shown 
their preference for the Militia. We 
propose that a man may enrol for four 
years, but he must complete his first 
term before he commences the second. 
He is to receive £1 10s. on re-enrolment, 
and £1 10s. bounty for each year’s 
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drill. Henceforward, too, discharges for 
Army Service will be given on somewhat 
easier terms than they are at present. 
Again, it is desirable that better arrange- 
ments should be made for musketry 
instruction. Each battalion is to have 
its permanent Staff. Before they were 
to be taken from the Brigade Depdt ; 
but now we have reversed the order. 
The Militia battalion will have its per- 
fect Staff, and when it is not in train- 
ing the Militia Staff will be prac- 
tising at the Brigade Depot. It is 
obvious that if the Militia were called 
into active service, and had not a per- 
fect Staff of its own, great difficulty 
would arise. There was a_ proposal 
made by the Committee, which I think 
has a good deal of force in it, and which, 
at all events, I will submit to those now 

resent. It is that Militia officers 
should be brought under the provisions 
of the Mutiny Act generally, and not 
merely at the period of training. This, 
however, is one of the points which may 
properly arise on the Mutiny Bill, and 
therefore I will not dwell upon it fur- 
ther now. There is one question which 
is a very serious one, and on which I 
hope I may have the assent of the Com- 
mittee. The Committee will remember 
that in order to connect more completely 
the Militia and the Line, a proposal was 
made some years back that while the 
Lords Lieutenant appointed to first 
commissions it should be in the power 
of Colonels of Militia regiments to give 
commissions from the Militia regiments 
intothe Line. They do this on a roster. 
A large Militia regiment gets, perhaps, 
two commissions in a-year; other regi- 
ments will get one a-year; and others, 
again, one in two years, according to 
the number of companies in the Militia. 
I confess I am not satisfied with the 
working of that system. The conse- 
quence of it is that there grows up a 
system of promises and engagements in 
respect to young men which, I think, is 
very detrimental. Instead of their tak- 
ing their training entirely in the regi- 
ment of Militia for which they are nomi- 
nated, it constantly happens that they 
are moved into a regiment simply for 
the purpose of being nominated to com- 
missions in the Line upon a particular 
occasion, and when I find that this mat- 
ter is beginning seriously to attract the 
notice of so-called Army agents, I think 
it is time for me to interfere and make a 
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proposition on the subject. I am not 
going to take away from the Lords Lieute- 
nant the nomination to first commissions 
in the Militia, nor am I going to take 
away any commissions in the Line from 
the Militia. But I propose that those 
who qualify themselves in the Militia for 
those commissions should compete for 
them, not as under the Civil Service 
Commissioners, but as men do by going 
to Sandhurst. It seems unfair and un- 
reasonable that a Militia commission 
should qualify a man for a commission 
in the Army, whereas other candidates 
for Army commissions are obliged to go 
to Sandhurst for a year. I think my 
proposal will induce young men to train 
themselves thoroughly in military sub- 
jects during these two years, so that 
they may be able to compete for com- 
missions in the Army. It will, at all 
events, relieve the system from the sus- 
picion of jobbery. I may say also 
that the proposed plan will give to regi- 
ments of Militia which are well-trained 
a better opportunity for getting their 
officers into the Army than they have at 
present, because now a Militia regiment 
gives commissions, not according to its 
goodness, but according to its size. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
wished to know whether the candidates 
for commissions in the Line would be 
required to go to Sandhurst ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: No. 
They do not go to Sandhurst now. The 
very object I have in view is that these 
young men should take the Militia as a 
military training, as it was meant to be, 
and in connection with the Army. They 
will have everything to induce them to 
make it a school; and if they do so, 
they will put themselves in the same 
position as those who go to Sandhurst 
put themselves into by their year’s 
training there. The competition, I may 
here mention, will be central. I am 
not prepared to make this change with- 
out notice. Many young men are on 
the verge of being nominated for these 
commissions, and have got such an inte- 
rest in them that I should think it unfair 
and unreasonable to interfere at once 
with a system which has been sanctioned 
by my Predecessors in office and by the 
House of Commons. Therefore, I pro- 
pose that the new scheme should not 
come into force until after the end of 
the year 1878. Thus the next two years’ 
training will be over before we begin 
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the new system. I shall issue Regula- 
tions on the subject, and of course the 
matter will be left open for discussion, 
if anybody should take exception to 
what I propose to do. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Will the examination in question be 
open to all sub-lieutenants of Militia, 
or only to those who are nominated to 
commissions in the Line ? 

Mr. GATHORNE -HARDY: There 
will be only this nomination—he must 
have the recommendation of good cha- 
racter from his commanding officer ; but 
I do not think any young man, if he 
obtain such recommendation, ought to 
be excluded. 

And now I come to the Volunteers. 
This year there is an increase of the 
capitation payment, but it is an increase 
which, I am sure, will not be grudged 
by the Committee, seeing that it is 
solely on account of the greater number 
of efficient Volunteers. I cannot help 
alluding to what all hon. Members, who 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
witnessing it, must be aware of — 
namely, the loyalty and efficiency of the 
Volunteers who came to London last 
year. I must say they made a display 
which was very gratifying to my feel- 
ings who sanctioned the Review, and, I 
am sure, also to the feelings of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, who 
reviewed them. 

The subject I wish next to touch upon 
is one which has been very troublesome 
ever since I have been in the office I 
now hold, and which I fear will continue 
as long as medical men exist. When I 
came into office I found that steps had 
been taken for establishing what was 
called the Staff system of the Medical 
Service, instead of what was called the 
regimental system. Changes had been 
made under a Royal Warrant issued at 
the suggestion of my Predecessor in 
1873, and there was, no doubt, a great 
deal of discontent and dissatisfaction 
when I came into office. From the first 
moment I arrived there I received depu- 
tations and was battered by memorials 
in a way in which, no doubt, all my Suc- 
cessors will be. But I can assure the 
medical men, whether they be in the 
Army or outside it, that I have done 
my best to arrive at a knowledge of 
their grievances, and, if possible, to 
meet them., There was, however, a divi- 
sion of opinion among medical men as 
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to the relative benefits of the regimental 
system and the Staff system; and, 
moreover, a sort of half-and-half system 
also existed, though the attempt to 
combine the two was not satisfactory, 
That is to say, there was a plan of 
attaching a man to a regiment for five 
years; but all kinds of qualifications 
were introduced which did not put him 
on the old regimental footing. After 
looking carefully into the subject, I 
came to the conclusion—I think rightly 
—that that which everybody admits to 
be the proper arrangement and regula- 
tion in time of war should also be the 
regulation and arrangement in time of 
peace. That is, I accepted the unifica- 
tion system. What was the case on the 
regimental plan? A small Cavalry re- 
giment might have two medical men, 
although perhaps the regiment might 
have no need of a doctor. Conse- 
quently the time and the skill of these 
medical men were wasted. The present 
system now laid down is one in which 
there is a real medical school, in the 
shape of station hospitals, in which 
there are the best instruments, the best 
appliances, and, I hope, the best medical 
men. In addition, there is a training 
to teach how the hospitals must be 
managed, in war. It would be impos- 
sible to have only a system of regi- 
mental hospitals. You must have these 
general hospitals, and take medical men 
where they are most wanted for the effi- 
ciency of the Service. That is the prin- 
ciple of what is called unification. The 
health of the Army at home and abroad 
was very good last year, in spite of— 
I will not say the doctors—but the 
arrangement to which they may have 
objected, and I believe that at this 
moment the health of the Army is very 
satisfactory, except upon certain points 
which sometimes give us painful dis- 
cussions in this House. That being so, 
it seems to me unreasonable to call upon 
me to re-consider the subject, when a 
re-arrangement was only made on the 
12th of last July. There has really 
been no time for trial, for the men who 
have just passed their examination will 
not be attached to the Army before 
August next. It is only reasonable 
when a new system has been adopted 
that you should give it a fair trial, to 
see, first, whether, under it, medical 
men will enter the Service in sufficient 
numbers; secondly, whether it works 
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well in practice; and, lastly, whether 
any such grievance exists as requires 
alteration. Until there has been expe- 
rience on these points, we must go on as 
weare. Meanwhile, I may say that very 
great boons have been conferred on medi- 
cal men. They are promoted three years 
earlier than they asked for—namely, in 
12 instead of in 15 years, because they 
are put upon the same footing as medical 
men in the Indian Service; and though 
I know that medical men, like other 
men, would wish to remain on full pay 
as long as possible, some system of 
retirement is necessary in the interests of 
the younger men, and with a view to 
secure a proper scale of promotion, and 
I do not think that the existing plan of 
retirement can be complained of by 
those who benefit by it. I adhere, 
therefore, to the unification system, and 
I hope the Committee will adhere to it, 
till it has undergone a much longer test, 
because I am told that it is answering 
well, and it appears satisfactory to the 
heads of the Department, who are in 


constant communication with members 
of the administrative and executive 
body. Something has been said re- 
specting the employment of civil prac- 


titioners. No doubt, in some instances, 
it is thought advisable to employ civil 
practitioners, because at stations where 
there is only a very small detachment it 
would be absurd to place a military medi- 
cal man there, and a civilian on the spot 
often likes to add to his fees and to his 
experience by such employment as we 
can give him, in taking charge of a 
detachment. 

As to the Yeomanry, I have nothing 
to say, and I now come to the question 
of Supplies, which are this year of an 
ordinary character. I am sorry to say 
that prices are still pretty high, though 
not quite so high as to forage as they 
were in former years. I have a word 
to say explanatory of the charge for 
clothing. In the Supplementary Esti- 
mate there is a considerable demand 
for clothing, for last year a sum of 
£200,000 was laid out beyond what was 
taken in the Estimates. In considering 
the position of the Army, I have always 
thought it important you should have in 
store clothing sufficient, at all events, 
for a Corps d’ Armée of 30,000 or 36,000 
men, and that we should be able to 
equip them at very short notice. I found 
our stores were in fairly good order, 
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but with respect to clothing no provision 
was made for Reserves. Now, there 
were considerable Reserves to be added 
this year; and it was also desirable to 
be in a position to equip at short no- 
tice a considerable Force. It so hap- 
pened that last autumn there was a 
considerable fall in the price of wool 
and the time otherwise seemed oppor- 
tune. I therefore ordered the Director 
of Clothing to lay in a store for the 
purpose I had mentioned, so as to 
be able to provide boots, great coats, 
and materials of clothing. At the same 
time, I had. not thought it right to use 
the whole of that £200,000, but there 
is a reserve of £150,000, and £45,000 
will come in aid of the present year’s 
Estimates. The amount taken under this 
head for 1877-8 is £805,587, against 
£800,587 for 1876-7. There is thus an 
increase in the present year of £5,000; 
but the amount paid into the Exche- 
quer this year from the sale of Militia 
clothing will be £10,000 more than in 
the former year, and therefore, prac- 
tically, the Estimates are £5,000 less 
arising from the sale of this clothing, 
which is now the property of the coun- 
try. The £10,000 thus paid into the 
Exchequer reduces the Estimates, though 
it does not appear to do so. The addi- 
tional number of men this year accounts 
for £5,000; the biennial issue for the 
Militia, £35,000; necessaries for the 
additional number of recruits, £20,000 ; 
and improved infantry haversacks, 
£5,000—total, £65,000. In aid of these 
somewhat exceptional demands I take 
£45,000 from the Supplementary Supply 
we have already got. 

As to stores, there is not so much 
going on this year in guns, because 
there is not the same necessity; but at 
the conclusion of 1877-8 we shall have for 
the armaments of the forts and batteries 
102 38-ton guns, 5 35-ton guns, 71 25- 
ton guns, and 243 18-ton guns. We 
have lent to India 30,000 Martini-Henry 
rifles which have to be returned, and at 
April 1, 1877, we shall have in hand 
215,000 Martini-Henry’s, and on April 
1, 1878, 245,000 in store. All the in- 
fantry regiments and the Royal Marines 
are now armed with this weapon. Ar- 
rangements have been completed by 
which we shall also have 150,000 long 
bayonets with scabbards for the Martini- 
Henry rifles. An experiment is going 
on with Martini-Henry carbines for the 
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cavalry, and if these are approved, we 
shall have 35,000 of these arms in store 
by April 1878. With respect to the ex- 
periments with the 81l-ton gun, the 
newspapers have given such full details 
that I need hardly add to them. I may 
say, however, that the gun has been 
fired 168 times. Being the first of its 
species it has been much more hardly 
used than subsequent guns will be. 
Every sort of experiment has been tried 
upon it, and if there had been any 
failure it would have shown itself; 
but the gun seems to have succeeded 
beyond all expectation, and, though 
there is a slight crack, not the least 
doubt is felt as to the safety of the old 
tube, for the flaw does not appear to have 
expanded in the least. The four guns 
of this size ordered for the Znflexible are 
nearly completed and will be quite up 
to the power expected from them. 

Respecting the Works I have little to 
say. As to Knightsbridge Barracks, 
in the Estimate for which there is an 
increase, we originally intended to pre- 
serve the old officers’ quarters, but when 
they were examined it was found that 
it would be throwing away money to re- 
pair them, and it was decided that they 
should be taken down, and a change 
made in the new site. The riding school 
will be moved to a site next to that 
upon which the men’s barracks and 
stables are. The future quarters of 
the officers will be placed where the 
present riding school is, and thus 
you will have the whole machinery for 
training the men close together, and the 
riding school between the men and the 
officers. The contract has been taken, 
and I am glad to know that we can 
thoroughly rely on the contractor who 
made the most advantageous offer, Mr. 
Shaw. In a few days he will be in 
possession of the site, if he is not al- 
ready. Having had three votes of this 
House in favour of the old site I have 
never changed my mind on the subject, 
and propose to build the barracks as 
was originally contemplated. If hon. 
Members desire to see the plan which 
is proposed for the officers’ quarters, I 
shall be happy to place it in the Library. 
I think it is one which will do no dis- 
credit to the place, and that it will be 
quite as eesthetic as many of the houses 
which are put up in the locality. 

I shall be glad to answer any ques- 
tions which hon. Gentlemen may wish 
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to put. At an early period, I am afraid 
I shall have to call attention to other 
subjects, including the great question of 
promotion and retirement, because that 
is not a matter which will bear long 
delay. I am most anxious that it should 
be pressed forward. With respect to 
the general subject of the Army, I 
think the House may be satisfied that 
though there may be much fault to be 
found with many things, on the whole, 
it is an improving Army ; it isimproving 
in numbers, and we are getting recruits 
in a way which I confess I did not 
anticipate last year. I thought it right 
at that time to go to expense in order 
to fill up the deficiencies which I ex- 
pected, but I did notthink thatthey would 
come in in such numbers as to bring 
the Army beyond its establishment. 
The Committee will be pleased to hear 
that recruits are coming into the Army 
in such numbers as I believe will 
enable us to fill up our Reserves more 
expeditiously, and when our Reserves 
are filled then it will be time to deal 
with the cadres of our Army. But, 
for the present, we must rely upon our 
regular forces, because we have not 
sufficient Reserves, and cannot go into 
any question of reduction. For my 
own part, I believe that the Army is 
contented, that the men see the ad- 
vantages which the Army gives them, 
and that they are beginning to appre- 
ciate them more fully. I hope that 
such justice will be dealt out to the 
officers as will show that they are not 
forgotten in the re-construction of our 
Army, and I am sure, from what I 
know, that neither officers nor men— 
whether in these piping times of peace, 
in their ordinary duties, or whether 
they may be called to serve in the 
dangers and glories of war—will be 
found wanting. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded with the formal Mo- 
tion that the Land Forces be composed 
of 133,720 men. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


‘¢ That a number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing ‘133,720, be maintained for the Service of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and for Depéts for the training of Recruits 
for Service at Home and Abroad, including Her 
Majesty’s Indian Possessions, from the Ist day 
of April 1877 to the {31st day of March 1878, 
inclusive,” 
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Captain O’BEIRNE wished to re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War, that his 
explanation of his scheme for the pro- 
motion and retirement of officers of the 
Army would not be received with the 
satisfaction which the right hon. Gentle- 
man evidently anticipated. It was, 
therefore, most urgent that some time 
should be definitely fixed when this 
scheme for retirement might be brought 
forward for the consideration of the 
House. The officers who had pur- 
chased their commissions still consti- 
tuted by far the largest majority of the 
officers of the Army; and it was, there- 
fore, a matter of extreme necessity that 
these grievances should be settled at 
once, for it was a fact which had not 
been sufficiently impressed upon the 
attention of the House that these officers 
had been actually performing all the 
duties appertaining to the different 
ranks which they held in the Army 
without receiving a single shilling of re- 
muneration from the State. These offi- 
cers had, by the Act for the abolition of 
the Purchase system, been guaranteed 
the capitalized value of their commis- 
sions; whereas the pay they were ac- 
tually receiving was not—if the taxes 
and Government charges of every de- 
scription were deducted—equivalent to 
3} per cent interest for the capital which 
they had invested in the purchase of 
their commissions. At the same time, 
those officers who had entered the Army 
since the abolition of the Purchase sys- 
tem were receiving exactly the same 
pay in their respective ranks without 
having been obliged to invest a shilling 
in the purchase of their commissions. 
There was thus an obvious and un- 
fair inequality between the two classes 
of officers — those who had purchased 
their commissions under the old sys- 
tem, and those who entered the Army 
since its abolition. The former had 
an undoubted grievance, and as he 
was convinced that the scheme which 
_ had just been explained by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War would completely fail to satisfy 
their just expectations, the question of 
retirement was one which ought to be 
settled without the delay of a single 
moment. He could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that the question was 
one of considerable importance. The 
officers who had purchased their com- 
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missions felt that they were not being 
justly treated in comparison with their 
rother officers, who had recently en- 
tered the Army, and he trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman would give his 
immediate and earnest attention to the 
matter. 

Sm WALTER BARTTELOT said, 
he thought they might fairly congratu- 
late his right hon. Friend upon the 
satisfactory statement he had made, and 
especially with reference to the success 
he had had in recruiting for the Army. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite might make 
remarks in a different sense, and might 
say that the standard had been reduced ; 
but it was a great thing in this coun- 
try that we should have enlisted no 
fewer than 30,000 men, and, including 
the Militia, a total of nearly 70,000 in 
one year. It was said that no man 
ought to be taken under 20 years of 
age; but unless we recruited between 17 
and 20 we should be far less likely to 
get the number we required. When we 
had short service we must take young 
men, who were likely to be more amen- 
able to discipline, which was a thing of 
the utmost importance. He wished to 
know whether he was correct in sup- 
posing that his right hon. Friend pro- 
posed a reduction in the number of 
years to be served with the colours, and 
an increase in the number in the Reserve 
when the recruiting was in excess of the 
requirements of the Army? For his 
own part, he thought it required six 
years to make a man not only efficient, 
but thoroughly disciplined, without 
which he would be of little use to the 
country. No doubt deferred pay had 
had something™to do with the large in- 
crease in recruiting, but more especially 
the extra pay to non-commissioned offi- 
cers ; but, while congratulating his right 
hon. Friend upon the result, he was 
bound also to congratulate the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman), as the representative of 
Lord Cardwell, who had introduced the 
present short service system, for if the 
system worked well, some credit must 
be given to those who had introduced it. 
It appeared from a Return which he 
held in his hand that while 5,501 re- 
cruits had entered for long service, 
23,869 had entered for short service, 
which showed that short service was 
popular. He was glad to hear that his 
right hon. Friend and those who went 
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down to see the Reserves at Aldershot 
were pleased with the 3,000 men they 
saw; but if the Reserves increased we 
should want to know we had got them, 
and that they would turn out when 
occasion required. Every man in the 
Reserves ought to appear, properly 
armed, accoutred, and dressed, if it 
were only for two or three days, that 
it might be seen that he would be 
forthcoming and was up to his work. 
Otherwise, in a case of emergency, if 
400 or 500 men were wanted to make 
up the strength in each regiment, some- 
thing would occur which could only be 
likened to what had happened at the time 
of the Crimean War. Asto desertions, all 
knew how difficult it was to deal with 
the question. He suggested last year 
that deserters should be placed under 
some surveillance; but there was a class 
of deserters which ought to be dealt with 
more severely—namely, those who de- 
serted systematically, who sold their 
kits and passed from one regiment to 
another. There was another point for 
which his right hon. Friend deserved 
great credit. Two or three years ago 
he brought to his right hon. Friend’s 
notice the question of appointments 
from the Militia to the Army, and since 
then his right hon. Friend had been 
gradually making alterations. It was a 
most unfair thing that of two men, one 
who had failed in passing an examina- 
tion, but had afterwards passed from 
the Militia into the Line, should be put 
over the head of a man who went into 
the Line after a successful examination. 
He understood that his right hon. Friend 
now proposed to make the Militiaman 
pass a military examination, something 
like the Sandhurst one, before he would 
be taken into the Line. He (Sir Walter 
Barttelot) had had several cases of 
grievance brought to his notice about 
the two years’ expected regimental ante- 
date. There was some misunderstand- 
ing on the point, and a strong ‘feeling 
existed at Sandhurst in regard to it. 
The grievance complained of by the 
Sandhurst men was that they ‘did not 
get the regimental ante-date which they 
considered they ought to have, as that 
was the understanding on which they 
entered Sandhurst. He was glad to find 
that now they were to be cadets at Sand- 
hurst, and not sub-lieutenants, and were 
to remain the two terms. It had been 
very much against young men going to 
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Woolwich, who were obliged to remain 
there five terms. Even now, he thought, 
something should be done for the Wook 
wich cadets to place them on a more 
even footing with the cadets at Sand- 
hurst. He would not go further; but 
he must congratulate his right hon, 
Friend on having now made Sandhurst 
into a College which was to be to the 
rest of the Army that which Woolwich 
was to theArtillery and Engineers, With 
regard to that much-vexed question of 
medical officers, the great grievance was 
that those officers felt they had no 
longer the same position they possessed 
before, being excluded from all the pri- 
vileges and benefits of the regimental 
system. They did not say the present 
unification system, having been com- 
menced, should be altered at once, or that 
it should not have a fair trial; but they 
said it would be sure to fail, and would 
not bring into the Army that class of 
medical men who were required. This 
subject deserved to be fairly considered, 
for it would be a terrible thing for the 
Army if they did not get proper medical 
men to enter the Service. One word more 
and he haddone. His right hon. Friend 
said he did not intend to call out any 
Army Corps this year. He (Sir Walter 
Barttelot) did not say he was sorry for 
it; but he hoped we should in future 
have one or two Army Corps called out 
for practice. It was only in that way 
they could test the general officers who 
were to be placed at their head—whe- 
ther they were fit to command. He 
hoped they would not appoint old men, 
but young men—men in their prime, 
such men as would be employed should 
the necessity arise, and that they would 
never again employ all those who in 
time of peace were not able to handle 
men, for those who could not handle 
men in time of peace would certainly 
not be able to handle them in time of 


war. 

CotonEL MURE said, he was sure he 
expressed the general feeling of satisfac- 
tion which was felt at the manner in 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
grappled with the difficult subject of 
recruiting. Two years ago he (Colonel 
Mure) spoke strongly on that subject. 
They were obliged to enlist very young 
recruits, younger than in any other Ser- 
vice. The right hon. Gentleman must 
therefore look to the Reserve. Not- 
withstanding the comparative success 
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which had attended recruiting lately, 
and the fact that the ranks were, as to 
numbers, complete, he strongly urged 
that the efforts of our recruiting party 
should in no way be relaxed ; but, on 
the contrary, while trade was bad every 
exertion should be made, while keeping 
up the strength of the colours, to pass men 
into the Reserve ; but, when the Reserve 
was full, the next thing was to make it 
an established fact in the country and 
not a sham. He very much regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
omitted to provide for the calling out of 
that body. Most of them were called 
out last year, but there were some 1,400 
of the First Class Reserve in the northern 
district who had never been called out at 
all. In time of war or pressure we had 
to trust to our Reserves, and to make 
the Reserve an established fact, it was 
necessary that the Reserves should be 
called out once every three or four years. 
He did not mean that the same men 
should be called out every year, but that 
some portion should be called out in dif- 
ferent parts of the country every year—in 
the south one year, in the north the next, 
and afterwards in the east and west. In 
that way they would establish the cha- 
racter of the Reserve in a far more satis- 
factory manner than at present. He 
understood the reason the Reserve was 
not called out was on account of the cost, 
and that the same reason influenced the 
right hon. Gentleman in determining 
not to have any Autumn Manceuvres. 
Now, he thought that the Report of the 
Inspector General on Recruiting sug- 
gested a means by which a saving might 
be made, which could be made appli- 
cable to the expense of bringing out of 
the Reserve every year in the way he 
suggested, and by doing so making that 
Body highly efficient for all purposes. Sir 
Lintorn Simmons had stated that our 
system was a most expensive one, and 
that our recruits under 21 years of age 
in the Cavalry cost £236 per man, and 
those in the Infantry £121. They knew 
pretty well the class of recruits they 
got. In London they always got good 
recruits, better than anywhere else, but 
in other recruiting districts we enlisted 
very inferior lads. There was not the 
remotest doubt there were in the ranks 
a certain number of men who were not 
fit to be soldiers, and never would be. 
He was willing to admit that he now 
understood the difficulty that existed 
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better than formerly. He could no 
longer condemn in an almost angry tone 
Lord Cardwell’sscheme. Hesaw some wis- 
dom in that scheme, and that under the 
able direction of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, it was gradually assuming 
a regular pyramidal shape, and the 
result in time would be admirable. But 
nevertheless he still must recommend, as 
he had done on former occasions, that 
every six months or every year, seeing 
that they were enlisting a great number 
of youthful and infirm recruits, a spe- 
cial medical examination and report 
should be made, and every man found 
wanting in physical fitness should be 
dismissed. If we saved the pay of 
these men we should have money for 
the purpose of encouraging better re- 
cruiting. By the Return of 1874 it ap- 
peared that 5,782 men between 18 and 
19 years of age were enlisted. A man 
under the age of 20 years was not fit for 
service in a hot climate. These recruits 
we had, in fact, to rear for two years to 
make them fit for service. Putting the 
cost of a recruit at £50 a-year, his cost 
for two years would be £100, and multi- 
plying £100 by 5,782, we found that we 
had to expend £578,200 to make these 
5,782 recruits fit for work He thought 
some means might be devised by which 
the expenditure for the rearing of men 
would be stopped and better and fewer 
men be enlisted. He had often been in- 
clined to support the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) for the reduction of the Army ; be- 
cause he believed that if the Secretary 
of State for War got rid of the soldiers 
who were useless—those who could not 
carry a pack, march the greater part of 
a day and be able to fight at the end of 
it—he would effect a great saving in the 
Estimates, and at the same time add to 
the real efficiency of the Army. Weakly 
men in the Army were not merely a pas- 
sive incubus, but an active evil. For 
every few men left behind in the course 
of a day’s march, a strong man had to 
be left behind to take care of them. In 
the Cavalry if it was reported to the 
commander that a horse was so weak 
that it could not keep up with the troop, 
the commander gave an order that 
its throat should be cut and that the 
saddle should be cut up; but if a man 
in the Infantry was too weak to march 
you could not give an order to cut his 
throat and cut up his clothes. He highly 
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approved of the re-organization scheme, 
by which greater solidarity would be 
created between the Army and the 
Militia, and would support the right 
hon. Gentleman in carrying it out in al- 
most all its details. As to desertion, he 
did not think the amount was so serious 
as it at first sight appeared to be; but 
undoubtedly among a certain class it had 
become a permanent system of fraud, 
and every effort should be made to put 
it down. Ina very large proportion of 
cases, it was undoubtedly more a civil, 
than a military offence, or a system 
of fraud practised on the Army by 
a low class of designing scoundrels. 
He was afraid, however, there was no 
cure for it, for so long as they enlisted 
men so young—mere lads—and were too 
anxious to get up the numbers of the 
Army, at the expense of efficiency, there 
would most certainly bedesertions. It had 
been suggested that deserters should be 
branded with the letter ‘‘D;’’ but he did 
not believe that we could revert to the 
system of branding any more than to 
the Corn Laws. It had also been sug- 
gested that every private, every non- 
commissioned officer, every officer, and 
the Commander-in-Chief himself ought 
to be marked with a mark like a flock 
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of sheep to show that they belonged to 
the British Army. This proposal was 


really too ludicrous. Suppose a general 
officer were bathing in a Continental 
river and his mark were seen, foreigners 
would most certainly set him down at 
once as a deserter. Such a plan might 
have the effect of checking desertion ; 
but, on other and obvious grounds, it was 
utterly inadmissible. Considering the 
youth of a vast number of our recruits, 
the class from which many of them were 
taken, and the temptations to which 
they were exposed, it was not to be 
wondered at that many of them should 
desert ; and it was important, therefore, 
that every effort should be made to keep 
them out of the way of temptation. He 
thought, however, a severer punishment 
should be inflicted upon those who pur- 
chased clothes from deserters, who, in 
general, were receivers of stolen goods, 
and were in league with the fraudulent 
enlisters and deserters. In conclusion, 
he regretted having written and spoken 
strong words at a time when he did not 
thoroughly understand and appreciatethe 
scope and bearing of Lord Cardwell’s 
scheme, and he was afraid that when he 
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first came into Parliament he might have 
appeared to entertain a kind of feeling 
of bitterness in the matter; but if ever 
he had so appeared, he had no hesitation 
in saying now that he believed that 
there had been much wisdom shown in 
drawing up that scheme; and he also 
believed that there was much wisdom in 
the patient manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Hardy) 
was trying—and, he maintained, was 
succeeding—in bringing that scheme to 
a successful issue—to an issue which 
would tend to advance the greatness of 
this country in future years. 

Generat Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he must congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War upon the change which he intended 
to effect in the mode of distributing the 
Artillery. That change was highly cre- 
ditable to him. At the same time, what 
was now proposed of reducing the bri- 
gades from 29 to 15 was only a half mea- 
sure—one of those compromises which 
he (Sir George Balfour) could well make 
allowance for, when he remembered the 
difficulty the right hon. Gentleman must 
have had in overcoming the prejudices 
existing on the subject of working artil- 
lery in brigades of 8 or 10 batteries 
in the way a battalion of infantry of 
8 or 10 companies was worked. He 
earnestly hoped that in a short time an 
entire change would be made with regard 
to the abolition of the whole of the bri- 
gades. No doubt the question of dis- 
tributing Artillery was one which might 
appear to present a great difficulty ; but 
he held that, wherever batteries were 
required, there they ought to be sta- 
tioned, totally irrespective of the head- 
quarters of the brigades. If the system 
in its present form of keeping batteries 
within the range of the brigade head- 
quarters was abolished, the Service 
would be rendered much more efficient, 
because the commanding officers and 
Staff for each local command might then 
be strengthened by using the officers 
now attached to brigade head-quarters ; 
a large amount of unnecessary expendi- 
ture would then be avoided, particularly 
as far as India was concerned. With 
respect to depéts, he thought that an 
unnecessarily large number of them was 
now maintained. There were 15 depot 
batteries, including the riding establish- 
ment, with 72 officers, and only 2,380 
gunners and drivers. These were all 
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formed on the model of ordnance bat- 
teries, whereas training depots needed 
special officers—carefully selected non- 
commissioned officers, qualified to in- 
struct. Next, instead of the present 
number of gunners, nearly double the 
establishment would not supply the 
ranks of the regular batteries; and a 
mistake had been committed in placing 
the depot batteries with the head- 
quarters of the brigades. The depots 
ought to be in an independent position, 
and should be entirely distinct from the 
brigade head-quarters ; and he thought 
that the system of dispersing head- 
quarters of brigades to Ireland and 
Scotland and different parts of England 
still required reform. Another point in 
regard to which he desired explanation, 
was with reference to the intervention of 
the Treasury, between the War Office 
and the India Office as to the cost of the 
Home establishments for keeping up 
the strength of the Indian Army. The 


operation of the present system was to 
render the statement of the accounts, 
not alone of the War Office, but of the 
Treasury and India Office, very ob- 
scure ; he saw no reason why the system 
in force from 1824 up to 1860 should 


not be reverted to: under which the 
War Office and the Department in charge 
of India were allowed to settle their own 
accounts in reference to the cost of the 
Indian Army. Those charges were all 
carefully inquired into by a fixed Com- 
mittee of all Departments, and the 
balances due to or from India were at 
once paid. Up to 1854 the arrangements 
were successful. The war with Russia 
and the Indian Mutiny threw affairs 
into disorder, owing mainly to the in- 
efficient state of the War Office. Next, 
from 1861 to 1870 a new system of pay- 
ing lump sums, based on the calculated 
number of men in India, was tried. It 
was worked so badly by the Horse 
Guards failing to keep the numbers up 
to the establishment fixed for service in 
India, that a species of payments which 
might have been most profitable to the 
War Office was reported to have been a 
losing concern. Since 1870 they had had 
nothing but confusion. Money paid by 
India was handed over to the Treasury, 
and instead of using it to pay the War 
Office for their expenses, it was included 
as income with Finance Accounts. He 
(Sir George Balfour) had made repeated 
efforts to get at the accounts, but had 
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been opposed and thwarted in every 
possible way. He took exception also 
to the way in which the Estimates were 
this year put forward, so as to make it 
appear that there was a decrease in the 
estimated expenditure when there was 
actually a large increase of expenditure. 
He condemned the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s method of new and large deduc- 
tions from No. 1 Vote and from non- 
Effective Charges as a novel practice 
which had never before been resorted to. 
The Treasury had no right to order 
changes in the mode of representing the 
expenditure of the country which caused 
confusion, as now in the War Office Esti- 
mates there were also other alterations 
which deprived Members of the power of 
contrasting the charges of present years 
with those of former years. He agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman in think- 
ing that the Report of a War Office Com- 
mittee issued that morning, and to which 
reference had been made, was a valu- 
able document; but he regretted that 
it did not deal more fully with the ques- 
tion of the Militia. There was one 
novel part of the present system which 
he could not rightly understand, that 
of separating the Militia Reserve, and 
that was how this difference between the 
Militia and the Militia Reserve affected 
the strength and establishments and 
number of officers and companies of 
the Militia. That was a point which 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would clear up. The Militia was a 
force which ought either to be ren- 
dered more efficient or, as suggested by 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. J. 
Holms), abolished altogether. In order 
to promote this efficiency there were 
many things to be done, and among 
these perhaps the most important was 
to revise the quota the several counties 
should be required to contribute to the 
Force. It was now upwards of a quarter 
of a century since the quotas of counties 
were fixed. And taking into consideration 
the greatincrease which had taken placein 
the population, he believed we could now 
as easily raise 200,000 men as we could 
130,000 some 25 years ago. He con- 
sidered the present system of organizing 
the Militia as a General National Force 
to be very defective; the principle on 
which the Militia was re-formed in the 
middle of last century was purely local, 
not in counties, but in sub-lieutenancy 
divisions. No man was taken from his 
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home for drill or exercise more than five 
miles, and every company was exercised 
monthly. In this form a Militia would 
be popular, and might be largely in- 
creased. He could not help complaining 
that the lieutenancy sub-divisions of the 
country remained as they were 80 years 
ago. In reality these had not been 
changed since the beginning of this cen- 
tury. He trusted the right hon. Gentle- 
man would so alter them as to render 
them more efficient. The Return he had 
obtained of the divisions and population 
of the country was moved for in order to 
enable the Government to re-arrange 
the divisions for calling out the Militia. 
He congratulated the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the results of the recruiting 
for the past year. To have obtained 
70,000 men for the Army and Militia 
under a system of voluntary enlistment 
was extremely creditable to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and was in all respects 
satisfactory. It was a result he (Sir 
George Balfour) was not prepared to 
expect; and he hoped that it arose from 
the increasing popularity of the Army, 
and not from any falling off in the trade 
of the country. He was pleased to hear 
that a large stock of cloth had been laid 
in in excess of the current wants of the 
year, to be kept available for eventu- 
alities. He only hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would not be tempted to 
use up the reserve stores for the pur- 
pose of saving expense. They had wit- 
nessed the ill-effects of such a proceeding 
in former years. To guard against this 
great temptation to economise money 
by using up this reserve, this House 
ought to be furnished with a statement 
of the quantities of the reserves in 
store in each year, so as to show that 
the stock used up was annually re- 
plenished. 

GeneraL SHUTE said, he was glad 
to find that his right hon. Friend had 
solved a most difficult question, and that 
with little or no increase of the Army 
Estimates he had been able to obtain 
the necessary number of recruits to 
meet the increased requirements con- 
sequent on short service. He de- 
sired, in the first place, to ask his right 
hon. Friend whether he was correct in 
his belief that there was to be a reduc- 
tion of one subaltern officer in every 
Cavalry regiment? He was quite aware 
that since his right hon. Friend had 
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having a subaltern officer first with 
his regiment and then at school, they 
had not been so short of such officers, 
but the establishment of subaltern officers 
was not whatit ought to be. There was 
not, in fact, a sufficient number of sub- 
altern officers in a Cavalry regiment to 
carry out efficiently the ordinary duties 
of an orderly officer, and his right hon. 
Friend, if he were to witness an ordinary 
Cavalry field day, would see that two- 
thirds of the posts which ought to be 
occupied by subaltern officers were oc- 
cupied by non-commissioned officers. 
When he first joined a regiment in India 
the case was very different. Then they 
had two lieutenants and a cornet to each 
troop, and only just a sufficient number 
of officers to do duty after deducting 
the casualties resulting from service in 
a tropical climate; and when not long 
ago he commanded a regiment which 
was sent suddenly to India, they had 
but one lieutenant and a cornet to each 
troop, and within three months of that 
regiment arriving in India it was short of 
subaltern officers. As Adjutant General 
of Cavalry in the Crimea he had the 
states of the Cavalry regiments from 
Inkermann to the end of the war, and 
throughout those states they would 
find an extraordinary paucity of sub- 
ordinate officers. One reason for that 
paucity was, that more was taken 
out of them than out of their superior 
officers, in consequence of the greater 
exposure to which they were subjected. 
Then, as to a Reserve, they had, in point 
of fact, no Cavalry Reserve. It was im- 
possible to find or buy ready-made 
Cavalry soldiers—horses you might al- 
ways buy on an emergency, and break 
them more quickly than was generally 
supposed. No Army Corps was complete, 
unless all its arms—its Artillery and 
Cavalry—were complete. He most cer- 
tainly affirmed that they were short of 
Cavalry. They had nominally, but only 
nominally, nine of our 18 Cavalry regi- 
ments now in England raised to a 
strength fit to take the field, but in 
truth they could only mount about 320 
horses each—three, therefore, instead 
of four squadrons; and what he would 
venture to suggest with a view to the 
securing a Reserve was the one made by 
him when he followed His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge in the Chair 
at the Royal United Service Institution 
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for each of these nine advanced regi- 
ments, and that both in peace and war 
it should form the depot for the four 
Service Squadrons, which should thus 
be always ready to march at the shortest 
notice, all the bandsmen, artificers, drill 
serjeants, rough riders, recruits, young 
horses, &c., being attached to this ninth 
Troop, with a proportion of the oldest 
soldiers first for discharge to break 
the young horses, and from this re- 
served Troop young soldiers and young 
horses should be drafted into the 
Service Troops as they become fit 
for the field. It might be called 
the Reserve Troop, and in case of 
war it would form a depot from which 
oung soldiers and broken-in horses 
could be drafted into the other troops as 
occasion required, and the bandsmen 
and artificers should be enrolled in it. 
An important change had been made by 
the five years’ system of command now 
introduced into regiments. Our regi- 
mental system had received many severe 
blows; but, with the exception of the 
Abolition of Purchase, it had never re- 
ceived so severe a blow as this. A 
colonel’s influence and power in a regi- 
ment would be seriously reduced. An 
officer brought up in a regiment could 
command it with much greater facility 
than a stranger. It would take a colonel 
coming fresh into aregiment three years 
to know all its peculiarities, and he 
would be removed from his regiment 
just when he became fitted to command 
it. It would be found that our best 
regiments, and this applied especially to 
the Cavalry, were those which had been 
longest under the command of one 
colonel. The Army was already very 
jealous of the principle of selection and 
was already too apt to attribute promo- 
tion to personal feeling or political job- 
bery. For himself, he disliked the prin- 
ciple, and was unable to understand the 
manner in which it was carried out. 
The five years’ system had been in force 
in Staff appointments for a considerable 
time. It had been adopted because it 
was thought desirable that the Secretary 
of State should have at hand a great 
number of officers who had practical 
Staff experience. It was also thought 
it would enable the prizes of the Profes- 
sion to be more equally distributed, but 
this system, as regarded the Staff, had 
never been carried out in its integrity ; 
why, then, was it sought to introduce 
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it into our regimental organization ? 
Many inconveniences would, however, 
arise from the system, not the least im- 
portant of which would be that the half- 
pay list would be seriously increased. It 
might be urged that the flow of promo- 
tion would be increased. No doubt, it 
would; but it was a mere drop in the 
ocean, and the effect of this increased 
development of selection, instead of 
purchase or seniority, with power of 
rejection, would be to turn the officers 
of the Army into mere sycophants— 
instead of the independent gentlemen 
who used to command regiments— 
who would be always running after 
their county or borough Members, or 
some War Office official, in order to 
secure promotion. He regretted that the 
Autumn Manoeuvres were this year to 
be abandoned, believing that the assem- 
bly of the Army Corps last year was an 
admirable and useful experiment. They 
were put under the command of the only 
General officer who had ever commanded 
an Army in the field, and although com- 
plaints had been made in that House of 
Sir William Codrington’s age, a more 
fit and active officer could not have been 
found. He trusted the troops would be 
practised in minor tactics, and wished 
the War Office would give regiments 
and brigades better facilities for prac- 
tising out-post duty and reconnais- 
sances. At Brighton the Cavalry regi- 
ment had a small and most miserable 
drill ground for practice and others were 
just as badly off. He thought it would 
be well, therefore, to secure proper 
ground in the neighbourhood of each 
barrack, on which to drill the men in 
minor strategical operations. Some- 
thing ought to be done for the veteri- 
nary surgeons, but he was sorry to hear 
that the medical officers were not satis- 
fied. A great deal had been done for 
them, and he thought they might be 
contented for the present. He could 
not sit down without again congratu- 
lating the right hon. Gentleman on 
the success which had attended his re- 
cruiting. 

Dr. LUSH regretted that he could 
not join in the chorus of approval which 
had greeted the statements of the Secre- 
tary of State. He had hoped that some 
attempts would have been made to re- 
dress the well-founded grievances of the 
medical officers of the Army. He was 
dissatisfied at the attitude of hostility 
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which the right hon. Gentleman had 
taken up with regard to them. The right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to regard them 
as the greatest trouble of his existence, 
and he spoke despondingly of their 
having been a bane to him when he took 
office, and of his expectation that they 
would remain so till he left. The re- 
medy for that state of things was to re- 
move the grievances of which the medi- 
cal officers complained: He would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the me- 
dical officers of the Navy were a few 
years ago just as discontented, but their 
grievances were redressed, and nothing 
had been heard of them since; and if 
the right hon. Gentleman would only 
take example from the Admiralty, and 
treat medical officers of the Army with 
the same consideration, there would no 
longer be any difficulty in getting highly- 
qualified men to join the service, and 
he (Dr. Lush) would promise him that 
his office should be a bed of roses as far 
as those gentlemen were concerned. 
The College of Surgeons in Ireland had 
passed a resolution in open council ad- 
vising their students not to enter into 
Her Majesty’s Service, on the ground 
that the position of medical officers in 
the Army was such that they were prac- 
tically outlawed. It was a startling fact 
that while the number of recruits had 
largely increased during the past year, 
the number of medical officers had di- 
minished by 25. If that decrease in the 
number of medical men were to go on 
year by year it would be impossible for 
us to keep our Army in an efficient con- 
dition. On a future occasion he should 
be prepared to show that the medical 
officers had real grievances which ought 
to be redressed. 

Str RICHARD GILPIN congratu- 
lated the right hon. Gentleman on the 
number of recruits obtained during the 
year, notwithstanding that the increase 
in their number might be easily ac- 
counted for by the lowering of the 
standard for height and by the increase 
in the pay. He thought that the Report 
of the Committee which had been re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to have been issued earlier; and 
with regard to the granting of nomina- 
tions and commissions in the Army to 
officers of the Militia, he might observe 
that the proposal required some expla- 
nation. There had been several changes 
already, and he wanted to know why 
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the right hon. Gentleman had introduced 
another? The original plan had been 
adopted in consequence of the difficulty 
that had been experienced in obtaining 
officers for the Militia. Lord Cardwell 
had proposed upon the point that com- 
manding officers should have the power 
of nominating Militia officers for Army 
commissions after they had undergone 
two trainings and passing an examina- 
tion, and he had subsequently added an 
education test, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman now proposed to substitute a still 
more stringent examination for that pro- 
posed by Lord Cardwell. He had un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that there was something like jobbery 
between the commanding officers of Mi- 
litia and Army agents with reference to 
these nominations; but he must say 
that this was the first time he had ever 
heard such a charge brought against the 
former. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY explained 
that what he had said was, not that the 
colonels had interfered, but that he un- 
derstood that the so-called Army agents 
had a good deal to say to these matters, 
and he thought that it was not right 
that such should be the case. 

Sir RICHARD GILPIN observed 
that, as an officer commanding a Militia 
regiment, he had no knowledge that 
anything improper had occurred in re- 
ference to the nominations. He had 
always declined any such applications, 
and all he could say was that if any such 
conduct was brought home to a com- 
manding officer, the sooner he was dis- 
missed the Service the better. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK expressed 
his great regret that a question which 
had so long agitated the minds of officers 
in the Army—the Promotion and Retire- 
ment scheme—had received such small 
and such curt notice from the right hon. 
Gentleman; although he (Sir Henry 
Havelock) must, at the same time, admit 
that there were obstacles in the way of 
carrying out such a scheme successfully. 
He trusted, however, that before many 
weeks elapsed the right hon. Gentleman 
would make such a statement as would 
set the minds of officers at rest upon 
this point. It would be very satisfactory 
if the right hon. Gentleman would give 
the Committee some assurance that the 
suggestion of the Commission in their 
Report, that captains of 25 years’ stand- 
ing should be placed upon the Retired 
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List, would not be adopted; because it 
was very hard upon officers who had 
been unfortunate enough in their early 
days to be purchased over should be 
ejected from the Army at an age when 
they were unfitted to follow any other 
pursuit. Leaving that point, he would 
ask, how had the right hon. Gentleman 
obtained his recruits? The Reports of 
the Inspector General of Recruiting bore 
out the view that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had obtained them by sacrificing 
the standard of age, of height, and of 
what went to constitute a man. Had 
the right hon. Gentleman got effective 
soldiers by his standard? On the con- 
trary. Almost the universal opinion of 
the commanding officers at Aldershot 
during the last year was very different. 
They said—‘‘ In the last year we had a 
certain number of boys, now we have in 
their place a certain number of children.” 
If that was the result the right hon. 
Gentleman would have little to congra- 
tulate himself upon. He understood 
that in the Aldershot division 35 per 
cent were under 19 years of nominal 
age, which, therefore, meant 17 years of 
actual age. And the recruits had only 
been obtained by lowering the standard 
to 5 feet 44 inches in height and 32 
inches round the chest. And this in 
time of profound peace, when trade was 
slack, and after voting £180,000 a-year 
ago for increased pay to the Army. He 
earnestly hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, having gotthe numerical strength 
of the Army raised on paper, would deem 
it high time that the standard should be 
raised, so as to ensure that every man 
should be physically and otherwise an 
efficient soldier. Their race was tall, 
and broad in proportion, and therefore 
it was nothing to be told that the men 
were only equal to Continental soldiers. 
With regard to the Royal Artillery, he 
was glad that the right hon. Gentleman 
had introduced the system of districts, 
and he heartily congratulated him upon 
the moral courage which he had shown 
in carrying out the changes which he 
had laid before the Committee. He 
trusted that the change made in the 
organization of the Artillery was a step 
in the direction so effectively taken on 
the Continent, and that at no distant 
date they would see some approach 
made towards providing 720 guns for 
eight Army Corps, whereas only one- 
half of that number were at present in 
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existence. He hoped it would answer 
the expectations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and he would advise him to go 
farther in the direction of reform, and to 
institute skeleton batteries, to be filled 
up from the Militia. He also hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would never coun- 
tenance the belief that, except for the re- 
inforcement of our troops in India, or 
except for any emergency which might 
arise in America, less than two entire 
Army Corps, complete in every detail, 
should go out from this country as an 
expeditionary force. But whilst he was 
glad to see that something was being 
done in the direction of the Artillery, he 
regretted that the Cavalry appeared to 
have entirely escaped the right hon. 
Gentleman’s observation. Great changes 
had of late occurred in the use of Cavalry, 
in consequence of the invention of arms 
of precision, long range, and other 
causes, and it was essential that that arm 
of the Service should be as efficient as 
was possible. Yet, if we were called 
upon to enter the field of a sudden, the 
whole Home Force we could command 
would be only some 3,500 sabres, a state 
of things which was, to say the least of 
it, unsatisfactory. As far as the Cavalry 
was concerned we had, in fact, no re- 
serve, either of men or horses. These 
were points in which we were entirely 
deficient, and in the present year’s Esti- 
mates no attempt was made to improve 
them. That matter was one of urgency, 
and he trusted that another year would 
not be allowed to pass without its re- 
ceiving proper attention, and what he 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
do was that he would follow his own initi- 
ative in the matter. We had on the 
Home establishment some eight regi- 
ments at a strength of only 379 horses, 
and 10 other regiments at a strength of 
only 317 horses. Arrangements might 
be made by which, without increasing 
the Estimates, our first line of Cavalry 
might be rendered effective and fit to 
take the field. Passing from that, he 
thought it was wise that the Reserves 
were not to be called out this year. Last 
year they reflected great credit on them- 
selves, so much so that they might well 
be left at home foratime. He would 
now venture, with all respect, to call 
the right hon. Gentleman’s attention to 
the administrative departments of the 
Service—namely, theTransport, the Com- 
missariat, and the Paymaster’s depart- 
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ments, as nothing could be more de- 
plorable than the state of those three 
branches. The complaints which he 
had heard were such as called for imme- 
diate and urgent attention, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would at once 
appoint a Committee of officers to in- 
quire into the details, and that before 
the end of the Session those departments 
would be put on a far better footing than 
they were nowin. The only other point 
he would touch upon referred to com- 
pulsory service. Some said we would 
have to go back to that systom, but he 
thought there were very few in this 
country who would seriously advocate it. 
He maintained that no other country save 
England could produce 67,000 men by 
voluntary enlistment as we had done in 
the past year, and that alone was a proof 
of the soundness of our present policy. 
With administrative reform he believed 
that our Army might be placed on a 
satisfactory footing within the limits of 
the present Estimate. 

Eart PERCY shared the regret which 
had been expressed, that the Report of 
the Committee upon the Militia and 
Brigade Depots had not been presented 
sufficiently early to enable the House to 
consider it before the Army Estimates 
were proposed. He trusted that the 
subjects dealt with in that Report would 
not be allowed to rest, but would yet 
undergo full discussion in Parliament, 
and that hon. Members with special 
knowledge would ask the opinion of the 
House on some of its recommendations. 
He thought the increase on the bounty 
paid to men joining the Militia would pro- 
duced a very good effect. Nothing could 
have been more prejudicial to the Service 
than the alteration made by Lord Card- 
well, both as to the term of service and 
the amount of bounty ; but he was doubt- 
ful whether any mere increase in the 
bounty would of itself bring the Militia 
Force up to what it ought to be. There 
was a great evil connected with this 
question of bounty—namely, that besides 
the difficuly of getting men to enrol, 
when they did enrol, they often did not 
come up to the training. This evil was 
noticeable in all Militia regiments, but 
in some much more than in others, and 
he was sorry there was no proposal 
made by the right hon. Gentleman to 
remedy it. Encouraging the Militiamen 
to bring others to the ranks was good so 
far as it went, but probably would nothave 
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much effect. His own opinion was, that, 
as a rule, it would be more successful to 
engage non-commissioned officers to do 
the work. As to the musketry instruc- 
tion given to the men, it seemed to him 
the time spent on it was to a great extent 
wasted, for it was impossible in the brief 
time at the disposal of the commanding 
officer to make that instruction at all 
satisfactory. With regard to the instruc- 
tion of the non-commissioned officers, he 
understood the Report he had already 
quoted to recommend that, before a man 
got his stripes, he should go to a school 
of instruction; but, probably not one 
man out of a hundred would be found 
able and willing to do that. He was 
aware there were deficiencies at present 
in their instruction, but he did not think 
this was the way to remedy them. As to 
the nomination of officers by colonels of 
Militia regiments for admission into the 
Line, he, for his part, had never had 
any great liking for the system. It 
seemed to him to be hard upon those 
who sought admission to the Line in 
other ways, and as the Militia subalterns 
left for the Line whenever they had got 
some experience, it sometimes happened 
there were no officers to fall back upon 
for the command of the company. if 
he understood rightly, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that, while in most cases, 
no exception could be taken, in some the 
colonels of Militia had acted improperly 
in those nominations, and in particular 
transferred officers from one regiment to 
another with a view to rapid nomination. 
No such case had come under his per- 
sonal notice. In his own regiment, during 
the short period he had been in com- 
mand, he had generally endeavoured, 
in accordance with what he took to be 
the spirit of the Regulations, to confine 
the nominations to officers connected 
with the county. At the same time he 
did not mean to say that he had not 
made exceptions to this rule. But the 
Government now proposed to abolish 
the pass examination, and introduce a 
competitive examination on military sub- 
jects in its place. He thought that would 
do away with the whole benefit of Lord 
Cardwell’s proposal, and would deprive 
gentlemen whe joined the Militia, for 
the purpose of entering the Line, of the 
advantages which they now obtained. 
In conclusion, he must repeat the expres- 
sion of his satisfaction at the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman as to in- 
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creasing the bounty in connection with 
re-enrolment in the Militia. 

Captain NOLAN called attention to 
the small amount of the Reserve Force 
of the British Army as compared with 
that of other European Armies. Many 
people held that this country could not 
have a Reserve equal to that of foreign 
nations; but our system of Reserve was 
different from that of foreign nations, 
and if foreign nations were to try it, 
they would find it would not answer. 
The Germans had an Army of 400,000 
men under arms, and a Reserve Force 
amounting to 500,000. He would not 
speak of the Russian Reserve Force, 
because, in the first instance, when they 
were called out the system broke down ; 
but the fault was not attributable to the 
War Office, but to the short time the 
Reserve had been on trial. He thought 
this country ought to take a hint from 
European nations, and establish a large 
Reserve Force, and we ought to put it 
in order years before we were likely to 
call upon it. It was a mistake to sap- 
pose that great Reserves could only be 
kept up under a system of conscription. 
The question of Reserves he maintained 
to be simply a question of short service, 
and in that respect was generally popular. 
If the Secretary of State for War refused 
to allow men to purchase out without 
going into the Reserve, he would add 
2,000 men a-year to that Force. He gave 
th right hon. Gentleman great credit for 
the large number of recruits he had been 
able to announce. Deferred pay would, 
he thought, prove a powerful and in- 
creasing inducement to enlist in future 
years ; but there could be no doubt that 
at present, to some extent, the increase 
was due to the depression of trade. The 
right hon. Gentleman, he believed, had 
somewhat raised the standard forrecruits; 
but he (Captain Nolan) thought it was 
sufficient. In the Peninsular War we re- 
cruited down to 5 feet 4 inches, and the 
men fought very well. He did not see why 
they should aim at keeping the standard 
above a point which Continental Armies 
did not seek to exceed. Drawing ex- 
perience from them, it was, he thought, 
also a great mistake to go on enlisting 
very young men. As to the Reserve, if 
he wished to have a large Reserve, and 
we ought not, in his opinion, to be content 
with less than 100,000 men, we should 
probably have ultimately to fall back upon 
increased pay. In the Royal Artillery 
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very great changes had no doubt been 
introduced, and they were changes which, 
on the whole, he believed, would turn 
out to be beneficial. It was a mistake, 
however, to suppose that a great locali- 
zation of Artillery had been effected by 
the new scheme. It was, indeed, very 
far short of the localization which was 
attempted abroad, and although we pro- 
bably required less of it than foreign 
nations, because we had a better railway 
system, yet he should be glad to see it, 
inasmuch as he looked upon it as being 
very valuable, more extensively intro- 
duced. The new scheme had, however, 
produced, in his opinion, one evil, and 
that was that it very seriously affected 
the interests of the non-commissioned 
officers by abolishing more than one-half 
of the best-paid appointments for that 
class of men. He hoped, therefore, some 
arrangement would be made by which 
they would be compensated for the 
serious blow which was thus struck at 
their prospects. 

Coronet ALEXANDER thought that 
the Report of the Inspector General of 
Recruiting and the statements of his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for War 
satisfactorily disproved many rash asser- 
tions which had been made in respect to 
the condition of the Army. With respect 
to them then, he wished to point out 
that while Zhe Times took a very rose- 
coloured view of the affairs of the Army, 
the Service newspapers asserted that the 
Army was rotten to the core. For in- 
stance, Zhe Army and Navy Gazette 
said— 

‘¢ No Army can be relied on with confidence, 
of which the Commissariat, the Transport, and 
the Medical Departments are in a state of sup- 
pressed revolt.” [‘ Order! ’’] 

Toe CHAIRMAN said the hon. and 
gallant Member was scarcely in Order in 
bringing a newspaper into the House to 
read from, although it was customary to 
make use of extracts. 

CoroneL ALEXANDER said, he had 
read the extract, not from the newspaper 
itself, but from his own notes. He pro- 
ceeded ‘to observe that what The Times 
really meant was, not that our Army was 
in a state of absolute efficiency, but that 
it was relatively so. It was, however, 
impossible to contradict the Report, of 
the Inspector General, that the recruiting 
in 1876 as compared with the previous 
year had been highly satisfactory. The 
course pursued by the Secretary for 
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War, both in filling up the ranks of the 
Guards, and with respect to the rest of the 
Army, had been, in his judgment, emi- 
nently successful. The Report of the 
Inspector General last year proved that 
the Guards were exceptionally large in 
point of number. In other branches of 
the Service the result was equally satis- 
factory. The Reports of General Whit- 
more showed that in every respect the 
condition of the soldier was much im- 
proved, and that the advantages arising 
from the deferred pay was beginning to 
be felt and appreciated. From his 
(Colonel Alexander’s) own experience 
he could also say that the soldiers 
were already beginning to appreciate 
the advantages of deferred pay, and as 
the system became better known its 
benefits would be increasingly mani- 
fested. The Army, he felt sure, would 
never forget what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did last year to improve the con- 
dition of the non-commissioned officers, 
who were the back-bone of the Services. 
Several hon. Members had complained 
that recruits were taken at too young an 
age, but the same critics last year said 
the men were too old. They forgot that 
youth was an evil which daily cured 
itself, and that if these young men were 
taken care of and fed well, they would 
soon develop into most excellent sol- 
diers. They must not, at all events, 
during their first year’s service drill 
them with their valises in such tropical 
weather as we had last year. Some 
remarks had been made on the dimin- 
ished stature of the Army. Now, he 
thought our standard could fully com- 
pare with that of Continental nations, 
and, after all, the best standard was not 
height, but good chest measurement. 
The hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. J. 
Holms) complained that ours was a 
celibate Army. But why should all our 
young men marry before they were 25 
years old? How many hon. Members 
of that House had married before they 
were 25? In his opinion, the fewer 
married men they had in the Army the 
better. He suggested to the right hon. 
Gentleman the increase of the soldier’s 
present ration of meat (three-quarters 
of a pound), which for young soldiers 
was too small, while the ration of bread 
was probably too large. He would also 
suggest that soldiers should receive a 
clear shilling a-day, instead of receiving 
9d. per day with a reduction of 3d. for 
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vegetables. They should at least receive 
a free ration of vegetables as well as of 
bread and meat. Another desirable 
measure would be the addition of a bat- 
talion to the Coldstream and another to 
the Scots Fusilier Guards, in order to 
make those two regiments equal in 
number to the Grenadier Guards. He 
was aware that for these and other 
measures they must wait for more 
means. As the right hon. Gentleman 
said on Saturday, at the United Service 
Institution—‘“‘ at the bottom of half the 
difficulties which surround you is the 
question of economy.” On this point 
the radical mistake committed by most 
critics was, that they compared armies 
raised by conscription with an Army 
raised by enlistment—in other words, 
they compared forced labour with free 
labour. Until we had in this country 
conscription, or unlimited means to dis- 
pose of—neither result very likely—the 
only thing was to make our available 
means go as far as possible; and he had 
every confidence that the right hon. 
Gentleman would spend the money at 
his disposal judiciously with a view to 
the best interests of the Service. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON said, that, 
speaking as a Militia officer, he was 
sorry that there were to be no Autumn 
Manoouvres this year, but that the Army 
was, in the words of the Secretary for 
War, to have a little rest. He had no 
doubt that the Army would willingly 
‘rest and be thankful.” The Maneu- 
vres were productive of much advantage 
to all the Militia regiments which 
took part in them. In them they saw 
something approaching to the reality of 
a soldier’s life in the field; they were 
brought into constant contact with the 
Regulars, and could not fail to learn 
much from them; and they were tho- 
roughly exercised in marching, and 
brought into much stricter discipline 
than was possible when they were in 
billets. The so-called mobilization of 
last year was, however, according to his 
experience at the camp at Minchin- 
hampton, a totally different thing. The 
very term mobilization, as then applied, 
was a misnomer. It implied the ren- 
dering moveable of an Army Corps, 
whereas that camp was absolutely im- 
moveable. It could not have been moved 
a yard, for it was on the top of a hill, 
and the means of transport available 
were utterly insufficient. for moving it. 
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There were seven Militia regiments there, 
without Cavalry, Artillery, or Regulars 
of any description to take pattern from, or 
tomaneuvre with. The setting-up drill, 
so necessary above all to Militiamen, was, 
and could not help being, most insuffi- 
cient; for the time was so entirely taken 
up with brigade and divisional field days 
that scarcely any was left even for batta- 
lion drill. There was no marching, and 
no musketry instruction, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief reviewed the troops 
within about a week of their reaching 
the camp. In short, they learnt nothing 
that they could not have learnt more 
thoroughly on their own parade ground. 
The so-called mobilization was a gigan- 
tic pic-nic, most enjoyable to all con- 
cerned, and to the country people, who 
flocked into the camp in crowds; but, so 
far as the real interests of the Militia 
Force were concerned, it was an expen- 
sive outing, the benefits of which were 
in no way commensurate with its cost to 
the country. 

CotoneL NAGHTEN suggested that 
an increased ration of meat—namely, 
one pound, instead of three-quarters of 
a pound—should be given to the men, 
as better living was likely to diminish 
drunkenness. He recommended that 
additional inducements should be held 
out to short service-men to re-enlist at 
the completion of their service, and 
called attention to the expense incurred 
in sending men to India with only 18 
months to complete their service, and he 
would like to know how much it would 
cost to send out men to relieve them. 
His Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief, after inspecting a regiment going 
toIndia, stated that he regretted, under 
the existing circumstances, the loss of 
so many men, especially non-commis- 
sioned officers, on the eve of their de- 
parture for foreign service. He (Colonel 
Naghten) also recommended that the 
money paid to the Militia Reserve would 
be more profitably employed if given as 
bounty to the Militiamen who volun- 
teered to the Regular Service. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he did not share in the regret of 
the hon. and gallant Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Sunderland (Sir Henry Have- 
lock), that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not at this stage entered into the ques- 
tion of promotion and retirement, be- 
cause that was a question by itself, it 
was one of great complication, and he 
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could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that when he brought his proposals for- 
ward they would not escape a somewhat 
lively discussion. But there could be no 
doubt it was wise that that subject 
should be kept distinct from the Army 
Estimates. There was another subject 
which hon. Members for the present 
were deterred from discussing, because 
they had not had time to consider the 
Papers which had been submitted to 
them that morning, and that was the 
Report of the Militia Committee, which 
affected the organization of the regiments 
of the Line. He had read the Report of 
that Committee with a good deal of as- 
tonishment; and he would only say, if 
he might slightly alter some well-known 
words ‘‘ that that in a Conservative was 
but a reforming act, which in a Liberal 
was rank revolution.”” Proposals were 
contained in the Report to which he re- 
ferred of the merits of which he would 
give no opinion, but which, if they 
had emanated from the side of the 
House upon which he sat, would have 
been met with an outcry that it 
would have been difficult to overcome. 
The same observation applied to the 
changes with regard to the Artillery, 
which were changes in the right direc- 
tion, both with regard to the efficiency 
of the Service and with the view of 
working out the general localized sys- 
tem of the Army. With respect to the 
Estimates themselves, he had no re- 
mark to make, excepting that he should 
like to be better informed in regard to 
the separate Vote of £1,000,000 which 
was to be taken. He wished to know 
how it was that £1,000,000 had been so 
exactly arrived at, and from whence it 
was tocome? He could not understand 
the nature of the arrangement; and he 
should like to know whether it was in 
any way the result of the deliberations 
of the departmental Committee on the 
question of accounts between the War 
Office and Treasury? As to the ques- 
tion of recruits, about whom so much 
has been said, he did not share the opi- 
nions which had been expressed by some 
hon. Members as to the quality and age 
of those recruits. There was no doubt 
that they were young; but, having been 
in a garrison town for some time, he 
must confess that he was struck with 
the healthy and tidy appearance of 
those young recruits, which suggested 
to him whether they did not come from 
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a higher class of society than that from 
which we had previously been drawing 
our supplies. The improvement in the re- 
cruiting was largely attributable to the 
state of trade. It was also, he believed, 
attributable to the fact that the short- 
service system was becoming better un- 
derstood and appreciated. They had 
heard to-night something like recanta- 
tions of what had been said against that 
system on former occasions; but he be- 
lieved it was the only system on which 
the Army of this country could be main- 
tained in efficiency ; and when it came to 
be rightly understood he had no doubt 
it would have a great effect in attracting 
recruits to the Service. Another cause of 
the improvement was the judicious step 
which had been taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman in raising the pay of non- 
commissioned officers, increasing the 
pay, and improving the condition of the 
soldiers. For two years the Army had 
been considerably, and in an increasing 
degree, below its establishment, and the 
increase of pay was therefore called for. 
But if we applied this test to what the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to do 
with the Militia, what was the condition 
of that Force? It was now in a higher 
state as regarded its total number of 
efficient men than it ever was before. 
He must, therefore, doubt whether the pre- 
sent was thetime to give additional bounty 
and to increase the pay of the Militia. 
He was glad to hear from the right hon. 
Gentleman that there was no disposition 
to stop recruiting, inasmuch as there 
had been a contrary impression out-of- 
doors on that subject. That would bea 
short-sighted course, and would perma- 
nently weaken the Reserve. The man- 
ner in which the Reserve had turned 
out last year was most satisfactory. 
His hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for Renfrewshire (Colonel Mure) 
wished some of the Reserve called out 
every year; but if they were called out 
too often, a great deal of harm would 
be done. It would not do to be con- 
tinually interfering with men who had 
settled down into civil life. In fact, if 
they were frequently and unnecessarily 
interrupted in their businesses and occu- 
pations, it would strike a fatal blow at 
the system. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the discussion had gone on so long 
and so tranquilly, without any real op- 
position to the Votes, that he hoped he 
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was not taking any liberty in asking 
the Committee to agree at once to the 
first Vote. With respect to the ‘‘ Stock 
Purse Fund,” the subject was still under 
consideration; but it would be seen 
this year how the money would be ap- 
plied. ‘With respect to the Militia, he 
(Mr. Hardy) thought it would be found 
that what was now given to them was no 
very great gain; but the result of the 
arrangements that had been made would, 
he hoped, be that men would re-enter 
the Militia more readily. With regard 
to the item of £1,000,000 referred to by 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman), that was taken with 
the assent of the Indian Office as a fair 
estimate, and in the Indian Army Charges 
Estimate the amount was set out in de- 
tail. With respect to the changes pro- 
posed by the Militia Committee, he would 
not at present enter into them. They 
were matters for future consideration and 
might possibly be discussed in Commit- 
tee. It was a mistake to suppose that he 
had thrown any disparagement on the 
Militia Service as regarded the colonels. 
He had made no charge against those 
officers. On the contrary, he merely 
said that the system of giving commis- 
sions by the colonels of Militia to the 
Army had been used in a way that was 
never intended, and when he saw that 
the so-called Army agents were taking 
the matter up, he thought it might be 
made a subject of traffic, and therefore 
he had found it necessary to interfere. It 
looked as if it were becoming a practice 
for men to enter the Militia with a view 
of being passed over to the Army and 
receiving a commission. He said that 
without any ill feeling to the Militia. 
He did not think it a good system, and 
was of opinion that it might lead to 
some misunderstanding, and it was his 
intention to re-consider the system. 
With respect to the question of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Captain 
Nolan), with reference to the Artillery, 
all the details of the plan had yet to be 
carried out, but he would take care to 
pay special attention to the point men- 
tioned by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man. As to the suggestion that an 
extra quarter of a pound of meat should 
be given to the men in the Army, that 
would involve an additional expenditure 
of more than £250,000, and he should 
find it exceedingly difficult to add that 
to the Army Estimates. Besides, he 
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did not think he should get an addi- 
tional recruit by giving an opportunity 
to men to eat a quarter of a pound of 
meat more than was now allowed in the 
Army. With regard to recruits, a good 
deal had been said about their bad con- 
dition. He was bound to take Reports 
which were made to him from official 
sources. If the colonels of regiments 
at Aldershot were dissatisfied about their 
recruits, it was their duty to complain. 
The Inspector General said there was 
hardly any complaint about recruits, 
and that they were spoken of very 
favourably. [Sir Henry Havetocxr: 
It would be much more satisfactory if 
we saw the Reports of the colonels. | 
He thought the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Sunderland would hardly wish 
the Reports of colonels about the disci- 
pline and condition of their regiments 
to be published to all the world. As he 
had intimated, there were very few com- 
plaints, and he had no doubt if any men 
were found inefficient, they would be 
removed from the Service. He believed 
that in former times we got very good 
soldiers, and that now we got very good 
soldiers at the age of 18 or 19, and 
that they would do very good work if 
called upon. He trusted that the hon. 
Member for Salisbury (Dr. Lush) would 
not think he (Mr. Hardy) had been 
speaking slightingly of the medical 
officers of the Army, for he was not 
disposed to underrate any real grievance ; 
but as there had scarcely been any time 
for testing its operation he trusted that a 
fair trial would be given to the Warrant 
of July last. He felt certain that there 
was no grievance, at least to the extent 
made out, borne by the medical men 
with reference to their social position, 
for it was the same in all public bodies 
as in all public schools—that a man who 
was worthy of a social position was 
perfectly certain to obtain it. If a man 
had the qualities of a gentleman, and 
treated himself as such, he did not for 
a moment believe that the officers of a 
regiment would treat him otherwise 
than he deserved to be treated. His hon. 
Friend, who opened the discussion, 
asked what he (Mr. Hardy) meant by 
passing men into the Reserves. Hon. 
Members would remember that com- 
manding officers had now power to pass 
men from their regiments into the Re- 
serves, and therefore as their regiments 
became too full, they could exercise that 
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power and draw out men who desired 
to go, and who were fit to be placed in 
the Reserves. His hon. Friend had also 
said a few words about the medical 
officers; but he (Mr. Hardy) thought 
on inquiry it would be found that if 
they wished many of them to go back 
to their old regimental positions, they 
would be very unwilling to do so upon 
upon the old regimental pay. With 
reference to calling out the Reserves, 
while agreeing with what had been said 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman op- 
posite (Colonel Mure) as to the necessity 
of that course, he would remind the 
Committee that the old system of paying 
them in advance for doing nothing at 
all had been done away with, and they 
would have a certain number of days’ 
work to do, and they would be paid in 
arrear. Beyond that, they would not 
get deferred pay unless they attended 
when required. They would not be 
called up in large numbers, for he felt 
certain if this plan were to be adopted, 
and they were to be brought a distance 
from their homes, they would break up 
the Reserve system before it got into 
working order. In conclusion, he would 
say that he was not aware that he had 
omitted any point which had arisen in 
the discussion. There would be plenty 
of opportunity for discussion as each 
Vote came up, and he hoped the Com- 
mittee would pass the Votes for which 
he now asked. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, the Estimates 
ought to be considered this year with 
more than ordinary care, because they 
had to take a review of the promises 
of the last few years. He thought suf- 
ficient time should be given for con- 
sidering many points of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement, and also as re- 
garded recruiting most important infor- 
mation was wanted which even the War 
Office could not at present supply, and 
without which it was impossible to dis- 
cuss the condition of the Army. The 
Estimates were at least £1,000,000 ster- 
ling more now than they were in 1874-5, 
and that fact alone should be sufficient 
to induce them not to pass the Vote 
hurriedly. He therefore moved that the 
Chairman report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again,”— 
(Mr. J. Holms.) 


| 
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Mr. DALRYMPLE said, his ex- 
perience of the working of the mobiliza- 
tion scheme last year differed entirely 
from that of the hon. Member for 
Frome (Mr. H. B. Samuelson) or that 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Sunderland (Sir Henry Havelock). So 
far as he was aware, it certainly could 
not be described as a time of pleasure 
only. Whatever might have been the 
pleasure, it was a time of much hard 
work ; and it might turn out that the 
experience derived from it might be 
useful and instructive in future. He 


(Mr. Dalrymple) did not know what' 


was meant by saying that there had 
been no trial of the transport service. 
Granted that there had been mistakes ; 
granted that there might have been 
unavoidable discomfort, he was not 
aware that anyone had expected com- 
plete freedom from these, and one result 
would naturally be that experience 
would be gained for another time. He 
regretted to hear that there was to be 
no repetition, in the present year, of the 
system of mobilization inaugurated last 
summer. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY hoped 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. 
Holms) would not persevere in his 
Motion to report Progress. It was of 
the utmost importance, seeing that 
Easter was so near at hand, that the 
Votes for men and money should be 
taken as soon as possible. He promised 
the hon. Member that he should have 
ample facilities for discussing the Esti- 
mates afforded him on future occasions. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, that as the right 
Gentleman had promised that every 
facility should be given on a future 
occasion to discuss the Vote, he would 
not insist upon a division, but would 
withdraw the Motion. : 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
make a few observations. The Vote 
before the Committee was a most im- 
portant one, that ought not to be hastily 
disposed of. It was of the greatest 
importance that the debate should not 
be too speedily closed, as he had seen 
several Irish Members endeavour to 
catch the eye of the Chairman, and, so 
far as he was aware, only one hon. 
Irish Member had done so. [ Laughter. ] 
He meant one civilian Irish Member. 
They were about to vote away large 
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sums of money, and he was of opinion 
that the matter ought to be further dis- 
cussed. He begged, therefore, to move 
that the Chairman report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,” —(Jfr. Parnell,) 
—put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £4,565,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
of the Pay and Allowances and other Charges 
of Her Majesty’s Land Forces at Home and 
Abroad, exclusive of India, which will come in 
course of payment from the Ist day of April 
1877 to the 31st day of March 1878, inclusive.” 


GenEraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
appealed to the Government to defer 
the first Vote of the Estimate until the 
House had full information with regard 
to the sum of £500,000, which was de- 
ducted from the gross Estimate, and 
which was stated to be money to be trans- 
ferred from the Exchequer to this War 
Office Vote in aid of the expenditure 
included in the Army Estimates to meet 
the Home Effective Charges for the Re- 
gular Forces serving in India. This 
mode: of dealing with moneys due by 
India, of first paying the sums into the 
Exchequer, and then paying out amounts 
due for services performed by the War 
Office, was open to the gravest objection 
in a financial as well as in an accounting 
view. It kept up the confusion that 
even now existed between the two ac- 
counts of the India Office and War De- 
partment, and prevented the true amount 
from being ascertained. Beyond that, 
it introduced a novel practice which had 
always been opposed by all the able 
men who had reported on our system of 
accounts, and he hoped the Committee 
would not agree to the Vote until full 
information had been given. 

Mr. F. STANLEY hoped the hon. 
and gallant Member would not perse- 
vere in his objection. A statement on 
the subject had been laid on the Table 
on the 25th February last, in which full 
information was given. A Committee 
of Investigation had also sat. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War was responsible for this 
by withholding Papers, 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had not the slightest objection to the 
Report of the Committee being laid on 
the Table. The accounts made it per- 
fectly clear. It was formerly paid into 
the Treasury, and now they wished it to 
be paid in as a Vote. There was no 
concealment about the matter. 

GenERAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
complained that the Treasury was not 
keeping faith with him in not present- 
ing the Papers which had been pro- 
mised, relating to the transactions be- 
tween the War Office and India Depart- 
ments. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
course which had been pursued at the 
Treasury in regard to the payment into 
the Exchequer of these contributions 
from India, as an extra receipt, had 
been the practice since 1862, and if 
the hon. and gallant Member was in 
possession of any information which 


would enable them to keep the accounts | 8" 


in a better manner, they would be only 
too glad to receive assistance from him. 
The charges incurred in England on 
behalf of India were shown in a separate 
account and a separate Estimate, and 
the account would show the receipt of 
£1,000,000 from India on account of 
this expenditure. 

GeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
contended that the accounts had not 
been kept in this manner for so long a 
period. The money paid by India be- 
tween 1861 and 1870, under the agree- 
ment known as the capitation rates, was 
invariably paid into the Exchequer as 
extra receipts, and so shown in the War 
Office Estimates. The money never 
was used as abatements of the gross 
charges of the War Office as now done. 
The present Estimates were decreased 
by the course followed to the extent of 
near £900,000. He (Sir George Bal- 
four) might be wrong as to the exact 
figure, but he was confident that there 
was no one in the House who could 
prove him to be inaccurate. This Vote 
ought to be postponed until the matter 
could be made more clear. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
also complained of the way in which 
these accounts had been kept. 

Mr. F. STANLEY contended that 
they had been kept in accordance with 
the recommendations of a Committee. 

Mr. MACDONALD moved to report 
Progress. 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER hoped that the hon. Member 
would not persevere with the Motion. 
The question of these accounts was a 
technical one; but it had been fully 
discussed, and nothing would be gained 
by a postponement. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. Mac- 
donald, )—put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £50,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Estimated 
Excess of Expenditure beyond the sums voted for 
the Army Purchase Commission for the year 
ending 31st March 1877.” 


Mr. PARNELL moved to report Pro- 
ess. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY hoped 
the Committee would allow him to take 
this Vote, as it was required to defray 
the expenditure of the Army Purchase 
Commission. 

GrveRAL Siz GEORGE BALFOUR 
considered the time was now come when 
an explanation of those accounts between 
India and War Offices should be given ; 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
give orders to have the accounts prepared 
and laid before the House. It was fully 
understood by the Committee, over which 
the Paymaster General presided, that 
the whole of the Papers would be pre- 
sented to Parliament without delay, and 
three years had elapsed without that 
expectation being realized. 

Mr. PARNELL said, several hon. 
Members, and amongst them the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Cap- 
tain Nolan) were dissatisfied at not 
having received any satisfactory expla- 
nation on this and other matters. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, this 
was a very hard case, and some of those 
officers could not be paid unless the 
Commissioners received the money for 
the purpose. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,” —( Mr. Parnell,) 
—put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to, 
3A 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £140,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Esti- 
mated Excess of Expenditure beyond the sums 
voted for Army Services for the year ending 
31st March 1877.” 


Motion, by, leave, withdrawn. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 6th March, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvunurc Bruis—First Reading— 
Forfeiture Relief * (20). 

Committee — Report — Public Record Office 
(8-21). 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


(no. 8.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Tur LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the House be put into a Com- 
mittee on this Bill, said, he only pro- 
posed on this occasion that the Commit- 
tee should be taken pro formd, in order 
that new clauses might be introduced, 
and that the Bill might be reprinted 
with the Amendments. Since it was 
laid on the Table representations had 
been made from various quarters that 
it was desirable that the scheme of the 
measure should be carried further, so 
as to include the destruction of rolls or 
records of the sessions of the peace in 
the counties, which had largely accumu- 
lated, and were entirely without import- 
ance. He proposed, therefore, to intro- 
duce clauses to effect that object, and 
their Lordships would be better judges 
of how far they might with safety go in 
the direction referred to when they saw 
those clauses in print. Also, he found 
there was a feeling in some quarters— 
and it was one in which he sympathized 
—that there should from time to time 
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be laid before Parliament a statement 
of the documents proposed to be de- 
stroyed, so as to enable Parliament to 
judge of the expediency of their being 
so dealt with. He proposed to intro- 
duce a provision to that effect in the 
Bill, and this afforded another reason 
for reprinting the Bill itself. 


Motion agreed to. 
House in Committee accordingly. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY sug- 
gested that the Bill should be referred 
to a Select Committee, of which the 
Duke of Somerset should be the Chair- 
man. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Harrowby) was for proceeding with great 
rapidity, because he not only proposed 
a Select Committee, but selected a 
Chairman for that Committee. No 
better selection could be made; but at 
present they were only at the stage of 
Committee, and he had suggested that 
the Bill should be reprinted in order 
that their Lordships might see the pro- 
posals of the Government in their en- 
tirety. If, when those proposals were 
before the House, any strong feeling was 
expressed on the part of their Lordships 
for referring the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, he should offer no opposition to 
that course. In fact, the desire of the 
Master of the Rolls was not to act with- 
out authority in reference to the im- 
portant matter of the destruction of 
documents, but rather to have all re- 
sponsibility removed from him as far as 
it was possible to remove if. 


Bill reported, without -Amendment ; 
Amendments made: Bill re-commttted to 
a Committee of the Whole House on 
Tuesday next; and to be printed, as 
amended. (No. 21.) 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE COLERIDGE— 
COSTS IN POACHING CASES. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount MIDLETON said, he had 
given Notice of his intention to ask the 
Lord Chancellor, Whether his attention 
has been called to a report in The Times 
of the refusal by Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge to allow the costs of a convic- 
tion for night poaching, when he was 
stated to have used these words— 
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“that it was the first occasion any such ap- 
plication had been made to him, and he hoped 
it would be the last, for he certainly never 
should order the costs in any such case. He 
wished it distinctly to be understood that he 
was only following the dicta of eminent Judges. 
The law ought undoubtedly to be enforced, but 
as the law protected the ‘amusements of rich 
people, they must pay for its enforcement.” 

He had also given Notice to ask, Whether 
that report is correct ; and, if so, whether 
the ruling of Lord Chief Justice Cole- 
ridge is in conformity with the practice 
of Her Majesty’s Judges? He had 
purposely given a Notice sufficiently 
long to enable the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack to communicate 
with Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, and 
to enable the learned Judge to return 
such reply as he might deem advisable. 
However, since he put his Notice on the 
Paper a change had occurred in the 
circumstances of the case. Last evening 
a Question on the subject was put and 
answered in ‘‘ another place;” and, as 
the Answer was in the shape of a letter 
from Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, he 
hoped their Lordships would not consider 
him to be out of Order if he referred to 
it. The letter stated that the report, 
with the exception of one word—the 
variation in which did not at all affect 
the Question of which he had given 
Notice—was correct; and it further 
stated that several learned Judges, none 
of whom were now living, but whose 
names were mentioned with respect by 
the Bar, took the same view as that 
adopted by Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, 
and that their decisions on the point 
formed precedents on which he had 
acted. He had been unable to verify 
those authorities, and probably they 
were not in print; but as one and pro- 
bably more of those decisions had come 
within the Lord Chief Justice’s own 
knowledge, he thought their Lordships 
might take it that the learned Judge’s 
statement on that head was correct. 
Thus two portions of the Questions he 
had intended to ask had been answered. 
He would not conceal from their Lord- 
ships, however, that there was another 
branch of the case upon which he was 
sorely tempted to enter—he was much 
tempted to ask if this was the judicial 
utterance of the Lord Chief Justice— 
that he was determined to refuse costs 
invariably in all such cases, irrespective 
of what the circumstances might be— 
and that the amusements of the rich 
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must be protected at the expense of the 
rich. He would not, however, enter into 
that point either, because the Circuit 
had not closed and the noble and learned 
Lord was not in his place. He had 
been most anxious to ascertain at the 
earliest possible moment the correctness 
of the newspaper report; but, as the 
Question he would have put to elicit in- 
formation on that head had been an- 
swered by anticipation, he would not 
further take up the time of the House. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: If I 
rightly understand my noble Friend he 
does not put any Question tome. I am 
glad he has not done so, for, had he 
done so, I should have replied that, 
though I should have had great pleasure 
in becoming the medium of any commu- 
nication which the Lord Chief Justice 
might desire to make to your Lordships, 
on the other hand, I have no jurisdiction 
at all over and no responsibility at all 
for the Lord Chief Justice, and no means 
of ascertaining the correctness of the ob- 
servation he is reported to have made 
which is not open to any other Member 
of your Lordships’ House. 

Tue Kart or MALMESBURY said, 
that in the absence of the Lord Chief 
Justice, he did not intend to go into a 
discussion of the subject. He must, 
however, say that if the Game Laws 
could not rest on their own merits, they 
ought to be revised. He believed, how- 
ever, that they could stand on their own 
merits. They were intended to protect 
certain wild animals which were useful 
to the public in various ways; and it 
was impossible to say that laws made 
for the preservation of wild animals in- 
digenous to this country were enacted 
for any one class of the people. Any 
amusement which was derived in conse- 
quence of that preservation was shared 
in by the poor, as well as by the rich; 
and the Bill passed last Session for the 
Preservation of Wild Birds was passed 
more in the interests of the poor than 
in those of the rich—for generally their 
destruction constituted no sport of the 
rich. He would not enter further into 
the subject in the absence of the Lord 
Chief Justice; but he had thought it 
his duty to protest against the inference 
likely to be drawn from the observations 
of the noble and learned Lord. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o'clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 6th March, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — New Memser Sworn — Sir 
Hardinge Stanley Giffard, for Launceston. 
SuppLy — considered in Committee—Anmy Estt- 
MATES AND Army SuPPLEMENTARY EstTIMATES 
— Resolutions [March 5] reported. 

Pusiic Brtts—Ordered—Mutiny.* 

Second Reading—High Court of Justice (Costs) * 
[99 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Thames River (Prevention of Floods) * [70]; 
Metropolis Toll Bridges * [18]. 

Committee — Report — Game Laws (Scotland) 
Amendment * [25-107]; Consolidated Fund 
(£350,000) *, 


INLAND REVENUE STAFF (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BRUEN asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If it is true that the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue propose to 
abolish the Carlow district as a separate 
district for the collection of Income Tax ; 
and, if so, to what district or districts 
the eight Poor Law Unions comprised in 
the collections are to be added ; whether 
time will be given before the change is 
finally made for the expression of 
opinion, for or against it, on the part of 
the public in these eight unions, whose 
interests and convenience may be af- 
fected by such centralisation; and, 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House a Return of the Revenue an- 
nually received under each of the 
Schedules of the Income Tax in each of 
the eight unions of the Carlow district, 
and the expense of collecting this tax ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, it is true 
that the Board of Inland Revenue have 
decided to abolish the office of Surveyor 
of Taxes at Carlow, as part of a scheme 
for the reduction of their Tax establish- 
ment in Ireland. Of the eight Poor Law 
Unions, which formerly composed the 
Carlow district, Enniscorthy Union has 
been added to Waterford district, Mount 
Mellick Union to Athlone district, and 
the other six Unions to Kilkenny dis- 
trict. I can see no reason for delaying 
the proposed reduction in the staff. The 
convenience of the taxpayers has been, 
and will be, consulted as much as possi- 
ble; but an unnecessary Government 
officer ought not to be maintained 
merely because private interests might 
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be affected by the abolition of his post, 

I have in my hand the Return for which 
the hon. Member asks, and will be glad 
to lay it on the Table. The saving that 
will arise from the withdrawal of that 
officer is £484 a year. 


TURKEY—CHRISTIANS IN TURKEY— 
DESPATCHES, 1860-61. 


QUESTIONS. 


Mr. FORSYTH: In putting the 
Question of which I have given Notice 
I would state that there were two des- 
patches on the same date. The Ques- 
tion is to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
‘the other Circular” of Sir Henry 
Bulwer to the Consuls in Turkey, dated 
June 11th, 1860, to which Consul Skene 
refers in his Report to Sir Henry Bul- 
wer, dated Aleppo, August 2nd, 1860, 
in the following terms :— 

‘*T thus furnished what information I could 
without being aware of the motives dictating 
the questions, and without being in possession 


of the valuable instructions conveyed by the 
other Circular,” 


and which “ other Circular,”’ it is stated 
in ‘‘ the Reports received from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consuls, relating to the condition 
of Christians in Turkey,” presented to 
both Houses of Parliament, 1861, page 
3, ‘‘had not been received,” has since 
then been received ; and, if so, whether 
there will be any objection to lay such 
“ other Circular” upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I cannot answer the 
Question of my hon. and learned Friend 
without letting the House know the 
exact state of the facts with reference to 
the Papers. The facts are these—It 
appears from the Papers presented 16 
years ago to this House that Sir Henry 
Bulwer sent two Circulars upon the sub- 
ject of the treatment of the Christians in 
Turkey. The first is mentioned in the 
Papers alluded to by my hon. and 
learned Friend. The second despatch, 
which is technically called the second 
Circular, was merely a letter sending 
the questions which were sent in the 
same Circular, and which were after- 
wards answered and appeared in the 
Blue Books. So that the second Cireu- 
lar, which is alluded to by my hon. and 
learned Friend, and which is referred to 
in the despatch of Consul Skene and 
many other despatches, is merely an in- 




















closing Circular sending the questions 

which are all set out in the Blue Book. 
Mr. FORSYTH: Would there be 

any objection to lay it upon the Table ? 
Mr. BOURKE: None whatever. 


TURKEY—THE CONFERENCE AT CON- 
STANTINOPLE—THE PAPERS. 


QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If he has any ob- 
jection, and, if so, what objection, to 
lay upon the Table the telegram from 
Lord Salisbury of January 8th, in which 
he reports that 


“The Grand Vizier believes he can count 
upon the assistance of Lord Derby and Lord 
Beaconsfield, although warned in the strongest 
terms to the contrary,” 


(referred to in Papers, Turkey II., No. 
150) ? 

Mr. BOURKE: The telegram re- 
ferred to in the Question of the noble 
Lord refers to communications which 
were made confidentially by the Repre- 
sentatives of other Powers; and as those 
communications were made in confidence, 
in justice to the persons who were the 
the Representatives of other Powers they 
cannot be produced. 


ARMY—ARTILLERY AND CAVALRY 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’BEIRNE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he would con- 
sider the advisability of placing officers 
of Cavalry on the same conditions 
as officers of the Field Artillery for 
selecting chargers from the remounts, 
having regard to the fact that owing 
to the heavy expenditure imposed 
upon officers of Cavalry in purchasing 
chargers, sufficient candidates cannot be 
induced to enter this branch of the ser- 
vice, and for several months past nine- 
teen regiments outof twenty-two on home 
service being short of their complement 
of officers ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Officers 
of Field Artillery receive only dis- 
mounted pay and are mounted on troop 
horses, which do not become their own 
property. Officers of Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery, who receive a higher rate of 
pay to cover expenses of their chargers, 
have certain privileges given them as to 
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selecting horses from the ranks at mode- 
rate prices. If the Cavalry officers are 
to be placed on the same footing as the 
Field Artillery, as the hon. Member 
suggests, they would have—first, to be 
reduced to Infantry rates of pay, and, 
secondly, they would have to ride troop 
horses not their own property. This 
would certainly, I think, be unpopular. 
I have only to add that there are no 
vacancies in Cavalry regiments except 
those kept open for sub-lieutenants still 
under garrison instruction. 


SCHOOL BOARD PROSECUTIONS 
(SCOTLAND).—QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that, while in certain 
districts of Scotland sheriffs have or- 
dered the procurators fiscal within their 
jurisdiction to prosecute defaulting 
parents under the Scotch Education Act 
without fees, and as part of his ordinary 
work as public prosecutor, a contrary 
course has been adopted by the sheriffs in 
other districts ; whether he is aware that 
the fees charged by procurators fiscal in 
certain instances have tended to prevent 
the enforcement of the compulsory pro- 
visions of the Scotch Education Act; 
and, whether he will be pleased to direct 
that henceforth procurators fiscal con- 
duct such prosecutions without fees and 
as a part of their regular duties ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: I have to 
inform the hon. Member for Glasgow 
that my attention has been called to the 
fact that in Scotland very great dif- 
ference of opinion exists as to whether 
the procurator fiscal is bound to con- 
duct prosecutions by school boards 
gratuitously. A number of the sheriffs 
principal in Scotland are disposed to 
take one view, and some another view, 
and the result is that in certain counties 
the prosecutor fiscal prosecutes without 
payment, and in other places prosecutes, 
but makes a charge. I believe, also, 
that in some cases the sheriff has re- 
quired his procurator fiscal to prosecute 
without charge. The sheriff is undoubt- 
edly in a position to do that with effect, be- 
cause the patronage of the office of fiscal 
belongs to him, and in the event of dis- 
obedience of his orders, whether the 
fiscal likes them or not, he has the 
power of dismissing the fiscal without 
explanation or apology. I am not aware 
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that the fees chargeable have tended to 
prevent the enforcement of the compul- 
sory provisions of the Act. The 70th 
section of the Education Act gives every 
school board the option of employing 
the procurator fiscal of the county or 
any other person they choose; but from 
Returns which have come under my 
notice, I am aware that the amount of the 
fees paid for prosecutions by the procu- 
rator fiscal in 1876 only amounted to the 
sum of £61. In answer to the third part of 
the Question, I have to say that as there 
is so much difference of opinion, I cannot 
say that it is the duty of the procurator 
fiscal to prosecute, and I am not pre- 
pared in the present state of the law to 
impose upon him any duty which is 
foreign in its character to the usual and 
regular duties of the office of fiscal as 
suggested in the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion. 


EGYPT—COLONEL GORDON. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. HANBURY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
received official information of the ap- 
pointment of Colonel Gordon as Go- 
vernor General of the Soudan; and, if 
so, whether he can state what powers 
have been conferred upon Colonel Gor- 
don by the Khedive for the suppression 
of the slave trade in the countries within 
his jurisdiction ? 

Mr. MARK STEWART: I beg also 
to ask my hon. Friend a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice 
—namely, Whether he can inform the 
House what extent of territory in the 
Soudan is proposed to be annexed by 
the Khedive of Egypt, and whether it 
extends to the Equator ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to the 
Question of my hon. Friend, I have 
to state that Her Majesty’s Government 
have received the information which is 
alluded to in the Question of the hon. 
Member for Tamworth; and as the 
answer which I propose to give is one 
about which many people feel a great 
deal of interest in this country, with 
the permission of the House I will read 
a short letter which we have received 
from Mr. Vivian, Her Majesty’s Agent 
and Consul General in Egypt. It is 
addressed to that official by Colonel 
Gordon— 


the Lord Advocate 
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«Cairo, Feb. 16. 


‘‘ Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that 
His Highness the Khedive has appointed me 
Governor General of the Soudan. His High- 
ness has given me full powers over the finances, 
&e., of the Province. t have no hesitation in 
stating to you that this most splendid conces.- 
sion has been obtained from the good-will of 
His Highness on your straightforward represen- 
tations to him. I thank you, therefore, most 
cordially for the able way in which you have 
assisted me, and thereby placed me ina position 
in which, if I live and God prospers me, I can 
look with certain confidence to the total sup- 
pression of the slave tratle in, and the opening 
out of these vast countries. It increases my 
gratitude towards you to know that you have 
obtained this concession without any undue 
pressure on His Highness. You kindly placed 
before him the facts, and His Highness at once 
acceded to my nomination. No one could pos- 
sibly have imagined that such powers as His 
Highness has confided to me would be so full 
and complete as those I have had given me ; and 
I say that, from henceforth I alone ought to be 
considered responsible if the hunting of slaves 
does not cease. You will, of course, consider 
that I need some time in order to remedy the 
present state of affairs, and that it would be in- 
judicious on my part, in the face of the as- 
tounding authority His Highness has invested 
in me, to attempt any violent or sudden course 
of action. His Highness has throughout my 
intercourse with him shown himself perfectly 
sincere; in no way am I trammelled, and [ 
fear no intrigues. Again thanking you for 
your kind and able support, I have the honour 
to be Sir, your most obedient servant, 


“C. G. Gorpon.” 


With regard to the hon. Member for 
Wigton, I cannot state exactly the ex- 
tent of territory included in what is 
known by the name of Soudan. Its 
limits to the North are well known and 
can be seen upon any map; but with 
regard to its limits Southwards I am not 
able to say how far they extend. 


WEST AFRICA—COLONIAL REVENUES. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, If he will state what ‘‘ change 
in 1872 was made in the system of taxa- 
tion’? in Sierra Leone; when the in- 
crease of the Revenue of the West 
African settlements, in consequence of 
the acquisition of the Dutch Colonies, 
began to be apparent; what was the 
cause of the change for the worse in 
the Revenue of the Gold Coast, which 
took place in 1874; and if he will state 
what are the Export Duties, besides that 
on nut oil, which forms “the bulk of 
the receipts (of Revenue) ?” 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER: In 1872 an 


entire revision of the Customs duties was 
effected at Sierra Leone. Many small 
articles were exempted from duty. The 
duty, was, however, retained, and in 
some cases increased on spirits, rum, 
tobacco, guns, and gunpowder. There 
was also levied an export duty on ground 
nuts. The increase of the revenue of 
the Gold Coast Colony, which my noble 
Friend appears, not unnaturally, to have 
confused with the West African Settle- 
ment, became apparent as soon as the 
termination of the Ashantee War al- 
lowed trade to be freely resumed. It is 
not the case that there was any change 
for the worse in the revenue of the 
Gold Coast Colony until 1876, when the 
returns showed an inclination to fall 
short of the estimate. The export du- 
ties at the Gambia are only on ground 
nuts. 


MALTA—THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
any information as to an incident alleged 
to haveoccurred ata meeting of the Legis- 
lative Council of Malta, where one mem- 
ber of the Council, considering him- 
self insulted by the speech of another, 
took proceedings in a police court, and 
subpoenaed the other elected and official 
members to attend and give evidence ; 
and, whether that Legislative Council 
has not the same privileges of freedom 
of speech as regards those outside, and 
power to control its own members in- 
side, as are possessed by this House; 
and if not, whether it rests with Her 
Majesty’s Government, or with the 
Council itself, to confer them ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: A despatch 
has been received from the Governor of 
Malta referring to this subject. It ap- 
pears that a person who felt himself 
aggrieved by the language used by a 
member of the Council, and who was 
not himself a member, took proceedings 
in a police Court, and summoned as 
witnesses other members of the Council. 
As to the law bearing on the subject, it 
would seem the Council of Malta does 
not pomnoee privileges and powers similar 
to those enjoyed by this House, but I 


believe they have power to confer upon 
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themselves reasonable privileges by 
means of enactment. 


Administration. 


ADMIRALTY ADMINISTRATION. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SEELY (Lincoln), in rising to 
move— 

‘¢ That this House, in order to remedy certain 
defects in the administration of the Admiralty, 
recommends the Government to take into con- 
sideration the propriety of administering that 
Department by means of a Secretary of State ; 
that this House further recommends the Go- 
vernment to take into consideration the advan- 
tages of appointing to the offices of Controller 
of the Navy and Superintendents of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dockyards persons who possess practical 
knowledge of the duties they have to discharge ; 
and of altering the rule which limits their 
tenure of office to a fixed term,” 


said: The Navy differs from all the 
other public Departments in this respect 
—that it is administered by a Board. 
Other public Departments may be said 
to be administered by what may be 
called Boards, but they are not Boards 
in reality. There is the Local Govern- 
ment Board, for instance. No one can 
say that the President of that Board is 
not supreme in the same way as is the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. The same may be said of the 
Board of Trade. There is also the 
Treasury Board: yet it is only a Board 
in name, for my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), 
when giving his evidence before the 
Megara Commission, used these words— 


“That system was found utterly unworkable, 
with the accumulation of business and the re- 
= and the responsibility at the present 

ay. 

I know it has been argued, and it may 
be argued again, that though there is 
a Board of Admiralty, the First Lord is 
really supreme; and that the Members 
of the Board are merely a Council, and 
a very efficient Council, in giving him 
advice. Well, I doubt this. The Mem- 
bers of the Board of Admiralty are ap- 
pointed by Patent. They sit daily for 
the transaction of business. I there- 
fore doubt whether the First Lord would 
be supreme, as the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department is in the ma- 
nagement of his Department. But even 
if that were so, still there are strong 
objections to the system. I believe that 
the Lords of the Admiralty are often 
appointed on political grounds, and I 
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am certain that their tenure of office is 
much too short. That they are often 
appointed upon political grounds appears 
to me clear. My right hon. Friend the 
late First Lord (Mr. Goschen) thought 
that I attached too much weight to this 
argument; but even he was obliged to 
admit that ‘ political considerations 
ought as little as possible to influence 
the choice of Naval- Members of the 
Board.” And my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Pontefract (Mr. Chil- 
ders), when giving instructions to the 
Permanent Secretary in 1869, soon after 
his accession to the position of First 
Lord, said— 


“You are the embodiment of the permanent 
Admiralty Department, and in process of time 
this state of things ought to exist: that if the 
heads of the Office whose tenure depends upon 
considerations of a political character are re- 
moved, you and your heads of branches ought 
to have such a grasp of the business that you 
can carry it on until the new heads of the Office 
are warm in their saddles.” 


And I think I may cite the present First 
Lord (Mr. Hunt) as a proof that politi- 
cal considerations have somewhat too 
much to do with the government of the 
Navy. When the First Lord entered 
upon his office in the year 1874, he 
made a very violent attack upon the 
preceding Board. He, in fact, charged 
them with having starved the Navy; 
and implied that they had handed over 
to him ‘‘dummy ships” and a “ fleet 
on paper.” [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I hear 
that that statement is cheered by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Well, the effect 
of that statement at the time was to pro- 
duce a sort of national scare. People 
were exceedingly frightened, and they 
could scarcely sleep comfortably in their 
beds. But when the facts upon which 
the First Lord based his assertion came 
to be examined, it was found that there 
was but little in it; and I think that if 
we were to compare the Fleet of 1874 
with the Fleet of the present day, we 
should find that the attack of the First 
Lord on his Predecessor was neither 
sound nor just; for, to the best of my 
knowledge, the Fleet has not been in- 
creased, except in two instances, by any 
ship that was not designed and brought 
forward by the late Government, or was 
not being built at the time that he acceded 
to office. The two ships that have been 
designed and built and launched by the 
present Admiralty are the Nelson and 
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the Northampton; and even these ships 
are described by the Controller of the 
Navy as ‘‘no part of what are called our 
battle-ships.” And, further, I would 
point out that when the present First 
Lord acceded to office there were many 
ships being built. If there were to be 
a change of Government now, I think 
the new First Lord would find very few 
line-of-battle ships upon the stocks. I 
know of but two, the Ajax and the 
Agamemnon. Therefore I think I may 
fairly conclude that political necessities 
had somewhat to do with the strong as- 
sertions of the present First Lord. But 
there is a still stronger argument, I 
think, which proves that political con- 
siderations have much weight in the 
choice of Members of the Board of Ad- 
miralty. Since 1833, when the Board 
came into existence, there have been 
eleven changes of Government. Twice 
all the Lords have been changed but 
two; four times all the Lords have been 
changed but one; and five times all 
have been changed. During the last 
eight years, although it has been said 
that political considerations have no 
weight now, no less than 11 occupants 
have been found to fill the three Naval 
Seats. But great as may be the evil of 
filling these offices, high and important 
as they are, from political considera- 
tions, the evils of perpetual change are 
still greater. The business that they 
have to manage is an extremely large 
one, and a very difficult one. They 
have to see to the manning of the Navy, 
and its discipline ; the building and re- 
pairing of our ships, and the victualling 
of them; they have a large number of 
artificers under their control; they spend 
something like £11,000,000 a-year ; and 
therefore I may fairly add that the 
management of a business of this kind 
requires no ordinary skill and experi- 
ence. But, according to the expressive 
phrase of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), 
before these Gentlemen are well ‘‘ warm 
in their saddles” they are dismounted, 
and the horse has to find another rider. 
They have no experience to signify; 
and that is the one thing that I mainly 
complain of. My right hon. Friend the 
late First Lord (Mr. Goschen) was quite 
well aware of the desirableness of hav- 
ing continuity of service, and he made 
an attempt, which was not an exceed- 
ingly bold one, to gét something like 
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continuity of tenure in the office of 
Controller. He ejected the Controller 
from the Board; and the reason he 
gave was, that for the business he had 
to manage, the Controller required more 
experience than he was likely to obtain 
if he remained a member of so fluctuat- 
ing a body as the Board; and that it 
would be a very great anomaly to have 
one member of the Board permanent 
and the other four not so. He there- 
fore pushed the Controller from the 
Board. But does not the head of the 
personnel require something like experi- 
ence for such matters as manning the 
Navy, and all those important subjects 
which come under the head of the per- 
sonnel? But my right hon. Friend did 
not change the system with regard to 
the Naval Lords; and he assigned three 
reasons for keeping them as they were. 
I am inclined to refer to them in order 
to show that I do not think they were 
exceedingly forcible. One of them was 
that it was desirable to have Naval 
officers at the Board in order that the 
Governing Body might get a knowledge 
of the Fleet. Well, I think a know- 
ledge of the Fleet might be obtained 
without a Board. I do not think it is 
necessary to bring Admirals and post 
captains into office for a short period in 
order to get a knowledge of what is 
going on on board our ships and in our 
respective Squadrons. The Foreign Se- 
cretary does not bring home an Ambas- 
sador in order to tell him what is going 
on in a foreign Court; and therefore, 
asI have said, I think that reason is 
not a very strong one. He also said 
that the feelings of the Service should 
be considered. I mention these points 
because it is very possible that the pre- 
sent First Lord may follow in the same 
line. Well, I too think that it is very 
desirable that the feelings of the Ser- 
vice should be attended to. We should 
like that to be done in all the Depart- 
ments of the State, but higher conside- 
rations may prevent us from seeking to 
do itin that way. And, further, when 
you are speaking of the Service in re- 
ference to these appointments, it must 
be borne in mind that the Service there 
spoken of is only some 10 or 12 distin- 
guished Admirals or post captains. The 
great body of the Service, the rest of 
the officers, the navigating officers, the 
seamen and marines, the artificers and 
the clerks—all these are, in my mind, 
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comprised in the Service. Only a very 
small part of the Service is concerned 
when we speak of contenting some few 
distinguished Admirals. Another reason 
assigned was that it was desirable that 
these officers should go to Whitehall in 
order to learn administrative duties. It 
may be very pleasant for them to get in 
that way a knowledge of administrative 
duties; but, at the same time, I think 
that the price paid for it is rather too 
high. The fact is, that the constant 
changes that are going on not merely 
give us inexperienced Administrators 
at Whitehall, but sometimes give us 
inexperienced commanders at sea. Sir 
Sydney Dacres, who was a Lord of the 
Admiralty for some years, said, in his 
evidence before the Duke of Somerset’s 
Committee—‘‘ The fact of officers re- 
maining long at the Admiralty destroys 
their usefulness as sea officers;” and I 
will cite the case of the Vanguard as an 
illustration, and a very painful illus- 
tration, of the truth of that remark. 
I am not about to enter at any length 
into the question of the loss of the Van- 
guard. 1 endeavoured last Session to 
bring the matter before the House, and 
to test its opinion. I was not successful 
in obtaining a day; and I will, there- 
fore, only refer to the subject so far as 
it illustrates my argument, that a long 
residence at Whitehall gives us inexpe- 
rienced commanders at sea. Now, with 
regard to this question of the Vanguard, 
I think the Admiralty erred in two par- 
ticulars. They erred in appointing Ad- 
miral Tarleton to the command of the 
Reserve Squadron in 1875; and they 
erred in not bringing Admiral Tarleton 
afterwards to a court-martial. The 
court-martial which sat on the case of 
the Vanguard assigned six causes for its 
loss, and one of them was the high rate 
of speed at which the Squadron was 
proceeding in a fog. The Admiralty, 
however, said that did not in any way 
contribute to the disaster. Now, the 
court-martial which sat on the Vanguard 
was a very strong body. There were 
two Admirals and seven captains—all 
commanding iron-clads. It must be re- 
membered that the members of the 
Court were sworn, and that the wit- 
nesses gave their testimony on oath; 
and that the Admiralty, in upsetting 
this decision of the court-martial, held 
their proceedings in secret, so that no 
one knew anything of whatoccurred. I 
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therefore think that I may assume that 
the Court was right in its judgment that 
the high rate of speed at which the 
Squadron was proceeding in a fog had 
something to do with bringing about 
that disaster. If this be true, and if 
the speed had been reduced to three or 
four knots an hour, according to the 
Admiralty regulations, then three of the 
other causes assigned by the court- 
martial would not have existed. The 
Vanguard would not have had to reduce 
speed, the Jron Duke would not have 
been going so fast, nor would she have 
had to sheer out of line. I think I might 
assume, then, that the court-martial 
which sat on the Vanguard thought there 
should be a Court-martial on Admiral 
Tarleton. I think I may say, too, that 
the House of Commons last Session, in 
the debate raised by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of Lon- 
don (Mr. Goschen), plainly showed that 
that was its opinion; for of those who 
spoke on that subject, 10 were for a 
court-martial, and of these four were 
Conservatives ; while six spoke in favour 
of the Admiralty, and three of these 
were official Colleagues of the First 
Lord, and only two spoke in favour of 
him who were not in the Government. 
Of the naval officers who spoke—and 
they were five in number—all thought 
there ought to be a court-martial, and 
three of them were Conservatives. Now, 
the Admiralty, in objecting to bring 
Admiral Tarleton to a court-martial, 
acted, in my opinion, unwisely; and I 
think I may say that if the First Lord 
had been a Secretary of State, with per- 
manent heads of Departments, he would 
scarcely have taken the course he did. 
The laxity of discipline calculated to 
arise from having allowed Admiral 
Tarleton to go free may be illustrated 
by what occurred shortly after in the 
case of the Monarch and the barque Hal- 
den. The Monarch and the Halden were 
proceeding down channel, and the Mo- 
narch, a steamship, expected that the 
Halden would get out of the way, but 
the Halden, relying on the rules of the 
road at sea, kept on her course. There 
was a violent collision, and considerable 
damage was done to both vessels. The 
Admiralty paid a portion of the Halden’s 
expenses, and the Monarch was three 
weeks under repair. I thinkif Admiral 
Tarleton had not been a late Colleague 
of the Lords of the Admiralty he would 
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have been tried by court-martial; and I 
say, where there is any case of favour- 
itism of this kind, where breaches of 
discipline are passed over, they are very 
likely to reproduce themselves. Take 
another case that occurred shortly after- 
wards in the Mediterranean Fleet. The 
Raleigh ran into the Monarch, I am in- 
clined to think, in consequence of wrong 
signals, or of someone’s not understand- 
ing signals. I come to this conclusion, 
because not long after the collision the 
Admiral in command of the Fleet, Sir 
James Drummond, issued an Order to 
the effect that the attention of officers 
was called to the necessity of making 
themselves thoroughly conversant with 
the signals used in evolutions under 
steam. Here, again, I may refer to 
Admiral Tarleton. He used a wrong 
signal under steam, and yet he was not 
to blame! But my main point is that 
these offices are filled for the benefit of 
naval officers; and I think the same 
feeling prompts the arrangements for 
designing our ships of war. The head 
of the Department is the Controller of 
the Navy. In the Memorandum ex- 
plaining the Order in Council of the 14th 
January, 1869, it is said that he has to 
deal with ‘‘ designs and classes of ships;” 
and my right hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Goschen), 
in his reply to me in 1873, said— 
**The Controller has to advise the Admiralty 
from a naval point of view, and to state whether 
the designs of the naval architect can be de- 
pended upon.” 
Now, I can conceive nothing more diffi- 
cult than the duties which fall upon the 
Controller. He has to settle what de- 
signs he will recommend the Admiralty 
to adopt. We all know the immense 
difference of opinion as to what our ships 
should be—whether they shall be long 
or short, broad or narrow, how they 
shall be armoured, the sort of guns they 
shall carry, and various other questions, 
demanding the greatest amount of skill 
and experience that can be brought to 
bear upon the subject. But how is the 
Controller selected? First, the Admiralty 
lay down a rigid rule that they will not 
have a civilian; so that themen best quali- 
fied for this office of designing our ships 
of war are all put aside, and a naval offi- 
cer has to be selected. Formerly I know 
it would have been said the Constructive 
Department would keep the Controller 
from going wrong ; but the Constructive 
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Department is not exactly what it was, 
and it can scarcely be depended upon 
to advise the Controller as it could a 
few years ago. Formerly, when my 
hon. Friend the Member for Pembroke 
(Mr. E. J. Reed) was Chief Constructor, 
I believe I am correct in saying that 
no advice was tendered to the Controller 
of any importance that was not at any 
rate approved by him. The Reports 
which were sent to the Controller were 
initialed by the Chief Constructor, and 
had his approval; but it is not so now. 
There are, I understand, three parties 
who can send Reports to the Controller 
—independent Reports. In his evidence 
before the Megera Commission, Mr. 
Henry Morgan, the professional secre- 
tary to the Chief Constructor, said— 
“We are put in a sort of Commission ;” 
and Mr. Barnaby, now the Director of 
Naval Construction, at the head, I sup- 
pose, of the Constructive Department, 
said— 

‘*When there was a Chief Constructor the 
Reports of the Assistant Constructors passed 
through and were initiated by the Chief Con- 
structor. Nowa large amount of the Reports 
goes direct to the Controller of the Navy with- 
out having my initials or immediate concur- 
rence.” 


But even if the Controller of the Navy 
and the head of the Constructive Depart- 
ment were men of the greatest skill that 
could be obtained, still I should say 
there were objections to the arrangement 
for designing ships of war. Officers 
trained and kept in the same office are 
apt to run all in the same groove, and 
I think the Constructive Department 
will not be free from that objection ; and 
it may be desirable to call in a little 
more of the outward world. But be that 
as it may, I agree with Zhe Times of the 
29th of November, 1875, that— 

‘Each dockyard ought to be a separate insti” 
tution with a local management, and with a 
separate body of Constructors. If a new de- 
sign for a ship is wanted, each dockyard ought 
to be invited to furnish a design.” 

I may say that this is done in France. 
I have this upon the authority of the 
late Rear-Admiral Goodenough. He 
was sent to the Continent, I believe, by 
the Admiralty in 1872, or thereabouts, 
and he told a friend of mine that he 
was struck by our centralization. We 
had no designers, he said, in our dock- 
yards, but everything was done at 
Whitehall; but at Paris he saw designs 
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sent to the Minister of Marine from all 
the dockyards. There was competition, 
and in one case a design of the Assistant 
Constructor of a second-class dockyard 
was accepted. But not only have we 
these evils to contend with, but we 
have another. The Board of Admiralty 
meddle with matters that they do not 
understand. This was put forward by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Pem- 
broke on the 9th of January in this 
year, when, writing to Zhe Times, he 
said— 

‘‘There are two or three ships now in the 
Navy designed by myself, in accordance with 
instructions from those who were above me in 
authority, some of the leading features of which 
I never approved, and the origin of which I 
never knew ;” 


and he adds— 


‘‘Very many of the differences in our ships 
do not arise from causes such as may justifiably 
involve great sacrifices, but from fancy, from 
caprice, from divided counsels, from the compe- 
tition of influences within the Admiralty—in a 
word, from maladministration.” 


This, I think, is a very serious charge, 
but I feel it would not have been made 
if the First Lord had been really and 
truly supreme, and if there had been 
permanent heads of Departments ; for if 
there had been permanent heads of De- 
partments, one would have been at the 
head of the personnel, and the other at 
the head of the shipbuilding Depart- 
ment; and I cannot suppose for a mo- 
ment that if this had been the case the 
designs agreed to for constructing our 
ships of war would have been altered 
at the caprice and the whim of the head 
of the personnel. This, I think, is an 
extremely strong argument in favour of 
my Motion that the Board of Admiralty 
shall cease to exist as a Board, and that 
the subjects over which it has cognizance 
shall be managed by a Secretary of State 
and permanent heads of Departments. 
In fact, this system divides and destroys 
all individual responsibility, which is dis- 
tributed amongst five persons, instead of 
being centred in one. I must here ex- 
press my thanks to the hon. Member 
for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) for hav- 
ing given us such a very powerful illus- 
tration of the weakness of the present 
system. Evidence of the same evil in- 
fluence which prevails in the Construc- 
tive Department is found in the Depart- 
ment for building and repairing our 
ships. There, again, a naval officer is 
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selected, and civilians are rigorously ex- 
cluded. I may observe, however, that 
over this Department the Controller has 
nominal control; but, practically, I ap- 
prehend the Surveyor of Dockyards now 
manages the several dockyards. This 
Surveyor of Dockyardsis a civilian ; but 
all the officers at the head of the several 
yards are naval officers. Now, most 
business men, if they had six or seven 
large establishments, and if they placed 
one man at the head of these establish- 
ments, and wanted him to manage them 
properly, and intended to hold him re- 
sponsible if they were not managed well, 
would give him the power to select his 
agents. But it is not so with the Ad- 
miralty. That would be a too business- 
like mode of proceeding for them. They 
notonly say the head of the dockyard must 
be a naval officer, and they will appoint 
him themselves, but they will not give 
the Director or Surveyor of Dockyards, 
whatever his name may be, the power 
of appointing his own agents. Well, 
these naval officers enter upon their 
offices without any experience, and they 
do not remain long enough in them to 
gain any. The average tenure of office 
is three years, and yet these naval offi- 
cers who come to take charge of our 
dockyards are to have “‘ full and complete 
control.” Inow quote from the ‘‘General 
Instructions” of July, 1875— 


“Full and complete control over all the offi- 
cers and other persons employed in the dockyard, 
and to superintend and control every part of the 
duties carried on therein.” 


Well, this might be a very good order 
for a Superintendent who knew his busi- 
ness ; but it is a mere sham to say that 
a naval officer, who knows nothing 
whatever of the various business carried 
on in a large shipbuilding yard, shall 
have ‘full and complete control” of 
‘every part of the duties carried on 
therein.” In fact, it is perfect nonsense. 
Now, to such an extent does the want 
of knowledge go amongst these naval 
officers in our various shipbuilding es- 
tablishments, that Zhe Times, on the 
30th December, 1875, said— 


“The consequence is, that being deficient in 
the necessary scientific and technical training, 
the Admiral-Superintendent fritters away the 
time of the professional officers in endeavouring 
to comprehend the instructions which he is 
supposed to see properly carried out.” 


Now, these instructions are given in 
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order to make somebody apparently re- 
sponsible ; but, in spite of the instruc- 
tions, it is well known that the Superiu- 
tendent is not practically responsible. 
And here I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
quote, or at least to give the pith of, a 
Memorandum which was wiitten in 
1867 by Sir Spencer Robinson, who was 
then Controller of the Navy, for the Lords 
of the Admiralty. In his Memorandum 
he says that the Superintendent has no 
personal or individual responsibility for 
bad work, for waste of money, for un- 
thrift, for loss of time, or general negli- 
gence; he is equally without control 
overthose through whose instrumentality 
he does the work, ‘‘ he cannot promote, 
he cannot dismiss, he is checked by in- 
adequate instructions.” And this re- 
minds me of what occurred at the Admi- 
ralty Committee in 1868, when the very 
gentleman who had written this ap- 
peared, and in the most able manner 
defended the system he had thus de- 
scribed. Loyalty to his chief, loyalty to 
the Board of Admiralty, obliged Sir 
Spencer Robinson to defend a system 
which he had placed on record as bad. 
Now, there is something besides loyalty 
to the Admiralty and loyalty to a chief, 
and that is loyalty to the nation. At 
any rate, I think I may ask the House, 
when official persons come forward to 
defend a system, to look sometimes with 
a little suspicion, and weigh well the 
arguments by which they support their 
defence. Well then, again, the Admi- 
ralty, appointing this Superintendent 
knowing nothing about the work that 
he is to superintend and control, en- 
deavour to smooth his path by issuing 
orders from Whitehall. And very 
petty orders are sometimes sent from 
Whitehall. An instance of this may 
be found in the holes which were 
cut in the Vanguard. Orders were 
sent down by the Board of Admiralty 
directing that holes should be cut; and 
when the Vanguard sank, probably her 
passage downwards was hastened by the 
cutting of those holes. The Admiralty, 
of course, asked for an explanation. They 
wrote to their Superintendent. Well, 
that gentleman called upon the Engineer 
for anexplanation. The Engineer gave 
an explanation, and the Superintendent 
did not think that explanation quite 
sufficient; but he did not feel that he 
might ask the Engineer for a further ex- 
planation, so he suggested that the 
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Lords of the Admiralty should do so. 
So that a man who is to have “ full and 
complete control ”’ is not able even to call 
upon an inferior officer for an explana- 
tion upon such a serious matter as this. 
As to the petty orders which I say are 
sent down from the Admiralty, I may 
mention that the Admiralty required 
that the coal-bunkers of the Vanguard 
and certain other ships should be venti- 
lated; but, instead of sending to the 
manager of the shipbuilding yard an 
order simply to do this, they pointed out 
exactly how it should be done. The 
Admiralty, having no man at the head 
of the establishment whom they could 
depend upon, not only sent down an 
order, but sent down tracings, as to how 
the holes were tobe cut. The order was 
sent, I apprehend, in the first instance, 
to the Superintendent’s office ; somehow 
or other it got into the hands of the 
Chief Engineer, and the Chief Engineer 
misunderstood the tracings and cut 
holes in the water-tight compartments 
of the Vanguard, the Achilles, the Simoon, 
the Himalaya, the Swiftsure, the Sapphire, 
and some others. He misunderstood 
the tracings; and one hardly knows 
which to blame most, the Admiralty 
that has such a system that it is neces- 
sary to send down such trifling orders, 
or the Engineer who has grown up in 
such system and pays such blind obedi- 
ence to the Admiralty orders as to cut 
holes in the water-tight bulkheads of 
several of our ships of war. I appre- 
hend that if an order had been sent 
down to cut holes in the bottoms of 
these ships, it would have been done. 
Well, this is not a very agreeable pic- 
ture of the way in which our dockyards 
are managed ; but there is another illus- 
tration, and a very powerful one, af- 
forded by the blowing up of the Thun- 
derer. Now, I attribute the explosion 
on board the Thunderer to the want of 
proper careand management. I believe 
there is considerable doubt as to the re- 
gulations with regard to the Steam Re- 
serve, and the Captain of the Steam 
Reserve receives part of his orders from 
the Commander-in-Chief, and part from 
the Superintendent of the Dockyard ; 
and the result is that there is a divided 
authority, and this leads to the want of 
proper care and management to which 
I attribute the explosion on board the 
Thunderer. I am aware the First Lord 
may say that there was a coroner’s jury, 
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and the coroner’s jury came to a different 
conclusion—that the explosion was “‘ due 
to the sticking of the safety valves, 
from the contraction of their metal 
seats.” [Mr. Hunr: Hear, hear.] I 
hear the First Lord cheers that state- 
ment, and from that I apprehend it 
meets with his approval. [Mr. Hunt: 
Hear, hear.] In fact, I think that the 
whole course pursued by the Admiralty 
shows that he approved of it. The jury 
came to this conclusion mainly from the 
evidenceof Mr.Bramwell, aneminentcivil 
engineer ; and he, I believe, came to his 
conclusion as to what was the cause of 
these valves sticking from certain expe- 
riments which he made upon 14 valves. 
He found that one of them stuck from 
this cause, as he supposed, and that the 
other 18 did not; and, therefore, there 
were 13 chances to one against the valves 
sticking from this cause. Mr. Bram- 
well said very candidly, in addressing 
the jury, that he had never known a 
similar occurrence, and that he had never 
seen anyone who had known of such an 
occurrence; that he had never read or 
heard of such an occurrence; and that 
all the scientific gentlemen engaged in 
the investigation were as much surprised 
as himself. Mr. Bramwell assigned five 
other possible causes which may make 
valves stick; and one was, if a valve 
was left in its seat without movement 
for a considerable time. Now, these 
valves on board the Zhunderer—one of 
them certainly—had not been moved by 
hand for more than three years, and I 
think it is not impossible that the other 
valve had not been moved for a consi- 
derable length of time. I find the First 
Lord disputes that. [Mr. Hunr: They 
had been moved on the morning of the 
accident.| I know there was a man 
deputed to move one of the valves. The 
other could not be got at—neither of 
them could be got at except by means 
of a handle attached to one of the valves. 
The valves were placed in an iron box 
—I believe hermetically sealed—and 
one valve, as I shall prove, had not been 
knowingly moved for more than three 
years. As to the other valve, the handle 
had been moved, and it was reasonable 
to expect that the man who had moved 
it thought he had moved the valve. 
But what says the Assessor who was 
deputed to aid the coroner in the dis- 
charge of his duty? As to that, he 
says— 
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“The man who tests the safety valve may be 
deceived, and leave a safety valve stuck fast on 
its seat when he thought he had raised it and 
left it free.” 


That is Mr. Lavington Fletcher’s opi- 
nion; and, therefore, I hold that it is 
not wholly improbable that neither of 
those valves had been moved, and that 
that was the cause of the explosion. 
But, at any rate, it is clear that both 
valves ought to have been moved. If 
you have two means of safety, it is not 
wise. to neglect one altogether. But 
whose duty was it to look to these 
valves? I think it was the duty of the 
Board of Admiralty. In a letter to the 
contractors on the 5th of April, 1873, 
the Controller says— 

‘The Portsmouth officers have been directed 
to relieve you of the expense and responsibility 
of keeping the engines of the Thunderer in order 


from the present time until they are properly 
tried and accepted.” 


Therefore, until the Admiralty had ac- 
cepted these engines—they had not 
accepted them up to the time of trial— 
they were responsible for them, and for 
doing everything that was necessary 
from time to time. Well, then, of 
course the officers are responsible ; but 
which of them? There is no manager 
of the dockyards. The Superintendent 
is not responsible. Who, then, is re- 
sponsible? The Captain of the Steam 
Reserve was examined, and he said ‘‘ he 
had been told” that the safety valves 
were taken out while he was in com- 
mand, and their weights weighed during 
the time he held that position; but the 
work did not come under his personal 
cognisance, and he had not examined 
the engines—it was no part of his duty. 
The Chief Inspector of Machinery Afloat 
—and the Zhunderer was afloat—said 
he never opened the safety-valve box 
during the three years, because the 
engines of the Zhundcrer were never “ in 
the Steam Reserve proper.” What Mr. 
Oliver thought when he said that, I 
cannot tell. What distinction he drew 
between the Steam Reserve and “the 
Steam Reserve proper” is confined in 
his own breast. The Chief Engineer of 
the Dockyards, who has instructions to 
examine ‘‘ prior to all trials at the mile,” 
was not called. The only evidence was 
that of Watts Thomas, an engineer of 
the Thunderer, who “ recollected a man 
named Wilkins from the dockyard” 
coming in May, 1873. So that, although 
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45 men were killed by this explosion, 
and many more most likely maimed for 
life, no one was responsibleforit. TheAd- 
miralty cannot say who is responsible for 
it—at least, we have yet to hear it. Now, 
this shows the folly of dealing with 
large establishments by petty instruc- 
tions. These special instructions for 
moving these valves are sufficient in or- 
dinary cases, when a vessel is sent to 
Portsmouth and is tried almost imme- 
diately afterwards. The valves are taken 
out, and then there is no doubt that 
they will move freely in their seats; 
but the Zhunderer was three years and 
more before she was tried on. the mile. 
When she went to Portsmouth, her 
valves were taken out and measured and 
weighed, and if she had gone then on 
the measured mile, no doubt they would 
have acted freely, and I believe there 
would not have been any accident. But 
she was, as I say, three years without 
having been tried; and, therefore, cer- 
tainly one valve had not been moved, 
and posssibly the other had not. But I 
not only think there is fault in the Ad- 
miralty in not having made better ar- 
rangements for the moving of these 
valves, but I think considerable blame 
attaches to them for not having ordered 
an inquiry subsequently. The mode in 
which the inquiry was conducted was 
certainly not such as to justify any great 
confidence in the result. The coroner 
who presided at the inquest was the 
same gentleman who presided when the 
Alberta ran down the Mistletoe. He 
was the Admiralty Agent then, and he 
was the Admiralty Agent at the time of 
the inquest on the bodies of the men 
killed by the explosion on board the 
Thunderer. He required some one to 
assist him, and he selected Mr. Laving- 
ton Fletcher. This gentleman was paid 
out of the funds of the Home Office. 
Mr. Bramwell, a civil engineer, appeared 
on behalf of the Admiralty. I say ‘‘on 
behalf of the Admiralty” because, al- 
though he was first introduced as an in- 
dependent witness, it was subsequently 
found that he was retained by the Ad- 
miralty and paid by the Admiralty, and 
therefore acted in the relation of counsel 
to his client. Well, there were five gen- 
tlemen named by the Admiralty to in- 
vestigate the cause of this explosion, 
and there were five gentlemen named by 
the contractors; and Mr. Bramwell and 
his assistant were added to this Com- 
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mittee. Therefore, there were 12 per- 
sons engaged in investigating the causes 
of the explosion, and seven of them were 
named by the Admiralty. Mr. Bramwell 
appeared before the jury to give the 
jury the result of their investigation ; 
and I think the First Lord admitted, 
when he answered my Question a few 
days since, that Mr. Bramwell had pro- 
fessed to give the result of this investi- 
gation—that he spoke the sentiments of 
the gentlemen who had investigated the 
cause of the disaster. Well, the jury on 
this came to their verdict. They were 
of opinion—they had a right to be so 
—that there was no difference of view 
among the scientific men who had made 
these investigations. For the counsel 
for the Admiralty said Mr. Bramwell 
laid before the jury the results of the 
investigation. Mr. Bramwell’s evidence 
occupied three days, and he spoke gene- 
rally about machinery, and about the 
machinery of the Zhunderer in particular. 
The pith of his remarks was that the 
valves stuck in consequence of the con- 
traction of the metal seats. Nobody 
was called upon after Mr. Bramwell to 
give evidence except the assistant of 
Mr. Bramwell, and a member of the 
Admiralty Boiler Committee. The other 
witnesses were not called. The jury 
then, believing that the 12 gentlemen 
of the Committee were all of one opi- 
nion, and having no contrary opinion 
before them, came to their verdict that 
the valves stuck because of the contrac- 
tion of their metal seats. But, two or 
three days after the jury gave their 
verdict, a letter appeared in The Times 
signed bytwo of these gentlemen, Messrs. 
Bourne and Hide, stating that they dif- 
fered from the view that Mr. Bramwell 
had put before the jury. Well, it may 
be said that this was after the result; 
but then there is evidence to show that 
before the verdict was given the persons 
responsible for conducting the inquiry 
knew that there was a difference of 
opinion amongst the Committee; for, in 
the written Report of the Assessor, Mr. 
Lavington Fletcher, it is said— 


“Mr. Bourne has suggested that the exces- 
sive pressure in the boiler may have been due 
not so much to the valves being bound fast in 
their seats by adhesion asto being blocked down 
in the following way :—He concludes from the 
marks on the valve spindles that one of the 
spindles was broken prior to the explosion, and 
that that getting out of place may have jammed 
down its own valve, and at the same time the 
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weights upon it may have so fouled those upon 
the other spindle as to have kept the other 
valve from rising also. In this way he thinks 
both valves became locked fast. On this point 
it may be well for Mr. Bourne to make his own 
statement.” 

Now, this Report was in the hands of 
the coroner before the jury gave their 
verdict. Mr. Bourne was never called, 
and the Report of Mr. Fletcher was 
never laid before the jury. Therefore I 
say that the Admiralty ought, in my 
opinion, to have ordered another inquiry, 
to ascertain what was really the cause of 
the valves sticking. Mr. Bramwell said 
the valves might stick from the bend- 
ing of the spindle; therefore, even Mr. 
Bramwell’s evidence goes to prove that 
Mr. Bourne was possibly right. But, 
be that as it may, Mr. Bourne ought to 
have been called before the jury gave 
their verdict, and as this was not done 
the Admiralty must bear the responsi- 
bility of having been aware of these 
facts and yet having ordered no inquiry. 
I believe if the First Lord had been act- 
ing alone as a Secretary of State, he 
would have ordered another inquiry. I 
feel convinced of this—that men acting 
in a body very often do what they would 
not do individually. Well, now, the 
reasons given for defending this system 
have been two. It has been said that 
the shipbuilding work and the repairing 
work in our naval yards do not constitute 
one-half of the work done in the dock- 
yards, or perhaps more than one-third. 
I may dispose of that simply by quoting 
the number of men there are employed 
in shipbuilding and repairing in our fac- 
tories and yards. I find that in 1874-5 
—I have no more recent statement— 
the First Lord, in moving the Navy 
Estimates, gave full details as to the 
different classes of men employed in the 
different yards, and the sum total was 
11,388 in building and repairing and 
factory work, and 2,912 in other work. 
Therefore, I assume there are four times 
the number of men employed in ship- 
building that there are in other work. 
Another reason given why naval officers 
should be at the head of our ship- 
building yards is this—that they know 
more about the fitting of ships. Well, 
if it is necessary to have a naval efficer 
at the head of a dockyard because he 
knows more about the fitting of ships, 
it is somewhat singular that the Admi- 
ralty should put over all the naval yards 
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the fitting of ships. I believe there are 
men in this House who have built iron- 
clads for foreign Governments, and have 
done it without the assistance of naval 
officers. From an Instruction issued in 
1875, I find that the Superintendent’ is 
to take care that ‘‘all orders issued by 
our authority relative to the mode of 
dealing with the fitting of ships be 
strictly complied with.” I apprehend 
that there are the most precise directions 
as to the fitting of ships, as well as to 
the other duties; but whatever other 
duty there is to transact in the Admi- 
ralty shipbuilding yards, it must be 
small and petty compared with that of 
building and repairing. It is no use 
trying to disguise the fact that the sys- 
tem has been devised by naval officers 
and got up by naval officers in the in- 
terests of their own particular class— 
not of the Service, but of a few eminent 
and distinguished naval officers. Well, 
but perhaps the First Lord may say— 
‘This is all mere reasoning. Let us 
look at the results—see how the Navy is 
managed.’ I am content to abide by 
that test ; I would ask whether the Ser- 
vice, in its wide sense, comprising all 
that belongs to it, is contented? Are 
the officers contented? Are the seamen 
contented ? It was only last year that 
my hon. Friend the Member for Read- 
ing (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) brought forward 
a Motion with regard to the great num- 
ber of desertions, showing how much 
they were increasing. Are the Marines 
contented? There was a Motion last 
year by another hon. Member (Mr. 8. 
Lloyd) showing that the Marines were 
exceedingly dissatisfied, and I do not 
think their position has been improved 
since. Are the Engineers contented? I 
leave that question to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Pembroke (Mr. Reed), 
who I believe will second my Motion. 
Is there a single class under the Admi- 
ralty Administration of which you can 
fairly say it is contented? And then, 
when we come to our ships, are they 
efficient ? I am sorry to say I shall be 
obliged to trouble the House with rather 
a long list of breakdowns. I see that 
the First Lord smiles. It has been said 
before that he generally takes a very 
genial view of almost everything, and I 
have no doubt he may do so on this 
occasion. I have spoken of the Van- 


guard, and I have said a few words 
about the Zhunderer; but I will now 
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take a few of the disasters, or ‘ mis- 
haps,” as they are called, that have 
occurred during the last 16 months, and 
to these I pray the First Lord’s atten- 
tion. In November, 1875, the Jron Duke 
almost sank on her trial trip because 
her sluice valves were wrongly marked. 
In January, 1876, the Assistance nearly 
sank at sea, having a large hole in her 
hull, till then unnoticed. [Mr. Hunt: 
Where?] I quote from Zhe Examiner 
of September 30th, and The Broad Arrow 
of November 11th. The First Lord 
will find the particulars in those two 
papers. Well, about the same time the 
Rover broke down on her trial trip; and 
in March, 1876, the Valorous broke down 
on leaving port. [Mr. Hunr: March, 
1876?] In March, 1876, the Valorous 
broke down, so it is said. The Opal 
has been in constant trouble from failure 
of engines. She had a narrow escape 
from the Monarch’s ram, was once ashore 
at Ascension, twice ashore in the Straits 
of Magellan, and is still unreliable after 
repairs at Valparaiso. That I quote 
from The Broad Arrow of the 16th Octo- 
ber, and Zhe Times of February 27th, 
1877. In June, 1876, the Hydra ex- 
ploded a boiler, killing one engineer, 
and injuring several others; and in 
July, while at full speed, her engines 
were totally disabled. From June, 1876, 
to January, 1877, the Shah was detained 
by constant failures of machinery ; from 
July to February the Alexandra was 
useless from similar causes. In August, 
1876, the Orontes, with new machinery, 
broke down; she was repaired, and in 
October her crank shaft was found 
cracked. She was sent to the East with 
troops in this state; and last week 
(February 27th) news was received that 
she is detained at Singapore from defects 
in machinery. She should have left on 
January 25th, but is now delayed in- 
definitely. In August, 1876, the Boadicea 
broke down on her trial trip, and had 
to be towed back to port. In September, 
1876, the Danaé was commissioned, and 
has been useless ever since. Her boilers 
primed, her engineers were ‘ fairly 
beaten,”’ the crew were ordered to the 
Torquoise. The Torguoise also broke 
down, and the crew went to barracks, and 
the Danaé into dock. In November, 
1876, the Favourite, having dangerous 
boilers, was towed round from Scotland 
by the Malta; both broke down, and 
other help had to be sent. In Decem- 
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ber, 1876, the Jnvincible, when about to 
be re-commissioned, was found with all 
four cylinders cracked beyond repair. 
Well, then, we find that in six months 
there have been eight ships disabled 
—the Hydra, the Shah, the Thun- 
derer, the Alexandra, the Boadicea, the 
Invincible, the Danaé, and the Shan- 
non. In February The Times re- 

orted on one day 11 vessels broken 
own from defects of machinery, of 
which 11 only 4 have been mentioned 
in my list. Now, this is a long cata- 
logue of disasters, but I could add many 
more; and I have no doubt the First 
Lord would say they are some of them 
very trifling cases. No doubt they are; 
but, at the same time, it is very serious 
that six or eight of our first-class iron- 
clads should be incapacitated during a 
year of peace. AndI think what makes 
it so painful is that there is no necessity 
for all these breakdowns and all these 
mishaps. The ordinary care and skill 
which are displayed in many of our pri- 
vate establishments, if they were equalled 
in the Admiralty Department, would 
prevent a great portion of this, if not the 
whole. The First Lord, I think, will 
scarcely say it was impossible to make 
arrangements which would have pre- 
vented these people from cutting holes 
in the Vanguard ; or that it was impos- 
sible to make arrangements by which 
the valves of the Thunderer could have 
been moved ; and many other matters of 
this sort. I very much doubt whether 
he will say it was absolutely necessary 
to appoint an Admiral to command the 
Reserve Squadron who had never been 
at sea, with the exception of a few 
months, for 16 years, and had never 
commanded an iron-clad in his life. All 
this, I think, should call his attention 
to the state of our Navy now. So many 
breakdowns, I may be allowed to ob- 
serve, form a very striking contrast to 
the state of things some 60 or 70 years 
ago. I read two very able articles on 
the subject about six months ago, one 
in Fraser’s Magazine and the other in 
The Quarterly Review. At that time, as 
they said, the word “ collision” was not 
in our seamen’s vocabulary, and people 
went to bed quietly and comfortably, 
feeling assured that the Navy of Eng- 
land they might rest upon with perfect 
security. Then we could rely upon our 
ships to blockade the enemy’s ports, even 
with an inferior force, being off those ports 
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for months together in stormy weather, 
never being driven ashore, and never 
driven away so that the vessels of the 
enemy could pass out. How different is 
the state of the Navy now! We do 
not take up a newspaper without seeing 
that some ship of Hie Majesty’s Navy 
has been disabled. The First Lord 
might perhaps say that, with refer- 
ence to the comparison with 60 or 70 
years ago, we now have steam, and 
that it ismore difficult to manage. Just 
look at what some of our steamship 
companies can do. I remember read- 
ing at the close of last year an address 
given by the chairman of the Peninsu- 
lar and Oriental Company, in which he 
said that they had, I think, some 65 
steamships of 21,000 horse power; that 
those ships had traversed during the 
last 12 months 1,650,000 miles without 
loss of life, without any accident worth 
naming, and with an entire immunity 
from maritime disaster. The chairman 
further went on to say that no dispas- 
sionate person could say this was the 
result of chance. It was due to the ex- 
cellent system of ship management. 
There was an article some time since in 
The Times with regard to the Cunard 
Company. They had 49 ships, and in 
12 months they conveyed 80,000 persons, 
passengers and crews, between England 
and America alone; and during the 50 
years the Company had been established 
they had only injured bodily two per- 
sons on board their ships, and the juries 
acquitted the Company of blame in both 
cases. Zhe Times, which gave this state- 
ment, went on to say—‘‘ This is some- 
times described as luck, but no per- 
son and no firm is ever continuously 
lucky for 50 years.”” Would that the 
Admiralty could say the same as these 
great steamship companies! Now, it 
sometimes is easy to point out a fault, 
but it is not quite so easy to say what 
the remedy should be. But in this case 
I do not think there is any difficulty in 
making the remedy clear. There is no 
very high order of statesmanship re- 
quired in the office of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. He has not, like the 
Foreign Secretary, to deal with very 
difficult questions of diplomacy. All we 
want of the First Lord is that we shall 
have a powerful Fleet ; and I would say 
that in order to obtain this we should 
do away with the Board of Admiralty, 
where the responsibility is frittered 
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away by being divided amongst five 
Lords; and let us have one head. The 
evil is clear of having a Controller 
and Superintendents of Dockyards who 
are ignorazt of their business. The re- 
medy is equally clear in having men of 
skill and experience in their stead. The 
evil is that of trying to manage large 
business establishments by written in- 
structions, by telegrams, by letters. In- 
stead of these let us have each dockyard 
complete in itself, under a skilful and 
experienced manager. Then—and not 
until then—shall we have a Navy we 
can depend upon, and ships that we can 
send anywhere to do what we require of 
them. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, he rose to 
second the Motion of the hon. Member, 
although he was not able entirely to 
concur in many of the remarks which his 
hon. Friend had made. He proposed to 
base the fabric of the observations which 
he intended to offer on this subject upon 
one fact, and that fact was the altered 
condition of the British Navy at the 
present time from what it had been in 
the past. On Saturday last the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War had said at the Royal United 
Service Institution that— 


“When, we read, as we did the other day, of 
the Alexandra going to sea with 35 engines on 
board, I say that it makes me feel perfectly be- 
wildered. Iam sure that noman could properly 
take part in the management of a ship like that 
without being possessed of an amount of scientific 
knowledge which must be gained not only by 
the study of works bearing on the subject, but 
must also be fortified by actual and considerable 
experience. We shall have to educate ourselves 
for that, and not only for that, but you will 
have to go to your Engineers for works of which 
you have now no conception.” 


Those observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War would form the key-note of the 
remarks which he himself now proposed 
to address tothe House. Iron-clad ships 
differed from the old ships which com- 
posed the Navy in almost every par- 
ticular. These vessels were not only 
built of different material, but were sub- 
divided into a large number of compart- 
ments — larger, probably, than many 
persons supposed. In some of our vessels 
there were more than 200 compartments. 
All these compartments were furnished 
with valves and contrivances to separate 
them from each other, all of which had to 
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be made familiar to the minds of the offi- 
cers entrusted with the charge of the ship. 
Then, again, the methods of pumping, 
upon which the safety of a ship often 
depended, were very complicated, and 
the steam engines on board were not 
only, as he had indicated, numerous, 
but demanded on the part of those who 
were responsible on board an intimate 
knowledge of their character and mode 
of application. The armaments of the 
ships were also extremely different from 
what the armaments of our vessels used 
tobe. A great deal of machinery was re- 
quired to work the guns in these ships. 
All that being so, the question which he 
invited the House to consider was this— 
had the great change which had occurred 
in the constitution of our Naval Service 
been fully realized and acted upon by 
those who had been entrusted with its 
management? For himself, he did not 
think that that change had been suffi- 
ciently recognized and acted upon; and 
the consequence had been that the Navy 
of this country was not now in anything 
like the satisfactory condition in which 
it might have been if various causes, 
some of them traditional and all of them 
associated with the rules of the Service, 
had not stood in the way. That the 
altered state of things had not been 
sufficiently recognized he would now 
show by one or two facts. And, in the 
first place, he desired to refer to the 
position of the Admiralty Office at this 
moment. In doing so he must make a 
momentary allusion to the Navy Esti- 
mates for the present year, which had 
been placed in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers, though he did not think those 
Estimates differed materially from the 
Estimates of last year in reference to the 
point he was about to mention. In 
those Estimates they would find that 
the total provision which the right hon. 
Gentleman made within the walls of the 
office at Whitehall for the control and 
management of the Royal Navy was the 
appointment of one Engineer officer at 
£900 a-year salary. But if he should 
be told he had excluded out-door officers, 
who ought properly to be considered as 
upon the Staff, he would extend his 
figures and say £3,000 a-year was the 
total outlay for Engineer officers within 
the walls of the Admiralty. While they 
found that one Engineer officer had the 
control of the whole machinery of the 
Royal Navy at a salary of £900 a-year, 
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they would find there were seven ad- 
mirals at salaries amounting to £13,300 
a-year to manage naval affairs. The 
inference he drew from that was, that it 
was a idle for hon. Members to 
complain that the machinery of the Ad- 
miralty was badly designed, badly con- 
structed, and badly managed, because 
no one could seriously suppose that one 
officer, with a salary of £900 a-year, could 
exercise the control that was required. 
The difference between £18,300 for the 
seven admirals and the £900 for the one 
Engineer officer was so great that he 
thought it would strike the House with 
considerable force. He did not wish in 
the least degree to imply that there were 
too many admirals, or that they were 
paid too much. But his argument was, 
that if they required £13,300 for ad- 
mirals'within the walls of the Office, they 
required more than £900 for an Engineer 
officer to take charge of the machinery. 
If they passed from Whitehall and went 
on board the ships, what was the state 
of things they found there? He would 
take first the officers, and he would 
select for the purpose of his argument 
two ships now in commission, the Vew- 
castle and the Devastation. The Newcastle 
was a wooden frigate, with one set of 
engines to propel her, and with the 
ordinary full rig and spread of canvas. 
The Devastation was a ship without a mast 
or sail, and wasasunlike shipsof theolden 
times as any construction man could con- 
trive, teeming with machinery and me- 
chanical appliances, all of which required 
to be understood. Let them refer to the 
Neweastie and the Devastation in The Navy 
List, and they would find their officers 
exactly the same in every respect. There 
were no more officers on the one than on 
the other, except that on the Devastation 
they had two or three more of the lower 
class of Engineers. Under these circum- 
stances, he contended that the present 
system of officering their ships did not 
reflect the altered condition of the times 
in which they were living. But were 
things any better when they proceeded 
to examine the manning of their ships ? 
He recollected that many years ago the 
Duke of Somerset, the then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, had spoken to him of 
the necessity there was of training a class 
of men for service on board our iron- 
clads. The views of the noble Duke, 


however, had not been carried into effect, 
and the result was, as appeared from a 
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statement in a newspaper during the past 
week, that a number of carpenters from 
Chatham Dockyard had been obliged to 
be sent on board the Alexandra as part 
of her crew because there were no regu- 
larly trained men to fulfil the duties they 
would be called upon to discharge. In 
the machinery department it was just the 
same. The Admiralty could not, ‘and 
did not, provide the engine-room arti- 
ficers which were necessary for the care 
of the engines. All these deficiencies 
arose from the fact that the Navy was 
managed by a system of routine which 
did not compel Ministers and Execu- 
tive officers to open their eyes to the 
age in which we lived. There was 
another branch of Admiralty adminis- 
tration the unsatisfactory condition of 
which was equally striking — namely, 
that which related to the education and 
training of our Naval officers. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not said 
a word as to the education which our 
Naval officers should undergo in order 
to fit them to take charge of our iron-clad 
fleet. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) 
perceived the necessity of taking some 
steps in this direction, and in 1869 he 
appointed a Committee to draw up a 
scheme for their education. The Com- 
mittee appointed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, from its constitution, 
was not in the least degree capable of 
giving practical advice to the Admiralty 
upon the subject. 

Mr. CHILDERS explained that that 
Committee had only to deal with the edu- 
cation of the naval cadets of 13 years 
of age. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, that they were, 
at all events, to be taken into the Navy. 
The right hon. Gentleman afterwards 
appointed a Committee which had not to 
deal with the education of boys of 13, 
but with the higher education of Naval 
officers ; and here he must remark that 
he trusted that what he was now saying 
would not be taken as an undue criticism 
of what had taken place, but rather as a 
suggestion for the future. He main- 
tained that the Committee to which he 
had just referred did not comprise one 
individual at all competent, looking at 
his antecedents, to direct the mind of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty as to 
the proper course of study which our 
Naval officers should-pursue. The same 
kind of things was still going on at the 
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present time. Theright hon. Gentleman 
the present First Lord had he thought, 
very properly, determined to build a 
College where naval cadets should be 
educated. It was necessary that part of 
their education should be devoted to 
their becoming acquainted with the ma- 
chines with which they would have here- 
after to deal. The right hon. Gentle- 
man appointed a Committee with re- 
ference to the College; but he never said 
a word about this at all, with the single 
exception that the last of the points to 
which he drew attention was that the Col- 
lege should, if convenient, be in proximity 
to a naval port. From the proposed site 
at Mount Boon the cadets would have 
to go to Devonport to become prac- 
tically acquainted with the immense ma- 
chine they were in future to command. 
Could any change for the better be ex- 
pected under the existing organization 
of the Admiralty? The Managing Board 
of the British Navy now consisted of 
two Members of the House and three 
admirals. That, he contended, was not 
sufficient, and showed that the altered 
circumstances of the new Service had not 
been properly considered. It was not 
impossible that he might be told that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty was a 
supreme Minister. If that were so, the 
Warrant under which the Board of Admi- 
ralty was constituted was a fiction and a 
sham; and if it were not so, then he 
objected to the First Lord having Col- 
leagues who had no opportunity of dis- 
charging duties they were expected to 
perform. He had himself realized the 
difficulty in this matter. During the 
time that he held the office of Chief 
Constructor of the Navy, the times in 
which he came into personal contact with 
the First Lord on questions of the con- 
struction of ships were extremely rare. 
In his post he always felt a considerable 
distance from the fountain of power and 
responsibility. They had been told, in 
previous discussions on this matter, that 
the management of the Dockyards had 
been found to work very well, and he 
had no doubt the Admiral Superin- 
tendent of any one of these establishments 
would, with perfect innocence, express 
his surprise on being told that everything 
was not going on well. Of course, the 
mechanical officers of a Dockyard did 
not complain to the very person who 
was the embodiment of their grievances. 
The remedy for this state of things was 
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very simple, and it was embodied in the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. They had 
no desire to interfere with the details of 
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the Naval Service. What they wanted 
was some one sitting on the Treas 

Bench who should be responsible to the 
House when any great mishap occurred, 
and who when any succession of dis- 
graceful mishaps occurred, should be 
asked to resign his post in favour of 
some one else. He might have assist- 
ants from the various branches of the 
Naval Service to advise him. There 
shonld be a Secretary of State for the 
Navy, who should have, in the first place, 
a Parliamentary officer connected with 
him. Then he should have an admiral 
responsible to him for the good condi- 
tion and satisfactory performance of the 
entire commissioned Navy. He should 
have another responsible to him for the 
whole of the Naval Reserves. He 
should have another officer responsible 
for the whole construction and manage- 
ment of the ships and engines, and 
another who should be responsible for 
the finances. This would not deprive 
the Naval Minister of the power of as- 
sembling his officers and consulting them 
when occasion should arise. So strongly 
did he feel on this subject that he 
was convinced that responsibility for 
the construction of the Navy there was 
none—that it was a gross absurdity to 
speak of it. There was absolutely no 
one who if a ship were designed ever so 
badly was responsible for the fact, or 
who, if an engine were ever so defective, 
could be held responsible. With what 
conscience could they go to the Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy and tell him that 
he was responsible, when a naval officer 
had been put over his head ? Would he 
not very naturally say—‘‘Give me the 
prestige of the office if you seek to give me 
its responsibility.” Ifthey had a Secre- 
tary of State, with a number of skilled 
advisers—heads of departments—they 
would not have to complain of the 
absence of responsibility. The present 
condition of things was extremely un- 
satisfactory. His hon. Friend had de- 
tailed a number of accidents which had 
occurred ; but he was thankful to say he 
did not think it necessary to his argu- 
ment to rely on those accidents. He 
took them to be the ordinary growth of 
the existing system, and if the House 
remained content with the Board of 
Admiralty, which could not manage be- 
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cause it did not know intimately of what 
the Navy consisted, they must expect 
such disasters. He did not desire that 
they should make any sudden or violent 
change in the way of forcing mecha- 
nical officers into the position of great 
eminence. There was this difficulty in 
the way of doing so—that there was but 
a small supply of such officers, and that 
was the defence the Admiralty set up. 
But that small supply was one of his 
greatest accusations against the Admi- 
ralty. In the Estimates the House 
would see the large amount that was to 
be expended in the building of vessels 
whose construction must be perfectly 
mysterious and inexplicable to those who 
were not thoroughly and practically 
acquainted with them. If it was worth 
while to build such vessels, surely it was 
the duty of the Admiralty to provide 
qualified men to work them both in peace 
and war? The House should remember 
that they were in a position of transition. 
He did not state those views by way of 
finding fault. His object was, if he 
could, to arouse the Government to a 
sense of the actual position in which this 
vitally important matter now stood. It 
was perfectly discreditable to us to allow 
naval officers to remain ignorant of the 
duties they would have to perform. He 
remembered on one occasion having a 
carpenter appointed to an iron-clad, and 


who became acquainted with the duties | 


which would be required of him in such 
a ship; but he was invalided the night 
before she sailed, and his successor was 
a man who had never seen an iron-clad 
before. Such things were discreditable, 
and must end in grave difficulties if the 
evil was not remedied. He did not 
know whether his hon. Friend intended 
to divide on his Motion. Probably he 
might think the House was not altogether 
prepared to vote on the large proposi- 
tions contained in the Resolution, and be 
content with the discussion of the ques- 
tions they involved; but if his hon. 
Friend went to a division he would think 
it his duty to go into the Lobby with him. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord would distinguish himself by 
taking the lead in the reforms that were 
necessary. : 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That this House, in order to remedy certain 
defects in the Administration of the Admiraity, 
recommends the Government to take into con- 
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sideration the propriety of administering that 
Department by means of a Secretary of State : 

“That this House further recommends the 
Government to take into consideration the ad- 
vantage of appointing to the offices of Con- 
troller of the Navy and Superintendents of 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards persons who possess 
practical knowledge of the duties they have to 
discharge ; and of altering the rule which limits 
their tenure of office to a fixed term.”—(Mr. 
Seely.) 


Cartamn PIM asked permission of 
the House to withdraw a Motion which 
he had on the Paper, as an Amend- 
ment to Mr. Seely’s Motion, to leave 
out all the words after the word 
‘<That,”’ and in lieu thereof to insert the 
words— 

‘*Before recommending the Government to 
make any change in the administration of the 
Admiralty, or in the appointments to the offices 
of Controller of the Navy and Superintendents 
of Her Majesty’s Dockyards, it is desirable that 
a Select Committee be appointed to inquire fully 
into the present Admiralty organization and its 
system of departmental and general administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Navy, as well as into 
the actual condition of the Navy and Maritime 
resources of the Country, to ascertain how far 
they meet the requirements of the Empire; and 
also into the administrative arrangements made 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty to insure 
the efficiency of the Naval Service, upon which 
depends the welfare and safety of the King- 
dom.” 


Mr. D. JENKINS said, the House 
had a right to expect that everything 
possible should be done to avoid disas- 
ters at sea, a great portion of which were 
attributable to the want of ordinary skill 
in the navigation of our ships at sea. 
The loss of the Vanguard and of many 
other vessels was to be attributed to that 
cause. One great cause of this want of 
knowledge was the fact that junior naval 
officers did not spend more than one- 
third of their time at sea, and the same 
observation applied to those who were 
higher in command. They could not 
expect young officers to perform their 
duties in a satisfactory manner unless 
they had continuous practice at sea. If 
he remembered aright, one of the offi- 
cers who was examined as to the cause 
of the loss of the Vanguard stated in 
his evidence that out of the three 
years he had held his commission of 
lieutenant he had only spent 14 or 15 
months at sea. It was unfair to expect 
of officers so circumstanced that skill and 
judgment which it was necessary they 
should possess and which they could not 
attain unless they were given the means 
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of acquiring a thorough acquaintance 
with the duties of their Profession. He 
could not altogether agree with the ob- 
servations made by the hon. Member for 
Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) as to the 
ignorance of naval officers in respect of 
the construction of their ships. He did 
not think they were so ignorant as the 
hon. Member supposed. Certainly, offi- 
cers of the Mercantile Marine were not. 
Again, much had been said with regard 
to the duties of Engineer officers. Well, 
he had commanded steamships himself, 
and knew what those duties were. They 
were onerous and responsible, no doubt ; 
but he maintained that the responsibility 
of those officers was nothing compared 
with that of the commander or the lieu- 
tenant of a ship. A greater amount of 
responsibility rested on the shoulders of 
the two able seamen who kept a look-out 
on a dark night. In fact, the responsi- 
bility of those on deck was greater than 
of those in the engine-room. There was 
a kind of freemasonry about engineers. 
They thought that no one knew any- 
thing about marine engines but them- 
selves. He should, however, be sorry to 
think that naval officers were ignorant 
of the working of marine engines. Be- 
fore he took command of a steam vessel 
he had mastered the details of marine 
engines and passed a voluntary examina- 
tion on the subject, and he could not 
believe that the commanders of ships of 
war were unacquainted with the working 
of marine engines. What was required 
was an alteration of the system to which 
he had alluded, of allowing officers to 
remain for such long periods on shore, 
for he believed that a great number of 
such: accidents as they had heard of 
could be avoided if officers had the ad- 
vantage of continuous sea service. He 
was of opinion, too, that ships while 
cruising, as the Vanguard was when she 
was run into, should be provided with 
experienced coasting pilots, from whom 
the senior officers could obtain assistance 
and the junior officers instruction. The 
accident to the Vanguard would, he be- 
lieved, have never occurred if each ship 
of the Squadron had had an experienced 
pilot on board. Perhaps we could be 
less concerned about gunboats than 
iron-clads; but with an iron-clad worth 
about £500,000 every precaution ought 
to be taken to insure safety. If the hon. 
Member went to a division he should be 
happy to support him. 
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Mr. BENTINCK said, he had endea- 
voured on former occasions to induce the 
House to act on the opinion he had long 
entertained, that the great cause of the 
misfortunes which occurred in the con- 
duct of the business of the Admiralty 
was the wrong construction of the Board 
and the faulty practice of placing at the 
head of it a civilian who could not under- 
stand the duties of his office. He did 
not disparage the great abilities of many 
of the First Lords, but he regretted that 
their talents were not employed more 
beneficially for their country. A First 
Lord was not in his position long enough 
to acquire the necessary knowledge for 
the discharge of his duties. An anomaly 
so glaring and absurd did not admit of 
argument and it must come to an end. 
He believed that the loss of the Vanguard 
might be traced to the civilian govern- 
ment of the Admiralty, and also that the 
other casualties which had occurred about 
the same time were attributed to that 
cause. With respect to the proposition 
that there should be a Parliamentary 
authority, as a Secretary of State, he 
thought that would be an improvement 
on the present system; but if such au- 
thority should be appointed, there ought 
to be a stringent provision that he 
should never go near the Admiralty, 
and should be a medium of communica- 
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House of Commons, and not interfere in 
any manner with the conduct of the 
Navy, otherwise the present evils would 
be perpetuated and such appointment 
would do more harm than good. He 
believed his views were shared by a 
majority of the House, and would have 
been adopted long ago if it had not been 
for the reluctance of the two front 
Benches to give up the patronage con- 
nected with the Admiralty. The struggle 
between the civilian and the nautical 
element was seen in the design and con- 
struction of ships, which were not of the 
class we required. We had not three 
ships that were capable of making a 
voyage round the world under sail and 
reserving their coal for an emergency ; 
indeed, some of them had no masts and 
were mere floating batteries, propelled by 
steam, and unmanageable without it. 
We had too many Devastations and too 
few Newcastles ; and we required more 
of the nautical element in the Admiralty 
to devise the kind of ship that could be 
properly handled under canvas, and that 
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would be a useful vessel, adapted to 
meet the requirements of the British 
Navy. He trusted they would receive 
some assurance from the Government 
that these points would receive more at- 
tention in the future. Several large 
Committees had been appointed to con- 
sider this subject, of more than one of 
which he had been a Member, and every 
one of those Committees had recom- 
mended that the constitution of the 
Board of Admiralty should be re-con- 
sidered. Until, however, the time came 
when the country took more interest in 
the condition and administration of the 
British Navy, the evils of which his hon. 
Friend the Member for Lincoln (Mr. 
Seely) complained were likely to be per- 
petuated. 

Mr. BAXTER must admit that he 
took very little interest in the first part 
of his hon. Friend’s Resolution. He 
had never seen the importance of this 
Board question, and he cared very little 
whether the Minister at the head of the 
Admiralty was called a First Lord or a 
Secretary of State. He must have a 
certain number of advisers, both naval 
and civilian, and it was immaterial whe- 
ther they were called a Board or not. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Pem- 
broke (Mr. E. J. Reed) had given them 
a sketch of what he considered the 
proper method of carrying on the busi- 
ness of the Admiralty, and according to 
him the present mode was either a sham 
or something worse; but from his own 
experience as Secretary to the Admiralty 
he could say that the business meetings 
of the heads of departments were more 
frequent now than ever they had been 
before ; and he considered it due to the 
right hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) and the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty during his time to bear his testi- 
mony to the good working of the Board. 
He agreed with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Pembroke that for the fu- 
ture it would be desirable that the 
mechanical genius of the country should 
be better represented on the Board of 
Admiralty, or in Whitehall, whether the 
Admiralty business was conducted by 
Board or not. He could not get up any 
enthusiasm for the first part of the Re- 
solution of his hon. Friend. It had 
reference to a mere matter of nomencla- 
ture; and if the question before the 
House had merely been whether the 
First Lord should be called a Secretary 
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of State he should not have taken part 
in the discussion. He, however, was 
anxious to say a few words, as he felt 
strongly, upon the other part of the Re- 
solution of the hon. Member for Lincoln. 
That was a very different matter, and to 
his mind was the chief of all the diffi- 
culties in the administration of the Ad- 
miralty, because it went to the very root 
of the sources of that dissatisfaction and 
discontent with dockyard management 
which existed in the minds of the people 
of this country. The fact was notorious 
that no matter what Government was in 
office, whether they were Conservatives 
or Liberals, mistakes of a most wonder- 
ful nature, of a most startling character, 
had been constantly made in the Royal 
Dockyards—mistakes which he agreed 
with his hon. Friend would be consi- 
dered amazing in connection with a pri- 
vate trade. They had all known of 
vessels of a most powerful character, 
costing enormous sums of money, being 
found defective on the occasion of their 
trial trips. They all knew that a great 
number of their ships had been disco- 
vered to require very serious repair 
after they had been a comparatively 
short time at sea. They all knew that 
men-of-war were sent to sea out of the 
Royal Dockyards which, although not 
very old, were found to be unseaworthy ; 
and he ventured to say that in the his- 
tory of steam navigation there had been 
no such accident, lamentable as it was 
in its loss of life and discreditable as it 
was to some persons, as that which oc- 
curred on board Her Majesty’s ship 
Thunderer. He himself had seen, whilst 
he had held office, many things at the 
dockyards in the administration and 
working of the yards which had pro- 
duced a very unpleasant impression upon 
his mind, although he did not think it 
would serve any good purpose to reca- 
pitulate them now. This was not the 
fault of individuals, but the fault of the 
system, to which he believed the latter 
part of the Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lincoln would apply the proper 
remedy. He had never before said a 
single word on this subject; but he 
wanted now to state that, having care- 
fully read and listened to what had been 
written and said upon it, and after some 
experience at the Admiralty, he was 
never more thoroughly convinced of any- 
thing in his life than that the work of 
the Royal Dockyards would never be 
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properly done, unless, in the words of 
the Resolution of his hon. Friend, per- 
sons were appointed, not as subordinates, 
but as Superintendents, ‘‘ who possessed 
a practical knowledge of the duties they 
had to discharge.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. BAXTER, in continuation, said, 
he was surprised that any hon. Member 
should have moved that the House be 
counted when such an important subject 
was under discussion, as he must have 
known that there were many more than 
40 Members present in and about the 
House ; besides, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not yet spoken upon the sub- 
ject. He was about to state, when 
interrupted, that there was a large 
amount of opposition, jealousy, discon- 
tent, and bad feeling existing between 
the naval officers who superintended the 
dockyards and the civilians there, which 
was positively detrimental to Her Ma- 
jesty’s service. That jealousy and ill- 
feeling might not be very apparent to 
casual observers and visitors, but he 
knew that it existed, and his hon. 
Friend’s observations on this part of the 
subject were not a whit too strong. He 
was opposed to the principle of reward- 
ing good service, either on the sea or in 
the field, and whether rendered by offi- 
cers or men, by sailors or soldiers, by 
giving them appointments which were 
not very much in their line. It would 
be greatly to the benefit of the Service 
if officers whom it was thought desirable 
to reward were offered a grant of money 
instead of being appointed to positions 
they were not fitted for. Not one naval 
officer in 20 appointed to take charge of 
the dockyards knew anything about the 
building or repairing of ships, although 
those men thought it necessary to inter- 
fere in such matters. He firmly be- 
lieved that the presence and position of 
those officers in the dockyards had a 
deterrent effect in preventing men of 
higher standing and knowledge as master 
shipwrights from entering the public 
service. Each of those yards should be 
regarded as a great manufacturing esta- 
blishment, over which there should be a 
manager who understood not one branch, 
but all branches of his business. But 
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altogether. It was highly important 
and necessary that there should be naval 
advice, and there was nothing that he 
saw to prevent a Commander-in-Chief of 
a station, or where there was no Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Admiralty, from 
appointing an assessor to assist the supe- 
rintendent of the yard. He admitted 
that at the outset it would be difficult to 
get gentlemen of sufficient standing to 
occupy posts such as those of superin- 
tendents; but he was satisfied that the 
proposal of his hon. Friend ought to 
have a fair trial, because he had never 
met with a man of business who tho- 
roughly understood the working of a 
great manufacturing establishment and 
who had also seen what went on in a 
dockyard who did not entirely disapprove 
of the present system. Besides, the 
second part of the Motion offered the 
most practical suggestions to the House 
which had been before them for a consi- 
derable time. Before sitting down he 
desired to say a few words in conse- 
quence of some observations which had 
been made in the course of that debate. 
The hon. Member for West Norfolk 
(Mr. Bentinck) said that there were only 
three serviceable ships, according to his 
notion, in the British Navy; and the 
Mover and Seconder of that Motion had 
naturally dwelt on the defects of the 
present system. Now, he admitted that 
that system had many serious defects, 
and that night they had been discussing 
one of the principal of them ; but, never- 
theless, he did not wish it to go abroad 
that the Navy of this country was really 
inefficient. He was glad that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Captain Pim) 
who had given Notice of an Amendment 
had not ventured to press it upon the 
House. They did not want any more 
Committees on that matter. Although 
he did not approve all that had been 
said or done by the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty, he believed that the 
administration of the Navy was abso- 
lutely safe in his hands, just as it had 
been quite safe in the hands of previous 
First Lords who had been attacked for 
their administration. And at this mo- 
ment, notwithstanding all the criticism 
they had heard in that House and read 
in the newspapers, he was perfectly con- 
vinced that the Fleet of this country was 
superior to the Fleet not only of any 
other Power which could be brought 
against it, but of any combined Powers 
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which were likely to unite against us. 
He often thought it very impolitic and 
very unpatriotic for Gentlemen to dwell 
altogether on the faults of the present 
system and on the deficiencies of the 
Navy, without at the same time admit- 
ting that ours was the most powerful 
Fleet which he believed the world had 
ever seen. He would ask the House to 
deal with practical defects. One had 
been pointed out and was before them, 
and the hon. Member for Pembroke 
(Mr. E. J. Reed) had referred to some 
others, and he (Mr. Baxter) hoped they 
would be discussed at greater length at 
a future time. It was the duty of every 
Member of the House, and especially of 
the Opposition, to criticize the naval 
policy of the Government; but he depre- 
cated saying or doing anything which 
would cause an unnecessary panic at 
home and produce a very false impres- 
sion abroad. He would be happy to 
support the Resolution. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON thought that 
his hon. Friend who had moved that 
the government of the Admiralty should 
be placed in the hands of a Secretary of 
State had been fighting with shadows 
rather than with realities, as so far as 
he knew—and he had now had some four 
years’ experience—his right hon. Friend 
the First Lord held the same position at 
the Admiralty as the Secretary of State 
for War did at the War Office. It might 
be said that the responsibility of his 
right hon. Friend was shared by the 
Naval and Civil Lords and by himself; 
but he denied that assertion, maintain- 
ing, on the contrary, that his right hon. 
Friend was the organ of the Board of 
Admiralty and entirely responsible for 
its administration. The hon. Member 
had quoted a long list of disasters, or 
rather mishaps, to Her Majesty’s ships, 
some of which were not authentic, while 
others, unfortunately, were authentic, 
and he had said that they were owing 
to the bad method of administration. 
There was, however, a missing link in 
the hon. Member’s argument, because 
he did not show that those disasters 
were due to the fact that there was a 
First Lord, together with Naval and 
other Lords of the Admiralty. As to 
the disaster to the Vanguard, the hon. 
Gentleman alleged that the reason why 
Admiral Tarleton had not been tried by 
court-martial was because he was an 
old member of the Board. Now, he 
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denied that that fact had really had 
anything to do with it. The reason 
why Admiral Tarleton had not been 
tried by court-martial was because the 
whole question of the loss of the Van- 
guard was of course referred to the 
Admiralty, and carefully considered by 
the First Lord and by three Naval 
Lords whose business it was to consider 
all cases of that kind; and they arrived 
at a judgment to the effect that Admiral 
Tarleton was not toblame. He believed 
that was a perfectly impartial judgment, 
and, having arrived at it, they were 
bound to act upon it. The Minute was 
agreed to by every member of the Board. 
They had two of the best officers in the 
Service, two of the best admirals, and 
one of the best, if not the best, captain in 
the Service, and a man thoroughly con- 
versant with the conduct of iron-clads 
at sea. The fact of Admiral Tarleton 
being a former member of the Board 
did not weigh a feather’s weight with 
any of those who gave that perfectly 
impartial judgment. The hon. Member 
had said that the Jron Duke was nearly 
lost. No doubt the valves of the Jron 
Duke were wrongly marked, but the 
ship was not nearly lost, and he could 
not see how any change in the Ad- 
miralty could have prevented the wrong 
marking of those valves; and he would 
take the opportunity of warning the 
hon. Member against too implicitly be- 
lieving in the reports of the naval cor- 
respondents of newspapers, who picked 
up their information as they could and 
who were apt to give a certain amount 
of colouring to their facts. Those 
reports, at all events, ought not to be 
made the basis of discussion in the 
House until they had been thoroughly 
sifted. Very often the slightest acci- 
dents were magnified into naval disas- 
ters. In the case of the Assistance, so 
far as he knew, there had been no com- 
plaint, while in the case of the Pallas 
there had been a slight accident, which 
had been immediately placarded as 
‘‘ Another disaster to one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships.” He was sorry to say 
that in the cases of the Opal and the 
Hydra there was reason for complaint. 
The latter was a case of pure mismanage- 
ment, for which those responsible had 
been punished sufficiently by the Admi- 
ralty. As to the Shah, her engines un- 
fortunately had been very unsatisfac- 
tory; there was no question about it. 
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engines. They were ordered from a 
firm which unfortunately went into 
liquidation, and the business was taken 
over by another firm. The consequence 
was that the engines were not finished 
as they ought to have been, and it was 
only recently that they had been got to 
work at all satisfactorily. Such a case 
as that was not the result of bad work 
on the part of the Admiralty, though he 
did not say that the Admiralty was not 
responsible for it. Engines were ordered 
of private firms which were reputed to 
be the best in the world; they were or- 
dered after tenders had been received 
and fully considered, and he was not 
aware what more could be done. Un- 
fortunately it was a much more difficult 
thing to engine a man-of-war than an 
ordinary merchant vessel, owing to va- 
rious considerations which had to be 
taken into account, and that was pro- 
bably the reason why breakdowns some- 
times occurred in the Navy. The case 
of the Orontes was a remarkable one. 
She was a troopship, which, having been 
too short, was lengthened by her original 
builders, the Messrs. Laird, of Birken- 
head, and so lengthened proved to be a 
great success. Unfortunately her en- 
gines were unsatisfactory, but they were 
made by one of the best firms in the 
world, who were most desirous to give 
satisfaction ; and he just mentioned this 
fact as a proof of the difficulty which 
was sometimes experienced in such cases. 
The Danaé was also a special case. Her 
boilers were of new construction, and 
they were ordered by the late Govern- 
ment, and it was then found that they 
would not work, and the present Go- 
vernment had had toreplacethem. The 
engines of the Turquoise and other new 
ships had also been very unsatisfactory. 
The Admiralty ordered them from the 
best firms in the world, and he could 
not see, whether if the Admiralty were 
administered by a Secretary of State, a 
naval officer, or anyone else, they could 
have done more to secure proper engines. 
So much for the accidents which had 
happened in the Navy. He now came 
to the second part of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement. The first observation 


he had to make on that subject was that 
the hon. Gentleman seemed to have a 
very erroneous impression as to the 
position in the Service of the Surveyor 
of Dockyards. Instead of being a sort of 
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superintendent of dockyards, as the hon. 
Gentleman apparently believed, that offi- 
cer might be described as the ‘‘ eyes of 
the Controller.”” His duty was to see 
that the work was going on satisfactorily, 
but he had no control over the dock- 
yards whatever. The great complaint 
of the hon. Member seemed to be that 
the Controller should be a naval officer ; 
but he did not say from what class he 
would have him selected. The Con- 
troller’s duty was to advise the Board, 
after consultation with his own subor- 
dinates, as to the general work of the 
dockyards, and he quite admitted that a 
gentleman in that position ought to have 
great and varied experience. On looking 
back, however, to the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Goschen) in 
1873, he found there a very complete 
answer to the objections which had been 
made to the present Controller of the 
Navy. He himself would only add 
that the present Controller of the Navy 
was a man of very considerable ex- 
perience: in the management of dock- 
yards, and that he did not believe it 
would be possible to find either a civilian 
or a naval officer who could better fill the 
position. The right hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter) contended that 
the superintendents of dockyards ought 
to be civilians, and that each dockyard 
ought to be conducted on an independent 
footing. He wished to ask the right 
hon. Member, in that case, what he pro- 
posed to do with the Purchase Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty. If it were kept 
up and supplied the dockyards it would 
do away toa considerable extent with the 
power of the manager of the dockyards. 
If, on the other hand, the superinten- 
dents purchased each for his own dock- 
yard one would be pitted against the 
other, for whatever they did they could 
not make the managers of dockyards 
independent in the same sense as the 
masters or owners of great private manu- 
facturing establishments. The result 
would be entire confusion. There was 
another objection to what had been pro- 
posed to the House, and that was the 
vast increase of salaries that would have 
to be given to these managers, which 
would cause a considerable addition to 
the Navy Estimates. They could not 
get good men at a less salary than 
£2,000 a-year. This, he granted, was an 
objection which would not have much 
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weight if it was certain there would be 
a great advantage in having civilian 
managers; but he contended that the 
superintendents at present did their work 
very well. They were men who had had 
a large and varied experience of naval 
affairs, which, if they were men of sense, 
could hardly fail to qualify them for 
their position, and he doubted the pos- 
sibility of getting civilian managers who 
would perform the duties so satisfactorily 
as the majority of the superintendents 
did. There might, of course, occasion- 
ally be a superintendent who did not 
attend properly to his work, but that 
might equally happen if they had civilian 
managers, and where it did happen there 
was the advantage in the case of the 
nayal superintendents that, as they did 
notremain permanently inthe yards, there 
was a good chance of getting rid of the 
inefficient officer. The hon. Member for 
Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) had dwelt a 
good deal on the weakness of the En- 
gineer Department of the Admiralty. 
He quite agreed with him in thinking it 
was at present too weak. Something 
had been done to remedy that state of 
things, but whether anything more 
would be done he could not tell. The 
duties of the Department were very im- 
portant; it had to examine the specifi- 
cations and to see that the subordinates 
in the yards were doing their duty, and 
its present strength was, he thought, in- 
adequate for that work. With regard 
to the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Pembroke on the subject of the educa- 
tion of naval officers, he agreed in 
thinking that there ought to be greater 
opportunities open to them than at pre- 
sent for studying the whole question of 
steam as applied to Her Majesty’s ships ; 
but he did not think it would be found 
practicable to give prominence to that 
matter in the early stages of the boys’ 
training. He would not trouble the 
House with any further remarks. He 
had sought to show in brief that if the 
office of First Lord of the Admiralty 
were abolished to-morrow and that of a 
Secretary of State substituted, it would 
make no practical difference in Admiralty 
administration ; that the office of Con- 
troller was held by a person who had a 
practical knowledge of the duties con- 
nected with it; and, lastly, that it was 
expedient that superintendents of the 
yards should remain, as at present, 
naval officers. 
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Mr. GOURLEY said, there was no 
spending Department of the State which, 
in his opinion, required more careful 
supervision than the Admiralty. He did 
not, however, entirely agree in the Re- 
solution moved by the hon. Member for 
Lincoln (Mr. Seely), but he should go 
into the Lobby with him if he pressed it 
toa division. He thought the system 
prescribed by the Admiralty for the 
sailing of our vessels—namely, that the 
ships should follow at three cables’ 
length from each other—was the main 
cause of the loss of the Vanguard. He 
hoped the system would be altered, 
otherwise similar accidents during fogs 
might be expected. He denied that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty was now as 
much responsible for the management 
of the Fleet as he ought to be, for there 
was this difference between him and the 
Secretary of State for War—that he had 
the opportunity, if he chose, to evade sole 
responsibility, and cast a share of it 
upon the other Members of the Board. 
It would be politic on the part of the 
Government to make the First Lord as 
responsible to the House and the country 
as the Secretary of State for War now 
was. Reform was needed in regard 
to the manning of the Navy. At the 
close of the Crimean War in 1859 this 
country had 927 ships, and the number 
of men and boys required for their man- 
agement was 46,000, exactly the same 
number we had now for working 248 
ships. He should like to know how the 
Admiralty disposed of so many men at 
present with so small a number of ships. 
He also complained of the expenditure 
of £100,000 a-year for police to look 
after the dockyards, and suggested that 
blue-jackets might be employed in their 
stead. A more careful control was re- 
quired over the Dockyard expenditure, 
particularly with regard to repairs of 
ships, upon which money was wasted in 
some instances. He urged the Admi- 
ralty to take measures to secure the 
thorough training of naval officers in 
the management and mancuvring of 
our steam fleet; and he suggested the 
establishment of local Naval Colleges at 
all our principal seaports, where poor 
parents might obtain for their boys a 
naval education at less expense than was 
now incurred in sending them to Green- 
wich or some other of the existing 
schools. Our transport system was 
worked expensively, and the vessels 
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employed in that service took double the 
number of men that merchant ships of a 
similar tonnage carried. In conclusion 
the hon. Member expressed a hope that 
these necessary reforms in the several 
branches of the Department would be 
effected by the Admiralty. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, the paragraph 
in the Motion which set forth that— 


‘‘This House recommends the Govern- 
ment to take into consideration the advan- 
tages of appointing to the offices of Controller 
of the Navy and Superintendents of Her 
Majesty’s Dockyards persons who possess prac- 
tical knowledge of the duties they have to dis- 
charge”’ 


was atruism. The difficulty was to con- 
fine oneself to within those narrow limits 
which would enable one to follow the 
discussion which had been raised by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Lincoln. 
He did not think that the disagreeable 
incidents and mishaps in the Navy re- 
ferred to by his hon. Friend justified the 
conclusions he had drawn from them. 
One of those incidents was the breaking 
down on her trial trip of the Alexandra, 
which he had no hesitation in saying 
was one of the finest ships in the Fleet. 
It was assumed that the breakdown 
arose from a flaw in a crank-pin of the 
engine, and a careful examination was 
made to ascertain whether such a defect 
existed. He was informed that the con- 
tractor, in whose hands the engine still 
was, removed all doubt on the question 
by voluntarily offering to remove the 
suspected crank-pin and put in another. 
After this had been removed there 
was no defect whatever in the machinery 
of the vessel. As a rule, he believed 
that the engines in the Navy were very 
successful. It was quite the exception 
when one found anything seriously 
wrong with them, and that was one of 
the strong reasons why he would draw 
the attention of the House to what he 
conceived to lie at the root of the cure 
of that evil in the matter which the hon. 
Member for Lincoln had put forward 
with regard to ships. If we were to in- 
troduce—if we could introduce into the 
Navy, with regard to ships, the same 
plan of operations which we had with 
respect to machinery, we should find 
different results. But the difference 
between the two cases was this. With 
respect to machinery, the Admiralty, as 
arule, trusted to the character of the firms 
who had made marine engineering their 
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speciality during their lives. These 
parties themselves designed the en- 
gines, and every alteration in them by 
what previous experience had taught 
them in arriving at the perfection to 
which those engines had attained. But 
with regard to ships the case was dif- 
ferent. With the view of pushing 
competition to its extreme limit, the 
Admiralty had recourse to theoretical 
designers. He did not want to say any- 
thing disparaging of these designers ; 
he entertained a very high opinion of 
the Chief Constructor of the Navy ; but, 
whoever he might be, he could not pro- 
duce such satisfactory results as if, in- 
stead of relying upon one man, the Ad- 
miralty could avail itself of the outside 
information that was to be obtained 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land from persons who had devoted 
their lives to the subject. While, in his 
opinion, the Controller of the Navy 
ought not to be looked to for the designs 
of ships, he ought to be able to lay 
down the general principles upon which 
the designers should act, and therefore 
he should be an experienced naval 
officer. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Childers), when First Lord, thought 
the right thing was to make the Con- 
troller a Member of the Board. It 
appeared to him, however, that this 
step was a serious mistake. In his 
present position the Controller had to 
justify all he did before the Board 
—a tribunal higher than himself; but 
the position would be different, if he 
were merely called upon in a conver- 
sational manner, and with the spe- 
cial knowledge he possessed, to jus- 
tify his acts before Colleagues of equal 
authority. With reference to the Dock- 
yards, he held that the hon. Member for 
Lincoln was right thus far—that the cen- 
tralization which existed at Whitehall 
was a bad thing, and that decentraliza- 
tion should take place to a certain ex- 
tent, so that each Dockyard should be 
made to constitute an independent manu- 
factory. With regard to the proposal 
to substitute a Secretary of State for the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, he could 
not see what advantage could be gained 
by such a change. The question of 
engines was not the weak point in 
our naval system, but the complica- 
tions and variations in the types of 
our ships. We might with advantage 
in this respect follow: the example of 
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some Continental nations, and make our 
ships a greater repetition of one an- 
other, separating ourselves from theore- 
tical designers, and putting ourselves 
into the hands of men who had made 
the building of such ships the study of 
their lives. 

Captain PRICE held the opinion he 
had expressed last year, that the First 
Lord should, if possible, be a naval offi- 
cer; but, like the last speaker, he did 
not see what advantage would be gained 
by merely substituting a Secretary of 
State in his place. The hon. Member 
for Pembroke (Mr. EK. J. Reed), who so 
ably seconded the hon. Member for Lin- 
coln (Mr. Seely), had, during the Recess, 
prepared us for this Resolution. The 
hon. Member came down to the House 
and delivered a sort of sequel to the 
letters he had so lavishly laid before the 
the country in the columns of Zhe Times. 
He was glad, however, to see that cer- 
tain remarks which the hon. Member 
had made in those letters and which had 
given great offence to naval officers had 
been entirely eliminated from his speech 
to-night. But there was one respect in 
which neither the speech of the hon. 
Member for Lincoln nor that of the hon. 
Member for Pembroke was a sequel to 
the letters that had been published, and 
that was that they had really brought 
the matter to-night to no practical con- 
clusion. Neither of those hon. Gentlemen 
had hinted who ought really to be the 
superintendents of our naval yards. 
They attempted to give reasons why 
naval officers should not be, but not to 
show who should. Did the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lincoln contend that the superin- 
tendents should be taken from the Con- 
structor’s department? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Pembroke seemed to prefer that 
they shonld be taken from the heads of 
the mechanical department. But a naval 
constructor, though possessing great 
knowledge of everything that went on 
in the dockyards, might not be capable 
of superintending the engineering de- 
partment, nor an engineer of superin- 
tending the shipwrights. He did not 
intend to say that naval officers, except 
in very few cases, had any special know- 
ledge of shipbuilding; but he would 
remind both hon. Members that it was 
not altogether unheard of that naval 
officers had that special knowledge. 
Had the hon. Members never heard of 
Admiral Symonds, of Sir Baldwin Wal- 
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ker, and other naval officers, who had 
designed such vessels as the Phaeton and 
the Narcissus, of each of which it might 
be said— 


*¢ She walked the waters like a thing 
of life.” 
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Then there were other things, such as 
rigging and masting, which naval offi- 
cers were particularly fitted to attend to. 
Every gun carriage on board a man-of- 
war was either the invention or adapted 
from the invention of a naval officer. 
The steering apparatus, too, a matter 
which required a great deal of thought 
to work out, was chiefly invented or per- 
fected by naval officers; and, in some 
cases, the machinery of ships, if not in- 
vented, had been improved by them. 
The general fitting out of the ship and 
the stowage of the weights were essen- 
tial matters, which a naval officer would 
know how to deal with better than a 
constructor or engineer. A great deal 
had been said about patronage; but 
where a naval officer was superintendent 
he had no patronage whatever to dis- 
tribute among his own particular class, 
which would not be the case where a 
civilian held the office. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Lincoln had talked of the fre- 
quent disasters to Her Majesty’s Navy 
and compared naval officers invidiously 
with officers of the Merchant Service. 
The hon. Member had spoken of a fleet 
of 43 merchant ships, to which there had 
been only two accidents all the time they 
were employed. But did the 43 mer- 
chant ships sail together—were they 
employed about the mouths of harbours 
and off stormy coasts? Nothing of the 
kind. They made single voyages from 
one post to another in a stated time. 
There was an entire difference between 
the two cases. Every one of those ships 
was equipped in the best manner for 
making a particular voyage; while in 
the Navy they had not to make passages 
from one place to another, but to do cer- 
tain duties, and many ships were most 
difficult to handle. He had been ina 
ship built by the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke, called the Penelope. It was one 
of the most useful ships of her day, but 
of such extraordinary construction, being 
without keel, that it was impossible to 
keep her in her station unless one screw 
was kept going. 

Mr. E. J. REED rose to explain that 
the Penelope was an exceptional vessel, 
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built with extremely light draft of water 
for particular service. : 

Captain PRICE repeated that the 
Penelope was an excellent ship for cer- 
tain purposes, but it was very difficult 
to manage, and when any accident oc- 
curred to such ships hon. Members came 
down to that House and said that naval 
officers could not manage our ships as 
they ought todo. And when the lead- 
ing journal adopted such a doctrine, as 
it did on the 21st of January last, saying 
that naval superintendents of dockyards 
were officers who wished to qualify for 
better appointments, playing at business, 
and that their profit was the loss and 
injury of the country, he must take the 
opportunity of saying that such state- 
ments were utterly unfounded. One of 
the best points in this debate was made 
by the hon. Member for Pembroke when 
he spoke about the position of the engi- 
neers. He quite agreed in all the hon. 
Member had said, and he was glad to 
observe, by reference to the Naval Esti- 
mates, that they were about to receive, 
at all events, an increase of pay, if not 
also an improvement in their position. 
He was glad this subject had been 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Lincoln, and while he agreed with 
some of his remarks, he could not vote 
for the Motion. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
quite prepared to concede much to the 
statements made in reply to the hon. 
Member for Lincoln with regard to the 
long list of naval mishaps which had 
occurred during the last 18 months; but, 
making every allowance for individual 
cases, he thought it must be admitted 
that there was a residuum of very 
serious fact which fully justified the 
serious attention of the House. He 
quite admitted that in particular cases 
they might push responsibility too far. 
The Admiralty was served by innumer- 
able agents in every part of the world, 
and they could not eliminate human 
error in every case. What, however, 
the House and the country had a right 
to expect was that when cases of disaster 
occurred, the Admiralty should do their 
best to press home responsibility to as- 
certain causes and, as far as possible, to 
profit by what had occurred and en- 
deavour to prevent its recurrence. Hav- 
ing looked at the cases as they had oc- 
curred from time to time, he did not 
think that the action of the Admiralty 
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had been altogether satisfactory. He 
thought that, on the whole, there had 
been an absence of firmness and vigour in 
pressing home responsibility upon those 
who ought to have borne it. In the case 
of the Vanguard, for instance, they did 
not probe the disaster that had occurred 
to the bottom, nor did they press home 
responsibility in the way they might 
have been expected todo. They were 
very hard on a young lieutenant who 
had only served a few months, and 
passed over with slight notice much more 
serious offenders. Again, in the collision 
between the Alberta and the Mistletoe, 
the general impression was, that the case 
had not been sufficiently investigated. 
Mr. Hunr: There was a vote upon it 
in this House.| Yes, but the sense of 
the House was not only to be gathered 
from the votes of Members; the drift of 
the discussion was entirely in the opposite 
direction, and showed that there was a 
strong feeling among Members that there 
was a disposition at the Admiralty to hush 
up the matter rather than probe it to the 
bottom. It was true that in the case of 
the Thunderer there had been an inquest, 
and various facts had been elicited, but 
there had been no official inquiry since, 
and we were at the present moment 
quite ignorant of the cause of the disas- 
ter. In looking back upon all the cases, 
there had been in dealing with them a 
want of vigour and firmness such as 
would be likely to make them an ex- 
ample to the Navy and prevent their 
recurrence for the future. As to the 
first part of the Motion—namely, that 
relating to the constitution of the Board 
of Admiralty, he was disposed to agree 
with the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
that the hon. Member for Lincoln 
was rather fighting a shadow, and 
he thought that after what had been 
said by hon. Members his hon. Friend 
would come to the conclusion that that 
was not really the most important part 
of his Motion. In 1869 his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) practically upset the whole 
constitution of the Board and re-estab- 
lished it upon a new basis. He laid 
down that each member of the Board 
should be responsible for his own indivi- 
dual work, and that the First Lord 
should be responsible to the House and 
the country for the conduct of naval 
affairs, and could not relieve himself of 
it by shifting it upon his Board, Since 
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1869 the Board was not an executive 
body ; it existed really as a consultative 
body to which the First Lord referred 
for advice from time to time in a formal 
or informal way, very much as the Secre- 
tary of State for War consulted the heads 
of various military departments. The real 
oe, rors rested with the First Lord, 
and each Member of the Board was re- 
sponsible to him for his special branch 
of work. If his hon. Friend divided 
the House on that part of his Motion, he 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) must vote against 
him. As to the second part of the 
Motion—namely, that relating to the 
position of the Controller, as far as he 
understood his hon. Friend the Member 
for Lincoln his main objection to the 
position of the Controllor was that he 
was a naval man, and he thought his 
hon. Friend said there was a fixed rule 
at the Admiralty that the Controller 
should be a naval man. He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) did not believe that there was 
any such fixed rule, and it was perfectly 
competent to the Board if a vacancy 
should occur, to appoint, if they thought 
fit, a civilian. When the present Con- 
troller was appointed by his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Goschen), the matter was 
well considered, and it was felt that 
there was no man better qualified for 
the post than Admiral Stewart. As to 
the third point, the constitution of the 
dockyards, he was disposed to agree 
very much with what had fallen from 
his hon. Friend the Member for Lincoln. 
He must, however, in the first place, 
point out that the position of Controller 
differed on very material points from 
that of the naval superintendents of the 
dockyards. The Controller of the Navy 
was really responsible in a very high 
degree for all the work that was done in 
his department; whereas the naval 
superintendents, as far as he understood, 
were not responsible for the work that 
was done in the dockyards. If he was 
rightly informed, the position of the 
naval superintendents was this — they 
were practically mere superintendents, 
and not real managers of the dockyards 
in any true sense of the term. They were 
the mere vehicles by which instructions 
were sent by the Admiralty to the con- 
structors in the dockyards. In 1869 his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Ponte- 
fract introduced tentatively a process 
under which naval superintendents would 
become real managers of the manufac- 
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turing establishments in the dock- 
yards. That plan was carried out ten- 
tatively in two or three dockyards 
where his right hon. Friend was able to 
find persons qualified to accept that 
oes ; but he believed that his right hon. 

riend was not able to carry it out in 
all the dockyards. He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) believed it would have been wise 
to have carried out that plan to its legiti- 
mate conclusion. But the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty, as soon as he 
entered into office, seemed to be desirous 
of restoring the state of things that ex- 
isted under the old system. He main- 
tained that while it was desirable that 
we should have naval superintendents 
at the dockyards, it was requisite that 
we should build up gradually an effec- 
tive civilian control over those establish- 
ments ; otherwise the most serious re- 
sults might be anticipated. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Pembroke had 
raised the question of the general posi- 
tion of the constructors and the en- 
gineers in the dockyards as compared 
with that of the naval officers ; and with 
much that had been said on that point 
he essentially agreed. He thought it 
would be most advantageous to the Ser- 
vice and to the working of the yards if 
the general status, not only of the en- 
gineers, but of the constructors, were 
raised, because then we should get men 
of ability and technical knowledge to fill 
those posts. On this point we might 
take a useful lesson from the French 
system. Some three years ago he had 
visited Cherbourg, and had minutely in- 
vestigated the system at present in force 
in the French dockyards, and he found 
that the first striking difference between 
the English and French systems was 
that under the latter there was no dis- 
tinction between the constructors and 
the engineers, who formed part of one 
special class, each officer of which could 
undertake the work either of constructor 
or of engineer. The second point of 
difference was that in the French dock- 
yards these officers occupied a much 
higher status than they did among our- 
selves, and were men of considerable 
attainments, having been educated in 
the National Ecole Polytechnique, and 
having been selected for their posts by 
competitive examination. Thus, this 
branch of the service was in great re- 
pute, it was well paid and its members 
took high rank as compared with naval 
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officers. Thus, the head of the Construc- 
tors’ Department in each dockyardranked 
next after an Admiral, both in pay and 
in general status. There was this further 
distinction between the two systems— 
that in France the head of each Con- 
structors’ Department took the supreme 
command of all the manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the dockyard. The 
naval element in the dockyard was re- 
presented by the Préfet Maritime, the 
equivalent of our Port Admiral, who, 
however, exercised no control over the 
manufacturing branches of the estab- 
lishment. Another point worthy of no- 
tice was that the French squadrons were 
always accompanied by one of these 
constructors, whose duty it was to su- 
pervise the condition of the ships and to 
keep the Minister of Marine informed 
on that subject ; and that a similar offi- 
cer was almost always to be found in 
the English dockyards, taking count of 
what took place in them, and reporting 
to the Minister. The result of all these 
distinctions to which he had referred 
was that, as a class, the French con- 
structors and engineers were infinitely 
superior to ours, and it would be a 
great advantage to our naval service if 
we could advance in the same direction. 
He ventured to hope that before the de- 
bate was concluded the House would 
hear from the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty that he had not committed himself 
to the system of naval superintendents 
and the nominal management of the 
dockyards as now carried on, but that 
he was prepared to take a step in the 
direction indicated by the hon. Member 
for Lincoln. 

Apmirat Sirk WILLIAM EDMON- 
STONE protested in the strongest man- 
ner against the proposal to puta civilian 
at the head of our Royal Dockyards. 
His experience of a dockyard told him 
that if a naval officer had not had the 
control there would have been universal 
confusion ; a civilian would be an ano- 
maly. He thought that a Secretary of 
State and his underlings would be the 
same as the present Board. The hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
had cited the example of France; but 
he should like to know what would be 
said in that country if it were proposed 
to place the French dockyards under. a 
civilian management ? 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, he could 
unhesitatingly affirm that the Orders in 
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under those orders his power was 
supreme ; and that he was wholly, solely, 
and exclusively responsible to the House. 
With reference to the Board of Admi- 
ralty it had been, he thought, admitted 
by the House on several occasions that 
it was a right and proper thing for a 
civilian to be the First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; and in what way could a 
civilian learn the necessary professional 
details unless he had the assistance, as 
counsellors, of Naval Lords? The object 
of the First Lord was to get the advan- 
tage not only of the wisest judgment, 
but also the most recent experience. It 
had been said that the Lords of the 
Admiralty were sometimes changed ; but 
it seemed to him that that, instead of 
being a disadvantage, was of the greatest 
possible advantage to the Board of 
Admiralty itself and to the country at 
large. A permanent Board would be 
useless after a few years. Things were 
continually changing in the Navy. Ships 
were changing, discipline was changing, 
motive power was changing, our mode 
of attack and defence was changing. In 
10 years half the men who entered the 
Navy left it; and not only the men, 
but opinion, was changing. For that 
reason men were required at the Admi- 
ralty who would make the First Lord 
conversant with the most recent expe- 
riences in the Service. As to the power 
which the First Lord had of choosing 
his coadjutors, he held that it was ne- 
cessary the right hon. Gentleman should 
possess that power, in order that he 
might have confidence in the naval 
officers, and that matters might proceed 
pleasantly. It did not follow that be- 
cause the First Lord had this power the 
coadjutors whom he selected were chosen 
wholly and solely for political reasons. 
For instance, Sir Alexander Milne, who 
was at the Board for 18 years—he (Sir 
Massey Lopes) had known him all his 
life, yet he did not know his politics. 
There was also the case of Sir Sidney 
Dacres. It had been urged that the 
Controller was not qualified because he 
had no knowledge of the practical duties 
ofa dockyard. But he would remind the 
House that that officer was assisted by a 
committee of five naval architects and 
two engineers. These gentlemen were 
permanent officers and civilians, and the 
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Controller always advised the Board as 
to the type, design, qualities, and pro- 
perties that a man of war should possess; 
therefore he must be a naval man, and 
have much nautical experience. The 
naval ordnance and stores were also 
‘under the Controller, for it was necessary 
that all three departments should work 
together, as if they did not there would 
be endless confusion and delay. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Pembroke 
(Mr. E. J. Reed) had advocated that 
there should be a civilian to assist the 
Controller in the dockyards; but he (Sir 
# Massey Lopes) thought the House would 
* admit that that would establish a dual 
government and divided authority which 
would leave no responsibility at all. 
They were told again that naval men 
were selected not for their experience of 
dockyard management, but from their 
professional knowledge ; but in answer 
to that remark he could point to no 
better instance than the present Con- 
troller, who had been Superintendent 
at Chatham for five years, and who had 
afterwards held the same position at 
Devonport and Portsmouth. They had 
been told also that the Superintendents 
ought to be civilians, as at present they 
had no practical knowledge of their 
duties, and they were too frequently 
changed. He could only say that ship- 
building was a very small portion of the 
work done in dockyards. The Superin- 
tendent was a sort of link between the 
service afloat and the service ashore. 
No civilian could exercise the same sort 
of influence which naval men did. Some- 
thing had been said with regard to 
foreign yards, but in all these there 
was a naval Superintendent. Moreover, 
when any foreign Government had a 
ship of war built in this country they 
did not send over a civilian, but they 
always sent over a naval officer. [Mr. 
E. J. Reep: No, no!] He could only 
say that that was the result of his expe- 
rience. As to the charge that the Su- 
perintendents of dockyards were too 
frequently changed, he thought there 
was some foundation for that. That was 
the weak point. If instead of the Super- 
intendents being liable to removal after 
a short time, by promotion or any other 
cause, they could be appointed for a 
period beyond five years he believed 
it would be a great improvement. 
His right hon. Friend the First Lord 
had felt that difficulty, and had taken 
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action upon it in a recent case at 
Chatham Dockyard, by obtaining an 
Order in Council to enable them to retain 
the officer after his promotion. He con- 
fessed he should like to see that system 
extended. He should be the last man 
to protest against any just criticism of 
our naval administration. He thought 
all must feel that our natural greatness 
and prosperity depended upon our marine 
supremacy. He felt, however, that 
organic changes in the naval adminis- 
tration were very dangerous and detri- 
mental to the public service. He did 
not doubt that there were many defects, 
and that improvements could and should 
be made. He did not blame the hon. 
Gentleman for bringing forward a Motion 
which had led to so much useful discus- 
sion, but he thought the House would 
agree that he had not made out a case 
in its favour. 

Mr. WHALLEY expressed his sym- 
pathy with the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman in regard to the calamities 
which had occurred during his adminis- 
tration. He thought the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Lincoln was well worthy 
discussion, in that it had produced, and 
would probably cause to be continued, a 
useful discussion without producing any 
of the organic changes in the adminis- 
tration of the Navy which some hon. 
Members seemed to fear. He compli- 
mented the right hon. Gentleman on the 
attention he had paid to questions apart 
from the ordinary routine of the admi- 
nistration of the Navy, and he expressed 
an opinion that the appointment of a 
Secretary of State would ensure still 
greater attention to such matters in 
future. The system of Naval Artillery 
Volunteers had been established under 
the right hon. Gentleman’s auspices, and 
training ships and other kindred matters, 
upon which it was usually very difficult 
to make any impression on the Board of 
Admiralty by outside influence, had re- 
ceived great attention at his hands. The 
hon. Gentleman strongly urged the fur- 
ther development of the Volunteer system 
in the Navy, and he suggested that 
the fleet of pleasure yachts might in 
some way be utilized in connection with 
volunteering. 

Mr. HUNT, who rose after a con- 
siderable pause, said: I waited, Sir, in 
the hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Goschen) would have risen 
to offer some observations to the House ; 
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but as he has not thought proper to do 
so, I think before we divide—if we are 
to divide—the House would probably 
like to hear one or two observations 
from me. The hon. Member for Lincoln 
(Mr. Seely) has put me in a great diffi- 
culty, because he has virtually made it 
necessary for me to make two speeches. 
First of all, I have to reply to his Mo- 
tion, and next I have to reply to his 
speech. If I reply to his Motion, I 
shall say very little in answer to his 
speech ; and if I reply to his speech, 
I shall say very little in answer to 
his Motion. The hon. Gentleman has, 
in the course of the last few days, 
changed the form of his Motion no 
less than three times. He first pro- 
posed it in the shape in which he sub- 
mitted it to the House in the year 1873. 
Then, about three or four days ago, he 
made some little alteration in its form, 
leaving the substance very much the 
same as it had been. To-day, however, 
at the eleventh hour, we have a new 
version, in which the hon. Member pro- 
poses two distinct Resolutions. I gather 
from that fact that the hon. Gentleman 
found a little difficulty as to the support 
he hoped to obtain; that he found his 
original Motion would meet with little 
support; and that he divided it into two 
heads in the hope that one of them, at 
least, would find favour with the House. 
But, in spite of all these alterations, I 
do not think the hon. Gentleman has 
made the right alteration. Looking at 
his speech, rather than his Motion, my 
view is that his Motion ought to have 
been one of want of confidence in the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. I have a 
very old English prejudice in favour of 
coming up to a scratch; and I cannot 
help saying that if the hon. Member 
intended to have made an attack upon 
me, I should have preferred he had 
made it in the shape of the Motion I 
have suggested. Sir, the Motion of the 
hon. Member is an attack upon a system, 
while his speech is an attack upon me. 
I was quite prepared to meet him on 
either ground; but his speech and his 
Motion render it necessary that I should 
meet him on both grounds, and I am 
here to do it. The hon. Member 
began his speech very much as he did 
in 1873, and spoke of the great defects 
in the constitution of the Board of Ad- 
miralty. He complains that the Admi- 
ralty is governed by a First Lord and a 
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Board, instead of by a Secretary of 
State. Well, that topic has been touched 
upon by many hon. Members who have 
addressed the House; and very few have 
—I do not believe that a single Member 
has — given any countenance to that 
part of the Motion. I will therefore only 
remind the hon. Member of the opinion 
given by Sir James Graham when ex- 
amined before a Committee of the House 
in 1861. Sir James Graham said that 
the House must not only look to the 
patents under which the Board of Ad- 
miralty was constituted, but also to the 
usage and custom of the Admiralty in 
order to understand what the Board 
really was and how it did its work. The 
authority of the First Lord was, he said, 
paramount, and unless that were the 
case the system would not work. With, 
however, the personal and individual 
responsibility of the First Lord well 
established the system worked in the 
way which Parliament and the country 
expected. Everyone who has been at 
the Admiralty since 1861 has been of 
the same opinion—that the authority of 
the First Lord is paramount—and that 
is the reason why the system works well. 
The officers who form the Board remem- 
ber that the First Lord is responsible to 
Parliament, and that is the reason why 
they are willing to give way to him on 
many points that may arise. I will ask 
the hon. Member for Lincoln whether 
he has ever known any First Lord seek 
to shelter himself under the Board? 
There are two right hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite Bench who have served the 
office of First Lord, and will he say that 
they have ever sheltered themselves 
under the Board—will he say that I 
have ever done so? Has not the re- 
sponsibility of the First Lord always 
been fully avowed by himself — and 
has not this House always looked 
to him as responsible? If so, why 
do you want a change? You may 
alter his designation—you may call him 
a Secretary of State or a First Lord, or a 
President, if you will, but you will virtu- 
ally have the samething as you have now. 
But in all you will want this element of 
personal responsibility, and that I say 
you have. I maintain, however, that the 
change from First Lord to Secretary 
of State would not be acceptable to the 
Service, and that they would not regard 
a Secretary of State with the same feel- 
ing as they do the Board of Admiralty 
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that has existed so long and in which 
they have confidence. The hon. Member 
says that politics interfere with the selec- 
tion of the Board. If the naval mem- 
bers obstructed the action of the Board 
by their # sragree opinions that would be 
an excellent reason for a change. But 
so far from being actuated by politics, I 
continued two members of the Board who 
were in office under my predecessors. I 
can truly say that I do not know what 
are the politics of my First Sea Lord, 
and I could not give a positive opinion 
as to the politics of two other members 
of the Board, for I never discuss politics 
with them. I can, however, say that 
when I have spoken to them about ac- 
cepting seats in Parliament they decline 
on the ground that it would withdraw 
them from their duties, and that it would 
be better that they should have nothing 
to do with politics. The hon. Gentleman 
gave an extraordinary reason for saying 
that politics interfered with the Board, 
because, he says, I made a political 
speech when I first introduced the Navy 
Estimates. I do not see how that proves 
his point even if it were true; but I ven- 
ture to think that I did not make a poli- 
tical speech on that occasion. There 
was much controversy at the time, and 
no little heat about a Motion then pend- 
ing, and I explained the real state of the 
Navy, and ‘d did so unreservedly and 
frankly. The hon. Member says he be- 
lieves that the state of the Navy now is, 
if not worse, at all events not better than 
it was then. All I can say is that, as I 
have asked the House for large sums of 
money to be expended on the Navy, if it 
has not improved I have grievously be- 
trayed my trust. I will only add that if 
the hon. Member is seriously of that 
opinion he is in a state of the most pro- 
found ignorance. The hon. Member 
read a long catalogue first of my delin- 
quencies and then of the defects in ships. 
That is a part of the speech that has, 
however, very little to do with his Mo- 
tion, unless he is of opinion that if I had 
been called Secretary of State those de- 
linquencies would not have occurred, and 
those defects in the ships would not have 
existed. I venture to think that it would 
not have made the slightest difference. 
He alluded, of course, to the case of the 
Vanguard. The hon. Member, I believe, 
intended to make a speech on the Van- 
guard last Session, but unfortunately did 
not find an opportunity. When we have 
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| prepared a speech on any subject and 
|}are prevented from delivering it, there 


is a feeling of uncomfortableness until we 


| have disburdened ourselves of it—a sense 
of fulness or indigestion which leads us 


to take the earliest opportunity of de- 
The question raised by the 
Vanguard was a very intricate and diffi- 
cult one. I went into it at great length 
last Session, and I do not propose to go 
into it now. I accepted fully the per- 
sonal responsibility of the decision in 
that case, and which I formed according 
to the best of my judgment and ability. 
To that decision I adhere; but when the 
hon. Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) says it showed weakness and 
want of vigour and firmness, I say it 
showed the very contrary. If the Ad- 
miralty had accepted in full the verdict 
of the court-martial, we might have been 
open to that imputation. But we took a 
different line from the court-martial, and 
I say that we exercised an independent 
judgment. The hon. Member may say 
the line we took was erroneous, but he 
cannot call it feeble. There is no pre- 
tence for saying that the regulations of 
the Admiralty as to the apertures in the 
bulkheads hastened the foundering of 
the Vanguard by a single moment. Those 
apertures were made without the know- 
ledge of the Admiralty, and in conse- 
quence of some misapprehension of the 
instructions sent down to the dockyard. 
The Admiralty sent the same instruc- 
tions to other dockyards, where the same 
mistake was not made. Then we are 
told that the wrong persons were called 
to account, and we are asked why we did 
not call to account the Admiral Superin- 
tendent. The fact was that the Admiral 
Superintendent to whom the hon. Gen- 
tleman wished us to write was not there 
when the mistake was made, and to cen- 
sure him for what was done before he 
went to the dockyard would, I should 
think, hardly meet the views even of the 
hon. Member for Lincoln. The regu- 
lations were not sufficiently explicit as 
to the functions of the engineers and 
the constructors. It was, however, 
brought to our notice that these regu- 
lations were not explicit, and they were 
altered by us after the mistake was made, 
but before it was discovered. They 
were very small holes and covered with 
slides. ‘They were not open holes, and 
although we were surprised that such 
holes were made, something is to be said 
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in defence of the officers. They were 
not the absolute idiots which some people 
have supposed. The hon. Member then 
refered to the delinquencies of the officers 
of the Navy in these dockyards, and said 
he would give the House plenty of in- 
stances. It was said that the ron Duke 
nearly went down; but it never did. A 
sensational telegram was sent from De- 
vonport to that effect, and leading arti- 
cles upon it appeared ‘in the papers; but 
what were the facts? The Jron Duke was 
taken out with the assistance of a tug; 
the water came in through a valve; and 
as those on board were not able at the 
moment to ascertain where it came from, 
they made a signal to the tug to rejoin 
the Lron Duke. That gave rise to the 
sensational telegram that the Lron Duke 
had signalled ‘‘We are sinking; come 
and save us.” In a few minutes it was 
discovered where the water did come 
from ; it was pumped out in 10 minutes, 
and then the strictest inquiry was made. 
Though itwas a small matter, there never 
was a more searching inquiry. The 
primary cause of the accident was as 
follows :—In consequence of the accident 
to the Vanguard an alteration was or- 
dered to be made in the Jron Duke. It 
was found that the handle by which 
certain valves were worked being under 
the floor-plates of the stokehold were not 
easily accessible; and it was determined 
that a long handle should be affixed to 
those in the Zron Duke, so that they could 
be worked from the engine-room platform, 
and a leading man from the Factory was 
told off to do the work. He was not told to 
mark the handle, but he did so, putting 
‘‘O,”’ for open, where ‘‘S” ought to 
have been, and “8,” for shut, where 
“OQ” ought to have been. I have no 
doubt if there had been a Secretary of 
State instead of a First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty the man would have put the 
letters in the right place. Then it is 
said someone should have found out this 
mistake. Perfectly true. We discovered 
who was to blame for not finding out the 
error; but we did not punish him, be- 
cause it had been previously found 
that he was unfit for his post, and 
he had already been removed from the 
ship. This is the history of the Jron 
Duke incident. It is said that the 
Monarch had a collision in the Channel, 
and we paid money to the ship with 
which she had the collision, and that 
therefore we owned we were wrong and 
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yet punished nobody. It is quite true 
that there was such a collision and that 
we paid money as compensation ; it is 
not true we considered anybody on board 
the Monarch was in the wrong. It may 
seem inconsistent, but there was an in- 
quiry, and my colleagues and I were 
perfectly satisfied that all was done well 
on board the Monarch, that there was a 
good look-out, and that the light of the 
merchant ship was not seen. The con- 
clusion I came to was that the merchant 
ship did not carry a light, or else that 
she carried one in such a way that it 
could not be seen. I was prepared to 
contest the liability of the Admiralty, 
but the lawyers we consulted said— 
‘“You may be perfectly right, but you 
will have to prove a negative. You can 
prove that you did not see alight, but 
you cannot prove that a light was not 
there.” We were advised, therefore, 
not to take the matter into Court, and I 
did not like to go into Court and spend 
public money with the risk of bein 

beaten; and I maintain that we okcgual 
a prudent course in settling the matter 
without going into Court, and that 
nobody on board the ship ought to be 
called to account. Well, then, the hon. 
Member talks of the collision which oc- 
curred to the Mediterranean Squadron. 
The Admiral-in-Chief of that squadron 
did not think it necessary to order a 
court-martial, and wrote to the Admiralty 
that he did not consider there was any 
culpable inattention on the part of the 
officers concerned. With the expression 
of that opinion were we to order a court 
martial? If the Admiral had found 
there was primd facie evidence of culpa- 
bility such as to justify him in ordering 
a court-martial he would have done it. 
We accepted his opinion with the con- 
fidence we ought to repose in the judg- 
ment of such an officer, and therefore we 
did not order a court-martial in that 
case. I now come to the very serious 
business of the Zhunderer, of which I 
can hardly speak without emotion. The 
accident to the Zhunderer was a very 
awful calamity, and one that every person 
must deplore; but the hon. Gentleman 
seems to think that the Admiralty ought 
to have ordered an inquiry, and that we 
did not. He asserts, too, that the con- 
clusion was arrived at upon the evidence 
of gentlemen who were employed in the 
interest of the Admiralty. I venture to 
say there never was an inquiry made 
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under circumstances of greater solemnity, 
with greater security for impartiality, 
and for the fulness of the scientific evi- 
dence, than was made in that case. 
What did the Home Secretary do? 
Though it was an unusual thing to do, 
the Home Secretary allowed the Coroner 
the expenses of a skilled witness, and 
the gentleman appointed was a man of 
great attainments and thoroughly com- 
petent to give advice. Well, what did 
the Admiralty do? They directed a 
number of their most skilled officers to 
go down and examine the stokeholes 
and boilers, in order that they might 
form a correct opinion as the cause of 
the explosion. Moreover, particular care 
was taken that there should be no tam- 
pering with anything on board the ship ; 
sentinels were stationed to prevent any- 
one interfering with the debris of the 
boiler, so that the witnesses should see 
everything as it was just after the ex- 
plosion. The Admiralty thought it 
would not be satisfactory to have only 
Admiralty witnesses, and they selected 
a gentleman of high and independent 
position and of great eminence as an 
engineer to go down, examine the boiler, 
and give his evidence before the Coroner. 
Of course we paid him ; who else was to 
pay him? Mr. Bramwellisa gentleman 
of far too high a position to warp or 
alter his evidence in the slightest degree 
simply because he looked to the Ad- 
miralty for payment for his services. 
He was selected to give an independent 
opinion and told to do so, and we were 
bound to recognize his services by pay- 
ment; and it would be a monstrous 
slander to say that he was acting as an 
Admiralty agent whose object it was to 
warp the decision of the Coroner’s jury. 
The hon. Member for Lincoln may disa- 
gree with the verdict of the jury, but I 
venture to say that he has not read all the 
evidence. There is conclusive evidence 
that one of the valves had been opened 
on the morning of the accident, while in 
regard to the one that was closed the 
hon. Gentleman alleged it would not 
have been immovable if it had not been 
shut up for three years. But the evi- 
dence showed that the valve, after the 
accident, was found perfectly free in its 
seat and clear of rust and dirt and able 
to work. Itis true the verdict contained 
the words quoted— 


‘* The accident is due to the sticking of the 
valves from the contraction of their metal 
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seats, but the stop valve being closed, we con- 
sider as contributing to the accident ;” 
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but the inquiry disclosed a possible 
condition of things previously unknown 
in the engineering world. A new fact 
was disclosed in regard to these valves, 
a fact not known, generally speaking, 
to the engineering world—namely, that 
valves which would move freely when 
cold, and which would work if moved in 
the process of heating, might stick when 
heated fresh from cold; and it was 
on that fact that the jury, with the 
evidence before them, found that the 
valves stuck. Besides Mr. Bramwell 
and the officers appointed by the 
Admiralty there were other officers 
appointed by the contractors. The 
contractors were naturally interested 
in showing that the responsibility did 
not rest on them, and nobody could 
have behaved more honourably than 
they did in this matter. The experts 
whom they sent down entirely agreed 
with Mr. Bramwell and the officers sent 
by the Admiralty, and it was not thought 
necessary to call the other witnesses. 
The hon. Gentleman referred to the evi- 
dence of one witness, that a man might 
think he had opened the valve when he 
really had not done so. I tried the thing 
for myself, and found that it was impos- 
sible that a man who had once been 
shown how to work the valve could pos- 
sibly have thought he had opened it 
and not have done so. Then the hon. 
Member said—‘‘Oh, the Admiralty 
ought to have had a further inquiry.” 
What possible good could we have done 
by a further inquiry? We had had our 
own experts and also independent experts, 
and that was the conclusion to which 
they came; and we accepted it as the 
right conclusion. Enormous expense 
had been incurred to arrive at a right 
conclusion, and which the jury sanc- 
tioned. But all these accusations are 
founded upon the supposition that the 
Admiralty want to hush up matters and 
to screen people who are to blame. There 
could be no greater mistake than such 
an idea. No one could be more anxious 
than the Admiralty itself is, or than I 
myself am, being the person who is 
responsible to this House—no one could 
be more anxious to find out anything 
that goes wrong, and who is the culprit. 
What we want, above all things, is to 
have a really efficient and trustworthy 
Service, and the only way to secure this 
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is to punish the persons, when we find 
them out, who are guilty of causing 
these disasters. Well, I have now dealt 
with some of the important charges of 
the hon. Gentleman, and I hope I have 
done so to the satisfaction of the House. 
The hon. Member opposite (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) alluded to another matter, and 
spoke of the opinion of the House; but 
after a long discussion, the House decided 
in a way contrary to the view of the 
hon. Member for Reading. The hon. 
Member for Lincoln gave me a long list 
of ships which he says broke down, and 
which we are to suppose would not have 
broken down if I had been a Secretary 
of State; but which, according to my 
construction of his meaning, would not 
have broken down if some one else had 
been First Lord of the Admiralty. I 
could not help smiling when he began 
his list, and he remarked that I appeared 
to take a cheerful view of things. The 
fact is, I could not refrain from asking 
myself ‘‘ Is it possible that an authority 
on these matters like the hon. Member 
for Lincoln has been made a dupe of by 
paragraphs in the newapapers about 
these mishaps being instances of mal- 
administration.” I was surprised to 
find writers indulging during the Recess 
in statements that these mishaps were 
illustrations of maladministration; but 
I confess my surprise was much greater 
at finding the hon. Member harp- 
ing on the same string. I am glad, 
however, that he did not confine 
himself to generalities, but conde- 
scended to particulars. And here let 
me say, once for all, because it is an ob- 
servation which covers the whole of 
these defects and these instances of mal- 
administration which he has brought 
forward—let me say that the Admiralty 
has to build ships, but it does not make 
their machinery. It contracts for the 
machinery which is placed in them, and 
before it accepts that machinery it sub- 
jects it to very severe trial. Nine-tenths, 
I suppose, of the mishaps which are 
alleged as evidence of bad administra- 
tion at the Admiralty are really so many 
proofs of good administration. They 
show that we refuse to accept ma- 
chinery from the contractors before it 
has been put to the proper tests. A ship 
with new machinery, or with machinery 
that has been repaired, goes out for trial. 
If anything goes wrong, we order her to 
come back and to start afresh on another 
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day. Tho ship starts; a pipe gives out, 
perhaps, or a valve is found to be de- 
fective. Immediately the ship comes 
back ; and then it is said—‘‘ Oh, another 
of Her Majesty’s ships has broken 
down!” Under these circumstances, 
the contractor is called upon to put 
things right; he does so, and the ship 
goes out for a fresh trial, and perhaps 
she may have to come back once more. 
Then it is said—‘‘ Why, she has broken 
down again!’’ That is really the history 
of half these cases which are cited by 
some writers in the Press and also by 
the hon. Member for Lincoln as proofs 
of maladministration. Let me say that 
there are some defects in machinery 
which can only be discovered by trial; 
and I am informed—for I am not an 
expert in these matters, though I have 
sought to acquaint myself with them— 
that in some instances no contractor can 
be sure that some of these defects will 
not arise, and they cannot be found out 
until the machinery has been actually 
tried. Itis difficult to say beforehand 
whether they will interfere with the 
proper working of the ship or not. The 
hon. Gentleman mentioned the case of 
the Alexandra. I can speak freely about 
her, because she is not my ship; as she 
was built by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Goschen), and I congratu- 
late him on her being a great success. 
Well, the Alexandra was tried. The hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Samuda) alluded to the subject, and he 
understands it. There was a defect in the 
crank-pin. It was an enormous mass of 
metal, and there was a defective weld 
in it—that is to say, two edges had not 
perfectly joined; and the contractor 
volunteered to put in a new crank-pin. 
The spare crank-pin was put in, an 
additional new one was provided, and 
that was what happened to the Alez- 
andra—a gross ease of Admiralty admi- 
nistration. Then I come to the Orontes. 
There were some defects in the ma- 
chinery of that ship which the contractors 
were called upon to make good. After 
receiving her back from the contractors, 
it was found that one of the crank- 
pins presented an appearance similar 
to what had been seen in the case of 
the Alexandra, and there was an alarm 
in the papers that we were going to 
send the ship to sea with a defective 
crank-pin. We subjected her to a 
trial, and being found to be perfectly 
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safe she went to sea. With regard to 
the Assistance, I shall be much obliged 
if the hon. Member will give me par- 
ticulars. It is perfectly new to me that 
the Assistance has broken down any- 
where. As for the Valorous, I am told 
that my hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Admiralty (Mr. A. F. Egerton) ac- 
counted for her. She did not break 
down, but she is not a new ship, and 
after trial at Devonport it was thought 
that she required new piston-rods. This 
the hon. Member for Lincoln would con- 
sider due to some fault in the adminis- 
tration. If we had not ordered new 
piston-rods when she required it, hemight 
have justly found fault with our adminis- 
tration. Then it is said the Valorous and 
Favorite got into trouble. Well, the 
Favorite had long been in want of 
repair, and as soon as a ship was ready 
to take her place we sent the Valorous 
to tow her home. On the way they got 
into bad weather, as ships will do, and 
something connected with the towing ap- 
paratus broke, in consequence of which 
they were obliged to put into port. But 
I am not aware that a Secretary at the 
Admiralty could have prevented the 
ships from getting into bad weather, or 
that the same thing would not have 
happened if the hon. Member for Lin- 
coln had himself been Secretary. There 
was an explosion on board the Hydra, 
it is true; but the engineer through 
whose fault it occurred was removed 
from his post. Ido not know whether 
this is another instance of maladminis- 
tration. We found out who was re- 
sponsible for the accident, and we 
punished him. Now, with regard to 
the Danaé, my hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty has already given 
the House an explanation, which, I am 
sorry to say, many hon. Members were 
not here to listen to. He made a most 
excellent reply; but as many hon. 
Members are now present who preferred 
dining to hearing it, I will just go over 
a little of his ground. A few years ago 
a new form of boiler was invented, the 
object of which was to save fuel. Well, 
that is a very desirable object, because 
the cost of fuel is a considerable item in 
our Estimates. The new form of boiler 


was tried in a ship throughout her com- 
mission and answered perfectly. My 
predecessors at the Admiralty being 
satisfied with it, ordered boilers of that 
kind for the Danaé class, and I think 
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they acted wisely in so doing, for the 
invention had been a success. But 
when the new boilers were put into 
the Danaé, it was found to everybody’s 
surprise that they did not answer. Al- 
though they were suitable for one class 
of ship, they were not suitable, it ap- 
peared, for all. We ordered everything 
to be tried to make them work, but our 
efforts were unsuccessful. At last we 
determined most reluctantly to take the 
new boilers out of the ship and put 
others in their places. Then there is 
the Shah, a ship which was ordered 
many years ago. The contract for her 
machinery was entered into by my pre- 
decessor with a firm which had done 
good work for the Admiralty and from 
whom, therefore, good things might 
have been expected. Unfortunately 
there were changes in the firm. They 
amalgamated with another firm in con- 
sequence of their inability t> carry out 
the contract, and I believe that during 
the change some of their best men left 
them. The consequence was that the 
engines were not put on board the ship in 
that satisfactory state which was fairly to 
be expected, and they have, as the House 
has heard, given a great deal of trouble. 
I am happy to say, however, that the 
difficulty in this case has been overcome. 
For some years we have been intro- 
ducing a new and improved class of 
engine into our ships—engines that 
are calculated to save a great deal of 
fuel—and there having been a large 
demand upon the different makers, the 
machinery orders have, perhaps, been 
given rather widely. A great many 
firms have been allowed to tender who 
under ordinary circumstances would 
have been passed over. As has been 
pointed out in the course of the debate, 
the placing of engines in a ship of war 
is a very different thing from placing 
them in a merchant ship. Less space 
is allowed, the engines have to be pro- 
tected as much as possible, and in con- 
sequence the manufacturers have had 
their ingenuity very much taxed in their 
efforts to comply with the conditions laid 
down by the Admiralty. Moreover, some 
experience of the new engines is needed 
by those who have charge of them be- 
fore they can work them altogether 
satisfactorily. In the last four years— 
from 1873 to 1876—the number of new 
steamships commissioned has been 48, 
13 of which had engines of the old 
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type and 35 engines of the new type. 
Of the former class three were not 
satisfactory. Cracks were found in 
some of the castings of one of them. 
Of the engines of the new type 10 
have given trouble. But I have not yet 
exhausted the list of the hon. Member. 
The Boadicea, according to the hon. 
Member, “broke down” on her first 
trial. Itis true that on her first trial 
her engines were not satisfactory, but 
after that they gave great satisfaction. 
What the hon. Member said about the 
Invincible was entirely new to me, and 
I hope he will supply particulars. As 
to the Shannon, she is not yet in com- 
mission, but there was an accident to a 
subsidiary engine on her passage from 
Pembroke to Devonport. Some foreign 
body got into a part of the machinery, 
and I do not think that is an accident 
which a Secretary of State could prevent 
any more than I can. The Rover and 
the Opal have both given great trouble. 
In the case of the Opal the machinery 
is still unsatisfactory, and the contractor 
has volunteered to send out a man to a 
distant station to have it put right. I 
have now, I think, gone over all the 
ships named by the hon. Member, andI 
hope I have satisfied the House that 
maladministration on the part of the 
Admiralty has really not been the 
cause of the defects, most of them in- 
significant, which have been mentioned. 
Hitherto I have been replying to the 
speech of the hon. Member. I should 
like now to say something respecting his 
Motion. As to the first part of the 
Motion I have already alluded to it, and 
as I understand it gets very little sup- 
port, it is probably unnecessary for me 
to trouble the House further with refer- 
ence to it. The second part, which refers 
to the Controller of the Navy and the 
superintendents of the dockyards, begins 
with a truism; but I object to putting it 
as a Resolution in the Journals of the 
House, because it must mean something 
different from what it purports. If the 
hon. Member accepted the present state 
of things he would not have brought 
forward the Resolution at all. I think 
that the present state of things satisfies 
literally the part of the Resolution to 
which I am now referring; but the hon. 
Member must mean that he wants to see 
some change. It has already been shown 
that the gallant officer who fills the post 
of Controller of the Navy has had special 
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training fitting him for it. Indeed, I do 
not think you could pick out an officer 
who has had in the same degree the 
particular training needed for the post; 
and I am happy to tell the hon. Member 
for Lincoln that the Controller—his five 
years’ term of office having nearly ex- 
pired—has consented to accept a renewal 
of that term. With regard to the super- 
intendents of the dockyards, the hon. 
Member is entirely mistaken in his 
notion as to the manner in which they 
are chosen. In nearly every case, even 
of the smaller yards, the officer selected 
has had some experience of administra- 
tive duties. With rare exceptions they 
have had experience either in dockyards 
at foreign stations or as captains of the 
Steam Reserve, and have been known in 
consequence as fit persons to be selected 
for those appointments, of the duties of 
which it is now implied they have no 
practical knowledge. It is a common 
practice to appoint a man so trained to 
the smaller dockyard, and if he showed 
himself efficient there, then to promote 
him to the larger dockyards. I need 
not go through the list; but the House 
will, I am sure, believe me when I 
say that that is the practice with the 
rarest exceptions. Then the hon. Gen- 
tleman contends that the rule should be 
altered which limits the tenure of office 
of those officials. With regard to the 
Controller, I have shown my sense of 
the importance of continuing in office a 
man of experience and one in whom I 
had confidence. As to Chatham, it is a 
dockyard the superintendent of which is 
an officer with the rank of captain, and 
it was necessary to appoint a man of that 
rank, because he has transactions with 
captains in the Service, to whom it was 
desirable he should be senior; but what 
was the consequence? Just as soon as 
he got used to his business, he was 
removed from his post on promotion, 
and on the 21st of July there was a 
memorial to the Queen in Council 
from the Admiralty to the effect that, 
whereas such frequent changes were 
detrimental to Her Majesty’s Service, 
the Board should be empowered in the 
event of a captain superintendent obtain- 
ing Flag rank to retain such officer as 
admiral! superintendent. That complaint, 
therefore, of which we have heard some- 
thing this evening, has been already met 
at Chatham, though I am only a First 
Lord and not a Secretary of State. With 
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respect to other appointments, I agree 
that it is well worthy of consideration 
whether the principle contended for 
ought to be extended to other dockyards. 
I deny, however, that men ought to be 
appointed permanently, for if they do 
not commit any serious fault it is ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant to remove them; 
while if they are only appointed for a 
certain time, and they give satisfaction, 
there may then be a renewal of their 
term. That is a subject which is under 
consideration. We have been told to- 
night, especially by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), that the responsibility of the 
superintendents is merely nominal, as 
was shown by the terms of the directions 
to them. I beg leave, however, to tell 
the hon. Gentleman that a change has 
been made in that respect, that the terms 
of the directions to them now are ‘“‘ you 
are to do so-and-so,” and they are held 
directly responsible. This change was 
made last autumn. As to civilians being 
superintendents of dockyards, that is a 
question on which great stress has been 
laid by several hon. Gentlemen this 
evening. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Reading has told us that 
he has been to Cherbourg, and as given 
us the result of the inquiries which he 
made there. He, however, is not the 
only member of a Board of Admiralty 
who has visited foreign dockyards. 
During the last Whitsuntide, having a 
holiday, I went over some of the German 
dockyards, which I was anxious to see, 
because the German Navy was a new 
Navy, and they were a people who 
started without any prejudices. Well, 
I found there a Port Admiral—I forget 
what they call him, and I do not know 
whether I could pronounce the word 
even if I remembered it. I found a 
naval officer superintendent of the yard, 
and six instructors, as well as engineers, 
under him. That was the case at the 
two dockyards I visited, and I was ex- 
ceedingly glad to see what came under 
my observation on that occasion, and 
that in what is virtually a new Navy the 
Germans had established that same 
system which we hear now condemned. 
On the question of naval and civil su- 
perintendents I have, I may add, no 
prejudices whatever. I have, at the 


same time, still to be convinced that to 
appoint a civil superintendent is right 
an 


a naval superintendent is wrong. 
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The dockyards are not simply manufac- 
turing, they are also repairing esta- 
blishments, and the head of a dockyard 
is brought into constant communication 
with the captains of ships with regard 
to demands made for repairs and stores. 
That being so, I believe that if a 
civilian were at the head of the dock- 
yard instead of a naval officer there 
would be a great amount of friction. 
And where, I wish to know, are you to 
get men to replace the naval superinten- 
dents, who have to deal, not only with 
materials, but large bodies of men, and 
who ought to be able to manage them ? 
There is no officer now in the dockyards, 
however eminent his abilities in a par- 
ticular line, fit to be placed at once in 
the discharge of those duties. It has 
been said in relation to the office of the 
Chief Constructor that we have taken a 
step backwards; but if we have taken a 
wrong step I think it is our duty to take 
a step backwards, and we found that too 
much had been put upon one man. It 
is of the greatest consequence that the 
Chief Constructor, formerly called the 
master shipwright, should be constantly 
about the yard, but if you send him into 
an office to look after stores you cannot 
have this. But, it is said, we have now 
altered the relations between the Con- 
structor and the Engineer, and in all 
matters of construction is it not, I would 
ask, right that the Engineer should be 
subject to the Constructor? The hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) 
called attention to the increasing impor- 
ance of one class of officers—the engi- 
neers. He had prepared us for his 
speech in this House by some able letters 
which he had already sent to the Press. 
But, although the hon. Gentleman might, 
perhaps, have caught the public eye with 
regard to this matter, he really was not 
the originator of the movement. Months 
before his letters appeared I had ap- 
pointed a Committee to inquire into the 
question, and before his letters appeared 
the evidence given before that Commit- 
tee had been under the consideration of 
the Admiralty. And, in answer to my 
hon. Friend, I stated the other day that 
when the Estimates were brought for- 
ward I should be able to explain what 
we intended to do. Therefore, I will 
not forestall that statementnow. There 
was, however, one mistake made inad- 
vertently by the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke. He said—‘‘Oh! the Admiralty 
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have not a proper idea of the importance 
of the machinery in the engine-room, 
because in this matter they are only re- 
presented at the Admiralty by one offi- 
cial with a salary of £900 a-year.” Now, 
the services of inspectors of machinery 
are wanted not so much at the Admiralty 
as at the ports, and, therefore, it is not 
necessary to have a very large engineer- 
ing establishment at the Admiralty ; but 
the hon. Gentleman is wrong in suppos- 
ing that the engineering staff at the 
Admiralty consists of only one indivi- 
dual. There is one official at £900, two 
at £700, and two assistant engineers, 
who have been recently appointed, at 
£350 each, besides four draughtsmen. 

Mr. E. J. REED was understood to 
say it appeared from the Papers that 
there was only one officer. 

Mr. HUNT: I can give the hon. 
Gentleman the names of the officers. 
This was an illustration which the hon. 
Gentleman gave of the indifference of the 
Admiralty to the question of the machi- 
nery of ships. I venture, however, to 
think that the interests of the Service in 
this respect have been carefully con- 
sidered by the Admiralty since last Ses- 
sion. I think the movement will be one 
in the right direction. I believe I have 
now gone through all the important mat- 
ters which have been mentioned in this 
debate, though it has lasted so many 
hours that possibly I may have omitted 
some points. If I have not satisfied the 
hon. Member for Lincoln, I hope that I 
have, at all events, satisfied the House 
that the interests of the Navy, which 
are, in fact, the interests of the nation, 
are duly taken care of by the present 
Board of Admiralty. 

Mr. SEELY proceeded to controvert 
the statements of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and said that no doubt he 
had done his best to condone the errors 
into which his Department had fallen. 
He would not, however, believe that the 
two years’ and a-half experience of the 
Naval Lords was all that was requisite, 
and he did not think that if the holes in 
the Vanguard had been stopped she 
would have sunk. Whoever made the 
holes ought to have been called to 
account. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 58; Noes 
183: Majority 125.—(Div. List, No. 27.) 


Ur. Hunt 


{COMMONS} 
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POOR LAW UNIONS AMALGAMATION 
(IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Mr. MACARTNEY called the atten- 


tion of the House to the excessive num- 
ber of workhouses in Ireland as com- 
pared to the number of Paupers requir- 
ing relief; and moved— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
take Evidence and Report as to whether any 
Amalgamation of Poor Law Unions in Ireland 
is desirable ; and, if so, in what manner and to 
what extent such amalgamation should be car- 
ried into effect.” 


The hon. Member stated that his ob- 
ject was to show that practically there 
was a great deal more workhouse room 
in Ireland than required; indeed, he 
might state that it was about six and 
a-half times too much, and consequently 
he thought it might be considerably re- 
duced. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY, in second- 
ing the Motion, said, that the question 
was one of considerable difficulty. The 
local circumstances of each county would 
have to be considered, and the hon. 
Member had exercised a wise discretion 
in asking for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the whole question. They 
would require to act with caution, and 
it was high time the inquiry should be 
made. He suggested that enlarged 
powers might be given to the Local Go- 
vernment Board, so that there should be 
a Common Fund for each county, so that 
the overtaxed portions might be re- 
lieved. A very close and watchful in- 
quiry would be necessary; for in every 
case where there was an attempt to dis- 
place existing institutions, we would 
have vested interests anxious to retain 
their situations. The proposed amalga- 
mation was not without dangers in cer- 
tain quarters ; but these might be over- 
come by strengthening the Local Go- 
vernment Board. Much had been said 
about the undue powers of the Local 
Government Board; but if that Board 
were given additional powers, resulting 
in additional economy, he believed the 
people of Ireland would be satisfied. If 
in each county a common fund were 
created, and if that were brought to the 
aid of the portions of the community 
overtaxed, amalgamation might not only 
take place where possible and advisa- 
ble, but we might do’ a great deal to 
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solve the question as to Poor Law relief 
arising in Ireland. He was sure an in- 
quiry was called for. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
take Evidence and Report as to whether any 
Amalgamation of Poor Law Unions in Ireland 
is desirable ; and, if so, in what manner and to 
what extent such amalgamation should be car- 
ried into effect.” —-(Mr. Macartney.) 


Mr. BRUEN did not oppose the Mo- 
tion, but hoped that care would be taken 
not to neglect the interests of the sick 
poor, who could not be conveyed over 
long distances without great increase to 
out-door relief. 

Captain NOLAN thought a case had 
been made out for inquiry. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN, in support- 
ing the Motion, said, experience went to 
show that it was not the Unions far dis- 
tant from each other that were un- 
favourable to amalgamation, but those 
near to each other. 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH 
said, that those who had had great 
experience in Poor Law Administration 
in Ireland had not hitherto deemed it 
advisable to take any active steps in the 
direction which appeared to be desired 
by the House. The idea of amalgama- 
tion had been taken up by certain 
Unions, in the belief that it would 
effect a saving to them of so many pence 
in the pound, and by others in the hope 
of reducing the establishment charges. 
Of course, where there were few paupers 
in a workhouse the establishment charges 
were greater per head than when the 
workhouse was full; but it must be 
remembered that the mere fact that 
there were a great number of vacan- 
cies in a workhouse did not neces- 
sarily increase the cost of the establish- 
ment properly so called; and the mere 
cost of maintaining unnecessarily ex- 
tensive buildings was a very little ad- 
ditional expense. It was well known 
that the area’ of the Unions in Ire- 
land was much greater than that of 
the English Unions, none being smaller 
in Ireland than 50,000 acres. He be- 
lieved that for this reason the amal- 
gamation of Irish Unions, save in one 
or two instances, would cause great 
inconvenience to the Guardians, as 
well as to the sick and other persons 
requiring relief; or else great laxity in 
its administration. The amalgamation of 
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workhouses was a different thing, and 
perhaps some system might be adopted 
like that adopted in London, it being 
understood that great care must be 
taken not to increase out-door relief. 
The law regulating the grant of out-door 
relief was more strict in Ireland than in 
England; but, in spite of this, out-door 
relief was dangerously growing, and he 
hoped nothing would be done to increase 
that growth, or to diminish the strictness 
with which the Poor Law system was 
administered by the Guardians in Ire- 
land. He did not intend to object to 
an inquiry into this subject. He ques- 
tioned very much whether it had not 
better be conducted by a local Com- 
mission, and doubted whether any greater 
result would arise from the Select Com- 
mittee than a recommendation that a 
Commission should be appointed to in- 
vestigate this matter locally. If the 
hon. Gentleman would not press his 
Motion to-night, he would make careful 
inquiry himself into this subject, and 
would ascertain whether it was not one 
which had better be entrusted to a local 
Commission. He would undertake that 
this should be investigated, and if it 
was not found desirable, he would then 
be prepared to agree to the appointment 
of the Committee which the hon. Mem- 
ber desired. 

Mr. MACARTNEY highly approved 
of this proposal. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


THAMES RIVER (PREVENTION OF FLOODS) 
BILL. 

Bill read a second time, and committed to a 
Select Committee of Eleven Members, Six to be 
nominated by the House, and Five by the Com- 
mittee of Selection. 

Instruction to the Committee, That they have 
power to inquire into and report upon the most 
equitable mode of charging and meeting the 
expenses to be incurred under the Bill.—(Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


METROPOLIS TOLL BRIDGES BILL. 


Bill read a second time, and committed to a 
Select Committee of Eleven Members, Six to be 
nominated by the House, and Five by the Com- 
mittee of Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill, 
presented on or before the eighth day after the 
Second Reading of the Bill, be referred to the 
Committee, and all Petitioners entitled to be 
heard be so by themselves, their Counsel, agents, 
and witnesses upon their Petitions, if they think 
fit, and that Counsel be heard in support of the 
Bill and against the Petitions. 
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Ordered, That the following Reports of Select 
Committees of this House, and the Evidence 
taken before them, be referred to the Committee 
on the Bill: namely, the Committee of 1866, 
upon the Metropolitan Toll Bridges Bill and 
the Chelsea Bridge Toll Abolition Bill; of 
1876, upon the Toll-paying Bridges over the 
Thames, and upon the Metropolis Toll Bridges 
Bill. 


And, on March 15, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. StansFE.p, Sir Cuartes RussE.1, 
Sir James M‘Garet-Hoec, Mr. Cusrrr, Mr. 
Witu1AM Hors, and Mr. Alderman M‘Arruur: 
—That the Committee have Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


MUTINY BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Harpy, Bill for 
punishing Mutiny and Desertion, and for the 
better payment of the Army and their quarters, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secretary 
Harpy, The Jupce ApvocaTe GENERAL, and 
Mr. Sranuey. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 7th March, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Buis—Ordered—First 
Reading—County Courts Jurisdiction Exten- 
sion * [110]; Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireiand) Provisional Orders * [108]. 

First Reading — Mutiny*; Companies Acts 
Amendment (No. 2) * [109]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Ancient Monuments [16]. 

rad as amended—Beer Licences (Ireland) * 

101]. 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (£350,000),* 
and passed. 

Withdrawn—Companies Acts Amendment * [45]. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL—[Bu11 16.] 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. 
Russell Gurney, Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOOK said, that a 
Bill of the same kind as this had been 
so frequently before the House, and its 
a had been so frequently af- 
rmed, that he should not detain them 
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by offering any arguments in support of 
the measure, but would now simply 
move the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir John Lubbock.) 


Lorpv FRANCIS HERVEY rose to 
move that the Bill be read the second 
time that day six months. A similar 
propos! had already so frequently been 

efore the House, and had been read a 
second time, that if the author of the 
measure had shown any serious disposi- 
tion to meet the objections of those who 
thought it was pitched in too high a key, 
he should have been loth to move its 
rejection. But the hon. Baronet (Sir 
John Lubbock) had taken no step of 
that kind, his present Bill being, with 
one or two unimportant variations, iden- 
tical with the one he introduced in 1875. 
He would not now repeat all the objec- 
tions to which the measure was open; 
but he might remark that he thought 
the hon. Baronet was too sanguine, and 
relied a little too much on the majority 
which he obtained on a former occasion. 
He must be excused for saying that that 
majority was obtained upon false pre- 
tences. He did not, of course, mean 
that the hon. Baronet had been guilty 
of such practices; but it had so hap- 
pened—as was sometimes the case on 
Wednesday afternoons—that there were 
few Members in the House when the 
reasons in its favour were brought for- 
ward, and a much greater number were 
present after luncheon, when sentiment 
generally predominated. That was what 
happened in regard to this Bill two 
years ago, when, after the hour he had 
named, the House swarmed with enthu- 
siastic Members, who really thought the 
measure would preserve the glorious 
old abbeys and the historical castles 
scattered throughout the kingdom—one 
hon. Gentleman, who then spoke under 
that impression, waxing most eloquent 
and romantic under his inspiring theme. 
The one thing which the Bill did not do 
was to provide in an effective manner 
for the preservation of monuments of 
that description ; yet the archeological 
fervour of Members was raised to such 
a pitch that hon. Gentlemen who had no 
extraordinary love for that Bill were led 
to believe that the measure would pre- 
serve works of great artistic merit and 
monuments of considerable historic im- 
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portance. But what were the monu- 
ments to be preserved under the opera- 
tion of this Bill? The Preamble said 
it was desirable to preserve certain an- 
cient national monuments, the Commis- 
sioners were to be called the National 
Monuments Commissioners, and the Act 
was to be styled the National Monu- 
ments Act. But when they looked to 
the operative provisions of the measure, 
they found the important word ‘na- 
tional” entirely dropped out—that word 
was altogether omitted from the clause 
which gave compulsory powers to the 
Commissioners—and there was no ade- 
quate security that the monuments to be 
preserved under the Bill would be monu- 
ments of such importance or interest as 
really to deserve the style and title of 
“national.” What was a national mo- 
nument? The Bill gave no information 
on the point, and they were left to find 
out as best they might what sort of 
thing all its elaborate machinery was 
intended to preserve. He did not think 
old stones scattered here and there, or a 
broken slab with an incised cross upon 
it, could be properly regarded as na- 
tional monuments ; they might very well 
be put into a museum, or left to take 
the chances of wind and weather, which 
they had stood so long. For his part, 
he could not admit that half the monu- 
ments which it was proposed to schedule 
really deserved to be called national; 
while, on the other hand, many quite as 
interesting as any of those included in 
the schedule were omitted. Some an- 
cient monuments, again—such as Wat- 
ling Street and Devil’s Dyke — ex- 
tended over a considerable tract of coun- 
try, and he wished to know to what 
extent the Commissioners were to exer- 
cise their powers in such cases, and 
what amount of interference occupiers 
and owners of land were required to 
put up with? In connection with this 
subject, he might refer to a discovery 
which was made towards the close of 
last year on the site of an old building 
at Oxford, on which it was proposed to 
build schools. The ground was found 
to be honey-combed with round holes, 
and immediately the place swarmed 
with antiquaries, who declared them to 
be a British village. A British village, 
of course, was a rare find—almost 
unique—and it was easy to imagine the 
rapturous excitement those round holes 
created in antiquarian circles, It was 
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true the sceptical mocked and scoffed at 
the antiquaries; it was even insinuated 
that the round holes were nothing more 
than old cesspools ; but the antiquaries 
were determined that it was a British 
village, and nothing else. Now, he 
would just beg the House to consider 
the inconvenience that might arise in 
such cases if the Commission proposed 
in the Bill was at work. People who 
wanted to have some works of utility 
carried out might be put to a great 
deal of trouble and expense, and pos- 
sibly litigation, merely to obtain what 
was their own. Were all the monu- 
ments which it was proposed to preserve 
really of a character to call for such strong 
interference as the Bill would exert? 
One could conceive what an amount 
of enthusiasm would be aroused even in 
the most Philistinic Members of the 
House by the thought that any of those 
great old ruins which we all admired 
were in want of preservation. But ar- 
tistic beauty was not at all a feature of 
the monuments which were to be pre- 
served by this Bill. There were, no 
doubt, many noble historical monu- 
ments in this country which we could ill 
afford to lose ; but when there was any- 
thing worth preserving people preserved 
it. The Bill was not wanted for that. 
It was only when you had something 
not worth preserving that you had to 
fall back on the operation of the law. 
For instance, there was no provision in 
the Bill for preserving Newstead Abbey 
—yet, surely, Newstead Abbey was a 
monument of national interest—that was 
not in the Bill. Again, Stonehenge was 
a monument of great antiquity and in- 
terest—it was a national monument, and 
such monuments would be preserved 
without requiring the protection of an 
Act of Parliament. For the most part 
the monuments to be dealt with by the 
Bill had no striking historical or senti- 
mental associations. The more unin- 
teresting a monument was, indeed, the 
more likely it was to get into the Sche- 
dule. He could sympathize with any- 
body who desired to preserve monu- 
ments of antiquity and of great histori- 
cal interest which were connected with 
some page in our history, some famous 
battle, some striking deed. All that was 
erfectly intelligible and reasonable. 
What he did not understand was that 
Englishmen should be called upon to 
exhibit enthusiasm for the monuments 
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of that barbarous and uncivilized race 
whom our forefathers took the trouble 
to expel from the coun Our fore- 
fathers came from beyond the sea, and 
drove out those wretched people. 
rh ” and laughter.| Well, if they 

id not, where were they? And were 
we now to be re-invaded by the Celtic 
race in this country? He begged to 
explain for the satisfaction of the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) and 
his compatriots from the other side of 
the Channel that in speaking of the 
Celtic race he meant the Cimri. He did 
not quarrel with his Irish Friends for 
wishing to preserve their round towers 
and mounds—what he objected to was 
their preserving ours—the relics of the 
ancient Britons—which were destitute 
of all art and of everything that was 
noble or that entitled them to preserva- 
tion. [‘‘Oh!”] These were the reasons 
why, in his opinion, this Bill wasa badone. 
Its machinery, to his mind, was still 
more objectionable than its objects. The 
Commissioners were to have pretty much 
their own way in everything, untram- 
melled by the reasonable safeguards 
which were adopted in ordinary cases. 
They were to be exempt from rates, and 
yet were to have unlimited power, with 
the consent of the owners, for acquiring 
landed property. They were to have 
power to interrupt measures of public 
utility and sanitary works — and that 
without going through the forms and 
ceremonies required in all other cases. 
However important a municipal under- 
taking, for instance, might be, if it in- 
terfered with a monument, three months’ 
notice, at least, had to be given to the 
Commissioners before a stone could be 
touched or a sod dug. That was a long 
interval to allow. While the Commis- 
sioners were leisurely considering whe- 
ther they would preserve their monu- 
ment or not, the town or district con- 
cerned might be ravaged by typhoid 
fever. Surely, these monuments were 
not of such importance as to justify the 
House in subjecting the public to a 
. great amount of inconvenience and even 
danger for their sake? During that 
pee of three months more harm might 

e done in a single district than good 
could be effected by the existence of the 
Commission at all. And here he had 


to say that he did not see why there 
should be a permanent Commission 
sitting to look after these monuments. 


Lord Francis Hervey 


{COMMONS} 
He would make an offer to his hon. 
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Friend with regard to this point. If 
he (Sir John Lubbock) would put into 
the Schedule of the Bill all the monu- 
ments of prime importance and interest 
which he thought it necessary to pre- 
serve, he (Lord Francis Hervey) would 
withdraw his opposition. He thought 
it was a fair and reasonable proposal to 
make, because monuments did not grow 
—you could not get a set of fresh an- 
cient monuments whenever you liked. 
The promoters of the Bill no doubt knew 
what monuments they wanted to pre- 
serve, and they could surely schedule 
them at once, and thus render a perma- 
nent Commission unnecessary. If the 
Commission were allowed to run on in- 
definitely, they would for the sake of 
showing their raison d’étre go on securing 
sites which really did not require to be 
secured, or which were of little or no 
importance. He had now given his rea- 
sons for opposing the second reading of 
the Bill. If the hon. Baronet opposite 
saw his way to make the concession he 
had indicated, he was ready—not being 
a Philistine, not being a Vandal, and 
not being a Goth—to meet him half 
way. If, however, the hon. Baronet 
still persisted in vexing people with his 
Bill in its present form, he should feel 
bound to persevere in the Motion with 
which he now concluded—namely, that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon 
this day six months.””—(Zord Francis 
Hervey.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE remarked 
that the House often listened to the 
noble Lord with pleasure and edification, 
and always with amusement. Those 
were the feelings which he must confess 
to in regard to this last utterance. His 
noble Friend explained that he was 
looking at the Bill neither as a Goth, a 
Vandal, nor a Philistine. Well, then, he 
supposed it must be as an insular Eng- 
lishman. At the same time, as a sup- 
porter of the Bill, his particular thanks 
were due to the noble Lord on this occa- 
sion for having adopted a line of argu- 
ment which was calculated to induce 
every Member of a Welsh constituency 
to go into the same Lobby as the hon. 
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Member for Maidstone (Sir John Lub- 
bock). He had never heard a speech 
more destructive of itself than that of 
his noble Friend. His main argument 
was that certain monuments were not 
beautiful, and that they did not mark 
any particular incident in history. But 
those remains, though they did not tell 
a story to his noble Friend, were full of 
interest to the student of pre-historic 
times, and certainly deserved a better 
fate than to be demolished by the 
navvy’s shovel and crowbar. Castles 
which were interesting on the face of 
them did not require protection ; it was 
because these smailer remains were so 
helpless in themselves and so liable to 
be misunderstood by the uneducated 
mind, or even by the mind of his noble 
Friend, that they were cared for in the 
Bill. In fact, the estimate which his 
noble Friend, at this time of day, had 
formed of these remains was in itself an 
overwhelming argument for some mea- 
sure of preservation. To him they were, 
without shadow of doubt, ‘‘ancient rub- 
bish.” In the course of his studies— 
cultured as they knew him to be—he 
had never come across a theory or a dis- 
covery which had led him to realize that 
their date and the ethnology of those 
who raised them were questions as in- 
teresting as they were difficult. He 
himself (Mr. Beresford Hope) had only 
a literary roving general acquaintance 
with the science of pre-historic Research, 
but this acquaintance was enough to 
make him appreciate that the testing of 
all these matters, which his noble Friend 
so easily took for granted, was an irre- 
sistible argument for keeping intact that 
evidence on which the investigation must 
proceed. But his noble Friend had other 
arrows in his quiver. The argument 
that these monuments might go because 
they were not beautiful was beside the 
question unless discriminative legislation 
of the kind were made general. For in- 
stance, the hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Jacob Bright) ought to permit no 
women to have the franchise, except 
those whom a jury of bachelors pro- 
nounced to be good-looking. Buthisnoble 
Friend had his savage mood. ‘Away 
with those relics of a conquered race ! 
We have conquered the savages, perish 
then their memorials!” he exclaimed. 
Well, if there was one step in civili- 
zation which the human race in his 
(Mr. Beresford Hope’s) opinion had 
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made, it was that it was no longer 
thought expedient or right or commonly 
descent to signalize a triumph by de- 
stroying or allowing to be destroyed the 
monuments of the conquered. His noble 
Friend was so ruthless and coldly vin- 
dictive as to propose, after a lapse of 1,800 
years, to do that which Generals were 
hardly to be excused for doing on the 
morrow of a great victory. Had he 
lived some 2,000 years earlier, and stood 
beside the great Macedonian at Thebes 
when Alexander 
* Bade spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 

Went to the ground.” 

His noble Friend would have pleaded to 
destroy that house of the poet who had 
sung the great deeds of the enemy. 
Had he gone on to Persepolis he and 
not Thais would have snatched up the 
brand to consume the palace of the 
Great King. But all the objections 
which his noble Friend had made were 
really matters for Committee. After 
opposing the Bill on the Vandal ground, 
on the Philistine ground, on the or- 
dinary, unsophisticated Englishman 
ground, and on the ‘‘ no Welsh need 
apply” ground, he said he would with- 
draw his opposition if the hon. Baronet 
would make certain alterations in his 
measure enumerating the monuments 
which were worthy of preservation. In 
other words, the noble Lord was really 
a more enthusiastic and utopian sup- 
porter of the Bill than the hon. Baronet 
himself. He wanted to have it in its 
most perfect form. Ancient monuments 
were not limited, but they did not grow 
up like mushrooms, and he desired to in- 
clude everyone. Well, if the noble 
Lord would make the change he pro- 
posed, the hon. Baronet would no doubt 
accept it gladly. The Bill at present 
could only come before the House in an 
incomplete form, and as a step towards 
that state of perfection in which his 
noble Friend desired to see it, he (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) trusted it would be 
read a second time. 

Mr. LEIGHTON said, that, speaking 
from the antiquarian point of view, he 
entirely admitted the wisdom of pre- 
serving our ancient monuments; but he 
opposed the Bill, because he did not 
think that it would adequately effect 
that object. It was insufficient in pro- 
tecting only certain monuments and not 
all monuments. He should put aside all 
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the arguments brought against the Bill 
on the score of a fancied infringement of 
private rights, because he thought such 
arguments exaggerated, and he should 
address himself to the true question— 
namely, the best means of preserving 
historical monuments. He maintained 
that the learned and voluntary societies 
of antiquaries should do this work, and 
not the Government. Thus, public opi- 
nion would be enlisted on their side. 
Had the hon. Baronet applied to such 
societies, instead of applying to Parlia- 
ment, the threatened monuments might 
already have passed into safe hands by 
the ordinary process of bargain and sale. 
Before asking Parliament for extraordi- 
nary powers the powers of the law should 
first be tried. There existed in the 
minds of most men a veneration for the 
antiquities of their own neighbourhoods. 
They felt a sort of part ownership with 
the actual owner in them. This patriotic 
and almost religious sentiment should 
be encouraged and intensified ; but Go- 
vernment ownership and official inspec- 
tion would destroy it. By remodelling 
the antiquarian corporations and affiliat- 
ing to them the local societies; by giving 
them if necessary, powers similar to 
those accorded to every railway com- 
pany, the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments might be carried forward through- 
out the land, without arousing the vague 
apprehensions created by this Bill; with- 
out dividing historical remains into 
classes and thus breaking historical 
sequence; without the necessity of apply- 
ing to Parliament for public money, for 
the societies would proceed by private 
subscription, and so without the danger 
of such application being refused. Per- 
haps the worst clause in the whole Bill 
was that which proposed to give the 
custody of monuments to Boards of 
Guardians and Town Councils. There 
was not a town in the country which 
did not bear witness to the bad taste of 
such Bodies. The hon. Baronet who 
was himself accustomed to read the 
future by the past would surely agree 
with him that in every country and 
every age the Governments of the day had 
been the greatest of iconoclasts? They 
owed the destruction of the beautiful 
abbeys of England, not to the people of 
England, who often received hospitality 
at their gates, but to the Government of 
Henry VIII. They owed the destruction 
of the castles of England, not tothe people 


Mr, Leighton 


Ancient 
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of England, who often found safety with- 
in their walls, but to the Government of 
the great Protector; and if in their own 
days, and almost before their eyes, he 
desired another example, he would ask 
them to remember the destruction which 
the Communist Government of France— 
the de facto Government of the time— 
wrought upon the fair historical glories 
of Paris. For these reasons he should 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF : I wish to saya 
word about this Bill for several reasons, 
but chiefly because ever since it was 
much talked about in the country, my 
constituents at Elgin have perseveringly 
petitioned for it. Why, I do not exactly 
know, but, I presume because they have 
had experience of the advantage of hav- 
ing a public authority to look after the 
ruins of their Cathedral, which takes so 
high a place amongst the ecclesiastical 
remains of the Scottish Middle Age. 
The noble Lord opposite (Lord Francis 
Hervey) complains that the Bill does 
not propose to preserve mediseval monu- 
ments. But why does it not do so. 
Because these are, it is to be hoped, 
already protected by all the intelligent 
members of the community. If such an 
Act had been passed in the beginning of 
this century it would probably have pre- 
served many architectural treasures 
which are now lost tous; but Sir Walter 
Scott and the Oxford movement of 1833 
between them have saved us from the 
reproach of neglecting our Middle-age 
antiquities. Interest in the antiquities 
to which this Bill applies awoke much 
later. Many of them have gone irre- 
parably ; but the House will, I trust, in- 
terfere just in time to prevent many 
objects being destroyed which posterity 
would bitterly regret, for the science of 
prehistoric archeology, the science which 
teaches us to spell out from the records 
of the past the unwritten story of man- 
kind, is quite a new science, and in 30 
years people will be far more familiar 
with it than they are now. Then the 
noble Lord sneered at the Celtic race. 
That was rather hard on Irishmen and 
Scotchmen ; but he is a clever child who 
knows his own father, and I strongly 
suspect that the noble Lord is himself 
descended from the Celtic race. Nay, I 
believe that when prehistoric archeelogy 
is more developed it will disclose that 
there is reason to believe that the noble 
Lord’s ancestor was a Celt who sailed to 
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the Levant with a return expedition 
from the Cassiterides; that he settled in 
Philistia, found the climate suit him, 
lived there, and prospered. In after- 
time one of his descendants, nearer an- 
eestor of the noble Lord, married a 
daughter of the giant, which explains at 
once the noble Lord’s valour in rushing 
to the attack, and his frequent discom- 
fiture. Then the noble Lord told us that 
the proceedings of the Commissioners 
might interfere with health. So they 
might, just as the sky might fall and 
smother the larks; but not otherwise. 
Turning to the hon. Member for Shrop- 
shire (Mr. Leighton), I find that he 
thinks that our national monuments can 
best be preserved by interesting the 
masses of the people in them. Of course, 
that is true, but how long will it take to 
get farm labourers to appreciate pre- 
historic antiquities, when an educated 
man like the noble Lord holds them so 
cheap? In the meantime frightful 
mischief may be done. I have myself 
seen monuments of this kind destroyed, 
simply because the country people did 
not know what they were. The hon. 
Member would like the archeological 
societies to do the work, but they have 
not the necessary organization. The 
machinery of the Bill is much better. 
It proposes ‘seven Commissioners, all 
men in whom we may have implicit con- 
fidence, and gives them very moderate 
and limited, though sufficient, power. 
The Bill has really no bearing at all on 
the rights of property. Its only bearing 
is on the wrongs of property. It does 
not come into action at all till a man 
ceases to use and begins to abuse his 
rights. The 5th clause guards the sacred 
right of doing mischief in the most 
effective way, for the owner can force 
the Commissioners to give him an answer 
within three months. They must either 
let him do as he likes, or pay a fancy 
price for their interference. Then, if 
anyone is aggrieved by them, he may 
appeal to a Judge. The hon. Member 
sat down, complaining that Governments 
had often been iconoclastic. So they 
had, and the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Maidstone (Sir John Lubbock) 
brought in his Bill for the express pur- 
pose of making one Government the 
opposite of iconoclastic. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he was glad 
that the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Maidstone had availed himself of his 
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right, and postponed his speech to the 
period of the debate when, according 
to the noble Lord the Mover of the 
Amendment, sentiment predominated. 
His (Mr. Dalrymple’s) impression was, 
that it was earlier in the debate that 
sentiment predominated, and that it was 
at the close of the discussion that the 
common-sense of the House prevailed. 
The noble Lord made a variety of 
charges against the Bill, some of which 
he had made before, and some of which 
were new. The noble Lord had referred 
to the Schedule of the Bill, and had re- 
marked upon the exclusion from that 
Schedule of some of the most remark- 
able monuments of the country; but 
surely it was obvious that to include in 
the present measure such places as Foun- 
tains and Tintern in England, and Dry- 
burgh in Scotland, and such as the 
seven churches in Wicklow, would have 
been ridiculous, and an affront to the 
different parts of the country in which 
those monuments were situated. The in- 
terest in those structures was such that 
they would be effectually protected with- 
out being inserted in an Act of Parlia- 
ment. He (Mr. Dalrymple) had the 
authority of the hon. Memberforthe Elgin 
Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff) for saying that 
the Schedule had been drawn up by the 
Archeological Society in a way most 
likely to secure the preservation of monu- 
ments that were now in comparative 
obscurity. Looking at the quarter from 
which the Schedule came, he thought the 
House might safely accept it without 
much scrutiny. On the last occasion 
when the Bill was before the House, the 
hon. Member for North Wiltshire (Sir 
George Jenkinson), speaking at a late 
period of the debate, spoke of the Bill 
as an interference with the rights of 
property. Those who raised that con- 
tention should carefully examine the Bill, 
and he was convinced they would be re- 
lieved from any anxiety on that score. 
Others spoke of the interference with 
private rights, and one hon. Member 
had said to him—‘‘I cannot have this 
or that man coming into my property 
and capsizing everything.” Now, it 
was for the very opposite purpose of 
securing the maintenance and preserva- 
tion of what was valuable on private 
property that the Bill was framed; and 
it was an obvious remark to make that 
in those parts of the country where most 
care was taken of existing monuments, 
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there would be the smallest interference. 
The noble Lord referred to the ap- 
pearance of the pre-historic man in the 
Bill. Well, he (Mr. Dalrymple) would 
not enter on so learned a question; but 
he confessed that it was to him an inte- 
resting fact that the author of the Bill 
should be so learned a Member of the 
House as the hon. Baronet, in whom 
he believed that most people recognized 
a future President of the British Asso- 
ciation. No one desired to interfere 
with the Archeological Societies, or to 
supersede their labours; and the more 
these Societies did, the less work would 
be left for the Commissioners under the 
Bill. No one who had any anxiety 
about the Bill could look at the names 
of the Commissioners without having 
the anxiety removed. The last of the 
names of the Commissioners was that of 
Dr. Stuart, who had done such good 
service in connection with the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, and just as 
Dr. Stuart, in reference to the historical 
manuscripts, had induced many persons 
to enjoy the wonderful possessions which 
they had, so the Bill of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Maidstone was likely to 
preserve to the country a variety of 
monuments which, from ignorance or 
through local improvements, were liable 
to be removed. He (Mr. Dalrymple) 
had voted formerly for the second read- 
ing of the Bill, and he hoped that, not- 
withstanding the opposition which it 
had met with from the noble Lord and 
from others, the House would read it a 
second time to-day. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, he 
joined with some regret in the opposi- 
tion to the Bill, because he respected the 
purpose which the hon. Baronet had in 
view ; and he altogether disclaimed any 
sympathy with the sentiments of the 
noble Lord who had moved the rejection 
of the measure (Lord Francis Hervey). 
He was a native of a county in which 
ancient monuments, castles, tumuli, and 
camps were far more numerous than 
anyone would imagine, and therefore as 
a Welshman it was impossible for him 
to regard without interest the preserva- 
tion of those ancient remains. If it had 


been proposed to deal only with recog- 
nized monuments such as Denbigh 
Castle, Carnarvon, Conway, and Ruthin 
Castles, and many others he might name, 
he certainly would have had nothing to 
say against the measure. 
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ber of objects which might be regarded 
as ancient monuments under this Bill 
was enormous. The definition given of 
‘ancient monument’’—it did not de- 
serve to be called a definition—was 
‘‘anything which may be regarded by 
the Commissioners as a monument, or a 
place where a monument has existed.” 
In his own district there was hardly half 
a mile in which there were not three or 
four of these “ancient monuments ;”’ 
but there were also on the hillsides 
many tumuli and mounds of various 
kinds as to which there was great doubt 
whether they were ancient at all. When 
he looked at the Bili he was alarmed at 
the immense power which it proposed to 
give to interfere with the rights of private 
property. He was not afraid of the 
great landed magnates, for they could 
take care of themselves; but in the 
Principality to which he belonged there 
were a great many small proprietors who 
could not defend themselves against in- 
vasions of the kind contemplated. On 
land in his own occupation there was an 
object which an archeological friend of 
his had regarded as an ancient tumulus 
or an ancestral tomb. When he (Mr. 
Watkin Williams) was going to remove 
it for some agricultural purpose, his 
friend remonstrated with him and as- 
sured him it was one of the most interest- 
ing tombsin the neighbourhood. When 
asked whether he had examined it, he 
said he had, and that it was obviously an 
ancient tomb. In point of fact it was an 
old limekiln which had been out of use 
for probably about a century. Similar 
instances might, he believed, be multi- 
plied. With regard to the appeal which 
it was proposed to allow, he desired to 
point out that no principles were laid 
down on which the Court was to proceed, 
and in conclusion he entered a humble 
protest against the Bill in its present 
form. 

Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL, pre- 
mising that his observations expressed 
merely his own opinion, and that he 
did not speak either for the Govern- 
ment or any of his Colleagues, said, that 
he sympathized to a great extent with 
the hon. Baronet (Sir John Lubbock) in 
the object he had in view, but could not 
approve the means by which he pro- 
posed to accomplish that object. His 
objections to the Bill were, that it gave 
the Commissioners not only very exten- 
sive, but also very uncertain, vague, and 
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indefinite powers; that it proposed to 
interfere very seriously with the existing 
law of settlement; that it would also 
interfere greatly with the rights of pri- 
vate property ; that it would introduce 
into the legislation of this country a 
principle which, if acted upon, would, 
in his humble opinion, produce very 
disastrous consequences ; and lastly, he 
objected to the measure that it was un- 
necessary. The powers conferred on 
the Commissioners under the 3rd clause 
might be exercised not only with respect 
to the monuments specified in the 
Schedule, but also with respect to any 
British, Celtic, Roman, or Saxon re- 
mains, or any monuments which in the 
opinion of the Commissioners were of a 
like kind to those specified in the Sche- 
dule. Now, it would be very difficult 
for the Commissioners to say what monu- 
ments were ‘‘of a like kind;” but he 
supposed it would be quite open to them 
to apply the provisions of the Bill to 
every monument which might come 
under the designation of a British, 
Celtic, Roman, or Saxon monument. 
Well, how would that operate? In 
some parts of the country there were 
Roman roads running it might be for 
miles through the estates of private 
individuals. If the owner of one of 
these estates proposed to interfere, it 
might be for some necessary purpose, 
with a portion of the road, were the 
Commissioners to be empowered to put 
a restraint upon his action in reference 
to his own property—were they to be 
empowered to purchase from him the 
whole of the property? Take the case 
of the old Roman Wall, which extended 
at a point east of Newcastle to the 
Solway Firth. Were the Commissioners 
to be empowered, on the slightest in- 
terference with it by the local proprietors, 
to buy up the estates through which it 
ran? If they had that power they might 
come into possession of a vast amount 
of 'property. This was, perhaps, an 
objection which might be removed by 
an Amendment enabling the Commis- 
sioners to deal only with the portion of 
the estate where the monument existed. 
But the Bill proposed also to alter the 
power of settlement. If an estate upon 
which there was one of the monuments 
in question was in settlement, the tenant 
for life, or any one who might happen 
to have the property for a term of 50 
years, would be entitled to dispose of 
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that monument, although the owner 
might have regarded it as the most 
valuable part of the estate. It would 
not be surprising if a tenant or lessee, 
who cared less for the ancient remains 
than for some ready cash, was found 
willing under these circumstances to 
part with what had been esteemed the 
dearest part of the possession. A Bill 
that went to that extent seemed to him 
to be open to very considerable ob- 
jection. As to interference with the 
rights of property, he quite admitted that 
where there was a great public necessity 
—arising, for example, from sanitary 
considerations or from the need of com- 
munications between one part of the 
country and another—private rights 
must give way. But was there any 
such necessity in the present case? He 
thought not. He feared there was a 
growing desire on the part of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to make private 
rights subservient not only to public 
necessity, but also to public convenience. 
It was now contended seriously that 
commons should be dedicated to the 
public ; and perhaps it would be con- 
tended some day that because the public 
had been allowed to enjoy parks which 
private individuals had thrown open the 
owners ought to be restrained if they 
wished to close them. If they adopted 
the principle of the Bill in this respect, 
where was its application to cease? If 
they were going to preserve at the ex- 
pense of private rights everything which 
happened to be of interest to the public, 
why should they confine the legislation 
to those ancient monuments? Why 
should they confine the Bill to British, 
Roman, Saxon, or Celtic remains? 
Why should they not equally provide 
for preservation of the medizeval monu- 
ments—of those old abbeys and castles 
which were quite as interesting as the 
Druidical remains? And why should 
they stop even there? Why not impose 
restrictions on the owners of pictures or 
statues which might be of great nationa 
interest? If the owner of the ‘Three 
Marys” or of Gainsborough’s ‘“ Blue 
Boy” proposed to send it out of the 
country, were they to prevent him, on 
the ground that the matter was one of 
national concern? If they said that a 
certain circle of stones was of such 
national interest that an interference 
with private rights was justifiable in 
order to preserve it, might they not also 
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say that a certain row of beech trees on 
a man’s estate which gave great pleasure 
to persons passing by ought in the same 
manner to be preserved? If the logical 
consequences of acting on the principle 
of the Bill were carefully considered, he 
thought the House must come to the 
conclusion that it was not desirable to 
adopt that principle. He was not aware 
that any of those ancient remains had 
been very seriously interfered with ; and 
such monuments as were mentioned in 
the Bill were, he thought, likely to be 
objects of such great interest to those 
on whose property they happened to be 
situated that they would not permit 
them to be ploughed up by the tillers of 
the soil. It was only in cases where it 
might be profitable to a man to turn 
over some portion of his estate to build- 
ing purposes that there was any real 
danger to them of destruction or injury, 
and in such cases the remedy was per- 
fectly easy, for societies like the Archeeo- 
logical Society might buy the property, 
which would in all probability be in 
the market. For these reasons he felt 
it to be his duty to record his opposition 
to the Bill. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
heard no argument advanced against 
the second reading which, in his opinion, 
might not be easily obviated by some 
concessions which he had no doubt his 
hon. Friend the Member for Maidstone 
(Sir John Lubbock) would not object to 
make. He thought that when they were 
in Committee they could define with some 
degree of accuracy the monuments, tu- 
muli, and other things, which it was 
sought to protect by the Bill—they would, 
in short, be able to lay down a definition 
of what the Commissioners were to deal 
with. As to the Commissioners being 
liable to be taken in by a limekiln, as 
the hon. and learned Member for Den- 
bigh (Mr. Watkin Williams) had sug- 
gested, he could only say that he did not 
believe they would be so unwise as to 
take anything under their charge which 
was not in itself worthy of protection. 
There was, he might add, at present no 
law which would enable an owner of 
property practically to dedicate to the 
public any ancient monument on his 
land, and that defect the Bill would sup- 
ply. As to the argument ofthe hon. and 
learned Attorney General, that its opera- 
tion would interfere with the rights of 
property, he would merely observe that 
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it appeared to him to have been framed 
with the utmost regard for those rights 
—the object of the Bill was to enable a 
public authority to buy from the owner 
the right of destruction. That some such 
measure was required was clearly proved, 
he thought, by the case of Ceesar’s Camp 
at Wimbledon, which the owner of the 
property—who, he regretted to say, was 
a Member of the House—preferred to 
destroy—although £5,000 or £6,000 had 
been subscribed to buy it—rather than 
take the money; an act of Vandalism 
which the law, as it stood, was powerless 
to prevent. He might add that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Maidstone had 
mentioned to him since the debate began 
the case of a Druidical circle at Avebury 
which was about to be destroyed had he 
not stepped in and purchased the pro- 
perty on which it was situated. But 
should the Bill pass, it was his confident 
belief that the landowners, as a rule, 
would be prepared to place the monu- 
ments on their estates under its opera- 
tion. There existed in France a Com- 
mission for the Preservation of Historic 
Remains similar to that which it was 
now proposed to establish, and which 
included within the scope of its duties 
the maintenance of ancient chateaux and 
churches. He had a letter not long ago 
from one of the Commissioners, who 
stated that, although they had no com- 
pulsory powers, yet they had not known 
a single owner to refuse to give his assent 
to the preservation of the monuments on 
his property. There were, he might add, 
no fewer than 800 or 1,000 of such re- 
mains under the protection of the French 
Commission, and a sum of £40,000 a- 
year was voted for their maintenance. 
The Bill therefore, in his opinion, was a 
step in the right direction, and would, 
he believed, preserve some of the most 
interesting historical monuments in the 
country. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that the Bill con- 
tained several provisions of a somewhat 
arbitrary and objectionable character. It 
conferred very large powers on the tenant 
for life to deal with the property in 
question, and there would be some dif- 
ficulty as to furnishing the money for 
the purchase of the estates which the 
Commissioners might have to buy, seeing 
that it was to be provided by Parliament; 
but he was, nevertheless; prepared to 
admit that the object which the sup- 
porters of the measure sought to attain 
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was a desirable one, and he did not 
think the Bill ought to be rejected 
at its present stage. The evil of which 
complaint was made might, however, 
he thought, be obviated or mitigated 
without its being necessary to pass 
the Bill in its present shape. It was, 
so far as he could see, a very fair 
roposal to ask for the appointment of a 
Sideinion, with power to superintend 
and maintain our ancient monuments; 
and if that could be done with the con- 
sent of the owners, so that the arrange- 
ments might be based on a voluntary 
footing, the objects of the Bill might be 
substantially carried into effect. As for 
the tenant for life, he might be enabled 
to hand over to the Commission the 
custody of any monuments on his estate, 
while the interests of the remainder man 
might be protected by affording him an 
opportunity of objecting, if he thought 
fit. If they got into Committee he hoped 
they might be able to make the Bill a 
good one; but he thought, on the whole, 
that the best course to adopt would be 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 
Sr GEORGE BOWYER thought 
the Bill was one which commended 
itself to all who took an interest in the 
historical monuments of the country; 
but, at the same time, he could not but 
admit that its clauses required careful 
consideration, so as to guard against 
any violation of the rights of property, 
and to guard the public purse against 
an expenditure on what were worthless 
as ancient monuments. He did not ex- 
pect the Commissioners would mistake 
an old limekiln for the remains of a 
Roman or Saxon castle; but they all 
recollected how Mr. Oldbuck, in The 
Antiquary, was undeceived by Edie 
Ochiltree in regard to his purchase of 
the Roman camp, when the old bedes- 
man said, ‘‘Pretorian here—Pretorian 
there—I mind the biggin’ of it.” Al- 
though the Commissioners might not 
have to be reminded of any such mistake, 
still they might err on the other side, 
and not preserve some monuments of 
the greatest historic importance. Look- 
ing to the Schedule, for instance, the 
Roman and Saxon monuments set out 
there were either stones or earthworks— 
thus leaving out of the scope of the 
measure such a building as Richborough 
Castle, one of the finest remains of 
Roman brickwork in England. He ob- 
jected further to the constitution of the 
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Commission. He could not understand 
why the Master of the Rolls was put at 
the head of it. That learned Judge was 
already overburdened by his judicial 
functions—and though the present occu- 
pant of the office was able to do the 
work of two men—or of half-a-dozen, for 
that matier—it did not follow that his 
successor would be a man of equal 
powers. In his opinion, the best way 
would be to appoint a Commission of 12 
Members—four for each of the three 
Kingdoms, England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. He would leave it to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to say where the money 
was to come from. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the remarks he was about to make re- 
presented merely his own views, and 
not those of the Government. He con- 
fessed he was filled with astonishment 
at the statement made by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) and other hon. Members, that 
this measure, so far from being an in- 
vasion of the rights of property, was a 
protection of them. For its contradiction 
there was the main principe of the Bill, 
which took from the owners of pro- 
perty those safeguards which hitherto 
it had always been the practice of Par- 
liament to accord to them in analogous 
cases. The Bill had been ruled by the 
authorities to be a public Bill; but 
surely the owners of property ought to 
be entitled to the same power of resist- 
ance as they would have if it were a pri- 
vate Bill, by appearing by their counsel 
and agents before a Select Committee. 
Any appeal which was made against 
a decision of the Commissioners was 
now to be submitted to a single Judge, 
who would have very scant powers, and 
a jurisdiction whose extent it would be 
very difficult to define. If the Judge 
agreed with the Commissioners that the 
property should be taken, the owner had 
no appeal from his decision. If, however, 
this Bill had been held to be a private 
Bill, the owner of property would have 
had many opportunities of opposing it. 
The present measure was based upon and 
embodied many of the provisions of the 
Defence Act of 1860, which was one of 
the most stringent and arbitrary Acts 
that ever appeared in the Statute Book. 
Indeed, it was so stringent that the 
Government had been extremely cautious 
in extending its principle, and its com- 
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the Localization Act of 1872. Moreover, 
the Defence Act of 1860 was obsolete, 
its operation having been confined to 
one year only. Yet the hon. Baronet 
had introduced into his Bill the most 
arbitrary provisions of that Act for the 
purpose of depriving owners of their pro- 
perty in order to gratify his own peculiar 
fancy. What analogy could there pos- 
sibly be between the necessity for pre- 
servation of apocryphal monuments and 
the defence of the country? He sub- 
mitted that no case had been made out 
to justify the proposed interference with 
the rights of property. No case could 
be made out for depriving any man of 
the use of his property except for ob- 
jects of public policy or for some great 
national requirement. We had noright 
whatever to alter the law and to inter- 
fere with a man’s quiet enjoyment 
merely because he happened to have 
what some people might consider an 
ancient monument on his estate. The 
Bill was also full of technical defects. 
He entirely concurred in the objection 
of his hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General with regard to the con- 
stitution of the Commission. Ouriously 
enough, no power of sale was given to 
the Commissioners, who consequently, if 
they bought sham antiquities, or other 
property they afterwards wished to get 
rid of, had no power to do so. Then 
the Schedule was delusive, because it did 
not include innumerable ancient monu- 
ments quite as worthy of preservation 
as those that were mentioned. He did 
not pretend to be either an antiquary 
or a man of taste—he was particularly 
glad he was not a man of taste—but he 
wanted to know why the most important 
Roman remains in this country were 
not included in the Schedule? The new 
port gateway at Lincoln, for example— 
one of the most perfect Roman remains 
in this country—and near that gateway 
were extensive portions of the Roman 
Walls of the city, and the city itself so 
abounded in these remains that the 
Commissioners ought to acquire the 
whole. Last year a good deal was said 
about the stones of Shap. Those stones 
were very numerous, for the works of 
the Druids were said to be carried on 
from Shap to the High Street, a dis- 
tance of 20 miles; and this, perhaps, 
was the reason why the stones were 
taken out of the Bill. Again, why was 
Shap Abbey not included? Medieval 
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remains had never been taken so little 
care of in this country as they were at 
the present day. He would quote, in 
support of his opinion, Sir G. Gilbert 
Scott, who, in addressing the Institute 
of British Architects on his election as 
President, said—- 
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“ Our old buildings too often—nay, in a ma- 
jority, I fear, of cases—fall into the hands of 
men who have neither knowledge nor respect for 
them, while, even among those who possess the 
requisite knowledge, there has too often existed 
a lack of veneration, a disposition to sitin judg- 
ment on the works of their teachers, a rage for 
alteration to suit some system to which they 
had pledged themselves in their own works. The 
result has been truly disastrous; so much so 
that our country has actually been robbed of a 
large proportion of its antiquities under the 
name of ‘ restoration,’ and the work of destruc- 
tion and spoliation still goes on merrily : while, 
at the public festivities by which each auto da fé 
is celebrated, we find ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
clergy, squires, and architects congratulating 
one another on the success of the latest effort of 
Vandalism.” 


But then, on the other hand, Sir Gilbert 
Scott had himself been denounced for 
his dealings with medieval remains, 
and declared to be a destroyer rather 
than a restorer, and he (Mr. Bentinck) 
thought there were good grounds for 
that opinion. He should like to know 
what the hon. Member for Salisbury 
thought of the late alterations at Salis- 
bury Cathedral. If that and similar 
results were not arguments for including 
ancient churches in the Bill, he did not 
know what could be so considered. The 
hon. Baronet possessed a palatial resi- 
dence in the City. Did he know what 
destruction of noble monuments was 
going on there? What more beau- 
tiful specimens of architecture could be 
found than the steeples of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren? yet the City of London was 
doing its little best to destroy them. 
An hon. Friend of his had a frenzy for 
preserving what he believed to be 
Cesar’s Camp at Wimbledon, and yet 
he was actively engaged in pulling down 
the steeple at St. Margaret Pattens, a 
chief ornamentof the East end of London! 
There was yet a nearer example in the 
church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, the 
steps of which the Board of Works pro- 
posed the other day to sweep away. 
Now, supposing the Corporation of 
London, which did not enjoy the repu- 
tation of having the highest taste, were 
to eee to do away with the portico 
and steps of the Mansion House, would 
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the hon. Member for Maidstone oppose 
such a scheme or not? He maintained 
it was far better that these beautiful 
buildings should be preserved, rather 
than the apocryphal objects protected 
to by this Bill. The Bill went either 
too far or not far enough. If the hon. 
Baronet would bring forward a scheme 
to preserve all monuments of whatever 
age, on the principle adopted by the 
Commission in France, something might 
be said for the proposal. But the pre- 
sent measure was defective in both prin- 
ciple and construction, and he trusted 
the House would not agree to read it a 
second time. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN inferred 
from the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who last spoke that he had not quite 
made up his mind on what ground to 
oppose the Bill—because it went too 
far, or because it did not go far enough. 
In his own opinion, the Bill did not in the 
least interfere with the rational enjoyment 
of property; it only prevented wanton 
destruction. For these old monuments 
the owners could not lay claim to any 
sentimental value, inasmuch as the very 
motive of the Bill was that they were 
about to destroy them ; and as to their 
money value, the Commissioners would 
pay them the market price. To hear the 
speeches of the opponents of the Bill 
one would suppose that no such thing 
had ever been heard of in this House as 
a railway Bill, or that no man’s house 
or garden had ever been taken away 
from him for public purposes. How 
many persons had been rendered house- 
less by the erection of the new Law 
Courts and the Midland Railway Ter- 
minus? The right hon. Gentleman said 
the supporters of the Bill had made out 
no case; but no one had ventured to 
deny that these ancient monuments were 
worthy of preservation. At present there 
was no law to secure that they would be 
preserved, and there was ample evidence 
to show that in many instances the pro- 
cess of destruction was going on rapidly. 
Therefore, as the Preamble of the Bill 
had not been controverted, he thought 
the supporters of the Bill had made out 
their case for the second reading. All 
the objections which he had heard stated 
were really objections to matters of detail 
which could be dealt with in Committee. 
It could not be said that the preservation 
of public monuments was not a public 
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history; and as to the expense which 
would be incurred, it would not amount 
to one-tenth the cost of an ironclad 
which went to the bottom of the sea, and 
nobody said anything further about 
it. He was in favour of the second 
reading on the ground of public policy, 
and also in the interest of the rights of 
private property itself. The argument 
as to the rights of private property was 
a horse that might be ridden too hard. 
If the rights of private property were 
more respected in England than in any 
other country of Europe, it was because 
they had never been strained too far. 
Who did more to ensure respect for the 
rights of private property—the nobleman 
who generously threw open his park or 
his picture gallery for the benefit of the 
public, or the curmudgeon—for he de- 
served no other title—who built a high 
wall round his land to shut out a view of 
his trees in order ‘‘ not to interfere with 
his privacy”—which really meant the 
privacy of a few rabbits and pheasants ? 
He believed that a large number of the 
owners of these ancient monuments, so 
far from objecting to the provisions of 
the Bill, would welcome them as a means 
of conferring on their country a great 
national benefit at little or no inconve- 
nience to themselves. 

Mr. RODWELL thought there could 
not be a shadow of doubt that this 
was a distinct interference never before 
attempted with the rights or enjoyment 
of private property. The principle of 
the Bill was novel and dangerous, and 
it behoved the House to consider the 
proposal well before adopting it. If 
these monuments were of a certain class, 
the Commissioners might put their Seal 
on the property and regulate or forbid 
the user of it by the owner; and upon 
warning to owners of the monuments 
specified in the second Schedule, any 
person who destroyed. removed, defaced, 
or in any way permanently or tempo- 
rarily endangered their safety would be 
liable to the penalties of the Act. Was 
not this an interference with the rights 
of private property? If it was not, he 
did not know what was. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Den- 
bighshire (Mr. Osborne Morgan) said that 
private property was often taken for 
purposes of public utility. In no case, 
however, had private property been dealt 





with under a public Act, except where 
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where the object was the preservation of 
the public health, or attaining some 
other great social advantage. Was this 
a case of great public necessity? Ifyou 
took an inch of land for a railway 
the owner was entitled to appear before 
a Select Committee, which gave him 
redress or saw that he was fairly 
dealt with. There was no analogy be- 
tween such cases and the mode in which 
private property wotld be dealt with 
under the Bill, which would give to 
owners no opportunity of saying any- 
thing. Everybody seemed to desire that 
these ancient monuments should be pre- 
served—the only question was whether 
the Bill proposed a right and fair way of 
securing this object. In his opinion, the 
preservation of our ancient monuments 
ought be left to the liberality and good 
feeling of the owners, rather than be 
made the subject of legislation. More- 
over, in his opinion the Bill was bad both 
in principle and in detail. Besides, the 
House ought to have some definite infor- 
mation as to the cost which it would 
entail. From this point of view it was 
material to know upon what principle 
compensation would be made—whether, 
for instance, the owner of Stonehenge 
would simply receive the value of the 
stones for building materials? The 
person whose rights were invaded would 
be put to expense in asserting those 
rights; and if he did not accept the sum 
allotted, he might even be mulcted in 
costs. The Bill was a distinct inter- 
ference with private property, and he 
should vote against the second reading. 
Mr. LAW hoped that hon. Members 
would lay aside all mere sentiment and 
prejudice, and calmly look to see what 
was the real issue involved in this mea- 
sure. To say that the Bill involved no 
interference with what some people re- 
garded as private property was, perhaps, 
going too far; as it was on the other 
hand to say that there was an interfer- 
ence with property as that term was 
generally and properly understood. The 
question was whether any necessity ex- 
isted to take measures for the protection 
of ancient monuments, and if so, whether 
the present proposals of giving power to 
a body of Commissioners to watch over 
and protect those monuments was a 
reasonable mode of effecting that object. 
Now, after the speeches that had been 
made not only by the noble Lord who 
moved the rejection of the Bill, but also 
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by Her Majesty’s Attorney General, and 
other hon. Members opposite, it seemed 
to him but too certain that many of our 
most interesting and valuable relics of 
antiquity, in a scientific or historical 
point of view, must be so entirely un- 
appreciated by their owners as to be in 
imminent danger of destruction. This, 
however, he believed the House and the 
public desired to prevent; and, there- 
fore, what remained for decision was 
whether the interference or restrictions 
proposed by the Bill were sufficient, and 
no more than sufficient, for the preserva- 
tion of these national antiquities. One 
objection to the Bill was that it did not 
extend to medisval monuments, the 
reason being that owners adequately ap- 
preciated that class of monuments, which 
were, therefore, in no danger of destruc- 
tion; but if any hon. Members were not 
satisfied by this reason, it was open to 
them to move in Committee to extend 
the scope of the Bill. On the other 
hand, the Attorney General objected 
that the principle of the Bill would jus- 
tify a similar measure for the protection 
of beautiful pictures or statues. To this 
it appeared to him (Mr. Law) a sufficient 
answer to say that such things as these 
were in no such danger. Their owners 
might, no doubt, part with them either by 
sale or otherwise, but were not at all likely 
to destroy them; or if they did exhibit 
any such insanity, there were already, 
as he begged to remind his hon. and 
learned Friend, ample means of control- 
ling them by having recourse to the 
jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor sit- 
ting in Lunacy. Now, it ought to be 
remembered that under this Bill the 
Commissioners would have no power to 
acquire any property of their own mere 
motion and against the will of the owner. 
Suppose, for example, the operation of 
the Bill to be confined to certain sche- 
duled monuments. The powers of the 
Commissioners would only come into 
play in the event of the owner being 
about to destroy one of those monument, 
in-which case he might be prevented 
froii doing so, but would receive the 
estimated value of the monument. Nor 
would there be any great difficulty in 
ascertaining the fair price to be paid for 
a monument which the owner was about 


to turn to account as valuable only for 
‘the stone or earth of which it was con- 


structed. Then, again, it had been ob- 
jected that no estimate had been given 
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of the probable expense of carrying out 
a measure of this kind. But it would 
be seen that the Commissioners were 
to carry on their operations under the 
control of Parliament, which would 
have the entire discretion as to the ex- 
tent of their expenditure, and there was 
some guarantee, therefore, that no ex- 
travagance would be permitted; but a 
country which spent some £10,000 
a-year in buying Egyptian and Syrian 
antiquities ought surely not to grudge 
a few thousands for preserving upon its 
own soil monuments which once gone 
could never be replaced. He should 
imagine that very many landowners 
would be glad of the opportunity which 
such a measure as the present afforded 
for securing the preservation of ancient 
monuments; for the law did not allow 
a perpetual entail, but, under the Bill, 
a landowner might place any such mo- 
nument under the protection of the 
Commissioners without parting with his 
property, and thus perpetuate its main- 
tenance for the benefit of his own 
successors, as well as of the public. 
This was not a Party question, but he 
owned he was surprised to hear so many 
Conservative Members contending for 
the right of mere destruction as an es- 
sential element of property. He be- 
lieved, however, that the majority of 
hon. Members approved of the. principle 
of the Bill, which he would venture to 
suggest might with advantage be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee to settle its 
details. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN said, hethought 
it desirable that our ancient monuments 
should be preserved, and would support 
the Bill if he really believed that, as the 
Preamble indicated, it would lead to 
their preservation. He doubted, how- 
ever, whether in point of fact it would 
not rather lead to the destruction of 
many of them. Looking at the Schedule 
under. ‘‘Ireland,’”’? he found there no 
mention of the Round Towers or old 
masonry works. The reason alleged 
was that the public preserved them; but 
this was not the case, for the walls of the 
cottages and houses around some of 
these old structures contained stones 
which had evidently been taken from 
these monuments. The monuments 
specified in the Bill were generally 
cairns on the top of high hills, which 
were held sacred by the peasantry as 
tombs of kings and queens, and were 
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now in no danger of desecration ; but he 
much feared that if they were handed 
over to the keeping of archeologists in 
Dublin, we should have enthusiastic 
archeologists making excursions to some 
of these cairns and returning flourishing 
the thigh bone of an ancient Irish King 
or Queen, just as a German archeologist 
had recently got hold of the thigh bone 
of Agamemnon. Believing that the 
measure would lead to the spoliation of 
many old monuments, he should oppose 
the second reading. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER agreed with the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Law) 
that this could in no sense be re- 
garded as a Party question; and on 
previous occasions when the Bill was 
before the House some Members of 
the Government had expressed their 
sympathy with the object of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Maidstone (Sir 
John Lubbock). He shared with his 
hon. Friend the desire largely felt by 
the House and by the country for the 
preservation of our ancient monuments, 
and he thought the country owed a 
debt of gratitude to his hon. Friend for 
having called attention to the subject, 
and for the perseverance with which he 
had endeavoured to attain his object. It 
had been said that the Government had 
intimated their intention of introducing 
a measure dealing with the subject. He 
did not think that was the case. The 
Government had made no promise to 
take up the subject, but they did say 
they would consider whether any- 
thing could be done. Accordingly the 
subject had been considered by himself 
and the Secretary to the Treasury, with 
the endeavour to ascertain if anything 
could be done to meet the requirements 
of the case, and to obviate the difficulties 
which stood in the way of the hon. Baronet. 
They had also communicated with the 
Trustees of the British Museum to see 
whether they could give any assistance. 
The Government did not, however, find 
much encouragement in that quarter ;— 
and altogether they had seen their way 
much more clearly to the difficulties of 
dealing with the question than to any 
mode of overcoming those difficulties. 
As to the particular measure now under 
discussion, certain obvious difficulties 
presented themselves. In the first place, 
there was the difficulty of the constitu- 
tion of the Commission. He did not 
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mean as to the names of the Commis- 
sioners: but the Government had to 
consider what would be the effect of ap- 
pointing any Commission of this kind 
which was not under their control. The 
result would be the appointment of a body 
of men, selected for their acquaintance 
with the subject and their interest in it, 
but free from all responsibility except for 
the preservation of ancient monuments, 
and therefore under no restraint as to 
expense. They would naturally say— 
‘‘We desire to preserve this or that 
monument; we think it a matter of 
great interest; we fully recognize the 
necessity of compensation, and any 
price which is considered fair shall be 
paid to the owner. We have ourselves 
no funds, but as they are to be provided 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer we 
can act generously towards the owners 
of property.” Thus the country might 
be landed in a serious expenditure. It 
was not a question of the stones at 
Stonehenge—how they were to be 
valued, or what was their value as old 
stones—for the site of the monument 
might be the remains of an ancient camp 
now become of great value for building, 
or of considerable importance for works 
for sanitary or other important purposes, 
or under which there might be valuable 
mineral rights. Thus the question of 
compensation might be a serious one, 
and it would therefore be the duty of 
the Government, if the Bill passed a 
second reading, to introduce some effi- 
cient machinery for the purpose of 
giving the Government greater control 
over the expenditure of the Commis- 
sioners. But was there not a great 
danger of doing more than the hon. 
Baronet proposed? With regard to 
the great proportion of our national 
monuments any legislation of the kind 
proposed was unnecessary. He believed 
the public feeling of the country, en- 
lightened as it was, by the action of the 
hon. Baronet and other gentlemen who 
took an interest in this question, was 
sufficiently alive to the importance of the 
matter, and that it would be found 
that there was no danger—or only an 
inappreciably small danger—of the in- 
teresting monuments scheduled in the 
Bill being wilfully destroyed by their 
owners. But this Bill might offer a 
great temptation to owners to throw the 
burden of preservation off their own 
shoulders to the shoulders of the State. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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A man who would not think for a mo- 
ment of destroying an interesting monu- 
ment on his estate might, if he thought 
he could get it preserved by the State, 
go to the Commissioners and say—‘‘I 
want to plough up this land or to level 
this property, but if you take it off my 
hands I won’t do it.” Such a man 
would not incur the reproach of Van- 
dalism by destroying the monument 
himself, but he would get it taken off 
his hands if he could. This was a 
question of considerable magnitude, 
because the Bill not only provided for 
the places scheduled in it, but also gave 
a general power for making proposals 
with regard to any Roman or British 
remains, and throwing the preservation 
of those remains into the hands of the 
State. Therefore, though he did not 
wish to oppose any well-considered 
measure for the preservation of these 
monuments, or to stand in the way of 
proceeding with the Bill if the House 
desired to do so, it would be the duty 
of the Government to watch the measure 
very jealously, and to put a greater 
restraint on the proceedings of the 
Commissioners than was done in the 
Bill. And when the House came to 
consider the details of the Bill and what 
securities would be effectual, it would 
find that it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to make it or any Bill effectual and 
at the same) time unobjectionable. For 
his own part, he thought it would be 
better to consider whether they could 
not make provision for any special 
monument that might be in danger 
rather than undertake the task which 
the Bill would impose. He believed it 
would be very difficult to give effect to 
the object of the hon. Baronet, and that 
the greater part of the provisions of the 
Bill were open to objection. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK thought he 
had some reason to complain of the line 
taken by the Government on this occa- 
sion. Up to the last moment he was 
under the impression that Her Majesty’s 
Government were going to support the 
second reading of the Bill. But not. 
only were they not going to support 
the measure, but they had let loose the 
dogs of war upon it in the shape of 
the Attorney General and the Judge 
Advocate General. As this Bill was 
almost the same as one which had 
already twice passed the second read- 
ing, he would confine his remarks 
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within a narrow compass. As regarded 
the question of expense, it would 
not be large, because the monuments 
proposed to be dealt with were not of 
such a nature as to require continual 
repair—the only expense would be the 
original purchase. Then as to the in- 
terference with the rights of private pro- 
perty—the rights of property would not 
be interfered with, but only the rights 
of destruction. Nor would even this 
interference be necessarily exercised 
—the Bill merely provided that where 
the owner wished to destroy any mo- 
nument of the kind referred to he 
should give the Commissioners the 
option of purchase, the price to be 
paid being determined under the 
Fortification Act. Some thought that 
they should go further, and claim for 
the nation the direct and immediate 
right of purchase. It seemed to him 
wiser not to interfere unless the neces- 
sity really arose; but if they were to 
interfere at all, they could hardly take a 
more moderate course than that pro- 
posed in the Bill. It had been said that 
no case had been made out for the Bill, 
and that the force of public opinion 
would be sufficient to prevent wanton 
destruction; but so far was this from 
being tke case that every Archeological 
Society in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land had petitioned in favour of this Bill, 
on the ground that these monuments 
were rapidly being destroyed. He had, 
on previous occasions, given many in- 
stances of this as regarded England, 
and would not occupy the time of the 
House by repeating them. As regarded 
Scotland, he might refer not only to 
the testimony of antiquarians, but 
also of several cities and towns, in- 
cluding Edinburgh, which had _ peti- 
tioned in favour of the Bill; while the 
Bills Committee of the Commissioners 
of Supply for the county of Aberdeen, 
had recently reported that from the 
fact that in their county a number of 
monuments of great archeological and 
historical importance had been destroyed, 
they were satisfied of the necessity of 
this Bill, which they hoped might be- 
come law. In Ireland the rapid disap- 
pearance of ancient monuments had been 
a source of deep regret to every arche- 
ologist and to every patriotic Irish- 
man. Dr. Stokes, in his Life of Petrie, 
said— 


“The number of ancient remains that even 
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during the last century have been wantonly 
destroyed is so great that their enumeration 
would be tedious.” 

Miss Stokes, a lady than whom no one 
was better acquainted with Irish arche- 
ology, had kindly furnished him with a 
very long list of ancient remains which 
had been destroyed during the present 
century. He would only just mention 
a few instances. At Clonmacnoise 
had been destroyed an Ogham stone, 
peculiarly interesting as being one of 
only three cases in Ireland where the 
inscription in Ogham was accompanied 
by one in Roman characters. The so- 
called Palace of Emania, near Armagh, 
had been entirely destroyed, and when 
Dr. Petrie had remonstrated with the 
owner for removing a national historical 
monument, that gentleman replied that 
‘‘Treland had no history.” The great 
Rath, or Pagan Fort of Kilbannon, built 
on the conversion of the native Chief 
by Patrick, was visible in part till 1826, 
but had now entirely disappeared. The 
ruins of Holy Island, in Loch Dearg, 
were rapidly perishing. These buildings 
were erected by King Brian Boru, and 
from an architectural as well as from an 
historical point of view were of great 
interest. At Innes Murray the early 
Christian inscriptions, many of which 
were perfect in 1834, had all been de- 
stroyed but one; and while in 1800 there 
were 118 round towers in Ireland, more 
than 40 of them had since perished. 
Moreover, the reasons which led to 
the destruction of these were often of 
the most trivial character. The round 
tower of Dungiven, which had a spe- 
cial interest because the date of its 
erection was supposed to be known, was 
destroyed on account of an idea that 
treasure was concealed in its founda- 
tions. That of Drumcliffe was taken 
down about the year 1840, in order that 
the materials might be used in building 
a bridge. Dun Angus was being pulled 
to pieces in pursuit of rabbits. St. 
Manchan’s Church—Tempul Manchain, 
as it was called—was not long ago sur- 
rounded by curious arched cells, sup- 
posed to have been those of early Chris- 
tian anchorites; but they were all de- 
stroyed a few years ago by an economical 
Scotch tenant. The remains of the church 
and round tower on Ireland’s Eye, which 
had a special interest, because the tower 
was connected with the church — the 
square base serving as the chancel wag 
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taken down by the proprietor 30 years 
ago, lest it should fall on his cows. In 
some cases even an excess of reverence 
had proved fatal, as in the case of the 
unfortunate descendant of the Prophet, 
who was put to death in order that a 
shrine might be erected in his honour. 
In the same way the carvings on the 
base of the great cross at Clonmacnoise 
had been worn away by. the pious pea- 
santry, who thought that if they could 
stretch their arms round the sacred 
symbol some special blessing would be 
secured. Some of the churches on the 
west coast of Ireland had life-size wooden 
figures of Saints, which were placed be- 
side the altar. One of these, in the Island 
of Innes Murray, though obviously early 
Christian, was taken about 30 years ago 
by a Protestant missionary for a Pagan 
idol. Accordingly, he took it out to sea 
and threw it overboard. The House, 
however, would be glad to hear the 
venerable image rose to the emergency, 
swam boldly to shore, and quietly re- 
sumed its old place. He would only 
mention one other fact. Though we 
might in many cases infer Shakespeare’s 
opinions, there was, he believed, only 
one case in which we had the actual ex- 
pression of his own sentiments, and it 
was one bearing directly on the object of 
this Bill. It appeared that there was in 
his day a question of enclosing some land 
near Welcombe, on part of which was an 
old camp known as the Dingles, com- 
manding a ford over the river near 
Stratford-on-Avon. The corporation 
sent an agent named Greene, who was a 
cousin of Shakespeare’s, up to London, 
to protect their interests. Parts of 
Greene’s diary were preserved, and 
under the date of the 1st of September, 
1615, was an entry that his cousin 
Shakespeare told him he could not 
‘‘beare the enclosing of Welcombe.” 
In the last volume of the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries, one of our 
archeologists related the result of an 
attempt to see the Long Stone, a mono- 
lith described in the last century by 
Rudder in his History of Glocestershire. 
On inquiring of a farm labourer the 
way, the man replied, ‘‘ Ah, Sir, you be 
too late.” It had just been blown up, 
broken to pieces, and thrown away be- 
cause it cumbered the ground. He would 
implore the House not only to pass this 
- 1, but to do so before ‘‘it be too 
ate. 


Sir John Lubbock 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER said, at the risk 
of being included in the category of 
‘“‘the dogs of war,” he would ask the 
House to listen to a few reasons before 
they adopted the principle of the Bill. 
The only result which had hitherto at- 
tended the exertions of the hon. Baronet 
and his friends had been the destruction 
of an ancient monument at Wimbledon. 
The hon. Baronet had failed to address 
himself to the main objection to the Bill, 
which was that, for the purpose of pre- 
serving ancient monuments, he’ had 
violently set aside those wholesome safe- 
guards by which property in this country 
was protected. When the hon. Baronet 
first introduced this Bill, four years ago, 
he (Mr. Lowther) put down an Amend- 
ment to the second reading to the effect— 


“That it is contrary to the usage of Parlia- 
ment that a measure should be proceeded with 
in the form of a Public Bill which deprives any 
individual of his private rights in his estate 
(named in the Bill), without notice duly served 
upon him, and without an opportunity being 
afforded him of being heard against the same.” 


The hon. and learned Member for 
Denbigh (Mr. Osborne Morgan) had 
said that the principle of the Bill had 
already been sanctioned by railway 
legislation. But the contrary was the 
case. The principle involved in that 
Amendment had been always held sacred 
by the House in the case of railways, 
canals, and other works; so that there 
was a Standing Order that notice should 
be served in the month of November on 
the person whose property was proposed 
to be taken, so that he might have ample 
time to take measures to protect himself. 
They had been told that to talk of the 
rights of property in this case being in- 
terfered with was a mere bugbear, and 
that was the argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). 
The hon. Gentleman did not regard with 
any great veneration the rights of the 
lords of manors ; but the principle of this 
Bill went a great deal further than even 
the hon. Member might be disposed to 
go. The hon. Member for Reading also 
said that the principle involved in the 
Bill had worked well in France; but it 
was not the principle involved in the 
Bill that had worked well in France, 
but the voluntary principle. Many who, 
like himself, sincerely desired to see 
these national monuments preserved and 
handed down to posterity would rather 
rely on the good taste and feeling 
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which had hitherto animated the great 
bulk of the people of this country than 
on any compulsory enactment of the 
Legislature. They would rather rely on 
that Conservative instinct which had al- 
ways animated the owners of the soil 
than embark in a course of legislation 
which, sooner or later, must sap the 
foundationsof the principles on which the 
safety of property was based. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
King-Harman) that this Bill was not 
only objectionable in principle, but also 
in detail. Now, although the discussion 
had extended over a considerable time, 
yet he was anxious to point out to the 
House one or two matters of detail that 
were most objectionable. The measure 
conferred most extraordinary and un- 
usual powers in regard to dealing with 
private property. It enabled the Com- 
missioners who were to be appointed 
under its provisions, because of their 
supposed fitness for the work, to transfer 
their powers to another body. The 16th 
clause enabled the Commissioners, at 
any time they thought fit, to transfer to 
any local authority or borough in or 
near which an ancient monument existed, 
all the powers conferred upon them by 
the Bill. He could understand the An- 
tiquarian Society, or members of the 
Royal Society, or eminent persons who 
were learned in art, being entrusted 
with the powers contained in the Bill; 
but he thought it would be admitted 
that in recent times that House had 
shown a strong indisposition to allow 
bodies appointed under a Parliamentary 
sanction to act through delegates, and 
in this case it might happen that the 
Commissioners would delegate to the 
corporation of a small town, powers 
which they were altogether unfitted to 
exercise. There was another provision 
of the Bill to which he wished to refer 
—namely, that enabling the Commis- 
sioners, or any person authorized in 
writing by them, at any time between 
sunrise and sunset to inspect or enter upon 
the property of another, and if necessary 
to break into it. Now, at midsummer the 
sun rose at a very early hour, and set at 
a very late one, and he could not con- 
ceive a state of things in which it would 
be necessary to authorize the eminent 
personages who were mentioned in the 
Bill to break a gate or climb over a wall. 
He objected to any such power as that 
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soever by Act of Parliament. It was 
quite sufficient, he thought, to attempt 
to transfer private property to public 
usages, and not force proprietors to keep 
persons constantly on the watch, lest 
trespassers should come on their pro- 
perty in the guise of agents of these 
Commissioners. The third and last ob- 
jection which he entertained to the Bill 
was that owners of property in the 
country if they had upon their estates a 
national monument would inherit not 
only the property and the monument, 
but a perpetual liability to a lawsuit in 
a Court of Equity. That was a respon- 
sibility to which no proprietor ought to 
be exposed unless a great public neces- 
sity was shown for it. No such neces- 
sity had been shown to exist in regard 
toancient monuments. One case had been 
quoted—namely, that of Ceesar’s Camp ; 
but he thought that they might leave 
the public opinion of the country, which 
had always been considered so strong, to 
exercise its just influence upon the con- 
duct of those who might feel disposed to 
violate the public conscience for the sake 
of private gain. The hon. Member for 
Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had stated 
that the proprietors in France would be 
subjected to a similar law to that now 
proposed if they had not always facili- 
tated the Government in its efforts to pre- 
serve the national monuments. Well, 
he did not think the proprietors of pro- 
perty in England ought to be consi- 
dered less public spirited, and that public 
spirit would be best evinced by allowing 
them to preserve the monuments gratis 
than by forcing upon them a Commission 
to be supported out of public funds 
which they strenuously resisted. 

Eart PERCY said, there appeared 
to be a great confusion in the speeches 
of hon. Members between restricting 
landed proprietors from destroying mo- 
numents on their estates, and restricting 
them from allowing them to fallintoruin. 
The right hon.and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the county of Londonderry 
(Mr. Law) had stated that this Bill 
would not apply to any landowner who 
did not intend to destroy what he had 
got. But he would like to ask whether 
the owners of the monuments scheduled 
in the Bill were to engage not to destroy 
them? He hoped before that was done 
that the accusation against the owners 
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Schedule involved in such an assumption 
would be supported by stronger evidence 
than had yet been adduced. Then the 
House had been told that the Commis- 
sioners had no power to acquire any 
land, except with the consent of the 
owner. That might be the case in point 
of law; butin point of fact he wished 
to be informed in what “ acquisition ” 
consisted. The Commissioners were not 
only to take possession of these monu- 
ments, but they were to have access to 
them at all times, and power to deal 
with them in any manner they pleased. 
They had also power to acquire an acre 
and a quarter of land around these 
monuments; and some of them were of a 
very extensive character. His main 
ground of opposition, however, to this 
Bill was, that it struck at the root of all 
private property. Would they deal 
with a gallery of pictures in the same 
manner? There was nothing to justify 
this extraordinary exceptional legisla- 
tion with regard to real property as 
opposed to personal property. They 
were now entering on a new system of 
legislation. They were taking the pro- 
perty of owners, not for utilitarian pur- 
poses—for railways, and purposes of 
that sort—but for purposes of sentiment, 
and it was difficult to see where they 
would stop. 


Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 211; Noes 
163: Majority 48. (Division List, 
No. 28.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House for Friday, 
16th March.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “a” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words 
** Select Committee,”—( Mr. Gregory, )— 
instead thereof. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and negatived. 


Words added. 
Earl Percy 
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Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


Act, 1869.— Question. 


COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION EXTENSION 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Earpiey Witmor, Bill to 
further extend the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts, ordered to be brought in by Sir Earpiey 
Witmor and Mr. Forsytu. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 1 10-] 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS 
(IRELAND) PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Witt1am Henry Swmitu, 

Bill to confirm Three Provisional Orders under 

“The Drainage and Improvement of Lands 

(Ireland) Act, 1863,” and the Acts amending 

the same, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 

Wittiam Henry Smirx and Sir Micwas, 

Hicxs-Beacu. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 108.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 8th March, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pusric Bri—First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (£350,000) *, 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT 
1869—THE RECENT PROCLAMATIONS. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTIONS. 


Eart FORTESCUE said, he wished 
to put a Question to the noble Duke the 
President of the Council, of which he 
had given him private Notice. Repre- 
sentations had been made to him, as 
President for this year of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture, as to the diffi- 
culty of getting copies of the recent 
Proclamations and Orders in Council 
respecting the Cattle Plague. As per- 
sons were liable to punishments for con- 
travention of the Orders contained in 
that Proclamation, it was desirable that 
a wide circulation should be given to 
the document. Hetherefore begged to ask 
the Lord President, Whether he could 
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give any further facilities for making 
the Orders in Council known in the 
agricultural districts? 

Taz Dvuxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON agreed with his noble Friend 
that, inasmuch as penalties were attached 
to contravention of the Orders contained 
in the Proclamation, as much publicity 
as possible ought to be given to the 
document. All Orders in Council that 
had been issued on the subject were 
published in Zhe London Gazette, and had 
been sent to the local authorities as soon 
as published; also to all the inspectors 
acting under the local authorities, to all 
railway companies, shipowners, and 
agricultural societies, Foreign Ministers, 
and other companies or authorities who 
were supposed to be interested in the 
perusal of such Orders. Copies were 
also supplied to every one who made 
application for them at the Veterinary 
department; and the gentleman who 
had that department under his control 
had informed him that during the last 
10 years no such application had been 
refused. But as his noble Friend seemed 
to think there ought to be a further 
circulation of the Proclamation to which 
he had referred, instructions had been 
issued to the Queen’s Printers to sell 
copies of that Proclamation at a small 
charge. 

Eart FORTESCUE asked, Whether 
the noble Duke could give any infor- 
mation as to the present state of the 
Cattle Plague, in addition to that which 
had been given in ‘“‘ another place” by 
the Vice President of the Council ? 

Tue Dvuxze or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON did not know what was the 
information given by the Vice President 
of the Council, and referred to by his 
noble Friend. If what his noble Friend 
wanted to know was whether there had 
been any fresh case, he had to answer 
that unfortunately there had been one 
more case at Hull within the last 48 
hours. However, stringent measures of 
precaution had been taken, and he hoped 
the disease would not spread. Indeed, 
he thought it could not. 


House adjourned at half-past Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 8th March, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Setect Commitrez—Metropo- 
litan Fire Brigade, appointed and nominated. 
Pusitic Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 

Law of Evidence Amendment * [112]; Public 
Parks (Scotland) * [111]. 
Second Reading—Treasury and Exchequer Bills 
[88]; Valuation of Property [63]. 
Committee — Justices Clerks (re-comm.) [5]— 


R.P. 
Considered as amended—Open Spaces (Metro- 
polis) * [62]; Beer Licences (Ireland) [101]. 


BANK OF ENGLAND — CERTIFICATES 
OF DEATH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he is 
aware that the Bank of England refuse 
to take the certificate of the Registrar 
General, which is made evidence by the 
Act 6 and 7 Will. 4, c. 86, s. 38, as proof 
of the death of a party in whose name 
Government stock is standing; and, 
whether the Bank of England is by its 
charter, or otherwise, exempted from the 
operation of that Act? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he understood 
that the Bank of England did refuse to 
take the certificate of death given by the 
Registrar General, and that they did so 
in order to guard against frauds to which 
they had been subjected in former years. 
They insisted on obtaining a certificate 
of burial—which they were entitled to 
do, being authorized by Act of Parlia- 
ment to require whatever evidence they 
thought necessary. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—VACCINATION. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. JAMES asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, If he can 
state the reason that, in the Thirty-fifth 
Annual Report of the Registrar General, 
page 231, in which it is stated that 
19,094 deaths from small pox took place 
in the preceding year, and at a previous 
page, 150, 3,782 of these being reported 
as unvaccinated and only 1,888 as vacci- 
nated, while no mention was made of the 
remaining 13,424 cases as being or not 
being vaccinated ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, the reason why these 13,424 cases 
were not reported as being vaccinated or 
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not vaccinated was that the Registrar 
General had no information that enabled 
him to give a complete Return. The 
Legislature gave him no means of in- 
sisting on such information being sup- 
plied in all cases. 


NAVAL DISCIPLINE ACT, 1866—LEGIS- 
LATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to certain defects 
in the Law for the Government of the 
Navy as contained in ‘‘ The Naval Dis- 
cipline Act, 1866;” and, whether it is 
his intention to bring in a Bill this Ses- 
sion to amend the said Act? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, certain 
amendments in the Naval Discipline 
Act had been suggested to him, but they 
were for the most’ part verbal, and he 
did not think them of sufficient import- 
ance to justify the introduction of a Bill 
this Session. Supposing he did intro- 
duce a Bill, it would not be likely to 
touch the particular point in which the 
hon. Member was interested. 


COUNTY CESS COLLECTORS (IRE- 
LAND).—QUESTION. 


Mr. OWEN LEWIS asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If his attention 
has been called to a statement in the 
‘¢ Freeman’s Journal’”’ of last week, tothe 
effect that the Queen’s County grand 
jury have appointed a collector of county 
cess at a salary of ninepence in the pound, 
although a gentleman of equal respec- 
tability and solvency had offered to dis- 
charge the duties for sixpence in the 
pound, the successful candidate being a 
Protestant, the unsuccessful one a Ca- 
tholic; if it is legal for a public body to 
impose an unnecessary tax of threepence 
in the pound on unrepresented taxpayers; 
and, if he is prepared either to introduce 
or give facilities for the introduction of 
a measure this Session to prevent such a 
case again occurring ? 

Strr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
The hon. Member sent me a copy of a 
letter in Zhe Freeman’s Journal to which 
his Question refers, and I have also made 
inquiry into the case. It appears that 
at the recent Assizes the Grand Jury of 
Queen’s County had before them three 
applications for the appointment of cess 
collector in one of the baronies of that 


Mr, Sclater-Booth 
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county, one at 9d. in the pound, the 
others at 6d. in the pound. They ap- 
pointed, all but unanimously, the person 
who had tendered at 9d. in the pound, 
the only dissentient being one of the 
hon. Members for the county, who was 
on the Grand Jury. I presume that 
they were guided in making the appoint- 
ment by their local knowledge of the 
circumstances and responsibility of the 
candidates; they acted entirely within 
the law, and the matter by no means 
seems to me of the importance attributed 
to it in the hon. Member’s Question. 


POOR LAW—ELECTION OF GUAR- 
DIANS, CHELTENHAM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he will consent to lay 
upon the Table of the House, the Petition 
of Henry Gilling to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, for inquiry into the election 
of guardians for the middle ward of the 
parish of Cheltenham in 1874; and the 
Petition to the Local Government Board 
of the non-elected candidates at the 
guardians’ election in 1876 for the same 
ward of the same parish, as well as all 
Correspondence consequent upon the two 
Petitions? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: I have no 
objection to lay the Petition and the 
accompanying correspondence on the 
Table of the House, but I own that I 
should have an objection to recommend 
that the correspondence, which is very 
voluminous, should be printed and circu- 
lated, unless the hon. Member is desirous 
of founding any future course of action 
upon it. Ifthe hon. Member will call 
at the Local Government Board he will 
be welcome to see it; but I must object 
to its printing and circulation, on account 
of the expense. 


ARMY—THE AUXILIARY FORCES— 
ADJUTANTS—QUESTION. 


Mr. WAIT asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If it is true that Captain 
Singleton of the 92nd Regiment having 
completed his five years’ appointment as 
Adjutant of Auxiliary Forces, and apply- 
ing to return to his regiment, has been 
informed that he must go on half-pay 
until a vacancy occurs in the said regi- 
ment; whether such information is in 
accordance with the regulations, if so, 
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when such regulations were made; and, 
whether Adjutants were informed of 
their being in force when such appoint- 
ments were given ? 

. Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I must 
inform the hon. Member that the sup- 
position contained in his Question is not 
the fact. The officer in question has 
been told that he may have leave of ab- 
sence until that vacancy occurred, and 
that in the meantime he will be not on 
half-pay, but on full-pay. 


Egypt and 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE RUS- 
SIAN CIRCULAR.—QUESTION. 


Sr CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have sent a reply to Prince 
Gortchakoff’s Circular ; and, if not, whe- 
ther he can, without detriment to the 
public service, state when the reply will 
be sent ? 

Mr. BOURKE: No reply has yet 
been sent to the Circular of the Russian 
Government. A reply was intended to 
have been sent last week; but in con- 
sequence of a communication made 
verbally by the Russian Ambassador to 
Lord Derby soliciting the answer to be 
deferred until further communications 
were made, no answer has been sent. 
The further communication promised by 
the Russian Ambassador to Lord Derby 
has not yet reached the Foreign Office. 


EGYPT AND ABYSSINIA.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has taken any steps to ascer- 
tain from the Khedive of Egypt what 
was the fate of the Abyssinian Envoys 
who, last December, mysteriously disap- 
peared from a hotel at Cairo where they 
had been lodged by the British Consul 
General, under the guard of the Consular 
Janissary, after they had fled to the 
British Consulate General and demanded 
protection; whether the Egyptian Go- 
vernment is still engaged in an aggres- 
sive movement against Abyssinian ter- 
ritory ; and, whether the Foreign Office 
has received intelligence of the arrest by 
the Kgyptian authorities, on the 3rd day 
of February last, at Massowah, of two 
British subjects, Messrs. Barlow and 
Houghton, and of their conveyance to 
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and detention at Suez; and, if so, what 
steps Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken or intend to take for their protec- 
tion and release ? 

Mr. POTTER also wished to ask, 
Whether the attention of Govern- 
ment has been called to the alleged 
seizure by an armed boat’s crew of the 
Egyptian Government, off the coast of 
Abyssinia, of Mr. Robert Adeane Barlow, 
whilst on board a vessel under the British 
flag, owned or chartered by British sub- 
jects; and, whether immediate inquiries 
will be made into all the circumstances 
of the case, and due reparation required 
if the alleged facts be true ? 

Mr. BOURKE: With respect to the 
first part of the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Poole, I have to state that only 
one Envoy from Abyssiniareached Egypt. 
The hon. Member mentions ‘‘Envoys” 
in his Question—as a matter of fact 
only one Envoy reached Egypt last De- 
cember, and he was allowed to remain 
some time without seeing the Khedive, 
but after being there some time the 
Envoy did see the Khedive on the 7th of 
December. It was then decided that 
the Envoy should be sent back to Abys- 
sinia with a letter to the King, and that 
he should be provided with a special 
train from Cairo to Suez, and a special 
steamer from Suez to Massowah. When 
the Envoy received that message he 
grew very much alarmed, and at once 
communicated with the British Consul 
at Cairo, telling him that in consequence 
of the message he had received, he feared 
his life was in danger. The Khedive 
was very much annoyed that what he 
had intended as an act of courtesy should 
be taken in this way by the Envoy. 
However, he then said that if the Envoy 
took that view of the case he must find 
the way back to Abyssinia for himself. 
The Envoy went again to our Consul, 
and, owing to a communication which 
was then made by the British Consul to 
the Khedive, the Khedive promised to 
send back the Envoy in the same way as 
first proposed—namely, by special train 
to Suez, and special steamer from Suez 
to Massowah.. The Envoy started from 
Cairo for Massowah on the 8th of De- 
cember, and we have not heard anything 
of him since. With regard to the second 
part of the Question of the hon. Member 
for Poole as to whether the Egyptian 
Government is still engaged in an ag- 
gressive movement against Abyssinian 
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territory—we have heard nothing of any 
aggressive movement by the Egyptian 
Government against Abyssinian terri- 
tory. On the other hand, we know that 
the Abyssinians have made a raid upon 
a small detachment of Egyptian troops 
and were repulsed. Then with regard 
to the second Question, which relates to 
Mr. Barlow and Mr. Houghton, the 
hon. Member for Rochdale has asked a 
Question, and there is another on the 
same subject on the Paper by the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. O’Clery). 
The facts with regard to this case are 
these:—Mr. Barlow and Mr. Hough- 
ton had been for some time in Egypt, 
and they had given out publicly that 
they were both going to Abyssinia. 
Mr. Barlow announced that he was 
going as Generalissimo of the Abys- 
sinian Army, to supply the place of 
General Kirkham; and the other gen- 
tleman, Mr. Houghton, said he was to 
be the future Premier of Abyssinia. 
Our Consul states that they were dis- 
tinctly warned before they left Cairo 
that the Egyptian authorities would not 
allow them to cross the frontier between 
Egypt and Abyssinia, or travel in the 
Provinces bordering on that frontier, 
and that if they persisted, notwith- 
standing, in going to Abyssinia it must 
be at their own risk and peril. Well, 
they did go. I need not state the cir- 
cumstances of their being stopped at 
Massowah. They were stopped at that 
place, and sent back in a ship to Suez. 
We have heard from Mr. Houghton in 
a letter dated the 28rd of last month, in 
which he says he has been released. 
We have only heard from Mr. Barlow 
up to the 19th, and he was at that time 
with Mr. Houghton in the same ship. 
Whether he has been released or not I 
am not able to state; but as Mr. Hough- 
ton was released on the 28rd, it is pro- 
bable that Mr. Barlow has been released 
too. With respect to the rest of the 
Question, all I can say is that when we 
receive a full report of the circumstances 
connected with it Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take the whole matter into 
consideration. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I asked 
whether Her Majesty’s Government knew 
what had become of the Envoy. 

Mr. BOURKE: I thought I had 
answered that Question—that he had 
been .given a special train and a special 
steamer by the intervention of Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Consul, and that we have heard 
nothing more of him since he left Cairo. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I understand 
the hon. Gentleman to state that the 
Consul had heard nothing of him after 
he had left Cairo in the special train. 
Are we to understand that the Govern- 
ment have no information as to whether 
he did go on board the steamer or not? 
I must ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
we could not by telegraph obtain know- 
ledge on that subject. We ought to 
know whether the train did arrive at 
Suez, and the steamer at Massowah. 

Mr. BOURKE: I have not the 
slightest objection to get the informa- 
tion for the right hon. Gentleman. There 
is no difficulty about getting the infor- 
mation at all. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF gave 
Notice that he would on Monday ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Abyssinian raid 
referred to in his Answer to the hon. 
Member for Poole had not been under- 
taken in consequence of an Abyssinian 
officer, charged with a letter from the 
King of Abyssinia to Her Majesty’s 
Agent and Consul General in Egypt, 
having been seized and drowned by the 
Egyptian authorities at Massowah ? 


THE WAR OFFICE—SANITARY STATE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. COOPE asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether, after the ad- 
verse Report of the Committee appointed 
to investigate the sanitary state of the 
War Office, the Government is taken 
any, and, if so, what steps for the erec- 
tion of a new office suitable to the wants 
of the Department ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that with a view 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
recent Committee, an estimate had been 
prepared of the cost of the works which 
would be necessary in order to put the 
building in a more satisfactory state, 
and that, this estimate having been con- 
sidered and sanctioned by the Treasury, 
the works would be proceeded with at 
once. With regard to the opinion of 
the Committee that a new building was 
desirable, he could only say that the 
Government were very seriously consi- 
dering what steps they ought to take in 
the matter, 
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THE RECENT FLOODS IN THE 
THAMES VALLEY.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr.COOPE asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether the 
Government is prepared to bring in any 
measure this Boensn, or to grant the 
appointment of a Select Committee or a 
Royal Commission, with the view of 
making such provisions as will prevent 
or mitigate the injury to property caused 
by floods in the valley of the Thames ? 

Mr. A. PEEL also asked the right 
hon. Gentleman When he proposes to 
cause an inquiry to be made into the 
subject of inundations and of the better 
management of rivers and drainage 
areas, and whether by Committee or by 
Royal Commission ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: In reply 
to my hon. Friend behind me (Mr. 
Coope) I would state that the Govern- 
ment are not indisposed that there should 
be an inquiry into the operation of the 
Acts relating to the Thames Conservancy 
Board, but the particular form of inquiry 
could be settled later on with regard to 
the wider question of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite. I observe that he has a Notice 
on the Paper for the purpose of bringing 
this question before the House, and I 
think it would be very much better that 
that Motion should come on and be dis- 
cussed before the Government state their 
opinion as to what is the best course to 
take in the matter. 


METROPOLIS — HYDE PARK — THE 
MOUNDS.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. W. LOWTHER asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether some 
unsightly mounds, planted with shrubs, 
are to be removed from the ground 
between Rotten Row and the Serpentine; 
and, if so, when they will be removed ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL, in reply, said, 
he did not wish to give any opinion of 
his own, one way or the other, as to the 
merits or demerits of these mounds; but 
after the discussion of last year, and the 
strong opinion expressed in all parts of 
the House, he had only one course open, 
and that was to propose their removal. 

Mr. MONK asked whether there was 
any Estimate before the House of the 
expense of the removal of the mounds, 
and whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works would 
give an undertaking to the House that 
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no more public money should be ex- 
ended on these mounds until the House 
ad sanctioned their removal ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL replied that 
there was no Vote to be proposed; but 
he entertained great hopes that by judi- 
cious economy the mounds might be re- 
moved without proposing a Vote to the 
House. 


TURKEY—BRITISH REPRESENTATIVE 
AT CONSTANTINOPLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he can without public inconvenience 
inform the House whether, as Sir Henry 
Elliot is stated to have left Constanti- 
nople for the purpose of advising the 
Government at home, it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to con- 
tinue, during the present critical state 
of affairs in Constantinople, to be repre- 
sented there by a chargé d’affaires; or, 
whether it is proposed to entrust the 
charge of British interests in that capital 
to Sir Henry Elliot, or some other diplo- 
matic functionary of high rank and 
experience ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to my 
hon. Friend I have to state that Her 
Majesty’s Government have full confi- 
dence in the capacity of Mr. Jocelyn, 
who is now performing the duties of 
Chargé d’ Affaires at Constantinople. He 
is fully competent to perform those 
duties; but, at the same time, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are perfectly alive to 
the inconvenience that may be caused to 
British interests by the fact of an Am- 
bassador not being at Constantinople. 
It is by no means the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government that that state 
of things should continue for any length 
of time. 


TURKEY—BOSNIA.—QUESTION. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can inform the 
House what is the present condition of 
Bosnia, especially whether it is true that 
a considerable part of the Province is 
still the scene of obstinate insurrection, 
and that, owing to continued gross op- 
pressions by the Mahommedans, a large 
proportion of the Christian population 
of the Province are passing the winter 
in mountain caves and holes, and other 
wretched asylums, on the Austrian fron. 
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frontier, in the most miserable manner ; 
also whether it istrue, as stated in to-day’s 
papers, that a subsidy of 4,000,000 pias- 
tres has been levied on the revenue of 
Bosnia; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government are now engaged in any 
effort to put a stop to these miseries ? 
Mr. BOURKE: My hon. Friend has 
given me no Notice of the additional 
Question he has asked me with reference 
to a subsidy; but if he will kindly give 
me Notice, I shall be very happy to 
answer it. With regard to the other 
Question upon the Paper, I do not think 
there is any foundation for the general 
statement contained in the Question. 
The latest reports from Mr. Freeman at 
Bosnia Serai state that 80 men were at- 
tacked by the insurgents on their road 
from Niksich to Gatchko, and that the 
Prince of Montenegro refuses to permit 
further revictualling of Niksich. The 
Insurgent Chief, Peko Paulovich, holds 
Kristach in considerable force. But we 
have no information to justify the gene- 
ral statement of the hon. Member. I 
am afraid that there is much distress 
and suffering amongst the refugees ; but 
it must be remembered that that is a 
state of things which may be accounted 
for by the fact that the country has been, 
and to a certain extent still is, in a state 
of civil war. We have, however, reason 
to hope that when peace is concluded 
between the Porte and Montenegro tran- 
quillity may be restored to the adjoining 
Provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


TURKEY — THE BULGARIAN MASSA- 
CRES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with reference to the statement contained 
in Prince Gortchakow’s Despatch of the 
28th day of July 1876, to the effect that 
the Acting Russian Consul at Philipopo- 
lis had reported facts connected with the 
Bulgarian massacres, subsequently con- 
firmed by the English Commission, which 
were also communicated by General 
Ignatiew to his colleagues, including 
the English Ambassador, Whether the 
Foreign Office can ascertain from Sir 
Henry Elliot, he being now in this Coun- 
try for the purpose of reporting on the 
situation, the dates upon which informa- 
tion was given to him by General Igna- 
tiew of the Reports of the Russian Con- 
sul at Philippopolis in relation to the 
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Bulgarian massacres, and also particu- 
lars of the facts contained in the Reports 
of the Russian Consul so communicated 
to Sir Henry Elliot; and, whether it is 
true, as stated by the correspondent of 
the ‘Daily News,” that on or about 
May 20th the Greek Minister at Con- 
stantinople communicated to Sir Henry 
Elliot the Reports received from the 
Greek Consul at Philippopolis, giving 
details of the massacre at Batak, and 
that about the same period similar re- 
ports from the Austrian and French 
Consuls at Philippopolis, confirming 
those of the Greek Consul, were also 
communicated to Sir Henry Elliot? 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to the hon. 
Member’s first Question, I have to state 
that Sir Henry Elliot says he is perfectly 
unable to state the dates when he re- 
ceived any information on the subject of 
the Bulgarian massacres. At that time 
the Ambassadors were in the habit of 
meeting daily, and when they met they 
communicated to each other any infor- 
mation they had received; but Sir Henry 
Elliot has no recollection whatever of 
any information being given to him by 
General Ignatief before the massacres 
were publicly known. With regard to 
the second part of the Question, the hon. 
Member asks for particulars of the facts 
contained in the reports of the Russian 
Consul communicated to Sir Henry Elliot. 
No such reports were communicated to 
Sir Henry Elliot, and therefore he can- 
not tell what the facts were to which the 
hon. Member alludes. The hon. Mem- 
ber asks in the last part of his Question 
whether it was true, as stated by the 
correspondent of Zhe Daily News, that 
on or about May the 20th the Greek 
Minister at Constantinople communicated 
to Sir Henry Elliot the reports received 
from the Greek Consul at Philippopolis, 
giving details of the massacre at Batak? 
That statement I have to state is entirely 
untrue. He then asks whether about 
the same period similar reports from the 
Austrian and French Consuls at Philip- 
popolis, confirming those of the Greek 
Consul, were also communicated to Sir 
Henry Elliot? That statement is equally 
unfounded. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES—PROMOTION 
AND RETIREMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. TREVELYAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether, in view 
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of the bearing which the question of 

romotion and retirement in the Army 
ins upon the fixed establishment of 
Generals, and the retired full-pay and 
the half-pay list, he will postpone Votes 
18 and 19 of the Army Estimates until 
after he has laid before the House his 
scheme of promotion and retirement ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY pointed 
out that the Votes in question would 
have reference to existing rights, and 
would therefore have to be considered 
independently of any future scheme. 
Although it was not likely they would 
come on for some time he could not 
pledge himself to postpone them in the 
manner suggested. 


NAVY—THE NAVAL COLLEGE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWARDS asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, with reference to the 
Report on the site for a Naval College 
and the serious objections to the site re- 
commended, He will delay any nego- 
tiations for purchase of land, and any 
instructions for the preparation of plans 
for building, until after the subject has 
been fully discussed by the House, on 
the Motion of the honourable Member 
for the Isle of Wight ? 

Mr. HUNT promised that the hon. 
Gentleman would have an opportunity 
afforded him of doing his duty to his 
constituents in this matter. 


TURKEY—LOANS OF 1854 AND 1855. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether his 
attention has been called to a statement 
in the ‘“‘ Morning Post” of March 6th 
from their correspondent at Constanti- 
nople to the effect that the Porte in- 
tended to refer the case of the 1854 Loan 
to the Turkish Parliament, and that 
they were unwilling to make arrange- 
ments with respect to it without the 
sanction of their other creditors; if the 
Government has taken, or will take, the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown 
as to whether the security for this Loan 
being the assignment of the Egyptian 
Tribute, which, under tripartite treaty, 
comes direct from Egypt to the Bank of 
England, its position is not entirely in- 
dependent of any action or sanction of 
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or of the Turkish Parliament; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
not advise the Porte of the same? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: The statement in The Morning 
Post to which my hon. Friend refers is 
substantially accurate—that is to say, 
that the Porte have stated that they in- 
tend to refer the case of the 1854 Loan 
to the Turkish Parliament, and that 
they were unwilling to make provisional 
arrangements with their creditors unless 
with the assent of their other creditors, 
or under some judicial decision which 
they might obtain. With regard to the 
second Question of my hon. Friend, I 
think he has confounded the Loan of 
1854 with the Loan of 1855. There is 
nothing in the Loan of 1854 to which 
the first half of the Question relates 
which is mentioned in the Tripartite 
Treaty. That Treaty refers to the Gua- 
ranteed Loan of 1855, and the arrange- 
ment with regard to the provision for 
the Loan of 1855 is not such as is de- 
scribed by my hon. Friend. It is simply 
an arrangement binding the Porte to 
make the payments for that Loan to the 
Bank of England. No doubt the Loan 
is charged upon the general revenues of 
Turkey, and especially upon the balance 
of the Egyptian Tribute, and upon the 
tributes of Smyrna and Syria; but there 
is no provision, such as my hon. Friend 
supposes, that the Egyptian Tribute or 
any portion of it should go direct to the 
Bank of England. 


ARMY—RECRUITS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. J. HOLMS asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he would state how 
many recruits were enlisted over twenty- 
five years of age from the lst June to 
the 3lst December 1876, in accordance 
with the General Order issued on the 
previous date; and, how many infantry 
recruits under 5ft. 5 were enlisted from 
the 24th October to the 3lst December 
1876, in accordance with the General 
Order of the previous date ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that between the Ist of June and 
the 31st of December, 1876, 1,185 re- 
cruits over 25 years of age had entered 
the Army — the total number enlisted 
during that time being 18,676. Between 
the 24th of October and the end of De- 
cember there were 1,331 recruits under 
5 feet 5 inches, the total number enlisted 
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METROPOLITAN STREET 
IMPROVEMENTS BILL— DEMOLITION 
OF DWELLINGS.—QUESTION. 


Sir CHARLES RUSSELL asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been called to 
the proposed demolition of houses occu- 
pied by the working classes in the Me- 
tropolitan Street Improvements Bill ; 
and, if so, whether he proposes to take 
measures for the protection of the in- 
terests of those to be removed ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had placed himself in commu- 
nication with the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the subject. He was bound 
to say that he had found the Board in 
this as on all other occasions on which 
he had communicated with them, willing 
to meet the question in the fairest pos- 
sible way. He had no doubt, therefore, 
that they would take care that there 
should be no destruction of houses be- 
fore some provision had been made— 
he would not say for individuals, but 
for the accommodation of any class of 
people who might in consequence be 
sufferers. 


TRADE MARKS REGISTRATION ACTS— 
BARROWS v. THE REGISTRAR OF 
TRADE MARKS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNTZ asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If his attention has been called 
to the case of Barrows v. the Registrar 
of Trade Marks, reported in the “Times” 
newspaper of 2nd March, in which the 
Registrar had declined to register trade 
marks proved to have been the pro- 
perty of Messrs. Barrows for upwards 
of thirty years; and, whether the Re- 
gistrar has power at his own option to 
remodel trade marks which had been 
used for many years, or refuse to register 
them ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL: In 
answer to my hon. Friend, I beg to state 
that I haveread the report referred to, but 
itis not correct that the Registrar declined 
to register trade marks proved to have 
been the property of Messrs. Barrows for 
upwards of 30 years. The Registrar did 
register a number of trade marks, con- 
sisting of figures and words, and letters, 
and combinations of figures and words, 
or figures and letters, to which Messrs. 
Barrows laid claim, and which belonged 
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to them exclusively. But, in addition to 
the registration of the trade marks just 
mentioned, Messrs. Barrows demanded 
the registration, as separate and inde- 
pendent trade marks, of marks consist- 
ing of the figures, words, and letters 
above-mentioned, in combination with 
figures, words, or letters, which had for 
years been used by the whole iron trade 
in common. The Registrar, being doubt- 
ful whether he was justified in register- 
ing the marks I have last alluded to, 
applied for instructions to the Commis- 
sioners of Patents, who directed him not 
to register without the order of the 
Court. In reply to the remaining part 
of the Question, I beg to say that the 
Registrar does not claim at his own op- 
tion to re-model or to refuse to register 
trade marks which have been used be- 
fore the passing of the Act; but in case 
a question of difficulty and nicety 
arises, as to whether a trade mark is 
such as he ought to register, he applies 
to the Commissioners of Patents and 
acts according to their directions. 


ARMY—RECALL OF CAPTAIN 
BURNABY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF asked the Se- 
eretary of State for War, Whether the 
telegram sent to Captain Burnaby was 
forwarded through the British Embassy 
at St. Petersburg ; whether the telegram 
was sent in cypher or in a form which 
enabled the Russian authorities to be- 
come acquainted with its contents; and, 
whether, if those contents were known 
to or could be known to the Russian 
Government, Her Majesty’s Government 
considers that they cannot be communi- 
cated to Parliament ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: In re- 
ply to the first Question of the hon. 
Member, I have to state that the tele- 
gram was sent through the British Em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg; and, to the 
second Question, I reply that the tele- 
gram was not in cypher, but in English 
words. With regard to the third Ques- 
tion, personally, I should feel little diffi- 
culty aboutthe production of the telegram, 
except for this—that the Correspondence, 
in my opinion, could not be properly 

roduced, and would, to acertain extent, 
ead to a misunderstanding with respect 
to the very promising and energetic 
officer to whom it rélated. 
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NAVY—NAVAL ARTILLERY VOLUN- 
TEERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, with reference to the 
Corps of Naval Artillery Volunteers, now 
in operation at London, Liverpool, and 
other places, Whether, in the event of 
yachts being placed at the service of 
such Corps by the owners for the pur- 
pose of drill and exercise, the Admiralty 
would recognise such service so far as to 
provide guns and armament suitable to 
the size and capacity of such yachts, 
subject to such conditions as the Admi- 
ralty may think fit to prescribe? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, that he 
was most anxious to give what facilities 
he could to the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers for gun drill, but he doubted 
whether the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber could be complied with, inasmuch as 
such guns as could be placed on board 
yachts would not be suitable for the pur- 
pose, and he was afraid that exercising 
such guns would be of very little use for 
the Naval Volunteers. He confessed, 
therefore, that he did not see his way to 
carry out the suggestion. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD 
SUPERINTENDENTS.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
any fresh instructions recently issued to 
the superintendents of dockyards making 
them directly responsible for the work 
of the shipbuilding and manufacturing 
establishments of their respective dock- 
yards ? 

Mr. HUNT: No fresh instructions 
jyhave been recently issued to Superin- 
‘tendents of Dockyards as to their respon- 
sibility. This is laid down by Article 2 
ma the Dockyard Instructions, as fol- 
ows :— 


“The Admiral or Captain Superintendent 
shall have full and. complete authority over all 
the officers and other persons whatsoever em- 
were in the dockyard, and shall superintend 
and control every part of the business carried on 
therein and works afloat performed by them 
(subject to the foregoing Article); and he is to 
exercise the power vested in him as often as 
he may see occasion, for the purpose of enforcing 
obedience to all orders pe regulations issued 


by us, or by himself, to the end that every per- 
son may discharge the duties of his office with 
zeal, alacrity, and fidelity, to ensure which he 
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has the power of suspending any officer, clerk, 
or other person belonging to the dockyard, re- 
porting to us the cause and circumstances of 
each suspension, in order that the case may be 
dealt with as it may appear to require. He is 
further invested with power and authority to 
discharge all workmen who, by bad conduct or 
inattention to duty, shall have proved them- 
selves unfit to be retained in the public service, 
but no officer or clerk is ever to be dismissed 
without our sanction.” 


The form which was in use in making 
communications to the Superintendents 
was—The Superintendent is requested 
to ‘inform the officers,’’ or to ‘ direct 
the officers.” Those words have been 
recently ordered to be omitted, so as to 
remove all doubt as to their responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Is it in- 
tended to alter their responsibility for 
the work of the shipbuilding and manu- 
facturing establishments in their respec- 
tive Dockyards ? 

Mr. HUNT: No; certain words 
have been omitted to take away all 
doubt as to the meaning of the old Dock- 
yard instruction ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Is it in- 
tended to make them directly respon- 
sible ? 

Mr. HUNT: They are directly re- 
sponsible for all that goes on in the 
Dockyards, according to the Order. No 
alteration has been made in the regula- 
tion, and, therefore, they are bound 
by it. 


CRIMINAL LAW — CONVICTION FOR 
MANSLAUGHTER AT DURHAM. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OWEN LEWIS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to the 
trial of John William Moss and Mary 
Ellen Calder for manslaughter, at the 
Durham Assizes on the 24th February ; 
and, whether he intends to take any 
steps with reference to the conduct of 
the police and of the parish doctor, on 
whose culpable neglect Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Coleridge so severely commented ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I have 
received a letter from Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge, explaining the circumstances 
of the case. I thought it my duty to 
call the attention of my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to the subject, in order 
that he might make every possible 
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inquiry, so far as the doctor is concerned, 
and I myself have directed a full inves- 
tigation to be made with respect to the 
conduct of the police. 


NOVA SCOTIA—NULLITY OF LEGIS- 
LATION—MARRIAGES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether the statement is true that 
the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia had 
given a decision that, in consequence of 
the absence of the Great Seal, all Acts 
of the province, and all marriages con- 
tracted since 1869, were null and void; 
and, if so, what steps are proposed to be 
taken to remedy the illegalities ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
that a telegram had been despatched to 
the Governor General of Canada with a 
view of ascertaining the truth of the 
rumour to which the hon. Member re- 
ferred. No answer had yet been re- 
ceived, but when it arrived the sub- 
stance of it would be communicated to 
the House. 


TREASURY AND EXCHEQUER BILLS 
BILL.—[Brx 88.] 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I rise to move that this Bill be 
read a second time. I have already 
briefly explained, when I introduced the 
Bill, what its purport was, but I desire 
on the present occasion to say a few 
more words in explanation of it. In the 
first place, in order to remove any mis- 
apprehension I should state what the Bill 
does not propose to effect. The Bill is 
not intended to give any new or addi- 
tional powers to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for increasing the public Debt 
of the country. Its object is simply to 
enable the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in those cases where he now has, or in 
the future may have, power by law to 
issue Exchequer Bills or to raise money 
by way of Exchequer Bonds, to adopt, 
if he deems it expedient, another form 
of Exchequer Bill, called here a Trea- 
sury Bill. Right hon. Gentlemen on the 
opposite bench know very well what the 
arrangements are with regard to our 
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floating Debt, and will quite understand 
what the object is that we have in view. 
When it is the duty of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to raise money for tem- 
porary purposes he has to choose com- 
monly between issuing Exchequer Bonds 
and issuing Exchequer Bills. If he is- 
sues Exchequer Bonds, he has usually to 
borrow the money at rather a high rate 
of interest, never, I think, under 3 per 
cent, and more commonly at 8} or 3} 
per cent. Therefore, that is rather an 
extravagant arrangement at times when 
money is cheap. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may also raise money by the 
issue of Exchequer Bills, and when he 
does that, he can obtain a rate of interest 
more in conformity with the market rate 
of the day; but still, as these Bills have 
a year to run, it is rather difficult for 
him, looking forward for so long a pe- 
riod, to put them out at the same rate of 
interest which may be the rate of the 
market at the time. It has constantly 
happened that when ordinary borrowers 
have bills at 1 or 2 per cent the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, though he has 
the best possible security, is obliged to 
pay between 2 and 3 per cent. Besides 
that inconvenience attaching to the pre- 
sent form of Exchequer Bills, there is 
another which renders them rather un- 
popular as an investment. Exchequer 
Bills have now become so few, and so 
many of them are in the hands of public 
Departments, that they are almost lost 
sight of by the market, and there is 
comparatively little demand for them. 
Exchequer Bills are issued twice in the 
year, and may be presented for payment 
any time within six months of the end 
of the year. When they are sent in, 
they may be renewed or exchanged for 
other bills, but frequently they are paid. 
At the present time we find that the un- 
funded Debt of the country, which some 
years ago had fallen to a very low 
amount, is beginning to run up again, 
and on this account. It has of late 
years become the policy of Parliament 
to advance considerable sums on security 
to local bodies and others for local pur- 
poses. The money so provided is now 
greatly in excess of the repayments. 
Therefore, it is necessary to provide the 
money which is to be lent out from year 
to year to the different public bodies 
who under various Acts of Parliament 
are entitled to borrow from the Ex- 
chequer. Consequently, our unfunded 
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debt, which was at one time as low as 
£4,000,000 or £5,000,000, is now about 
£9,000,000 in Exchequer Bonds, and 
about £4,000,000 or £4,500,000 in Ex- 
chequer Bills. Of course, a considerable 
portion of that sum mentioned as being 
in Exchequer Bonds is accounted for by 
the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, 
amounting to about £4,000,000. Be- 
sides that, however, there are large sums 
which have been lent for sanitary and 
educational purposes or under the Arti- 
zans Dwellings Act, and many other 
statutes which have been passed; and 
the demands for these loans are in- 
creasing, and likely to increase. Of 
course, then, it becomes an object for us 
to borrow the money at as low a rate as 
possible, and it has been thought by 
those who are conversant with the mar- 
ket and with these questions that it 
might be well worth our while to try the 
experiment of a new form of Exchequer 
Bill, which we here call a Treasury Bill. 
These bills will be issued periodically. We 
do not mean to set aside Exchequer Bills 
altogether in favour of these Treasury 
Bills; but it will be a matter for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of the day to de- 
cide in particular circumstances whether, 
when he has to borrow money under the 
authority which is given to him, he will 
borrow it in the one form or in the other. 
If he borrows in the form of Treasury 
Bills, they will be in the nature of bills 
issued for three months. They may be 
so arranged that the money shall be 
called for and the bills fall due at con- 
venient times, month by month, or quar- 
ter by quarter, so as to spread the charge 
more equally over the year; and it may 
be convenient in some cases to issue the 
bills, paying the interest in advance at 
the time the bills are issued. That is 
the general idea worked out in the Bill; 
and I think the House will be doing 
what is good for the public service by 
allowing us to make this experiment, 
which is particularly desirable at the 
present time, when the price of money 
is very low. Our object is to pass the 
Bill quickly. There will be £1,500,000 
or £2,000,000 which must be borrowed 
in the course of the present financial 
year, and we should like to have the 
power of borrowing it in the form 
I have suggested, rather than in the 
more expensive form of bonds or in 
po less convenient form of Exchequer 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. DODSON gathered that the ob- 
ject of the Bill was to enable the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to offer to the 
public a more handy security—one which 
would be more negotiable, and therefore 
more acceptable to the mercantile world 
generally. It was, he believed, an 
adaptation of—at all events it resembled 
—the practice which prevailed in France 
of issuing Bons du Trésor. He had no 
wish to object to the proposals now 
made. The only criticism which oc- 
curred to his mind was that it offered 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
creased facilities, or temptations, for 
dealing with a kind of debt over which 
there was comparatively little control. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
state whether he would give the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer power to issue 
these bills at any rate of interest; whe- 
ther he would be able to issue them at a 
discount; whetherthelimit on the amount 
issued would be the same as upon Exche- 
quer Bills; and whether there would be 
the same power of funding. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was not now the practice 
to fund Exchequer Bills, and these would 
be in the same position. Practically 
there would be a discount, as a bill 
might be issued for £100 and the in- 
terest paid at once, the money given for 
the bill being in accordance with it. The 
limit of issue depended upon statute ; 
there was no limit upon interest. 

Mr. HERMON understood that these 
Treasury Bills would be short bills for 
temporary purposes, and congratulated 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
having devised a plan by which he would 
get money at a cheap rate for the public, 
and, at the same time, offer facilities for 
those who had money which they wanted 
to invest for a short time upon the best 
security. 

In reply to General Sir Gzorcz Bat- 
FOUR, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Bill 
would give full power to the Treasury to 
frame regulations under which the pay- 
ment of interest would be made; but the 
present intention was to constitute what 
was known as a clean bill, without cou- 
pons, giving to the holder for the time 
being the amount specified in the bill. 
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With regard to funding, any powers which 
attached to Exchequer Bills would be 
made to attach to Treasury Bills. There 
was no limit to the rate of interest; but 
the practical limit would be the difference 
between the interest paid on Exchequer 
Bonds, which was 3} per cent, and the 
lower rate of interest paid on this new 
security. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY BILL. 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Chancellor of the Ezxche- 
quer, Mr. Sait.) 

[BILL 63.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in rising to 
move that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, that it was not his intention 
to repeat the arguments which he used 
on a former occasion for the purpose of 
showing the d priort necessity that 
existed for an improvement in the law 
relating to the valuation of property. 
He thought he might now assume that 
he had then sufficiently shown that, 
although, speaking generally, the exist- 
ing law worked sufficiently well, there 
were imperfections in it which required 
remedy; that under it property was 
valued in a way not contemplated by 
Parliament; that there was an insuffi- 
cient security for the uniformity which 
ought to prevail in the valuation of pro- 
perty throughout different parts of the 
country; and that the absence of such 
uniformity embarrassed the execution 
of various powers which existed under 
old Acts of Parliament having for their 
object the simplification and improve- 
ment of local administration, and also 
of the powers conferred upon the Local 
Government Board last Session, and, 
moreover, stood in the way of those 
improvements in local rating and go- 
vernment, and which they hoped would 
at no distant day be sanctioned by Par- 
liament. He should also assume that 
the House and the country generally 
were satisfied that it would be a desir- 
able improvement and simplification of 
the law if one basis were established 
upon which all Imperial as well as local 
taxes should be levied. He had this 
evening to show that those objects might 
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be attained by the present Bill without 
unduly disturbing existing arrange- 
ments, and by means of two or three 
simple provisions which had both prin- 
ciple and precedent to recommend them. 
The Government had felt it desirable so 
to re-model and re-cast the laws in re- 
gard to the valuation of property as to 
retain in the Boards of Guardians the 
functions they now enjoyed with respect 
tothe valuing and assessing of property. 
The Government were, on the whole, 
satisfied with the union assessment com- 
mittee established by the Acts of 1862 
and 1864, which had worked well in the 
past and might work sufficiently well in 
the future. They also approved the 
principle upon which these Valuation 
Acts were founded—namely, that the 
valuation and assessment of property for 
local rates should remain for the most 
part in the hands of those bodies whose 
duty it was to spend the greater part of 
the ratepayers’ money. When the House 
considered that in country districts the 
Guardians had the spending of four- 
fifths of the ratepayers’ money, were 
intimately acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the ratepayers and their locali- 
ties, they would, probably, be satisfied 
with the decision of the Government to 
retain the union assessment committee 
as the authority for regulating these 
assessments. What, then, were the 
means by which they hoped to secure 
that uniformity which was desired. Hon. 
Members were probably aware that 
there were in the rate book two columns 
—one stating in respect of these assess- 
ments the gross value and the other the 
net estimated rental. They proposed to 
secure greater uniformity in the state- 
ment of the gross value by a provision 
which united for this purpose already 
existing functions of the Inland Re- 
venue Department, acting through the 
Surveyor of Taxes, and those of the 
union assessment committee, acting 
through the overseers, with the view 
of levying the rates. No new operations, 
therefore, were contemplated by the 
Bill; but merely a union of two opera- 
tions with which ratepayers and tax- 
payers were already familiar. The Sur- 
veyor of Taxes was not, as some people 
supposed, an informer or person going 
about guessing what the value of pro- 
perty might be. He was, for the pur- 
poses of this Bill, an agent of the In- 
land Revenue Commissioners, who col- 
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lected from the occupiers those returns 
of the valuation of their property which 
they were bound by the Property Tax 
Acts under heavy penalties to make, 
and which he believed they generally 
made truly and fairly, and the overseer 
was bound by the law to the princi- 
ples of rating which had been esta- 
blished by the Assessment Acts. These 
two functionaries, operating together, 
would assist each other and throw light 
on each other’s duties. The assessment 
committees would be guided not only by 
the local knowledge and experience of 
the overseers and their own, but also by 
the authentic documents which the In- 
land Revenue Commissioners could sup- 
ply. Precedent and experience were in 
favour of this plan. In the first place, 
it was very well known to many hon. 
Gentlemen that the county justices who 
had an independent power of valuing 
for the purpose of the county rate did, 
as a matter of fact, have recourse to the 
information supplied by the Surveyor of 
Taxes’ returns, in order to test and illus- 
trate the information they had received 
from the different assessment commit- 
tees which transmitted their valuations 
to them from time to time. He would 
go further and say that in many unions 
with which he was acquainted the same 
information had been sought by the 
assessment committees with the very best 
results. He could name many parts of 
the country where the effect of this Bill 
would be merely to put into a statu- 
tory form a practice which already 
prevailed. The Surveyor of Taxes, 
therefore, acting with the overseers 
under the provisions of the Bill, would 
effect that uniformity in the statement 
of the gross value which it was most 
important to obtain, and upon the at- 
tainment of which the Government were 
willing to accept that statement of gross 
value as a sufficient basis for the col- 
lection of the property tax. Uniformity 
as regarded the rateable value of pro- 
perty would, he believed, be sufficiently 
secured by the fact that in the Schedule 
of the Bill was placed a scale of deduc- 
tions to be used by the assessment 
committees in determining the rateable 
value. He would be sorry to lay down 


a Procrustean rule, or to say that no 
exceptional circumstances could justify 
variation ; but, as a general rule, he 
believed that under the provision he had 
named uniformity would be secured, and 
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yet the jurisdiction and authority of the 
assessment committees be sufficiently 
maintained. We had experience and 
precedent in favour of this proposal, as 
we had with regard to the other. In 
the Metropolis, which contained so enor- 
mous a proportion of the wealth and 
population of the country, this arrange- 
ment with regard to the rateable value 
had been in existence now for some six 
years, and he believed it had worked 
extremely well. The experience of its 
working had undoubtedly fortified him- 
self and the Government in presenting 
the Bill in its present form to the House. 
There was one alteration of some fim- 
portance in the Bill as compared with 
that of last year. In the Bill of last 
year it was proposed that the justices in 
quarter sessions should appoint a com- 
mittee to examine the valuation lists, 
with a view to secure uniformity in the 
assessment of the county rate. He had, 
however, struck out of this Bill the ap- 
pointment of such a committee, feeling, 
in the first place, that it was unnecessary, 
and, in the second place, that it would 
interfere somewhat with the principle 
which the Government desired to stand 
by—namely, the exclusive power of the 
assessment committee to act in a primary 
degree as the authority on these sub- 
jects. The Bill gave the power generally 
to any local authority which found its 
assessments or its rating functions im- 
properly interfered with by the imperfect 
action of the assessment committees to 
raise objections; and that power would 
extend not only to the justices in quarter 
sessions, if they were minded to exercise 
it or had justification for exercising it, 
but also to any body which might here- 
after be formed, such as the county 
roads authority contemplated in the 
Highway Bill of last Session, or to any 
other authority having jurisdiction over 
one or more districtsinacounty. A few 
words now on the subject of appeals, 
about which there had been some mis- 
apprehension. Under the existing law 
there was no power on the part of any 
ratepayer to appeal against the valua- 
tion, or, in other words, the sum he was 
charged on the valuation, though he 
might appeal against the rate; but this 
was a very troublesome and irksome 
process, as it involved an appeal against 
all the rates with which he was charged. 
He would likewise be obliged to go before 
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existing right of the ratepayer the Bill 
extended and improved, by enabling 
him to appeal against the valuation lists, 
so that the rates might be levied on the 
altered basis, and he would have no fur- 
ther trouble. Some people objected to the 
provision which allowed an appeal to 
the justices of petty sessions sitting in 
the district where the ratepayer resided, 
as an appeal from the. higher tribunal of 
the assessment committee to an inferior 
tribunal. But there was an essential 
difference, which had not been commonly 
appreciated, between an appeal to the 
assessment committee and to the petty 
sessions or quarter sessions. The assess- 
ment committee had to make out the 
lists, and if there was afterwards any 
good ground of objection entertained 
by the ratepayer, it was right that 
he should have power to appeal to 
another tribunal. He had a right to go 
into a Court of Law and oppose the 
assessment on oath, and the Court would 
decide the question. That was an appeal 
of a very different character, of which 
they could not fairly deprive the ordi- 
nary ratepayer. He was a person to 
whom it was very inconvenient to go far 
from home for justice. The only alterna- 
tive that could be given to him for the 
petty sessional tribunal would be to em- 
power the assessment committee to ad- 
minister the oath and act as a Court of 
Justice. That would be a proposal 
which had always been considered open 
to objection. The ratepayers were not to 
be put on their oath and cross-examined 
on matters of value without very serious 
cause. The assessment committee was 
only in the nature of an elected valuing 
body, and to give them on common 
questions the power of administering an 
oath would be open to the most serious 
objection. It was impossible not to give 
the ratepayer the opportunity of going 
before a magistrate and stating his case 
on oath. But appeals to the petty ses- 
sional tribunal would be of rare occur- 
ence. The appeal to the quarter sessions 
and to the High Court of Justice was of 
much greater importance. On questions 
which might arise between union and 
union and parish and parish appeals 
might be made to quarter sessions ; and 
he did not know of any tribunal at once 
so accessible and so free from objection 
in a matter of this kind as the court of 
quarter sessions. It had been often sug- 
gested that County Court Judges should 
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undertake the duties to which he referred ; 
but he thought that the court which 
he had just mentioned, with its array of 
counsel, its publicity, its periodical sit- 
tings, and its well-known locality, pos- 
sessed an advantage which it was im- 
possible to gainsay. The appeals to the 
petty sessional and to the quarter ses- 
sional tribunals might be appeals either 
upon questions of fact, upon questions of 
law, or upon mixed questions of fact and 
law; and there was in the Bill a new 
provision on this subject to which he 
attached considerable importance—ap- 
peals on questions of law, affecting large 
classes of property, might be of frequent 
occurrence in the early history of this 
measure ; and those appeals might, if it 
were deemed desirable, be removed at 
once from the assessment committee to 
the High Court of Justice. The provi- 
sions of the Bill relating to appeals gave 
securities and advantages which certainly 
were not enjoyed at present. Appeals 
would be made with the least possible 
trouble and expense, and the only ex- 
ception that could be anticipated to this 
part of the Bill was that too much time 
and room had been left for appeals. The 
Bill was a very voluminous one, con- 
sisting of upwards of 100 clauses; and 
he might detain the House for hours if 
he went through and commented on all 
its provisions ; but that was not his in- 
tention. To a large extent it was a 
measure of consolidation; and a great 
part of the machinery, on which much 
time might be expended, was familiar to 
the rating authorities and the rate and 
— generally. The real principles 
of the Bill, on which he relied for secur- 
ing the more important of the objects he 
had shadowed forth to the House, were 
in themselves not very difficult to under- 
stand. They did not occupy much space 
in the Bill, and he thought it better to 
confine his remarks to those provisions. 
Those provisions had experience to re- 
commend them. The Government, there- 
fore, felt they were not embarking on 
any illusory experiment. They had 
shown trust and confidence in the exist- 
ing local authorities, who had for many 
years transacted the duties with which 
they had been entrusted with very great 
credit to themselves and advantage to 
the country. They did not complain of 
the imperfections in the operation of the 
law; but they felt the time had arrived 
when they ought to ask Parliament to 
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pass the amended measure which was 
now before the House, and to lay the 
foundation of those improvements in 
local administration which they desired 
to see effected, but which they were 
satisfied would not be effected until this 
important subject had been placed upon 
a proper footing. 


* Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Sclater-Booth.) 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD rose to move 
an Amendment— 


“That no general Valuation Act can be satis- 
factory which does not provide in the Valuation 
List a common authority and a common measure 
for the purposes of assessment, thus charging 
local rates and Imperial taxes equally upon the 
net or rateable value of real property.” 


The right hon. Gentleman said, he had 
no doubt that the legislation of this and 
previous Parliaments was graduall 

preparing the way for what had been 
long wanted—one uniform basis and 
standard of value for the assessment of 
real property. The Valuation Acts of 
former Sessions had usefully prepared 
the way for the more comprehensive 
measure now before the House. He 
would not enter on the details of the 
Bill. He had a special object in the 
Motion he was about to submit. He 
accepted the explanations given by his 
right hon. Friend as thoroughly satis- 
factory, so far as they went. He did 
not, however, think his right hon. Friend 
had made any remark with reference to 
the official surveyor; but he understood 
that that official occupied in the measure 
under consideration a different position 
from that which he held in the Bill of 
last Session. Instead of being a person 
of paramount authority, he had now 
become a mere witness in concurrence 
with the assessment committee in form- 
ing the valuation list. But there was 
one important point which had been 
omitted by his right hon. Friend. In 
the 31st clause of this Bill it was recited 
that the valuation list was not only to 
determine the measure of the rates to be 
levied by local authorities, but also the 
amount of taxes to be levied under Im- 
perial authority. There was, however, 
@ curious discrepancy in the application 
of the principles upon which the mea- 
sure was based—a discrepancy which his 
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right hon. Friend opposite had consider- 
ately omitted to notice. Whereas the 
rates on real property were to be charge- 
able for all local purposes upon the net 
rateable value, for Imperial purposes 
they were to be charged upon the gross. 
This was an enormous discrepancy, and 
how would it operate? Taking England 
and Wales, there was in real property 
about £50,000,000 sterling to assess in 
value. This property was assessed at 
£45,000,000 for local taxation and at 
£50,000,000 for the income tax. Houses 
in England and Wales of the value of 
£80,000,000 were assessed at that for 
Imperial purposes, and at £64,000,000 
for local purposes. The injustice was 
aggravated in the case of property that 
was encumbered and mortgaged. The 
gross value of an estate might be £2,000, 
and the rateable value £1,800; the en- 
cumbrance might be £1,600; and in 
that case the owner who received £200 
would pay income tax on £400. The 
grievance could be remedied in the sim- 
plest way by the Motion which he sub- 
mitted. The Report of a Scotch Com- 
mittee which sat in 1865 showed that in 
Scotland deductions were made on ac- 
count of the outgoings from the income 
of real property; and the Report of the 
Committee laid down the principle that 
the rent paid by the occupier was the 
measure of his ability to pay, but that 
the owner should be taxed only on what 
he received. This Bill would entirely re- 
verse the position so laid down. The 
present Government had approved a Bill 
for Ireland which laid down one standard 
for rates and taxes; that standard by 
the rental less rates and repairs; and 
therefore in this respect justice had been 
done to Ireland. He did not address 
his arguments to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, because it was impossible 
for that right hon. Gentleman, having 
this Bill in his hands, to make any ob- 
jection to his Resolution, to which he 
thought he was entitled to look for the 
support of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary. The only knight who 
would enter into the lists to tilt with him 
would bethe Chancellorof the Exchequer, 
on whose behalf, in the 31st clause, that 
odious word ‘‘ gross’’ had been inserted. 
In the cause of justice that word ought to 
be removed from that clause. One func- 
tion of that clause had reference to the 
levying of local rates and the Imperial 
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taxation; but another was that the valua- 
tion list was to decide the value ofthe quali- 
fications of jurors, guardians, town coun- 
cillors, and a variety of officers. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stood alone 
between histwo Colleagues, the President 
of the Local Government Board, and the 
Home Secretary—the Local Government 
Board interpreting annual value to be 
net rateable value, the Home Secretary 

iving a similar interpretation. How 
could the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
retain such a word as gross after that? 
When the Local Government Board 
required a sovereign, they only wanted a 
sovereign’s worth, and the Secretary for 
the Home Department only required the 
same value; but when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer desired to extract money 
he wanted 25s. or 30s. Hesubmitted to 
the House that it was clear that this 
measure having been introduced as a 
complete settlement of this great ques- 
tion ought to be sound upon all points, 
and should contain no propositions that 
were either unscientific or unjust. What 
were the objections to the very small 
change which he proposed to make 
in the Bill—namely, that instead of the 
valuation being based upon the gross, it 
should be based upon the net annual 
value of the property in respect of which 
the rate was made? It might be said 
that his Resolution, if adopted, would 
interfere with the Budget for the year, 
and that the House and the Government 
would be unwilling to bring about so 
serious a result. He met that objection, 
however, by pointing out that his Reso- 
lution would not affect the Budget for 
the year in any way, because, if adopted 
by the House, it would not come into 
operation until the 1st of April, 1878, 
and the first financial year would not 
end till the 3lst March, 1879. He 
would now inquire what would be the 
amount of the remission of taxation that 
would be involved by his proposal. 
Taking the various items of taxation 
that would be affected by his proposal, 
he found that this act of justice would 
involve a loss to the Revenue of some 
£656,200, which would be but a small 
sum to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who was paying off £5,000,000 per 
annum by means of the Sinking Fund 
and the Terminable Annuities. More- 
over, it must be remembered that before 
they arrived at the year in which this 
sacrifice would have to be borne or con- 
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sidered, they would be in a very different 
position with regard to the magnitude 
of the amounts to be assessed. Such 
had been the indefatigable zeal of the 
Inland Revenue officers, and also of the 
assessment committees throughout the 
country, that the assessable value of 
houses and land had been progressing 
at such a tremendous pace that he ven- 
tured to say in the year 1878-9 the 
receipts, after all deductions made, and 
all the outgoings on land, houses, and 
inhabited house duty, would be quite as 
large a sum as that now received on the 
gross value. He thought he had shown 
the enormously oppressive character of 
the grievance, and that the change could 
be made with perfect safety. He (Mr. 
Hubbard) had that day paid his taxes, 
some of them levied under the metro- 
politan authority, and therefore assessed 
on the net value; but when he came to 
what were called Queen’s taxes he found 
that he had to pay on a different assess- 
ment. He protested against the Queen’s 
name being used in connection with 
such an act of plunder. He hoped in 
two years’ time to see all rates and taxes 
brought into one paper and levied upon 
the same amount. 

Mr.SAMPSON LLOYD, in seconding 
the Amendment, said, he thought hon. 
Members would agree that there was 
a great anomaly in having property 
assessed for taxation by six or seven 
different persons and in an equal number 
of different ways. It must be self- 
evident that taxation, which was pro- 
fessed!y imposed upon annual value 
only, could not justly be imposed on 
what was not actually received by the 
taxpayer. The justice of the principle 
embodied in the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend had already been conceded, 
and if it were urged that the Exchequer 
could not afford the loss which its full 
adoption would entail, he would venture 
to say that no system of taxation was so 
prejudicial to the real interests of the 
Exchequer as that which perpetuated 
petty injustices which led to evasion and 
fraud. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“no general Valuation Act can be satisfactory 
which does not provide in the Valuation List a 
common authority and a common measure for the 
purposes of assessment, thus charging local rates 
and Imperial taxes equally upon the net or 
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rateable value of real property,”—(Mr. J. G. 


Hubbard,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question i “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER: My right hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Hubbard) has spoken of me as the cause 
of all the mischief which he complains 
of in this Bill, and therefore I am bound 
to say a few words in ‘reference to the 
Motion. I cannot help remarking, in 
the first place, that though my right 
hon. Friend is following a course which 
may very well be expected from him in 
taking any opportunities at hand to 
bring forward the proposition which, in 
some form or other, he has been for so 
many years urging upon Parliament, 
yet he has chosen rather a peculiar 
moment and peculiar form in bringing it 
before the House on the present occa- 
sion; because this is a Bill which, as he 
has truly said, is a step, if not a very 
long step, in the direction in which he 
himself desires Parliament to go. He 
is interposing his Amendment, which is, 
in fact, a Motion to delay, if not to de- 
feat, the progress of the Bill. I do not 
suppose that he proposes to defeat the 
Bill; but he is no doubt bringing for- 
ward this Motion in a form which will 
delay its progress. As it appears to me, 
this is a Motion which is hardly germane 
to the question of the second reading of 
the Bill. I have no doubt that when 
we come to the discussion of the 31st 
clause of the Bill in Committee my right 
hon. Friend may naturally object, on 
the grounds which he has stated, to a 
few words which appear in that clause ; 
but to say that we are not to proceed to 
the second reading of the Bill, which 
has for its purpose a great reform in the 
whole system of assessment and valua- 
tion of property, until we’ have decided 
upon the adoption of propositions such as 
that which my right hon. Friend has 
brought forward, appears to me, at all 
events, to be somewhat of an unbusi- 
nesslike mode of proceeding. My right 
hon. Friend always takes very high 
ground; he takes very high mathema- 
tical and moral grounds in this matter, 
and he is not satisfied unless the whole 
system of our taxation is, in his view, 
correctly distributed, and the burden of 
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any particular tax placed in the right 
way to meet every class; and if that is 
not done he does not spare the strongest 
language of denunciation, and says we 
are plunderers and extortioners. In 
fact, no word is too bad for a Govern- 
ment which proposes to levy taxation in 
a@ way which is not altogether equal. 
But, in reality, the question is one, 
however difficult and complicated, which 
it is impossible to deal with in the very 
simple way which my right hon. Friend 
proposes. It cannot be done without 
taking several of the direct taxes to 
pieces and re-constructing them from top 
to bottom. We have heard a great deal 
about the income tax, but I would say a 
word about the house tax. With regard 
to that, my right hon. Friend gave us 
an estimate of the loss which he thinks 
the Revenue would sustain if it were 
levied upon the net, instead of the gross, 
value. In that calculation, which may 
or may not be correct, my right hon. 
Friend has forgotten that there is 
another element in the case. If you 
reduce the value in the way my right 
hon. Friend proposes you will let a large 
number of houses free from taxation 
altogether, because they would come 
under the point at which taxation com- 
mences, and that no doubt would make 
a very serious addition indeed to the loss 
of the Revenue. I dog not know whe- 
ther my right hon. Friend contemplates 
that these houses shall escape, or whe- 
ther we are to take the tax, and re- 
construct it in order that we may still 
tax these houses. I undertake to say 
that if you begin to pull about the struc- 
ture of the house tax, for the purpose of 
adjusting it to the rateable value rather 
than to the gross estimated rental, and 
at the same time desire that there should 
be no loss to the Revenue, you will find 
that there will be a great many difficult 
questions to solve. Still more striking is 
the case with regard to the income tax. 
As regards what I have said about abate- 
ments ; it would, of course, apply also in 
connection with the house tax, but in 
the case of the income tax you will come 
into other complications. I cannot enter 
into such questions as have been opened 
up this evening; we have no right to 
entertain such sanguine views. To take 
a simple instance: Supposing a man 
had a property worth £400 gross value, 
and £300 net value. Another system 
would be adopted; but surely it would 
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be the same result, whether you levied 
at 4d. on the pound on £3800, or 3d. in 
the pound on £400. But if the plan 
suggested were adopted, you would be 
reducing the Revenue, and must recoup 
yourself in some other way. You might 
have recourse to the income tax, and 
raise it, not only on Schedule A, but on 
B, ©, and the rest. You would be 
pleasing one class and greatly displeas- 
ing another class, rousing again the cry 
for re-construction of the tax, with a 
view of removing the additional burden 
thrown on Schedule B. I know from 
speeches made on former occasions by 
my right hon. Friend that he does not 
shrink from that result, because he is 
prepared to extend to industrial incomes 
a system of abatements which would 
make up to them for the gain given 
under Schedule A to holders of real pro- 
perty. My right hon. Friend does not 
make such a proposal now, because it 
would give a handle to those who are 
opposed to his Amendment, but it is 
clear that the difficulty cannot be avoided. 
If you did make this change you would 
have to raise the question of industrial 
incomes, and the House has always re- 
fused to do so, by considerable majori- 
ties, and, as I think, in the exercise of a 
wise discretion. JI cannot but think 
that if my right hon. Friend’s proposal 
were carried out, we should find our- 
selves in a hornet’s nest, and that the 
new difficulties we should raise would be 
greater than the old difficulties we tried 
to avoid. Ido not, however, wish the 
House to prejudge this question. If it 
is to be introduced let it be done, and 
let it be discussed; but do not let us 
stop the progress of this Bill, which is an 
important and good Bill, and requires 
and deserves the attention of the House. 
We desire by this to secure a uniform 
system of valuation for the whole coun- 
try, and I hope the House will not be 
attracted by what I may call this red 
herring drawn across the scent. We 
have a rate book with two columns—one 
containing the gross rental, and the 
other the rateable value. It is a great 
point to get that book—what may be 
done with it hereafter we know not. I 
trust my right hon. Friend will be in- 
duced, for the sake of the object we all 
have at heart, to allow us to proceed 
with the Bill. 

Mr. RAMSAY, who had given Notice 
of the following Amendment :— 
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“That in order to secure the just and equal 
incidence of all Imperial and local rates and 
taxes which are levied on real estate, it is 
necessary to provide one uniform system of valu- 
ation throughout Great Britain; and, therefore, 
considering that the Act (17 and 18 Vic. ¢. 91) 
for the valuation of lands and heritages in Scot- 
land has operated satisfactorily in that Country, 
it is expedient when altering and amending the 
existing Law of England, to assimilate its pro- 
visions as nearly as may be to the Law of Scot- 
land in regard to valuation,” 


said: I had not intended to address the 
House at this stage of the discussion ; 
but the remarks made by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
and by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Hubbard) induce me to speak now, in 
the hope that I may be able to satisfy 
the House that this Bill is not one 
which will secure a uniform system of 
valuation. The right hon. Member for 
the City of London (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) 
somewhat misapprehended my object 
in placing my Notice of Motion on the 
Paper. I had no other object than to 
secure a just and uniform basis on which 
all assessments should be levied—I had 
no idea of determining the rates to be 
levied on the actual value obtained. My 
sole object was to secure that the actual 
value should be ascertained by some 
definite rule such as that embodied in 
the words of the Scotch Act— 

“ That in estimating the yearly value of 
lands and heritages ’’—an expression closely cor- 
responding with the English phrase ‘ real estate’ 
—the same shall be taken to be the rent at 
which one year with another such lands and 
heritages might in their actual state be reason- 
ably expected to let from year to year.” 

It has long been the anxious wish of 
this House to secure a uniform system of 
valuation; and my objection to the Bill 
now before the House is that I do not find 
in its provisions any adequate security 
that the annual value of the real estate 
shall be actually ascertained. Not only 
does the right hon. Gentleman who intro- 
duced this Bill ask that the valuation shall 
take place once in every five years only, 
but he makes no adequate provision that 
the overseers who are to make up the 
assessment for every parish shall have 
any properly qualified person to make 
up that list. Without some such provi- 
sion I do not see how you are to get that 
uniform basis for levying your rates and 
taxes. Iam told that the Surveyor of 
Taxes is so empowered. I quite under- 
stand that if you were to lay down some 
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such definite rule as we have in Scotland 
for ascertaining the yearly value of each 
tenement, it would be possible to em- 

loy with advantage the Surveyor of 

axes to make up the valuation roll for 
every county in England ; but so long as 
you leave the overseers and the assess- 
ment committees in the several counties 
of England in the indefinite position in 
which they are left by this Bill, there is 
no adequate provision, as I have said, 
for ascertaining by one uniform rule 
the actual value of the several tene- 
ments from year to year. When I 
say this, I am quite aware that the 
right hon. Gentleman has made better 
provision in the Bill of this year than 
in the Bill of last for making up a 
supplementary list. But what is the 
advantage of that? If you make a sup- 
plementary valuation roll for any of the 
larger towns the number of changes that 
occur in one year may be counted by 
thousands. If you are to make up sup- 
plementary lists for thousands, why 

ostpone the new lists for five years? 
t is an injustice to Scotland that five 
years should be the term of a valuation 
here, and that the obligation to make 
up the roll should be annual in Scotland. 
Hon. Members smile at the mention of 
injustice; but is it not injustice if two 
countries, which should pay similar 
rates and taxes, have their common 
taxes levied on an entirely different 
basis, and the method of obtaining 
which basis is determined in the one 
by a definite legal rule, and in the other 
is left to the discretion of individuals? 
Hon. Members need not be amused at 
the suggestion that they can learn any- 
thing from Scotland; and I would re- 
mind them that the Act upon which I 
would like to see this Bill modelled is 
not the Act of a Scottish Parliament, but 
of the Imperial Parliament. There must 
be many Gentlemen in this House who 
took part in the passing of the Act of 
1854, which proceeded on definite prin- 
ciples. I would beg leave now briefly 
to explain what the Scotch principle 
really is; and if I have succeeded in 
making myself understood, the House 
will readily perceive that it would be an 
advantage if while adopting some of the 
provisions of the Scottish Act you were 
to carry it out entirely. After you had 
thus got uniform valuation throughout 
the whole country, you could determine 
the deductions that should be made from 
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the different classes of property, in order 
to provide that the annual value which 
accrues from each tenement to the owner 
or occupier should be the measure of the 
rateable value. I have no objection to’ 
the proposed deductions, if you first have 
your uniform basis of valuation. This 
system has worked to the satisfaction of 
the people of Scotland during the 23 
years that Act has been in force. Pre- 
vious to 1854 we had the same diversity 
of practice that exists in England at 
present. The arrangement now is that 
the magistrates in the several burghs, 
and the Commissioners of Supply in the 
several counties, annually appoint a per- 
son to make up a vaiuation roll which 
contains the name and designation of 
every owner and occupier in the country. 
It contains the actual value at which 
each several tenement is let from year to 
year; and we have in that way arrived 
at a basis on which we can found our 
assessment. The assessments are levied 
subject to deduction. Previous to 1854 
we had what was called the ancient valu- 
ation or ‘‘ valued rent,”’ and the Com- 
missioners of Supply were instituted at 
first in Scotland for the purpose of im- 
posing the assessment called the land 
tax. That it would appear from various 
statutes has ceased to be necessary, as 
the Commissioners of Supply have no 
power with regard to the land tax; but 
it is still their practice to impose the tax. 
The assessor having been appointed in 
each county and burgh, makes up the 
assessment roll, and it is completed annu- 
ally under his superintendence, and con- 
tains all changes made in the course of the 
year. You propose to have a new valua- 
tion every quinquennial period, and to 
make up accurate returns by way of 
supplementary lists annually; but you 
will not succeed. The attempt has been 
made elsewhere. If the Bill does pass, 
you will still not have secured uniform 
valuation. In Scotland a committee of 
the Commissioners of Supply are ap- 
pointed to hear appeals. The right hon. 
Gentleman who introduced the Bill has 
taken advantage of a wise provision in 
our Scotch law, providing that an appeal 
may be made from the local authorities 
to the Supreme Court; and to show how 
satisfactorily this work of assessment has 
been done by the local authorities in 
Scotland, and how much satisfaction it 
has given to the people at large, it will 
be sufficient that I mention that only 
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117 appeals have been taken during the 
last 20 years in that country. But the 
provision in this Bill is very different; 
the appeals are to go from the assess- 
ment committee, and the original list is 
made up by the overseers. It would 
have been better to have had more con- 
sideration for the experience of Scotland, 
and to have assimilated the law more 
closely. I am no advocate for indis- 
criminate assimilation; but I was en- 
couraged by the remark made by the 
Home Secretary the other evening, when 
he said he wished to see the law of the 
two countries assimilated as much as 
possible. I also desire to see that, when 
you can have it done with due regard to 
the feelings and sentiments of the popu- 
lation. Ithink this House has erred very 
much on several occasions in ignoring the 
sentiments of the people of Scotland ; and 
I think that Gentlemen sitting opposite, 
who know the history of that country as 
well as I do, have cause to regret that 
their feeling has not been allowed to 
have more influence on the House when 
there has been legislation without refe- 
rence to Scottish wants and wishes. The 
right hon. Gentleman would do well to 
make this Bill correspond in all respects 
with the Scottish law; because there is 
no one thing in the Scottish system which 
might not be worked in England quite 
as beneficially as it is in Scotland. I 
know objection is taken to the expres- 
sion ‘‘Commissioners of Supply,” and I 
may be told in public, as I have been 
told in private, that you have not in this 
country any class corresponding to those 
who are Commissioners of Supply in 
Scotland. That objection arises from 
misapprehension. The Commissioners 
of Supply are practically all the owners 
of real estate in land worth £100 a-year 
annual value, according to the valuation 
roll of their respective counties, or £200 
a-year in houses other than those used 
for agricultural or pastoral purposes; a 
provision of the law being that property, 
such as dwelling-houses and buildings 
used for manufactories, shall be regarded 
as only of half value for the purpose of 
qualifying for Commissionership of Sup- 
ply. I would have no objection to see 
in England the justices in quarter ses- 
sions taking the place of our Commis- 
sioners of Supply. They are generally 
well qualified by the possession of real 
estate to act in that capacity. If the Bill 
were, with that exception, made like the 
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Scotch Act, justice would be done to that 
country that is not done at present. 
There is a good deal to be said in favour 
of the right hon. Member for the City of 
London’s theory that rates should only 
be levied on the net income derived 
from real estate, but this is of less con- 
sequence than at first, sight it appears; 
because in the event of a certain 
sum of money being required from a 
definite area, it is no matter whether 
you increase the sum on which you levy 
the assessment, or increase the rate of 
assessment itself. As the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said—If you reduce the 
amount on which you levy the assess- 
ment, you must increase the rate. There- 
fore, the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman raises the separate question 
of what deductions you shall have in 
order to arrive at the rateable value as 
compared with the real value. My ob- 
ject is to effect the establishment of a 
uniform valuation throughout Great 
Britain, and it is an object which, I 
hope, will soon be accomplished. 

Mr. PELL admitted that there was a 
great deal that was true in the Amend- 
ment, but he intended to vote against it, 
because it would delay the progress of 
the very important and useful Bill intro- 
duced by the Government. This was 
the fifth attempt made within 10 years 
to deal with this question, and he pre- 
ferred to go on with the consideration 
of the measure rather than discuss an 
Amendment which might be more suit- 
ably discussed on another occasion. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that what the 
country wanted were not lower assess- 
ments, but assessments upon a fair and 
equitable basis, and this Bill, which was 
in many respects a most valuable one, 
would provide for that. The greatest 
injustice was perpetrated under the pre- 
sent system ; for instance, a man paid a 
rent of £1,000 a-year, but he was as- 
sessed upon £1,500, and though there 
was a deduction for county and local 
rates, yet he had to pay income tax on 
the £1,500, and, consequently, he would 
have to pay 3d. on £500 out of his own 
pocket, as his landlord only allowed him 
to deduct it from the amount of the rent. 
Now, that was the present system of valu- 
ation, it ought to be got rid of; and he 
hoped it would be by this Bill. The 
object of the right hon. Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Hubbard) was to 
get rid of the wrongs inflicted under the 
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Income Tax Act; but he (Mr. Muntz) 
did not, by voting for his Amendment, 
like to risk the loss of this Bill, and 
therefore he would recommend the right 
hon. Gentleman to withdraw his Amend- 
ment, and to move it when they came to 
the 31st elause in Committee. There 
had been five or six attempts to deal 
with the question, and this certainly was 
by far the best Bill they had yet had. 
He therefore hoped that the second 
reading would be agreed to. 

Sr WALTER BARTTELOT said, 
he hoped his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hubbard) would not press his Amend- 
ment to a division. This Bill was, in 
his opinion, one of the most important 
Bills that could be brought before the 
House, but it did not seem to have ex- 
cited so much interest as he thought it 
ought to have excited. He would suggest 
to his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that which he (Sir 
Walter Barttelot) had heard many say 
in and.out of the House—namely, that 
it was not a wise plan to have so many 
important Bills read a second time, in- 
stead of pressing one Bill through its 
stages. Under the present mode of 
conducting Business, Members never 
knew what was coming on, and, instead 
of the Bill which interested them the 
most coming on, they found other Bills 
placed before it, and then two or three 
other important Bills left side by side. 
He believed his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of London had 
brought forward his Resolution with a 
determination to carry it if he could; 
but there was a time for all things. 
He would advise his right hon. Friend 
to hold until they got into Committee, 
because many would vote against his 
Amendment on the ground that it would 
stop the second reading of the Bill; and 
if he were beaten—as he would be by 
a large majority—this would happen 
when the Bill reached Committee :— 
Members would say at the door—“ It’s 
only Hubbard’s Motion; he has been 
already beaten; vote for the Govern- 
ment and against him.” There would 
be a better chance of a good discussion 
in Committee on the very important 
question which his right hon. Friend 
had raised if he would withdraw his 
Amendment. His firm hope was that 


his right hon. Friend would succeed 
when he brought forward his proposition 
in Committee. The great object of the 
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Bill was to make everything connected 
with assessment uniform throughout the 
country. The Act of 1862 first estab- 
lished assessment committees, and on 
those committees the Act threw great 
responsibilities and grave duties. They 
laboured, however, under great disad- 
vantages, because there was no Schedule 
of deductions attached to the Act. Since 
then there was the amending Act of 
1864; and in 1874 an Act for rating 
mines, woods, and sporting rights. On 
both these occasions it was necessary to 
go over again the work of assessment, 
and everyone who was engaged on it 
would remember the heart-burnings and 
difficulties which awaited those who 
tried to carry out those Acts fairly and 
legitimately. Nevertheless, they did 
not establish a general uniformity, which 
was now the purpose of this Bill. Were 
its provisions sufficient for that purpose ? 
First, with reference to the work done 
by the overseers. They all knew how 
the overseers did that kind of work. He 
gave them every credit for the pains 
they bestowed on that matter; but some 
of them were utterly incapable of un- 
derstanding what they had to do, and 
they took it from others. That was the 
basis on which they began their assess- 
ment. His right hon. Friend said that 
the assessment committee inaugurated 
the rate book; but he held that that 
was done by the overseers; and he be- 
lieved that if it were put into the hands 
of the assessment committee, and if they 
were bound to inaugurate the rate book, 
with the power of calling in some as- 
sessor or valuer, they might begin on a 
better foundation than they did at pre- 
sent. He knew two cases in which small 
men were rated, the one £15 on three 
acres, and the other £9 on two acres, 
up to the fullest value of their holdings, 
while large holders who adjvined them 
were rated 25 per cent below the rent 
they paid. He mentioned that to show 
how difficult it was to get these things 
equitably adjusted. In Ireland, after 
the Poor Law was passed, about 25 
years ago, there was a general valuation 
of the whole country—called, he be- 
lieved, Griffiths’s valuation. That stood 
to the present day. No country in the 
world had improved as much as Ireland 
during the last 25 years. [‘ No, no!” 
from the Irish benches. e could not 
believe any Irish Member would deny 
that. Having visited Ireland repeatedly, 
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he could positively affirm that no coun- 
try and no people had ever re gto 80 
much. He did not say that the valua- 
tion did not require any alteration ; but 
if they laid down some general valua- 
tion for this country, and had some de- 
finite basis on which to go which did not 
change so rapidly as some people were 
led to expect, their woodlands, their 
underwood, their land,.their houses, and 
their cottages would all be valued ac- 
cording to some rule, which was cer- 
tainly not the case at present. Under 
this Bill, all the taxes were to be col- 
lected on the same basis. He understood 
that for the income tax, the county rate, 
and the local rates there was to be one 
valuation. That would be a great im- 
provement. The valuation for the in- 
come tax was at the present time the 
highest of the three valuations, and how 
had it been arrived at? The rent had 
been taken as a general, but not as an 
absolute, rule. There were few of them 
who had not had experience of how 
these things had been done. It was an 
illustration of the old rule of thumb. A 
man had a house of the yearly value of 
£150. He found to his astonishment 
that he was charged at £160, or £10 
additional. Not thinking it worth 
while to appeal, he let it go; and what 
did he find afterwards? That it was 
raised to £165. And so it went on, 
not according to the value of the 
house, but it being thought that the 
house must be raised something, it was 
raised arbitrarily. The Surveyors of 
Taxes seemed to do these things as they 
thought fit, whether there was any 
reason for raising the valuations or not. 
The case of cottages was a much stronger 
one. He had looked at his return with 
astonishment and found that all his 
cottages which had been put down at £4 
were raised to £5. He appealed, and 
got the thing altered. Under that Bill 
there ought to be, where owners agreed 
to pay the rates, whether the cottages 
were occupied or not, a deduction of 30 
per cent, as was the case now. In the 
Bill it stood at 25 per cent, which was 
not sufficient. As to the county rate, it 
had been very fairly assessed in most 
counties because the magistrates had an 
opportunity not only of looking at the 
income tax returns, but at other infor- 
mation, and they had endeavoured to 
place the assessment on a sound and 
reasonable basis. Then coming to local 
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rates, every one would agree how espe- 
cially necessary it was they should be 
on an equal footing, which, however, 
they certainly were not. But this would 
not be the case if the Scotch system, as 
recommended by the hon. Member for 
the Falkirk Boroughs (Mr. Ramsay) 
were carried out, as there leases for 19 
years were the rule, and the rate 
would be levied according to what the 
tenant paid for the first year, although 
during the last six or eight years 
the farm might be worth 25 or 30 per 
cent more. They had by that Bill four 
appeals. He knew that some persons 
objected to the appeal to the petty ses- 
sions ; but he believed the petty sessions 
would be the tribunal to which many of 
those appeals would be taken, because it 
would be the Court most accessible. 
The provision that everyone whose rat- 
ing was altered or raised should have 
notice served on him was very im- 
portant, and it would obviate many 
difficulties which had hitherto occurred. 
He had sent copies of this Bill to all his 
Boards of Guardians, and he was bound 
to say, not having had any special cor- 
respondence except from one Board on 
the subject, that he believed they deemed 
the measure a very great improvement 
on the one of last year. They were 
still to have the Surveyor of Taxes; and 
the Board of Guardians to which he 
alluded found great fault with his being 
there in any shape. But under the Bill 
the Surveyor of Taxes would not be 
there as the sort of lord paramount 
which he was in the Bill of last year 
but as an objector, like other people, 
and it was only to be desired that 
that officer knew more about land and 
tenements than he would do when 
he went there. Some alterations in 
Committee would be required, and none 
more, perhaps, than one suggested by 
the Amendment of his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Hubbard); but if this Bill became 
law it would, he trusted, fix for many 
years to come a definite, fair, and uni- 
form basis of valuation for the country. 
Mr. HUTCHINSON said, that he 
wished to make a few observations to 
the House on this subject, but in doing 
so he must appeal to the House to ex- 
tend to him that indulgence which they 
usually granted to new Members. He 
intended to vote for the second reading, 
because he believed the end which the 
Bill sought to attain was one that they 
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all desired; but, at the same time, he 
did not think the means by which it pro- 
posed to carry out its object were equally 
worthy of approbation. He objected to 
the centralization tendency of the Bill, 
and the power which it conferred upon 
the Local Government Board of interfer- 
ing with the action of the local autho- 
rities ; but he thought the provisions of 
the measure were sufficiently elastic as to 
be capable of satisfactory amendment in 
Committee. Ifthe Government wished 
to obtain the assistance of the class best 
fitted to join in the work of local govern- 
ment they must endeavour to magnify 
the office at least by leaving the local 
authorities a good deal to themselves. 
If not, men of education and position 
would be found disinclined to join these 
tribunals when they were established. 

Mr. KNOWLES said, the Bill as- 
sumed that it was an easy matter to find 
the gross value of the different properties 
of the country, and it dealt with every 
description of property except minerals, 
which were altogether ignored in the 
Bill. He did not referto those mines 
which were provided for by the Act 
passed three years ago with reference to 
lead, tin, and copper, but to coal and 
iron mines. Perhaps there were not 
two mines in England in which that 
property was assessed on the same basis. 
In all the cases that he was acquainted 
with the rule followed was simply the 
“rule of thumb.’”? When the owners 
appealed to the quarter sessions the re- 
sult was always a compromise, and this 
meant that the battle had to be fought 
over again when the next rate was laid. 
If the House got into Committee on the 
Bill—as he hoped it would, for the mea- 
sure was a great improvement on its 
predecessor—he trusted the President of 
the Local Government Board would do 
something to remedy this state of things, 
and he believed the result would be, not 
a decrease, but an augmentation of the 
Revenue. 

Mr. CLARE READ: This, Sir, is the 
fifth Valuation Bill thathas been brought 
under the consideration of the House 
during the last 10 years. At the same 
time, I am not aware that there has 
been any considerable agitation in the 
country in favour of such a measure, nor 
do I know that there have been any 
public meetings or Petitions to this 
House asking for the abolition of the 
existing Valuation Acts, or for a measure 
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such as that now under consideration. 
But I do know that the occupants of 
both the front Benches of this House, 
and also the Local Government Board, 
are greatly in favour of this Valuation 
Bill. And, Sir, I am one of those pre- 
judiced individuals who, whenever they 
find that the two front benches of the 
House and the officials of the Govern- 
ment are supporting a measure which 
has not the support of the country, 
invariably arrive at the conclusion 
that it is a measure which has for 
its object an increase of central- 
ization, and, likewise, the imposition of 
still further restrictions on local self- 
government. In fact, we find intro- 
duced into this Bill a paid officer of the 
Crown, whose duty will be not only to 
regulate the amount of the Imperial 
taxes which each man has to pay, but 
who will, for the first time in our expe- 
rience on this subject, have to regulate 
the amount of the contribution which 
every ratepayer will have to contribute 
towards local taxes. Now, Sir, when 
the measure of last year was brought 
forward, I had no opportunity of saying 
a word upon that Bill in this House ; 
but I did make one or two observations 
with regard to it in the Provinces. I 
remember saying that of all the Valua- 
tion Bills that had ever been brought 
before Parliament, I considered that to 
be the worst; and I said so on three 
grounds. In the first place, it contained 
no provision for the establishment of a 
County Board ; in the second place, rent 
was made the minimum of value; in the 
third place, the Surveyor of Taxes was 
entrusted with powers that ought to be 
assigned to no mortal man—especially 
to a Government officer. I am glad to 
find that this Bill has been very con- 
siderably altered since it was brought 
forward last year, and I may add that I 
think it has been very much improved. 
The wings of the Surveyor have been 
clipped ; but, Sir, I cannot but think 
that he may still prove to be not only a 
very powerful, but also a very trouble- 
some person. He is an officer who has 
the power and the wealth, if I may use 
the expression, of the Inland Revenue 
at his back; and I contend that a man 
who is so armed will be much more than 
a match for any parish overseer, and 
also for the majority of the ratepayers. 
Now, Sir, I am one of those who ap- 
prove of the main principles of this 
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Bill—that is to say, in so far as it pro- 
vides that we should have one uniform 
assessment on which to levy Imperial 
taxes and local rates; but I do very 
much desire that we should have a firm 
and fair basis upon which those rates 
and taxes can be levied. From my own 
experience in reference to taxation, I am 
led to conclude that the rule is this—to 
extract from the taxpayer the uttermost 
farthing that can be got. With regard 
to assessment, I believe the true princi- 
ple is, and always has been, to establish 
an uniform equality between the rate- 
payers. The House heard a good deal 
the other night about Magna Charta, 
and the rights which that famous grant 
conferred on Englishmen. It was held 
that one of the principles it established 
is that every Englishman is to be con- 
sidered honest until the contrary can be 
proved; but, Sir, the experience we 
have had in dealing with Imperial taxes 
has led me to think that the Surveyor of 
Taxes considers every man to be a rogue 
until he has proved himself to be honest. 
Then, Sir, I may state that I can, if ne- 
cessary, cite hundreds of instances to 
prove that what I am about to say is 
true; but if the House will allow me, 
I will endeavour briefly to show them, 
from a recent experience of my own, 
what sort of a valuer the Surveyor of 
Taxes generally is. I hired a small 
farm three years ago on a long lease. 
There were 166 acres let at 10s. per 
acre for the first two years, and for the 
rest of the term I was to pay £1 per 
acre. The rent, consequently, in the 
third year, was £166, which sum was 
accepted by the assessment committee at 
the rateable value without any cavil. 
But the Surveyor of Taxes surcharged 
me up to the sum of £238. Why, Sir, 
the man must have been a born fool to 
suppose that any farmer who cultivated 
stiff arable land last year could by any 
possibility obtain a profit out of it. I 
think it extremely hard; and that to 
make a surcharge under those circum- 
stances was only adding insult to injury. 
I lost £200 on the farm, independent of 
the amount I had spent in improving it, 
and beyond this my unfortunate land- 
lord was saddled with a bill of £68 that 
I sent him for draining tiles. Instead 
of having the assessment put up to 
£238, I say that we ought to have paid 
nothing whatever. I need not say that 
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to the proper amount—£166. [Mr. 
ScrarerR-Bootu: Hear, hear!] My 
right hon. Friend says, ‘‘ Hear, hear ;” 


but I should like to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman has been sub- 
jected to the indignity of going to make 
appeals against these surcharges? What 
is the process? You first of all take the 
farmer away from his occupation for the 
whole of one day, and then he has to 
spend the time so abstracted in some 
country inn, where he either has to sit 
in a small and crowded smoking room, 
or to wait about in some dark passage 
until his turn is called, and then, per- 
haps, if he happen to be a man of suffi- 
cient influence and strength of mind to 
be able to master the Surveyor of Taxes, 
it may be all very well; but if he be 
only a poor and ignorant man he will 
generally ‘‘go to the wall.” I remem- 
ber that the hon. Gentleman the junior 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) stated in the eloquent speech 
he made a short time ago on the second 
reading of the Prisons Bill, that ‘‘ What 
we wanted was to elevate the dignity of 
local life.” But, Sir, I know of nothing 
in the incidents of local life that subjects 
a man to so much indignity as to have 
to go and appeal against these Imperial 
taxes ; and, if I rightly caught what the 
hon. Gentleman said, he added that 
‘Local self-government furnished the 
means for a political education.” I 
happen to know a very easy-going and 
contented Conservative farmer who, 
after having undergone the ‘ educa- 
tion” derived from three of these ap- 
peals, turned out to be a very trouble- 
some Radical. Well, Sir, we are told 
that we are to have uniformity of valua- 
tion, and I will ask the House to con- 
sider how this is to be arrived at. In 
my opinion, this Bill lays down no new 
basis whatever. It simply goes back to 
the Assessment Act of 1862. [‘‘ No, 
no!” from the Ministerial benches. | 
Really and truly there is no difference 
between them that I can understand, 
except that one speaks of what a here- 
ditament will let at ‘‘ from year to year,” 
whereas we now have it put as what it 
will let at ‘‘one year with another,” 
whatever that may mean. This is, per- 
haps, rather more in favour of uniform 
value than the actual rent. We have 
heard from the hon. Member for the 
Falkirk Burghs (Mr. Ramsay) a de- 


scription of what is the principle of valu- 
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ation in Scotland; and, Sir, I must say 
that I am rather in favour of their mode 
of assessment. It certainly has these 
advantages: it is cheap, itis easy, and 
under it every man is his own valuer. 
[‘No, no! 't Hon. Gentlemen say 
“No, no,” but I say ‘‘ Yes, yes;” 
every man in Scotland is his own valuer 
under the Scotch system of assessment, 
for he pays on his rental. {Admiral 
ErskinE: No, no!] The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman near me (Admiral 
Erskine) shakes his head and repeats 
“No, no;” but I say that the main 
principle of Scottish valuation is rent— 
actual rent. And I would point out 
that while rent is a fact, value is, after 
all, nothing more than an opinion. 
When the hon. and gallant Admiral 
says I am wrong, I mean to say that 
they take rent as the basis in Scotland 
even up to 21 years; but it is very dif- 
ferent in England. In Scotland a man 
will pay a moderate rent for a bad farm, 
and during the 19 or 20 years the agree- 
ment exists, however much he may im- 
prove the farm, there is no power to put 
him up and charge him on the improve- 
ments as there is in England, because 
in this country, however bad may be the 
condition of a farm, as soon as the 
farmer has spent money on it, and got 
it into good condition, down comes the 
Surveyor of Taxes, or perhaps some kind 
neighbour upon him, and up goes the 
assessment. It has been said by my 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
West Sussex (Sir Walter Barttelot) that 
“You cannot have this sort of valua- 
tion ; you cannot take rent as the basis 
of assessment in England, because there 
are so many estates upon which the land 
is let below its real value;” but I ask 
the House whether this really is so very 
much the case? IfI look at Scotland I 
do not find that there are in that country 
a great number of farms unlet; but if I 
turn to some of the best landlords in 
England—men who hold the largest 
estates—I find that they have hundreds 
and even thousands of acres of land to 
let, so that if land is really so cheap in 
England compared with Scotland, I 
should suppose that the ‘canny Scots” 
would come and take some of these 
farms. Then, Sir, I would also say that 
if you should determine upon taking 
rent as the actual basis of your assess- 
ment, I think the Surveyor of Taxes 
might be an exceedingly useful officer. 
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In that case he really could do us some 
essential service, and we might have, as 
they have in Scotland, some Govern- 
ment officer who would assess the canals, 
railways, and other public works 
throughout the entire country. I have 
said that in Scotland they have rent as 
the basis. I will now turn to Ireland, 
and see what they have there. In Ire- 
land they have value as the basis ; there 
is a Government official who has valued 
the whole of that great country on one 
uniform basis, and we have before this 
House at the present moment a Bill to 
amend the Irish Valuation Act—a Bill 
which goes on exactly the same princi- 
ple—namely, that of value based on the 
agricultural productions of the soil. I 
say, Sir, that that is a good plan, and 
that the Scotch plan is a good one; but 
we have a plan in England which mixes 
up these two together, and which is es- 
sentially bad. What is it that we have 
in this country? We have one Union 
taking a uniform value as the basis, and 
another taking rent; we have a third 
taking sometimes rent and sometimes 
value, and a fourth going probably on 
some particular dicta laid down by the 
chairman of the assessment committee. 
Now, Sir, what I contend is this—We 
ought to have one system or the other ; 
we should have either rent or value; 
and if we should determine on having 
value, I agree with the hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for West Sussex, 
that it is essential we should have a 
county valuer. And here I desire to 
illustrate what I mean when I say that 
if we take value we ought to have a 
county valuer. If we take sometimes 
rent and sometimes value, we may in 
the end get a very high assessment. 
For instance, take the case of some man 
who has a great deal too much money, 
or who is very ignorant, or even one 
who is very poor and has nothing to 
lose ; suppose that some such man comes 
into a parish and takes a farm at 40s. 
an acre, whereas the actual value of the 
land is not more than 30s. an acre. Let 
us suppose, also, that he is a cantanker- 
ous individual, and that he is blessed 
with special powers under the Bill of 
my right hon. Friend to appeal against 
all his neighbours. He goes before the 
assessment committee and the quarter 
sessions, and proves that his land is no 
better than that of A, B, and OC, all 
round him, and he is assessed at his 
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rent of 40s. an acre, whereas A, B, and 
C are only rated at 30s. for their land. 
What is the result? The Surveyor of 
Taxes is there, and he will be sure to 
say—‘‘ You cannot put that man at less 
than 40s.” I agree with him that for 
the purpose of the property tax the man 
has no right to be put at less than his 
rent; but, at the same time, if there is 
to be uniformity, the unfortunate men 
around him will be put up to the same 
level as himself. They may all be 
raised to a higher level than is 
required by the strict justice of the 
ease. My right hon. Friend (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) has stated, on another occasion, 
that there is great injustice inflicted 
on the ratepayers in consequence of 
the present inequality in the assess- 
ment. I do not think, however, that 
he will say there is much inequality 
between ratepayer and _  ratepayer 
in parishes, and I apprehend that, on 
the other hand, he will not say there 
is any great inequality between parishes 
and parishes in Unions; but he will, 
probably, contend there is great dis- 
parity between the different Unions in a 
county. Of course there is a disparity, 
and if all the counties in England paid 
county rates on their Union assessments, 
there would be a considerable amount 
of injustice. But the great majority of 
the counties of England have a separate 
assessment for the county rate; and I 
contend that if every county in England 
had done what it might have done— 
that is, if each county had had a com- 
mittee for the purpose of revising the 
county assessment, there would have 
been no great necessity for this Bill. If 
I understood my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) rightly, he stated that 
there were 34 counties which have 
adopted in one way or another the 
power which was placed in their hands 
of altering the county assessment and 
making it uniform throughout; and, 
consequently, there are 17 counties that 
have taken no trouble about it, but have 
simply adopted the Union assessment. I 
believe there are only five counties that 
have gone to the trouble and expense of 
employing paid valuers to make their 
assessments; but there is no doubt that 
a great majority of the counties have 
taken Schedule A, and so equalized the 
Unions, that there is little or no injustice 
in the way in which the county rates are 
assessed. My right hon. Friend, when 
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he made his speech on the Bill of last 
year, dwelt with very great force on the 
various deductions made from the gross 
estimated rental to form the rateable 
value, and he produced a table of the 
deductions prevalent in my own county, 
for the purpose of showing from it that 
there was a great discrepancy. That 
may be so; but what I contend is this— 
that although I do not back up those in- 
dividual deductions, there is a necessity 
under this Bill, and also under the pre- 
sent Act, for making a considerable dif- 
ference in the deductions allowed, even 
on naked land. Let us take the case of 
a piece of naked land. If I have been 
rightly informed, my right hon. Friend 
derived his information from a town in 
my own county—the town of Lynn. 
Within a few miles from that town there 
is land that is let at £5 an acre, and other 
land that is let at only 5s. an acre; and 
I argue that it requires a greater ex- 
penditure on the part of the tenant to 
keep that 5s. an acre land in a state to 
preserve the rent than it requires to keep 
the £5 an acre land in such condition. 
Well, Sir, if you take a uniform deduc- 
tion of 5 per cent that will be 5s. an 
acre for the good land that does not 
want it, and 3d. an acre on the bad land 
that really wants more. But these are 
only exceptional cases: I will take a 
very common case, which I daresay is 
prevalent in all counties. I will take 
large tracts of sheep farms, and compare 
them with that of some low-lying farms 
of heavy clay. On the sheep farm there 
is hardly a single fence to keep up; 
there are, perhaps, only a dozen gates; 
there are no ditches, and, in fact, there 
is little or nothing to deduct to maintain 
the value of the land. We will say 
there are 1,000 acres on a large sheep 
farm, let at £1 an acre. Now, take the 
case of an estate of 1,000 acres, at the 
same rental, in a low-lying clay district, 
broken up into ten or a dozen farms, as 
is generally the case. What have you 
to maintain on that land as compared 
with the other? In the first place, you 
have bridges and culverts, drains, pipes, 
and water courses, ditches, banks, and 
fences; you have gates without end, 
rails, pales, and everything else that you 
can mention, multiplied in an enormous 
degree, on what we term naked land. 
The result is, that whereas 5 per cent 
would be too great deduction to make in 
the one case, in the other 5 per cent 
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would not be nearly sufficient. To put 
the case of the two descriptions of land 
in a still stronger light, you find that 
on the large sheep farm all the build- 
ings are comparatively new, all the 
houses and farm buildings upon it 
having been erected in the course of the 
present century—good substantial erec- 
tions of brick and tile and slate. But if 
you go to the low-lying clay farm, you 
find that there is a multiplicity of build- 
ings, which, as a rule, are four or five 
times as numerous as those on the sheep 
farm, and these are composed of clay 
lump and wattle and daub, and covered 
with thatch. Why, Sir, the expendi- 
ture in repairs to maintain these build- 
ings, and keep them in a tenantable 
condition, and the cost also of insurance, 
is ten times more than is necessary in 
order to maintain the good and substan- 
tial buildings that exist on a sheep farm. 
Sir, it appears to me that in the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman there is a 
somewhat grave omission, for I find that 
on the gross value the owners will have 
to pay the property tax upon their land 
tax—that is to say, when you take the 
gross rental of a farm, that gross rental 
includes not only the repairs, and those 
other things that are deducted from the 
gross to form the rateable value, but 
you also include the land tax, the drain- 
age rate, the quit rent, the fee-farm rent, 
and other deductions, as to matters which 
the landlord has to pay out of his pocket 
before he receives his rent. Now, by 
the Bill we cannot have more than these 
two columns—one for the gross rent and 
the other for the rateable value. The 
gross rental, according to the Bill of my 
right hon. Friend, is that on which is to 
be based all Imperial taxation. But if 
a man has £100 a-year rent, and £10 to 
pay for land tax, he would have to pay 
property tax on the £100. I maintain 
that he certainly ought to pay only upon 
£90, and if the House adopts the Bill of 
my right hon. Friend there must of ne- 
cessity be some deductions from the gross 
value. Now, Sir, I do not wish in any 
way to oppose this Bill; I have made 
these criticisms on it in all good faith. 
I consider that the effect of the Bill will 
be to extract more rates and more taxes 
from the occupiers of houses and land. 
I cannot look upon it in any other light, 
and when my right hon. Friend backs 
up his opinion as to the value of his 
Bill by referring to the Metropolitan 
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Valuation Act, I contend that that Me- 
tropolitan Valuation Act, although in 
many respects it may be a very good 
thing, has really had the effect of 
forcing all the property of the metropo- 
lis up to a very high, and in my opinion, 
an unfair value. I have heard several 
Gentlemen express their discontent upon 
this point. I am not very much ac- 
quainted with the owners of property in 
the City of London, but I believe they 
all say that they are assessed at a higher 
rate than they ought to be. And, Sir, 
when you come to analyze it, you will 
see that they have this great satisfac- 
tion—that every one else is assessed 
equally high. The Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue say in their Report on 
this Metropolitan Valuation Act— 


‘Tt was soon found that many of these as- 
sessments could not be maintained, especially in 
those cases in which the value of houses had 
been raised from below the taxable limit of £20, 
and had just been brought under charge for 
the first time.” 


The House will see, therefore, that 
the Commissioners assert that ‘‘many 
of these assessments could not be main- 
tained,” and my right hon. Friend says 
that having inflicted this Act on the 
metropolis of England, he is now about 
to extend the great advantages it con- 
fers to the whole country. I find that 
the Metropolitan Valuation Act has pro- 
duced this effect—that in the course of 
10 years the assessment of the metro- 
polis has been raised from £14,500,000 
in 1865 to £21,000,000 in the year 1875. 
And not only is this the fact, but the 
assessment has, I believe, been raised a 
good deal more since 1875; for I am 
told that the rateable value of property 
in the metropolis at the present moment 
is £23,500,000. This is sufficient to 
show the extraordinary effect the Act 
has had on the property of the metro- 
polis. Iam sorry to have detained the 
House so long on this topic, but it is 
one of very great importance; but I 
should like to refer to one other point 
that has been advanced by my right hon. 
Friend. On the occasion of the first 
reading of the Bill, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said the Government have now a 
right to interfere in the assessment of 
every parish in the country, in conse- 
quence of what they have lately done by 
the contributions they are making to the 
local rates. Now, I must take excep- 
tion to this statement. I do not think 
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my right hon. Friend has any right to 
say, that because Plymouth and Ports- 
mouth and Chatham and this metro- 
polis derive a certain amount of benefit 
from the contributions made towards 
their local rates by the Government, 
therefore we in the county of Norfolk, 
where the whole contribution of the Go- 
vernment is levied only upon an assess- 
ment of some £300, are to be put in the 
same category. I object to this inter- 
ference with us when it is based on the 
ground that other localities have the 
advantage I have mentioned. By all 
means, I say, where the Government 
pay a certain proportion of the rates, 
let them be entitled to nominate, if they 
please, an ex officio member of the as- 
sessment committee; let them do any- 
thing they think requisite to protec- 
their rights and interests; but do not 
let them assert that because certain lo- 
calities enjoy the advantage derived 
from their contribution towards the 
local rates, they, therefore, have a right 
to put the whole kingdom under this 
blessed Surveyor of Taxes. But the 
right hon. Gentleman says that the Go- 
vernment also contribute to the main- 
tenance of the police and lunatics; and, 
in reply to this, I say that it has nothing 
to do with the assessment. With regard 
to the police, one-half of the charge for 
maintenance and clothing is paid by the 
Government, and the Government also 
give a certain fixed contribution towards 
the maintenance of lunatics; but with 
neither of these cases can the assess- 
ment to the rates have anything what- 
ever to do. There is just one other ques- 
tion as to which I should like to say a 
word or two, and that is the question 
of the appeals. Now, Sir, I must say 
that, in my opinion, the provision made 
for these appeals is the most unsatis- 
factory portion of the Bill. It first of 
all gives an appeal to the assessment 
committee, which I say is quite right 
and proper; but then, if any one is not 
satisfied with this, he is to appeal to 
the petty sessions. But who are they 
who compose the petty sessions? Why, 
they are in reality the assessment com- 
mittee, with all the practical knowledge 
of the assessment committee left out. 
[Laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen may 
laugh, but I contend that that is what 
they are. In the country districts you 
have on the assessment committee all 
the leading magistrates of the petty 
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sessional division. I will take it that 
there are three magistrates and six 
elected guardians who form the assess- 
ment committee. The result is, that 
you appeal from a good tribunal to one 
that is very much inferior to it. I do 
not know whether the House will re- 
member it, but I recollect very well that 
on one occasion, during a debate on the 
Education Act, the hon and learned At- 
torney General made this statement— 
that no member of a school attendance 
committee, who happened to be a jus- 
tice of the peace, and who, acting in the 
former capacity, had ordered the pro- 
secution of a parent for the non-attend- 
ance of his child at school, could sit 
upon the bench before which the case 
was heard. Now what, I ask the 
House, would be the result of this dis- 
qualification, if this law was to be ex- 
tended to the hearing of these appeals ? 
Why, we should have no Court to appeal 
to at all; for, as a rule, the magistrates 
who are on the assessment committee 
are the most active and frequent at- 
tendants at petty sessions; and, conse- 
quently, I think we may really say that 
there would be no good in appealing to 
the petty sessions, even where there is 
a good case to appeal upon. And when 
we come to the quarter sessions, I con- 
sider that that tribunal, although not so 
bad as the petty sessions, is inferior to 
the assessment committee. As my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) was good 
enough last year (when I had placed 
upon the Notice Paper of the House a 
Motion for establishing a County Board), 
to put forward an Amendment to my 
Motion, by which he asserted that we 
ought to have a special County Board 
for the purpose of supervising these 
assessments, and as my right hon. 
Friend sweeps away the only county 
authority we have—namely, the com- 
mittee which the quarter sessions 
might, and generally does appoint—I 
call upon the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man when this Bill goes into Com- 
mittee, to move that Amendment, in 
order that we may have the advantage 
of a good tribunal before which appeals 
can be heard. What was the tribunal 
that my hon. and learned Friend pro- 
posed? It was simply the tribunal 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty had intro- 
duced into his Valuation Bill, with the 
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exception, that when the Bill went be- 
fore the Committee which sat upstairs, 
and of which I had the honour to be a 
Member, instead of having a barrister 
of 10 years’ standing it was thought 
better to refer questions of law to the 
County Court Judge, and I understood 
my hon. and learned Friend to say that 
that was in his Amendment. I think I 
can truly say that there is no Member of 
this House who has had more experi- 
ence of quarter sessions than he has had. 
He has presided over that august body, 
and has also had the great advantage 
of advocating the claims that are put 
before it by learned counsel, and he 
consequently knows well, that instead of 
these appeals being always decided ac- 
cording to their real value, the result 
very often depends as much on the 
ability of counsel as upon the real merits 
of the claim. [‘‘No, no!” ] Hon. 
Gentlemen say ‘“‘No, no;” but I ask 
who are they who compose this Court 
of Appeal? You have doubtless per- 
manent members in the chairmen and 
vice-chairmen of quarter sessions, and 
they may be very good men; but as 
they are generally lawyers, I do not 
suppose that as a rule they are the best 
valuers of land. With regard to the 
other members of the Court, they may 
just happen to be those magistrates who 
stroll into the town on the day on which 
the quarter sessions are held, and there 
is no real permanency in the composi- 
tion of the body. I consider that for 
the purpose of ascertaining the value of 
hereditaments there cannot be a worse 
tribunal. I have now nearly done ; but 
I may add that I think my right hon. 
Friend will regard with considerable 
satisfaction a Resolution that was passed 
by the Central Chamber of Agriculture 
only on Tuesday last—a Resolution 
which expressed its approval of the 
main principle of the Bill we are now 
discussing—that main principle being 
that there should be established by this 
measure a common basis on which to 
levy local and Imperial taxation. I, for 
one, quite concur in the soundness of 
that principle; but I do say, let us try 
also to secure a fair basis on which the 
rates and taxes are to be levied. Let 
us be very certain that what we are 
doing is sound and right. I was very 
much struck, however, by the fact that 
although this resolution was passed by 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
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every gentleman who spoke upon it 
seemed, in the first place, to object to 
the means to be employed under the 
Bill for the purpose of obtaining this 
uniform basis, and they all expressed 
a firm opinion that the basis proposed 
by the measure will not give what is 
necessary to secure the main object in 
view. But, notwithstanding this, they 
after a division, passed the resolution. 
I entirely agree with them in giving a 
cordial assent to the main principle of 
the Bill. And, now, Sir, I will con- 
clude. I have criticized this measure, 
it may be, with considerable vigour ; 
but certainly I have done it honestly 
and in all good faith. In supporting, 
as I do, the second reading of the Bill, 
I, at the same time, leave myself at 
perfect liberty to move any series of 
Amendments I may in its progress 
through Committee feel myself called 
upon to propose. 

Mr. HIBBERT, while supporting the 
second reading of the Bill, drew atten- 
tion to those provisions of it which, in 
his opinion, required amendment. As 
regarded quarter sessions, however, he 
did not agree with the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Read), for he fully believed that 
their decisions on the appeals brought 
before them would be both perfect and 
fair. But there was one objection to 
making quarter sessions the tribunal of 
appeal—namely, the expense which the 
appeal would involve, and it would have 
been much better if his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth) had retained 
the provision in the Bill of last year for 
keeping up the county committee to 
deal with these questions. Everything 
seemed to be taken out of the hands of 
the justices. It was proposed to take 
the prisons from them, now the reference 
to them of the county valuation was 
also taken from them. Surely the county 
rate committee might have been left, 
under the County Rate Act, to under- 
take the appeals from various Unions ; 
or the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board might have adopted the 
principle of the Metropolitan Act, by 
which two justices for Surrey, two for 
Middlesex, and two for the City of 
London, with the Recorder as Chair- 
man, were empowered to act as an 
assessment committee. In every county 
throughout the Kingdom a body might 
have been formed from the chairmen of 
quarter sessions, and a selected body of 
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magistrates; and then, when represen- 
tative county boards were established, 
as he hoped they would be before long, 
all these functions might be transferred to 
them from the county justices. The object 
of the Bill wasto obtain greater uniformity 
all over England; but while this object 
would be attained as regarded ratepayers 
and parishes, no uniformity would be 
established between Union and Union 
and between county and county. No 
doubt it would be said that the Surveyors 
of Taxes would bring all the Unions 
into uniformity, with the additional ad- 
vantage of the Schedule of deductions 
contained in the Bill; but, in his opi- 
nion, these provisions would not secure 
the object aimed at. It would be de- 
sirable to establish some body in order 
to supervise and control the various 
Unions in the county, with a view of pro- 
ducing greater uniformity than existed 
at present. A great deal had been 
said about the centralizing tendency 
of the Bill. He did not think, how- 
ever, that the measure had that cen- 
tralizing character ascribed to it by the 
hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Hut- 
chinson). In order, however, to effect 
the desired uniformity there must be 
a central office. At the same time, 
he agreed with those who had already 
spoken, that it was very desirable to do 
everything possible to sustain that prin- 
ciple of local self-government which 
they all valued so much. It must be 
remembered, however, that there were 
two forms of local self-government—one 
which did everything for itself, carrying 
out the law fairly and properly, while 
another sought to avoid carrying out the 
law, and was in point of fact a system 
of local no government. This was the 
system they should aim to put an end to 
by Imperial legislation. He was sorry 
that the Bill made no adequate attempt 
to abolish the multiplicity of local 
officers, maintaining the overseers and 
other officers, instead of making the 
Union the unit of local government. 
There were 15,000 or more parishes. 
In some of these there was only one 
house. In 200 or 300 there were not 
more than 40 or 50 people. Yetin these 
cases the inhabitants had to elect an 
overseer, who must be sworn in before 
the justices, and would be obliged to 
make a valuation list under the Bill. If 
the Guardians had been made responsible 
for the assessment list a considerable 
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sum might have been saved. He very 
much sympathized with the Amendment 
moved by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Hubbard), although he did not consider 
it was possible to carry it at once into 
operation. Great dissatisfaction existed 
in the manufacturing districts as to the 
manner in which the gross value of mills 
and other manufactories was estimated, 
nothing being allowed for depreciation; 
although it was well known that pro- 
perty of that description became depre- 
ciated more rapidly than any other. He 
trusted the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would consider this matter, in order that 
if the property tax were to continue to 
be levied on the gross value some kind 
of equality should be established so as 
remove the injustice now complained of. 
He did not concur with the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Norfolk (Mr. Read) that 
the valuation should be based on the 
rental, for he knew many instances in 
which the rentals were much below the 
value of the land. But with respect to 
the great increase of the valuation in 
the metropolis, it was not all owing to 
the Act passed a few years ago. Much 
of it was due to the increase of property 
in the metropolis, which had been 
greater of late years than at any former 
period. In the county of Lancaster 
also the county rate committee had 
added some £3,000,000 to the valuation 
after five years. He trusted the Bill 
would be accepted as offering one mode 
of attaining greater uniformity, and 
that his right hon. Friend would make 
it better in its passage through Com- 
mittee. He hoped it would not be 
found that the Bill would have the 
effect of making the Surveyor of Taxes 
our master, as too many people in the 
country seemed to think that it would. 
There was a good deal of exaggeration, 
he thought, with respect to the Surveyor. 
All that had to be aimed at was a fair 
and equitable valuation, and it was to 
be hoped that the part taken by the 
Surveyor would tend in that direction. 
He thought there was much more in 
the Amendment of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of London than might 
at first sight appear; because if the Bill 
was to be made the basis of Imperial 
taxation the House ought to see that 
that taxation was made fair and equal 
on the three parts of the United 
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Mr. RODWELL, with reference to 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Read), assured the 
House that it was his intention to 
again bring forward the the Amendment 
he placed on the Paper last Session, feel- 
ing, as he did, that there was stronger 
reason for it now than there had been 
before. He thought the whole of those 
appeal clauses ought to be struck out of 
the Bill, whether with regard to petty 
sessions or quarter sessions. He hoped 
magistrates would excuse him when he 
said that he did not think either was the 
best tribunal for deciding questions, 
not of law, but of assessment. The 
members of the assessment committee 
were far better fitted for the purpose. 
He happened to have been the chair- 
man of an assessment committee of 42 
parishes from the time of the passing of 
the Union Assessment Act, and he must 
say that the tribunal he intended to pro- 
pose would be far cheaper, speedier, and 
more likely to give satisfaction to the 
ratepayers than that proposed in the Bill. 
If there was one thing connected with 
local self-government in which the 
special knowledge of the people of the 
locality, themselves the subject of taxa- 
tion, ought to be employed it was with 
reference to the question of the taxes 
which they ought to pay; and he be- 
lieved that a committee formed partly 
of magistrates, partly of Guardians, and 
partly of chairmen and membersof assess- 
ment committees, ex officio or not, would 
do justice, and the ratepayers would 
never complain of their decision, because 
the persons deciding would be familiar 
with the particular matters brought be- 
fore them. Having looked into the Scotch 
law, he believed there was a great deal of 
good in it, as now administered ; and part 
of the Scotch system was rather simi- 
lar to the tribunal which he himself pro- 
posed. The Commissionersof Supply, who 
corresponded to the assessment commit- 
tee, were taken from the ratepayers of 
the county and district, the occupiers of 
land, and the factors; and he was 
told that the system had worked well. 
We wanted something that was speedy, 
simple, and inexpensive. He did not 
think that there was any very great 
necessity for disturbing the present sys- 
tem ; but it was a great point to endea- 
vour to secure as close an approxima- 
tion as possible to the real value of pro- 
perty for the purpose of taxation, and 
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this Bill would be useful in that re- 


spect. 

Pits. GOSCHEN said, the general 
feeling of the House would be that this 
Bill was so important that the discussion 
had not been prolonged beyond what its 
importance demanded. He wished to 
make a few observations on the two sub- 
jects before the House, for the discussion 
on the Amendment of his right hon. 
Friend was really distinct from the dis- 
cussion on the Bill itself. In the first 
instance, he would address himself to 
the Bill. The hon. Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. Read) had criticized the 
Bill with considerable vigour, and ob- 
jected to many of its details, though in 
the end he agreed with those who 
thought that the Bill would be a valu- 
able measure. But what was the idea of 
the hon. Member for South Norfolk ? 
Why, that every man should be his own 
valuer. The reason for the Surveyor of 
Taxes being brought in was because it 
was desirable to have the same basis for 
Imperial and for local taxation. If they 
wished to arrived at that great admi- 
nistrative improvement—namely, one 
valuation for all purposes, it followed 
that the Imperial Exchequer must be 
represented by such an officer as the 
Surveyor of Taxes. He considered that 
the presence of the Surveyor of Taxes 
was most important in this respect—that 
it was to secure equality amongst all the 
various Unions, and to prevent any tax- 
payers paying less than the rest of the 
taxpayers paid. The hon. Member for 
South Norfolk said when he saw a Bill 
supported by the two front benches he 
was sure its object was to promote cen- 
tralization. But though the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Norfolk had made his 
speech from below the Gangway he had 
himself sat on the front bench. He was 
afraid, therefore, the hon. Member was 
tarred with the same brush, and if he 
sat now on the front bench he might 
have been a party to the introduction of 
this Bill, and even guilty of the sin of 
centralization. There was no Member 
of the House who had more attacked the 
principle of centralization than he (Mr. 
Goschen) had done. On that subject he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Hali- 
fax (Mr. Hutchinson), who had for the 
first time addressed them that evening, 
and spoken with so much ability. But 
was it true that this measure tended 
towards centralization? If there was 
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that tendency, it was with a view to 
an important administrative improve- 
ment—to have one common basis of 
valuation established. He did not see 
how one basis of valuation could be 
obtained for Imperial taxation un- 
less the Government were allowed a 
certain status in the matter. As re- 
garded the machinery of the Bill, it was 
possible that the Local Government 
Board was called, on too many occasions, 
to interfere ‘‘in the prescribed manner.” 
That phrase occurred in almost every 
clause of the Bill; and if that was a 
necessity it was partly due to the fact 
that they had not got those strong local 
bodies which the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk recommended. He wished to 
see a strong county organization, dif- 
ferent from the justices, to deal with 
this question. No function was more 
proper for a county authority than to 
deal with a uniform system of rating 
within the county. The Metropolis 
Valuation Act had been referred to as 
the precedent for this Bill, and the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk said that Act 
had in 10 years raised the valuation of 
the metropolis from £14,000,000 to 
£23,000,000. But that Act was only 
passed in 1869, and therefore had. not 
yet been in existence 10 years. Un- 
doubtedly it had raised the valuation of 
the metropolis, but mainly in those 
parishes which were undervalued, and 
did not contribute in their proper and 
due proportion to the expenses of the 
common fund. In those unions in the 
metropolis where pauperism was most 
heavy, where expenditure was highest, 
the Act had given relief; whereas in 
other parishes where pauperism was 
light, where there was not the same 
financial pressure and the valuation 
was exceedingly low, it was certainly 
true that the valuation had been raised. 
In St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
the rise of the valuation was very 
great, and the result had been to re- 
lieve the other Unions in the metro- 
polis where the pressure had been most 
severe. The object of this Bill was to 
establish a uniform system all over the 
country and to make the payments 
among the Unions more equitable. 
The hon. Member for South Norfolk 
said he believed the Bill was intended 
to extract the greatest amount of money 
possible from the pockets of the rate- 
payers; but if all were rated alike, and 
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if only a certain amount was required, 
he did not see how an increased sum 
would be extracted from the aggre- 
gate body of ratepayers. On the other 
hand, a uniform system of valuation 
would remove inequalities which bore 
very hardly on some. Having said so 
much with regard to the general object 
of the Bill, he would say a few words as 
to the machinery by which it was to be 
carried out. Liberal Governments had 
introduced Valuation Bills drawn very 
much like this Bill, therefore he did not 
wish to criticize the present Bill in any 
Party spirit. He wished rather to make 
some observations with reference to the 
general necessity for local reforms which 
might be applicable to the Bills brought 
in by both sides of the House. The dis- 
cussion on this Bill had shown how im- 
possible it was to raise a single question 
connected with local rating and local go- 
vernment reform without going beyond 
the particular measure before the House. 
What did the Government conceive to 
be the administrative unit in the present 
Bill? Was it the Union? [Mr. Scrarer- 
Boor: Yes, I think so.}_ He should be 
inclined to say it was the parish, as the 
assessment was made by the overseers 
for the parish, and any alteration in the 
valuation list was made not to affect the 
Union, but the parish. To whom did they 
entrust the making of alterations in 
the valuation under this Bill? Mainly 
and principally to overseers of the 
parish. There was a further provision 
in the Bill by which the overseers were 
to act in certain cases with the consent 
of whom? The vestry. We had, there- 
fore, two parochial authorities main- 
tained in full force in this Bill, which 
was an instalment of local government 
reform and was hoped to be a final mea- 
sure. Was it not time that the overseers 
themselves should be dealt with? No- 
body in the House would contend that 
they were satisfactory officers. He should 
like to hear whether the President of 
the Local Government Board would sup- 
port that view. He ventured to say that 
if we were going to make overseers no 
one would dream of nominating, select- 
ing, or appointing them by the present 
cumbrous process — that two justices 
would have nothing to do with the ap- 
pointment of overseers who had to deal 
with the making of valuations, with the 
making of rates, and to whom were en- 
trusted most important duties connected 
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even with the franchise. He called at- 
tention to Clause 31 of the Bill, which 
stated that the valuation list was to 
be 

‘Conclusive for the following purposes—for 
the purpose of any rate made during that year ; 
for the purpose of the following taxes payable 
for the use of Her Majesty during the said year 

ane for the purpose of determining as far 
as applicable during the said year the value of 
an hereditament, for the purpose of the qualifi- 
cation of a juror, councillor, guardian, manager, 
vestryman, auditor, or officer, or for the purpose 
of the Acts relating to the sale of intoxicating 
liquor.” 
And these important functions were to 
be entrusted, in the first instance, to the 
care of overseers appointed in an ano- 
malous and unsatisfactory way. Would 
hon. Members defend the constitution 
of the vestry? He believed that few 
knew what was the proper form of pro- 
ceedings at a vestry. There was only 
one institution more unsatisfactory than 
the vestry, and that was the overseers 
themselves. They would never complete 
their scheme of local government reform 
satisfactorily if they did not look as high 
as the county and as low as the parish, 
and see what improvement they could 
make with reference to both. As to the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Hubbard), he proposed thereby to re- 
duce the amount of Imperial taxation 
from the gross value to the rateable 
value, by which he would give consider- 
able relief to the payers of house tax 
and income tax. He was sorry the right 
hon. Gentleman had become an ally of 
the Local Taxation Committee and of 
those who, having secured considerable 
relief to ratepayers, had, at the same 
time, taken some steps which went in 
the direction of increasing the cost of 
local self-government. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had already suffi- 
ciently answered the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of London. 
He might, however, remark that what 
those who supported the right hon. Gen- 
tleman failed to see was that the justice 
which he proposed to do to one class 
might prove an injustice to other classes. 
The right hon. Gentleman having failed 
to secure allies last year in his broad 
proposition in favour of the re-construc- 
tion of the income tax had this year with 
much wisdom limited his proposal in 
favour of those who came under Sche- 
dule A, But if the right hon, Gentle- 
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man were successful in relieving that 
class of taxpayers he would merely be 
throwing the burden upon others, and 
by relieving the owners and the occu- 
piers of land he would be increasing the 
taxation of the consumers of commodi- 
ties. The right hon. Gentleman had, 
with considerable skill, thrown out a 
bait to the Government by saying that 
he would not place any charge on this 
year, but the year after next; but he 
apprehended that this indulgence in the 
paulo post futurum system of finance 
would have but little weight. In addi- 
tion to the £656,000 or more deficiency 
which would result from this proposal, 
there would be £300,000 in regard to 
the prisons, and this £1,000,000 would 
have to be met probably by fresh taxes 
on consumers of commodities. The case 
of his right hon. Friend must not rest 
on the ground that he was proposing to 
do an act of justice, because injustice 
must follow ; but it must be founded on 
the assertion that there was a great ad- 
ministrative improvement to be carried 
out. He trusted the Bill would end in 
a satisfactory adjustment of certain por- 
tions of the great subject of local tax- 
ation and local government reform ; but 
he feared that would not be the case 
unless hon. Members would bear in mind 
that they had also to reform and deal 
with the authorities to whom the execu- 
tion of the Bill would be entrusted. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he had no fault to find with the tone 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Goschen), nor with his 
arguments; indeed, he had made some 
interesting observations upon this sub- 
ject which were well worthy the atten- 
tion of the House. The debate, how- 
ever, had gone on for some time, and a 
number of hon. Members had spoken on 
the question, and therefore he felt it to 
be his duty to notice some of the remarks 
that had been made in the course of the 
discussion. He need not dwell at much 
length upon the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman behind him (Mr. 
Hubbard), because it had been effec- 
tually dealt with by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. He might, how- 
ever, put to him the argumentum ad 
homimem whether he felt himself justified 
in moving a Resolution which must be 
fatal to a Bill upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman himself relied for effecting 
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desired improvements in the system of 
valuation. The difficulty, however, did 
not end there, because if the right hon. 
Gentleman were successful in applying 
the principle of his Resolution to England, 
it would be impossible under it to pro- 
vide the machinery for extending it to 
Scotland. And this brought him to the 
observations of the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Ramsay), who had expressed 
such a strong approval of the Scotch 
system. He had examined that system 
with much care, and he confessed that 
he had been much impressed by the 
good character which hon. Members 
had given of the working of the county 
system in that country. Whatever 
might be the merits of that system, 
however, it was entirely inapplicable to 
this country, the county area in Scotland 
being very different from that of Eng- 
land. One reason why it was good in 
Scotland was on account of its cheapness, 
and he was glad to find that it was 
working well. The Scotch had no objec- 
tion to the intervention of the Surveyors 
of Taxes. It was very true that in Scot- 
land the possibility of a Surveyor of 
Taxes exercising his functions was much 
easier, because there was in the Scotch 
Act a reference to the rent as a basis of 
valuation, and in Scotland the practice 
of long leases prevailed more extensively 
than in England. But perhaps the 
most insuperable objection to the adop- 
tion of the Scotch system in England 
was to be found in the fact that whereas 
in the whole counties of Scotland there 
were only about 360,000 separate assess- 
ments, there were in England as many 
as 5,500,000; and, that being the case, 
it would be obvious to hon. Members 
that it would be impossible to throw the 
work which required to be performed in 
connection with these assessments upon 
the officers of the public revenue de- 
partment in England. He assured the 
hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter Barttelot) that he had 
no intention of adopting a different tone 
from that of last year. The Union Assess- 
ment Act had worked very well through- 
out the country, though possibly it might 
require amendment. It had been as- 


serted in the course of the debate that 
there was no power under the Bill to 
appoint an assessor to the valuers; but 
he thought the measure afforded ample 
liberty for such an appointment, though 
it was certainly the object of the Govern- 
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ment that the expense which would be 
thereby necessitated should be avoided, if 
possible, by meansof the other machinery 
which the Bill provided. The assessor 
was in Scotland, he believed in most 
cases, the Surveyor of Taxes. [‘ No, 
no!’’] At least, many of them were. 
The hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Hutchinson) had complained of the cen- 
tralizing tendency of the Bill; but, for 
his own part, he was conscious of no 
such tendency in it. On the contrary, 
it left the functions of the office in the 
hands of the administrators of the union 
areas. The hon. Member (Mr. Knowles), 
who had spoken on behalf of the owners 
and the occupiers of mines, had referred 
to a subject which had frequently been 
brought under his notice both by letters 
and by deputation. The Bill was purely 
one of machinery, and he could not help 
thinking, therefore, that it would be 
dangerous to introduce in it any proposal 
the effect of which would be to make a 
cardinal alteration in the law of the land. 
If it was the fact that difficulties now 
existed in reference to the rating of 
mines, and that the removal of such 
difficulties would prove advantageous 
to the public, and particularly to the 
working classes, it would be best to bring 
proposals to that effect before the House 
in a separate Bill. It would be highly 
dangerous to introduce them into the 
present Bill, because their introduction 
might give rise to contentions which 
could endanger the passing of the mea- 
sure, although, in fact, they bad nothing 
to do with the main principle of the 
measure which he wished to see placed 
upon the Statute Book. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Norfolk (Mr. Read) seemed 
inclined to attribute to the Surveyor of 
Taxes a much greater power than he pos- 
sessed. The Surveyor of Taxes was a per- 
son who acted under the authority of the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners; he was 
also an executive officer of the Govern- 
ment, and any insolence or overbearing 
conduct in the discharge of his duties 
would soon find an echo in that House, 
and the Government would be held re- 
sponsible. Again, the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk ought not to object to the 
appointment of Surveyors of Taxes, be- 
cause the existence of such officers tended 
in the direction of what he seemed to 
desire—namely, a system under which 
the rent should be more and more re- 
garded as a criterion of the value of land, 
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His hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Hibbert) 
had objected to the elimination from the 
present Bill of the committee of county 
magistrates which was provided for in 
the Bill of last year. That was a point 
which, perhaps, he had not sufficiently 
explained in his opening remarks. The 
committee of county magistrates was not 
to act as a court of appeal, but only to 
secure uniformity as between union and 
union, and he ought to have added that 
he hoped to secure the same object in this 
Bill by a scale of deductions. He thought 
to set up that committee would raise the 
presumption that they were to act in the 
double capacity of securing uniformity 
and as a court of appeal. His hon. and 
learned Friend behind him (Mr. Rodwell) 
was anxious about a special committee of 
magistrates and other persons to act as a 
court of appeal. He had no particular 
views as to one court of appeal in prefer- 
ence to another, but he had selected one 
which was handy, and one in which the 
ratepayers had confidence. The whole 
difficulty on that point was as to the 
possibility of giving to a representative 
body judicial functions; and he therefore 
came to the conclusion that it would not 
be desirable to turn the assessment com- 
mittee into a court of justice. For his 
own part, he had no wish to retain the 
appeal to the petty sessions, except as a 
means of convenience for the small rate- 
payers. He would be willing to discuss 
the question in Committee; but he would 
recommend his hon. Friend to consider 
this point in framing his clause. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Goschen) complained in no carping spirit, 
but in one of reasonable criticism, that 
the Bill did not deal fully enough with 
the question, and especially he com- 
plained of the absurdity of leaving so 
much power in the hands of the over- 
seers. He had no desire to stand up for 
the overseers ; but there would be just as 
much difficulty in getting rid of parishes 
and parish boundaries as there would be 
of getting rid of the county boundaries. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I did not mean to 
abolish the parishes, but that their 
boundaries should be reformed. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had intimated 
that the small parishes should be dis- 
established. The Committee which sat 
in 1873 made a recommendation to that 
effect, and in a Bill which he laid on the 
Table three years ago he proposed to 
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| take power to extinguish small parishes ; 
but he found that he should have great 
difficulty in passing that portion of the 
Bill, and in the Bill of last year he left 
out that provision. In regard to the 
overseers, it should be remembered that 
in all important places their work was 
done by a paid officer—the assistant 
overseer—who, if he could not exactly 
be called a skilled man, was one who 
had a great deal of special knowledge. 
The overseer was one of the unpaid ser- 
vants of the country. The system of 
unpaid service for certain local duties 
had been the rule for many centuries, 
and he should be sorry to propose to 
extinguish the obligation to serve as 
overseer, churchwarden, or juryman. It 
was a useful liability, which he should 
not like to see extinguished without very 
much stronger reason than he had yet 
heard. As to the question of whether 
the consent of the vestry was not more 
frequently required in the Bill than it 
ought to be, he should be happy to con- 
sider any suggestions on that point in 
Committee. It was obvious that the 
Bill as it went forward would receive a 
good deal of attention, and that it must 
necessarily occupy a good deal of time; 
and as hon. Gentlemen had intimated 
their desire that the debate should not 
be continued to an inordinate length, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Hubbard) would not press his Motion to 


be division. He trusted it would no 


longer be regarded by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite as one of a Party character. 

Mr. GOLDNEY agreed with a good 
deal which had been stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goschen), 
and he could not see the advantage of 
retaining the overseers. Practically the 
work was done by the assessment com- 
mittee as representing the union. If the 
duty were imposed on the assessment 
committee in the first instance it would 
be a satisfactory, simple, and easy man- 
ner of settling the matter, and there 
would be few appeals. With the view 
of testing the feeling of the House on 
the subject he should lay on the Table 
certain Amendments to that end. 

Mr. STORER moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, in order to give the 
country gentlemen more time for its 
consideration. 

Mr. PARNELL seconded the Mo- 
tion, on the ground that he had not had 





time to study the details of the Bill. He 
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would recommend the Government to 
stick to one Bill, and to get it through 
before commencing another. At the 
opening of the Session they introduced 
about 17 Bills, more than five of which 
they had pressed to a second reading. 
The consequence was that hon. Members 
could not possibly make themselves ac- 
quainted with the details of all these 
measures at the same time, and there 
was much difficulty in procuring a copy 
of a Bill. If the real object of the Go- 
vernment in this Bill was to secure uni- 
formity, they would fail; because there 
were so many different local authorities 
entrusted with the valuations—the assess- 
ment committee, the overseers, the sur- 
veyor of taxes, the clerk of the peace, 
the special and the quarter sessions. In 
Treland the system was that of commis- 
sioners of valuation, but the valuations 
were not at all uniform, being in some 
districts 80 per cent below the rateable 
value. The present Government seemed 
to him likely to be in office for 15 years, 
and, if they should be, they would by 
that time have done a great deal of mis- 
chief to the country. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE rose to Order, 
and asked whether the hon. Member 
was speaking to the Question of adjourn- 
ment ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not intend 
to speak upon the subject of the Prisons 
Bill, but so long as he was an Irish Mem- 
ber, obliged to come to Parliament, sitting 
at Westminster, he would endeavour to 
take part in the discussions on all ques- 
tions which might affect his country. 
The present Bill was of too important a 
nature to be disposed of in one night’s 
discussion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(r. Storer.) 


Tux CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER said, that no one would deny the 
perfect right of Irish Members to discuss 
the measure, because, although it was 
confined to England, yet legislation of 
this kind was of an Imperial character, 
and he was glad to see the Members for 
Irish constituencies taking an interest in 
measures of this character. At the same 
time, he hoped the House would bear in 
mind the progress of Public Business. 
The hour was not so late that the dis- 
cussion need now be closed; and although 
he should prefer that the Bill should be 


Mr. Parnell 
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now read a second time and the details 
reserved for discussion in Committee, 
yet if hon. Members thought the measure 
had not been sufficiently discussed, he 
trusted the debate would go on, and 
that the Bill would be read a second 
time that night. He hoped the hon. 
Member for Nottinghamshire (Mr. 
Storer) would not press his Motion for 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, that at 
the suggestion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he would withdraw his 
Amendment and move it again on the 
31st clause. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would not with- 
draw his Motion. It was a matter for 
great complaint that the income tax 
should be levied upon a higher assess- 
ment than the assessment for the local 
rates. He thought that the proper thing 
to do would be to have official and inde- 
pendent valuators for the whole of the 
country, with a right of appeal against 
their valuation. In England the prin- 
ciple of allowing valuations to be made 
by overseers and other local authorities 
was very unsound, and the result was 
that there was no uniformity whatever. 


Property Bill. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 214; Noes 
27: Majority 187.—(Div. List, No. 29.) 


Main Question proposed. 


Captain NOLAN said, the last division 
was so very peculiar that he wished to 
say a few words upon it. The right 
hon. Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Hubbard) had told. him (Captain 
Nolan) among others, at a quarter past 
7 o’clock that evening that he would 
certainly divide. He might possibly 
have been right, at the request of the 
Government, in withdrawing his Amend- 
ment. On that he would express no 
opinion ; but he had caused several hon. 
Members to alter their arrangements for 
the night, and it was not right that the 
right hon. Gentleman should walk out of 
the House when the division was called. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must inform the 
hon. and gallant Member that the 
Amendment of the right hon. Member 
for the City of London is no longer 
before the House, ‘The Question is 
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“That this Bill be now read a second 
time.” Does the hon. Member propose 
to speak to that Question ? 

Cartain NOLAN: No, Sir. 

Mr. MUNTZ;: I beg to say that it 
was not at the request of the Govern- 
ment that the right hon. Member (Mr. 
Hubbard) withdrew his Motion. It was 
at my request. 


Justioes 





Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


JUSTICES CLERKS’ (re-committed) BILL. 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Assheton Cross.) 
COMMITTEE. [BILL 5.] 

Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Payment of clerks of petty 
sessions, &c. by salary under 14 & 15 
Vict. c. 55, s. 9 made compulsory). 


Mr. FRESHFIELD said, the clause 
provided that the Secretary of State 
might, with or without the consent of 
the local authority, order that the pay- 
ment of a clerk might be by salary in 
lieu of fees, and might also fix the 
amount of the salary. That provision 
might operate very hardly on some of 
those existing officers, who, in the ma- 
jority of cases, received very small pay- 
ments; and, therefore, he proposed to 
qualify it by moving in page 2, line 22, 
after ‘‘ business,’’ to insert— 

‘But such salary, in the case of a clerk ap- 
sag before the passing of this Act, shall not 

e less than the average amount of the fees 
received by such clerk during the three years 
preceding the first day of January, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-seven.” 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought the hard-and-fast line which the 
Amendment would draw would be ex- 
eeedingly prejudicial. In many cases 
the services of a perfectly efficient clerk 
at an adequate salary could be obtained 
for a less sum than an average of the 
fees received within the last three years. 
The effect of the Amendment would be 
to give fabulous salaries in some cases. 
At Liverpool he believed the average 
would amount to £6,000 or £7,000 a- 
year. Holding, as he did, the opinion 
that the justices ought to be allowed to 
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make their contract with the man who 
was to serve them, he would ask the 
Committee not to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mz. GRANTHAM said, he had an 
Amendment on the same clause, which 
he thought would obviate the difficulty. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said, the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend was 
so kindred to his own that he would, 
with the consent of the Committee, with- 
draw his. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GRANTHAM then proposed the 
following Amendment :— 

“No clerk of special or petty sessions, or clerk 
of justices of the peace within the jurisdiction 
of any local authority, and holding such office 
at the date of the passing of this Act, shall in 
any case receive a less salary than the average 
annual amount of fees earned by him or by his 
predecessors in such office in respect of the ser- 
vices and business performed and transacted by 
such clerk during the three years ending the 
thirty-first day of December, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-six, except in those cases 
in which a Secretary of State certifies to any 
local authority that a less salary may be given.’ 


He admitted there were a few cases in 
which the fees received would amount 
to an excessive salary, but they were 
very exceptional, and the proviso he had 
inserted would enable the Home Secre- 
tary to deal with such cases. It was 
most desirable that solicitors of good 
local position should be obtained as 
clerks, and, unless they were fairly paid, 
a very inferior set of men would fill those 
osts. 

Mr. J. GOLDSMID moved to amend 
the proposed Amendment by omitting 
from it the concluding words, which he 
thought highly objectionable. How 
could the Secretary of State know what 
should be the amount of a clerk’s salary? 
It was carrying the principle of central- 
ization much too far, and he thought the 
three years’ average was a very good 
tule, which they might safely lay down 
for the regulation of these salaries. 

Mr. KNOWLES thought the Amend- 
ment should be rejected altogether, and 
he should certainly vote against it. The 
clerks’ fees were very heavy, and they 
fell with great force on humble people. 
It was only poor people who were 
brought up before magistrates and fined 
small sums, such as 5s., and the fees 
often swelled the fine up to three or four 
times the amount. 
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Lorp ESLINGTON said, it was not 
too much to ask that the clerks should 
be paid according to the average of the 
three years’ fees. No hon. Member 
could have served as a magistrate 
without recognizing to the fullest ex- 
tent the inestimable advantages of an 
able clerk. He supported the original 
Amendment. 

Sm HARCOURT JOHNSTONE said, 
that the Amendment should read that 
the Secretary of State’s certificate should 
be given, not ‘to the local authority,” 
but ‘‘on the application of the local 
authority,” and he should move an 
Amendment of the Amendment for that 
purpose. 

Mr. PAGET supported the principle 
of the average of the previous three 
years’ fees, which, he said, had worked 
well in his own county. He repudiated 
the idea that the clerks had any vested 
rights. 

Mr. J. GOLDSMID said, that the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Scarborough (Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone) so completely answered his 
intention that he was ready to withdraw 
his Amendment in favour of that of the 
hon. Baronet. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sr HARCOURT JOHNSTONE 


moved the substitution in the proposed 
Amendment, ‘on the application of the 
local authority,” instead of ‘‘to the 
local authority.” 

Strr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
believed the three years’ average system 
had been generally adopted as the 
fairest method of getting at the salaries 
that should be paid to clerks. He 
thought the most reasonable thing to 
do would be to allow the present provi- 
sion of the law to remain in force. The 
clerk was at present absolutely liable to 
dismissal by the bench of magistrates, 
and he thought Parliament ought not to 
say that they must not fix the salary. 
The magistrates were forced to procure 
the services of a competent man for their 
own protection. He denied that the 
Bill set up a centralizing system in the 
Home Office. 

Mr. COURTNEY was not disposed 
to uphold unduly vested interests; but 
at the same time would like to secure to 
a man that which he had been accus- 
tomed to receive. If the salary of a 


clerk were made dependent on the 
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caprice of the magistrates, a most un- 
desirable element of uncertainty would 
be introduced; and feeling that there 
would be no possibility of serious error 
if the matter were left to the Home 
Secretary and the justices, he should 
support the original Amendment. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, that there was 
no real difference between the phraseo- 
logy suggested by the hon. Baronet and 
the language adopted in his Amend- 
ment, but he would accept the altera- 
tion. 


Motion agreed to; Amendment amended 
accordingly. 


Mr. W. STANHOPE thought it 
would be advisable to adopt the three 
years’ system. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, this was an 
attempt to push the question of vested 
interests further than it had ever been 
carried by the House, and he hoped the 
Government would adhere to the clause 
as it stood in the Bill. 

Mr. DODSON thought it would be 
better to leave it to the discretion of the 
magistrates to make the best bargain 
they could for securing efficient clerks. 
He hoped that the hon. and learned 
Member for East Surrey would with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Mr. GRANTHAM refused to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Question put, 


“ That the words ‘ No clerk of special or petty 
sessions, or clerk of justices of the peace within 
the jurisdiction of any local authority, and 
holding such office at the date of the passing 
of this Act, shall in any case receive a less 
salary than the average annual amount of 
fees earned by him or his predecessors in such 
office in respect of the services and business 
performed and transacted by such clerk during 
the three years ending the thirty-first day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-six, except in those cases in which a 
Secretary of State certifies, on the application 
of any local authority, that a less salary may be 
given,’ be there added.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 86; 
Noes 150: Majority 64.—(Div. List, 
No. 30.) 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Appointment of one salaried 
clerk only in a petty sessional division). 

Mr. GRANTHAM moved, in page 3, 
line 10, after ‘‘and,” insert as separate 
sub-section— 
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‘¢ Where a justices clerk or solicitor applying 
for the appointment of clerk carries on his busi- 
ness in partnership, such partners or two or 
more of them may be jointly appointed clerk to 
justices, and in such case the salary of such 
clerk shall be payable to such partners jointly.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved, in page 3, line 10, after ‘‘ and,” 
insert as separate sub-section— 

‘‘ Where a Secretary of State has fixed the 
amount of the salary for one salaried clerk in a 
division, and there are, at the passing of this 
Act, two clerks, each of whom perform the 
duties of clerk of petty sessions and clerk of 
special sessions in that division, the local autho- 
rity may, if they think fit, continue such exist- 
ing clerks in office, and apportion the salary 
between those clerks in such manner as they 
think just ; and.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GRANTHAM moved, in page 3, 
line 18, at end of Clause, add— 

“But such justices shall one month before 
dismissing such clerk send their reasons for such 
dismissal to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
opposed the Amendment. It would be 
carrying the system of centralization too 
far to say that a bench of magistrates 
could not have the power of discharging 
their clerk without sending their reasons 
to the Home Secretary. 

Mr. WHITWELL thought that as 
the justices had the power of appointing 
the clerks they ought to have the power 
of dismissing them. 

Mr. BULWER said, thai the clerk 
would be more valuable if he were not 
dependent upon the justices. 

Str HENRY JACKSON pointed out 
that there really was no appeal to the 
Home Secretary given by these words. 

Mr. COURTNEY thought they would 
do no harm and no good. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. MACDONALD moved that the 
Chairman report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’’— 
(Mr. Macdonald.) 


Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped the Motion would not be pressed, 
but that the Committee would consent 
to pass the 4th clause and then resume. 
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Question put. 


Mr. BIGGAR objected to the with- 
drawal of the Motion. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 8; 
Noes 192: Majority 184.—(Div. List, 
No. 31.) 


Mr. GRANTHAM moved, in page 3, 
line 28, at end of Clause, to add— 

‘¢ Every clerk of a petty sessional division and 
every clerk of the justices of a borough may, 
with the approval of justices for the petty ses- 
sional division or borough, as the case may be, 
in petty sessions, appoint some competent per- 
son as his deputy to act for him during illness 
or unavoidable absence; and any such deputy 
shall have all the powers and perform all the 
duties of such clerk during such illness or ab- 
sence as aforesaid.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, the House had 
been hardly worked all night, and he 
should therefore propose that the Chair- 
man report Progress. He hoped the 
Government would not put the Com- 
mittee to the trouble of dividing. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. — (Mr. 
Parnell.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he hoped the hon. Member 
would not press the Motion. The Go- 
vernment did not intend to go further 
than the clause they were then engaged 
upon that night. The only Amendments 
proposed were agreed to, and therefore 
it would take less time to finish the 
clause than to go through the Division 
lobbies. 

Mr. PARNELL said that on the 
assurance of the right hon. Gentleman 
he would withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment (Jr. Grantham) agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Jo-morrow. 


BEER LICENCES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Meldon, Mr. Charles Lewis, Mr. Whit- 
worth.) 

[prin 101.] CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Order for further Consideration of 
Bill, as amended, read. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now further con- 
sidered.”’ 


Mr. MACDONALD moved the Ad- 
journment of the Debate. He objected 
to the Bill being proceeded with at so 
late an hour. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Macdonald.) 


Mr. MELDON was altogether in the 
hands of the House. There had been 
no opposition to the measure, and he 
hoped it would be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that if the 
views of the hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Macdonald) were to prevail, private 
Members might as well give up attempt- 
ing to pass any Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL did not see any force 
in the argument of the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson). It was 
not a question of whether any Bill 
would pass, but whether a measure of 
this kind should be discussed at this late 
hour. 

Sir JAMES HOGG quite agreed with 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. An- 
derson). There were many hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had crotchets of their own, 
and if they were not allowed to proceed 
after half-past 12 o’clock they would 
have no opportunity of bringing them 
before the House. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY pointed out 
that why hon. Members wished Govern- 
ment to leave off their Business at half- 
past 12 was in order to give private 
Members a chance of bringing on their 
Bills. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill further considered. 


Clause 1 (Short title ‘‘ Beer Licences 
Regulation (Ireland) Act, 1877’). 


Mr. BIGGAR withdrew his Amend- 
ment to leave out the word ‘ Ireland.’’ 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
moved, in page 1, line 6, after ‘ 1877,” 
to insert— 


‘“‘This Act, and ‘The Beerhouses (Ireland) 
Act, 1864,’ and ‘ The Beerhouses (Ireland) Act, 
1864, Amendment Act, 1871,’ shall, so far as is 
consistent with the respective tenors of such 
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Acts, be construed together as one Act, and 
may be cited together as ‘The Beerhouses (Ire- 
land) Acts, 1864-1877.’ ” 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (No licences, transfers, or 
renewals for the sale of beer, &e., for 
consumption elsewhere than on premises 
to be granted in respect of premises 
rated at less than £10, nor in cities, &c., 
with a population exceeding 10,000, 
unless premises are rated at £20.) 

Mr. PARNELL objected that the qua- 
lification was much higher than that re- 
quired in England, and he moved, in 
page 1, line 15, to leave out “ten,” and 
insert “‘ eight.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. PARNELL moved, in page 1, 
line 20, to leave out ‘‘ twenty,” and in- 
sert ‘‘ fifteen.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
moved, in page 1, line 20, after ‘up- 
wards,’’ to insert— 


‘¢ Nor unless upon the production of a certifi- 
cate that such rated premises, wherever situate, 
have been in the exclusive occupation of such 
person for a period of three months at the least 
immediately preceding the date of such certifi- 
cate. Every such certificate as is mentioned in 
this section shall be signed by two or more jus- 
tices of the peace presiding at the petty sessions 
of the district in which such person resides, or, 
if in the Dublin Metropolitan Police district, by 
a divisional justice of the district in which such 
person resides. All applications for such certifi- 
cates shall be made in the manner, and subject 
to the like conditions, as to appeal or otherwise 
(so far as the same are applicable) as as pre- 
scribed by ‘The Beerhouses Uireland} Act, 1864,’ 
in relation to applications for certificates under 
the said Act, as the same are amended by ‘The 
Licensing (Ireland) Act, 1874.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 20, at end of Clause 2, to add 
the words “ Provided always, That the provi- 
sions of this section shall not apply to any per- 
son dealing in or selling tea, cocoa nuts, choco- 
late, or pepper, and having an Excise licence to 
sell spirits by retail in any quantity not exceed- 
ing two quarts at one time to be consumed else- 
where than on the premises where sold.” —(Ar. 
Meldon.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and negatived. 


Bill to be read the third time 7Z0- 
morrow. é 
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METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the constitution, efficiency, emoluments, and 
finances of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, and 
into the most efficient means of providing fur- 
ther security from loss of life and property by 
fire in the Metropolis : ’—That the Committee 
do consist of Twenty-one Members: — Sir 
Henry Setwin-Ippetson, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. 
M‘Lacan, Mr. Currron, Mr. Kinnarrp, Sir 
Henry Pzex, Sir ANprew Lusk, Lord Linpsay, 
Mr. Herpert, Marquess of Tavistock, Mr. 
Onstow, Mr. Hayrer, Mr. Forsyru, Mr. 
Hankey, Sir Witi1am Fraser, Mr. Youn, 
Mr. Locke, Mr. Joun Srewartr Harpy, Sir 
James Hoce, Mr. Rircurz, and Mr. Harp- 
CASTLE :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; Five to be the quorum. 


Ordered, That the Evidence taken before the 
Committee on the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 


in Session 1876, be referred to the Committee.—. 


(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Select Committee on the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade that they have power to take evidence 
and report with special reference to better 
means of preventing loss of life and property 
from fire in theatres and other places of public 
amusement.—(Mr. Onslow.) 


LAW OF EVIDENCE AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Morcan Luovyp, Bill for 
the amendment of the Law of Evidence in cer- 
tain cases of misdemeanor, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Morgan Lioyp and Mr. Herscue 1. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 112.] 


PUBLIC PARKS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Forrescuz Harrison, Bill 
to enable local authorities to acquire land for 
public parks, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Forrescut Harrison, Sir WinpuAm AnstTRU- 
THER, Sir Gzorce Batrovur, Dr. Cameron, and 
Mr. W1111am Hoims. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 111.] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 9th March, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brrus—Second Reading— 
Publicans Certificates (Scotland) (14). 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Third 
Reading — Consolidated Fund (£350,000),* 
and passed. 
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CONSOLIDATED FUND (£350,000) BILL. 
Read 2° (according to order); Committee 
negatived ; Then Standing Orders Nos. XX XVII. 
and XXXVIII. considered (according to order), 
and dispensed with ; Bill read 34, and passed. 
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PUBLICANS’ CERTIFICATES (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 14.) 
(The Earl Stanhope.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


Eart STANHOPE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that it was a Bill to amend the 
Publicans’ Certificates (Scotland) Act of 
1876. It might be in their Lordships’ 
recollection that last year an Act was 
passed for the purpose of assimilating 
the law with regard to the granting of 
licences in Scotland to that of England. 
During the progress of the Bill through 
the House, amongst the Amendments 
adopted on the occasion was one relating 
to the time the licensing committee 
should be chosen. It was enacted last 
year that the first meeting for choosing 
the licensing committee should be held 
in August, and subsequently in April ; 
but that would cause some inconve- 
nience, because the statutory quarter 
sessions of Scotland were held on the 
first Tuesday in March; therefore the 
present Bill was to substitute the month 
of March for the month of April in the 
former Act. The 2nd clause provided 
that the Act of last Session should not 
Come into operation before March, 1878. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2« accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o'clock, till Monday next 
Eleven o’clock. 


aan nen 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 9th March 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Pustuic Britis — Committee — 
Report—Treasury and Exchequer Bills * [88]. 

Third Reading —Open Spaces (Metropolis) * 
[62]; Beer Licences (Ireland)* [101], and 
passed. 
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CONSTABULARY (IRELAND)—PEN- 
SIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, in pursu- 
ance of the promise made by him last 
Session, the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown has been taken with re- 
spect to the claims of the Pensioners of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary for a re- 
adjustment of their pensions ; and, whe- 
ther there is any objection to lay a Copy 
of the Case submitted to the Law Offi- 
cers, with their opinion thereon, upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, in accordance with the 
promise I gave last Session I took the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
on these questions. It is contrary to the 
usual practice to lay the opinion of the 
Law Officers on the Table, as such a 
course would destroy their value as in- 
dependent, confidential advice. But, as 
the matter is one which affects a very 
respectable body of men, I have no ob- 
jection to state the substance of the 
opinion given with respect to the claims 
of the pensioners of the Royal Irish 
constabulary for a re-adjustment of their 
Pensions. There were three questions 
put. One was, whether the language of 
the Act of 1866 was such as to have 
afforded a legal justification to the Go- 
vernment, if they had thought fit, to add 
to the retiring members of the Force 
before 1866 a pension, according to the 
scale of superannuation laid down in 
1867. We are satisfied it would have 
been legal, if the Government had been 
pleased, to have granted pensions at 
that rate; but we also were satisfied that 
the Act did not render it obligatory. 
And inasmuch as one of the clauses of 
the Act contained the Preamble, which 
stated it was not the intention of the 
framers of the Act, the Government 
think they were right in not granting 
them. There was then the Act of 1874, 
which we considered gave no new claims 
to the men who had retired from the 
Service. 


EGYPT—SLAVE TRADE IN THE 
RED SEA.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. HANBURY (for Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wotrr) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
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ther any attempt has been made since 
July 24, 1876, to conclude an arrange- 
ment with the Governments of Turkey 
and Egypt for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade in the Red Sea; and, whe- 
ther, as then promised, any step has 
been taken for the establishment of 
Consular Agencies in the Red Sea in 
conjunction with such arrangement ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, inreply to the hon. 
Member for Tamworth, I have to state 
that a draft Treaty for the suppression 
of the Slave Trade in the Red Sea and 
on the Egyptian Coastof the Red Sea 
has been sent to our Consular Agent at 
Egypt, and we hope for the early con- 
clusion of that Treaty. With regard to 
the Consular Agencies on the Red Sea, 
my hon. Friend will see that the estab- 
lishment of these Consular Agencies 
greatly depends upon the negotiations 
now in progress under the Treaty to 
which I have alluded, but I can assure 
my hon. Friend the question has not 
been lost sight of by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and I may mention that on 
the recommendation of Colonel Gordon 
and of our Consul General in Egypt a 
Consular Agent has been appointed at 
Khartoum. 

Mr. HANBURY (for Sir H. Drum- 
mMoND Wo rr) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether, in compliance 
with the instructions stated by him, on 
the 24th of July 1876, to have been 
given at the commencement of that year, 
any of Her Majesty’s ships of war have 
called at the Red Sea ports, and whether 
any Reports have been received respect- 
ing the Slave Trade in the Red Sea; 
and, if so, whether such Reports can be 
laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. HUNT: Yes, Sir. Two ships 
have called at the ports in the Red Sea, 
the Dwarf and the Fawn. I believe that 
the Report from the Fawn has been 
already promised to the House, and the 
Report from the Dwarf I understand 
there will be no objection to lay on the 
Table. The Foreign Office will lay Re- 
ports upon the Slave Trade on the Table 
of the House, and these will be included 
in those Papers. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—UNSEA- 
WORTHY SHIPS—THE ‘‘ GLENAFTON.” 


QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
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If his attention has been called to a 
paragraph in the “‘ Daily Telegraph” of 
the 6th, where it is stated that six men 
have been sent to Bodmin Gaol for 
several weeks with hard labour for re- 
fusing to go to sea in the “‘ Glenafton,” 
they had come from Glasgow in; if he 
has taken any steps to have the case in- 
vestigated with the view of seeing if the 
allegations of the men were true that 
they had endured great hardships on 
their voyage from Glasgow to Falmouth, 
such as not having their clothes off, and 
their being employed constantly at the 
pumps ; and, considering now that the 
vessel is detained for the necessary re- 
pairs ordered by the surveyors, will he, 
under the circumstances, order their 
release and compensation for their com- 
mittal ? 

Srr CHARLES ADDERLEY: So far, 
Sir, as the action of the justices is con- 
cerned, my right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary has sent for information, but 
it has not yet arrived; but I can state 
with regard to the ship, that the prin- 
cipal surveyor of the district has reported 
to the Board of Trade that there was 
nothing in the condition of the ship that 
authorized him to detain her. There 
was only defective caulking, owing to 
the severe weather, but it was easily to 
be remedied. There was no such thing 
as a leak, and there was no reason for 
detaining the ship. The Act of 1871 
enables seamen charged with desertion 
to plead the unseaworthiness of the ship. 
I presume that the justices in this case 
considered the allegation groundless, 
otherwise they would have sent for the 
Board of Trade Surveyor, which they 
did not do. The Act of 1873 renders 
the owner and master of the ship liable 
for compensation from the date that the 
ship is detained, if she is afterwards 
proved to be unseaworthy. 


LOANS TO URBAN AND RURAL 
SANITARY AUTHORITIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITBREAD asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
What is the amount of the loans for 
which the sanitary authorities have 
asked the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board since the date of the last 
Return presented to Parliament, dis- 
tinguishing the amount required by the 
urban authorities and the amount 
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required by rural sanitary authori- 
ties ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that the last published Returns, 
for 1875, showed that the sanction of 
the Local Government Board had been 
given to loans amounting to £1,835,797 
to urban sanitary authorities. During 
the year 1876, although the accounts for 
that period were not yet completed, sanc- 
tion had been given to urban sani- 
tary authorities for the borrowing of 
£2,506,459, showing an increase of 
£670,662. In the case of the rural sani- 
tary authorities, the amount by the last 
Return was £137,808, and sanction was 
given during 1876 to £200,692, showing 
an increase of £62,884. 

Mr. WHITBREAD asked, if the right 
hon. Gentleman would inform him what 
had been asked for, and not what had 
been sanctioned ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
would take some time to ascertain, but 
he would endeavour to obtain the infor- 
mation. 


MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
(SOUTH KENSINGTON).—QUESTION. 


Lorpv ARTHUR RUSSELL asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, When 
he expects the new Museum of Natural 
History at South Kensington to be ready 
for the reception of the whole or any part 
of the collections now in the British 
Museum ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL, in reply, said, 
that the new building of the Museum of 
Natural History at South Kensington 
would, if no unforeseen circumstance oc- 
curred, be completed in the early part 
of next year, and it was hoped that by 
the autumn of next year the Museum 
would be ready for the reception of the 
collections referred to by the hon. 
Member. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE QUEEN vy. 
CASTRO.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
with reference to the Tichborne case 
and his previous statement, that he has 
not submitted for the opinion of the 
judges by whom that trial was conducted 
any of the correspondence or documents 
received by him in support of further 
inquiry or the immediate release of the 
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convict; and, Whether he will be good 
enough to inform the House of the 
reason for departing in this case from 
the usual practice of consulting judges 
on such matters ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he found it was nearly a year ago 
since the same question was asked him 
by the hon. Member. His (Mr. Cross’s) 
answer, then, was— 


“That it was by no means an uncommon 
practice for prisoners not to present witnesses 
at their trial, where they might be subjected to 
severe cross-examination, and afterwards de- 
luging the Secretary of State with the so-called 
affidavits and statements made by those per- 
sons.”—[3 Hansard, ccxxviii. 73. 


The witnesses mentioned a year ago by 
the hon. Member might have been called 
at the trial, and the fact that they were 
not called was the subject of severe 
comment on the part of the Lord Chief 
Justice. These so-called affidavits were 
not affidavits in any judicial proceeding 
then pending, nor statutory declarations, 
and he, therefore, did not think it proper 
to trouble the learned Judges who tried 
the case with them, nor was it the in- 
tention of the Government to take any 
proceedings with regard to them. He 
had nothing further to add to that state- 
ment. 


Afterwards, 

Mr. WHALLEY: Having already 
given Notice to call the attention of the 
House to this subject, I beg leave to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, Whether, as 
I have already made several efforts to 
bring the subject forward, he will use 
his influence to prevent a count out ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: All I can 
say is that in reference to any Motion in 
which I am in any way concerned, I 
certainly shall be in my place. 


TURKEY—LOANS OF 1854 AND 1855— 
EXPLANATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE: I wish to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a Question 
of which I have given him Private No- 
tice. There appears to be some miscon- 
ception outside the House as to the 
answer which the right hon. Gentleman 
gave last night with respect to the 1854 
and 1855 Turkish Loans, which was to 
the effect that there was no provision for 
the payment of the Egyptian Tribute or 
any part of it direct to the Bank of Eng- 
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land. I wish to ask, Whether he means 
that there is no special provision to that 
effect in the Treaty of 1855; or whether 
there is no distinct understanding that 
the Egyptian Tribute should go direct 
to the Bank of England; and, whether 
the Treaty of 1855 does not state that 
the portion of it left after paying the 
Turkish Loan of 1854 shall be applied to 
the Loan of 1855? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am very sorry that there 
should have been any misunderstanding 
of my answer yesterday, but I was 
bound in my answer by the Question 
put to me. Now, the hon. Member 
asked me yesterday a Question in which 
he made or embodied this assertion— 
that the security for the Loan of 1854 
was the assignment of the Egyptian 
Tribute, which under the Tripartite 
Treaty came direct from Egypt to the 
Bank of England. I was obliged to 
tell him that that was not the case. 
I was speaking of the Loan of 
1854, and of the Treaty of 1855 as 
bearing upon it. I believe there is an 
arrangement between the bondholders 
and the Turkish Government, under 
which the Tribute is to be sent to the 
Bank of England; but that was not in 
the Tripartite Treaty. The article in 
the Tripartite Treaty—it is the 3rd—is 
this— 


‘‘That the interest and sinking fund of the 
loan” 


that is the Guaranted Loan of 1855— 


and 1855— Explanation. 


“shall form a charge on the whole revenues of 
the Ottoman Empire, and specially on the an- 
nual amount of the tribute of Egypt which 
remains over and above the part thereof appro- 
priated to the first loan, and moreover on the 
customs of Smyrna and Syria. His Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan engages that he will cause 
to be remitted to the Bank of England, on or 
before the 25th of June and the 25th of December 
in each year the full amount of one-half year’s 
interest and sinking fund on the whole amount 
of the said loan to be raised under the conjoint 
guarantee of Her Britannic Majesty and of His 
Majesty the Emperor of the French, or on so 
much thereof as may be raised, until the whole 
capital borrowed shall be repaid.” 


AsI mentioned yesterday, the Govern- 
ments of England and France have 
made a joint representation to the Go- 
vernment of the Porte on the subject of 
the Tribute Loans generally. With 
regard to the Loan of 1855, that is the 
provision which is in force. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH—THE SMALLPOX 
HOSPITAL AT LIMEHOUSE. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, What steps 
have been taken with the view of closing 
the temporary Smallpox Hospital at 
Limehouse in accordance with the un- 
derstanding conveyed to the House ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that from information he had just 
received he understood that the hospital 
at Fulham would be open for the re- 
ception of patients to-morrow (Satur- 
day), and that the hospital at Deptford 
also was nearly ready. In works of 
that kind, delay sometimes arose from 
causes, such as the weather, for which 
the contractors did not make sufficient 
allowance. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION—REPRESEN- 
TATIVE COUNTY BOARDS. 


RESOLUTION. 


Mr. CLARE READ, in rising to 
move ‘‘That no readjustment of local 
administration will be satisfactory or 
complete which does not refer County 
Business, other than that relating to 
the administration of justice and the 
maintenance of order, to a Representa- 
tive County Board,” said: Mr. Speaker : 
It will doubtless be in the recollection of 
the House that I placed upon the 
Paper last year, as an Amendment to 
the Second Reading of the then Valua- 
tion Bill, a Motion very similar to that 
which now stands in my name. I was 
informed on that occasion that there were 
a great many hon. Members who ap- 
proved both of my Motion and of the 
Valuation Bill brought in by the Go- 
vernment, and as I did not desire in any 
way to impede the progress of that mea- 
sure, and as the Bill has this year been 
greatly improved, I am glad that I de- 
cided on putting down my Motion as a 
separate question for the consideration 
of the House. I am now, Sir, prepared 
to move the terms of the Notice I have 
given, and in doing so I must crave the 
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indulgence of the House, as this is a 
question which is intimately connected 
with the larger one of local taxation, 
while I offer a few words with reference 
to what has lately taken place upon the 
subject. The House will probably re- 
member that during the last Parliament 
a celebrated Motion was made by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Devon (Sir Massey Lopes), the effect of 
which was that certain local charges for 
the maintenance of the police and 
lunatics and for the administration of 
justice should be relieved by subsidies 
from the national treasury. On that 
occasion there was a majority of 100 
Members of this House in favour of the 
hon. Baronet’s Resolution, and the Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government, who 
who were then sitting on the front Op- 
position bench, voted for that Resolution 
almost toa man. Sir, I am indeed very 
glad that Her Majesty’s Government 
have not forgotten the pledges they gave 
when in Opposition, and that they have 
right loyally and faithfully carried out 
those pledges since their accession to 
office. During the period they have 
been in power they have given us a 
further augmentation of Treasury al- 
lowances for the maintenance and 
clothing of the police, and they have 
also given 4s. per head per week towards 
the maintenance of lunatics. In addi- 
tion to this they are about, under the 
Bill of the present Session, to transfer 
the whole of the gaols from the local 
authorities to the State; and, Sir, I 
must be allowed to express my great 
wonder that any hon. Gentleman who 
then gave his vote in favour of that 
Resolution, could have voted against 
the Prisons Bill, because I consider the 
prisons to be necessarily included in the 
more general terms of the ‘‘ administra- 
tion of justice.” I am of opinion that 
there are certain charges which are much 
better undertaken by the State than by 
the different localities—namely, those 
in which it is necessary that thorough 
uniformity and exactness should pre- 
vail; and, Sir, I think that the treat- 
ment of our prisoners comes under that 
head. But, at the same time, I do think 
that there are a great many local charges 
with which the Government interfere 
unnecessarily, and towards which they 
do not give the slightest contribution. 
I quite agree with what has fallen from 
hon. Gentlemen who, in speaking upon 
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this subject last night, argued that the 
subventions given by the Treasury in 
aid of local taxation have, in their 
resent shape gone quite far enough. 
ut Her Majesty's Government has 


done something more than give 
those subventions in aid of local 
charges. They have also attempted a 


reform in the administration of our 
local burdens. They have passed one 
Act for the purpose of simplifying and 
consolidating numerous Acts relating to 
public health. They have passed another 
Act relative to the rating of woods and 
mines, and Government buildings; and 
a further measure to prevent the pollu- 
tion of our rivers. They have also 
undertaken to call attention to our local 
burdens by means of a local Government 
Budget; and they have succeeded in 
passing two or three Acts in relation to 
loans for local purposes, which are ex- 
tremely serviceable and beneficial to 
those Bodies with whose interests they 
deal. They have also given us a Poor 
Law Amendment Act, and therefore I say 
that we, who are local taxation reformers, 
have no fault to find with Her Majesty’s 
Government under any of those heads. I 
think we are bound to be, and that we are, 
very grateful to them for what they have 
done, and for having so well redeemed 
those pledges which they made when 
they were in Opposition. But, Sir, I 
fail to see how Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can be expected to go much further 
in the reform of the administration of 
local burdens, unless, indeed, they are 
content to adopt some such Resolution 
as that before the House. I do not see 
how, otherwise, they can go on in this 
direction; and I trust we shall not see 
much more of that practice which was 
referred to lastnight, of ‘‘ putting the cart 
before the horse.” It may be in recollec- 
tion of the House that last year my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) sketched out 
in relation to the Valuation Bill of that 
Session, a proposal for the formation of 
a County Board which he intended to 
move in Committee. My right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth) also pro- 
posed, on the occasion when he intro- 
duced the Highways Bill, the appoint- 
ment of a County Board for the 
management of main highways; but, 
Sir, what I want to see is not a Board 
for this purpose, and a Board for that, 
and half-a-dozen other Boards for so 
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many other purposes; but one really 
good county authority which should 
manage all those county matters. And, 
Sir, if I required any authority, and if 
I needed any excuse for bringing in this 
Resolution, I should read to the House 
the speech made by my right hon. 
Friend when he recently introduced the 
Valuation Bill. My right hon. Friend 
then stated that in addition to the 
matters dealt with by the Bill then 

under his consideration, there were cer- | 
tain charges—namely, those relating to 
lunatics and to in-door poor, which 
might with very great advantage be 
spread over a much larger area than 
that of the Union. In fact, the right 
hon. Gentleman went on to multiply 
county charges; but he failed to pro- 
pose to us any county authority, and 
the consequence is, that I am endea- 
vouring to supply the omission by this 
Resolution. Now, Sir, I do not propose 
to enter at length into the theoretical 
part of this question; but I must refer 
to it very briefly, and I promise the 
House that I will detain it upon this 
point but a very few moments. There 
can be no doubt about one of the well- 
known principles of our Constitution— 
namely, that representation and taxation 
should go hand in hand. But when 
you come to test the operation of that 
principle with regard to any direct 
representation upon the county authori- 
ties, it will be found that the ratepayers 
have about as much control over the 
magistrates, who constitute the chief 
local authority, as they have over the 
other House of Parliament. And al- 
though it is quite possible for noble 
Lords in ‘‘ another place’ to administer 
the taxes of this country as well as we 
sitting here can do, such a proceeding 
would, nevertheless, be wholly unconsti- 
tutional. If I recollect rightly, Her 
Majesty, not long since, sent an Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary to the Turkish 
Government, and one of the suggestions 
he was charged to make to the Porte 
was, that it should give to its subjects 
in the disturbed Provinces local self 
government. But I should like to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government whether, 
supposing some intelligent Turk had 
happened to question the noble Lord, 
who was sent out to Turkey, as to what 
sort of government we have in the 
counties of England, that intelligent 
foreigner would not have been very 














greatly surprised to hear that the only 
county government we have in England 
is that of the quarter sessions, and that 
the members composing that adminis- 
trative body are all nominated by the 
Crown. I would also bring before 
the House for their consideration that 
whereas, with regard to the Imperial 
Government of the country, the House 
of Commons seems to be growing more 
and more powerful as time advances, 
from the fact of its being elected upon 
a wider basis, so that the taxpayers of 
the country have a greater power over 
the levying of taxes than was formerly 
the case; on the other hand, the rate- 
payers of the country are continually 
being deprived of the power they ought 
_to have over the rates, and that that 
power is being concentrated more and 
more in the hands of the paid officials 
of the Government. The fact is, that 
Inspectors multiply to such an extent 
that it seems to me that they will by- 
and-bye have to inspect each other. The 
Government Offices are yearly acquiring 
more and more power, and, in point of 
fact, if this petty interference be much 
longer continued, it will, in my opinion, 
work our salvation, or rather, its own 
stoppage, by entirely clogging the wheels 
of the Imperial machine. I think it 
was my right hon. Friend (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) who said that we have now made 
the Boards of Guardians throughout 
the country the municipal authorities of 
the rural districts. It is true that they 
have not the control of the highways, 
but I hope they will have. We have 
certainly given them very great powers. 
We have not only assigned to them the 
administration of the Poor Laws, but 
they also deal with questions of valua- 
tion and sanitary matters; and, only 
lately we have given to them the ad- 
ministration of the Education Act. Well, 
how do we treat those Bodies ; what are 
the powers we give them, and in what 
way do we interfere with their action ? 
I will illustrate what I mean by giving 
the House the result of recent ex- 
perience. On New Year’s Day I at- 
tended a meeting of the Forehoe Guar- 
dians. That being the day on which 


the Education Act came into force, we, 
of course, very naturally discussed it. 
The Forehoe Board of Guardians hap- 
pens to be an old incorporation, which 
has existed 'more than 100 years, and 
we do not have our new Board elected 
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until next Midsummer, consequently the 
school attendance committee cannot 
well act until July. I suggested to the 
Guardians that although they could not 
put the law in force at present, never- 
theless, as all the pains and disabilities 
which the Act imposes would otherwise 
fall upon people who are ignorant of the 
law, it was our duty as Guardians to 
make the poor acquainted with the new 
duties and responsibilities that had been 
put upon them. I therefore proposed 
that we should spend a small sum of 
money—I do not suppose that it would 
have cost more than a sovereign—in 
order to issue through the different re- 
lieving officers, handbills that might be 
given to every poor parent in the dis- 
trict, explaining what it was necessary 
they should be made acquainted with ; 
but knowing that we had no authority 
to take this step on our own responsi- 
bility, we wrote to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for its gracious permission. 
After keeping us waiting for three 
weeks—thelegal department is generally 
slow in its movements, and is invariably 
rather obstructive—we had sent to us a 
piece of information with which we were 
well acquainted beforehand — namely, 
that the duty of issuing those handbills 
belonged to the school attendance com- 
mittee and not to the Guardians. Why, 
Sir, if you impose responsibility and 
place trust in local authorities, I say, 
by all means let them be trusted. 
I contend that the best way to make a 
man feel his responsibility is to allow 
him a little latitude when you know that 
he is really worthy of it. Of one thing 
I am quite sure—namely, that if this 
style of interference is continued much 
longer, it will be useless to expect that 
the best men of the localities will serve 
upon the Boards of Guardians, merely 
to register the decrees of Government 
officials. Here was a Board presided 
over by an ex-Cabinet Minister, and at- 
tended by the gentry, clergy, and the 
better portion of the yeomanry and 
leading tenant-farmers of the district, 
and yet such a body is not allowed to 
expend one sovereign out of the rates in 
aid of an important measure which the 
Government of this country has recently 
passed for the purpose of educating the 
people. I will detain the House but a 
very few minutes, while I refer to the 
history of these county authorities. If 
we go back to the days of Alfred the 
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Great, we find that a county authority 
existed during his reign—an authority 
remarkably like that which I should like 
to see established. The different parishes 
sent delegates to the Hundred Courts, 
and the Hundred Courts sent represen- 
tatives to the County Courts, and those 
bodies consisted not only of such deli- 
gates, but of certain men who by official 
position or property qualification were 
made members of the Board. These 
County Courts or Boards, perished dur- 
ing the Wars of the Roses, and we hear 
no more of a county authority from 
that time until the latter end of the 
reign of William IV. The counties lost 
all their local authority during that 
period, and I hope that I shall not be 
considered offensive to hon. Gentlemen 
who represent boroughs in this House, 
when I say that one reason for the in- 
creased powers and intelligence which 
the boroughs possess is to be found in 
the fact that they have had good muni- 
cipal authorities, and I think it must be 
to that cause—namely, the want of 
efficient local government—that any 
supposed inferiority of ability on the 
part of the rural constituencies must be 
ascribed. Inthe year 1836 this question 
came before the House in the shape of a 
Bill brought in by Mr. Hume, in which 
he introduced the principle of direct 
election, and in 1849 Mr. Hume again 
tried his hand at legislation on the sub- 
ject by bringing in another Bill. After 
that Mr. Milner Gibson dealt with the 
question in 1850 and 1852, and then we 
had another long spell of rest until the 
year 1868, when we had the Schools In- 
quiry Report in favour of the establish- 
ment of a County Board for the purpose 
of managing the educational endow- 
ments of the county. Then we had a 
Bill brought in by Mr. Wyld, followed 
by the appointment of a Committee of 
this House, which sat upstairs, and who 
reported somewhat in favour of direct 
representation. In 1869 the question 
passed from the hands of private Mem- 
bers, and became a matter for Govern- 
ment consideration. In that year the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sandwich (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
brought in the first Government Bill on 
the subject, and in 1871 another Bill was 
introduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen). But it appears that pre- 
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ing and fitful character; and I do not 
wonder at it, because, in my opinion, it 
was not based on a strong foundation. 
There was a cry of ‘County Financial 
Boards,”’ and that cry was founded en- 
tirely on the supposition that there was 
great extravagance in the administration 
of the county rates by the magistrates. 
But I knew to thecontrary. From what 
I had experienced in my own county, 
and from what I heard from other dis- 
tricts, I was sure that although the 
magistrates had authority to expend 
£3,000,000 of the ratepayers’ money, 
and had no official audit, their expen- 
diture would contrast most favourably 
with the financial management of the 
best municipal authority in the world. 
Why, Sir, some people went so far as to 
say that the county magistrates built 
gaols like Chinese pagodas, shire-houses 
like baronial halls, and asylums like 
mansions. Even supposing there was a 
little ornamentation put on some of those 
buildings—admitting that some of the 
gaols were built even in an expensive 
style and with good taste, what were 
they, after all, compared with the pa- 
latial mansions built under the authority 
of the town councils in many of the 
larger boroughs? Positively nothing. 
Then, again, there is another fact to 
be remembered—namely, that the ma- 
gistrates have really no authority over 
80 per cent of their expenditure. This 
proportion of their expenditure is im- 
posed upon them by law, and although 
a good deal has been made of this fact 
—although, perhaps, rather too much 
stress has been laid upon it—the end 
was put forward and enacted by Parlia- 
ment, but the means were left to the dis- 
cretion of the magistrates—and right 
well, in my opinion, have they used that 
discretion. I assert that the way in 
which the county matters coming under 
their control have been managed by the 
local magistrates, constitutes a standing 
monument, showing how well and as- 
siduously they have done their work. 
Therefore, in what I have to say I trust 
the magistrates will give me credit for 
entertaining the greatest possible re- 
spect for their talents and assiduity, and, 
above all, for their integrity and eco- 
nomy. Having said this I shall of 
course be asked—‘‘ Then why don’t you 
leave well alone.’”’ I, of course, admit 
that that is a good Tory maxim, and it 
is one that I very often.endorse; but, in 
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this matter, unfortunately, Parliament 
will not let us alone. We have been 
constantly passing Act after Act im- 
posing fresh liabilities and burdens on 
the ratepayers, and also conferring great 
powers on the Local Government Board 
and other officers of the Government. 
Now, Sir, I will just refer very briefly to 
the authorities in the nature of County 
Boards that are to be found in other 
partsof the world. In England we have 
a county authority, which is composed 
of persons nominated by the Crown. 
In Scotland they have Commissioners of 
Supply, who come there by right of 
their property, and in Ireland you have 
gentlemen who are summoned by the 
Sheriff and who need not be magistrates, 
but who may be owners or the repre- 
sentatives of owners of land. If we 
turn to France, where there is said to 
be so much centralization, we find that 
they have a general council in each de- 
partment, and although it is true that 
the council is presided over by a pre- 
fect appointment by the Government— 
a hear!” ]—yes, hear, hear !— 
ut the representative members of the 
body are elected by the ratepayers, and 
they have control over the chief roads, 
public buildings, railways, asylums, 
fairs, and markets, and beyond this they 
actually regulate the proportion of Im- 
perial and local taxation which each 
commune has to pay. In Belgium and 
in Russia also, there is a provincial 
council, and in Prussia a sort of elective 
county Parliament. Well, Sir, I shall 
probably be asked—‘‘ What more do 
you want? What Board do you pro- 
pose? How is it to be constituted ?” 
I, of course, have no authority to say 
anything for anybody or to speak on 
behalf of any institution, except the 
Central and one or two Chambers of 
Agriculture who support the views I 
entertain. But before I say what it is I 
propose to do, I will tell the House what 
it is I do not wish to do. First of all, 
then, I do not desire to abolish the 
existing quarter sessions, for to have 
stipendiary magistrates appointed all 
over the country. I think that to do 
this would be a very great misfortune 
to the country, and as a ratepayer my- 
self I do not wish to pay for justice 
which I find is exceedingly well adminis- 
tered under the present system gra- 
tuitously. And with regard to the paid 
magistrates, I can only say that from the 
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recent experience we have had in Nor- 
folk of County Court Judges, I am quite 
certain that the prayer which would go 
up from our district on this subject 
would be—‘‘From second-class bar- 
risters, of however long standing, good 
Lord deliver us!’ Well, Sir, I will here 
say a word on another point. I do not 
wish to add to the duties or the numbers 
of the present quarter sessions, as was 
proposed by the Committee on County 
Boards. This was the principle of the 
Bill brought in by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Sandwich, and 
although no doubt it was a good prin- 
ciple in the abstract, I think that the 
Returns that were moved for in this 
House by Mr. Corrance showed pretty 
clearly that it would be almost unwork- 
able in practice. I believe it will be 
seen from those Returns that in the 
county of Lancaster there would be 
nearly 1,000 members of the Board 
under the proposal of the right hon. 
Member for Sandwich, and in the county 
of Norfolk we should have 300 or 400 
constituting that body. I think the 
House will agree with me that it would 
be impossible for us to have County 
Boards of these vast dimensions. The 
Committee of the House of Commons to 
which I have already referred, also took 
the same line. They proposed that 
certain representatives of the ratepayers 
should be added to the quarter sessions, 
and that they should sit with the ma- 
gistrates to transact the county business 
after the judicial business was over. 
There seemed to be an idea in the minds 
of the Committee that there were certain 
yeomen and tenant-farmers, and other 
persons of the middle class, who would 
be anxious to obtain seats at the quarter 
sessions, under the impression that the 
position would add a little to their dig- 
nity and social standing. Now, Sir, al- 
though I do say that a place upon the 
County Board which I propose ought to 
be an object of ambition on the part of a 
good many very excellent and able men 
among the ratepayers, I have, at the 
same time, no sympathy with those who 
merely desire to write certain initial 
letters after their names without doing 
any sort of work in return for the pri- 
vilege. I would say that what we want 
to see on these Boards, should they be 
established, are men who will do good 
service and real work. And there is 
another thing I do not wish to have. I 
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do not want to bring about the turmoil 
and expense of direct annual elections. 
We should be sure to get a bad Board 
if we were to resort to that method, and 
I am quite certain that its expense would 
very soon make the ratepayers sick of 
it. Well, now I come to what it is I do 
. I propose that the new County 

oards should be composed one-third of 
magistrates, to be appointed by quarter 
sessions, and the other two-thirds of 
members to be sent direct by the Boards 
of Guardians thoughout each county. 
And, further, I would not limit the choice 
of the Guardians to ratepayers who are 
not magistrates. I do not object to a 
magistrate because he is a magistrate, 
but because he is not elected. I am 
sure that the Guardians would send a 
great number of magistrates to the 
Board ; indeed, it was pointed out during 
the discussion at the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture, that it is quite within the 
bounds of possibility that the whole of 
the members of a Board may be magis- 
trates, and even if this were the case, so 
long as the Board is elective I should 
consider it a mistake, but I should be 
perfectly content. No doubt I shall 
be asked—‘‘ What do you propose to 
leave to the quarter sessions?” My 
reply is, that I would leave to them the 
entire control of all matters relating to 
the administration of justice. They 
should have, as at present the manage- 
ment of the police, all county buildings, 
the arrangements as to weights and 
measures, the appointment of analysts, 
and the supervision of licences. I am 
aware that the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Cowen) has an idea that the 
control of the licensing is a power that 
should be placed in the hands of a re- 
presentative Board; but I regard it asa 
matter intimately connected with judicial 
considerations, as it involves the main- 
tenance of order and the better protec- 
tion of the Revenue; although I think 
it very probable that the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) will say it involves the promo- 
tion of disorder and legalizes the sale of 
poison. I think on the whole that the 
supervision of the licensing is one of the 
functions that ought to be retained by 
the magistrates. Well, then I shall be 
asked—‘‘ What would you take away 
from the magistrates and give to the 
Board?” My answer is, that there are 
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tration of the Cattle Diseases Act, valua- 
tion as far as regards the appeals, as 
was proposed last night by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell), the registra- 
tion of voters, and the making and levy- 
ing of the rates. I may also be asked— 
‘‘Are there any new duties you would 
impose on the Board?” Well, Sir, 
they aresure tocrop up. Once get your 
county authority and you will soon find 
plenty of work for it to do. I will, how- 
ever, mention one or two things that I 
think they might do. In addition to what 
T have stated as to supervising the valua- 
tion lists and hearing appeals, they ought 
to be a main Highway Board, such as 
my right hon. Friend proposed in his 
Highway Bill of last year. Again, there 
are certain sanitary matters that might 
with advantage be referred to the County 
Board. By the Act of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld), who was good enough 
to give us a great measure of sanitary 
reform, we have medical officers of 
health, appointed sometimes for a whole 
county, and we have found them to be 
perfectly unmanageable. Thereisnothing 
to bind any two Boards of Guardians to 
stick to their bargain for more than a 
year, and the result is, that you cannot 
get a good man to accept a post as me- 
dical officer, because he cannot tell how 
long he may retain his appointment. I 
think that a County Board would be 
very useful on this head. Then there is 
the question of engineering and sanitary 
science which might be taken up with 
great advantage by the Board. This 
would be extremely helpful to ignorant 
people in country districts, and the 
county surveyor might be the per- 
son appointed to give advice and 
sometimes supervise the work. Then the 
Board might consider questions with 
regard to the extension of the Poor 
Law, and upon this subject I would 
say that we have a great many 
more workhouses than we really want. 
But the question is, what are we 
to do with those that are not required, 
and who is to arrange the disposal of 
them? Well, Sir, the Board might con- 
sider whether it would not be well to 
utilize them for different purposes; one 
might be turned into a reformatory, an- 
other into an idiot asylum, and a third 
into an industrial school, so as to remove 
from the children the taint of pauperism, 
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which is sure to stick to them if they are 
brought up in a small workhouse—a 
school where they might receive a good 
and useful industrial education. There 
is also the question of the permanently 
sick and infirm, which might engage the 
attention of the Board, and they might 
consider whether these afflicted people 
would not be better treated in some large 
infirmary than in the sick wards of the 
different workhouses, where they are 
now stowed away. Then, again, they 
might take up such questions as those of 
arterial drainage and the storage of 
water, while the supervision of the edu- 
cational endowments of the country 
might come very properly under their 
cognizance. I have suggested that the 
whole management of the police should 
remain in the hands of the justices 
meeting at quarter sessions, and I am 
told that some hon. Gentlemen think 
that if this were to be the case there 
would be a conflict of authority. Some 
hon. Gentlemen say — and I believe 
my hon. Friend the Member for Glouces- 
tershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke) is of opi- 
nion—that we should follow the plan 
at present carried out in Ireland— 
namely, that the Government should 
pay the whole of the charge for the 
police force ; but I have not been able to 
arrive at the same conclusion myself. 
Another idea is, that the owners of land, 
who are supposed to be represented by 
the magistrates, should pay, as they do 
in Scotland, all county rates; and a fur- 
ther suggestion is that the police should 
be removed from the authority of the 
magistrates at quarter sessions and 
handed over to the County Board, under 
the same plan that prevails in boroughs, 
where the municipal authorities, and not 
the magistrates, have the management 
of the police. My own opinion is, how- 
ever, that this is wrong in principle, and 
that the magistrates, who have to ad- 
minister justice, ought to have the man- 
agement of the police. The Government 
pay one-half of the charge for the main- 
tenance and clothing of the police, and 
they will take care that the force is kept in 
an efficient state, and that there is no 
unnecessary expenditure or extrava- 
gance. Therefore, I should leave the 
police in the hands of the magistrates 
with the most perfect confidence, and the 
way in which the money would be fur- 
nished would be something like what 
happens with respect to the school board, 
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a precept being made upon the corpora- 
tion or the Guardians—a similar precept 
could be issued by quarter sessions—so 
that there would be no trouble in levy- 
ing the rate. Another function of the 


‘Board would possibly be—I say ‘‘ pos- 


sibly,’”’ but I hope it may be probable— 
that they should be the recipients of 
some Imperial taxes. When the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Goschen) is again 
in power, he may be inclined to offer 
the house tax once more to the local 
ratepayers; and if he does, I hope he 
will remember that land pays rates as 
well as houses, and in justice to the rural 
districts give us the land tax as well. 
Some hon. Gentlemen, among others my 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Thomas Acland), advocate 
the proposal that some of the assessed 
taxes should be given in aid of local 
charges. I believe the Government have 
it already in contemplation to make the 
police collect the dog tax, and if so, I 
hope the localities will stick to it as they 
do in Ireland. There are several other 
taxes, locally levied, that might be taken 
up as the opportunity served, such as 
the duty on carriages, which ought 
surely to go in aid of the maintenance 
of highways. Then there are the licences 
for guns and also the sporting licences, 
which may come at some time or other 
under the disposal of the Board. Again, 
there is the possibility that if the hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Wilts 
(Sir George Jenkinson) should ever be on 
the Government bench, he may carry 
out his pet theory of having a local 
income tax for the relief of the poor, 
and in that case I think it would 
be best dispensed by a board of this 
description. I have now come to the 
end of my propositions; but, with the 
permission of the House, I will just refer 
to one or two objections and criticisms 
with which I think they are likely to be 
met. In the first place, I shall be told 
that if these Boards are established, the 
magistrates at quarter sessions will have 
nothing todo. The Home Secretary, it 
is said, has already taken from them, by 
the Prisons Bill, the management of the 
gaols; but, Sir, I really believe that the 
visiting justices will have quite as much 
to do as before, and that great respon- 
sibilities will still attach tothem. Iam 
not aware that what my Resolution 
would take away from them would be 
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more than usually occupies the justices 
assembled in quarter sessions about ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour at one 
sitting, and consequently they will find 
that they will go on pretty much as they 
have done. Why, Sir, I remember, in 
the days of my childhood, hearing the 
same thing said with regard to the old 
Poor Law. ‘‘ Oh,” it was argued, ‘‘ you 
are going to disestablish the magistrates, 
because it is they and the overseers who 
virtually administer the Poor Law.” 
But I ask the House whether, after the 
experience we have since had, we should 
like to go back to those old days and 
abolish the existing Boardsof Guardians? 
I think not. There is no doubt that the 
magistrates did fairly well what they 
were able to do under the then bad laws 
and adverse state of things, and I am 
quite sure that we are right in obtaining 
the voluntary services, not only of the 
magistrates, but also of every intelligent 
ratepayer in the country; but, on the 
other hand, I do not think it is the duty 
of Parliament to find honourable em- 
ployment for all gentlemen of leisure. 
The next criticism that may be applied 
to my Motion is that there will be no- 
thing for the Board to do. Well, I ad- 
mit that, in the first instance, there will 
be but little; yet I say that will be a 
great advantage, as I do not wish to see 
the Board overworked at the outset. I 
should rather prefer to see the Board set 
to work on two or three things at first 
that would not tax it over-much, and 
that the duties should only be allowed to 
expand as time wenton. Ifyou have in 
a county a head and centre that will be 
thoroughly representative, you may very 
soon be able to put upon it a good deal 
of work which you may safely trust it to 
do well. A great many rural matters 
are too large to be treated by Unions, 
and yet not large enough to be sent up 
to the metropolis and managed by the 
red-tape of some Government Depart- 
ment. We are also told that the mem- 
bers of the Board will not act. I ask 
those who say so whether all the magis- 
trates act? I believe that, as a rule, a 
very large number never attend quarter 
sessions. I will take the case of my own 
county. We have about 300 magistrates 
in Norfolk, and I believe I am right in 
saying that about 25 or 30 of the most 
active of this body are the only magis- 
trates usually present at the quarter 
sessions ; and, as these sessions only come 
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four times a-year, I do not think there 
would be any necessity for more than 
that number of meetings of the Board 
on its first appointment. Furthermore, 
it is contended that the members of the 
new Board will not be qualified, either 
by their education, or position, or the 
leisure they have at their disposal, to act. 
Now, Sir, this objection might, perhaps, 
suggest the inquiry whether every jus- 
tice of the peace is fully qualified for the 
position he holds? I will not, however, 
make the invidious comparison that 
might be entered upon in answer to so 
impertinent a suggestion ; but I will say 
this—that if the picked and educated 
men of the Boards of Guardians are not 
fit to carry out this business, Parliament 
has been very wrong in entrusting them 
with much more responsible duties. If 
those Boards of Guardians can manage 
to administer the Poor Laws efficiently, 
if they can also be safely entrusted with 
the supervision of sanitary matters, and 
if in addition to this they are thought 
qualified to carry out the Education Act, 
then, I say, they are quite good enough 
to elect men to look after such matters 
as cattle diseases, county bridges, and 
the management of lunatic asylums. 
Another objection I have to meet is 
that we shall have no economy — or 
rather, no more economy under County 
Boards than we have under the present 
system. Well, I candidly admit that I 
do not think we shall. I never in my 
life knew an elective body that did not 
spend money pretty freely ; and I believe 
that that is the reason why this move- 
ment is not very popular among certain 
ratepayers. There is a class of rate- 
payers in this country—and they are a 
large and a very respectable class—who, 
if you go to them and say that this or 
that scheme will not reduce your rates, 
they will at once reply that they do not 
like your scheme at all. I confess that 
I do not think there will be any imme- 
diate saving in the establishment of elec- 
tive Boards; on the contrary, I believe 
that at first it is possible you may be put 
to a greater expense than is the case at 
present; but, on the other hand, you 
have to set against this the fact that the 
work will be better done, that it will be 
done more uniformly and in a more sub- 
stantial manner, and, therefore, I say, 
it will, in reality, be cheaper in the end. 
Another criticism I have to meet is, that 
the establishment of: these Boards will 
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multiply a whole lot of local officials. 
But we have clerks of the peace and 
surveyors, and I apprehend that, as you 
insist on the clerks to the Boards of 
Guardians being also clerks to the as- 
sessment committees, you will also insist 
on the clerk of the peace being clerk to 
the new Board, while, with regard to 
the county surveyor, he would, as a rule, 
be found quite competent to perform all 
the engineering work the Board might 
require. Well, Sir, I now come to a 
more serious objection, and that is, that 
the County Boards would greatly inter- 
fere with the action and independence 
of the small local authorities. I think it 
was the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Hibbert), who said, during 
the debate of last night on the Valua- 
tion Bill, that there are not only some 
authorities who wish for local self- 
government, but others who are for no 
government at all, and who cannot be 
induced to do the work imposed upon 
them, except under great pressure. I 
am sorry to say that I believe there are 
such bodies, and I do not hesitate to 
assert that I should like to put a very 
considerable amount of wholesome pres- 
sure upon them. And, Sir, I believe 
that a pressure of this sort could be 
better administered by a County Board 
than by my right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board. 
I think that if a certain number of re- 
fractory Bodies were to receive just a 
letter or two from the County Board they 
would be induced to mend their ways 
very rapidly. On the other hand, I be- 
lieve that County Boards would really 
have the effect of delivering us from a 
certain amount of centraltyranny. There 
is an amount of central interference with 
local administration that must be stopped, 
and if a local authority like the County 
Board suggested by my Resolution were 
to enfore its authority, backed by its re- 
presentative character, a vast amount of 
good would be done in this direction. 
There would, doubtless, be a good many 
difficulties to encounter in the formation 
and working of these County Boards ; 
and with the permission of the House, I 
will refer to one or two of them. Ad- 
mitting all these difficulties, what I con- 
tend is that they would be considerably 
increased by delay. The House has 


been told that new areas are constantly 
being created throughout the country 
every year, and if you say that those 
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complications of areas must all be ar- 
ranged before you can have County 
Boards, and if nothing is to be done till 
then, I think it will be a very long time 
before you will be able to establish them. 
If, however, you do get County Boards 
established, there can be no doubt that 
they will be a great assistance to my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board in carrying out 
the reforms in contemplation under the 
Poor Law Amendment Act of last year. 
I consider that the formation of a com- 
petent county authority will help, and 
certainly will not hinder, the arrange- 
ment of those matters. But, I have 
been asked—‘“‘ How are you going to pro- 
vide for the case of municipal boroughs 
with representatives at the Boards of 
Guardians?’ Well, if they have muni- 
cipal institutions and in no way contri- 
bute towards the county rate,’ the 
borough Guardians will retire when the 
voting comes on for the members of the 
County Board, in the same way as the 
Guardians who represent localities that 
are blessed with local government, now 
take no part in sanitary questions at the 
Board. Where there are in a Union 
two or three parishes that do not belong 
to the county, the Guardians of those 
two or three parishes might be em- 
powered to go over to the next Union 
of their own county, and vote for the 
representatives they wish to send to the 
County Boards. Beyond all this, it is 
said that the Board will be too large for 
general work ; but I believe it is the case 
that the quarter sessions do the greater 
portion of their work entirely by means 
of committees, and I do not see any 
reason why that course should not be 
adopted in the case of the County Boards, 
and should they require to hear appeals 
against assessments, there is also no 
reason why a committee should not sit 
in the different parts of the county 
whence those appeals originate. There 
are many other matters of detail into 
which I will not trouble the House by 
entering. I have to thank the House 
most cordially for the kind atteption with 
which it has listened to my very lengthy, 
and, I am afraid, very dreary story. 
I am sorry that I have made it so very 
long; but the fact is that the subject is 
so complex and so important, that I felt 
I was justified in detaining the House 
and inflicting this speech upon it. I 
shall, no doubt, be asked by hon. Gen- 
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tlemen on both sides of the House what 
I am going to do with regard to this 
Resolution? I received a little slip this 
morning, signed by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Kent (Sir William 
Hart-Dyke) and on that paper it was 
stated that a division would certainly 
take place upon my Motion; but whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government are 
going to support the Motion and divide 
with me, or whether they are going to 
oppose it, was not stated. I have the 
greatest possible respect for, and confi- 
dence in, the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and I am sure, from his extensive 
knowledge of county business, and also 
from his sound and statesmanlike views 
on the subject of local taxation, that if 
the question were left for him to decide, 
he would be with me and vote in favour 
of my Motion. But, Sir, I think it a 
great misfortune that my right hon. 
Friend is not where I should like to see 
him—in the Cabinet. In my opinion, 
the President of the Local Government 
Board is gradually becoming invested 
with the portfolio of ‘‘Minister of the 
Interior,’”’ while the head of the Home 
Office is becoming more and more the 
‘Minister of Justice.” I think that some 
very good measures of my right hon. 
Friend have been pushed aside in order 
that others should be passed in this 
House, which I regard as of less impor- 
tance. I assure the House that this is 
no Party question. It has not been 
made a Party question, and I trust it 
never willbe. If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to oppose this Motion, and 
if they tell the House that they will not 
accept it in any form or shape—if they 
say it is no part of their scheme of local 
government, and if they will not have 
any head or centre except the ‘‘head 
centre” in London, then I shall have 
been appealing to them in vain. But if, 
on the contrary, they assent to the prin- 
ciple of the Motion, and tell us that in 
due time they will be prepared to carry 
out my views, then I trust they will ac- 
cept my Resolution. I say that this 
proposal ought to be the foundation of 
any further measure of reform of local 
taxation. Perhaps my right hon. Friend 
will say that it ought to be the coping 
stone of his building—the capital of his 
column; but in whatever light he may 
regard it, I shall be quite ready to leave 
it in the hands of the Government; and 
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especially in those of my right hon, 
Friend at the head of the Local Govern. 
ment Board. I consider that this Reso. 
lution is so just and reasonable that it 
will be sure, if carried, to strengthen 
the hands of my right hon. Friend, and 
it will further be a useful reminder of 
his promises. We had only one fault to 
find with the hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes), 
who led us so well and so nobly on this 
subject when we were in Opposition. 
The hon. Baronet on one occasion had a 
Resolution to the effect that the Govern- 
ment deductions from the cost of criminal 
prosecutions should cease to be mado, 
and the then Home Secretary gave a 
most ample pledge that the matter 
should not only receive consideration, 
but that the deductions should be put 
an end to. In a fit of kindness and 
generosity my hon. Friend withdrew his 
Resolution, and the consequence is that 
we still have those deductions. I hope 
that I shall not be placed in a similar 
position on this occasion and asked to 
withdraw the Motion, for I shall as- 
suredly decline. I consider that a 
county authority in the shape of a re- 
presentative Board is a great necessity, 
that it is imperatively required, and, 
what is more, I hold that it is inevitable. 
I desire to make the local government 
of the country rather more of a reality 
and less of a sham than it is at present, 
and therefore I respectfully ask the 
House to affirm this Resolution, and to 
place it upon its records, not I hope by 
a division, but by acclamation. I beg, 
Sir, to move the Resolution that stands 
in my name. 

Str HARCOURT JOHNSTONE, in 
seconding the Resolution, said, he re- 
gretted he could not speak upon the 
subject with the same weight and expe- 
rience as the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down (Mr. Clare Read); but 
he could testify to the existence of a 
strong feeling out-of-doors in favour of 
the proposal. If it had not been for the 
independent action of many tenant-far- 
mers of this country we should never 
have, what he hoped we should soon 
have, a good representative system of 
county government. In 1866, when the 
Highway Act was not so thoroughly 
understood as it was at present, he recol- 
lected that the efforts of the magistrates 
to carry it out in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire raised a ‘storm of indignation 
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such as he never before remembered in 
his life. Among other things he was 
told that no one’s life would be safe; 
and what was more terrible, that every 
fox in the country would be destroyed. 
All that had subsided, however, and 
the tenant-farmers now co-operated with 
the magistrates in carrying out the 
provisions of the measure. With re- 
gard to representation of farmers and 
others on County Boards, it was not a 
question in any way of attempting to 
secure social equality, although for many 
years there had been a sense of injustice 
on the part of the ratepayers, but their 
consciousness of importance had now 
been developed to such an extent that 


they were convinced that it would be no 


longer possible for any Government to 
withhold what was their due. He agreed 
with what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk, as to the 
small proportion of the county expen- 
diture which was optional. In his 
own part of the county, out of £28,000 
annual expenditure, only £3,000 was 
optional; the expenditure of the rest 
was absolutely obligatory. He had sat 
with tenant-farmers on every possible 
Board that could exist, and he could say 
that he had been struck by their great 
anxiety to discharge their duty, by their 
intelligence, and their shrewdness. They 
were able to hold their own with the 
magistrates as Poor Law Guardians. 
He would like to point out certain im- 
provements which might be brought 
about in our present system of Union 
administration. He had always re- 
gretted that magistrates did not take 
that active part in the administration of 
the Poor Law which their position and 
responsibilities entailed upon them. The 
fact that they were ex officio Guardians 
seemed to make them think they might 
attend or not as they liked. When the 
Highway Act was carried into operation 
in South Wales the magistrates elected 
a certain number whose duty it would be 
to take the labouring oar in their own 
districts. He did not say that the 
magistrates were guilty of extravagance. 
On the contrary, his experience was that 
they were rather apt to be penurious; 
but some change in the present systema 
was absolutely required. He would 
insist, if he had the power, that the 
magistrates should elect so many of 
their number to serve on the commit- 
tees of the Union. So far as Boards 
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of Guardians were goncerned, there 
was no ground of complaint as to te- 
nant-farmers. Even when mixed up 
with the Guardians elected by the bo- 
roughs they did their work remark- 
ably well. The greatest blot of the 
Union administratign, however, was 
in the working of the assessment com- 
mittees. As a rule, assessment com- 
mittees were composed of tenant-far- 
mers. They were not strong enough 
for the job, and they met with diffi- 
culties arising from, the underletting of 
the land on account of the game. Land 
which ought to be let at 30s. was fre- 
quently let at 15s. an acre because of 
the ground game.. The consequence 
was that some tenants did not pay their 
proper proportion of the rates, and 
what they wanted in the country was an 
assessment on the real value. When 
an appeal was taken it was not taken to 
a representative body. There was a 
feeling of jealousy between the two 
bodies; and if the decision of the assess- 
ment committee was reversed, it was 
said, of course, the county gentlemen 
were determined to upset it. There 
should be a more direct representation 
of owners and occupiers in the Union 
administration ; and such a measure, he 
believed, would be received with great 
favour by all the assessing bodies in the 
country. Again, if hon. Members looked 
at the sanitary laws, and at the various 
committees the formation of which those 
laws had necessitated, they would find 
that although the Unions were equally 
deficient in the constitution of these 
committees, as they were in the other 
case, yet, as a rule, those committees 
worked well—for this reason, the lia- 
bility to pay for sanitary improvements 
was imposed by the occupiers, and, of 
course, discharged by the owners, who 
therefore ought to be directly represented. 
In all these matters what it was desirable 
secure was an adequate and proper re- 
presentation both of owners and occu- 
piers; and he earnestly trusted that the 
blots which the present system presented 
would be removed in any new system of 
county administration. He confessed 
he did not think that in an economical 
point of view anything would be gained 
by the change. He had sat for the 
last 20 years on the county committees, 
and his experience was that if there had 
been what seemed to be jobs occasion- 
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yet if the ratepayers were to go into an 
analysis of the various items of outlay, 
they would find that the money had 
been wisely and judiciously expended. 
What was it that had hindered the for- 
mation of County Boards up to the pre- 
senttime? A majority of hon. Members 
on the opposite side of the House ap- 
peared to be perfectly prepared for such 
a change as had been indicated ; and, if 
that were the case, surely there must be 
some undefined dread and jealousy on 
the part of the Government in this matter 
of admitting a new element into the 
central administration of county manage- 
ment. In his own county there were 
£8,000,000 of floating capital invested 
in the cultivation of land, and yet the 
tenant-farmers were not associated, ex- 
cept on Boards of Guardians, with the 
financial administration of that county. 
It might happen that those who might be 
imported into their county organizations 
might not be always able to express 
themselves with the same facility as 
others, owing to their want of cultivation 
and education ; but he had always found 
that, however rough or peculiar their 
language might be, they had endea- 
voured to do their duty at Boards of 
Guardians to those to whom they were 
responsible. The persons to whom he 
referred might be accused of prejudice 
and of narrowness; but he maintained 
that if that were a true description of 
them, the prejudice and the narrowness 
had been nurtured entirely by the ex- 
clusiveness of the system which had 
hitherto existed. It would be a wise 
and conservative measure to admit the 
occupiers into the county administration, 
just as in the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society they welcomed the 
assistance of these men. He did not see 
why they should not be placed alongside 
the magnates of the quarter sessions. 
Although sitting on the Opposition side 
of the House he laid claim to some little 
Conservatism, and he said that surely it 
must be in the interests of the landed 
gentry themselves, as well as of the 
whole country, that they should re- 
organize their county institutions, not in 
a spirit of innovation, or in order to pro- 
duce useless change, but to bring about 
greater harmony and unity in the local 
administration. By widening the base 


and deepening the foundation of local 
administration, they would increase the 
stability of the social and political fabric, 
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and would strengthen the local govern- 
ment against the centralizing tendencies 
of modern days, while at the same time 
they would do an act of absolute justice, 
They would dispel existing prejudices, 
conciliate good will, and secure the co- 
operation of the most valuable class in 
our rural community. 


Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘no readjustment of local administration will 
be satisfactory or complete which does not refer 
County business, other than that relating to 
the administration of justice and the maintenance 
of order, to a Representative County Board,”— 
(Mr. Clare Read,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
must compliment his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read) upon the excellent tone and 
temper of his speech, and upon the great 
interest and value of the remarks he 
had made to the House. But before he 
proceeded to notice that speech in detail 
he would take the liberty of saying a 
few words from his own point of view 
upon the general question before the 
House. The question of County Finan- 
cial Boards occupied a very different 
position from that which it did 20 or 25 
years ago. When he first entered Par- 
liament, now, he was sorry to say, nearly 
20 years since, there was undoubtedly 
throughout the country, principally 
among tenant-farmers and among rate- 
payers, a general impression, whether 
well-founded or otherwise, that an in- 
jury, and a growing injury, was being 
done to them for want of some such 
organization as that which they desired 
to create by means of a County Financial 
Board. Parliament from time to time 
imposed burdens upon localities for the 
purpose of improvements with regard to 
the government of the country, and 
county justices were authorized by Par- 
liament to carry out those improvements, 
while the ratepayers had no voice at the 
quarter sessions. A great deal of feel- 
ing was thereby created. Since then, 
however, many Acts of Parliament had 
been passed which created new admini- 
strative bodies for carrying into effect 
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union, sanitary, and educational matters. 
A change of great importance was 
effected when the area of the Poor Law 
Union was substituted for the parochial 
area with regard to the administration 
of Poor Law relief. In 1872 Boards of 
Guardians were clothed with entirely 
new functions. They were constituted 
sanitary authorities. But, in point of 
principle, a more important step was 
taken last year, when the Legislature 
imposed functions upon them with re- 
ference to the enforcement of the Edu- 
cation Act. The function of a Guardian 
of the poor as an administrator of poor 
rates still remained extremely impor- 
tant, and as regarded expenditure it was 
probably the most important of any. 
These changes had very much prejudiced 
the question of County Financial Boards. 
With reference to the sanitary areas, he 
had stated on a former occasion that 
those areas had become stereotyped in a 
way which must be accepted to a great 
extent, if not as final; and he did not 
think that any Government or any House 
of Commons would attempt materially 
to break down those powers which, in 
this connection, had been conferred by 
successive acts of the Legislature. The 
county boundary was a thing which 
they all looked upon as sacred; and 
with respect to the parish boundaries, 
there was the greatest possible disincli- 
nation to interfere with them improperly 
or unduly. It had always seemed to 
him that they must look forward to the 
setting up of the co-ordinate jurisdiction 
of the magisterial authority over the 
county, as composed of parishes, side by 
side with an administrative authority 
composed of a combination of Unions, 
and they would have to exercise their 
functions over the ‘ Union-county ” 
area. The hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred to the reticence of the Govern- 
ment during the last three or four 
years with reference to this subject; 
but he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) had always 
held, and had stated his opinion, that 
a greal deal of useful administra- 
tion might be effected by means of a 
common fund contributed to by the 
various Unions of a county, but the 
difficulty was to fix a time when it would 
be either expedient or possible to bring 
forward any plan of that sort, and 
whether the precise limit of such area 
should be the county was another ques- 
tion. His hon. Friend (Mr. Clare Read) 
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had proposed to deal with various 


‘matters relating to the administration 


of the counties; but he (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) hoped his hon. Friend would 
do him the justice to remember that 
the Government, through him, last 
year laid upon the Table a proposal to 
establish County Road Boards with the 
view of dealing with that portion of the 
subject. His hon. Friend also alluded 
to the question of lunatics. The obliga- 
tion to provide lunatic asylums was an 
obligation imposed by law upon the 
magistrates and charged upon the county 
rates, but the maintenance of lunatics 
was a very different matter, and was 
charged upon the various Unions of the 
county. He apprehended that it would 
not be worth while to interfere with the 
subject of lunatics unless they were pre- 
pared to deal thoroughly with the whole 
question. At all events, the Pauper 
Lunatic Acts were extremely voluminous, 
and they were settled upon a principle 
entirély different from that which they 
were then discussing. The Acts pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that the in- 
earceration of the lunatics was a very 
solemn and serious act, and it was one 
which had been entrusted by many 
statutes to the visiting justices of the 
county asylums, who were by no means 
identified with the county magistrates, 
but were clothed, with special and sepa- 
rate functions. There was, as was well 
known, a great ditficulty on this subject 
of county lunatics. There were many 
classes of lunatics who did not find their 
places in the county asylums, but who 
were distributed,among the workhouses 
and elsewhere. In London, as was well 
known, this class of lunatics was under 
the control of a Board of Managers, and 
their maintenance was charged upon the 
Common Fund of the Metropolis. So to 
alter the Pauper Lunatic Acts as to 
bring the system which prevailed in the 
country into harmony with that existing 
in London, and to identify the position 
of the imbecile in those asylums with 
that of lunatics, so declared to be by 
the decision of a magistrate, would re- 
quire a very careful examination of the 
Lunacy Acts, and it could not be under- 
taken except under the most careful 
supervision of the Lord Chancellor, of 
the Commissioners of Lunacy, and of the 
Secretary of State, or other bodies en- 
trusted by law with very special func- 
tions. He should certainly be disposed 
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to say that the maintenance of the 
lunatics should be charged upon a basis 
much wider than that of the Union, 
since there could not and ought not to 
be any possibility of imposture, and 
since upon every ground it would be 
most desirable that the administration 
for this particular class of people should 
be in the hands of a small number of 
county authorities rather than of the 
Unions who were now obliged to main- 
tain them. Among other advantages 
would be this — that the repayment 
which was made by the Government 
in aid of the maintenance of these 
lunatics would be made to 50 or 60 
bodies rather than to the 600 bodies as 
now. According to the last account they 
had of all the charges upon the county 
rate, it would appear that the whole of 
the sums levied by the county magis- 
trates, setting aside the amount for the 
police, amounted to something over 
£2,000,000 a-year, or, striking out from 
that the cost of prisons and the repay- 
ment of debt, which was a financial 
operation which did not require any 
special management, there was not much 
more than £1,000,000 remaining to be 
expended by the county magistrates, 
representing little more than a 2}d. 
rate. The items of expenditure, how- 
ever, now defrayed by the magistrates, 
except the two last ones to which he 
had alluded, were of an unimportant 
character. There were other functions 
which certainly might very well be dis- 
charged by a County Board, but which 
did not yet exist; but he must ask 
the House to do him the justice to 
remember that in passing the Pollu- 
tion of Rivers Bill through the House 
he had always reserved to himself 
the right to re-open the question as 
to the administration of that Act of 
Parliament when the proper time ar- 
rived for putting that administration 
into more vigorous operation. He must 
say that so far as the rivers lay within 
the county boundaries such bodies as had 
been suggested would be very proper 
authorities to put the law into operation, 
and the proposal of the hon. Member, 
if adopted, would save the smaller local 
authorities a good deal of disagreeable 
labour. He did not, however, say that 


such a provision would deal with the more 
difficult and important cases of those 
large rivers which ran through several 
counties, and which would require the 
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management of a Conservancy Board, 
and he had always contemplated that 
some measure for facilitating the setting 
up of Conservancy Boards bp a large 
scale might hereafter be found necessary. 
He had frequently alluded to the re- 
markable success which had attended 
an Act of Parliament introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Goschen), under which a portion of the 
cost of the in-door maintenance of the 
poor in the metropolis was charged 
upon a wider area than the Union. 
He was disposed to agree with his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Clare Read) in his 
views that under the Sanitary Act of 
1872 it would have been a preferable 
plan to have made the medical officer of 
health a county rather than a Union 
officer. The inspector of nuisances was 
the proper agent for dealing with local 
nuisances, and it always seemed to him 
that the function of reporting upon 
disease in a large area should be as- 
signed to a man who devoted his whole 
time to the work, and would take into 
consideration a wider view of all the 
circumstances with which he had to deal. 
Therefore, there being only this very 
limited function of County Board ma- 
nagement to be disposed of, and the 
Government having proposed last year 
in their Highway Bill to assign that 
function to a Representative Body, he 
felt that no charge of neglecting this 
subject could be laid against the Go- 
vernment. He had rather been led to 
infer from the observations which had 
fallen from hon. Members opposite that 
they desired something much wider, 
much larger, and more extensive than 
the moderate and reasonable plan which 
had been shadowed forth by his hon. 
Friend. The hon. Members for Bedford 
(Mr. Whitbread) and Liverpool (Mr. 
Rathbone) had frequently alluded to the 
great mass of debt which had been in- 
curred by the local authorities, but the 
greater part of that debt was chargeable 
upon town, and not upon county rates; 
and if it were desired that the County 
Boards should, in future, take in charge 
the municipal as well as the county ad- 
ministration, that was an idea with 
which he could have no sympathy. 
Again, a favourite expression had come 
into vogue among hon. Members oppo- 
site, and that was the ‘‘ municipalities 
of the counties.” He thought he had 
shown them that they at present had 
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those municipalities—that was to say, 
bodies having administrative functions 
in Union areas — exercising authority 
over ratepayers in those areas exactly 
analogous to that of municipal autho- 
rities. If there were to be larger 
bodies representing the county, that 
might set up a sort of Home Rule for 
counties. His hon. Friend the Member 
for South Norfolk had referred to the 
system of local government which pre- 
vailed in France, and had referred to 
the préfets and to the departments. 
There was no country in the world more 
highly centralized than France. It was 
quite true there was some administra- 
tive machinery in the several Dopart- 
ments; but, taking into account the 
vast difference in the area of the two 
countries, and the difference between 
the habits of the people of France and 
of England, his belief was that the 
latter was too small for a system of 
departments, and that a system of 
Home Rule in counties would be 
extremely unpopular with the people. 
But his hon. Friend also said that 
when we had these County Boards we 
might begin to decentralize and as- 
sign to them work now done by the 
various Departments of the Government. 
For himself, he could say he should be 
most happy to decentralize, and so to 
relieve his overburdened Department of 
the large mass of work which was con- 
tinually growing upon them, and entail- 
ing more labour than they could supply. 
He should certainly take every oppor- 
tunity of furthering so good a cause as 
decentralization. He must, however, can- 
didly tell his hon. Friend and the House 
that there would always be great pres- 
sure from without to increase the cen- 
tralizing power of the Government. Let 
him for a moment illustrate that by 
what occurred some two or three years 
ago, when the Act for the Prevention of 
the Adulteration of Food and Drink 
passed. That was a measure with 
which he himself and his hon. Friend 
had been associated, and he might say 
in passing that it was working extremely 
well. Extreme pressure was brought 
to bear upon him (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
from both sides of the House in order 
to induce him to insert in the Bill a pro- 
vision that the Chemical department of 
the Inland Revenue should act as a Su- 
preme Court of Appeal from all the 
analysts in the country; and that pres- 
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sure was so urgent that he was re- 
luctantly induced to put that provision 
in the Bill. On the whole, he could not 
say that it had worked badly, although 
he did not altogether approve the 
a upon which the proposal was 

ased ; but he only mentioned it to show 
the feeling in favour of a central autho- 
rity which always displayed itself in the 
House, and undoubtedly found favour 
there. Speaking on the general ques- 
tion, he was bound to express his obli- 
gation to his hon. Friend the Member 
for South Norfolk for the appreciation 
he had shown of the action taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government since they 
came into power. His hon. Friend most 
candidly acknowledged that the Govern- 
ment had neither set aside nor neglected 
the subjects in which he was himself so 
much interested, and he admitted fur- 
ther, with satisfaction, that many mea- 
sures calculated to further his views 
had, through his (Mr. Sclater-Booth’s) 
agency, been introduced into the House 
on the part of the present Government, 
and had passed into law. His hon. 
Friend had also expressed approval of 
the scheme of the subventions granted 
by the Government in aid of local rates, 
which it was his (Mr. Sclater-Booth’s) 
first duty to propose, and admitted it 
was one of benefit to the country. In 
some quarters it was thought at the time 
that the Government was in too great a 
hurry to apply the surplus at its dis- 
posal in this particular way. His own 
view, on the other hand, was that the 
course taken was in perfect accord with 
the feeling and the position of the country 
at that particular time. It was a respon- 
sibility which few Governments, perhaps, 
would have undertaken ; but he thought 
experience would show the wisdom of 
the Government in taking and appro- 
priating as they did the surplus which 
was then at their disposal. He admitted 
that in the time of King Alfred there 
was, perhaps, a more pure system of 
local government than had prevailed 
since ; but he thought that, comparing 
the condition of the general body of the 
people now with what it was then, the 
balance of advantage could not be said 
to be all on one side. He would 
not follow his hon. Friend into the 
details of the plan before the House. 
His hon. Friend had stated his sub- 
ject with so much moderation and 
consideration for the time and free- 
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dom of action of the Government, that 
he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) felt he had very 
little to say in reply to the particular 
Motion with which his hon. Friend con- 
cluded. There was, of course, always 
some disadvantage in Parliament laying 
down abstract Resolutions, and in placing 
on the Journals of the House a Vote 
which might be brought up year after 
year, and thrown in the face of any Go- 
vernment in spite of the inconvenience 
which it would cause them. His hon. 
Friend, however, had interpreted the 
Resolution with so much consideration 


for the position of the Government and} 


for himself (Mr. Sclater-Booth) — for 
which he begged to offer his hearty 
thanks—that he felt he should be doing 
an ungracious act if he were to ask him 
to withdraw his Resolution. In the 
course of his speech his hon. Friend had 
referred to some observations which fell 
from him (Mr. Sclater-Booth) in the 
early part of the present Session. The 
use of the word ‘‘complete” in the 
Resolution imported into it an idea he 
had shadowed forth on that occasion. 
He said that this question could not be 
dealt with in one comprehensive mea- 
sure. The Government had given what 
time it could to measures of this kind. 
He had stated, and he would now re- 
peat, that he did not think it was his 
duty to lay down propositions, or to 
sketch out plans of reform which he 
had not the means of putting into 
shape or of bringing before the House 
in a practical way. He could show 
that every one of the Acts which 
had been passed under his guidance, 
affecting local administration, fitted in 
with a larger plan of dealing with 
local areas upon a more comprehensive 
footing. He should be most glad as 
time went on—if he was permitted to 
do so—to give effect to those views. He 
was so little at variance with his hon. 
Friend, both as regarded the principal 
suggestions he had made, and as re- 
garded the language of the Resolution, 
that he must again say he felt he could 
not ask him to withdraw his Motion. 
As he understood his hon. Friend, how- 
ever, he had no wish to press the Go- 
vernment immediately to embody the 
spirit of his Resolution in a Bill; nor 
did he wish the Government at once to 
sketch out a plan of the reforms which 
would be necessary in order to meet his 
views. He would only say, therefore, 


Mr. Sclater-Booth 


{COMMONS} 
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that the Government would not be un- 
mindful of what had been set forth, and 
that, as far as the present moment was 
concerned, they were willing to agree 
to the Motion which had been brought 
forward. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he had 
listened most attentively to the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth), but he had failed 
to hear anything satisfactory as to what 
sort of County Board would be estab- 
lished, and when. What was to be the 
constitution of the new Board, and what 
were to be its functions ? That was really 
the point they had now toconsider. The 
right hon. Gentleman had gone so far as 
to call the proposal before the House a 
moderate proposal, and he had expressed 
his agreement with nearly all the points 
which the hon. Member for South Nor- 
folk (Mr. Clare Read) had brought for- 
ward. If the Government would go so 
far as that, they certainly would not 
find in him (Mr. Whitbread) one to 
complain that they had brought in an 
incomplete measure. Now, since the 
speech of the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk, and the reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Sclater-Booth), this 
question might be said to have taken an 
entirely new starting-point. The old 
idea of a County Board was dead 
from that night. This question used to 
be raised at a time when the expenditure 
in the counties for public purposes was, 
with the exception of poor relief, mainly 
in the hands of the justices at quarter ses- 
sions. It had a meaning then, and was 
capable of easy interpretation. The 
notion, then, was to find some means of 
electing a few men to act with the jus- 
tices, so as to save the principle that 
there should be no taxation without -re- 
presentation ; and although these men, 
when they were elected, would find that 
nearly the whole of the county expendi- 
ture was expenditure which they could 
not possibly control, and the margin 
where any saving could be effected was 
very small ; yet their appointment would 
satisfy the ratepayers, and take away 
a source of discontent which had some 
foundation. Whilst admitting the prin- 
ciple, he (Mr. Whitbread) had always 
looked upon a County Board of this kind 
as a theoretical rather than a practical 
matter, and had sometimes regretted 
that it was dragged in between Parlia- 
ment and other more.important mea- 
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sures affecting local government. What- 
ever force there might have been in the 
demand for a County Board limited to 
the transaction of county business other 
than the administration of justice and 
the maintenance of order, that force had 
certainly not been increased by recent 
legislation, and even bade fair to be 
further diminished. The increase in 
Treasury grants for police, the prisons 
taken over by the central authority, 
rendered it hardly too much to say that 
by the time such a County Board could 
be brought into existence the work 
which it was to perform would have 
been entrusted to other hands. But, 
whilst the matters over which the county 
justices had control, other than the ad- 
ministration of justice and preservation 
of order, had been rapidly encroached 
upon by the central government, Parlia- 
ment had created new authorities for 
special purposes of local government, 
and had now established those authori- 
ties—namely, the sanitary authorities— 
in every part of the land. They were 
authorities endowed with vast powers 
of taxation. They had committed to 
their charge various and most important 
duties. Their expenditure, unlike that of 
the county justices, was for the most 
part, governed only by their judgment 
and discretion, and was not marked out 
for them by legislation. For many 
purposes those authorities each in their 
separate areas could act singly and well. 
For other purposes it would tend often 
to economy and efficiency that a combi- 
nation for special purposes should take 
place between two or more of them—for 
example, in the case of works for sewer- 
age, drainage, or water supply. For 
all purposes it would be desirable that 
representatives from those primary areas 
of local government should have the op- 
portunity of meeting together for con- 
sultation and mutual information at one 
Board. It was clear, then, that Par- 
liament could not now be asked to esta- 
blish a county representative Board to 
deal with the fragments which had been 
left to quarter sessions, and at the same 
time to give this Board no relations with 
those new authorities within the county 
who for nearly all the purposes of local 
government, except the administration 
of justice and the maintenance of order, 
were the real powers—the powers who 
could tax, expend, and administer. If, 
however, the new County Board was to 


{Maron 9, 1877} 
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be placed in relation with the local sani- 
tary authorities, as well as with the 
county justices, we were brought face 
to face at once with the question of the 
areas of local government. The county 
proper to which the jurisdiction of the 
justices was confined was not the same 
thing, or nearly the same thing, as the 
union county, over which the sanitary 
‘authorities bore sway, and in some cases 
they differed widely. Without going 
further into detail, it seemed that this 
necessity of bringing the boundary of 
the union county to agree with the 
boundary of the county proper must 
alone open up the question of the areas 
of local government; and he (Mr. Whit- 
bread) confessed that one of the strongest 
motives he had for supporting the Motion 
was that he was firmly convinced that 
whoever now took up the formation of a 
County Board would be met with this 
question of the complicated and overlap- 
ping areasof local government, and would 
have to go deeper down and start by 
simplifying his areas before he could 
construct his County Board. The com- 
plication of the areas gave occasion for 
the multiplicity of authorities; and if the 
effort to create a County Board necessi- 
tated the rectification of areas, they 
would have advanced a long way to- 
wards that goal which many desired to 
reach—a goal which must undoubtedly 
be reached by stages, and not at one 
bound, when for all purposes of local 
government, as far as might be possible, 
they would have but one area, one autho- 
rity, one election, one budget of annual 
receipt and expenditure, one rate, and 
one debt. Until they had made some 
approximation to that state of things it 
would be impossible to convey to the 
ratepayer a clear perception of the 
state of affairs of the locality in which 
he lived, or to enable him to make his 
voice heard with due effect in their 
management. Then there was a larger 
subject connected with local debt, upon 
which he preferred to rest his case 
for urgency in the matter, and he 
could prove it from Returns which 
had been already presented to the 
House. There was, it was true, 
some difficulty of getting at a correct 
idea from these Returns, because many 
of them were in arrear, and few were 
calculated to the same period of the 
year, yet there was a possibility of 
getting a notion of the existence of a 
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startling state of things. But, taking 
the whole of England and Wales, and 
including the metropolis, he would state 
the result of a comparison between value 
and indebtedness between 1871 and 
1875. In the first-named year, the 
rateable value, excluding items rather 
belonging to property than to rates, 
such, for example, as harbour works, 
tolls, and so on, was £107,000,000, and 
in 1874-5, £120,000,000, or an increase 
of 12 per cent. That increase, however, 
was not so much an increase of value as 
of valuation, and it was in great mea- 
sure accounted for by the fact that 
the valuations had been screwed up. 
The outstanding local debt in 1870-1 
was £38,000,000; and in 1874-5 it had 
risen to £64,000,000, or an increase of 
69 per cent; but, as some necessary re- 
ductions must be made for amounts in- 
cluded in the Return for the latter year 
which did not appear in the former 
year, he calculated that the net in- 
crease had not been less than 53 per 
cent. If they turned to the urban dis- 
tricts, they would find a more startling 
state of things. The rateable value of 
urban districts, exclusive of London, be- 
tween 1871 and 1875, increased 10 per 
cent; but the rates in the same period in- 
creased 103 per cent, and the charge for 
debts no less than 165 per cent. These 
figures, he thought, showed what he had 
called a startling state of things, and 
should not be treated in the light and 
airy manner which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite had adopted. In July 
of last year his right hon. Friend oppo- 
site, comparing the local debt with the 
National Debt, said that the Public Debt 
was, in round numbers, £750,000,000, or 
a ratio of 10 to 1 as compared with the 
annual revenue of the country, while 
the local debt charged on the rates was 
£60,000,000, or only 3 to 1 as compared 
with the amount of the rates. But this 
involved fallacies, for his right hon. 
Friend, in estimating the income from 
the rates, lumped together the urban 
and the rural districts, whereas the debt 
was almost entirely saddled on the urban 
districts. The comparison should have 
been made between the debt and the 
value upon which it was saddled, and, 
roughly speaking, while the charge of 
the National Debt, as compared with 
the national income, was less than as 
80 to 75, that of the local debt, as com- 
pared with the rates, was as 40 to 75. 


Mr. Whitbread 


{COMMONS} 
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In fact, while the National Debt was 
stationary or diminishing, the local debt 
was increasing with giant strides. He 
might be told that it was being paid off. 
Mr. Soxtater-Boorn: Hear, hear!] 

es; but it was being put on more 
heavily with another hand. It was 
quite true that a great deal of the local 
debt was incurred for useful, permanent, 
and remunerative public works, espe- 
cially in and around large towns, and he 
had no great fear of this species of in- 
creasing burden. What he did fear, how- 
ever, was the debt now being created in 
the smaller districts. In large towns the 
works were undertaken under the super- 
vision of competent engineers, carried 
out with every regard to economy, and 
on the most approved scientific principles ; 
but those in small rural districts were 
sometimes undertaken without any such 
precautions, without concert, and often 
completed at a cost greatly in excess of 
their value. That was especially the 
case among small rural authorities who 
were in the habit of undertaking works, 
which could be carried out as cheaply 
again by two or more uniting. They 
had not hitherto borrowed very largely, 
but they had not long possessed these 
powers. Villages were not now con- 
tent with the water supply of their 
ancestors, or with their systems of 
drainage. The probability was that 
these authorities for one object and 
another would begin before long to 
spend very largely. County Boards 
were wanted to be a link in the chain, 
but it was not county finances, but 
Union finances, and sanitary finances, 
where they would find the difficulty to 
be faced in the future. It was necessary 
to provide some proper machinery for 
regulating these charges, and he con- 
sidered that the present time was most 
opportune for taking some step of that 
kind. Many domestic questions were 
arising, and the longer some remedy 
was delayed the greater would be the 
difficulty of adjusting the charges. He 
did not deny that during the life of the 
generation which was now passing away 
there had been necessity for some cen- 
tralization, in order to get the new ideas 
of public provision for the health and 
comfort of the people carried into effect. 
Thirty years ago those were the ideas 
of a few thoughtful men, but their words 
found an echo in Parliament, and their 
teaching had been accepted, and had 
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taken deep root in the country. It was 
now time to reverse the process, and to 
take power from the centre and give 
it to the locality. A good deal had 
been said respecting the dignity of local 
government, but he did not see how that 
dignity could be maintained by simply 
creating a local Board with a high- 
sounding title. The only way to give 
dignity was to provide additional work, 
and grant means of executing it. There 
was plenty of work to do, and plenty of 
men willing to do it; it remained only 
for Parliament to mark out and allot 
the task. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, he quite 
agreed with the last speaker that plenty 
of work was necessary, and there cer- 
tainly would be plenty of work found 
for this body. There would naturally 
be an accretion round it of all those 
subjects which at present were imper- 
fectly administered by the local Bodies, 
and in that respect it would be found a 
most valuable addition to the system of 
government by planting itself between 
these smaller Bodies and the influence 
of the central Board. He therefore 
thought it most desirable that a good 
understanding should be established 
between those Bodies and the Board. 
The hon. Gentieman had said that the 
question used not to be a practical one. 
No doubt, it was not, in the days of the 
first agitation on the subject, for that 
agitation had its origin in ignorance. 
The local taxpayer was only aware that 
for some reason or other the burden he 
had to bear was too heavy for his 
powers, and, further, that it increased 
year by year. He was 


“ An infant crying for the light, 
And only in the language of a cry.” 


It was not until the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Devon (Sir Massey 
Lopes) had succeeded in eliciting figures 
which enlightened him, that he under- 
stood how little it would avail him to 
have such a Board as it was now in- 
tended to constitute if 80 per cent of 
the revenue was administered under 
statutory and Ministerial direction. It 
appeared that instead of there being any 
conflict of opinion between the two 
sides of the House on this question, on 
the other hand, now that they had found 
a subject upon which they could agree, 
their ‘‘ unanimity was wonderful.” Not 
only could they concur that it was de- 
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sirable to constitute ‘a Board, but that 
the time was particularly opportune for 
doing so, and that the difficulties which 
might have existed were being smoothed 
away. In 1872 the position of this 
question was by no means encouraging, 
and the country might now well congra- 
tulate itself upon the change of Govern- 
ment which took place in the spring of 
1874. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen) said, in 1872, that the first 
thing which he would introduce would 
be the representative principle,wherever 
it did not already exist, and therefore 
he would be beginning where they were 
now, omitting all the intermediate bene- 
fits which the country had received. The 
representative system was the Alpha and 
Omega of what that right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed. The scheme of his right 
hon. Friend behind him bore a strong 
resemblance to the scheme of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of London; but the difference be- 
tween the scheme now submitted and 
that of the right hon. Gentleman was 
that he proposed, if it were possible, to 
galvanize the parish into vitality, ig- 
noring the Union, which was a more im- 
portant unit of local self-government. 
The course, however, of recent legisla- 
tion by the Government had smoothed 
the way to the measure indicated by his 
hon. Friend, to which he understood 
that the Government was now ready to 
agree. There was the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act of last Session, which removed 
the objection that the Unions often over- 
lapped the boundaries of the counties. 
Then the Prisons Bill would remove 
another difficulty, and, while relieving 
magistrates of duties that were of a na- 
tional, rather than of a local, character, 
it would make it easier to distinguish 
between what was local and what Im- 
perial—what should be entrusted to the 
magistrates, and what to the representa- 
tive Boards. Then there had been large 
sanitary and educational powers con- 
fided to the Boards of Guardians. He 
did not see any tendency to extravagant 
expenditure on the part of rural sani- 
tary authorities; on the contrary, it 
often required the pressure of the ex 
officio element to induce them to do any- 
thing at all. The concentration of cer- 


Resolution. 


tain elementary duties in County Boards 
would be far preferable to the chaos of 





jurisdictions and authorities now exist- 
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ing, and the infusion of the elective ele- 
ment would allow such Boards to act 
with a confidence rarely manifested by 
a body of nominees. A place in such an 
assembly would be valued be valued by 
young men of ability and ambition, and 
the assembly would be able to show a 
bolder front to the Local Government 
Board than Boards of Guardians and 
the present sanitary authorities could 
show. They had on his side of the 
House often been taunted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of London with the reckless way in 
which they accepted measures of cen- 
tralization, and the Local Taxation Com- 
mittee seemed to be greatly dreaded by 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but the fact 
was, that while they did not deprecate 
centralization when it was accompanied 
by other advantages, they could not help 
welcoming the opportunity of obtaining 
a good provincial authority composed of 
the right sort of men. His hon. Friend 
near him (Mr. Clare Read) would gain 
credit not for renewing what was for- 
merly an unpractical proposal, but for 
originating at the proper time a measure 
which contained the germs of great 
future usefulness, and which would be- 
fore long be adopted by the House. 

Mr. WHITWELL congratulated the 
House and his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Clare Read) on the course which had 
been taken by the Government. There 
was one thing which it was necessary to 
keep in mind—the importance of keep- 
ing the administration of justice sepa- 
rate from local government; but the po- 
sition of the House in relation to the 
whole subject was altered by the accept- 
ance on the part of the Government of 
both the speech and the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for Norfolk. They 
wanted a great county administration, 
which would be very different from the 
present one by magistrates. Very large 
duties had in recent years been thrown 
upon the Boards of Guardians and on 
the Unions, and they would require con- 
siderable assistance, if those duties were 
to be carried out properly. Then, again, 
there was the question of water supply, 
and how best to store the rains of winter 
for summer use. It was a matter of po- 


litical economy to preserve water not 
only for their manufacturing establish- 
ments and for farm lands, but for do- 
mestic use ; and these were matters for 
County Boards to deal with. He might 


Ur. J. R. Yorke 


{COMMONS} 


ject. 
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also refer to the Valuation Bill of last 
night, which, if carried into law, would 
in its operation be greatly facilitated by 
these Boards. The assessment commit- 
tees had been very useful, but what they 
wanted were persons on them who had 
greater local knowledge, as there was 
great difficulty in properly assessing 
lands which were occupied by their 
owners. The time had come, in his 
opinion, when the expenditure of moneys 
in the counties should be controlled by 
those who were elected, and he would 
prefer that the whole of the Boards 
should be elected rather than have offi- 
cial members upon them. 

Mr. PAGET regretted that that ab- 
stract Resolution had been so readily 
assented to by the Government—first, 
because he was not very fond of abstract 
Resolutions in general, and next, because 
by so quickly accepting that one in par- 
ticular the Government had taken the 
heart out of that debate, which might 
otherwise have been, as from the great 
importance of the subject it well deserved 
to be, a full and complete discussion. 
Those empty benches spoke in eloquent 
terms, which made it impossible for them 
now to have a satisfactory or a vigorous 
debate on a matter which he deemed to 
be one of no ordinary magnitude, in- 
volving, in fact, no less a question than 
a great local Reform Bill. The hon. 
Member for Bedford seemed to think 
that the increase of the debt created by 
municipal bodies was so rapid that they 
wanted some central Board to control 
those local authorities; but it could not 
be imagined that the central Board 
which it was the object of that Resolu- 
tion to establish could have any control 
over those municipal institutions which 
were responsible for the heavy and fast- 
growing debt to which that hon. Gentle- 
man had aliuded. This abstract Reso- 
lution contained the germs of new ideas 
which might become the foundations of 
other arrangements in the counties. 


Resolution. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. PAGET, resuming, observed that 
the circumstance of the count being made 
was in itself a proof of the calmness 
which had settled down upon the sub- 
There was no thunder at the 
doors of Westminster—nothing to dis- 
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He would do what he could to strengthen 
the local authority. He regarded the 
parish as the home of local energy, and 
he would rather strengthen it than blot 
it out by Union administration. No 
doubt the Union must be a large unit of 
any complete system of local self-govern- 
ment ; but what he protested against was 
any falling down and worshipping this 
Union, as it would destroy what was far 
more essential, the unit of the parish. 
However, he felt bound to admit that he 
concurred in a great deal of what had 
been so admirably said by his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Olare Read). If there was any 
part of his statement to which he might 
take exception, it was that in which he 
spoke of the stupidity of rural authori- 
ties. His (Mr. Paget’s) experience was 
that they were not more stupid than 
their neighbours. There were many 
matters which might very properly be 
entrusted to a central body existing side 
by side with the quarter sessions. With 
regard to the suggestion that the ma- 
nagement of lunatic asylums might be 
intrusted to the proposed Board, he 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) in thinking that 
point required further consideration. 
For his part, he thought a good deal of 
legislation would be necessary before 
that could be done. Why a mixed Board 
composed of magistrates and elected 
ratepayers should not be expected to 
work perfectly well, he for one could not 
see. The Contagious Diseases Acts were 
practically worked by a mixed Board, 
and in that and some other cases of the 
kind they had evidence that there was 
nothing whatever in the bugbear which 
had been raised on this point. He was 
glad to find that the Motion, interpreted 
as it had been by the speech of the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk, was one 
which he could accept. At the same 
time, he wished to hold himself perfectly 
free as to any detail of the plan which 
the hon. Member proposed. 

Carrain NOLAN expressed his regret 
that the right hon. Baronet the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was not now in his 
place, because the question was one in 
which the people of that country took 
much interest. Two Bills dealing with 
the subject as regarded Ireland had 
been introduced last Session, one by 
himself (Captain Nolan) and the other 
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by the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt), and the one that 
was pressed to a division on its second 
reading was only rejected by a majority 
much smaller than the Government 
usually commanded—namely, 28. As 
the Ministers had accepted the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Member for South Nor- 
folk (Mr. Clare Read), he inferred that 
they were not going to exclude Ireland 
from the benefit of the proposed reform ; 
but if they included Ireland in the Bill 
which they promised to introduce, there 
would be inconsistency in the course 
they adopted last Session, and that which 
they had adopted that evening, inas- 
much as they suggested that in Ireland 
some 16 or 17 little representative 
Boards might be established in each 
county, but that there should be no re- 
presentation on the great central Board, 
which the Grand Jury might very well 
be called. It was clear, however, that 
those small Boards would be alg teen 
for various reasons against the larger 
body; but no hope had, notwithstanding, 
been held out by the Government that a 
County Board would be created in Ire- 
land on any representative or elective 
plan. The terms of the Motion were 
such as would lead many of the people 
of Ireland to hope that that country 
would be included in this, which he 
would call a small Reform Bill. The 
Representatives of Ireland would be 
very much wanting in energy and 
almost in good faith to their consti- 
tuents if they did not press this proposal 
on every occasion, and he, in those cir- 
cumstances, would like to hear from the 
Government whether that country would 
be included under the provisions of the 
Bill which would be brought in to give 
effect to the views embodied in the Re- 
solution of the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk. Although the Irish Members 
might not be satisfied with it in every 
respect, they would be hard to please if 
they did not regard it as much better 
than the system now in operation. Eng- 
land was behind every other country in 
Europe, not even excepting Russia, in 
the matter of representation exercised 
by the ratepayers as concerning local 
expenditure; but Ireland was much 
behind Englard. That was not the 
fault of the Irish Members, who were 
anxious to alter the system by which the 
sheriff selected the 23 gentlemen who 
were charged with transacting the county 
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business, a system which was literally 
created by chance, because 200 years 
ago there was no one to undertake the 
duties now proposed to be given to 
County st ut the Grand Juries. 
The cesspayers of Ireland would not, 
however, be satisfied with any measure 
that did not give them fair representa- 
tion in a central Body, where the real 
power was always to be found. 

Mr. CARPENTER-GARNIER said, 
he was glad that the Government had 
accepted the Resolution of his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Norfolk, 
and that they intended to bring in a Bill 
to carry out his views. He was in favour 
of the principle of the Resolution, but 
did not agree with all the details of his 
hon. Friend’s proposal. Thus, instead 
of the magistrates constituting one-third 
of the central Board, he thought they 
should comprise at least one-half of it. 
He also considered that if a really good 
central Board were established, there 
would be small work left for the quarter 
sessions, and it would be better then to 
hand over the police and the county 
buildings to a well-constituted County 
Board. The care of lunatics was an 
important matter connected with the 
ratepayers, and it was but right that 
they should have some voice in the 
management and maintenance of the 
asylums, and it was his opinion that 
they should be handed over to County 
Boards. Generally speaking, he was 
very much in accord with the Select Com- 
mittee of 1868—that direct representation 
in county finance was just and reasonable 
and ought to be granted. He could not 
see why county ratepayers should not 
have a voice in the expenditure of the 
rates as well as borough ratepayers, 
although he agreed with his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Clare Read) that the existing ad- 
ministration of the funds by the magis- 
trates was deserving of all praise. Since 
the establishment of Chambers of Agri- 
culture the expenditure of counties had 
been fully discussed, and it was gene- 
rally understood that very little discre- 
tion was left the magistrates in the mat- 
ter, so that there was not such a cry now 
as there was 10 years ago for County 
Boards, but still there was a strong desire 
that they should be established, and that 
the ratepayers should be represented on 
them. If the Motion had proposed 


that the Boards should be wholly elec- 
tive, he could not have supported it, 


Captain Nolan 


{COMMONS} 
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but reserving to himself the fullest 
liberty with regard to details hereafter, 
he had much pleasure in supporting the 
Motion. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the Resolution was one of a very plau- 
sible character, and had been brought 
forward in a very able speech. His 
hon. Friend the Member for South Nor- 
folk (Mr. Clare Read) had stated dis- 
tinctly his views and his opinions upon 
the question, and he had laid down 
clearly and definitely what this Board 
ought to be. He had placed it in as 
fair a point of view as anyone could 
have wished it to have been placed ; but 
he had failed, as every hon. Member 
must do in bringing forward such a 
Motion, to give any guarantee that those 
views and those opinions which he had 
enunciated would be carried out. After 
all, however, it was only a bald and 
naked proposal to do something with 
regard to establishing a County Board. 
It was, in fact, only one of those ab- 
stract Resolutions which might some- 
times have done good service in that 
House, but which it was generally a 
most unwise course to pursue, as had 
been repeatedly admitted by both front 
benches. He thanked his hon. Friend 
for the manner in which he had spoken 
of the magistrates, but whatever his 
hon. Friend might say, or had said, he 
must point out that the Resolution was 
another kick against that humble body 
which, after all that had been admitted 
by both sides of that House, had not 
done bad service to the country. He 
agreed with the premises of his right hon. 
Friend’s speech, but was at a loss to arrive 
at his conclusions. The proposal of his 
hon. Friend the Member for South Nor- 
folk had as yet met with universal as- 
sent. It was, of course, very easy to 
assent to a thing in an indefinite shape ; 
but, for his own part, he (Sir Walter 
Barttelot) liked to see what he was 
going to vote, and to be able to discuss 
fairly all the provisions which ought to 
be contained in a Resolution of this 
kind, and which he should have liked 
to have seen embodied in a Bill. His 
hon. Friend the Member for South Nor- 
folk had, as he had said, brought his 
Resolution before the House in a most 
able speech; but he had put forward 
three great defects that would arise 
should his proposal be carried out. 
His hon, Friend had said—‘“‘ Only es- 
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tablish this Board, and then we will find 
it plenty of work to do.” That, however, 
was an objectionable course to pursue, 
and in his (Sir Walter Barttelot’s) own 
humble opinion, they ought to have the 
work to do first, and then to establish 
the Board after. The hon. Member, in 
the second place, said that he would 
not deny that the working of these 
Boards would be more expensive than 
the present system, and if that be so, he 
(Sir Walter Barttelot) wanted to know 
how his hon. Friends the Member for 
South Norfolk and the Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), who 
had so long and so earnestly and rightly 
endeavoured on all occasions to put an 
impediment in the way of increasing 
local taxation, could reconcile the es- 
tablishment of County Boards, which 
would entail increased local cost, with 
their former conduct in reference to local 
taxation. His hon. Friend had admitted 
also that the magistrates had done their 
duty, even to parsimony, with a view 
to secure the best work at the least 
possible expense, and there could be no 
doubt but that the compliment was 
fully merited; but had he calculated 
what would happen when hon. Gentle- 
men opposite came into office? The 
representative Boards and the county 
magistrates would then be much like 
two cock-sparrows sitting in one bush. 
They would fight for the control of the 
county rates, till the stronger of the two 
would prevail, and the existence of two 
such Bodies would be a strong argument 
that one authority should have the ex- 
penditure of the whole of the rates. 
There were several urgent reasons why 
the House should not rush rashly into 
a Resolution of this kind, and he was 
rather surprised at the course which 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
had taken that evening in accepting its 
principle. When he met his right hon. 
Friend, whom he considered his bosom 
Friend upon this question, that morning 
he was led to believe that a very dif- 
ferent course would be pursued by the 
Government; for his right hon. Friend 
said to him—‘‘I hope somebody will 
think of the poor magistrates,” or words 
to that effect. Yet now, after showing, 
step by step, how the necessity for any 
such measure had vanished, he said, at 
the end of his speech, that he hoped at 
a convenient time the Government would 
be able to do something in the same 
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direction. The course of the Govern- 
ment must have been altered since the 
morning ; otherwise he had been brought 
down under false pretences, for he had 
received an urgent summons from the 
Government Whip on this question; 
stating—‘‘A division will certainly be 
taken, and your attendance is most 
earnestly and particularly requested.” 
Now, when action was invited in a case 
of that kind it was generally supposed 
to be against the Resolution. Such was 
the state of things in the morning, but 
a change had come over the spirit of 
the dream, and there seemed to have 
been an instance of sudden conversion 
of the Ministry. Nor would one have 
expected the right hon. Gentleman to 
take such a course after what he said 
in connection with the Highway Bill 
last year. The House would remember 
the two proposals contained in the Bill 
—one with regard to where there were 
highway districts; the other, where the 
parishes maintained the roads. In the 
latter case, the magistrates alone were 
to decide what roads should be paid for 
partly by the county and partly by the 
parish ; while, in the former case, ma- 
gistrates and members elected from the 
Highway Boards were to be the autho- 
rities to decide. His right hon. Friend 
had not ventured to place in the Bill 
that there were to be highway districts 
all over England, knowing that it would 
have been impossible to carry out such 
a system against the feeling of the 
country. Now, he should be glad, if 
a necessity occurred, and the thing 
could be done fairly and properly, to 
have associated with him men whom 
magistrates were accustomed to meet 
on Boards of Guardians and elsewhere, 
for you could not meet them without 
receiving great instruction from such 
men. But he thought it would have 
been far better if his right hon. Friend 
had said—‘‘ I have great sympathy with 
your Resolution ; I am not, however, at 
this moment prepared to say that we 
can carry out such a proposal, but we 
will give it fair and reasonable conside- 
ration.” Nota bit of it. The Govern- 
ment had accepted the proposal; it 
would be placed on record ; and he feared 
it would be one of the greatest scourges 
they had prepared for themselves for a 
long time, and to his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board in particular, because he (Sir 
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Walter Barttelot) knew full well that 
he was neither able nor wishful to carry 
out the Resolution. But his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Clare Read) would never let them 
alone till they had carried it out. If, 
indeed, the result of adopting it were 
decentralization, he should be more 
favourable to such a proposal, but he 
knew that when a Government Depart- 
ment got hold of anything, a terrible 
wrench was necessary to tear it away, 
and he despaired of any such result here. 
No doubt, if you could combine authori- 
ties, it would be better, but the difficulty 
was to make them combine. He knew 
there was a class of men in the country 
whose ambition it was to get one central 
authority, not in the interest of the lo- 
cality so much, as in the hope of being 
heard there at any length. He hoped 
that when this central authority was 
established, as much time might not be 
wasted in talking as in that House. He 
had always thought it a great thing to 
have a broad, a solid, and a sound foun- 
dation. But what had they got now? 
They were going on a castle in the air 
to put a tremendous coping-stone. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford (Mr. Whitbread) that we had first to 
re-arrange, re-organize, and settle all 
those small local authorities with which 
we had to deal. No doubt we had gone 
a long way in making the Boards of 
Guardians our ‘model, but there was a 
great deal more to be done before we 
could put the coping-stone on. He did 
not mean to say, when we had got the 
foundation, that something like his hon. 
Friend’s Resolution might not be neces- 
sary to give to local people and local 
authorities an interest in all that con- 
cerned them. Up to the present, how- 
ever, he must say he had never heard a 
single complaint against the administra- 
tion of the funds now entrusted into the 
hands of the magistrates. But before 
we could settle this great knotty county 
question, we must first of all establish 
that which would give stability to our 
local institutions and give an interest in 
them to men of all classes and condi- 
tions, and then, when we had cut out 
the work and seen what was to be done, 
we might put on the coping-stone—not, 
perhaps, altogether in the way his hon. 
Friend would wish, but by the estab- 
lishment of an authority which would 
be respected throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 
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Mr. RATHBONE confessed that the 
speeches he had lately heard left him 
in a complete state of uncertainty and 
mystification as to where they were, and 
he was more especially so after the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. The right hon. Gentleman had 
accepted—and he (Mr. Rathbone) was 
certainly astonished in no slight degree 
to hear him say so—as most moderate, a 
proposal which, if coming from that (the 
Opposition) side of the House, would be 
regarded as most Radical, sweeping, and 
dangerous. The hon. Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) proposed a 
central Board whose business it would 
be to grasp in its own hands functions 
from the various local bodies. A County 
Board would be necessary for combin- 
ing the working primary local bodies 
of a county, but by itself it would do 
nothing to diminish the burden or 
inequalities of taxation or remove the 
anomalies of which we complained, 
and his own opinion was, that while 
admitting the proposal would very 
much save the pockets of the rate- 
payers in regard to highways and 
lunatic asylums, the reform of local 
institutions should be dealt with in a 
more comprehensive measure. The at- 
tention of Parliament ought first to be 
directed to improving the primary local 
areas, or at least the matter ought to be 
dealt with as a whole, nor should the 
difference between urban and rural au- 
thorities be altogether forgotten. They 
undoubtedly required in any scheme of 
improvement to endeavour to utilize the 
present machinery, and in addition to 
that there should be an amalgamation 
and strengthening of the local bodies if 
local Boards were to be successfully 
improved. By delaying reform in that 
direction, they were putting fresh diffi- 
culties in the way of the final accom- 
plishment of the great object they had 
in view. Their first point should be the 
simplification of areas and the establish- 
ment of a satisfactory constituency for 
the County Boards. The case of Liver- 
pool was a remarkable instance of this 
want of simplification of areas. The town 
included or extended into three Poor 
Law areas. Those areas included two 
municipal boroughs and 11 local board 
districts, and are under the management 
of no less than 21 different Governing 
Bodies. Enormous powers for raisingand 
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expending money had already been con- 
ferred on these primary local autho- 
rities. By one Act they had given to 
the sanitary authorities not only powers 
of unlimited taxation, but power to bor- 
row millions of money without coming 
to Parliament. Nor were those bodies 
slow to avail themselves of these enor- 
mous powers. Owing to the present 
confused areas and the multiplication of 
spending authorities, it was impossible 
for the ratepayers to exercise proper 
vigilance to check the expenditure, and 
he ventured to assert that if the country 
knew the great sums of money they ex- 
pended, and the enormous increase in 
the rates, they would unanimously call 
on the Government to put an end at 
once to the system. The expenditure 
would be less in amount but probably 
felt to be quite as burdensome in rural 
as in small urban districts. The longer 
they put off the simplification and re- 
form of these areas, the more difficult 
would the work become, and it was 
absurd to attempt to guard against the 
imperfections of our local authorities by 
the impotent and irritating control of 
a central authority; and yet every 
measure the Government introduced 
displayed a tendency to centraliza- 
tion, and to impair the real vitality 
of local administration. His strong 
convictions on this subject had been 
forced on him year by year in his at- 
tempt to find practical remedies for 
— evils. He thought they should 
ose no time, and not be actuated by 
the calm optimism of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board, but set to work at 
once and endeavour to remedy an evil 
which was every day getting worse and 
worse, and growing stronger and stronger. 
This policy should not be persisted in, 
and steps ought at once to be taken to 
give ratepayers in counties some power 
of controlling expenditure. 

Mr. PELL said, the hon. Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) began his 
address by describing the confusion in 
which the House had been left by the 
speech of his right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
but he (Mr. Pell) thought the confusion 
had been worse confounded by what the 
hon. Member had himself contributed te 
the debate. It was impossible to say 
whether or not the hon. Member desired 
to see the Motion his (Mr. Pell’s) hon. 
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Friend the Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Olare Read) had so ably moved 
carried into effect, or whether he wished 
to introduce some plan of his own appli- 
cable to boroughs, not to counties, less 
definite and precise than that now before 
the House. Be that as it might, they 
could see that the hon. Member’s speech 
was more in favour of the Motion than 
against it. If that was so, a remarkable 
interest had been given to the debate 
by the speech of his hon. and gallant 
Friend behind him (Sir Walter Bartte- 
lot). That speech was delivered with 
all the boldness, precision, and determi- 
nation which they generally found his 
hon. and gallant Friend so eminently 
displayed when he, so to speak, headed 
a forlorn hope, but it was the only 
speech already delivered distinctly in 
opposition to the Motion now under con- 
sideration. But he did not think his 
hon. and gallant Friend had raised any 
very serious objection, or suggested any 
very great difficulty in carrying out the 
proposal which had been introduced by 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Norfolk. He had talked about “two 
birds sitting in one bush,” and what 
came of it in the way of quarrelling. 
But he would remind his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend of another proverb—“ Birds 
in their little nests agree.” He confessed 
that the objection suggested by his hon. 
and gallant Friend of the incompatibility 
of two such authorities as the justices 
and the new Board agreeing upon the 
money question seemed a weak one. 
Nothing was more easily adjusted than 
the money question. The magistrates 
had left to them great and important 
functions, in the exercise of which money 
would be wanting ; but they had not now 
their own rate collector, they only issued 
their precept, and would continue to do 
so, which he (Mr. Pell) ventured to say 
would be obeyed, and all would be car- 
ried out as readily as before. His hon. 
and gallant Friend talked of his objec- 
tion to local Parliaments and local 
orators. It was certainly sometimes 
disagreeable to listen to the oratory of 
local Parliaments ; but it was also some- 
times irksome to listen to the oratory of 
other Parliaments. For instance, it was 
very irksome to listen to many of the 
speeches delivered in that House, but 
how could a man better prepare himself 
for an Assembly like that than by be- 
ginning to address his fellow-citizens in 
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the district to which he belonged on sub- 
jects of local interest? The Motion, if 
adopted, would give new duties, new 
ambitions, to a class of men who had 
had very little opportunity of doing such 
services as they were qualified for. 
Those who considered how the Boards 
of Guardians had had to perform very 
difficult duties since 1834—to check 
pauperism, for instance—would under- 
stand that it was not desirable to over- 
weight them by imposing on them other 
duties discharged by local Board. That, 
he thought, was one of the principal ar- 
guments in favour of this Motion. He 
thought his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) and the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Captain 
Nolan) would have done well if they 
had been on the Local Taxation Com- 
mittee. If they had done so, they would 
have known—at all events, the hon. 
Member for Bedford would have known 
—that in 1873, he (Mr. Pell) introduced 
a Bill for the purpose of compelling an 
annual Return to be made of local expen- 
diture up to a certain day. He carried 
that Bill to Committee, but he had to en- 
counter opposition from the Manchester 
authorities—not so far from Liverpool— 
who declined having their accounts re- 
duced to anything like order and uni- 
formity. With regard to an observation 
of the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
difficulty connected with the manage- 
ment of lunatic asylums, this fact might 
be mentioned that the Metropolitan 
Asylum Board had under their direction 
4,000 lunatics, and that there were very 
few magistrates on the Board. The new 
Board would be of enormous advantage 
in sanitary matters. Out of the vast 
sums already expended, too much had 
been spent in drugs and medical matters, 
and too little on drain pipes, cleanliness, 
and structural reforms; but a great 
County Board would put a stop to that 
sort of thing; commanding engineering 
and surveying ability, with the cheap- 
ness consequent on the employment of 
officers for a large district. They had 
at present a sanitary authority and a 
highway authority. It would be better 
to relegate all such matters to a county 
authority, and deal with that vast ques- 
tion, the highway districts, about which 
he thought there was a vast waste of 
money. This might be checked, and 
the necessary grants, if any, made 
from a county rate given on efficient 
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local administration. The tramway sys- 
tem, again, was endeavouring to stretch 
into the country, and here again the 
Board might be useful, for railroads 
had done little for agriculturists gud 
agriculturists, either by bringing the 
town refuse into the country, or by 
taking the country produce to the 
towns. The question of cattle disease 
might be passed over without any re- 
marks from him, but he thought that 
there was a little friend called the 
Colorado beetle who was uncomfortably 
near us, and who was likely to prove a 
mischievous fellow, whose movements 
might, perhaps, quicken those of the 
right hon. Gentleman. In case of his 
arrival no authority was so likely to deal 
effectually with this little friend as the 
proposed county Boards. The subject 
of the registration of voters he would 
also pass over, but he could not sit down 
without mentioning the question of edu- 
cation. In reference to that subject, he 
could not forget that one of the recom- 
mendations of the Duke of Newcastle’s 
Commission was, that Provincial Boards 
should be established to deal with endowed 
charities. That proposal, which had not 
been referred to by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, proceeded to sketch out what the 
constitution of the Board should be for 
dealing with that subject. It must be 
recollected that the smaller these chari- 
ties were, the more waspish and the 
more difficult they were to deal with. 
People who had the management of such 
charities and had a hand as well in the 
distribution of a certain number of 
blankets and other comforts did not 
like to have their power stolen from 
them by those who they looked upon 
as midnight thieves from Whitehall; 
but, if the control or supervision of 
the charities were given to their neigh- 
bours and friends sitting on these 
Boards, they would have less objec- 
tion to such interference. This change 
might be very well accompanied by 
the appointment of county auditors, 
who might also audit the county volun- 
tary charities. In that way the whole 
of those affairs might be managed by 
county people and by county pay. He 
was afraid to touch upon the question of 
the Poor Law, otherwise he should have 
to keep on talking all night; but a small 
Return from his own county satisfied 
him that upon no point would the Mo- 
tion of the hon, Member be more bene- 
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ficial than upon reform in reference to 
the subject of in-door relief in counties. 
The condition of poor sick persons in 
one of the well-managed workhouses in 
London or in the district infirmaries was 
very different from that of the same 
class in country workhouses. It was, 
however, impossible that they could 
afford for a few sick and imbecile 
persons in country workhouses the 
same advantages that could be given 
to the numerous inmates of larger 
institutions. At the same time, there 
would be no occasion to build houses 
for their reception, in the event of a 
change such as he contemplated being 
carried into effect, inasmuch as there 
was a vast amount of brick and mor- 
tar lying idle at the present moment 
which might well be put to good use. 
In the rural parts of the county of 
Leicester there were 11 Unions, afford- 
ing in-door accommodation for 3,415 
paupers, while the average number of 
inmates in them for the year 1875 was 
only 1,477; the maximum number of 
inmates on the 1st of January in the 
years 1850, 1860, 1870, 1874, and 1875 
being 2,122, thus leaving empty beds, 
empty wards, unoccupied servants and 
attendants for about 1,300 persons, 
and he thought this spare room ought 
to be occupied in some way. If a 
County Board were established for his 
county, they would be able to put these 
premises to some better use, the people 
would receive better treatment, the 
children would get better schooling, and 
the sick would be better nursed than at 
present. Turning to the question of the 
saving of expense, he found that at pre- 
sent there was an expenditure in salaries 
alone in Leicester for the different Boards 
of £14,233, and he thought he saw his 
way to considerable economy in that di- 
rection. No doubt, vested interests would 
have in the first place to be considered, 
but there ought not to be an expendi- 
ture of so large a sum in the distribu- 
tion of £141,000. If he might make a 
suggestion tothe right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board it would be that he should lay a 
Bill on the subject on the Table of the 
House before next August, not with the 
view of its passing during the present 
Session of Parliament, but in order that 
it might be carefully considered and dis- 
cussed during the Recess. In conclusion 


he could hold out the hope to the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer that if these 
County Boards were established, as he 
hoped they would be, the Local Taxa- 
tion Committee, which now sat in a 
melancholy room overlooking the Em- 
bankment, might possibly be dissolved, 
and he should in that case cheerfully 
and thankfully exchange his honourable 
position as Chairman of that Committee 
for the more humble one of a member 
of the County Board for the county of 
Leicester. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he cordially 
agreed with one remark which had been 
made in the course of the debate by the 
hon. Member for Mid-Somerset (Mr. 
Paget)—namely, that it was somewhat 
a disadvantage that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board should have spoken so 
early in the discussion. The right hon. 
Gentleman had certainly expressed the 
intention of the Government to accept 
the Motion of the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read); but the dis- 
advantage which had been spoken of had 
been somewhat aggravated and inten- 
sified by the uncertain tone of the earlier 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s ad- 
dress. He must, as his first duty, tender 
his thanks to and congratulate the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk for having 
brought the subject forward. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had called the 
hon. Member’s proposal a moderate one. 
He had been delighted to hear that ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman, as representing 
Her Majesty’s Government ; and, so far 
as those who sat on the Opposition 
benches were concerned, he could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board, that 
they regarded that proposal as not only 
moderate, but as comprehensive, and that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were mistaken 
and laboured under unnecessary fear if 
they thought that those on his side of 
the House had more revolutionary, but 
less practical schemes, to bring forward 
on the subject. He would now address 
himself for a few moments to the remarks 
which had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman. In the first place, he could 
not entirely agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman’s historical review of the ques- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman had com- 
menced his observations by referring to 
the proposals made some 25 years ago, 
and even before that date, for the 
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establishment of County Financial Boards 
for the conduct and management of the 
financial business of the various counties. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that since 
the time to which he was referring a 
great number of events had occurred in 
the course of legislation—and among 
others the institution of Unions, the 
Sanitary Acts of 1872, and the Education 
Act of last Session—to prejudice the 
question of the institution of County 
Boards. With regard to the last point, 
the right hon. Gentleman expressed re- 
gret that under it educational functions 
had been conferred on the sanitary 
authorities. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : I expressed 
surprise that the very important principle 
involved did not attract more attention 
in the House. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that the 
Education Act was, at all events, one of 
the category of legislative events, which 
had combined to prejudice the County 
Boards question. His (Mr. Stansfeld’s) 
view of the matter, however, was entirely 
the reverse of that which had been ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The agitation was first started for purely 
financial Boards; but it was started 
under a mistake, and he believed that 
the course of time and the progress of 
legislation—and, especially, the concen- 
trating upon Unions and upon Boards 
of Guardians of all the various functions 
which had been described, down to and 
including the educational powers con- 
ferred upon them by the Act of last year 
—pointed to the necessity for the crea- 
tion of a comprehensive scheme of local 
government by County Boards, as was 
suggested by the hon. Member. He 
was convinced that, upon both sides of 
the House, and throughout the country 
generally, every man with any knowledge 
of the subject would now be prepared 
to admit that the administration of the 
common funds by the magistracy had 
been an economical administration ; and 
it was not in the interest of economy, but 
in the interest of something which, though 
not antagonistic, was, at any rate, dif- 
ferent—in the interest of local govern- 
ment and administration ; in the interest 
of efficiency ; and, he would add, in the 
interest of decentralization—that it had 
now become important to create County 
Boards. So far from the question of 


the establishment of such Boards having 
been prejudiced, it had, in his opinion, 
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and the progress of legislation. The 
modern conception of County Boards was 
that they were no longer to be merely 
financial, but administrative as well, and 
that that body would by degrees and in 
time grow and attract to itself other 
functions. That was the modern idea of 
these Boards, and it was hoped that they 
would become the federating bond of 
those other Boards which could not stand 
by themselves against the centralizing 
tendencies of the day. We wanted to 
crown the edifice of local self-govern- 
ment which had already been built. 
What was the history of the matter? 
He would not in answer to that question 
go back further than 1871. In that 
year two proposals were made by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Goschen) respecting 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Norfolk had told the House 
they were limited to the notion of having 
financial Boards, but that was an entire 
misconception. The fundamental idea 
of the measure of 1871 was that there 
was a necessity for a different re-organi- 
zation from the parish upwards, and for 
not merely financial Boards, but for 
County Boards in the modern and greater 
sense. 

Mr. CLARE READ explained that 
what he said was that the question had 
passed out of the hands of private Mem- 
bers into those of the Government. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he was merely 
showing, as an act of justice to the late 
Government, that the modern idea was 
exhibited in their measure of 1871. He 
followed his right hon. Friend, and began 
by introducing a Bill to constitute the 
Local Government Board. He only re- 
ferred to this to show the policy which was 
indicated at that time, though it could 
not be fully carried out. That policy was 
to unite in one Government Department 
the Poor Law Board and a Board for all 
sanitary matters. Well, in 1872, he in- 
troduced the Public Health Bill to 
constitute, as the units of government 
throughout the country, rural and urban 
sanitary authorities, and those were the 
units of local government which his 
right hon. Friend expected to work upon. 
He (Mr. Stansfeld) had always main- 
tained that these were the future units 
of local self-government, and that they 
had to build up through them and the 
Unions, the county government which 
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the hon. Member contemplated. In 
1873, which was not a favourable Session 
for legislation on the subject, the Go- 
vernment began with the Irish University 
Bill; but, that Bill having been with- 
drawn about Easter, he laid on the Table 
three Bills—for Rating, Valuation, and 
Consolidated Rating—and he moved for 
a Committee upon the boundaries of 
parishes and counties. Well, what had 
happened since? His right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth), coming into office 
in 1874, took up the Rating Bill, which 
he (Mr. Stansfeld) did not pass through 
Parliament, because it was rejected by 
the House of Lords. In 1876 his 
right hon. Friend brought in a Valua- 
tion Bill—the second of the Bills of 
1873; but the Consolidated Rating 
Bill they had not yet seen, though he 
(Mr. Stansfeld) did not despair of its 
being introduced by the present Govern- 
ment. These Bills, however, his right 
hon. Friend treated as merely being the 
fringe of the question of local organiza- 
tion throughout the country, and indeed 
he (Mr. Stansfeld) remembered in intro- 
ducing them himself he so described 
them, and the word stuck to him for the 
whole of the Session. He might safely 
refer to it, for even now, after an interval 
of four years, the right hon. Gentleman 
was still engaged upon it, and had it 
not been for the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk that evening 
he thought there would have been a very 
poor prospect of his getting beyond the 
fringe. In due time now, however, the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk would 
get the body and bulk of the work. In 
regard to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman he (Mr. Stansfeld) was bound 
to admit that he thought there was an un- 
certainty in his tone, and that he threw 
cold water upon the Resolution of the 
hon. Member; and he further confessed 
that it was with no little surprise to 
himself and the House also, that he 
found that the right hon. Gentleman at 
its conclusion accepted in its entirety 
the Resolution as interpreted by the 
speech, which he called a moderate 
speech, and embodying a moderate 
proposal. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, evidently felt the difficulty of 
preparing a comprehensive measure 
which should solve the question in one 
Session, and he, for one, quite acknow- 
ledged the difficulty. It was impossible 
to suppose the right hon. Gentleman did 
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not look forward to the fulfilment of the 
promise of his speech, or that he had 
given anything like a doubtful or half- 
hearted assent to the Resolution upon 
which he had declined to divide the 
House, and he (Mr. Stansfeld) was bound 
to suppose that the consent of the Go- 
vernment had been given not to a mere 
financial Board, but to an administrative 
Board, for the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk had said he would give to the 
Board everything except that which 
ought to be left with the justices— 
namely, the administration of justice. 
He proposed to hand over to the County 
Boards the management of lunatic asy- 
lums, cattle disease, bridges, county rates, 
valuations, the appointment of medical 
officers, highways, roads, sanitary engi- 
neering, and the classification of work- 
houses, arterial drainage, the storage of 
water, andthe management ofeducational 
endowments and charities. Now, that he 
(Mr. Stansfeld) called a comprehensive, 
and not merely a moderate proposition. 
He would be perfectly frank with the 
right hon. Gentleman; and as it was 
believed that on that side of the House 
they entertained views much more ex- 
travagant than had been expressed by 
the hon. Member for South Nortolk, he 
would state generally the terms and 
what he believed was the problem to be 
solved. The problem was to organize 
the local government of the country, and 
that was a problem to be solved by the 
creation of the County Boards. The 
tendency to centralization was one of the 
strongest téndencies of the age in which 
we lived. He was not entirely satisfied 
to yield to it; but at the same time he 
was not so unwise as to regard this ten- 
dency as something altogether evil. It 
had a justification in the altered condi- 
tions of our social life and the rapid 
means of transit. All this created a 
demand for more legislation, more ad- 
ministration, and for more government. 
All this, of course, inevitably tended to 
centralize the administration. It had, 
however, one injurious consequence—it 
tended to sap and undermine the vitality 
of local government and local life. It 
destroyed its dignity and independence, 
and it made it more and more difficult 
to get the best and fittest men to give 
their time and labour for the purpose. 
That was a great evil, which, if possible, 
they ought to remedy; and they could 
do so in only one way, and that was, as 
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the hon. Member for South Norfolk 
suggested, to enlarge and strengthen, 
to consolidate and dignify, the condi- 
tions and functions of local government 
throughout the country. How could 
they enlarge, dignify, and consolidate 
the system of local government? They 
could do it first by simplifying local 
government. That should be the object 
and aim of the work, and it appeared to 
him that the principle upon which they 
should seek to simplify it was clear. He 
did not say they could adopt the prin- 
ciple all at once, but the principle was 
this—to concentrate, as far as it was prac- 
ticable to do so, all the functions of local 
government upon a single Governing 
Body in a single area, supposing that 
area was fit for the performance of its 
functions. He, for one, made no objec- 
tion to the legislation of last Session, 
which placed the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the Education Act upon Boards 
of Guardians; and in the future local 
government of the country the tendency 
in men’s minds would be to aggregate 
all the functions in one body and in one 
area. Ifthey were desirous of fortifying 
and defending the system of local self- 
government they should build it up from 
the sanitary unit, through the Unions of 
the county, and make the county the 
federative bond of those minor authori- 
ties. They would then give a strength 
to local government which would enable 
it to hold its own against the centraliza- 
tion of the times which no defence of 
parochialism could give. That was his 
conception of the future of local govern- 
ment, and he believed that the institution 
of County Boards would greatly help the 
attainment of the object in view. He 
thought it was a matter of urgency that 
a County Board should be created, be- 
cause the determination to create such a 
body would cause them to view more 
largely the whole problem of the organi- 
zation of local government, and would 
influence all future legislation bearing 
upon that‘problem. To sum up in one 
word his argument, he would say, having 
established County Boards, letthem grow, 
and they would tend, both in adminis- 
tration and in legislation, to redress the 
unequal balance of Imperial and local 
interests, and would, so to speak, change 
the centre of gravity of that unequal 
balance, and change it in favor of local 
institutions, local liberty, local manage- 
ment, local independence, and local life. 
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Mr. HUNT said, he thought the 
question brought forward by his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Clare Read), had made a great ad- 
vance in the discussion that evening. 
For the first time in his recollection of 
the history of the question, the two sides 
of the House had been brought very 
nearly together with respect to the prin- 
ciples that ought to be adopted with re- 
spect to local legislation. His hon. 
Friend might, he thought, be very well 
satisfied with the fact that both the pre- 
sent and the late President of the Local 
Government Board had vied with one 
another in complimentary epithets as to 
the proposals his hon. Friend had made. 
If they had not selected the same 
epithets, they had made their selections 
each from his own point of view. His 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board described the 
proposals of his hon. Friend as moderate. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Stansfeld) had described them as com- 
prehensive; and for his part he (Mr. 
Hunt) thought they might be described 
as both. They were comprehensive in 
their scope, and upon that ground he 
made no objection to them ; and, on the 
other hand, they were moderate, for they 
suggested no violent method of dealing 
with the subject, but recommended that 
it should be treated gradually and ac- 
cording to circumstances, and his hon. 
Friend did not urge the Government to 
undertake to settle the matter in a single 
Session. The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite seemed to have somewhat mis- 
understood thé President of the Local 
Government Board in what he said as to 
the old proposal of a County Financial 
Board having been prejudiced by the 
recent legislation. What he (Mr. Hunt) 
understood his right hon. Friend to 
mean, was not that the recent legislation 
with regard to Poor Law and sanitary 
matters had made the establishment of 
a higher local authority less desirable, 
but that it had changed rather the form 
which the proposal should take, and the 
duties with which County Boards should 
be entrusted ; and that the field of legis- 
lative labour having been enlarged, he 
saw an opportunity of creating a local 
authority with different functions from 
those in the hands of the county justices. 
While not unwilling to give the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stansfeld) due 
credit for the proposals he had made, he 
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(Mr. Hunt) might lay claim to some con- 
sistency in supporting the proposal of his 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Norfolk, because in 1867, when filling 
the office of Secretary to the Treasury, 
he brought in a Valuation and Property 
Bill which was, he might say, the parent 
of all the Bills since proposed for the estab- 
lishment of a County Valuation Board. 
Under that Bill the assessment commit- 
tee were to elect a body partly consisting 
of justices and partly of other members 
of the committee, and there was also a 
provision enabling the Town Councils of 
boroughs to elect members to that County 
Board. That Board was to deal with 
the question of the scale of deductions in 
the matter of assessments, and it had 
also to appoint the person who was to 
decide appeals with regard to such as- 
sessments. That proposal embraced 
some of the most important points con- 
templated by his hon. Friend (Mr. Clare 
Read); but this proposal of a Valuation 
Bill met an untimely fate from the Select 
Committee to which it was referred. 
That Committee, presided over by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers), refused to 
recognize the Valuation Board as a per- 
manent body. They would only allow 
it to be appointed for a temporary pur- 
pose, and they ordered its existence to 
cease as soon as the valuation had been 
done. That was a fatal blow to his pro- 
posal. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) had not thought it neces- 
sary to propose a County Board for the 
purposes for which he (Mr. Hunt) had 
proposed the Valuation Board—namely, 
to settle the scale of deductions from 
gross value in order to arrive at the 
rateable value, because the subject had 
been since so much discussed that a clear 
understanding had been come to on the 
subject, and he had found it possible to 
prescribe a scale of deductions in his 
Bill, and that accounted for the non- 
revival of the proposal of 1867. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Clare Read) thought 
it necessary that a certain supervision 
should be exercised over local sanitary 
authorities. Now, he would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stansfeld) 
that when he introduced his Bill in 1872, 
he (Mr. Hunt) urged upon him the ne- 
cessity of giving to some county autho- 
rity or to some larger area than that 
contemplated in the Bill the nomination 
or selection of a sanitary officer for the 
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district. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not accept his proposal; but he (Mr. 
Hunt) was so convinced of its expediency 
that he prevailed upon his locality to 
carry it into effect by voluntary efforts. 
The result was, that nearly the whole of 
the parishes in his county (Northamp- 
tonshire) united in electing a medical 
man as sanitary officer for the whole dis- 
trict. This showed what could be done ™ 
if greater facilities were given to such 
an extension of area by legislation. His 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Norfolk was also of opinion that the 
highways and bridges might be placed 
under the supervision of an authority 
having jurisdiction over a larger area. 
That was to a certain extent a new sub- 
ject. It was not the opinion a few years 
ago that the highways and bridges 
should be thrown upon the common 
fund, and it was only of late years that 
an opinion had been expressed that some 
portion of this expenditure might be 
thus defrayed. This question might 
very well be taken up as a fresh subject, 
which had not been prejudged by any- 
thing which had previously occurred. 
While there were many other subjects to 
which his hon. Friend had referred, the 
Members of the Government had not 
bound themselves to accept every pro- 
posal made by his hon. Friend, and he 
(Mr. Hunt) thought his hon. Friend had 
not understood them to do so. They 
shared in his general views, but as to 
the exact area, or the particular functions 
to be given to the new body, they de- 
clined to be bound; and, indeed, he be- 
lieved that his hon. Friend would be 
satisfied to leave these matters for fur- 
ther consideration. His hon. Friend 
might have a scheme in his own mind 
as to the functions which might at some 
future time be given to these local au- 
thorities. The Government, however, 
could only look to the immediate future, 
and, so far as that was concerned, they 
saw their way toa great extent in march- 
ing with the views of his hon. Friend. 
It was not always that he agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Stansfeld); but he thought he had laid 
down some sound propositions with re- 
gard to the propriety of elevating local 
government in order to counteract the 
centralizing .influences which had pre- 
vailed in recent years. He believed 
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a want of sufficient authority to con- 
duct the business, which had there- 
fore been entrusted to the higher sani- 
tary authority. He quite agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman that if they 
could only mix the character of these 
local authorities, the central authority 
would be only too glad to give them the 
supervision over some of those local mat- 
ters which now were obliged to be dealt 
with by the Local Gevernment Board. 
He would end, as he began, by saying 
that the Government concurred generally 
in the principle of the Resolution, and 
the details could be settled as they arose 
on future occasions. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
could not concur in the Resolution, be- 
cause he thought the business of coun- 
ties ought to be conducted as cheaply 
and economically as possible, and he did 
not think it would be under the system 
to which the Resolution pointed. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, however, had ac- 
cepted it, and he wished them joy of it. 
It would give them a great deal more 
trouble than they bargained for when 
they tried to carry it out. The hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read) entered into various explanations, 
but the House was not going to vote 
upon his speech, but upon his Resolu- 
tion. What was a representative Board ? 
Who were to be represented by a County 
Board, and how was it to represent 
them? Was it to represent those who 
elected Members of Parliament or the 
ratepayers in the counties? If it repre- 
sented the Parliamentary electors, every 
election for the County Board would 
necessarily be a trial of Party strength, 
and the result would be the return of 
men as exponents of political opinions, 
and not of the men best fitted to manage 
the affairs of the counties. Nothing could 
be more disastrous to the real interests 
of the country than such contests. He 
disliked centralization ; but he would 
rather see the whole nomination in the 
hands of a Government than these Party 
contentions. He denied that the magis- 
trates were an aristocratic or exclusive 
body, because it was easy for a small 
landowner to get into the commission 
of the peace, and when he had done so, 
his vote at the sessions was as good as 
that of a Duke. The magistrates, with- 
out election, represented the ratepayers, 
because they were themselves payers of 
rates, and interested in the economical 
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management of the county business; and 
for that reason the quarter sessions was 
a safe body to be entrusted with it. 
However that might be, he considered 
that the theoretical Resolution presented 
to the House was of a dangerous cha- 
racter. Such Resolutions might be very 
good for debating societies, but they 
were altogether out of place in the 
House of Commons. No case had been 
made out to show that the magistrates 
of the different counties of England, who 
were themselves the greatest ratepayers, 
had wasted the money of those counties ; 
and he asked how many Petitions had 
been sent to that House against the pre- 
sent system of county administration. 
Therefore, until he found a specific plan 
placed before them which would intro- 
duce a better and more complete system 
than they had now, he must vote against 
a Resolution of that description. 

Mr. DODSON congratulated the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read) on the progress which that ques- 
tion had made in the short space of that 
day. From what fell from that hon. 
Member and from other speakers early 
in that debate he understood it was ex- 
pected that morning that the Govern- 
ment would oppose that Resolution ; but 
early in the evening that fear vanished 
away, and they had from the President 
of the Local Government Board a speech 
on the singular dexterity of which 
he must compliment and congratulate 
that right hon. Gentleman. In the 
course of that speech he had raised ob- 
jections to the proposition of the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk—objections, 
for example, as to the difficulty of deal- 
ing with lunatics and with asylums; he 
had minimized the advantages of the 
proposal from a financial point of view ; 
he had also suggested sundry proposi- 
tions of his own, inconsistent with the 
proposal of the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk, and he concluded by neither 
exactly adopting, nor exactly rejecting, 
that proposal. In fact, he had accepted 
it virtually, with a proviso that nothing 
should follow from it. Moreover, he 
based his acceptance on the new doc- 
trine that he accepted it, not on its 
merits, but in consequence of the lan- 
guage of the speech by which it had 
been introduced. Since then they had 
a speech from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
which was more decided in its accept- 
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ance of the Resolution than that de- 
livered at an earlier hour by his Col- 
league. Before that debate closed, how- 
ever, he did not despair of being able to 
congratulate the hon. Member for South 
- Norfolk on still further progress, because 
he hoped that hon. Members would have 
the advantage of a speech from the 
Leader of the House, stating what the 
intentions of the Government really were 
with respect to the Resolution. In ac- 
cepting that Resolution, did the Govern- 
ment mean’ business, or did it not? 
Was it intended that the Resolution 
should remain an empty and barren one 
upon the Books of the House; or did 
the Government intend to take it up, 
and endeavour in the present or in a 
future Session to give effect to its object ? 
The general acceptance of the principle 
embodied in the Resolution was impor- 
tant, as regarded both the present and 
the future—important, both as a practi- 
cal matter and as a matter of principle. 
Hon. Members had heard from the Go- 
vernment as yet but two doubtful voices, 
and it was to be hoped they would now 
have from the Leader of the House a 
plain declaration as to what the views 
and intentions of the Government really 
were. Both the Members of the Govern- 
ment who had already spoken were very 
shy in saying anything as to the rectifi- 
cation of areas, or the simplification of 
authorities ; and yet the multiplicity of 
authorities to which the ratepayer was 
subject caused great trouble and annoy- 
ance and rendered very difficult any 
check on the amount of local expendi- 
ture. If each Department of the State 
were separately to levy the money it re- 
quired for its own expenditure, they 
would have some faint analogy to the 
complication and confusion now existing 
in regard to their system of local go- 
vernment and local taxation. The rec- 
tification of areas was the first step to- 
wards the simplification and reduction 
of authorities. He looked upon the 
Resolution as a most important one. It 
was the first step in county reform; it 
was the withdrawal of the power of the 
purse from the rural House of Lords. It 
would restore to the counties their old 
representative institutions, and fit them 
to become what they originally were, 
and what they ought again to be—the 
principal unit in our provincial system. 
Tur CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the right hon. Gentleman 
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put to him, in a very pointed way, the 
question whether the Government meant 
business. His answer to that was ex- 
ceedingly simple—the Government did 
mean business. And he would give him 
a proof of it, in declining to do so un- 
business-like a thing as to discuss a 
measure which was not before the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman and others 
who. had sat any considerable time in 
that House, were no doubt perfectly 
aware of the great inconvenience which 
generally, and certainly very often, re- 
sulted from the discussion and adoption 
of abstract Resolutions. He did not say 
there were not occasions on which such 
a course was both proper and desirable, 
and he would frankly admit that in the 
present instance the adoption of the Re- 
solution moved by his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read) was in his opinion a reasonable 
and proper step for the House to take. 
He would explain why it was he made 
that exception to a sound general rule. 
What he considered was objectionable 
in abstract Resolutions generally was, 
that they led the House to commit itself 
to principles which were not explained 
with sufficient clearness, and which 
might, at different times, be brought up 
and receive constructions which were 
not those which had been intended to be 
placed on the Resolution at the time it 
was adopted. But, on the other hand, 
an abstract Resolution might be very 
easily adopted which seemed to embody 
some excellent principle which could not 
be denied; and yet, when they tried to 
give it a practical application, they found 
themselves unable to give it practical 
effect. It was, therefore, imprudent for 
a Government, as a general rule, to 
adopt abstract Resolutions, unless they 
saw their way to carry them out in the 
sense intended by their Movers and by 
the House. Now, there appeared that 
day on the Notice Paper a Resolution 
from his hon. Friend the Member for 
South Norfolk. The Government could 
not but feel sure that it would be handled 
with ability, and would afford interest- 
ing matter for discussion ; but whether 
it would be right and proper for the Go- 
vernment to accept that Resolution, it 
was impossible for them to decide until 
they had ascertained from the speech of 
his hon. Friend what meaning he at- 
tached to it, and whether they would be 
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able to carry it into effect. His hon. 
Friend had, as was to be expected, made 
an able speech, which they might say 
was at once comprehensive, bold, and 
moderate; and seeing that he laid down 
principles which the Government saw 
their way to give practical effect to, 
they felt no difficulty in accepting his 
Resolution. Already a very excellent 
result had accrued from his hon. Friend 
having brought forward his Resolution, 
and given rise to the discussion. Al- 
though they had gone a little too much 
into the discussion, as it were, of the 
clauses of a Bill which still existed in 
the clouds, but which might before long 
assume a more tangible shape—although 
they had gone a little too much into de- 
tails which were not yet before them— 
they had, at all events, derived this ad- 
vantage from the debate, that they had 
elicited from hon. Members on both 
sides of the House, and hon. Members 
who held very different views upon 
questions of this kind, opinions which 
appeared to show a very much greater 
prospect of the Government being able 
to frame a measure that would com- 
mand, he would not say universal, but 
general assent than he, for one, had 
thought probable some time ago. He 
confessed that what had always been 
with him a great cause of uneasiness 
and uncertainty in considering this 
question of local government and of an 
alteration of our county administrative 
system had been the fear that there were 
hon. Gentlemen desirous of rooting up 
our old system from the ground and 
planting something entirely new. He 
had been alarmed by expressions which 
had been heard from those who had a 
right to speak upon these subjects, and 
which appeared to show that they wanted 
something like provincial assemblies, or 
local Parliaments, or some other such 
bodies unknown at present to the Con- 
stitution, and which he thought would 
cause a very great deal of embarrass- 
ment, and might be productive of very 
serious mischief in the country. But 
when they found that what was in the 
contemplation of his hon. Friend and 
what appeared to be in the contempla- 
tion of other hon. Gentlemen, was only 
to carry further that which already 
existed, and to do that by the introduc- 
tion of a Board which would gather up 
certain of the functions that were now 
assigned to different local Boards already 
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in existence, and which might be pre- 
pared to undertake certain other func- 
tionsthat were obviously to be assigned to 
some kind of provincial authority to be 
presently constituted, it did appear 
to him and his Colleagues that such a 
Board might be wrought into a shape 
which would be at once Conservative 
and progressive. [Laughter.| Hon. 
Gentlemen laughed as if those two 
terms were inconsistent. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen did not believe that true Con- 
servatism required that they should 
make provision for the increasing and 
newly-developing wants of the country, 
they must have a very low idea of the 
meaning of that term. They could not 
have a better illustration of the feelings 
which animated them at the present 
time, and of the circumstances under 
which they stood, than by glancing once 
more at that which had been several 
times referred to in the course of 
the debate—he meant the difference 
between the mode in which this pro- 
posal was discussed and the mode 
in which the old proposals with re- 
gard to County Financial Boards 
had been discussed. County Financial 
Boards, which were at one time a great 
nostrum among a certain class of financial 
Reformers, never made a real impression 
upon Parliament, because, after all, the 
agitation for them was of a theoretical 
character. There was a certain theo- 
retical case made out as to taxation and 
representation going together, and as to 
the propriety of consulting the rate- 
payers and giving them a voice in the 
expenditure of their money, and so forth, 
all which was put plausibly forward and 
was no doubt more or less difficult to 
answer in argument; but, as he had 
said, it never made an impression on the 
House or the country, because there was 
no real necessity for that which was 
asked. But since those days a very 
different state of things had arisen. 
New functions had been created, new 
burdens had been imposed, legislation 
had gone on very extensively, and a 
practical necessity for re-modelling to 
some extent our system of local adminis- 
tration could not but be recognized. All 
the recent sanitary and educational legis- 
lation, and other matters to which refe- 
rence had been made, rendered it neces- 
sary to consider how and in what way 
they could best enable the country to give 
effect to those enactments. Now, what 
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had brought this question to a practical 
bearing was this—that in consequence 
of a great deal of legislation of an im- 
proving character, carried into effect by 
means of rates locally levied, the burden 
imposed on the ratepayers had become 
very oppressive, and a claim had been 
put forward by the ratepayers for some 
relief. By the present and also by 
former Governments that claim had been 
taken into consideration, and there had 
been a general acquiescence, he believed 
on both sides of the House, in certain 
principles which had been put forward, 
sometimes on one side of the House and 
sometimes on the other, and which he 
thought all came to this—that aid ought 
to be given, to a certain extent and in 
certain cases, from the Treasury towards 
local expenditure; that anomalies of 
rating and machinery ought as far as 
possible to be corrected; and that what 
could be done ought to be done, in order 
to strengthen the local machinery. In 
doing that, they were anxious, not to 
centralize authority, but only to enable 
the local and central authorities to work 
together. At the same time—and he 
regretted to hear the observations which 
had been made upon the point—it seemed 
to him there had been too much con- 
demnation of centralization. They ought 
not, it appeared to him, in their zeal for 
local self-government and the strength- 
ening of local administration, to forget 
the advantages that were derived from a 
good central administration. Assistance 
might be got from a well-constituted and 
well-worked central Department which 
would be of the greatest possible advan- 
tage to the local authorities, and an in- 
spection by a central authority might be 
a very great safeguard against abuses. 
They did desire, however, to see the local 
authorities themselves strengthened, and 
he believed that in the plan shadowed 
forth, or more than shadowed forth, 
in the speech of the hon. Member 
for South Norfolk there were the germs 
of a system which might be worked into 
shape, so as to be presented to Parlia- 
ment, discussed, and he hoped accepted. 
In fact, he believed the time had nearly 
now arrived when the Government ought 
to feel themselves in a position to make 
some proposal on the subject to the 
House. He did not, however, mean to 
say that they would be prepared to do so 
during the present Session, but the time 
was yery near at hand when they would 
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be prepared to come forward with some 
proposal. The reason why they were 
not ready to do so at the present moment 
was that, since the present Government 
had been in power, they had not been 
proceeding so that they might by a grand 
sweep be able to set up a new system, 
but had been endeavouring to work up 
to the proposed legislation, which was 
one of the great objects they had in view. 
They had to pass a Valuation Bill which 
was an important step in the direction of 
local administration before attempting 
the further step which his hon. Friend 
invited them to take. His hon. Friend 
himself—and he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) was sorry to have to address 
him on the past—had borne a very useful 
and honourable part in some of the 
measures which had been passed by the 
present Government, and he begged to 
thank him cordially for the generous 
manner in which he had spoken of the 
action of the Government in those re- 
spects. But he knew his hon. Friend as 
wellas others would have confidence inthe 
Government, and would give them credit 
fornot wishing to shuffle out ofthe question 
or to find excuses for not doing anything. 
They had, he could assure him, seriously 
in view the object of being able to intro- 
duce a measure on lines similar to those 
which he had pointed out, and it would, 
he thought, be exceedingly wrong and ex- 
ceedingly unbusinesslike if he were at 
that moment to enter into the details of 
such a measure. It might be very useful 
that opinions should be expressed on the 
subject on both sides of the House, but 
it would not be until the plan of the 
Government had actually been laid on 
the Table that matters of detail could be 
advantageously or properly discussed. 
He hoped he had now answered the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. The 
Government accepted the proposal of his 
hon. Friend as illustrated in his speech, 
but they did not bind themselves to every 
detail—nor did his hon. Friend ask them 
to do so. They accepted his proposal in 
the spirit in which it was made to the 
House, and he hoped a long time would 
not elapse before they would be able to 
introduce a measure which they hoped 
would meet with the approval of the 
House and the country. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he cordially agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) in thinking that ad- 
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vantage would arise from the discussion 
that evening. In fact, he did not think 
that a question of such vast importance, 
and, at the same time so imperfectly 
understood by the country, could be dis- 
cussed throughout the whole of the even- 
ing without some considerable advantage. 
The right hon. Gentleman had told them 
that the Government had accepted the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), but he 
declined, in answer to the challenge of 
his (the Marquess of Hartington’s) right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Dodson), to state in 
any way what he meant by the business- 
like manner in which the hon. Member 
introduced the proposal. The business- 
like character of the intentions of the 
Government had only been exhibited by 
the right hon. Gentleman in an ex- 
tremely negative manner when he de- 
clined to go into details which he con- 
sidered to be of an unbusiness-like 
character. But what the Government 
did mean by accepting the Resolution, 
the House was left to gather as well as 
it could from the speeches of the right 
hon. Gentlemen the President of the 
Local Government Board and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that there was fre- 
quently considerable inconvenience aris- 
ing from the acceptance of abstract 
Resolutions, and gave some ingenious 
reasons why he thought the abstract 
Resolution before the House seemed to 
him not to be open to those objections. 
He (the Marquess of Hartington) could 
not, however, help thinking that there 
was considerable inconvenience in the 
course which had been taken by the 
Government that evening, for they knew 
from excellent authority, that up to a 
very late period of the evening the 
Government had not determined upon 
the course they should take in reference 
to the subject, or if they had come to 
any resolution at all, it was one that 
appeared to him precisely opposite to 
that at which they at the last moment 
arrived. It was well known that the 
supporters of the Government had re- 
ceived an intimation that a division was 
most certainly expected on the Motion, 
and it might, he thought, after that 
knowledge, be fairly said that the Go- 
vernment intended to oppose the Motion. 
As to the observation of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the acceptance of the 
Resolution must, to a great extent, 
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have depended on the speech of the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk, it 
seemed to him to be one of the most 
extraordinary statements he had ever 
heard made by a Minister in that House. 
The Resolution was one which would 
remain on the Journals of the House, 
and which would be quoted in subsequent 
debates on the important subject before 
the House; and was it to be supposed 
that the acceptance of it by the Govern- 
ment was to be hampered by every 
qualification which might be contained 
in the moderate and comprehensive 
speech of the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk, or by every qualification and 
objection which was stated in the still 
more moderate but less comprehensive 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board? Throughout the greater part 
of his speech the right hon. Gentleman 
had argued most steadily against the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member, and had told 
the House that the case with respect to 
the establishment of County Boards had 
greatly altered during the last 25 years, 
and that it had been greatly prejudiced 
by the legislation that had taken place 
during that period. Did hemean by preju- 
diced, strengthened ? He thought, on the 
contrary, the meaning of the right hon. 
Gentleman was that, whereas there was 
considerable necessity for their establish- 
ment 25 years since, that necessity was 
now greatly diminished. He went on 
to tell them that they had converted the 
Poor Law Union into a quasi-municipal 
body ; that it was impossible to inter- 
fere with that guasi-municipal body which 
they had created; and that therefore, 
with the exception of the administration 
of a Common Fund, which possibly 
some day or other might be raised in 
the various Unions situated in the 
county, there was nothing whatever for 
a County Board to do. He must say 
that he felt somewhat sorry for the right 
hon. Gentleman during the greater part 
of his speech. He felt that the right 
hon. Gentleman was obliged to argue 
with some hesitation against the pro- 
posal, lest he should expose the Go- 
vernment to almost certain defeat by 
arguing too strongly against a Resolu- 
tion brought forward by one of its own 
Supporters. But when the right hon. 
Gentleman ended by saying that he was 
prepared to accept the proposal for the 
creation of County Boards, he confessed 
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he was astonished at the conclusion at 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
arrived. It seem from the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
speech of the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk had given to the Government 
some new ideas. According to the speech 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Government could not 
see there was anything whatever for a 
County Board to do, but now it appeared 
they saw their way to certain functions 
which, in course of time, might be arro- 
gated to the County Board; and they 
thought that in some reasonable time, 
perhaps next Session, possibly not, work 
might be found for the County Board to 
do. These functions were defined with 
the accuracy for which the speeches of 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
always remarkable, and they were at once 
Conservative and progressive. Well, 
they must obtain what satisfaction they 
could from the speeches delivered by 
Members of the Government that even- 
ing; but for his own part, after listening 
to those speeches, he did not feel clear 
either as to their own intentions in 
regard to the Resolution for establishing 
County Boards, or as to what their ideas 
were respecting the duties to be per- 
formed by those Boards. He admitted, 
however, that he had derived much 
greater satisfaction from the Resolution 
itself, which they were about to pass, 
than from the speeches delivered on the 
opposite side. The House was about 
to assert that no re-adjustment of Local 
Administration would be satisfactory or 
complete which did not refer the business, 
with certain exceptions, to a Represen- 
tive County Board. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Bedford (Mr. Whit- 
bread) had pointed out reasons, which, 
if the House did not now deem conclu- 
sive, it would soon see to be conclusive, 
why the re-adjustment of local adminis- 
tration could not be very long delayed. 
The amount of the local rates had been 
enormously increasing during the last 
few years, and the Local Taxation Re- 
formers had passed by the growing 
expenditure from sources which could 
never be the subject of Imperial assis- 
tance. He thought the case made out 


by his hon. Friend the Member for Bed- 
ford showed that the time could not long 
be delayed when the country would call 
loudly for the reform of local adminis- 
tration. 


He did not say that all the 
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money had been wasted, but could the 
President of the Local Government 
Board give the House an assurance that 
it had been economically administered 
and judiciously expended? He did not 
think it possible, in the state of confu- 
sion and anarchy in which our local 
accounts and local administration now 
were, that any hon. Gentleman could 
get up and say he was satisfied in that 
respect. If, then, the case was becoming 
stronger which called for the re-adjust- 
ment of local administration, they would 
now, by the unanimous or nearly unani- 
mous vote of that House, have decided 
on the principle at least on which that 
re-adjustment was to be based. Not- 
withstanding the speeches from the 
opposite side, and the qualifications 
with which the present proposal had 
been received by the House, they were 
about to assert, he believed for the first 
time, that no measure of local adminis- 
trativereform would be satisfactory which 
did not contain the principle of a Repre- 
sentative County Board. Many hon. 
Members had pointed out what work 
there was already, and what further 
work there was to be done by such a 
Board. He believed that the Board, 
when once constituted, would find ample 
work to do, and that it would not be 
possible, when the Government intro- 
duced their measure for the establish- 
ment of such a Board, to establish it 
without going to the root of the whole 
matter by dealing with the questions 
incidentally touched upon that evening 
of the simplification of the area of local 
administration and the simplification of 
local authorities. For these reasons he 
believed the gain accomplished that 
evening in passing the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for South Norfolk 
would be a substantial one, aithough, at 
the same time, he must regret the 
language of the Government in ac- 
cepting that Resolution as being so 
unsatisfactory and so hesitating. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH explained 
that in referring to ‘ prejudices,” he 
merely meant to say that the action of 
Parliament during the last 20 or 25 
years had removed certain prejudices, 
and that the question had now assumed 
an entirely different shape. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I recently 
found myself in a rather difficult posi- 
tion, in consequence of my having voted 
for the Resolution of the hon. Baronet 
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the Member for South Devon (Sir 
Massey Lopes) in 1872, without having 
heard great part of the hon. Baronet’s 
statement, which Members of the pre- 
sent Government seem to now imply 
committed them to bring in the Prisons 
Bill, to which I am opposed. I have 
now heard the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), 
and I ask the House to allow me to 
state very briefly the view I take of the 
exposition which has been given us by 
the author of the Resolution now before 
the House. The hon. Member for South 
Norfolk has virtually stated, that he at 
once gives up the idea of any further 
relief from local taxation, by the trans- 
fer of what he has called ‘Imperial 
charges”’ to the general taxation of the 
country. It has been admitted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board that the 
provision for lunatics, which is one of 
those charges, stands upon a footing 
very different from the other objects for 
which a county rate is levied. I fully 
appreciate that fact; and, in conse- 
quence, I looked forward to the period 
when the counties would probably be 
relieved from that £1,000,000 of charge. 
The fact that there is no surplus has, no 
doubt, rendered it very convenient to 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to forget that 
portion of their obligations of 1872. 
We have heard a great deal about the 
prospect of economy; but what is the 
tendency of the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Nor- 
folk? It would very greatly curtail the 
jurisdiction of the only important local 
Body which the hon. Member himself 
admits to have been successfully eco- 
nomical in the administration of local 
funds. The hon. Member said, that by 
their conduct in quarter sessions, espe- 
cially as to economy, the justices of the 
peace had reared a standing monument 
to their honour ; but by the statement of 
his present intentions, what does he pro- 
pose? He does not propose to continue 
to this Body, which has been so eco- 
nomical, even the share of county admin- 
istration that was recommended by the 
Select Committee of 1868, who recom- 
mended that the County Board should 
consist of one-half justices of the peace, 
and of one-half the representatives of 
the Guardians; but the hon. Member 
tells us he would provide that the new 
Board he contemplates creating shall 
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contain no more than one-third of this 
economical element. The proportions of 
his new Board, which the hon. Member 
mentioned, were, one-third of justices 
to be nominated by the court of quarter 
sessions, and the remaining two-thirds 
to consist of members to be nominated 
by the Guardians of the Unions. I do 
not see, Sir, how we can hope for eco- 
nomy as the result of such a measure. 
The hon. Member himself gave up the 
idea, for he told us—‘‘I do not say 
that the new Board will be so economi- 
cal as the justices in quarter sessions 
have been.” All our experience proves 
this anticipation likely to be true. For, 
of all the new local Bodies, which Par- 
liament has from time to time created, 
not one has been nearly so economical 
as the quarter sessions. Look, for in- 
stance, at the large expenditure for edu- 
cational objects under the school boards. 
Then, again, with regard to the Poor 
Law, you are obliged to keep the Guar- 
dians under the constant supervision of 
a central authority, in order, as you say, 
to secure economy; whilst the only accu- 
sations of extravagance ever directed 
against quarter sessions have been fal- 
sified by proof of the fact, that what 
was deemed excessive expenditure on 
their part, had been forced upon them 
by statutes which had been sanctioned 
by this House. I say, then, that this 
plea of economy has vanished; and that 
the Government now appear to find it 
convenient to abandon one portion at 
least of the pledges which they gave in 
1872. One portion of the pledges for 
relief which they then gave was that 
relief should be given as to the main- 
tenance of the gaol; but another por- 
tion of their pledge, with regard to the 
remission of local taxation, related to a 
far larger item of county expenditure 
and burthen, to that which might be 
most constitutionally transferred for 
payment to the Consolidated Fund ; the 
provision for pauper lunatics, the care 
of whom and whose discipline are al- 
ready entrusted to two Commissions, 
and this annual charge of £1,000,000, 
we are now told is still to remain sad- 
dled on the county rates. We are told 
this by an hon. Member whose proposal 
for the creation of County Boards, he had 
the frankness to admit, was not a proposal 
made in the cause of economy—and this 
proposal is now adopted by the Govern- 
ment. I wish that I could hope that the 
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anticipations of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) 
would be realized ; but I fear that these 
Boards will be so formed that their sense 
of responsibility will, by the multiplicity 
of their avocations, be dissipated. I would 
fain hope, but I can scarcely expect, 
that they will become really economical. 
My hope for economy was further dissi- 
pated by what has fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ Do 
not anticipate or expect that the super- 
vision and control of the central authority 
will be withdrawn.’”’ Where, then, am I 
to look for the responsibility of these 
new County Boards, which you are about 
to create when, according to the decla- 
ration of the Leader of the House, their 
administration will be conducted under 
the direction of the central authority, and 
under the system of central inspection, 
of which quarter sessions have had 
ample experience. I am sorry, Sir, to 
appear as a dissentient from the right 
hon. Gentlemen who, during the latter 
part of this debate, have been congra- 
tulating each other on the progress to- 
wards apparent unanimity which they 
seem to have made — progress, as we 
were told by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), 
towards decentralization. It is strange 
that it should be so; but it seems that 
in the mind of the right hon. Gentle- 
man there is no connection between con- 
centration and centralization. The right 
hon. Gentleman has a system, and his 
whole system which he has propounded 
to this House and had formerly em- 
bodied in a measure, consists in this— 
that the Legislature should concentrate 
all county administration. The right 
hon. Gentleman would concentrate the 
whole of the local administration in 
County Boards. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House says— 
“Do not hope by that means to escape 
from centralization, for where you con- 
centrate we shall centralize.’ What, 
then, is this House asked to do? It is 
asked to contravene the principles of 
local government, which have preserved 
the freedom of this country, and formed 
a great variety of schools in which men 
have prepared themselves for public life, 
for administrative and legislative duties. 
Under this system of diffused local go- 
vernment, the discharge of various func- 
tions and the provision of various wants 
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were entrusted to different local bodies. 
Under this system the responsibility was 
real, because responsibility was not 
evaded on account of the multiplicity of 
the avocations of those who undertook 
it. I should deeply regret the country 
being deprived of this system of local self- 
government. Instead of blaming, I give 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Local Government Board credit for 
having hesitated in giving a qualified 
assent to the abolition of that system ; 
because it is easy to see that by destroy- 
ing it, weshould be advancing in the 
direction of centralization, for concentra- 
tion will render the imposition of cen- 
tralization more easy and more certain. 
Understanding, then, that I might be to 
a certain degree, bound by the views 
propounded in the speech of the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk if I voted 
for his Resolution, and feeling that the 
principles which he has enunciated may 
be perverted to an extension of the sys- 
tem of centralization to which I object ; 
knowing, also, from the history of France 
that the local Parliaments of France, by 
concentrating within themselves toomany 
functions, excited the jealousy of the 
Central Government, and thus brought 
upon themselves centralization and the 
loss of their independence; believing 
that the system of centralization would 
be promoted by the carrying out this 
Resolution, in the sense and according 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk—although I might have 
voted for the Resolution had it not been 
explained as it has been by its Proposer, 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
and by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of this House —I shall, before 
the Question is put, feel it my duty to 
leave the House and take no part in the 
division. : 

Mr. BUTT supported the Resolution, 
because he regarded it not as an inter- 
ference with the principle of local self- 
government, but as strengthening that 
principle by placing it under popular 
control. He agreed with the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Hartington) that 
it was not by any speeches which had 
been made in the course of the debate 
that the House would be bound if the 
Resolution were adopted, but by the 
terms of the Resolution itself. He re- 
garded the Resolution as perfectly plain 
in itself; it assumed that there was 
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such a thing as county business, and it 
affirmed that this business ought to be 
transacted by boards or councils elected 
by the inhabitants of the counties. It 
pledged the House to the establishment 
of elective County Boards. He (Mr. 
Butt) was voting for that Resolution and 
not for the speech in which the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Norfolk had introduced it. 
He (Mr. Butt) had no‘reason to quarrel 
with that speech. It proposed for 
England a plan very nearly identical 
with the provisions of a Bill which he 
(Mr. Butt) had proposed for Ireland last 
Session. That Bill, he might perhaps 
remind the House, had been opposed by 
the Ministry. It had not been supported 
by those who sat on the Opposition front 
bench, and yet the second reading was 
defeated in a full House only by the 
narrow majority of 28. Opposed by the 
Leaders of one Party, and deserted by 
the Leaders of the other, they obtained 
for the measure 153 votes; its oppo- 
nents were 181. If, then, the speech of 
the hon. Member could be put to the 
vote, he (Mr. Butt) would certainly vote 
forit. But it was not the speech, it was 
the Resolution upon which they would 
be asked to vote. What he under- 
stood by the Government supporting 
the Resolution was, that they would bring 
in a measure constituting County Boards 
and transferring to them county business. 
They were not discussing local admi- 
nistration, nor local business, but the 
establishment of representative County 
Boards. He (Mr. Butt) hoped that 
when a similar proposal was again sub- 
mitted for Ireland it would receive the 
support of English Members. He had 
intended originally to move an Amend- 
ment to the Resolution, to the effect that 
if the principle which it affirmed was 
necessary for England, it was far more 
necessary for Ireland; but as he feared 
that mixing the Resolution with the 
Irish case might interfere with the pass- 
ing of it, he determined not to move 
such an Amendment. However, if he 
had so forborne, he had done so in the 
confidence he had that there was a dis- 
position in this Parliament to extend to 
Ireland the same principles of local go- 
vernment that were adopted for England. 

Mr. FAWCETT, as an independent 
Member, wished to enter his emphatic 
protest against the doctrine laid down by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the Govern- 
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ment, having heard the speech of the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk, accepted 
the Resolution. The Resolution was 
supported, because it would be the basis 
of an important measure at a future day; 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
introduced a reservation, but that would 
not bind the Members of that House. 
Some of the Members of the House ac- 
cepted the Resolution, but they did not 
accept the speech of the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk. He, for one, accepted 
cordially the principle of county repre- 
sentation, but he did not accept the 
scheme of indirect representation as 
propounded by the hon. Member. In 
agreeing to the Resolution, what he 
understood the House to accept was, 
that the Government should, with the 
least delay possible, introduce a measure 
which would givé the ratepayers, not an 
indirect representation, but a direct re- 
presentation with respect to the rates 
which were levied upon them. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Fawcett) 
had very fairly stated what was his in- 
terpretation of the Resolution, and the 
Government had done the same thing. 
If the hon. Member had moved the 
Resolution and put upon it that interpre- 
tation, then the Government might feel 
themselves obliged to take a very diffe- 
rent view of it from that which they took 
of the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Norfolk. For his 
own part, he had long been of opinion, 
and so, he believed, had all his Col- 
leagues, that the Resolution of his hon. 
Friend was one which might very pro- 
perly be adopted. It would be a very 
different matter, indeed, if it had been 
forced on the Government in the terms 
of the hon. Member for Hackney; but his 
hon. Friend the Member for South Norfolk 
had put upon it an interpretation which 
the Government thought just. They put 
upon it the same interpretation, they 
accepted it in a bond fide spirit, and with 
the full intention of giving effect to it in 
the sense in which they understood it, 
and not in the sense adopted by the hon. 
Member for Hackney. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That no readjustment of local admi- 
nistration will be satisfactory or complete which 
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does not refer County business, other than that 
relating to the administration of justice and the 
maintenance of order, to a Representative 
County Board. 


THE QUEEN v. CASTRO—THE ORTON 
CORRESPONDENCE.—ORDER. 


Mr. WHALLEY, who had given 
Notice to call attention to Correspon- 
dence with the Home Office relating to 
the Tichborne Claimant, rose apparently 


for that purpose— 
Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. Mem- 


ber to Order, and informed him that the 
Order for going into Committee of Supply 
had, by the adoption of the Resolution, 
been disposed of, and that he could not 
now proceed with his Amendment on 
going into Committee of Supply. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
(DUTIES ON OFFICES AND PENSIONS) 
BILL.—[Br1 91.] 

(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he begged to 
move the Adjournment of the House, for 
the purpose of calling attention to the 
course which, on this occasion, the Go- 
vernment had deliberately adopted in 
order to still further postpone the discus- 
sion of the subject of which he had given 
Notice. He had always understood that 
when a Vote was taken on the Motion to 
go into Committee of Supply the practice 
was to rehabilitate Supply in order that 
other Members who had given Notices 
of Motion might have an opportunity of 
bringing them forward. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The main Question 
before the House is the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill. The hon. Member 
is quite entitled to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House; but in so doing, he 
must confine himself to the Question im- 
mediately before the House. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I am stating to 
the best of my ability the reasons why 
this House should not only now adjourn, 
but why it should not re-assemble till 
the Members of the House, who assemble 
here ‘at so much trouble and expense, 
can be assured that they will be treated 
according to the Rules of this House, and 
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that everything approaching to trickery 
and unworthy proceedings on the part of 
the Government—[‘‘ Oh, oh!’”] 

Mr. SPEA The observation 
which the hon. Member has now made 
is quite un-Parliamentary, and I must 
request him to confine himself to the 
subject-matter of the Bill. 

Mr. WHALLEY: But I care nothing 
about the Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER, interposing, said he thought the 
hon. Member should be called upon to 
withdraw his un-Parliamentary expres- 
sion. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I withdraw the 
word at once ; but I used it in the sense 
that to depart from the usual custom of 
rehabilitating Supply— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must again point 
out to the hon. Member that his obser- 
vations are not relevant to the subject- 
matter of the Bill. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he had always 
understood it to be the custom when the 
Order for Supply was displaced, for the 
Secretary to the Treasury to rehabili- 
tate it. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that when there 
was a Question before the House it was 
quite open to move the Adjournment of 
the House upon that Question; but in 
so doing the hon. Member must confine 
himself to the Question. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I beg to give 
Notice that on next going into Supply I 
will make another effort to bring this 
question under the consideration of the 
House. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


Afterwards— 


On Question, That the House do now 
adjourn, 

Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If he had any, and what 
reason, other than that of evading dis- 
cussion, for not rehabilitating the Motion 
to go into Committee of Supply on this 
occasion ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he had 
acted in accordance with the Rules and 
Customs of the House in not again 
setting up the Motion of Supply after 
half-past 12 o’clock. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Ordered, That there be added to the Return 
relative to Members of Parliament, ordered by 
this House on the 4th day of May 1876, a 
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Return, from so remote a period as it can be 
obtained up to the year 1696, of the Surnames, 
Christian Names, and Titles of all Members of 
the Lower House of Parliament of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with the Name of the 
Constituency represented, and date of Return of 
each.—(Sir William Fraser.) 


House adjourned at One o’clock 
till Mouday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 12th March, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Buus—First Reading— 
Beer Licences (Ireland) * (28) ; Open Spaces 
(Metropolis) * (24). 

Second Reading—Exoneration of Charges (16); 
Contingent Remainders [17]; Irish Peer- 
age [15]. 

Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund (£350,000) 
[40 Viet. c. 1]. 


EXONERATION OF CHARGES BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


(wo. 16.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that according to the 
law of this country, up to a very recent 
period, a state of things might happen 
which he should best describe by an 
illustration. The owner of a landed 
estate worth £5,000 a-year, which was 
mortgaged to the extent of £50,000, 
had also personal property to the ex- 
tent of £50,000; on his death he left the 
real estate to one son and the money to 
another. It was, of course, the intention 
of the testator to divide his property 
equally between the two sons. But up 
to the period to which he had referred 
it would have been in the power of the 
son to whom the real estate was devised 
to call upon the son who had the per- 
sonal property to apply the latter to 
paying off the mortgage ;—and in that 
way he would become the possessor, not 
merely of the estate, but of the £50,000 
applied to paying off the mortgage. In 
1854 an Act—the 17 & 18 Viet., c. 118— 
amended in 1867, was passed, which pro- 
vided that unless there was specific direc- 
tion by the testator to that effect, this right 
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to have the real estate exonerated out of 
the personal property should not exist. 
Those Acts, however, extended to free- 
hold property only; and as, in some 
recent instances, the same injustice had 
arisen in respect of leasehold property, 
the object of the present Bill was to ex- 
tend the former Acts to leaseholds. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


CONTINGENT REMAINDERS BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 17.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that the measure had 
been introduced, like the preceding Bill, 
to remedy any injustice in the operation 
of the existing law. As the law now 
stood, if a man left an estate to Brown 
for life with remainder to the first son 
of John Smith who attained the age of 
21 years, and if Brown died before any 
son of John Smith attained that age, the 
contingent remainder would be void. 
The Real Property Commissioners re- 
ported on that state of things in 1833, 
and strongly recommended that the law 
should be altered. Since then an at- 
tempt had been made to revise the law, 
and put it in a more satisfactory shape, 
but that attempt had not been successful. 
The object of the Bill before their Lord- 
ships, which was a very short one, was 
to limit the operation of the law. The 
necessity for this had been forcibly illus- 
trated by a recent case in the Courts of 
Law, which showed that the present 
doctrine of law had worked serious in- 
justice in the devolution of family pro- 


perty. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 


MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Eart DE LA WARR rose to call 
the attention of their Lordships to 
the operation of the law with refer- 
ence to the local government of the 
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Metropolis; and to move for certain 
Returns relating to the expenditure of 
Vestries and District Boards within the 
Metropolitan District. He desired to 
bring this matter before their Lordships, 
having observed that the discussion 
which had recently taken place in their 
Lordships’ House with reference to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works did not 
embrace some important points con- 
nected with that subject. The question 
as submitted to their Lordships by the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Camper- 
down) was confined to the constitution 
of the Metropolitan Board and the mode 
of its election. That was, doubtless, a 
matter of considerable importance, and 
he regretted that what was proposed by 
his noble Friend had not been assented 
to by their Lordships. The subject to 
which he now wished to call attention— 
namely, the operation of the law in the 
local government of the Metropolis—in- 
cluded, he was aware, many interests, 
and was one which, perhaps, could not 
be approached without awakening a cer- 
tain amount, he might say, of prejudice, 
as touching upon what might be con- 
sidered ancient custom and long-existing 
practice. These considerations threw 
some difficulties round the question. But 
at the same time they could not shut 
their eyes to the fact that changes must 
sometimes be made in local as well as in 
other institutions to adapt them to the 
requirements of the times. Now it 
seemed to be a want of this policy which 
had kept back improvements in the 
Metropolis, which consequently had 
only been partially carried out. It had 
been attempted,to unite the ancient form 
of local government, when the popula- 
tion was counted by hundreds, with what 
was rendered necessary by the increasing 
wants of a population almost unexampled 
in number and in the vastness and variety 
of its occupations. This work was at- 
tempted in the year 1855, when the Act 
was passed which constituted the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. Previous to 
the passing of this Act the Metropolis 
had been mainly under the government 
of Vestries—with the exception of the 
comparatively small area which, as now, 
was under the jurisdiction of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London—and as 
might be expected, there were hardly 
two parishes which were governed alike. 
The object of this Act was to produce 
greater uniformity of local government. 
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No doubt a great deal had been achieved, 
but the evil had only been partially 
cured. Before the appointment of the 
Metropolitan Board the subject had been 
for many years under the consideration 
of the ablest and most practical men; 
Parliamentary Committees and Royal 
Commissions had sat and reported upon 
it; Bills were introduced by the Govern- 
ments of the day and by private Mem- 
bers of the Legislature, which were 
afterwards withdrawn ; and the question 
seemed to be beset with difficulties—one 
of which, and he thought not the least, 
was the attempt to amalgamate the City 
of London with the surrounding boroughs 
and parishes. It was, therefore, wise in 
the Metropolis Management Act of 1855 
to exclude almost entirely from its opera- 
tion the City of London. He admitted 
that the City of London had been well 
governed — for, while the rights and 
privileges of that ancient Corporation 
had happily been respected by Parlia- 
ment, they had adapted their practice to 
the wants of the present time, and had 
set an example of local government 
which was worthy of being followed. 
But the area and population included 
within the City boundary were compara- 
tively small and were numbered by thou- 
sands, while outside they came to mil- 
lions. Excluding, then, as he proposed 
to do in this discussion, the City of 
London, what did they find existing 
under the Metropolitan Act? There was 
a divided jurisdiction in many important 
matters affecting public interests and 
public convenience. If they looked 
outside the City boundaries there was 
a population approaching 4,000,000. 
with an area extending into four coun- 
ties, and inclosing nine Parliamentary 
boroughs. Under the Act of 1855 this 
immense district covered with houses 
was placed under the joint government 
of 38 Select Vestries or District Boards 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The smaller parishes were grouped to- 
gether and formed District Boards ; the 
larger ones being divided into wards 
having members according to their size. 
These Vestries or District Boards had 
under their management branch drain- 
age, buildings to some extent, streets, 
water supply, lighting, and sanitary ar- 
rangements. The Metropolitan Board 
had entrusted to it the main drainage, 
the control over the construction of 
sewers by the Vestries, over the forma- 
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tion of new streets and buildings, and 
general metropolitan improvements. 
The larger works were carried on 
by committees: thus there was the 
Building Committee, the Fire Brigade 
Committee, the Open Spaces and Com- 
mons Committee, the Cattle Diseases 
Committee, and others. Now he was at 
a loss to see how it could be for the 
advantage of the ratepayers or the pub- 
lic that there should be this divided juris- 
diction, and these numerous centres of 
management. He would mention an in- 
stance—that of drainage. Could it be 
a good, or convenient, or economical 
arrangement that the main drainage 
should be under the Metropolitan Board 
and the smaller drainage under Parochial 
or District: Boards? Or to take the 
water or lighting. Was it desirable to 
leave important matters like these, which 
required unity of action, in the hands of 
different Boards, with perhaps more or 
less different interests. It was argued— 
‘You will interfere with the parochial 
system if you take away the jurisdiction 
of Vestries.”” But was not that done 
already? They had District Boards 
formed by the union of parishes instead 
of Vestries, and it was but a small step 
further to unite these in one central 
Board, to be elected by the ratepayers, 
who would thus be directly represented, 
and would exercise more the rights 
which they were intended to have than 
they did under the present system. He 
came now to the practical results of 
this divided authority as existing in the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
38 Vestries or District Boards. And 
here he wished distinctly to state that in 
the remarks which he might offer he de- 
sired in no way to attribute maladminis- 
tration either to the Metropolitan Board 
or to the different Vestries and Local 
Boards. He regarded the defects in 
practice to which he might ask their 
Lordships’ notice as the natural and in 
many instances unavoidable consequences 
of the existing divided authority and 
jurisdiction. Take the street question. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works had 
no control over many of those matters 
which materially affected public interests 
and public convenience ; but in the work 
of the Local Boards streets were con- 
tinually disturbed and broken up in 
different districts for gas or drainage 
pipes or other reasons at inconvenient 
seasons of the year, new paving was 
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sometimes laid down in one street and 
not in another which equally required 
it; the paving of one street was often of 
a totally different kind from that in the 
other adjoining—so that horses suddenly 
passed from a macadamized street to a 
slippery wood or asphalte pavement; 
large masses of broken granite were 
laid down in some streets at a time when 
the carriage trafic most required an 
evenroad. Now, if they had one central 
authority there would be one kind of 
paving for all alike. Again, steam 
rollers were worked at all hours of the 
day: streets in the summer were fre- 
quently imperfectly watered; and he 
had heard of an instance where one 
parish insisted upon watering its side of 
the street in the morning, while the 
other watered it in the evening, thereby 
having dust all the day. These, he be- 
lieved, were the words of the Act giving 
power to the Vestry to water the streets 
—‘‘as often as they think fit.” This, 
of course, admitted of very wide inter- 
pretation. So also as regarded crossing- 
sweepers to be distinguished by their 
dress as public servants, the Act allowed 
them to be appointed, but did not make 
it compulsory ; consequently it was never 
done. And with reference to clearing 
the streets of dust or snow, the Act re- 
quired it to be done at ‘‘ such hours as 
fixed by the Vestry.” It was too well 
known how imperfectly this was carried 
out; and as to cleaning the streets it 
was frequently done by aged and infirm 
persons instead of by the improved ma- 
chinery now in use. And here he could 
not omit to notice the subject of the gas 
and water supply of the Metropolis. 
These were, as their Lordships knew, in 
the hands of Companies, and conse- 
quently Vestries and District Boards 
were dependent upon those Companies, 
both as regarded the quantity and quality 
of what was supplied. The gas of 
London, as was well known, was in- 
ferior to what was used in many other 
large towns; and there were instances 
of successful management, as in Man- 
chester, where the gas was made a 
source of income to the town. In like 
manner, the quality of a considerable 
portion of the water as now supplied 
was not what it ought to be, and what 
it might be, in such a City as London. 
He believed both would be better if the 
supply was in the hands of a central 
authority. Then, what an unfavourable 
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contrast did London and’ other large 
towns of England afford when compared 
with towns on the Continent with re- 
gard to markets? Where were our meat 
markets, our fish markets, our general 
markets? The few which we had were 
frequently small and ill-managed, and 
were not accessible to a large portion of 
the population, and the poor as well as 
the rich had often no choice but dealing 
with tradesmen ata disadvantage. These 
were some of the inconveniences, and 
others might be enumerated, which arose 
from the divided jurisdiction of so many 
Vestries and District Boards; and he 
could not but think that what he had 
ventured to suggest would in a great 
measure afford a remedy—that was, if 
the management of the Metropolis were 
placed under the control of a central 
Board such as or similar to the existing 
Metropolitan Board, and to be elected in 
a direct manner by the ratepayers. He 
believed it would be more economical, 
that the work would be better done, and 
that it would be greatly to the advantage 
of the public. He had to thank their 
Lordships for listening to what he felt 
was but an imperfect statement of a large 
question, and which he trusted might be 
supplemented by other remarks, in the 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government 
might be induced to give their attention 
and consideration to that important sub- 
ject. As he proposed to move for a 
Return of the sums expended by Vestries 
and District Boards of the metropolis 
during the past three years, he might 
mention that there was, he believed, 
a Return of the period between 1856 and 
1870, showing a total expenditure of 
upwards of £7,000,000. 


Moved, That there be laid before this 
House— 

‘‘Returns of the sums expended by vestries 
and district boards within the Metropolitan 
district, exclusive of the City of London, upon 
paving, lighting, drainage, water supply, sani- 
tary arrangements, and other works not under 
the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board, 
during the years 1874, 1875, and 1876.—(The 
Earl De La Warr.) 


Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that, on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
there was no objection to the production 
of the Papers for which his noble Friend 
had moved. Their Lordships would, no 
doubt, expect that he should say some- 
thing in answer to the observations of 
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his noble Friend ; but he had some diffi- 
culty in doing so, because he had been 
unable to find from the Notice on the 
Paper, to what particular point his noble 
Friend intended to address his remarks. 
Now that his noble Friend had made his 
observations, he (Earl Beauchamp) de- 
sired to point out that the main proposi- 
tion of that speech had been, perhaps, 
sufficiently discussed when the Motion 
for the second reading of Lord Camper- 
down’s Bill was before their Lordships. 
No one could contend that there were 
not imperfections in the present system 
of managing metropolitan affairs ; but 
he thought that if regard was had to 
what had been accomplished, since the 
passing of the Metropolis Management 
Act, it must in candour be admitted 
that the Vestries and District Boards 
had not laboured without success, and 
that, on the whole, the management of 
the Metropolis would compare favour- 
ably with that of Continental towns. 
The Metropolis Management Act of 
1855 contained the provisions in ac- 
cordance with which the Vestries were 
elected and transacted their business. 
In 1870 a number of questions were 
addressed to the various Vestries of the 
Metropolis relative to the sanitary con- 
dition of their districts ; and the answers 
to those questions showed that between 
the date of the passage of the Metropo- 
lis Management Act and that year the 
sanitary condition of the Metropolis had 
changed very considerably for the better, 
that the gas and water supply was im- 
proved, and that much property of an 
inferior and insanitary condition had 
been replaced by dwellings of a more 
modern and healthy sort. Rome was 
not built in a day; but, considering the 
vastness of the work they had to do, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
Vestries might congratulate themselves 
on having taken most effective and suc- 
cessful steps in embellishing the Metro- 
polis of this great Empire. He was far 
from denying that much remained to be 
done; and those who had done so much 
would be far from denying it; but still 
the improvement and beautifying of the 
City had proceeded to a considerable ex-~ 
tent. The death-rate also of the Me- 
tropolis had been considerably dimi- 
nished, but there was no reason why it 
should not be diminished still more. He 
could not very well follow the noble 
Earl through all the details of his 
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speech—there seemed nothing too great, 
or too small for his criticism. As to 
what his noble Friend had said with re- 
gard to the pulling up of streets for the 
purpose of laying and repairing gas and 
water pipes, all that, no doubt, was dis- 
agreeable, but the Vestries had no juris- 
diction to enable them to prevent it. 
Then his noble Friend had complained 
that there were different descriptions of 
paving in adjoining ‘streets; but in re- 
ply to that, it was to be said that as yet 
no one kind of payment was acknow- 
ledged to be the best, and it must be re- 
membered that the sort of pavement 
which answered very well in one street 
might not be suitable to another in 
which, perhaps, there was much more 
traffic. As to markets, it would be very 
hard to hold the Vestries accountable in 
that matter—they had no power over 
the markets; and if they had, it was not 
certain that they would act prudently or 
economically. A noble lady, whose 
name was always mentioned with respect 
(Lady Burdett Coutts), had founded a 
market in the densely populated district 
of Shoreditch, which, for some reason 
or other, did not command the approval 
of the population of the district and had 
proved a failure; and if they were to 
take that instance as a guide, they could 
not argue that the erection of markets 
for the various districts of the metropolis 
was the best thing to advocate. The 
noble Earl complained of the way in 
which dust and snow were removed from 
the streets. During the last great snow- 
storm the possibilities of the various 
Vestries were strained to the utmost. 
So that they must not take that as a fair 
sample of their normal capacities. But 
Mr. Hayward had shown by statistics, 
that to make provision for the immediate 
removal of the snow, after a heavy fall 
of snow in the Metropolis, would involve 
an expenditure out of all proportion to 
the object to be achieved. It was im- 
possible for the very best arrangements 
to succeed in a season of great emer- 
gency; but, if it were found that the 
general working was efficient, he thought 
that was all they could fairly ask of any 
public body. There was, as he had said, 
no certainty that a central Board such 
as that suggested would produce more 
favourable results. The more they in- 
quired into the manner in which the 
duties of the various local authorities 
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were performed, the more it would 
be found that they redounded to the 
credit of those to whom they were 
entrusted. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET thought 
that if he took his “ intelligent fo- 
reigner ” through the West-end of Lon- 
don, that personage would be very much 
astonished at the way the public tho- 
roughfares were dealt with by Vestries 
and by Gas and Water Companies. In 
dealing with our streets the Vestries 
ought to act under the control of a 
central authority, such as the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works. They ought to 
be placed by law under such an autho- 
rity; and, if that were done, a great 
deal of local inconvenience would be 
spared. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, that a sys- 
tem could not but be defective, under 
which, not only the Vestries, but Gas 
and Water Companies had power to 
take up streets. The Companies acted 
independently of the Vestries. Two 
Companies might be pulling up different 
portions of a street at the same time; 
and he had known instances in which 
no sooner had one Company taken up a 
street and put it down again, than an- 
other Company entered and performed 
the same operation over again. He was 
glad to find that the noble Earl who had 
spoken on behalf of the Government 
(Earl Beauchamp) did not speak of the 
management of the Metropolis as being 
absolute perfection ; but he regretted 
that the admissions of the noble Earl 
were so very qualified. He could not 
agree with the noble Earl that things 
had been done so well. On the contrary, 
he held that at the present moment the 
state of the Metropolis was far from 
creditable to the greatest capital in the 
world. It was very far from being equal 
to Paris in its pavements, though, when 
he first knew the French capital, it was 
far behind London in that respect, as 
well as in its sanitary arrangements. He 
was of opinion that as the duties of the 
Vestries were administrative, the mem- 
bers of those bodies were too numerous. 
He must, in conclusion, solemnly enter 
his protest against regarding the present 
state of administration in the Metropo- 
lis as being either satisfactory, efficient, 
or economical. 


Motion agreed to. 
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CAPTAIN BURNABY—RECALL FROM 
RUSSIA AND ASIA. 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp DORCHESTER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, By 
whose authority—and for what reasons, 
the leave of Captain Burnaby, of the 
Royal Horse Guards, granted by Her 
Majesty to travel in Russia and Asia, 
was rescinded; and by whom the cost of 
a telegram conveying an order to that 
officer to return was borne? He said 
that in putting these Questions, of which 
he had given Notice a week ago to the 
noble Karl the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, he wished to disclaim all inten- 
tion of raising any political question or 
causing any controversy between the 
two sides of the House. He was aware 
that the discussion in reference to the 
atrocities perpetrated in Bulgaria had 
created a great deal of interest, and he 
only regretted that, side by side with the 
compendious Blue Books on the subject 
and the able Report of Mr. Baring, they 
had not a list of the horrors that oc- 
curred in Poland in 1863, and the like 
of which he believed had also occurred 
in Circassia. He had read a letter from 
a remote town in Asia Minor in which 
it was stated that Bashi-Bazouks had 
returned from Bulgaria, and the vindic- 
tive propensities which were displayed 
in Bulgaria had been aroused by the 
remembrance of what took place in their 
country when it was subjugated. But 
it was not his wish to open up a sore 
which they all hoped was in process of 
being healed ; and speaking from those 
(the Opposition) benches, he believed 
that the Government were entitled to 
the greatest consideration and a favour- 
able verdict for the firmness and mode- 
ration and dignity with which they had 
conducted the affairs of the Conference 
at Constantinople. It had been said by 
a great master of the English tongue 
that ‘it is not in mortals to command 
success;”’ but he felt sure that the Go- 
vernment had done what they could to 
deserve it. He had not, however, risen 
to address their Lordships on that sub- 
ject, but to ask two Questions which 
affected, he thought, the basis of the 
individual and personal liberty of every 
Englishman who sought recreation 
abroad, and liberty to travel under the 
passport of the British Foreign Secre- 
tary. In this instance they had a British 





officer who applied to the commanding 
officer of his regiment, that application 
was forwarded to the Brigade office, 
thence to the Divisional office, and 
thence to the Horse Guards, and from 
the Horse Guards to the War Office. 
[A laugh.| That, at least, was the system 
when he knew it, and he had some ex- 
perience; and he did not know that the 
recent alterations in our military system 
had had the effect of simplifying matters 
—he should rather say the reverse. 
Well, this officer openly and avowedly 
sent in his application, which passed 
through all the necessary channels, and 
eventually what was called ‘ Queen’s 
leave” was granted to him to proceed 
to Russia and Asia. The officer left in 
the most undisguised manner and pro- 
ceeded to St. Petersburg, where he took 
up his quarters at one of the principal 
hotels. He took letters of introduction 
from the Russian Ambassador here to 
his brother at St. Petersburg, and called 
upon the British Ambassador and the 
military attaché; and he (Lord Dor- 
chester) could not imagine how more 
publicity could have been given, or a 
more open announcement of his inten- 
tions made than were made by Captain 
Burnaby. He proceeded by railway as 
far as the last station on the route, at 
Orenburg, and finally rode some 900 
miles across the Desert. He was not 
bound, either as a British officer, or a 
man of honour, to specify to the Russian 
Government at what precise point he 
was going to emerge from their Empire 
into the neighbouring territory of the 
Khan of Khiva—but what he did, he 
did without taking advice or permission 
from the Russian Minister. In that 
consisted the sin and offence of Captain 
Burnaby. When he was at Khiva, he 
received a message by two Tartars telling 
him that he was to return to the fort of 
Petro Alexandrovsk, where a message was 
awaiting him from His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief. That he (Lord 
Dorchester) believed was the tenor of 
the message; but, at any rate, a message 
awaited him from England. Believing in 
the honour and truthfulness of the parties 
from whom he received this message, he 
accompanied the Tartars back to Fort 
Alexandrovsk. The two Tartars never 
allowed him out of their sight; and, fur- 
ther, he learned at Khiva that the Khan 
had heard of his enforced departure, 
and that a party was to escort him to 
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the fort. It was little more than an 
open arrest—it was very like sending a 
common soldier with a file of men to the 
rear. At Petro Alexandrovsk a commu- 
nication was made to him by the com- 
mandant, stating that he was to return 
to his country by the way which he 
came, and that he had strict orders to 
refuse him permission to proceed as 
he wished, either through Tashkend 
or by the Caspian Sea—than which 
he (Lord Dorchester) could not ima- 
gine more harmless routes. There 
might be some difficulty in determining 
the precise limits of the leave granted 
to Captain Burnaby, but he was not 
aware that he exceeded the limit per- 
mitted when he went to travel in Russia 
and Asia; and he did not think that the 
Commander-in-Chief would punish him 
for exceeding it by about 20 miles, the 
extent to which he travelled beyond the 
Russian boundary. Captain Burnaby 
had a great knowledge of Arabic, and 
was a first-rate Russian scholar; and he 
regretted that when he (Lord Dorches- 
ter) was in the Crimean War in 1854 he 
had not that knowledge, for he might 
say that the number of Englishmen in 
the Crimea who could speak the Russian 
language might be counted on their 
fingers. He did not think that the 
knowledge of languages was an objec- 
tionable acquirement to officers of the 
British Army—he thought that nothing 
could be better than that English officers 
should learn modern languages — it 
would be much better for them than 
the new-fangled examinations of officers. 
If they could only put them through 
their facings as a drill-sergeant did the 
recruits, it would be more useful than so 
many examinations. A very curious 
thing happened to him that day. He 
went to a certain scientific society to 
ascertain the exact distance that Captain 
Burnaby had travelled under his pass- 
port. The gentleman with whom he 
conversed said—‘‘ Of course, you have 
not come for the purpose of making the 
examination paper public—but your in- 
quiry bears directly upon a question 
which is going to be put in an exami- 
nation in one of the Departments.” 
That gentleman gave him the distance 
from St. Petersburg to Khiva as about 
2,300 English miles. The Questions he 


desired to put to the noble Earl were of 
serious importance, and he only put them 
from the sense of dignity which was due 


Lord Dorchester 
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to officers in the English Service. No 
British subject should have been treated 
in this manner, far less a British officer 
so accomplished a linguist, and so con- 
versant in the manners and customs of 
Oriental nations, who had such a laudable 
spirit of inquiry and so great intrepidity 
as had been exhibited by Captain Bur- 
naby, who, travelling quite alone with- 
out any English servant, with merely 
those servants whom he could pick up 
in the country through which he was 
attempting to push his way—travelling 
in the East as Edwards, Burns, Abbott, 
Stoddart, and Conolly had done before 
him. Such an expedition was not con- 
sidered a crime in the days of Lord 
William Bentinck, and he did not see it 
should be considered a crime now-a-days. 
He should not have put the Questions 
if he had been able to discover the rea- 
sons for the conduct that had been pur- 
sued. Iftheir Imperial Ally had thought 
it necessary to stop Captain Burnaby, 
he should have done this before he left 
the Russian territory. It could only be 
for one of three reasons that Captain 
Burnaby had been sent back—having 
misconducted himself in this country ; 
or secondly, having misconducted him- 
self in that country; or thirdly, that 
the exigencies of the public service of 
this country required him at home. 
Those were the only three reasons 
which he could find for what had 
been done. He had no doubt the noble 
Earl would enlighten their Lordships 
on these points. He should regret if it 
were spread abroad in the Kast that 
a captain of the Queen’s Guard—a man 
of high rank, who had become friendly 
with the Khan of Khiva, and, indeed, 
upon the best possible terms with him, 
for on the very morning he was recalled 
he had received as a present a dressing- 
gown from that Chief—should have 
been sent home in a manner in which 
a guardsman left a public-house with 
a corporal’s picquet. He begged to ask 
the ‘Qnestinks of which he had given 
Notice. 

Tue Kart or DERBY: I think your 
Lordships are much indebted to the 
noble Lord for putting these Questions, 
and for the amount of entertainment 
which he has extracted out of matter 
extremely simple, and not of very large 
or general interest. I am glad that the 
feelings which seem to exist in the noble 
Lord’s mind are not shared in by your 


from Russia and Asia. 




















Lordships generally, or, as I hope, by 
other persons out-of-doors. The noble 
Lord has spoken in high terms of the 
merits of Captain Burnaby; but he has 
evidently put a construction upon what 
has been done which is entirely diffe- 
rent from that which the War Office, or 
those who are aware of all the cir- 
cumstances, can accept as just. The 
noble Lord has spoken of the high 
character of Captain Burnaby, and with 
that I entirely agree. I have always 
heard him spoken of as a very efficient 
officer ; and—though I am not acquain- 
ted with him personally—I believe that 
he is a very popular officer ; and to these 
qualifications he adds the distinction of 
being an adventurous traveller and a 
successful writer. And, I may now say, 
once for all, without enlarging on the 
point, that there is absolutely no offence 
charged against him, nor the slightest 
stigma put upon him by the course 
which has been adopted. The noble 
Lord speaks of Captain Burnaby having 
been treated—as I understand—in an 
ignominious manner by Russian officers, 
or other persons in the Russian service 
who were appointed to accompany him 
on his return home. He also spoke of 
the conduct adopted towards Captain 
Burnaby by the Russian authorities, and 
of his being placed under arrest ; and he 
likened the manner in which, he says, 
Captain Burnaby was brought back to 
this country to the taking away of a 
soldier from a public-house by his com- 
rades. 

Lorpv DORCHESTER: I read it from 
his book. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I have not 
had the pleasure of reading his book, 
and therefore cannot decide how far these 
remarks are justified; but what I can 
say on the subject is this—that if Cap- 
tain Burnaby has any complaint to make 
against the Russian authorities, small or 
great, with regard to their treatment of 
him, let him make it to the Foreign 
Office, and we will take care that if he 
has in any way been improperly treated 
reparation shall be asked for. More than 
that Icannot promise. I cannot hold my- 
self and the Government responsible for 
acts done by foreign Governments or 
their agents, when no complaint of those 
acts has reached us at the Foreign Office. 
The noble Lord went out of his way to 
vindicate the conduct of Oaptain Bur- 
naby in matters in which I have never 
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heard it attacked. I never denied that 
he had gone on his journey publicly, and 
not in a secret or underhand manner. 
I cannot, however, agree with the con- 
tention of the noble Lord when he says 
that the recall of Captain Burnaby from 
his travels was a personal slight put upon 
him, and that because the route he con- 
templated following was laid down, and 
he had permission to travel on leave, we 
had no right to interfere with his move- 
ments. If Captain Burnaby had not 
held an appointment under the State, but 
had been a private person, we should 
have had no right to interfere with his 
movements; but he was an officer of the 
Queen, to whom leave had been granted, 
and it is impossible to say of a person so 
situated, when political considerations 
render it necessary or desirable that he 
should be recalled, that it can be consi- 
dered in the light of a violation of his 
personal liberty to require his return. 
The simple facts are these :—The first we 
heard of Captain Burnaby was from our 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg on the 
18th December, 1875. He stated that a 
British officer had passed through St. 
Petersburg without communicating with 
the Embassy. There may have been 
some misunderstanding about that, as 
there is contradictory evidence on the 
point, but that is the statement which I 
received. Of course he had a right to 
report himself or not at the Embassy as 
he thought fit. But he applied direct 
to the Russian Minister of War, who 
promised to give him facilities for tra- 
velling throughout the Russian domi- 
nions, but said he could not give his 
consent to his crossing the Russian fron- 
tier into the independent Central Asian 
States, inasmuch as it would be impos- 
sible for the Russian Government to gua- 
rantee his personal security beyond the 
Russian lines. It was afterwards re- 
ported from St. Petersburg that Captain 
Burnaby had passed over the Russian 
frontier into Central Asia, and was then 
travelling among the independent 
States, visiting on his way the capital of 
Khokand, which country was at that 
time at war with Russia; and it seemed 
to us undesirable that a journey of that 
kind should be undertaken through 
those independent provinces bordering 
on the frontier of Russia by a per- 
son who was known to be a British 
officer; because it was certain to lead 
to misconstruction by Russia on the 
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one hand, and by the native popu- 
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lations on the other. Captain Burnaby 
was a British officer, and I need 
hardly tell your Lordships that the 
notion of a man in that position travel- 
ling through a wild and dangerous 
country on his own account, without 
orders, for the mere love of information 
and adventure was a thing entirely 
unintelligible to Oriental people. He 
would be regarded as a political agent, 
and any denial of the fact, so far from 
causing it to be disbelieved, would only 
have created greater belief in its truth ; 
any outbreak occurring in those parts 
would have been ascribed to the in- 
trigues of this British agent; the mere 
presence of such a person amongst them 
would have led to rumours of foreign 
interference, and these rumours again, 
probably, to disturbances amongst the 
people. But more than that; if any 
mishap had befallen Captain Burnaby 
himself the Russian Government would 
have disclaimed all responsibility, and 
the British Government would have 
found it practically impossible to inter- 
fere with effect. The noble Lord says 
it will not redound to our credit when 
it is stated all over Asia that a Bri- 
tish officer has been turned back on 
a journey of this sort; but I think it 
would be much less to our credit if a 
British officer, known to be such, had 
been murdered, or detained for ransom, 
by a barbarous people not far from the 
Indian frontier. It would not have been 
possible to have allowed such an insult 
to pass by without notice; yet it would 
have been practically impossible to send 
an expedition to release him or to obtain 
redress. That has been felt so strongly 
by the Indian Government on similar oc- 
casions that they have done, more than 
once, precisely what the Russian authori- 
ties did—they have discouraged and tried 
to prevent to the utmost of their power 
a British subject adventuring without 
permission amongst the semi-barbarous 
frontier tribes. I have nothing more to 
add; but willrepeatthat Captain Burnaby 
was not a private tourist, but an officer 
on leave, who was recalled for reasons 
of apolitical nature. As to the message 
sent to him, it was simply a message to 
return home. Of what was done to him 


by the local authorities I know nothing. 
As to the question by whose authority was 
he recalled, of course it was by the act 
of the military authorities; but the re- 
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sponsibility rests with the Foreign Office. 
As to the last part of the Question—by 
whom the cost of the telegram conveying 
the order to return is to be borne—I am 
not prepared to answer it further than 
this—that the telegram between London 
and St. Petersburg was on the public 
service, and will be charged upon the 
public funds. As to what was the pre- 
cise mode of transmission between St. 
Petersburg and Khiva I am not aware; 
but I have no doubt that information can 
be obtained if the noble Lord wishes to 
have it. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY asked 
how the information reached Captain 
Burnaby at Khiva? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I do not like 
to answer that question offhand, but my 
impression is that it reached him either 
through the Russian War Office, or 
direct from the British Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg. I may say, once for all, 
that I have never received at any time 
any communication on this subject from 
the Russian authorities. 


IRISH PEERAGE BILL—(No. 15.) 
(The Lord Inchiquin.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


LorpINCHIQUIN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that the present measure was confined to 
the single object of putting an end to the 
further creation of Irish Peerages—a 
power which their Lordships were aware 
was vested in Her Majesty, with certain 
limitations, by the Act of Union. He 
had confined himself to this single ob- 
ject because, however desirable it might 
be to make other alterations in the laws 
relating to the Peerage of Ireland, he 
thought that after the discussion which 
took place last year on the Bill which 
he then introduced, considerable diver- 
sity of opinion had been shown to exist 
as to what alterations ought to be made. 
And even if their Lordships were to 
agree to any changes in respect to these 
laws, he thought it would be undesirable 
at the present moment to include them 
in this Bill, as the effect would very 
probably be to endanger its passage 
through the other House. There was 
sufficient reason why it was desirable 
that this Bill should become law, because 
at the present time there was one, if not 
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two, vacancies which it was in the 

wer of the Crown to fill up. If their 

rdships agreed to the Bill as it now 
stood, the effect would be to place the 
Scotch and Irish Peerage on the same 
footing. Under the circumstances, he 
would not trouble their Lordships fur- 
ther, but would conclude by expressing 
a hope that Her Majesty’s Government 
would be able to see their way to assist 
the passing of the measure through the 
other House of Parliament. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(TZhe Lord Inchiquin.) 


Lorp DENMAN said, that having 
last year opposed the Bill, he was sorry 
to speak against it as he had done on 
the 4th April, 1876. He could not 
easily change his opinion. He thought 
the whole subject should be dealt with ; 
and if, unfortunately, the number of 
Irish Peers should fall so low as 28, 
there would be no electors left. He felt 
that his opposition would be useless. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD complained 
of the mode in which the Bill of last 
Session had been treated in the other 
House. He thought that, considering 
the circumstances that then occurred, 
the question should have been taken up 
by Her Majesty’s Government. It was 
a measure of considerable constitutional 
interest, materially affecting the Act of 
Union, and its introduction had been 
sanctioned by the Crown in accordance 
with an Address to the effect which had 
been presented by their Lordships’ 
House. In these circumstances, he was 
of opinion that the measure should 
have been brought forward under the 
responsibility of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and should not be left this year, 
as it was last year, hanging about the 
two Houses of Parliament in a doubtful 
manner, resulting in a very lame con- 
clusion. If the Bill was not to be in 
the hands of the Government, he hoped 
at least that they would give some as- 
surance that it should be supported by 
the Government—he did not say in this 
House, but in the other House of Par- 
liament—so that the House might feel 
an assurance that the change which the 
Government were, of course, now as 
much committed to as his noble Friend 
(Lord Inchiquin), or any who sat on the 
Opposition side of the House, should no 
longer be delayed ; and that this mea- 
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sure, which, though a small one, was of 
= importance in its purpose, should 
ecome law. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Friday next. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter before 
Five o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 12th March, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Setzcr Commrrree—Commons, 
nominated. 

Supriy—considered in Committee—Navy Estt- 
MATES AND Navy Excess Estimate, 1875-6. 
Ways anp Mrans— considered in Committee— 

Exchequer Bond (£700,000). 

Pusuic Brris—Second Reading—Drainage and 
Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders * [108]. 

Committee—Report—Justices Clerks (re-comm.) * 
5]; Universities of Oxford and Cambridge * 
113]. 

Oheiabes as amended—Third Reading—Trea- 

sury and Exchequer Bills [88], and passed. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE MURDER AT 
ROCHDALE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JAMES asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, in the 
case of the recent atrocity at Rochdale, 
where, according to the reports in the 
newspapers, thedrunken murdererslowly 
kicked his wife to death, for which he 
has since been convicted and sentenced 
to death, If steps have been taken to 
ascertain whether drink was supplied to 
the murderer in any public house or 
beershop when already in a drunken 
state; and, if so, what means are being 
taken to prosecute those who have thus 
contravened the Law? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that before he had written on the 
subject, the local authorities, after due 
inquiries, had come to the conclusion 
that the convict had been improperly 
served with drink in a public-house while 
already in a drunken state. An infor- 
mation had been taken out against the 
offending publican and the case was to 
have been heard before the magistrates 
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that day. Every endeavour would be 
made to obtain evidence so as to convict 
the offender. 


POLICE—DEVONPORT WATCH COM- 
MITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether the Devonport Watch 
Committee still adhere to the practice of 

“forming a Committee to select what reports, 


against publicans and beer retailers, shall be 
allowed to be summoned before the magistrates ;”’ 


and, whether the above practice has not 
been more than once condemned by 
Captain Willis the Inspector of Con- 
stabulary, and also by the Home Secre- 
tary himself; and, if so, whether he pro- 

oses to take any steps in the matter? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had received information from 
the clerk of the Devonport watch com- 
mittee, relative to the practice of that 
body as to cases against publicans and 
beer retailers brought before the magis- 
trates. According to it, the reports of 
the police were read at the regular 
weekly meetings, and proceedings were 
directed to be taken in those cases which 
did not appear to be of a frivolous cha- 
racter, and with regard to which there 
appeared to be evidence sufficient to 
secure a conviction. The committee had 
called his (Mr. Cross’s) attention to a 
communication which they had received 
from Lord Normanby, when Home Se- 
eretary, who took the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown as to the practice 
which prevailed at that time. Their 
opinion was that the justices did not 
appear to have any legitimate control 
over, or interference with, the watch com- 
mittee, but that the committee did not 
possess any exclusive right of directing 
information to be taken out against 
offenders. It also appeared that the 
subject had been noticed by Sir James 
Graham. As far as he (Mr. Oross) was 
concerned, though the practice which 
prevailed at Devonport might be legal, 
he was bound to say that the exercise of 
the discretion which that practice in- 
volved did throw upon the watch com- 
mittee great responsibility. He also 
thought that the Reports of Captain 
Willis, as well as the evidence given 
before ‘the Select Committee on the 
Superannuation of the Police of last 
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1876.— Question. 


Session, would cast considerable doubt 
as to the manner in which that discre- 
tion was exercised. He (Mr. Cross) had 
himself stated last year that, in his opi- 
nion, it was an isolated case; but if it 
were not 80, it would be his duty to take 
some steps in reference to it. He hoped 
the practice would not be carried to any 
excess. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1876— 
EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES ACT, 1875— 
THE “THOMASINA M‘LELLAN.” 


QUESTION. 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther the Department is informed of the 
case of the ship ‘‘Thomasina M‘Lellan,” 
which, carrying passengers, sailed from 
London for New Zealand on the 38rd 
of June last, laden with 532 tons 
of coal and with 800 kegs of gun- 
powder, cases of matches and tur- 
pentine, all stowed in close proximity to 
the coal; and that when about six 
weeks out the coal ignited and the ship 
was only saved by throwing overboard 
all the gunpowder and by taking her into 
the harbour of Rio, where the re- 
mainder of the inflammable cargo was 
discharged, the cost of the jettisoned 
gunpowder having been charged to 
general average, so that the loss, in- 
stead of falling on those responsible, 
has to be borne by the owners of the 
cargo, or their underwriters; and, whe- 
ther the Board of Trade does not con- 
sider itself authorized and bound to stop 
a vessel so improperly loaded ? 

Srr CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
I believe that the circumstances of the 
case are correctly stated in the Question. 
The ship, not being an emigrant ship, 
the case did not come under the Passen- 
gers Act, and therefore, she was not 
altogether prohibited from carrying ex- 
plosives. The Explosive Substances Act 
of 1875 was certainly broken by the 
shippers in the mode of packing, and 
the improved bye-laws under that Act 
had not then been put in force by the 
Thames Conservancy when this ship 
went to sea in June 1876. The Mer- 
chant Shipping Act of last year makes 
it the duty of the Board of Trade to 
detain any ship going to sea improperly 
loaded; and with that provision, it being 
the interest of crews and shippers and 
underwriters to inform the Board of 
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Trade Inspectors of any such improper 
loading, and the improved Conservancy 
bye-laws, which the Board of Trade 
sanctioned last November, it is scarcely 
possible that such a case as this could 
occur again in the port of London. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY.—QUESTION. 


_Mr. PAGET asked the First Commis- 
Sloner of Works, When the Revised 
rdnance Survey for the county of 
Somerset will be completed and ayvail- 
able for general use; by what date the 
whole of the Revised Ordnance Survey 
of the United Kingdom will be com- 
pleted if the work be continued at the 
same rate of progress as at present; 
what would be the shortest time in 
which the Survey could be completed if 
sufficient funds were forthcoming for 
that purpose; and, what is the esti- 
mated sum of money required for such 
conpletion ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL, in reply, said, 
he would read the following communi- 
cation, which he had received from the 
Director of the Ordnance Survey in 
regard to points on which the hon. 
Member desired information :— 


“‘The survey of Somersetshire according to 
present arrangements will not be completed in less 
than 15 years, excepting the northern portion 
of the county, which as it contains part of the 
Bristol coal-field will have precedence, and will 
probably be completed and available for general 
use in six or eight years. I estimate that it will 
take from 18 to 20 years to complete the cadas- 
tral survey of England and Wales. The time 
in which the survey could be completed might 
probably be reduced to 16 years by increasing 
the annual Votes for the survey; but this course 
does not seem desirable, since we cannot obtain 
trained surveyors, draughtsmen, and engineers 
from outside, and there would be an additional 
expense incurred in training new men. The 
probable cost is estimated at from £1,800,000 to 
£2,000,000. 


SCOTCH HISTORICAL RECORDS—THE 
GRANT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACKINTOSH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether the Grant 
of £1,000 to the Lord Clerk Register of 
Scotland for the publication of Calen- 
dars and Scotch Historical Records has 
been discontinued in whole or in part; 
and, if so, to state the causes of its 
discontinuance ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The grant, Sir, 
has not been discontinued, either in 
whole or in part. If the hon, Gentleman 
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refers to the Estimates of last year, he 
will find there is there a Vote for £1,000, 
and a similar Vote for £1,000 is pro- 
posed for this year. The whole of the 
money was not spent in 1875-6, in con- 
sequence of the death of one of the 
editors employed in the work, and there- 
fore a considerable portion was sur- 
rendered to the Exchequer. 


The North East Coast. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1876.— 
UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. J. REED asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If he would state 
whether one-half of the ships detained 
(by Board of Trade officers) as unsea- 
worthy were ships classed at Lloyds; if 
he has observed that several of the 
ships classed at Lloyds were detained 
for ‘‘overloading,” for which Lloyds 
were not responsible ; and, whether the 
Parliamentary Returns will in future be 
so prepared as to enable the House to 
distinguish between ships arrested when 
under repair, or in port for purpose of 
repair, and ships otherwise arrested ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
my statement that one-half of the ships 
detained for defective hulls and equip- 
ments by Board of Trade officers are 
ships classed at Lloyds, is taken from a 
Return of vessels detained during the 
three months of November, December, 
and January, since the Act of last year 
came into force. The following are the 
details: — Fifty ships were detained 
during those three months after the Act 
of last year came into force in November. 
Of these, 22 were classed. Twelve were 
detained for defective hulls and equip- 
ments, of which six were classed at 
Lloyds. No ships are detained under 
the Act of last year while under repair, 
or in port for repair; but only when 
proceeding to go to sea. 

Mr. E. J. REED gave Notice that 
on the Vote for the Board of Trade 
Surveyors he would call attention to the 
subject. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE—THE NORTH 
EAST COAST.—QUESTION. 


Sir EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
the very disastrous effects of the late 
severe gale on the north-east coast, 
whereby in one night, as reported in the 
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“ Standard,” thirty-six fishing boats 
were wrecked and 215 men and boys 
were drowned, leaving, as stated, 88 
widows and 164 young children destitute ; 
and, whether, having regard to this and 
numerous other disasters to shipping, 
Her Majesty’s Government will provide, 
at the national expense, additional har- 
bour accommodation on that coast ? 

Sirk CHARLES ADDERLEY: I 
must say, Sir, that I think a worse case 
could hardly have been cited as an argu- 
ment in favour of a harbour of refuge 
on the East Coast, for the gale referred 
to was partly from the West and West- 
north-west. The boats fishing were on 
the Dogger Bank, off the Dutch coast. 
If the hon. Baronet thinks that, under 
those circumstances, they could try to 
beat up against the gale to get to a 
harbour of refuge on the East Coast, I 
must say I cannot agree with him. 
However, as regards the general ques- 
tion of Harbours of Refuge, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and their Prede- 
cessors have both expressed a decided 
opinion that the money for these harbours 
should not be provided at the national 
expense, but only aided as far as may be 
by loans under the Harbours Act. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY BILL—PETI- 
TIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOSCHEN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether a Petition 
has been presented to Lord Salisbury 
from resident Graduates in Oxford, with 
reference to the removal of all clerical 
restrictions upon College emoluments; 
and, if so, whether that Petition can be 
laid upon the Table of the House; 
whether there will be any objection 
to take the necessary steps to obtain, 
for the information of this House, Copies 
of the Petitions of various Colleges in 
Oxford, presented to the House of Lords 
or to the Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, with reference to the Oxford 
University Bill last year ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he had communicated with his 
noble Friend (Lord Salisbury), and had 
ascertained from him that a memorial 
had been presented to him, which the 
right hon. Gentleman no doubt had 
seen, signed by 109 resident graduates 
on the subject. That, he presumed, 


was the document to which the right 
hon. Gentleman referred, and, there 
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being no objection, he would be ready 
to facilitate in every way its production, 
if the right hon. Gentleman would move 
for it. His noble Friend had no other 
memorial except that printed document 
which had been generally circulated. 
As to the Petitions to the House of Lords, 
it would be thought very irregular to 
ask for them, and most of them had, he 
believed, been laid in the same form 
before the House of Commons. Certain 
Memorials, presented to his noble Friend 
by different Colleges, were moved for in 
the other House last year; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman would move that 
they be communicated to the House of 
Commons, there would be no objection 
to that course. While he was speaking 
on the subject of the University Bill, he 
might state, for the convenience of hon. 
Members, that he proposed, with the 
consent of the House, to go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill pro formd, with a view 
of inserting Amendments in it, and so 
shortening the proceedings when the 
time came for taking the Committee in 
the regular way. 


RUSSIA—THE POLISH PROVINCES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CLERY asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If it is intended by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to urge upon the 
Czar the desirability of effecting such 
reforms and ameliorations in the Go- 
vernment of his Polish subjects, by the 
introduction of representative and con- 
stitutional institutions as may serve by 
way of precedent for the guidance of the 
Government of the Sultan in the work of 
regeneration in the Ottoman dominions, 
so earnestly desired by the Emperor of 
Russia in the cause of humanity and 
civilization ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to state that it is not 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make any such representations 
to the Emperor of Russia. 


THE HOME OFFICE—RECEPTION OF 
DEPUTATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MITCHELL-HENRY asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
any steps have been taken or will be 
taken, at the Home Office, to improve 
the accommodation for the reception of 
deputations ? 
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Mr. GERARD NOEL: In answer, 
Sir, to the Question of the hon. Gentle- 
man, I am happy to inform him that, 
with the consent of my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, an arrangement will at once 
be made to improve the accommodation 
for the reception of deputations. The 
present reception room will be consider- 
ably enlarged by adding to it one of the 
adjoining rooms. I trust this will be 
found to be satisfactory, and afford ample 
accommodation for the large and impor- 
-_ deputations which attend the Home 

ce. 


COMMON LAW COURTS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION, 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, If the Chief Judges 
of the Courts of Queen’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer at Dublin have 
presented a Memorial or other document 
to Her Majesty’s Government respecting 
the patronage to the principal offices in 
each of those Courts, which has been 
heretofore vested in the Lord Lieutenant; 
and, if so, whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House Copies of such Me- 
morial or document, or state the reasons 
alleged by the Memorialists why such 
transfer of patronage should be made? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Guisson), (for Sir 
Micnart Hicks-Bracn): The Govern- 
ment, Sir, has received no such memorial 
as that referred to in the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman from the Chief Judges 
of the Courts of Queen’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer at Dublin. The 
only official communication made on the 
subject to the Government was contained 
in a joint letter of all the Common Law 
Judges, including the Chief Judges, 
dated April 27th, 1876. That was 
printed last Session as a Parliamentary 
Paper, on the Motion of the right hon. 
- learned Baronet the Member for 

are. 


UNITED STATES—EXTRADITION— 
BRENT’S CASE.—QUESTIONS. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY (for Mr. 
Metpon) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, At what date 
Charles Ennis Brent was surrendered to 
the United States Government ; whether 
there was any consent or undertaking 
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on the part of the United States Govern- 
ment not to try Brent for any crime save 
that for which he had been committed 
for extradition; whether the cases of 
Winslow and Gray in any respect differed 
in principle from that of Brent; and, 
whether Winslow and Gray have been 
surrendered ; and, if not, why they have 
not been committed for extradition ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that Charles Ennis Brent had been 
surrendered to the United States Go- 
vernment on the 20th of December, 
1876, under the circumstances stated in 
the Papers, ‘‘ North America, No. 1,” 
which had been issued. There was no 
direct undertaking on the part of the 
United States Government; but as a 
matter of fact Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment knew that no additional crime 
would be charged against the prisoner. 
There was no difference in principle 
between the case of Brent and those of 
Winslow and Gray, but they, having 
gone out of the country, could not be 
surrendered. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY (for Mr. 
Me pon) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether there 
has been any further correspondence re- 
specting extradition with the United 
States Government since the month of 
December last; and, if so, when the 
same will be laid before the House? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, there 
had been some further correspondence 
since the time specified in the Question 
of the hon. Gentleman; but as the ne- 
gotiations on the subject had not been 
concluded, he did not think it would be 
advisable to lay it on the Table of the 
House at the present moment. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE—OUTBREAK AT 
HULL.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL KINGSCOTE asked the 
noble Lord the Vice President of the 
Council, Whether it is true that there 
has been a fresh outbreak of Rinderpest 
or Cattle Plague since that which occurred 
at Hull? 

Viscount SANDON: I very much 
regret, Sir, to say that my hon. and 
gallant Friend is right in his surmise. 
On Friday, the 9th instant, in the after- 
noon, a Report was conveyed to the 
Privy Council through the local Inspec- 
tor, that a case of cattle plague had 
been discovered in Lincolnshire, about 
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nine miles from Great Grimsby. The 
Chief Inspector of the Privy Council 
was sent down on Saturday morning, 
and he reports that there is no doubt 
whatever of the disease being cattle 
lague. There were 24 animals on the 
arm, several of which have been af- 
fected. They are all being slaughtered 
now, and the Inspector remains on the 
spot to investigate the origin of the 
outbreak. 


Naval Pension 


PARLIAMENT — ORDER OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS—THE EASTER RECESS. 


QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked, 
Whether the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was prepared to state the course 
of Business for the next fortnight, and 
when the Easter Recess would com- 
mence ? 

Mr. HANKEY also asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, Whether there would 
be any inconvenience to the Government 
in commencing Business at a quarter 
past 4 o’clock ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I propose, as it is at pre- 
sent rather early in the Session to talk 
of commencing Business at a quarter 
past 4, to defer my answer to the Ques- 
tion asked by the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down. With regard to the 
course of Business for the next fort- 
night, I do not know that I am in a 
position absolutely to foretell what the 
House may do. The present intention 
of the Government is to take Supply on 
Thursday next, and on Monday we hope 
to proceed with the Committee on the 
Prisons Bill. I am not able to say what 
length of time the House may take for 
that Business; but if we shall have suc- 
ceeded in disposing of that Bill on 
Monday, the Universities Bill, which 
stands next in order, will come on; but 
I do not like to forecast too much. 
Now, with respect to the Recess, as I 
stated the other day, something will 
depend upon the progress of our finan- 
cial Bills; but if we make the reason- 
able progress with them that we antici- 
pate, I hope the House may be able to 
adjourn on Tuesday, the 27th instant, 
in Passion Week, until Thursday, the 
5th of April. I trust the House will 


not object, in that case, to give facilities 
for proceeding with the Business which 
the Government desire to dispose of 
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before the Adjournment for the Easter 
Recess. 

Lorp ESLINGTON asked, Whether 
it was the intention of the Government 
to proceed with the Maritime Contracts 
Bill before; Easter? He believed there 
was considerable objection on the part 
of hon. Members to the referring of that 
important Bill to a Select Committee 
without an adequate debate upon it. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, with regard to the Mari- 
time Contracts Bill, 1 am sorry to find 
that there is not so much probability of 
its speedily passing the second reading 
as I had at one time anticipated ; but, 
of course, if it is thought desirable to 
have a discussion upon it, we must 
arrange to fix the second reading for a 
time when the Bill may be fully con- 
sidered. Whether that can be done 
before Easter or not, I am not in a posi- 
tion to say. 


In reply to Mr. BerEsrorp Hope, 


Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Easter holiday which 
he had indicated certainly was longer 
than a week, and he hoped that at 
Whitsuntide the House would be able 
to take a longer holiday. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether the Valuation of Pro- 
perty (Ireland) Bill would be taken 
before Easter ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope to be 
able to take the second reading of that 
Bill, but it will depend upon the feelings 
of the Irish Members. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


NAVAL PENSION FUND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Captain PRICE, on rising ‘to call 
attention to the proposed scheme for 
raising a fund to provide pensions for 
the widows of seamen in the Royal 
Navy and the Royal Marines,” said, 
that last year, when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had introduced the Navy Esti- 
mates he had been kind enough to 
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say that this subject should have the 
careful consideration of the Board, so 
that he had the authority of that right 
hon. Gentleman for considering it a 
question of considerable importance. 
It was hardly necessary to remind the 
House of the peculiar dangers to which 
our seamen and Marines were exposed 
in war and peace, or of the poverty and 
distress which followed in the train of 
such fearful disasters as the blowing up 
of the Thunderer and the foundering of 
the Captain. It was, however, only 
when disasters of that character occurred 
that a general sympathy was aroused, 
and the public acknowledged the claims 
which the widows and orphans of the 
sufferers had upon them. These women 
and children formed no small portion of 
the paupers in the workhouses at Ports- 
mouth and Devonport. There were, too, 
the widows of those men who died in 
such unhealthy climates as the West 
Coast of Africa, while they were putting 
down the Slave Trade. Again, there 
were the widows and orphans of men 
who were drowned at sea, and of those 
who were killed by accident. Whenever 
a subscription was got up on behalf of 
these poor people, it was a remarkable 
fact that invariably a large amount was 
subscribed by the men themselves. For 
instance, in the case of the Zhunderer, 
there was a subscription of about 
£10,000, and of that sum at least one- 
fourth was raised by seamen and Ma- 
rines. A very large sum was also raised 
in the seaport towns, and the remainder 
chiefly in London. Little or nothing, 
however, was contriouted by the inhabi- 
tants of the great inland towns which 
were the centres of our commercial 
wealth. He did not complain of this, 
but he appealed to the Representatives 
of those towns to assist him in securing 
the object he had in view, inasmuch as 
the Navy had done much to enable 
them to amass their wealth, and to give 
them the peaceable enjoyment of it. The 
seamen and Marines were unwilling to 
be continually appealing to charity, and 
therefore some 10 or 12 years ago a 
number of petty officers conceived the 
idea that the men, by subscribing in 
large numbers a small amount monthly, 
might raise sufficient money in the ag- 
gregate to provide pensions for their 
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widows and orphan children. The only 
question for the House to consider was, 
whether they would be able to do that 
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of themselves, or whether they should 
have the assistance of others. It was 
his opinion that they could not carry 
out their object without assistance ; and 
he would now proceed to show how that 
assistance could be given to them with- 
out putting the country to the expense 
of a single halfpenny—nay, in a way 
which would put a large sum annually 
into the pockets of the taxpayers. The 
movement to which he was calling at- 
tention did not make much progress 
until the great disaster of the Captain, 
in 1870, gave an impetus to it, and se- 
veral eminent naval officers took it up. 
Schemes more or less elaborate were 
forwarded to the Admiralty, but various 
objections were raised tothem. Finally, 
in 1874, the men again put their heads 
together and produced a scheme which 
was sent to the Admiralty, and which 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
alluded to in 1876. In the introduction 
to that scheme it was stated that the 
men desired a deduction to be made 
from their pay in order to enable their 
widows to receive a pension at the rate 
provided by the accompanying rules. 
The first rule was that every man should 
pay 6d. a-month as long as he received 
any pay or pension from the Service. 
Then it was proposed that a widow 
should be entitled to a pension of £24 
a-year, and that certain amounts should 
be given to the children. The Admi- 
ralty were pleased with the scheme, and 
sent out a Circular, the replies to which 
showed that no fewer than 22,000 men 
agreed to subscribe to this fund on the 
basis proposed. The scheme was next 
submitted to Mr. Finlaison, the eminent 
actuary, who issued a clear Report, the 
pith of which was that the amount the 
men proposed to subscribe would not 
be nearly sufficient for the purpose. The 
men were disappointed, but they were 
not disheartened, and accordingly set 
themselves to re-consider the matter. 
They accordingly resolved to modify 
the scheme, and agreed that they would 
subscribe 1s., or even 1s. 6d. a-month if 
necessary ; that they would be content 
with a pension beginning with £20 
a-year to widows; and that the children 
should not be included in the scheme. 
This amended scheme had been pre- 
sented to the Admiralty, but he did not 
yet know what Report had been made 
on it, or with what amount of favour 
they regarded it. He had, however, 
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made certain calculations which showed 
what would be the probable working of 
the fund. Taking an average force of 
20,000 men, of whom 15,000 were on 
active service and 5,000 on the pension 
list—which would really represent the 
number on the pension list for many 
years—the death-rate in this force, ac- 
cording to the last Returns, would be 
about 285—namely, 135 on active ser- 
vice and 150 on the pension list. It 
was not proposed that the latter should 
be called upon to subscribe anything, 
that was, the existing pensioners; but for 
the future the men who passed from 
active service on to the pension list 
would be subscribers. "What number of 
widows would these men leave? It was 
almost impossible to ascertain the num- 
ber; but taking the Captain as a test, 
the 433 seamen and Marines lost in her 
had left 120 widows, or less than one- 
third of the whole number. One-third 
of 285 would be 95, but taking a large 
margin, be would assume that 120 
widows were likely to come on the fund 
every year. Allowing a reduction of 
6 per cent in the course of the year for 
death and re-marriages, which would 
disqualify them for taking advantage of 
the fund, he calculated that the number 
of widows at the end of the second year 
would be 233, and so the number would 
go on increasing by the annual increment 
of 120, minus the 6 per cent, until, at 
the end of the 90th year, there would be 
about 2,000 widows on the fund, and 
from that year the numbers would be 
perpetually recurring. For each widow 
there would be required a pension of 
£20 per annum, and the maximum 
charge on the fund for these widows 
would be £40,000. Towards this sum 
he proposed that the men should sub- 
scribe 1s. 8d. a-month, or £20,000 a-year, 
which should be supplemented by an- 
other £20,000 from extraneous sources, 
making in all £40,000 per annum. The 
pensions for the first year would amount 
to £2,400, leaving a balance on the 
year of £37,600. On this he would 
allow 3} per cent interest, which would 
bring it up to £38,916. So it would go 
on accumulating until, at the end of the 
17th year, the estimated amount of ac- 
cumulation would be £571,000, after 
defraying the charges of the year. The 
interest on this accumulation at 3} per 
cent would be £20,000, just equal to 
the grant from extraneous sources, which 
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might then be dropped. Now, he might 
be asked what were the extraneous 
sources from which he proposed to raise 
the second £20,000. There were, as a 
rule, fewer fines in the Navy than in 
the Army. In the Army, for example, 
there was an extensive system of fines, 
amounting to £90,000 a-year, of which 
£35,000 went back into the soldiers’ 
pockets in the shape of rewards for good 
conduct and long service. In the Navy, 
however, the fines only amounted to 
£2,500 a-year. Here was one source. 
Then the Government now gained no 
less than £65,000 a-year from the 
difference between the money paid 
to the men in respect of provisions 
saved by them and the actual cost of 
those provisions. Surely the Govern- 
ment were not acting quite fairly to- 
wards the men if they surrendered pro- 
visions worth 1s. and the Government 
only returned them 9d. A considerable 
part of this sum might be applicable 
towards the purpose he had mentioned. 
Then there were the clothing and un- 
claimed money of men who died at sea, 
and the effects of deserters. These would 
produce £3,000. The skimming from 
the boiling of the men’s provisions now 
produced £1,000, but as the men had no 
interest in saving it, a great deal now 
went overboard. This honestly belonged 
to the men, as it came from their own 
provisions, and would produce another 
£2,000. These amounts, taken to- 
gether, would fully satisfy the demand. 
The desire of the men that such a fund 
should be started was very much in- 
creasing throughout the Navy, and, if 
established, it would effect a saving to 
the country instead of involving any loss, 
because it would lessen the number of 
desertions. The desertions in the Navy 
numbered 1,000 a-year, and it was vari- 
ously estimated that each man cost the 
country from £200 to £300 or £400 
a-man. Taking the loss at £150, which 
he thought was quite within bounds, we 
had here a total of £150,000 a-year, 
one-half of which he believed might be 
saved by establishing a widows fund. 
In the port of Plymouth alone he found 
that 117 widows of seamen were receiv- 
ing parochial relief. With a scheme of 
the kind which he proposed, we should 
encourage in our seamen provident 
habits, general respectability, and ma- 
trimony ; for though marriage might be 
of doubtful advantage as regarded the 
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Army, in the Navy he thought the more 
married men we had the better. Such a 
scheme would also attract the best men 
from the Merchant Service, which was 
very desirable. There was only one 
serious objection which he had heard of 
to the proposal. It might, no doubt, be 
said that if they did this for the Navy 
they should also do it for the Army; 
but it was to be remembered that, while 
each Service had some advantages which 
the other had not, the difference in those 
advantages was entirely a difference in 
kind, and not a difference in degree. 
He did not wish that the Navy should 
have greater advantages than the Army ; 
but there were many reasons why they 
should look upon the Navy, in a totally 
different aspect, in this respect, from the 
Army. The Army might be described 
as a short-service corps, which the Navy 
was not; and, of course, this scheme 
would apply only to the continuous- 
service men of the Navy. Moreover, 
soldiers were often allowed to have their 
wives with them, and their children were 
supported and educated by the State. 
As seamen were deprived of most com- 
forts during their lives, they were at 
least entitled to ask the assistance of the 
State for those they left behind them. 
In conclusion, he begged to thank the 
House for having heard him with so 
much patience. He thought he had said 
sufficient to show that the subject was 
one which deserved attention; and he 
believed the plan which he had sketched 
contained within it the germs of a sys- 
tem of co-operation which would be 
beneficial to the country and productive 
of great advantages to the Navy, and to 
the seamen whom we employed. 


NAVY—H.MS. “ VANGUARD.” 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Dr. CAMERON, in rising to call at- 
tention to the history of the Admiralty 
Negotiations for the raising of H.M.S. 
‘‘Vanguard,” said: The loss of the 
Vanguard occurred on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1875. She had sunk on the 
Kish Bank in such a depth of water that 
it would evidently be a matter of the 
greatest difficulty to raise her. The tide 


swept over her at four miles an hour, 
carrying in its stream the sails and cord- 
age in such @ manner as sometimes to 
endanger the lives of the divers who 
went down to the wreck. On two separate 
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occasions were divers hauled up appa- 
rently lifeless; and on one of these it 
required the united strength of seven or 
eight men to pull the diver clear from 
the wreck in which he had got entangled. 
And these risks had to be encountered, 
not in connection with the most difficult, 
but most important operation of sur- 
veying the hull of the vessel and the bed 
on which she lay, but in connection with 
the comparatively easy work which lay 
above her deck. A survey of the vessel 
was of course attempted, and on one 
occasion, according to the Annual Re- 
gister, two divers 

“‘ successfully reached the hull, which lies in 
deep darkness, and measured the hole in the side 
by means of notching a wooden lath carried down 
for the purpose and placed against the aperture. 
The Denayrouze lamp,” the account goes on to 
say, ‘‘ which had been materially useful in re- 
moving the rigging of the ship, was not taken 
down on this occasion, inasmuch as the divers 
required to use both hands in endeavouring to 
escape entanglement by some stray rope.” 


Well, Sir, it is evident that the survey 
thus described could hardly be regarded 
as a very satisfactory one. Now, my 
enumeration of blunders in the conduct 
of this business commences at this point, 
and I have here to point out that, not- 
withstanding the all-importance of ob- 
taining an accurate survey of the vessel, 
the authorities neglected what was pro- 
bably the most obvious means of securing 
information. The depth of water in 
which the vessel lay was 120 feet—a 
depth at which it could hardly be ex- 
pected that the Dockyard divers, who 
are not accustomed to deep-sea work 
would find themselves at home, and at 
which only divers of exceptional ex- 
perience, expertness, and daring could 
hope to exceed. Gentlemen conversant 
with salvage operations tell me that 
under such circumstances the choice of 
men is very restricted, and that they 
would have to pay the proper men as 
high as £5 per dive to induce them to 
undertake such a task. The Admiralty, 
however—if I am rightly informed— 
never attempted to avail themselves of 
the assistance of these experts, and con- 
tented themselves with the services of 
Dockyard men utterly unaccustomed to 
deep-water work, and paid only a few 
shillings per hour. The result was that 
Iam assured by practical men that they 
regard the Report as to the vessel being 
sunk into the sand, which was put forth 
as the reason for the Admiralty abandon- 
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ing the attempt to raise her, as unre- 
liable, and probably founded in error. 
On the 6th of December, the Admiralty 
advertized for tenders for raising the 
Vanguard and delivering her in dock, 
on certain conditions. Among these 
were—Ist, the very necessary one that 
all parties tendering should furnish sa- 
tisfactory evidence of their financial 
ability to undertake the work; 2nd, 
That no payment was to be made to the 
contractor, nor any claim to payment 
arise, until the delivery was complete ; 
and 8rd, That in the event of the rate 
of progress not being satisfactory to their 
Lordships, their Lordships should be at 
liberty to cancel the contract, and that 
the parties whose tender should be ac- 
cepted should sign a contract to be pre- 
pared at the Admiralty, binding them 
to give effect to their tender on the con- 
ditions advertized, and such further or 
other conditions as might be agreed on. 
All tenders were to be for a lump sum, 
and they were to be sent in not later 
than February 1st of last year. My in- 
formation as to the result of this com- 
petition is devived from an article in 
The Standard newspaper of April 10th, 
1876. According to that article, the ad- 
vertizement for tenders had elicited 450 
replies, and a contract for raising the 
vessel had been entered into with a 
French engineer who had for a con- 
siderable time been resident in England. 
The plan on which the vessel was to be 
raised was described as being a combi- 
nation of air balloons, inflated in the 
interior of the vessel, and caissons at- 
tached to her externally ; but the writer 
added that the plan proposed had never 
been tried in practice. The article then 
proceeded to give quotations from the 
agreement entered into between the 
French engineer and the Admiralty, of 
which Articles 10 and 11 were as fol- 
lows :— 


The [Admiralty] Inspector appointed to watch 
the operations, should he disapprove of any pro- 
cedure on the part of the contractor, may give 
him notice to discontinue the work; and, if the 
Admiralty wish, all operations are to cease and 
the plant to be removed; and should the Ad- 
miralty find the modus operandi inapplicable, 
they are at liberty to cancel the agreement.” 


The article concluded that the contractor 
was to commence operations in earnest 
in May. Who, then, was this French 
engineer who had been successful among 
450 competitors, who had such confidence 
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set to work without any advance, and 
venture the success of his project at any 
moment up to its full completion on the 
irresponsible caprice of an unknown In- 
spector to be appointed by the Admi- 
ralty? The engineer in question was a 
M. Louis Othon, of 8, Victoria Chambers, 
Westminster, formerly acting partner of 
Messrs. de Valbams & Company, a con- 
cern carrying on business as a long firm 
—or something very like it—in the City, 
and at that moment hopelessly insolvent. 
He knew nothing whatever about salvage 
operations, and, if I am rightly informed, 
had adopted the plan which commended 
itself to the Admiralty from one of the 
numberless specifications of inventions 
connected with the raising of ships, pro- 
curable from the Patent Office. What 
conceivable motive—hon. Members will 
ask—could such a man have in putting 
in such a tender? Sir, M. Othon was 
too experienced a financier not fully to 
appreciate the importance of credit. His 
credit had of late been very much out at 
the elbows, and he believed that the con- 
fidence reposed in him by the Admiralty 
would result, if not in the raising of the 
Vanguard, at least in the restoration of a 
marketable value to his note of hand. I 
think, Sir, it was an unfortunate noble- 
man, not unknown to the hon. Member 
for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley), and at 
present languishing in Dartmoor Prison, 
who remarked that Providence having 
endowed some men with money and no 
brains, and other men with brains and no 
money, surely the men with money and 
no brains must be intended for the benefit 
of those with brains and no money. It 
was this great principle which M. Louis 
Othon, the unknown French engineer, 
proceeded to carry into practice, at the ex- 
pense of the augustand redoubtable Lords 
Commissioners of the British Admiralty. 
Mr. WHALLEY rose to say that as 
the hon. Member had referred to a senti- 
ment said to have been expressed by the 
unfortunate Tichborne Claimant, he 
begged emphatically to deny that the 
Claimant had ever in speech or writing 
given expression to such a sentiment. 
Dr. CAMERON: I am sorry that the 
hon. Member has dispelled my illusion 
astotheauthorship ofthe maxim I quoted, 
for [havealways considered the sentiment 
so tersely expressed as one of the most 
remarkable sayings of a very remarkable 
man. However, the manner in which 
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M. Othon proceeded to turn his negoti- 
ations with the Admiralty to account was 
so ludicrous, that I trust the House will 
pardon me if I describe it at some little 
length. At the very time when the Ad- 
miralty were advertising for tenders—in 
December, 1875, before M. Othon be- 
came a civil engineer, when he was still 
a memberof the long firm, ordering every- 
thing that was offered to him, and paying 
in acceptances—he had obtained, under 
the name of H. de Vaibams & Co., a con- 
signment of corks from a Bordeaux cork 
merchant, and paid for them in the usual 
manner, the acceptances being—as usual 
—dishonoured. As de Valbams & Co., 
M. Othon had apparently found corks a 
commodity easy to float in all states of 
the market, and possibly he thought they 
might assist him in floating the Vanguard. 
At all events, no sooner had he acquired 
a reflected credit from his dealings with 
the Admiralty, than he cast his eyes once 
more to Bordeaux, and made a bid for 
another consignment of corks. Accord- 
ingly, he wrote the Bordeaux merchant 
a letter dated May 6, 1876, of which I 
hold a copy. In this letter, after in- 
forming the cork merchant that he had 
formerly been a partner in De Valbams 
& Co., and reminding him that he (the 
cork merchant) held the acceptances of 
that firm for about £300, M. Othon goes 
on to say— 


“Seeing that these all bear the signature of 
H. de Valbams & Co., adhibited by me, and that 
said house is insolvent, owing to my having re- 
tired, and seeing that I have sccepted the respon- 
sibility of this affair, I wish to fulfil the engage- 
ments towards you into which that house has 
entered. You cannot be ignorant that I hold a 
contract from the English Government for the 
raising of the Vanguard, for which I receive 
£50,000 for the ship alone, beside 50 per cent on 
all that is found in her, such as guns, boats, pro- 
visions, cables, munitions, arms, effects, plate, 
money, &c., everything, in fact, which is not the 
carcase of the ship, and as the value of these is 
estimated at £200,000, there is £100,000 to add to 
the£50,000, or in all £150,000. The salvage ope- 
rations will not cost more than £15,000, and as I 
divide my profits with the capitalists who assist 
me, in this affair, there is still a sum of £60,000 
at least which remains for my share. ya ike 
Here, then, is what I propose. One may find 
people who will give one £20,000 to raise the 
Vanguard, but one can find few people to lend 
one £300 to pay one’s debts, and, moreover, you 
can hardly ask for £300 to pay private debts 
from gentlemen who guarantee £20,000 for a 
great affair like this. In short, you have notes 


of the house of H. de Valbams & Co. for about 
£300. Ido not expect to be able to meet these 
notes at their maturity, because my work will not 
be sufficiently advanced ; and what I propose is 
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that you should send me £300 worth of corks, 
to cover which I shall give you my acceptance 
at 3 months, and for the notes in circulation 
I will pay £150 when they fall due, and will 
renew for the other £150. It is understood that 
the bills shall bear my signature, L. Othon, 
civil engineer, 8, Victoria Chambers, West- 
minster, a circumstance which will assist their 
negotiation, for now people in France as well as 
in England know the Laureate of the Admiralty, 
and my reputation has a value of its own. Itis 
of course a speculation, but at the price which 
you charge for your corks you can afford to 


risk something. 
(Signed) “LL. Orxon. 
“8 Victoria Chambers, Westminster.” 


** Vanguard.” 


The cork merchant, however, had had 
enough of business with Messrs. de 
Valbams & Co., and instead of forward- 
ing to him more corks, took steps for. 
the capture of M. Othon, sending over 
among other documents the letter I have 
read, and an affidavit in which he plainly 
states ‘that the manner in which his 
goods had been obtained was simply a 
fraud.” Now, Sir, might I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman how it came that 
the Admiralty—the first condition in 
whose advertisement for tenders was 
that the tenderer should satisfy them of 
his financial ability to carry out his pro- 
posal—might I ask how it came that the 
Admiralty allowed from February to 
May to elapse without satisfying them- 
selves as to the financial inability of M. 
Othon to perform what he was so ready 
to undertake? Can it possibly be true, 
as stated in The Broad Arrow, that he 
referred their Lordships to a bank in 
his native town, but that they never 
took the trouble to inquire whether that 
bank had any existence? Well, towards 
the end of June last, I observed in the 
papers a statement to the effect that the 
Admiralty had definitely adopted Dr. 
Rutherford’s plan for raising the Van- 
guard, and had advertised for tenders, 
and, in consequence, I asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the statement 
was true, and, if so, whether the con- 
tract alleged to have been entered into 
with M. Othon had been rescinded. In 
reply the right hon. Gentleman informed 
me that no definite contract had been 
concluded with M. Othon, although there 
had been negotiations with him. These 
negotiations had, however, been broken 
off, and the Admiralty were at that 
moment negotiating with two other 
parties. One of the parties was Dr. 
Rutherford, of Newcastle, with whom, 
I understand, the Admiralty kept up 
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communications for several months, at 
one time objecting to the sum he named, 
then when he had consented to modify his 
demand, laying down an entirely new 
basis for negotiations, and finally break- 
ing off with him altogether. Theotherday 
I wrote to ask Dr. Rutherford some par- 
ticulars of the negotiations with the 
Admiralty, and this is his reply— 

‘Most of the Admiralty létters to me are in 
London, otherwise 1 should send you a copy of 
the whole correspondence, which extended over 
three months or more. I got out working draw- 
ings and specifications, which were furnished to 
the Admiralty. Gentlemen of financial ex- 
perience and standing undertook the estab- 
lishment of a company to carry out the con- 
tract if I got it. And to this hour I do not 
know why the negotiations fell through. No 
reason whatever was assigned. I cannot con- 
ceive anything more unbusinesslike, or anything 
more fitted to drive away men of ability and 
integrity from Admiralty contracts. The en- 
tire history reveals the utmost infirmity of pur- 
pose.” 

At length, on August 11th, their Lord- 
ships once more advertized for tenders, 
this time for the purchase of the vessel 
as she lay. This time the conditions of 
the purchase were two-fold ; first, that 
two-thirds of the purchase money should 
be paid within 14 days of accept- 
ance of offer, and the remaining third 
within six months afterwards; and 
secondly, that the buyer was to hand 
over to the Government all guns, pro- 
jectiles, anchors, and chain cables 
brought from the wreck at certain fixed 
prices. Now the prices offered were 
very far below the market value. For 
ten nine-inch 123-ton guns, the value 
of which would not be far short of 
£10,000, it was proposed to pay only 
£2,500; and for the four 64-pounders, 
four 12-pounders, and one 9-pounder, 
which constituted the rest of her arma- 
ment, only £384 for the lot. Nine-inch 
projectiles were to be taken over at £5 
per ton, and chain cable at £1 1s. 6d. 
per ton. Tenders for the purchase of 
the vessel under these conditions were 
to belodged not later than November Ist. 
I need hardly say how important it was 
that a definite arrangement as to the 
tenders in terms of this advertisement 
should be come to without delay, so as 
to admit of preparations being made for 
the salvage operations during the ap- 
proaching summer. In so simple a 


transaction as the sale of a vessel as she 
lay, it should have been an easy matter 
to select the highest bidder, and the fact 
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of two-thirds of the purchase-money re- 
quiring to be deposited within 14 days 
should, one would think, have limited 
the amount of delay possible. And yet 
one tender having been accepted—again, 
I understand, from a gentleman finan- 
cially unable to carry out his undertak- 
ing—instead of insisting on the deposit 
of two-thirds of the purchase-money 
within 14 days according to the terms 
of the advertisement, their Lordships 
prolonged this term again and again, 
and apparently only broke off the nego- 
tiations finally in the middle of January, 
after another two months of invaluable 
time had been wasted. In January they 
opened up negotiations with Captain 
Coppin, a gentleman of very large ex- 
perience in raising sunken ships, and an 
understanding so definite was arrived 
at that I believe the necessary capital 
was in large part raised, and Captain 
Coppin and his friends believed that no- 
thing remained to do but to sign the 
contract. The terms of this proposal 
were, that the contractors should pay for 
salvage the sum of £20,000 for a com- 
plete transfer of the vessel with every- 
thing on board; that if the vessel was 
raised and placed in dry dock the Go- 
vernment was to have the option of pur- 
chasing her for £175,000, and that if 
she was not raised Government would 
allow the contractors two-thirds of the 
value of the guns and such other stores 
as might be recovered. Well, here 
again precious time was wasted in the 
most wanton manner, and when the con- 
tract came to be drawn up, it was found 
to contain conditions exposing the con- 
tractors to constant Admiralty interfer- 
ence, and providing that valuations, by 
whatever official they might appoint, 
should be taken as final — conditions 
which were never contemplated by the 
contractors, and to which no prudent 
man would submit. The result is, that 
we are now near the middle of March, 
another couple of months have been 
wasted in these negotiations, which, so 
far as I know, have as yet resulted in no- 
thing, and practically, I fear, another 
summer has been lost. The Vanguard 
will certainly not improve by her long 
sojourn at the bottom. A lightship has 
to be stationed over her to warn passing 
vessels off the wreck, and only the other 
day an hon. Member asked the right 
hon. Gentleman a Question relative to 
the wreck of a vessel and the loss of 
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several lives through her having mis- 
taken the light placed over the Vanguard 
for the Kish light. What I protest 
against is the utter business incapacity 
which has been manifested throughout 
these negotiations, the result of which is 
that, after 18 months’ delay, no single 
step has been taken to recover any of the 
£500,000 worth of national property 
which lies on the Kish Bank. The Ad- 
miralty have naturally no experience in 
such salvage operations. Why did they 
not go to the underwriters and find out 
some man who had? If they had got 
such a man—and from everything I hear 
they could not have got a better man 
than the very Captain Coppin with whom 
they are now negotiating—if they had 
followed the practice of underwriters, 
defraying his outlay and paying him 
either a percentage on salvage or a cer- 
tain sum on the successful docking of the 
vessel, I venture to say that the chances 
are the Vanguard would have been got 
up last summer. But after a brief and 
feeble effort the Admiralty chose to aban- 
don the attempt themselves, and adver- 
tised the vessel for sale. I confess I can- 
not see the smallest difficulty in the con- 
duct of such a negotiation as the sale of 
the vessel as she lay. The Admiralty 
need care nothing about the plan of the 
contractor, nor the probability of success. 
All they had to do was to select. the 
highest solvent bidder. But they must 
needs encumber the contract with all 
sorts of conditions which no rational man 
would undertake. In the worst case, I 
am assured there is little doubt about 
the possibility of getting up the guns 
and stores. Well, if the contractor was 
allowed to deal with them as he liked, 
he could afford to pay a price for the 
wreck on the chance of recovering her 
altogether, and the all but certainty of 
recovering so much stores as would re- 
pay a great part of his outlay. But no, 
the Admiralty must stipulate at one time 
that the guns, shot, cables, and so forth, 
must be handed over to them at a mere 
fraction of their value; at another, that 
the hull must on no account be broken 
up. Now, Sir, I do not attribute the 
bungling which has taken place in this 
affair to anything worse than careless- 
ness and want of business aptitude 
among the officials entrusted with the 
negotiations, but I can tell the right 
hon. Gentleman that a much less charit- 
able view of the matter is taken by dis- 
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appointed contractors outside, and that 
they openly declare that the explanation 
of the whole thing is that the Admiralty, 
having failed to raise the vessels them- 
selves, do not wish any one else to suc- 
ceed, and that what would please the 
Department best is that the Vanguard 
should lie where she is till the day of 
doom. I have called attention to these 
negotiations, not in any spirit of hostility 
to the Government, or to the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, but in the hope that he himself 
will look into the matter, and that if un- 
fortunately we should have occasion to 
raise some other vessel, or if perchance 
a hope still survives of raising the Van- 
guard, negotiations will in future be so 
conducted as to give the enterprize and 
inventive talent of the country something 
like fair play. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, that as 
the negotiations for raising the Van- 
guard had been conducted through his 
department of the Admiralty, any blame 
for that which the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Dr. Cameron) had called ‘ business 
inaptitude”’ must be laid to him. He 
would briefly state the history of the 
matter, and he would endeavour to show 
that the Admiralty had done the best 
in its power throughout the whole of 
these negotiations. The Vanguard was 
sunk on the 1st of September, 1875, and 
steps were immediately taken by means 
of a force of divers under one of our 
best officers to ascertain what was the 
state of the ship and what was to be 
done. The hon. Gentleman had found 
great fault with the Government divers, 
and he said there were other divers to 
be found who could have done, in all 
probability, a great deal more than the 
Government divers. He (Mr. Egerton) 
ventured altogether to traverse the 
statement. The French divers under 
M. Denayrouze who were consulted would 
not have anything to do with the ship, 
as they said she was so deep in the: 
water, and the pressure was so great as 
to render it all but impossible for divers 
to work. As to the Admiralty divers, 
only two could be found to work, as 
there was great difficulty in working at 
the depth at which the ship was sunk. 
The pressure of air was so great that 
a man could remain below no longer 
than a quarter of an hour at a time. 
Only once had a man been on the deck 
of the ship since she was sunk, and that 
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was by accident; he slipped from the 
bridge and was got up with difficulty, 
being nearly suffocated by the coiling of 
a rope round his neck. The Admiralty 
continued operations to see what they 
could do with the ship till early in Decem- 
ber, when, in consequence of the neces- 
sity there would have been for building 
pontoons and withdrawing men from the 
dockyards for the works, it was thought 
wiser to give up all idea on the part of 
the Government of working on their own 
account, and to endeavour to induce 
parties outside to offer for raising the 
ship. On the 6th of December they 
invited offers, and in answer several 
hundred offers were made, some of them 
being of the wildest and most insane 
description. Three only were deemed 
worthy of consideration, and they were 
those of M. Othon, Mr. Sowerbutts, 
and Dr. Rutherford. M. Othon offered 
to raise the ship for £50,000, but the 
Admiralty were not satisfied as to his 
ability to obtain the money required, and 
the negotiation with him was closed on 
the 5th of June. The hon. Gentle- 
man had given the House an amusing 
account of the financial operations of 
this gentleman; but with that the 
Admiralty had nothing to do. In the 
other two cases, Mr. Sowerbutts named 
£140,000, and Dr. Rutherford £150,000. 
Mr. Sowerbutts was asked to reduce 
the amount he had named, as was also 
Dr. Rutherford, who, in reply, asked 
the Admiralty to advance £5,000 and 
find the ships that would be required 
in connection with the work. That was 
a totally distinct offer, introducing condi- 
tions which the Admiralty could not 
entertain, as they had resolved not to 
advance a single halfpenny until the 
ship was delivered over to them, and, 
therefore, they declined the last offer on 
the 30th June, 1876. On the Ist of 
July Dr. Rutherford offered to raise the 
ship for £130,000, but that was thought 
toomuch, and with the decline of that offer, 
the negotiation was considered closed. 
It was then determined to advertise the 
ship for sale as she lay for a lump sum, 
and 11 tenders were received. While 
the advertisement was being drawn up, 
Dr. Rutherford reduced his offer to 
£100,000, but that was considered too 
much; he was informed the vessel would 
be offered for sale, and nothing further 
had been heard from him. He therefore 
failed to see what that gentleman had 
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tocomplainof. Ultimately, negotiations 
were opened up with Captain Coppin, 
who thought he had discovered a plan 
by which men could continue to work 
at the depth at which the Vanguard was 
lying, and if a satisfactory arrangement 
were not entered in a short time, he 
should feel disappointed. He had given 
to the House as full an account as he 
could of the whole course of the negotia- 
tions, and considering all the difficulties 
and the length of time that had been 
required to examine the various plans 
sent in and the nearly absolute necessity 
there was of being very careful of any 
contracts they entered into, he really 
did not think that any opportunity had 
been lost, and he hoped the explanation 
he had given would be considered satis- 
factory. 


NAVY — WARRANT OFFICERS — THE 
ORDER IN COUNCIL, 1875. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Mr. GORST, in rising to call atten- 
tion to the Order in Council of August 
1875, relating to the pay and pensions 
of warrant officers, and to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether it can 
be so revised as to give the full rate of 
pay to all warrant officers employed in 
training, receiving, and Coast Guard 
reserve ships, and also in sea-going 
ships, such as the ‘‘ Thunderer” and 
‘‘ Dreadnought,”’ while fitting for the 
pennant, so as to place the warrant offi- 
cers upon the same footing as all other 
officers employed in the above mentioned 
ships? said, there was a distinction be- 
tween sea-going ships and what were 
called ‘‘ other ships,” and a distinction 
in the rate of pay of 1s. a-day was made 
between warrant officers and others 
serving in the two classes of ships. 
What made the grievance the more 
serious was, that it was confined to war- 
rant officers only, every other person in 
the Navy, from the Admiral down to 
the sea-boy, receiving the same amount 
of pay, whether upon a sea-going ship, 
or what was called an “other ship.” 
The origin of the practice seemed to be 
that in times gone by warrant officers 
who were not fit to go to sea, were 
placed in charge of hulks, and shut up 
on harbour duty. Those men were at 
home and in the neighbourhood of their 
families, and it was reasonable, under 
the circumstances, they should be placed 
on a lower scale of pay; but at the pre- 
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sent time those ‘‘other ships,”’ as they 
were called, comprised some of the most 
important ships of the British Navy, in- 
cluding those of the First Reserve of 
the Coast Guard Squadron, training 
ships, and ships fitting for the pennant. 
The duties performed by the warrant 
officers were most important, and whe- 
ther the ships were in port or at sea, 
he was quite sure when the matter was 
brought under the notice of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, steps would be taken to 
redress the grievance, and put an end 
to a state of things sanctioned by the 
Order in Council of August, 1875, and 
which was an injustice to the warrant 
officers. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man concluded by asking the Question. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, before the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty replied, perhaps the 
House would allow him to say a few 
words in answer to the suggestions of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Devon- 
port (Captain Price), and the hon. and 
learned Member who had just spoken 
(Mr. Gorst). The proposal of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Devonport was 
not a new one, and so far as the Admi- 
ralty and the House were concerned, the 
question of whether widows’ pensions 
should be granted to the widows of men 
in the Navy had been discussed and 
considered for a long time past. In 
regard to the warrant officers, he thought 
the Admiralty had changed its mind 
three times within the last generation, 
and Parliament had meekly approved 
each volte face. It was quite true, 
as the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
stated, that the case of the men in the 
Navy was a peculiar and exceptional 
one. Inno other Service were widows’ 
pensions granted upon a system to officers. 
In the Army they were only granted in 
exceptional cases, and the same with the 
Civil Service; but in the Navy there 
was a complete system of pensions ap- 
plicable to commissioned and warrant 
officers. Therefore it was quite a fair 
and legitimate question to ask in that 
House, whether, as the granting of pen- 
sions was the rule in the upper ranks, 
there was any distinct reason why the ad- 
vantage which was conceded with respect 
to the widows of the officers should not 
be allowed also with regard to the widows 
of the men. He ventured to think, how- 
ever, that the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
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man’s proposal to make deductions 
from the pay of the men in order to 
form a fund was open to grave objec- 
tions. A similar scheme had some years 
ago been adopted in the Civil Service, and 
had altogether failed. Every deduction 
from pay to form a fund out of which 
pensions were to be granted was sure to 
be unsatisfactory, for no one would be- 
lieve that the percentage deduction fairly 
represented his prospects of pension ; 
and if, on the other hand, it proved 
inadequate, it would be impossible to 
increase it. .He, therefore, warned the 
House not to constitute an accumulating 
fund, which was certain to be a failure. 
Whether any contribution should be 
made from public funds, was for the 
Treasury and Admiralty to decide ; but 
he would suggest that if the Govern- 
ment thought fit to deal with the ques- 
tion, there was a perfectly simple way of 
doing it, which would be entirely volun- 
tary on the part of the men themselves, 
by which nobody would be aggrieved, 
and by which, whether assisted or not 
from public funds, they would get an 
exact equivalent of the contributions they 
made. The plan would be this—that at 
or after the marriage of any seaman, 
either while in the service or after his 
pension was assigned to him, he should 
be able to apply to the Admiralty and 
request that a pension of £10 or £20 
should be paid to his widow, provided 
she survived him, and that at the time 
of his death he was either in the service 
ora pensioner. An actuary would then 
calculate what sum should be deducted 
every month from his pay or pension, 
which would depend on his and his 
wife’s age; and some part of this might 
be charged on public funds, in conside- 
ration of the cases where the men would 
leave the service before reaching pen- 
sion, in which case his widow would 
get nothing. He now wished to say a 
few words on the subject of the Ques- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham which to him was a perfectly 
simple one. In former days the warrant 
officers were on two classes of pay— 
harbour-service and sea-service pay. 
When he first went to the Admiralty he 
found there were no less than six dif- 
ferent scales of pay. The harbour-pay 
men received from 4s. to 6s. per day, and 
the sea-service men from 5s. to 7s. per 
day, and there were three classes of each 
service. He very much improved the 
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position of those officers, and made two 
classes instead of six—putting harbour 
and sea-service on the same footing. 
That gave a great boon, and that reform 
was, he believed, approved by the whole 
Service. He would be the last to quarrel 
with the right hon. Gentleman, if he 
had thought it necessary to raise the 
scale still further; but he had gone back 
to the old system, and still further ag- 
gravated it by establishing seven rates 
of pay, again distinguishing sea-ser- 
vice from harbour-service. When the 
hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham placed his Notice on the Paper he 
(Mr. Childers) tried to find the Order in 
Council referring to this change in Zhe 
Gazette, but he was unable to find it. 
Therefore he was not in a position 
really to understand what reason was 
given in the Order. He regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman had gone back 
to the old system, to which there was so 
much objection, and he was confident 
that it would not satisfy the service. 
At all events, he believed it was a change 
for the worse, and he would join the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham in 
pressing on the Admiralty to revert to 
the former system. 


NAVY—NAVAL CRIMINAL RETURNS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR, in rising to 
move— 

‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, it is desi- 
rable that more detailed information should be 
furnished to Parliament in regard to crime and 
punishment in the Navy, such as was afforded 
by the Returns for the years 1863, 1864, and 
1865,” 


said, that it was about 12 years ago 
since there were prepared and presented 
to the House for three successive years 
what he might call absolutely model 
Returns of crime and punishment in 
the Navy. That, however, had been 
stopped; although in introducing these 
Returns Lord Clarence Paget stated that 
he intended to lay on the Table an 
annual Report of crimes and punish- 
ment in the Navy. This was no ques- 
tion of politics. There was in the coun- 
try very great pride felt in the Navy, 
and he (Mr. Taylor) contended that it 
was most desirable that the fullest Re- 
turns should be presented, so that the 
country might ascertain the real condi- 
tion of that arm of the Service. During 
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the last 20 years a system of training 
our sailors had been organized; they 
were manufactured in a most artistic 
and deliberate way, and were made valu- 
able man-machines. The deserters from 
the Navy numbered about 1,000 a-year, 
and the loss to the country was about 
one-third of a million sterling, and there- 
fore it was essential, even on economic 
grounds, that they should know what 
was going on in the Navy, and how far 
the Service was benefited by the distri- 
bution of good-conduct money. The 
sum given for that purpose amounted to 
£60,000 or £70,000, and the House 
ought to know what benefits the country 
also derived from that large premium. 
The House ought further to know 
whether the Navy was effective, and 
whether those who constituted it were 
well treated and contented. The Ad- 
miralty Returns to which he had re- 
ferred gave a record of every crime 
and every punishment in every ship and 
on every station, showing the average 
amount of crime, and naming the ships 
which were above or below the average, 
and they gave that information in an 
admirable manner; but they were sud- 
denly stopped in 1867 by Sir John 
Pakington (now Lord Hampton) the 
only reason given being that the Returns 
were offensive to some of the command- 
ing officers. Now he (Mr. Taylor) con- 
tended that that was one of the strongest 
reasons why the Returns should be given. 
The officers who objected to the Returns 
were not likely to be those for whom the 
country would have most consideration, 
and the excellent officers whose ships 
showed a good Return would be encou- 
raged by such information being given to 
the House and the country. In France 
a most elaborate Report on the subject 
had been recently presented to the Pre- 
sident by the Minister of Marine, em- 
bracing the most minute details ; but in 
France they were alive to the importance 
of making such information known. The 
last Returns which had been presented 
to the House fell very far short of the 
Returns which had been previously 
given, for they classed all the crimes and 
punishments under two heads—namely, 
on the ships at home, and on the ships 
abroad. Now there might just as well 
be no discrimination at all, because it 
was impossible to ascertain from these 
Returns on which ship or at which sta- 
tion the crime was committed, or in what 
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ships bad government or good govern- 
ment was going on. There were 65,264 
summary punishments inflicted accord- 
ing to the Returns; but from the meagre 
information now supplied by our Govern- 
ment there was no means of ascertaining 
the nature of the offences for which, 
under the Naval Discipline Act, a system 
of Draconian severity, punishments— 
such, for instance, as that of flogging— 
were inflicted. The power of officers 
was enormous, and all that was asked 
was, that they might see how it was ex- 
ercised. The officers had more to do 
with the discipline of the ship than the 
men themselves. But the ships varied 
at the same station in the amount of 
crime. For instance, at one station, in 
1862, three ships had no convictions at 
all for minor offences, while one had 
2899 per 1,000. At the same station, in 
1868, there were none in two ships, while 
the highest was 4339 per 1,000. For 
insubordination, in 1862, at one station 
three ships had no convictions, while one 
had 200 per 1,000, and another 417 per 
1,000. In 1863, on a foreign station, 
while 14 ships had no flogging, the high- 
est had 200 per 1,000. In conclusion, 
he would say that ours was the only 
service in which the punishment of flog- 
ging was retained, and for that reason 
he trusted that the Returns would be 
granted, because he thought the House 
ought to have the fullest opportunity of 
judging of the character both of the 
officers and the men. He begged to 
move the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘in the opinion of this House, it is desirable 
that more detailed information should be fur- 
nished to Parliament in regard to crime and 
punishment in the Navy, such as was afforded 
by the Returns for the years 1863, 1864, and 
1865.”—(Mr. P. A. Taylor,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. HUNT said, that as the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) 
had raised a distinct question upon the 
Amendment, it would be convenient to 
reply to him at once, and leave the other 
subjects to be dealt with after the deci- 
sion of the House had been taken on 
this point. The hon. Member had ex- 
pressed a desire that the Returns pre- 
sented to the House with regard to Crime 
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and Punishment in the Navy should be 
similar to those furnished for the years 
1863 and 1864. The Return relating 
to the latter year was presented to the 
House in 1866, and he was inclined to 
think that no similar Return had since 
been presented. The Returns had not 
been renewed by the Admiralty under 
the Administration of his noble Friend 
Lord Hampton (then Sir John Paking- 
ton), nor under the administration of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Pon- 
tefract (Mr. Childers), and of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Goschen). When the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Leicester 
brought forward the subject two years 
ago, it appeared to him (Mr. Hunt), on 
thinking the matter over, that it was not 
desirable that such detailed Returns 
should be presented ; but he thought it 
reasonable that the House should have 
some information respecting crime and 
punishment in the Navy; and, accord- 
ingly, he directed that a Return should 
be prepared and laid on the Table 
last year, believing that it would sa- 
tisfy the House upon the subject. He 
should have thought that the Return 
would have given a great amount of 
satisfaction to the hon. Member, be- 
cause the hon. Member would discover 
from it that corporal punishment, though 
not abolished by law, was nearly extinct 
in the Navy, and that courts martial 
rarely had recourse to that punishment, 
which, in his own opinion, should be re- 
sorted to as little as possible, and only 
where the cases were of a very aggra- 
vated character. The hon. Gentleman 
wished, however, to have the very de- 
tailed account which appeared in the 
Returns for 1863 and 1864, giving a 
statement as to the amount of crime and 
punishment not only on every station, 
but on every ship. The experience of 
the Admiralty was that those costly 
Returns did not produce a good effect. 
Instead of being found advantageous 
they were found to have the opposite 
effect, for they put such a pressure on 
commanders of ships that some of them 
shrank from doing their duty. In one 
instance it appeared that there were 
many cases of theft on a particular ship 
and none at all on another. Did the 
hon. Gentleman think this depended on 
the disposition of the commanding 
officer? Was it not clear that there 
were more thieves on one ship than on 
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the other ? No commanding officer would 
ever overlook a case of theft. Again, 
it might happen that in some ships there 
was a greater number of young men 
than in other ships, and, as hon. Mem- 
bers were aware, boys were much more 
troublesome at ages between boyhood 
and manhood than they were at other 
periods of their lives. When one com- 
manding officer had on-board his vessel 
a large proportion of these young ordi- 
nary seamen, he found a great deal of 
trouble in dealing with them ; and was, 
in some cases, obliged to resort to flog- 
ging. The consequence was, that be- 
cause he had more of these boys than 
othercommanding officers had, he seemed 
to be gibbetted, and shown up by this 
unfair comparison. Ought he to have 
his capability as an officer called in 
question by the House of Commons? 
This consideration had weighed very 
much with previous Boards of Admi- 
ralty. The Administration which pre- 
ceded him did not think proper to renew 
the Returns, and no Return had lately 
been presented till last year, when he 
laid on the Table a Return which he 
proposed to continue, and which, in his 
opinion, gave the House sufficient infor- 
mation on the subject. For the reasons 
he had given, he thought it was not de- 
sirable to go into all the details which 
had been given in the Returns for the 
years 1863 and 1864, and which had 
given the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Leicester so much satisfaction. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had never 
shrunk from supporting Her Majesty’s 
Government in reference to questions of 
discipline in the Navy when he had 
shared their views, even though his 
opinions differed from those of many 
hon. Members with whom he generally 
acted. No inconsistency, therefore, could 
be imputed to him by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, on the present occasion, for sup- 
porting the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor), in opposition to the views of the 
Government. It was true, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had said, that Returns such 
as were asked for had not been given 
by previous Administrations ; but it was 
equally true that they had not been 
asked for; and there was a great differ- 
ence between volunteering Returns and 
refusing them after they had been pressed 
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for by the House. The argument of the 


First Lord of the Admiralty he (Mr. 


Goschen) appreciated only to a limited 


extent. It was possible that some me- 
ritorious officers might be misunderstood, 
when they had the misfortune to have 
ships on board which there was a con- 
siderable amount of punishment in- 
flicted, and when the discipline of those 
ships was shown in the Returns to be 
bad; but, like other people, naval offi- 
cers must put up with being misunder- 
stood, and with having motives attri- 
buted to them which did not actuate 
their conduct. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had put forward no such case as 
having happened during the years that 


|the Returns in question had been pub- 


lished ; but if ever any unfair attacks 
were made against officers, he was sure, 
as far as the present question was con- 
cerned, that the right hon. Gentleman 
onposite, or his Successors, would be 
alike able and willing to defend their 
subordinates from wilful misrepresenta- 
tion or misunderstanding based upon 
insufficient knowledge of facts. The 
House, in his opinion, had a fair right 
to ask for the Returns which had been 
moved for by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Leicester. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT sympathized 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Leicester in what he desired to obtain, 
and thought that the arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty were singularly weak, for 
it struck him as being remarkable that 
commanders of ships could not perform 
their duty properly, if it was possible 
for what occurred in their ships to be- 
come known to the public. He hoped 
his hon. Friend would press the Motion 
to a division. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 121; Noes 
65: Majority 56.—(Div. List, No. 32.) 


STATE OF THE NAVY—BOILERS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir JOHN HAY, in rising tocallatten- 
tion to the Iron-clad Navy, and the condi- 
tion of its boilers, said, that a Depart- 
mental Committee had been appointed 
three years since to inquire into the entire 
subject, and that so far as he could learn 
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no Report had yet been received from 
the Committee by his right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Admiralty. He trusted 
that when the Committee had reported, 
the House would be put in possession 
of the facts which they had ascertained 
and the conclusion at which they had 
arrived. Of this there could be no 
doubt—that the boilers of several of the 
Tron-clad Fleet, the Zord Clyde, the 
Caledonia, Ocean, Prince Consort, Royal 
Oak, Zealous, Favourite, Enterprize, Royal 
Sovereign—[Mr. Hunt: You may add 
the Royal Alfred|—were worn out and 
not worth repair, making with the Van- 
guard a decrease of 11 ships removed 
from the list. Ten of these were the 
dummy ships alluded to and condemned 
by the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty when he took 
office. Of the 23 broadside iron-clads 
they possessed, 13—Agincourt, Minotaur, 
Achilles, Black Prince, Alexandra, War- 
rior, Hector, Valiant, Defence, Resistance, 
Audacious, Shannon, and Lord Warden, 
according to the information they 
had before them—were all that were 
perfectly efficient, and 12—Northumber- 
land, Bellerophon, Hercules, Sultan, Pene- 
lope, Invincible, Iron Duke, Swiftsure, 
Triumph, Repulse, Pallas, and Research— 
still required considerable repair. Then, 
again, of the sea-going iron-clads, the 
Monarch—a turret sea going ship—re- 
quired new boilers; the Dreadnought 
was not yet completed; the Devastation 
had had her boilers in so long that they 
required repair. [Mr. Hunr said, his 
tight hon. Friend was mistaken in 
regard to the Devastation.| Well, he 
was glad to hear it, but he had been so 
informed. This, he thought, would be 
found to be the case—that we had 13 
broadside iron-clad ships in perfect 
order, three turret ships—Dreadnought 
(not quite ready) Thunderer and Devasta- 
tion—in the same satisfactory condition, 
12 broadside iron-clads that required re- 
pair, and four turret ships—Jonarch, 
Rupert, Hotspur, and Glatton—that 
needed attention to their boilers. There 
were, of course, the 13 ships for harbour 
defence— Viper, Vixen, and Scorpion at 
Bermuda; Abyssinia and Magdala at 
Bombay; Cerberus at Melbourne; but 
these were of no use for any purpose 
but the defence of the harbours where 
they were stationed; and for English 
defence, the Wivern, Waterwitch, Prince 
Albert, not-very efficient, and the Cyclops, 
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Hecate, Gorgon, and Hydre; but the 
fact ought not to be lost sight of that of 
the 13 iron-clads, six were abroad and 
onlysevenathome forcoastdefence. That 
was the whole iron-clad Navy of Eng- 
land. The hon. Memberfor Reading (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) had, in an article pub- 
lished in his own name, adopted an un- 
sound basis of comparison. It was not 
enough that our Jnflexible, if she caught 
two inferior vessels of the enemy, should 
be able to make ‘‘ mincemeat”’ of them. 
Two of these second-class vessels of the 
enemy might appear, one before Liver- 
pool and the other before Aberdeen, and 
command contributions, and as the Jn- 
flexible could not be at both places the 
fact that she was superior to them 
both together would not save one of 
the towns attacked. Our first-class 
ships could not be in two places at 
once. He would take another illustra- 
tion. The Turkish Navy contained 15 
iron-clads, which might be considered 
good ships. It could be imagined that 
the English Fleet, lying in Besika Bay, 
might have received instructions under 
certain contingencies to take possession 
of the Turkish Navy. That Navy was 
commanded by an Englishman, who 
would, no doubt, in such an event have 
given up the command to a Turk. But 15 
Turkish sail could not be expected to 
give themselves up to nine English 
ships without fighting, and thus the 
loss of life and property at Navarino 
and at Copenhagen would have been 
again incurred for want of an over- 
whelming English Fleet. He did not 
deny that we were the strongest Naval 
Power in the world; but we must 
always have an iron-clad ship in China, 
in the Pacific, and in North America. It 
was not possible for the First Lord to 
have added more than four vessels to 
the nine in Besika Bay, and it might 
have been important to have more than 
13 vessels in the Mediterranean to arrest 
and lay hands upon the Turks. We 
should have in time of war our coaling 
stations abroad to protect. Malta, 
Gibraltar, Aden, and Halifax were 
armed, but the Cape of Good Hope 
and other stations were undefended, 
and our iron-clads would only be strong 
and powerful if upon distant stations 
they could obtain coals which the vessels 
of other Powers could not procure. We 
had not above 20 iron-clad ships that 
were thoroughly and entirely efficient, 
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and of these not more than 17 that 
could be regarded as available for ser- 
vice in European waters, because three 
or four must be away on distant service. 
Of these 20, some required considerable 
repairs. Upon the whole, it would have 
been, he thought, more prudent for 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
have asked for a little more money, 
so that he might have built a few more 
ships, and thus have placed the country 
in a stronger position among the Naval 
Powers. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he had been 
accused of telling tales out of school, and 
showing the deficiencies of our Navy to 
foreigners. Upon the subject of the 
Navy, however, you could tell no tales 
out of school, for every foreign Govern- 
ment which had any interest in knowing 
the naval strength of Great Britain knew 
to a ton, to a gun, and to a man the 
strength of every ship in the British 
Navy. Itwassad to see that the people 
who seemed to know or care nothing 
about the subject were the British 
nation and the House of Commons, and 
one proof of this indifference was that 
during great part of the speech of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for Stamford (Sir John 
Hay) only 12 hon. Members were pre- 
sent. Some information might be kept 
secret with advantage, but the practice 
now was to allow foreigners free access 
to our dockyards, and put them in the 
way of learning everything, and he could 
not think that this was a reasonable or 
a rational mode of proceeding. It had 
been his intention to call attention to 
‘‘the great variety of the form and pro- 
perties of the ships of the same class in 
Her Majesty’s Navy.” The subject, 
however, was so complex and scientific 
that he thought he should be best con- 
sulting the convenience of the House by 
abstaining from entering upon it, leaving 
it to others, and especially the hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed), 
to say whether it was not possible to 
make the British Navy a little more 
homogeneous in point of construction. 
His own belief, whether right or wrong, 
was that no ship could fairly be called a 
man-of-war available for all purposes 
which was not able to take care of her- 
self under canvas. We had, however, 


with a few exceptions, a number of 
lumbering, unwieldy batteries, covered 
thickly with iron, unmanageable under 
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canvas, and unfit, in his opinion, to 
leave the Channel. Vessels propelled by 
steam only were hardly fit to be sent to 
any part of the world, being dependent 
on fresh supplies of coal every few days. 
But an efficient man-of-war should be 
fit to be handled independently of her 
machinery. Of course, there were great 
difficulties in the way. After a ship had 
used a certain number of tons of coals 
she was so out of trim that she could 
not be handled efficiently under canvas, 
and though you might by means of water 
ballast steady the ship as a platform for 
guns, you had not under certain circum- 
stances which were likely to occur in 
time of war the certainty of obtaining 
in distant seas the necessary propelling 
power. Then most of our ships were 
too long to handle under canvas; they 
would: not come round. The answer 
was, that it was necessary in order to 
obtain the required displacement; but 
that was met by the reply that the 
struggle between guns and armour had 
been nearly brought to a completion in 
favour of the guns, and that being so, 
would it not be possible to protect by 
armour-plating the machinery and ma- 
gazines of ships of war, leaving the two 
ends unencumbered by armour, and thus 
getting rid of the weights at the two 
ends, which were the great obstacle to 
the sailing qualities of a vessel? The 
Northumberland, for example, was per- 
fectly unmanageable under canvas, and 
could hardly be steered under steam. 
You ought to be able to put a ship under 
canvas and at the same time possess all 
the advantages of a steam iron-clad. 
He would like to ask whether science 
had so completely failed that we were 
unable to devise a ship which would 
combine the protection of iron to certain 
portions of her hull with the sailing qua- 
lities of the old line-of-battle ships? 
We had heard very lately a good deal 
about the casualties which had occurred 
to Her Majesty’s ships at anchor either 
in bringing their anchors home or part- 
ing their chains. If he was not mis- 
taken, these casualties were much more 
frequent than in the olden time, when 
line-of-battle ships were said to be 
able to ride out almost any weather, 
but that was not the casenow. Some 
time ago experiments were made with 
great care by the Admiralty of the day 
as to the holding powers of anchors, and 
the result was that the best was declared 
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to be Trotman’s anchor, and the worst 
that which was known as ‘“‘the Ad- 
miralty anchor.” It was the Admiralty 
anchor which he believed was supplied 
to Her Majesty’s Navy, except under 
exceptional circumstances, or when some 
other kind was applied for by the officer 
in command of the ship. Latterly he 
believed that a good many of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships had been supplied with 
Martin’s anchor, on the singular ground 
that it was stowed away much more 
snugly and easily, and that it did not 
interfere with the line of fire of a turret 
gun. But the use of an anchor was not 
when it was stowed, but when it was let 
go. He did not ask that the Trotman 
anchor should be forced on the officers 
in command of Her Majesty’s ships, but 
the Admiralty should not refuse to adopt 
it on the ground of cost. The Great 
Eastern was rather more than double 
the tonnage of the largest vessel in the 
Navy, with about double the displace- 
ment, and pretty nearly double the 
weight to hold. And yet that vessel 
had been knocking about the world with 
a seven-ton Trotman anchor which had 
never started. If the Admiralty was 
not satisfied with the former experiments 
on this matter let them direct new 
experiments to be made. Then as to 
cables, it was notorious that the chain 
cables supplied to the Navy frequently 
parted, and the reason was that the 
chain cable of the present day was not 
in proportion to the size of the ship. 
The Great Eastern worked a 38-inch 
chain cable, and, as far as he was 
informed, had never parted a chain on 
more than one occasion, and, in his 
opinion, a heavier description of chain 
would prevent the many casualties aris- 
ing from this cause. On the whole, 
looking to the present aspect of Euro- 
pean affairs, he maintained that neither 
in regard to numbers nor efficiency was 
the Navy in accordance with the require- 
ments of the country. In conclusion, he 
must say that whether it was from 
apathy or parsimony he could not tell, 
but he had witnessed the fact with the 
deepest regret — he could not trace in 
the Estimates which his right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had placed on the Table the spirit which 
animated his views when he first ad- 
dressed himself to the condition of 
= British Navy on his acceptance of 
office. 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE believed that 
the condition of the boilers of our iron- 
clads was not quite so unsatisfactory as 
it had been represented to be by the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Stamford (Sir John Hay). 
His (Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s) object in pub- 
lishing the article to which allusion had 
been made was to meet remarks such as 
had been made on that and on former 
occasions, tending to depreciate the con- 
dition of our Navy as compared with the 
Navies of other Powers. When fair 
and dispassionate comparisons were 
made, he believed it would be shown 
conclusively that the iron-clad Fleet of 
England was at the present moment 
stronger relatively to the Fleets of other 
countries than it had ever yet been; but 
the same rigid tests must be applied to 
other Navies that were applied to our 
own. As to the objection that he had 
confined himself to first-class vessels, he 
believed that those with less than six 
inches of armour plate which could be 
penetrated by ordinary guns could hardly 
be considered as first line-of-battle ships, 
though he by no means under-rated their 
value for certain purposes. But if ves- 
sels of the second class were to be in- 
cluded in comparisons and equally rigid 
tests were applied to all, he believed that 
comparisons would still be in our favour. 
Take the French Fleet, for example. 
With rare exceptions, the vessels which 
composed that Fleet were built of wood, 
and many of them had been constructed 
before 1865, and had less than six inches 
of armour on their sides. He did not 
know what the state of the boilers of 
those vessels might be, but he felt con- 
fident that a number of them must be in 
a worse condition than was the case in 
regard to the English Navy. Altogether, 
he. had no doubt that the French Fleet 
was far from being in so satisfactory a 
state as our own was at present. Again, 
as to the Turkish Fleet. He believed he 
was right in saying that there was not a 
single vessel in that Fleet which had ever 
had its boilers replaced at all, although 
the vessels had been in continuous em- 
ployment. Several, therefore, he consi- 
dered, if not most of them, must be in a 
most unsatisfactory condition; so bad, in- 
deed, that the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman would probably strike them off 
the list if they were our property, or con- 
sider them as dummies. In the course 
of the discussion which had taken place 
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it had been said that we ought to have 
in Besika Bay a fleet not only sufficiently 
strong to destroy that of Turkey, but a 
fleet so strong that it would positively 
overawe the Turks by its very presence ; 
but that appeared to him to be an ex- 
aggerated view of the necessity of the 
position. What it was necessary Eng- 
land should possess was a fleet able to 
meet any case of urgency which might 
arise within reasonable expectation; and 
it seemed to him that, in its present con- 
dition, our Navy was adequate to that 
requirement. The great advantage, it 
should be recollected, which we had over 
other Powers was that our vessels had 
so many stations at which they could 
coal, while other nations, he believed, 
had no coaling stations beyond their own 
shores. He thought it was a pity the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty had not pressed on more 
quickly the Report of the Boilers Com- 
mittee. The Committee had now sat for 
three years, and it would have been better 
if their Report had been issued as quickly 
as possible, because it was a matter of 
urgency and importance that the cause 
of the rapid deterioration of boilers 
should be discovered, in order that, if 
possible, a remedy might be applied. 
Mr. E. J. REED thought that if hon. 
Members opposite had erred on the side 
of exaggeration, the last speaker (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) had slightly erred on the 
other side of the question. He thought 
we should make a great mistake if we 
plumed ourselves on the excessive 
strength of our Navy at the present 
time. He would give the House an 
illustration of the weakness of the Navy 
in the matter of iron-clad ships. Some 
years ago the Admiralty thought it 
necessary, with the view of maintaining 
our influence in the Pacific, to place an 
iron-clad on that station; and when its 
time was expired another iron-clad was 
commissioned. The Admiralty, however, 
had now considered it better policy to 
despatch an unarmoured vessel as the 
Admiral’s flag-ship. Only recently the 
Shah had been sent out, whereas she 
ought to have been kept at home, where 
her peculiar powers of speed would find 
infinitely better employment. That 
showed a change of naval policy, and 
was one reason which led him to think 
that we ought not to place all our de- 
pendence on iron vessels. Swift ships 
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way, and the due proportion of their 
number to slower and more formidable 
vessels ought not to be lost sight of; yet 
he felt that the Shah would have been of 
greater service in Europe. He thought 
that if we applied the same tests to 
foreign Navies as the right hon. and 
gallant Member for Stamford (Sir John 
Hay) had applied to our Navy we should 
have to put a great number of ships off 
the Active List. Reference had been 
made to the Turkish Fleet; but in oppo- 
sition to the criticism that had been 
urged, it was to be borne in mind that 
as their boilers were very little used, a 
contrast ought not to be drawn between 
them and the boilers of our own vessels, 
If the boilers on board the Turkish 
ships deteriorated, it was more from 
negligence than use, whereas ours were 
really worn out by hard service. He 
was not fond of censuring men in autho- 
rity; but if the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty deserved censure for anything, it 
was for the comparatively heedless man- 
ner in which he had allowed the subject 
of the boilers of iron-clads to be dealt 
with. In first introducing his Estimates 
that right hon. Gentleman had assured 
them that that question of boilers was 
one of a most serious nature; and a 
Committee was appointed to examine 
into it. They had had presented to them 
a preliminary Report from that Com- 
mittee, which was of about as absurd a 
kind as could have been produced, con- 
sidering the grounds upon which the 
Committee had been appointed; and 
from that time to this they had had 
nothing more. As he (Mr. Reed) had 
understood the right hon. Gentleman, 
the object of having that Committee was 
to ascertain how our boilers lasted a 
much shorter time than those of other 
countries, and then to find out some 
remedy for that serious evil. But they 
were now still without any assurance 
whatever that any efficient step had been 
taken for that purpose. They had had 
a Committee sitting for three years, and 
however vaiuable its inquiries might be, 
they had not fulfilled the just expecta- 
tions of the House. He could not 
believe that this country was so deficient 
in practical men, who knew all about 
boilers, that, if the First Lord had ap- 
plied himself to the production of proper 
results, we might not have been in a very 
different position from what we were in 
now. He entirely agreed with the hon. 
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Member for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) 
as to the futility of attempting to keep 
things connected with our naval pro- 
ceedings dark from foreign Govern- 
ments. Persons in this country who 
took great interest in these points were 
kept much further off from information 
regarding them than foreigners. In one 
instance he remembered himself being 
called on by a Committee to give the 
results of an investigation of considerable 
importance which he had kept strictly 
private, and he found the report of his 
evidence in the hands of foreign Govern- 
ments months before he had had any op- 
portunity of seeing it, and before it was 
placed in the hands of hon. Members of 
the House of Commons. The attempt 
to keep information secret caused it to 
assume a fictitious value, and he thought 
the time had arrived when information 
connected with our Navy, which could 
not be kept from the knowledge of 
foreign Governments, should be commu- 
nicated freely to the House. He knew 
it was denied by the Italian Government, 
but the dates and facts proved that, some 
time before they built the Dandolo and 
another ship, they had in their possession 
the design for English ships of the same 
kind. He did not say that different 
minds might not possibly have hit on 
the same design; he merely stated a 
fact, and he maintained that when 
British naval arrangements of impor- 
tance were thus known to foreign Go- 
vernments it was idle being squeamish 
about such matters in that House. 
The hon. Member for West Norfolk 
spoke of our modern ships as inferior to 
the old wooden walls, because they were 
not such good sailors, and to that extent 
less seaworthy. He (Mr. Reed), how- 
ever, did not agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber that no ship could be ranked as a 
thoroughly efficient man-of-war which 
could not take care of herself under 
canvas. Steam had, for various reasons, 
become the great propulsive power, and 
sails had simply become an auxiliary, 
and the more that fact was recognized the 
more it became conclusive that the means 
of keeping up an increased and efficient 
coal supply was absolutely necessary. 
That being so, it was wrong to argue 
that our Fleet whilst it was in Besika 
Bay was weak, because our strongest 
arm of offen’ was represented by a 
mastless ship -the /) »astation. With 
respect to question of speed, he 
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thought we had attempted to do too 
much. If we had only been content 
with getting 11 or 12 knots under 
steam we might have had better sailing 
vessels. The real problem was to neu- 
tralize the want of sails by increasing 
the capacity of coal carrying, and it was 
to the honour of the right hon. Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) that when 
he presided at the Admiralty he came 
to the conclusion that it was idle to put 
sails on certain vessels, but that the 
supply of coal must be augmented. He 
(Mr. Reed) was, therefore, of opinion 
that the Government had been right in 
accepting not only the inferior importance 
of sail power in certain ships, but the 
total absence of it in others, provided 
always there was a proper supply of 
coal. Still, in certain vessels intended 
for remote stations, where efficiency 
under canvas was of great moment, con- 
siderable improvements might be made 
in that respect, and he believed that 
those improvements had been made, as, 
for instance, in vessels of the Swiftsure 
and the Zriumph class, which had con- 
siderable power of proceeding under 
canvas. A great deal had often been 
said about the speed of the Confederate 
ship the Alabama, but she was nothing 
more nor less than one of the ordinary 
sloops of the British Navy lengthened 
10 or 12 feet to enable her to carry extra 
coal, and he might say that there were 
100 Alabamas in the British Navy. On 
a recent occasion a comparison was 
made by an hon. Member between 
ships of the British Navy and the great 
mercantile fleets of this country. It 
was his (Mr. Reed’s) fate lately to per- 
form a journey in a vessel of one of 
the great steamship companies of this 
country. When he went on board that 
vessel the tiller was broken. When the 
vessel got to Alexandria the rudder was 
broken in more places than one. The 
vessel was brought from Alexandria to 
this country to get her tiller and her 
rudder-head repaired. He never saw a 
statement in the newspapers about this, 
and not a single Question was put in 
Parliament about it. In a week or two 
afterwards he travelled in another ship 
of one of the great steamship companies. 
In four days that ship averaged some- 
thing like four knots. He admitted that 
the weather was very bad; but he was 
quite sure if the same thing had hap- 
pened to any of Her Majesty’s ships in 
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like circumstances there would have been 
several statements in the newspapers, and 
not a few Questionsin Parliamentto bring 
out the facts. Without at all concurring 
in the views of those who seemed disposed 
to exaggerate the shortcomings of our 
Navy, he thought good might be done 
to the Public Service by considering 
whether the forms and proportions of 
certain classes of iron-clads and other 
vessels might not be improved with re- 
ference to their sailing qualities. In the 
construction of modern vessels so many 
views had to be met, and so many re- 
quirements to be provided for, that they 
should view with great care and consi- 
deration any alleged defects. Still he 
viewed it as a fortunate circumstance 
that two hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House did not shrink from 
rising to call the attention of Parliament 
to questions which they considered of 
importance in connection with the present 
position of the Navy. The hon. Member 
for West Norfolk had drawn attention 
to what he considered the excessive 
shortcomings of anchors and cables, and 
he appeared to speak as if it were some- 
thing peculiar that iron-clads were 
obliged to get up steam to enable them 
to keep off a lee shore in rough weather. 
He (Mr. Reed) did not know why this 
should be brought as as specific and 
peculiar complaint against iron-clads— 
that they should have to do that which 
was done in the days of wooden vessels ; 
and, beyond that, as our modern ships 
were more costly than our old wooden 
vessels were, it was the more important 
that they should do so, if it was thought 
desirable in order to avoid risks they 
would otherwise incur. A great deal had 
been said about Trotman’s anchors. The 
whole merit of Trotman’s anchors lay in 
a very slight modification. It was the 
slightest invention ever made, and not a 
very important one. The question of 
anchors was never neglected within the 
Admiralty walls, and the difficulties with 
which the Admiralty had to deal in re- 
gard to anchors were shown by the fact 
that very often from two ships with 
anchors of the same kind, they had 
Reports which were in flat contradiction 
to each other. The hon. Member for 
West Norfolk had asked whether the 
time had not arrived to leave armour off 
our ships. That was not the first time 
the suggestion was made, and he (Mr. 
Reed) took exception to it. It was made 
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every time a gun proved its superiority 
to the armour against which it had been 
tried. What had been our position 
throughout the last 20 years by virtue of 
the adoption of armour? Never since 
we adopted armour had the guns of any 
foreign Navy been able to pierce the 
sides of any British vessel. By advan- 
cing from time to time and never falling 
behind, we had always been able to 
secure positive pre-eminence, which was 
precisely the thing we wanted to pur- 
chase by our naval expenditure. The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
once stated that to send seamen to seain 
wooden vessels would be to send them to 
sea in slaughter-houses, but it would be 
far worse to send them to sea in vessels 
insufficiently armoured, which, filled as 
they were with gunpowder and steam 
boilers, would be at the mercy of every 
projectile that would penetrate their 
sides. Complaint was made that we 
were spending more and more upon our 
guns and armour-clads. It might be a 
very expensive and disgusting race that 
we were running, but at the same time 
it was a very necessary one, for it im- 
posed upon the enemy the necessity of 
either making or purchasing these enor- 
mous guns and heavy armour, and if we 
were to give up the struggle we could no 
longer pretend to maintain our naval 
pre-eminence. It might be imagined 
that we had reached the highest point 
in the development of our guns and 
armour, and the hon. Member for West 
Norfolk had spoken as if he felt that 
armour-plating must sooner or later be 
abolished ; but he (Mr. Reed) did not 
believe that, for a class of facts had 
recently come to our knowledge which 
had opened up a new vista in connection 
with this subject, and before long we 
might have powerful guns at sea on 
ships protected by three or four feet of 
armour, and even protected against the 
favourite projectiles of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Waterford. He 
objected to this question being regarded 
as foreclosed against us on the ground 
of expense. We had started with four 
inches of iron armour, and we had now 
such armour 24 inches thick, and yet our 
present ships were not more expensive, 
seeing thatwe built them in a smallerand 
better form. On the whole, therefore, he 
did not despair of our pursuing the deve- 
lopment of our Navy to the satisfaction of 
the Profession as well as of the public. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not wish 


to interpose more than a few minutes 
between the House and the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Statement ; indeed, he rose 
in the hope of enabling the right hon. 
Gentleman to make his Statement on 
another occasion earlier than he would 
be able to make it to-night. His pur- 
pose was to make a few remarks on be- 
half of the House of Commons and of 
the British Navy. The hon. Member 
for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) had 
complained while his right hon. and 
gallant Friend (Sir John Hay) and him- 
self were bringing forward their im- 
portant Motions to-night, that only 
about 12 hon. Members besides them- 
selves were present, and therefore he 
assumed that the House of Commons did 
not take an interest in naval affairs. 
For his own part, he demurred entirely 
to that assumption, and he believed that 
if the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had been able to 
make his Statement earlier in the even- 
ing, and this formidable list of Motions 
—all of which, with the exception of 
one, emanated from hon. Members op- 
posite—had not been placed upon the 
Notice Paper, and so intercepting it, the 
House of Commons would have evinced 
interest enough in the subject. Year 
after year, however, the same Motions 
were put down for discussion, and the 
same views were advocated by the same 
speeches, delivered in the same tones. 
As no man would care to go night after 
night to see the same piece performed 
at the theatre, so hon. Members of the 
House could not stand the same weari- 
some iteration of the same old play and 
the same old speeches in which the hon. 

ember for West Norfolk lamented 
‘“‘the decline and decay of the British 
Navy.” The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Stamford 
again, reminded him of one of those 
calendars, in which by turning a handle 
the date of the year was altered, while 
the figures beneath remained the same. 
For the last five years the right hon. and 
gallant Member had been answering the 
speech of the right hon. Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers), which was 
delivered in 1870; but somehow or 
another, he had failed to answer it when 
it was delivered. He trusted that the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
made his last reply to that speech, but 
he was afraid that we should have it 
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again next year. The matter, however, 
had its serious as well as its amusing 
side. The serious side of the subject 
was, that the hon. Member for West 
Norfolk and the right hon. and gallant 
Member for Stamford were always com- 
plaining that the strength of the British 
Navy was inadequate for its require- 
ments. He could very well understand 
hon. Members holding that opinion, but 
what he could not understand was that, 
holding such an opinion, they should 
content themselves year after year with 
merely drawing attention to the subject. 
How was it that they never ventured to 
test the feeling of the House upon the 
point by going to adivision? The mat- 
ter was undoubtedly a most important 
one. They had to deal with their own 
Friends and with the Conservative 
Party, and why should they fear to test 
the opinion of the House upon the 
question? Were they so weak in argu- 
ment that they feared that they could 
not persuade their audience to agree 
with them, or was their case so weak 
that they could not trust their Friends to 
deal with it? [Sir Joun Hay remarked 
that it was not their case, but the Navy 
that was weak.| Yes; and yet, with 
the Conservative Party in office, the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman, fully 
believing that the Navy was adequate 
to the requirements of the nation, felt 
himself unable to test the opinion of the 
House upon the matter. In his opinion, 
Her Majesty’s Government conscienti- 
ously believed that the Navy was inade- 
quate for our requirements, or they 
would propose larger Estimates. The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
brought a heavy charge against his 
Friends, because it would be a grave 
misdemeanour of the Government to 
keep the Navy below its due strength. 
He, however, believed that, prudent as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was, he would not, 
even if the finances of the country were 
not in a satisfactory state, refuse the 
sums which the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty might deem necessary for main- 
taining the efficiency of the Navy. The 
question for the House, therefore, was 
this—were the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman and his Friends and Sup- 
porters, the hon. Member for West Nor- 
folk and the hon. and gallant Member 
for Gravesend (Captain Pim) right, or 
were the Government right, in their 
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estimation of the strength of the Navy? 
It was time that those hon. Gentlemen 
who came down year after year should 
do one of two things—either to seriously 
urge these matters upon the House by 
testing the opinion of the House; and, 
if the House rejected them, then they 
should cease to put these strong and 
highly-coloured accusations against the 
British Navy on record, or to establish 
them in a different way. He had no 
desire for one moment to trench upon 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hunt), butwhen the hon. Gentlemen 
referred to had pronounced their annual 
dirge with regard to the British Navy, 
he would ask the Government if they 
thought themselves in a position to re- 
duce the Estimates by £300,000. He 
had thought it right to vindicate the 
British Navy from the charges brought 
against it by the hon. Member for West 
Norfolk. Speeches of that kind only 
led to long discussions, which prevented 
the First Lord of the Admiralty from 
making his Statement. The hon. Mem- 
ber for West Norfolk had endeavoured 
to show that no ships ought to belong 
to the British Navy except those which 
were ableto sail, and he instanced the case 
of the Zhetis. But the fact was that the 
Thetis could sail, and was far from being 
entirely dependent upon her machinery 
alone. True it was that a steamer had 
gone out to her assistance, but it was 
equally true that colour was always laid 
on in the case of accidents happening to 
vessels of the Navy. Similar accidents 
happened to vessels belonging to great 
steam-ship companies, which were not 
brought before the public, and it was 
not necessary or desirable that so much 
should be made out of them. In the 
course of the discussion the Navy had 
been attacked by the right hon. and 
gallant Baronet the Member for Stam- 
ford and the hon. Member for West 
Norfolk, while there remained behind the 
Notice which stood on the Paper in the 
name of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for Gravesend. In reference 
to these attacks, and the Notice to 
which he had adverted, he might allude 
to the recent demonstration which had 
been made by the Navy in Besika Bay— 
a demonstration made in sight of squa- 
drons selected from other Navies, and one 
which showed that the British Navy was 
by no means the weak and contemptible 
Force it was represented to be by several 
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hon. Members of that House. On the 
contrary, it was felt that our Navy was 
in a position of which the House and the 
country were not ashamed. If it had 
been in the weak condition ascribed to 
it, he was sure that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Admiralty 
would have asked the House to make 
grants of money sufficient to put the 
Navy upon a thoroughly efficient foot- 


ing. 

ie R. W. DUFF said, that engineers 
and warrant officers were very properly 
appointed to ships before they were put 
into commission, in order that they 
might become acquainted with the ma- 
chinery ; but the last man appointed was 
the captain. He was put on board a 
ship, say, with 30 engines, and before 
he had the least time to become ac- 
quainted with the ship he was sent to 
sea. Was it surprising, then, that dis- 
asters happened? He thought it im- 
portant that captains should be sent on 
board their ships at least six weeks be- 
fore the vessels were sent to sea. The 
difference between the half-pay and full 
pay for that small period of time would 
not make a very appreciable difference 
in the Estimates. 

Mr. HUNT: Sir, I entirely agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen), that it is not very convenient 
that the Financial Statement of a 
Minister in explanation of the Estimates 
should be deferred till the latter part of 
the evening. That it should be so to- 
night is the result of our Rules and 
Orders; but I do not despair that a 
time will come when those Rules will be 
altered, and some arrangement will be 
made for a Minister to introduce Esti- 
mates without any preliminary discus- 
sions, except where there are grievances 
to be complained of. I value the old 
constitutional doctrine that grievances 
should go before Supply; but I have 
been sitting here for five hours and have 
heard not a scintilla of anything like a 
grievance, except from the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), who complains that certain 
warrant officers have not the same pay 
in harbour ships as they have in sea- 
going ships. That, no doubt, is an im- 
portant subject, and one worthy of 
consideration, but it might have been 
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other topics which have detained us, im- 
portant and interesting as no doubt 
they are, might also, I think, have 
been discussed in Committee, after the 
Statement on the Estimates had been 
made. Withregard tothe grievance of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gorst), 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Childers) says that we have made a 
mistake in making that difference, 
which he did away with in 1870, and 
reduced the system to greater simplicity, 
having only two classes while we have 
seven. The fact that he had classes in 
1870 proves that the present is not the 
only Board of Admiralty which con- 
sidered there ought to be a distinction. 
My hon. and learned Friend suggested 
that this distinction was accidental; 
but I can assure him that it was made 
with a purpose, and because we con- 
sidered that the duties in sea-going 
ships were greater than those required 
in harbour ships. With regard to the 
simplicity which we abolished, it is ob- 
vious that schemes which seem simple 
are not always satisfactory, and when 
we came into office we found the 
greatest dissatisfaction with regard to 
the simple scheme of my right hon. 
Friend. That scheme divided the war- 
rant officers into two classes only, and 
paid them according to those classes. 
We, on the other hand, pay according 
to length of service, with a difference 
between harbour and sea-going ships. 
Our rate is—up to five years, 5s. 6d. per 
day ; five years to 10 years, 6s. 9d.; 10 
to 15 years, 7s. 9d.; and 15 years and 
upwards, 8s. 3d. I believe the warrant 
officers generally were well contented 
with the change, as it benefited all of 
them, except in the case of officers of 
15 years’ standing of harbour ships, 
who were reduced from 7s. 6d. to 7s. 3d., 
with the proviso, however, that no one 
should be reduced who had been paid 
the higher rate. Since that time, how- 
ever, some inequalities have been pointed 
out which were notforeseen; and without 
making any promise at all, I can assure 
my hon. and learned Friend that I will 
see if any of those inequalities can be re- 
moved. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Devonport (Captain Price) called 
attention to the movement originated by 
the men of the Fleet rather more than 
two years ago, with regard to establish- 
ing a fund as provision for their widows. 
I then said the Admiralty regarded that 
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movement with great favour. We sent 
a circular through the Fleet to see how 
far the men would join in it, and we had 
actuarial calculations made as to what 
contributions would be necessary. The 
scheme did not prosper for want of that 
support, although, as the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman stated, the men were 
willing to contribute largersubscriptions, 
but still they did not offer sufficient for 
the purpose. The calculations of Mr. 
Finlaison showed that in the case of a 
young man and his wife it would be 
necessary to secure to the latter £24 
a-year, to pay in an aggregate sum of 
certainly more than twenty times that 
amount; and even then a monthly con- 
tribution of 10s. or 15s. would be en- 
hanced when the period of middle life 
was approached by the seaman. The 
House will see, therefore,- that it would 
be quite impossible to carry out the 
scheme suggested. It has been suggested 
by the hon. and gallant Member that a 
certain amount of assistance should be 
given by the Admiralty in carrying out 
the pension system. I think it would 
be an advantage to the Service if such 
an inducement were held out. But when 
we come to the question of the Admiralty 
contribution, it should be remembered 
that it makes a fresh charge on the Ex- 
chequer, and in that view I do not know 
that all the sources of income will neces- 
sarily be maintained. The only one of any 
amount is the saving on provisions. A 
Committee sat on the subject in the year 
1870, and were not able to come to any 
consent as towhatthey wouldrecommend. 
My hon. and gallant Friend has told the 
House that there is dissatisfaction as re- 
gards the present system, but that Com- 
mittee agreed upon this point—that the 
present system, by which the men had 
some choice as to their provisions, was 
popular in the Service. It is possible, 
however, that that may not be a 
permanent fund. However, whether 
you take it from that or any other 
fund, it comes to this—that there must 
be a contribution from the Exche- 
quer in some shape or other. But 
when I meet my right hon. and hon. 
Friends who oceupy that very important 
building called the Treasury, I am told, 
if I speak on the subject, that I 
am raising a question not only of the 
Navy, but of the Army, not only of the 
Army, but of the Civil Service—and 
really the question is one of such huge 
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dimensions that it is very difficult to 
grapple with it. It would be impossible 
for me, representing one Department, 
to pledge myself to anything like the 
proposal which has been made; and 
most desirous as I am in the position 
which I hold to encourage thrifty habits 
on the part of our sailors, I can- 
not say that I have any pledge or 
promise to make in the’ direction which 
has been so well pointed out. I may 
say, however, that whenever the House 
of Commons is ready to receive such 
a proposition favourably — whenever 
we are in easier circumstances than 
we are now—it is one well worthy of 
their consideration. My right hon. and 
gallant Friend (Sir John Hay) has 
spoken of the condition of the iron-clad 
Navy and the state of the boilers. 
Well, that is a very important question, 
and I am very properly asked why I 
have not discharged my duty in seeing 
that the Report of the Boiler Com- 
mittee has been laid on the Table? I 
can only say that no exertions of mine 
have been spared to extract that Report 
short of personal violence. This I know, 
that the Committee has taken extra- 
ordinary means to make their inquiry 
perfect and exhaustive, and that certain 
experiments, chemical and otherwise, 
are being made, the result of which will 
not be known for some little time. I 
have requested that a Report—not the 
final Report, but one which will be of 
some service—of the Commrittee shall be 
furnished to me, and although promised 
it has been delayed, I regret to say, 
owing to a domestic affliction to one of 
its Members, so that instead of receiving 
it, as I expected by the end of the month, 
it will have to be still further deferred. 
When, however, it isin my hands, it 
will be immediately furnished to the 
House, and I think it will be of use not 
only to the Royal Navy, but to the Mer- 
cantile Service in general. My right 
hon. and gallant Friend also went into 
the question of the different ships whose 
boilers are not in good condition. Now, 
I do not think it would be altogether 
advantageous to disclose for the benefit 
of the world at large the exact position 
of the boilers of every vessel in the 
British Navy. I do not, therefore, think 
Ican give my right hon. and gallant 
Friend the Returns he asks for. With 


respect to foreign Navies, we get readily 
the tonnage and armament of the ships, 
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of their boilers. Indeed, if we had, I 
believe I might ask the House of Com- 
mons tovote Estimates smaller in amount 
than it will be my duty to do. This, 
however, I will say, that my right hon. 
and gallant Friend has an exaggerated 
idea of the defective character of the 
boilers of our iron-clads. It is true 
that a few of the ships have to steam at 
a reduced pressure, and that some have 
been ordered home for new boilers; but 
it is impossible to bring such ships home 
at once. ButI may state generally that I 
believe that every ship but one isin the 
programme for having two boilers in the 
coming year. He says that the pressure 
has been reduced in respect of the boilers 
of the Devastation. It has been reduced 
not on account of any defect in the 
boilers, but simply from prudential mo- 
tives, and we have no Report that her 
boilers are defective. The observations 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
West Norfolk have been, I think, pretty 
well answered by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Goschen), and I 
fear that my hon. Friend always takes a 
very gloomy view of everything con- 
nected with the British Navy. He is, 
however, at least impartial in his cri- 
ticisms, as they are pointed as much at 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite as they 
are at me. I flatter myself that in 
respect of anchors, cables, and other 
matters to which my hon. Friend has 
alluded, I have done a good deal to mi- 
tigate the state of things to which he 
has referred. He tells us that the chain 
cables are always parting. Now, since 
I have been in office, I remember only 
one instance, and that was owing toa 
slight misunderstanding as to the stop- 
ping of a ship. I think his remarks 
with respect to the non-sailing power of 
the ships, and the valueless character of 
ships which cannot face the sea under 
sail, have also been fully disposed of by 
the hon. Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. 
J. Reed), but I may add that many 
officers prefer ships which carry no sail 
at all. With regard to Trotman’s 
anchors, all I can say is, that if a captain 
asks for a Trotman’s anchor he can have 
it; but if, as is generally the case, he 
does not, then it follows that the anchor 
is not as valuable, or the captain is not 
as prudent as my hon. Friend supposes. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. R. 
W. Duff) alluded to the propriety of ap- 
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pointing captains to ships some time be- 
fore they were required to take command 
of them. Well, I concur with him on 
that point, and have acted on that view 
in the case of the Zhunderer, and also in 
the case of the Alexandra. With regard 
to the engineers also, I have made a 
change. Formerly, it was the practice 
to appoint the chief engineer just before 
going to sea. I thought that system 
wrong, and that he ought to have time 
to become more intimately acquainted 
with his ship, and now the senior engi- 
neer is appointed some time before his 
predecessor leaves the ship. I trust that 
the House will excuse me for not going 
into greater detail at this hour of the 
night (20 minutes past 10 o’clock) as I 
naturally wished to introduce the Navy 
Estimates in Committee of Supply, and 
have but little time left for that purpose. 

Caprain PIM said, that although the 
question as to the condition of the Navy 
was one of paramount importance, he 
had no wish to interpose between the 
right hon. Gentleman and Supply, but 
he wished to refer to two matters con- 
nected with the personnel of the Navy. 
The first was as to the naval cadets—of 
educating their young officers for future 
admirals; and respecting that, it ap- 
peared from a Return before him, that 
the cost to the State of educating each 
naval cadet on board the Britannia was 
£308, to which was to be added the sum 
of 70 paid by the parents of each cadet 
and £5 to the naval instructor. The 
cost, therfore, was enormous. He was 
glad to hear that the Government were 
about to dispense with the Britannia ; 
but regretted to learn that they were 
going to establish an expensive College 
on shore, at Dartmoor, because it was 
quite unnecessary. The cadets could be 
just as well educated at the Royal Naval 
School at New Cross, at the expense of 
their parents, and without costing the 
nation a single penny. From that school 
had issued no less than 300 naval officers 
and 82 marine officers who had served 
with credit. He had headed a deputa- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Childers), on the subject of the 
education of the young gentlemen, and 
he said it would interfere with his pa- 
tronage—— 

Mr. CHILDERS: The hon. and gal- 
lant Member is quite mistaken. 

Captain PIM: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman will find that I am quite correct, 
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if he will refer to The United Service Ga- 
zettte for 29th of January. 

Mr. CHILDERS : I am not respon- 
sible for what may be written in a news- 
paper; but what I said was that under 
the plan of the deputation all nomina- 
tions to the Navy would be in the hands 
of the governors of a private school, in- 
stead of in those mainly of naval officers, 
and that this would injure the service. 

Captain PIM said, that he must be 
allowed to adhere to the account given 
in The United Service Gazette. He hoped 
the Government would take into serious 
consideration the best means of improv- 
ing the education of the Navy. The 
next point he was desirous of drawing 
attention to was the question of Reserves. 
From a Paper on the Table it appeared 
that our Mercantile Marine had dwindled 
down in a few years from 120,000 men 
to about 13,000 able seamen. Two- 
thirds of the crews of our ships were 
foreigners, and a friend of his who had 
brought a merchant ship home the other 
day told him that not less than 16 lan- 
guages were spoken on his forecastle. 
The loss of the London was attributed 
to the fact that so many of the sailors 
were foreigners, who could not under- 
stand the captain’s orders. These 13,000 
able seamen had joined our Reserves; 
but not one of them could possibly be 
forthcoming in the day of trial, because 
they would be wanted to bring home 
the grain ships necessary for our food 
supply, and therefore as a Naval Re- 
serve were useless. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES AND NAVY 
EXCESS ESTIMATE, 1875-6. 


Suprry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. HUNT: I must say, Sir, in rising 
to move the first Vote for Men—which 
will be the same number as in. the pre- 
vious year—that it is a great satisfaction 
to me to ask the House for a less sum 
than I did when I stood here last year 
on a similar occasion. It is a double 
satisfaction to me, because, in the first 
place, I never wish to make a larger de- 
mand on the British taxpayer than is 
absolutely necessary, and every reduction 
that can be made is in accordance with 
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my views as an economist; and, in the 
next place, it is a satisfaction to me that 
the state of the Fleet is so far advanced 
since I addressed the House when the 
Navy Estimates were last before it, that 
it is quite safe for me to make some re- 
duction in the sums required for the 
coming year. The Committee will re- 
member that last year I made some very 
exceptional demands, which were very 
liberally responded to. The supplies then 
voted went a long way to satisfy those 
exceptional demands, and there is no 
necessity to renew them on the present 
occasion. The total amount of the Esti- 
mates for 1877-8 is £10,979,829, show- 
ing a net decrease in the current year of 
£309,043. Of this sum there is a charge 
of £168,820 for services connected with 
the Army Department in the conveyance 
of troops. On the other hand, the sums 
taken in the Army Estimates for the 
Navy amount to a larger sum than that 
taken in these Estimates for the Army, 
amounting to £291,343. Therefore, 
in order to ascertain what is the total 
cost of the Navy, I have to add the 
difference between these two sums— 
or £123,063 — when it is found that 
the total gross cost of the Navy is 
£11,102,892. I have, however, to de- 
duct the sum of £217,000, credited as 
extra receipts and the contribution of the 
India Government—which is £5,000 less 
than the amount of extra receipts last 
year. We then arrive at £10,885,892 
as the net estimated cost of the Navy 
for the current year. Out of the 19 
Votes it will be found that there is an 
increase on nine of them, amounting to 
£134,084, and a decrease on 10, amount- 
ing to £443,127. The net decrease of 
£309,043 will about correspond with the 
decrease this year as compared with 
last in the amount taken under Vote 10, 
Section 2, for steam machinery and 
ships built by contract, while the in- 
creases and decreases on the remaining 
Votes almost counterbalance each other. 

Having now for the last three years 
held the office of First Lord, which 
obligesme to make this annual Statement, 
it will probably be interesting to the 
House if I state what has been done in 
the shape of shipbuilding work and re- 
pairs during that time, and I am the 
more anxious to do so from the remark 
made the other night by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lincoln (Mr. Seely), whom I do 
not now see in his place, to the effect 
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that the Navy was now in no better 
state than when first I took it in hand. 
During the last three years 54 ships, 
excluding yard craft and other small 
vessels, have been laid down. Of these 
4 are iron-clads, and 47 others are de- 
signed for fighting purposes. These 
latter comprise 13 corvettes, 8 sloops, 
4 gun-vessels, 21 gun-boats, and 1 tor- 
pedo boat. Of the 54 vessels, 30 have 
been launched. Of these 30 again, six 
have been completed, 12 are in a forward 
state, and all it is estimated will be com- 
pleted in the year 1877-8. Taking now 
the amount of tonnage calculated up to 
the end of this month, so as to complete 
the financial year, I find that during the 
three years there will have been built of 
armoured ships 37,000 tons, old measure- 
ment—28,500 in dockyards, and 8,500 
by contract. Now, what does that 
amount to in armour-clad ships? Ac- 
cording to the calculation of the Depart- 
ment the amount of armour-clad tonnage 
built within the last three years amounts 
to 10 Vanguards, or 7 Sultans, or 8} 
Devastations. I think the hon. Member 
for Lincoln, if he was in his place, 
would admit that that is a considerable 
addition to the strength of the Navy. 
During the same period there will 
have been built of unarmoured ships, 
old measurement, 29,000 tons—namely, 
13,500 in dockyards, and 15,500 by con- 
tract. Thirty-one sets of new boilers 
have also been ordered to be built, and 
have been actually completed in dock- 
yards, since March, 1874, in addition to 
the completion of those ordered pre- 
viously, and many other sets are now 
in hand. The new machinery for pro- 
pelling ships constructed by contract 
during the same period amounts in 
value to 92,840 indicated horses, and 
consists chiefly of the new and expen- 
sive type of engines. The repairing 
work during the three years I have re- 
ferred to has included the placing of 
new boilers in 48 ships and the partial 
completion of new boilers for 11 others. 
Of those 48, 28 were fighting ships and 
8 iron-clads. I hope my right hon. 
and gallant Friend (Sir John Hay) will 
be satisfied that we have done something 
towards putting the ships which I ven- 
tured to call ‘‘dummies,’’ by reason of 
their having defective boilers, into an 
effective state of repair. The question 
of training ships supported by voluntary 
contributions has not been neglected, 
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but great encouragement has been | cording to our Estimate, be completed 


given to the different societies who have 
taken in hand the training of boys for 
the Merchant Service, and though a 
great part of the expense of preparing 
these ships has fallen on the societies, 
considerable assistance has been given 
by the Admiralty in repairing and alter- 
ing the ships. The Hxmouth has been 
completed toreplacethe Goliath as atrain- 
ing ship for boys under the Forest Gate 
Society, and the Conqueror has replaced 
the Warspite under the Marine Society. 
The Nile replaces the Conway at Liver- 
pool, the latter being too small, and the 
Frederick William replaces the Worcester 
in the Thames for the same reason. 
Then the Mount Edgecumbe, formerly the 
Conway, has been established as a new 
training ship for boys at Devonport. 
The Clo has also been established in 
North Wales and the Worcester at Cork 
for the same purpose. So that, while 
not neglecting the interests of the Navy 
proper, we have done something towards 
satisfying the opinion of the House and 
the country that encouragement should 
be given to training establishments for 
the Merchant Service at different ports. 

Having stated the amount of the ton- 
nage, I now wish to show how far indi- 
vidual ships have progressed. The Alex- 
andra has been completed and commis- 
sioned, and, as I have heard to-day, has 
just arrived at Gibraltar on her way to 
Malta. The Zhunderer is now ready for 
commission. When wecame into office 
she was almost complete, but we have 
improved her fighting’ efficiency by the 
introduction of hydraulic machinery, and 
this has caused some delay. Of course, 
the terrible calamity to which I alluded 
the other day contributed to delay her 
completion, but that is remedied so far 
as the ship is concerned. I am sorry to 
say that it cannot be remedied in other 
respects. Three ships for coast and 
harbour defence, the Cyclops, Hecate, and 
Hydra, were nominally completed, there 
being but little to complete them to 
make them ready for sea, but they are 
now absolutely ready for commission if 
required. Of course, I am speaking of 
ships which had attained a certain state 
of progress, but which were not available 
for service. Then the Dreadnought, the 
Temeraire, the Shannon, the Nelson, and 
the Northampton—three of which were 
in progress three years ago, and two of 





which I commenced myself—will, ac- | 





in the coming financial year. Under 
these circumstances, I hope my right 
hon. and gallant Friend, even if some 
of the boilers in the commissioned ships 
are in want of renewal at the end of the 
year, will be satisfied, at all events, that 
we shall have something to take their 
place. Considerable progress, again, 
has been made in the Jnflexible. She will 
be ready to have her engines tried this 
year, and will, I suppose, be ready for 
sea some time in the following year. 
The Ajax and the Agamemnon, too, have 
made some progress; the Ajax will, I 
hope, in the course of the year be ad- 
vanced to 36-100ths, and the Agamemnon 
44-100ths. A great deal has been said 
on many occasions as to the programme 
for shipbuilding in the Dockyards and by 
contract not being completed, and it has 
been said that although the Estimates 
look well on paper the actual results have 
not corresponded to the promises. I was 
obliged to confess, after being a year in 
office, that I was no better than my Pre- 
decessors, and that my shipbuilding pro- 
gramme had fallen short of my anticipa- 
tions. After a year’s experience [thought 
I had learned how to prevent that hap- 
pening in future; and the result I will 
state to the Committee. Last yearI was 
able to state that the programme was 
practically fulfilled, and I am happy to 
inform the Committee that it will again 
be fulfilled at the end of this month. 
The programme was in the Dockyards 
13,497 tons, but the Estimates have 
been revised, and that makes a little 
difference. The actual work that will 
have been completed is 13,451, which is 
46 tons less than was anticipated; but, if 
calculated according to the original Esti- 
mate, it actually would have.been 13,966, 
or 469 tons in excess of the Estimate. 
As regards contract work we estimated 
to build 10,265 tons, and we shall have 
built actually 10,838, or 573 tons more. 
The new boilers were estimated to re- 
present 20,000 horse power and will 
actually represent 20,967, so that in that 
item too the estimate will be exceeded. 
I was anxious to state these figures be- 
cause the Committee have been very 
liberal in granting supplies, and I desired 
to show to what use those supplies have 
been put. I hope the hon. Gentleman the 
Memberfor Lincoln, if hedeignsto casthis 
eye over the statement I have made, will 
be satisfied that I was justified the other 
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night in saying that he was in a state of 
ignorance as to the progress made. 
Perhaps, while I am on the subject 
of ships, it will be convenient for me to 
indicate what we propose to do in the 
coming year. Fault has been found 
with me on both sides of the House with 
regard to the variety of types of ships 
that are laid down. I do not think that 
these criticisms are altogether just; for, 
if you are always to build a ship exactly 
on the lines of the old type, you must 
give up all the improvements that have 
suggested themselves in the meantime ; 
and you must give up meeting, by de- 
fensive works, the improvements made 
in the mode of attack. To say, then, 
that your ships should always be built 
on the lines and according to the types 
of the previous ones would, I think, be 
a great mistake. We can only deal with 
our present state of knowledge. With 
respect, however, to the ships that have 
been laid down while I have been at the 
Admiralty, I think, as regards the iron- 
clads, at all events, that the criticism I 
allude to cannot justly be made, for two of 
them have been of the Welson class, andtwo 
of what Ihave heard called the ‘‘ young”’ 
Inflexible class — namely, the Ajax and 
the Agamemnon. I propose to lay down 
at Chatham another Agamemnon, follow- 
ing the type that commended itself to the 
Committee the year before last. But I 
am bound to say I must incur that criti- 
cism to which I have referred with re- 
gard to the ship that I propose to lay 
down and which will be of a kind as yet 
unknown in any part of the world, but 
which has been much talked about, and 
has been much pressed upon me by that 
gallant officer who stands at the head of 
the veteran list of the Navy—I mean Sir 
George Sartorius—who has shown that 
although his age is great his mind is 
still youthful, and that he is willing to 
receive new ideas and able to inculcate 
them. Well, the ship we propose to lay 
down is called a torpedo-ram. Iam not 
in a position to give the exact design. 
A design has been prepared, but modifi- 
cations are in contemplation, so that I 
cannot give it exactly, or state the cost. 
But the cost, I take it, will be very con- 
siderably less than that of the iron-clads 
which have recently been laid down, and 
I hope that as a weapon of offence it will 
rove very destructive, indeed, if need 
e. Ishould be disposed to ask, even 
if the design were completed, that I 
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might be excused from giving the parti 
culars of it to the Committee. I know 
it is excessively difficult to keep any 
design or invention secret, and that when 
the work is going on in the dockyard that 
is next to impossible ; but while the de- 
sign has not gone beyond the Admiralty, 
it is possible to keep it secret, at all 
events, to a certain extent, and I do not 
think we ought to let it become known 
to the world before we need. I may say 
generally that it is proposed this torpedo- 
ram should carry armour, but not guns. 
Beyond that, I hope the Committee will 
not expect me to go. This vessel must, 
of course, to a certain extent, be re- 
garded as an experiment, and even sup- 
posing it to be a success I could not pro- 
pose it tothe Committee aslikely to super- 
sede all other kinds of fighting ships, but 
only as a useful adjunct to a fleet in case 
of war. It is, of course, impossible that 
the torpedo-ram should serve for general 
cruising purposes. She will only be a 
battle ship, and, probably, it would not 
be desirable that she should be kept at 
sea for a long period at a time, but I 
venture to think she will prove a very 
formidable weapon, and if she should 
become a success, it may perhaps be re- 
garded as a sort of rival to those monster 
ships with tremendous armour that we 
hear spoken of as likely to be built in 
some foreign ports. Well, I propose to lay 
down a corvette at Chatham, which will 
be, I think, something of the Boadicea 
type, with, perhaps, some little correc- 
tions, which at present I cannot ex- 
actly state. Also, I propose to lay 
down at Sheerness another sloop of the 
Osprey class. Besides these I propose 
to lay down two sailing brigs at Pem- 
broke. As far as our means have al- 
lowed I have endeavoured to send our 
young seamen out to sea in sailing ves- 
sels to get practice; but the ships suit- 
able for the purpose have been limited 
in number. The Lurydice, an old sail- 
ing ship, has been re-fitted for that duty 
and has just been commissioned, and I 
hope that, with the use of the brigs, 
when they can be spared, there will no 
longer be ground for complaint that the 
young seamen are kept too long in port 
instead of being sent out to learn their 
duties at sea. The tonnage that is pro- 
posed to be built at all the Dockyards in 
1877-8 is 14,240, of which 8,621 will be 
iron-clads and 5,619 will be unarmoured. 
As regards ships to be laid down under 
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contract, I propose one composite sloop, 
two gun-vessels of the Kestrel class, 
three gun-boats of the Mallard class, and 
15 torpedo-vessels, which will be for the 
use of the War Office, and will be em- 
ployed for harbour defence. We have 
already made a commencement in pro- 
ducing these special beats for defending 
our harbours, but it is necessary, in 
order to be completely prepared for that 
kind of defence, that we should have a 
small flotilla of torpedo-vessels. The 
tonnage to be built by contract is 6,248, 
of which 961 will beiron-clad, and 5,287 
unarmoured. Therefore, the total ton- 
nage to be built during the year, both 
in the Dockyards and under contract, 
will be 20,488. Of this 9,582 will be 
iron-clad, and 10,906 unarmoured. 

In connection with the torpedo ques- 
tion, I should like to mention that. an 
independent torpedo school had been 
established for experiments and for the 
instruction of officers. The Vernon, 
which was a tender to the Excellent, gun- 
nery ship, has been used for this pur- 
pose. I do not know that I need give 
the establishment that will be requisite ; 
but I may say that there will be two 
courses of torpedo instruction given on 
board the Vernon, the longer course for 
commanders, lieutenants, &c., and the 
shorter one for petty officers and sea- 
men. While on this subject I may men- 
tion that in Vote 10, Section two, there 
appears a new item, a sum of £80,000 
for the purchase of torpedoes. The War 
Office has generally made provision for 
them in its Estimates, but I have become 
a little alarmed lest we should be behind 
other nations in this matter; and, there- 
fore, with the consent of the Treasury, 
I gave an order last year for a consider- 
able number of torpedoes from Mr. 
Whitehead, and by the terms of the en- 
gagement we are to have the advantage 
of any fresh improvements that he may 
make in the meantime, and as he has 
been continually making discoveries, I 
think the arrangement will be very satis- 
factory. 

Hon. Members are aware that since 
last Session I have made regulations 
with regard to the performance of navi- 
gating duties, under which officers of a 
certain rank of the navigating class may 
be transferred, at their option, to the 
executive list. The question has been 
beset with difficulties, because of the 
existence of two different classes of offi- 
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cers. I am quite aware that the scheme 
which, after very careful consideration, 
was adopted, is open to criticism, but it 
is utterly impossible in a transition 
period to prevent all inequalities be- 
tween one man and another. We will 
endeavour to do the best we can in this 
matter. I have no doubt that for some 
time there will be a certain amount of 
discontent, and possibly in some cases 
there may be an appearance of hardship. 
But I venture to think that in the course 
of a few years the transition will be 
made and this temporary inconvenience 
will be got over. 

I stated some time ego that I had 
great difficulty in getting boys for the 
Fleet, and that as an inducement for 
them to enter the Service we had tried 
the plan of giving them free kits. We 
not only did that, but for some time we 
found it necessary to reduce the standard 
of height and, to a certain extent, of 
education. That, however, lasted only 
for a certain period, and when the need 
for it ceased, the old standard was re- 
stored. I was extremely anxious to know 
what kind of boys were admitted under 
the lower educational test, and conse- 
quently during my inspection of the 
training ships last autumn, I made it 
my duty to inquire into the matter. I 
had the boys themselves, in a great 
many instances, pointed out to me, and 
I asked questions of the instructors with 
regard to them. The answer generally 
was that, although those boys had given 
a great deal of trouble to the school- 
master, as one would naturally expect, 
a great many of them were the smartest 
lads in the ship. It is, then, I think, 
so far satisfactory to know that if in case 
of difficulty we relax the test, we shall 
be able to get boys who will be efficient 
for the ordinary purposes of our ships 
without a very high standard of educa- 
tion, and a reserve to fall back upon, if 
need be. But during the last few months 
the number of boys anxious to enter 
the Service has exceeded the number we 
require, although in the critical state of 
European affairs I did not deem it de- 
sirable to check the entries. The result 
is that, although there are fewer boys 
for Service than the number proposed 
in the Estimates, we have more entered 
for Training, while the number of men 
has swollen beyond the number contem- 
plated when the Estimates were being 





prepared. In order to check the entries, 
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we have raised the physical standard. 
We had already returned to the educa- 
tional standard; but we have recently 
raised the physical standard by one inch 
for boys between, I think, the ages of 
15 and 16, half an inch being added to 
the chest measurement. By that means 
I hope the entries will be kept down to 
the legitimate number. I may here 
observe that although we have taken 
the same numbers for the Fleet, we 
have divided them rather differently. 
We have taken fewer boys and more 
men. The fact is, we have got a greater 
number of men, and by entering 300 
boys fewer than we used to provide for, 
we thought we should be able to keep 
up the number of men. The difference 
in rating, I may add, between a boy and 
a man causes a considerable increase in 
Vote 1. There are also other causes for 
that increase. There are more officers 
in employ, the number of ships being 
greater, and those employed are on a 
higher rate of pay. 

There are also other causes of increase 
to which I shall advert presently ; but I 
am sure my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), 
who brought the question before the 
House more than once, is anxious to 
hear what it is I am going to do with 
regard to the Marine officers. I am 
sorry to say I am not able to give him 
as full information to-night as I should 
wish, but I will give him all that is in 
my power. My hon. and learned Friend 
has, I believe, thought mesomewhat slow 
in acknowledging the grievances under 
which Marine officers laboured. I can, 
however, assure him that I had been 
little more than three months in office 
when—it was, I think, in June, 1874—I 
became so impressed with the necessity 
of alleviating the grievances of those 
officers that I laid their case before the 
Treasury. I was, however, unable to 
induce the Treasury to do anything in 
the matter until the Report of the Army 
Commission upon the subject of promo- 
tion and retirement was received. But 
as soon as I got that Report I instructed 
the officer at the head of the Marine 
Office to submit a scheme to me on the 
subject based on the principles of that 
Report. I got that scheme; but it was 
obvious to me that it was one which was 
not likely to be sanctioned by the Trea- 
sury as it stood. It seemed to me, from 
an Admiralty point of view, that we 
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should make some alteration in it, and I 
was anxious not to lose time. Suppose 
I had set to work to alter the scheme in 
that point of view, and that it then went 
to the Treasury to be considered by 
them in a Treasury point of view, there 
would, I felt, be that hope deferred 
which maketh the heart sick, and that 
another Session might elapse before any- 
thing was done. I proposed, therefore, 
to the Treasury to have a joint Commit- 
tee to examine the scheme. This Com- 
mittee is now sitting. I also proposed—a 
proposal which was assented to—in order 
that there might be no mistake as to our 
intention, to make pecuniary provision 
for the scheme by putting a lump sum in 
the Estimates to give it effect. That being 
so, I have, I think, fulfilled the pledges 
which I gave my hon. and learned Friend 
last Session, and I may, I believe, hold 
out to him the hope that he will know 
what the scheme to which I have re- 
ferred is in the course of the Session, for 
I saw the Chairman of that Committee 
this morning, and he toid me that I 
might promise that I would be able to 
announce to the House the proposal 
which it would make before the close of 
the present Session. 

I now come to the question of the 
engineers, the importance of improving 
whose position forced itself on my 
attention some time ago, and in Septem- 
ber, 1875, I appointed a Committee, of 
which Admiral Cooper-Key was the 
Chairman, to inquire into the subject. 
That Committee made a most valuable 
Report, from which I may, perhaps, be 
permitted to read the following ex- 
tract :— 


‘We have entered on this inquiry with a full 
sense of the importance of the subject. No 
arguments are needed to prove that the efli- 
ciency of our Fleets, on which the strength and 
security of this country depend, become daily 
more and more intimately connected with the 
question of the machinery of our ships of war.” 


That is the view taken by the Commit- 
tee and also by the Admiralty. The 
Report is a long one, and I cannot 
undertake to read more than that ex- 
tract, but the Report itself is on the 
Table, and hon. Members who are in- 
terested in the subject will find it well 
worthy of perusal.—[Mr. Cuxrpers : 
The Report is not yet on the Table. ] 
Then it will be in a short time. The 
Report points out that it is necessary, in 
order to attract men to the Service, to 
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improve the condition of these officers, 
both as regards pay and position; and 
we have accepted the principles of that 
Report. We have not, however, ac- 
cepted all the details. The proposals of 
the Committee with regard to increase 
of pay have been somewhat modified, 
and there has been some slight modifi- 
cation also as regards the question of 
relative rank. But as far as the main 
principle of the Report is concerned, I 
think I may say we have accepted it en- 
tirely. We propose to improve the pay 
of the engineer officers and of the engine- 
room artificers. It is also proposed to 
give them in many cases improved rela- 
tive rank, and we shall endeavour alto- 
gether to put them on as good a footing 
as we can. As regards the engine-room 
artificers, we propose to make increases 
of their pay and to appoint a new rating 
—that of chief engine-room artificer. 
Then the Committee took much evidence 
as to the necessity of having so large a 
complement of engine-room officers, and 
made a recommendation, which we have 
adopted in great part, that the number 
of engineer officers should be reduced, 
and the number of engine-room artificers 
augmented. Unless we were able to do 
this, the financial results of accepting 
the recommendations of the Committee 
would have been serious; but with that 
modification, I think we have brought 
the proposal within moderate limits. 
The Committee have pointed out, whatitis 
impossible to overlook—namely, the diffi- 
culty of treating engineer officers on an 
equal footing with the executive officers 
of the Navy as long as they are drawn 
from a much lower social stratum. This, 
perhaps, is a delicate matter to speak 
about, but it is referred to in the Report 
as raising a serious difficulty. The Com- 
mittee recommend that we should endea- 
vour to attract persons of a higher social 
position to this branch of the Service, 
and I propose to try the experiment, 
though Ido not mean to say that the 
subject is free from difficulty. But, 
looking to the history of civil engineer- 
ing in this country, I remember the time 
when it was deemed derogatory to the 
dignity of gentlemen to send their sons 
to learn that business. I have lived, 
however, to see the day when gentlemen, 
and even Peers of high rank, have sent 
their sons to learn it, and in order to 
learn it to any purpose they must neces- 
sarily go through the manual and prac- 
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tical part of the business. I cannot see 
why, therefore, if they are treated with 
proper consideration and due regard to 
their habits at home, we should not be 
able to induce gentlemen and Noblemen 
to send their sons to follow what I con- 
sider to be a very honourable profession. 
The Committee have recommended that 
greater pains should henceforth be taken 
in the selection of candidates. I pro- 
pose, therefore, that there shall be a free 
competition among those candidates who 
are approved by the Admiralty, but that 
great pains should be taken in regard to 
their vouchers of respectability. It is 
likewise proposed that for three years 
they should pay £25 a-year for their in- 
struction. The Committee recommend 
that certain privileges should be given 
to them in the dockyards, and that a 
distinction should be made between them 
and the workmen in regard to the way 
in which their names are entered on 
coming through the gates. Other privi- 
leges will also be accorded to them. 
But these details will require considera- 
tion, and I will only say now that we 
shall endeavour to make their appren- 
ticeship in the dockyards, which must 
involve them in a great deal of manual 
work, as pleasant, and easy as in the 
circumstances it can be made. As 
regards the increased pay, the Chief 
Inspector of Machinery Afloat—whose 
title will be modified by dropping the 
word ‘afloat”—will, it is proposed, 
have his full pay increased from £1 5s. 
a-day, or £456 5s. a-year, to £1 12s. a-day, 
or £584 a-year. The half-pay is raised 
from 16s. to 18s. per day; the maximum 
retired pay from £450to £500a-year; and 
these officers will be permitted to count 
for retirement all confirmed time served 
in the junior ranks from the age of 20. 
The number of Inspectors of Machinery 
will be increased from five to seven, 
should their services be required. We 
also drop the word ‘‘afloat” from their 
title. Their full pay will be increased 
from 25s. to 28s. per day, and their half- 
pay from 16s. to 17s. They will also be 
allowed to count towards retirement all 
confirmed time served in the junior ranks 
from the age of 20. The number of 
chief engineers will be gradually in- 
creased from 170 to 220, and chief en 

gineers will be employed in ships not at 
present authorized to carry them. Their 
full pay will be increased. It will in 


future commence at 13s. instead of 12s. 
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a-day, going up by steps. Their half- 
pay will be increased from 6s. to 6s. 6d. 
for a period under five years’ service. I 
should only weary the Committee if I 
went into further detail upon these points, 
but they will gather that a substantial 
improvement has been made. [Mr. 
Goscuen: We shall see it in the Report?] 
The Report will be laid upon the Table ; 
but I have indicated some of the changes 
as to the nature and scale of the advan- 
tages we propose to confer in these cases. 
As regards pensions there will also be 
some improvement. The pay of engine- 
room artificers will be increased, and 
there will, as I said before, be a new 
rating of ‘‘Chief engine-room artificer.”’ 
This Force will be a means of pro- 
moting the best men in the service to 
higher pay and posts of greater con- 
sideration. Some complaint has been 
made as to the mode of obtaining leave, 
the care of their mess-places, and the 
size of their sea chests, and endeavours 
will be made to meet their wishes in 
this respect and makethem more comfort- 
able when afloat. As far as practicable 
a separate mess-place will be provided 
for them, and in some cases there will 
be an improvement in their relative rank. 
Altogether there has been an endea- 
vour to consider this valuable class of 
officers and artificers and to raise their 
pay to a rate which may be considered 
commensurate with the position they 
ought to occupy in the ship. As to the 
entry of students, it must be considered 
only tentative. It isthe recommendation 
of a Committee, and I hope in the course 
of a very short time to bring out regula- 
tions on the subject and invite students 
to enter. Some persons are not sanguine 
as to the success of the plan. Others— 
I myself among them—hope we shall be 
able to induce the sons of parents of 
higher position to enter this Service, and 
I shall consider myself fortunate if I am 
able to inaugurate such an improvement 
in the Service. We have also found it 
necessary to make another new rating— 
a rating of wood and iron shipwrights, 
and also to give increased pay to various 
classes of artificers on board ship. We 
found a great want of men competent 
to deal with the new class of ship— 
skilled shipwrights, and we therefore 
thought it necessary to establish this new 
rating with a higher class of pay; but 
artificers under the old rating will have 
an opportunity, if able to pass the neces- 
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sary examination, of succeeding to this 
higher rating. 

Another point, for which the printed 
Estimates will have prepared the Com- 
mittee, is the proposal to increase the 
pay of 2d. a-day to the re-engaged men 
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of the seamen class. The want of the 
Navy is a superior class of men to 
set a good example and perform the 
duties of petty officers. Great com- 
plaints are made by naval officers of the 
difficulty of getting good petty officers 
for the Fleet. The other day, when a 
ship of importance was about to be com- 
missioned, we were 18 petty officers 
short, and could not get them, except by 
taking away men who were re-qualifying 
as gunners. In the case of another 
ship we were 14 petty officers short. 
This is a serious matter, because these 
men are the back-bone of the Service in 
point of discipline and example. All the 
naval officers with whom I spoke on this 
question recommended mein the strongest 
way to give an additional inducement to 
men to re-engage in order to supply what 
we want—men to set a good example to 
others who have not had the same ex- 
perience in the Service, and are not so 
well accustomed to the discipline. 

It may be interesting to the Com- 
mittee to see what the entry of 100 
boys amounts to as years goon. Ex- 
perience shows that the entry of 100 
boys results in the entry of 88 ordinary 
seamen. They re-engage for a period 
of 10 years as men, and at the end of 
that period what is technically called 
‘‘waste”—the diminution of numbers 
from deaths, invaliding, discharges, and 
desertions—reduces the number to 40. 
It appears, then, that at the expiration 
of 10 years the 88 who enter as ordi- 
nary seamen become only 40. The ex- 
pense of training boys for the Service is 
very great. I think it is £65 a boy; 
at all events, it is something like that 
sum ; but when you have got him at the 
end of his 10 years’ service as a man he 
is a highly manufactured article, a good 
seaman, whom we should try and keep; 
and I say it is sound policy to spend 
the money on his training. But though 
we have many re-engagements, those 
who decline to re-engage form from 25 
to 35 per cent, and if we could induce 
a larger proportion to re-engage it would 
be very good policy to spend the amount 
which I propose in effecting that object. 
The cost of the present number re-en- 
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ed is £10,500. I do not suppose that 
Speake inducement which Theos in- 
dicated will prove sufficient for every 
man who now refuses to re-engage ; but 
I am sanguine enough to believe that it 
will attract a good many. There is a 
feeling amongst the men—and a very 
natural feeling—that after their 10 years 
of service they are worth more than be- 
fore and that they ought to experience 
pecuniary benefit with the lapse of those 
years. Of course, it may be said that 
they get pensions ; but they have a feel- 
ing that they ought to be paid more in 
actual wages, and the inducements to 
them to leave the Service by reason of 
the lucrative offers they get on shore 
are very great. A man whose constitu- 
tion has stood the work for the 10 years’ 
period of service, and whose moral cha- 
racter is such as would not only enable 
him to remain in the Service, but to get 
a good rating, will obtain on shore a 
very good employment. Therefore, if 
the Committee should sanction my pro- 
posal, I look forward with confidence 
to its being of great advantage to the 
Service in the direction I have indicated. 
The entry of boys for the Fleet this year 
has been even greater than our require- 
ments ; and that, I think, is a very satis- 
factory state of matters. I do not, how- 
ever, dwell too much upon it. We all 
know that trade has been in a depressed 
state, and, perhaps, that may be one 
cause of the satisfactory state of matters 
to which I allude. The same thing has 
been stated by my right hon. Friend as 
regards the Army; there has been a 
larger number of recruits, and no doubt 
the cause which has affected the Army 
has affected the Navy also. But, in any 
case, it is gratifying to know that while 
on a former occasion I was obliged to 
complain to the House of the difficulty 
of getting boys I have now a very dif- 
ferent statement to make. 

-I believe I have now called the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the most im- 
portant matters as regards the personnel 
of the Fleet which involve an increase 
of expense, but there is one matter 
which I should like to mention, and 
that is the state of the Naval Reserves. 
On that subject an interesting Report 
has been made by Admiral Tarleton, 
late Superintendent of Reserves, which 
has been laid on the Table. I will not 


trouble the Committee by going through 
the Report at length, but will just state 
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the numbers of the Naval Reserves at the 

resent time. At the time of the last 

eturn they amounted to 17,919, or, in 
round numbers, 18,000, and that is an 
increase of more than 4,000 since the 1st 
of March, 1874. As regards the Second 
Class, we should be able to enter more 
men if we wished it, but we were obliged 
to refuse. With respect to the First 
Class, we should be willing to enter 
more. Admiral Tarleton, in his Report, 
states that he thinks we can get from 
the Mercantile Marine any men we want 
not disqualified by age, character, or 
other matters. That is a very important 
matter. I have directed inquiries to be 
made and statistics to be prepared to 
elucidate the subject. And here I may 
mention, what I am sure will be grati- 
fying to the Committee to hear, as it 
will be gratifying to the Royal Naval 
Reserve, that His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales has taken such interest 
in that body that he has expressed a 
wish to hold an honorary commission in 
the corps, and I hope in a few days to 
see His Royal Highness gazetted as an 
honorary captain of the Royal Naval 
Reserve. I am sure that will give great 
satisfaction to the corps, and that it will 
derive additional honour from having 
the name of His Royal Highness con- 
nected with it. And here I may mention 
officially, what I believe is known already 
to many hon. Members—that while His 
Royal Highness is going to enter the 
Naval Reserve, his two sons, the young 
Princes, are to be placed on board the 
Britannia for their education, with the 
view of one of them at a future time, at 
all events, becoming an officer in the 
Royal Navy. The number of men in 
the First Class of the Naval Reserve is 
12,461, and in the Second Class 5,458, 
making a total, as I have said, of 
17,919. The Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers number in London, 370; in 
Liverpool, 385 ; andin Bristol, 80; making 
in all 835. 

A Question was asked some while ago 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Childers) whether the tons’ weight 
of hull I gave were builders’ measure- 
ment or not. I am now able to answer. 
The number of tons was 20,488—that 
is, 22,586 tons builders’ measurement. 

I cannot conclude without noticing 
the return of the Arctic Expedition. 
The Arctic Expedition started with the 
hope of many in this country that it 
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would be successful in reaching the Pole. 
That expectation has not been realized, 
but I think it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the labours of the Arctic 
Expedition have been thrown away. It 
is difficult at present to estimate exactly 
all the advantages that have been reaped ; 
but as regards geographical knowledge 
I think we know exactly what has been 
obtained. First of all, a much higher 
northern latitude has been reached than 
ever was before attained. The highest 
latitude reached was 83 deg. 20} min.— 
that is, 354 miles higher than Parry 
attained in 1827, and he attained the 
highest latitude ever previously at- 
tained—namely, 82 deg. 45 min. N. 
The extent of new land traversed ex- 
ceeded 300 miles—on the west 220 miles, 
and on the east 80—beyond the north- 
ern opening out of Smith Sound, all 
lying between the 82nd and 83rd paral- 
lels of north latitude. The western 
shores of Smith’s Sound between the 
79th and 82nd parallel were closely exa- 
mined in the progress of the ships to and 
from their winter quarters near the 82nd 
parallel, and thus the coast line of the 
northernmost land adjoining the Ame- 
rican Continent is now accurately charted. 
The conjectural open sea northward of 
Smith Sound and the land assumed to 
be there have been proved not to exist, 
and we now know from the condition of 
the ice in this region that the Pole is 
here unapproachable, at least by any 
means now known. This is a substan- 
tial gain as narrowing the limits within 
which Polar enterprise is feasible. As 
regards the scientific discoveries which 
have been made, it is impossible at this 
moment to say what their precise value 
is; but in connection with the Expedi- 
tion great labour has been bestowed on 
many branches of science, particularly 
on physics and natural history. The 
scientific results are in process of being 
formulated, and will, I know, be found 
very valuable. In one branch of science, 
that of the tides, sufficient from a cursory 
examination has even now been ascer- 
tained to pronounce them of the highest 
value in solving a hitherto perplexing 
but important problem in connection 
with the movement of great bodies of 
ocean water. Of course, the popular 


idea of the Expedition was that it should 
reach the Pole; and undoubtedly a great 
triumph would have been gained to this 
country, in addition to advantages of a 
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scientific nature, if that result had been 
accomplished. Unfortunately, the Ex- 
pedition broke down in consequence of 
the outbreak of scurvy; but, dreadful 
as were the sufferings which that out- 
break imposed upon the men, it cannot 
be said that it prevented the Expedition 
reaching the Pole. It would have been 
impossible as the officers and men were 
then placed—with the hardships which 
they would have been required to un- 
dergo, and the limited time available 
for the purpose—for them to have 
reached the Pole. The Report of the 
Committee which I appointed to inquire 
into the cause of the outbreak of scurvy 
has not yet reached me. I have seen a 
draft of it, but I have not yet received 
the official Report with the signatures of 
the Members, and I cannot, therefore, 
more particularly refer to it at present. 
But I could not help adverting to the 
Expedition, because, whatever errors of 
judgment may have been committed in 
regard to the sledge dietary, I think we 
must recognize the indomitable pluck 
and energy displayed by all those who 
took part in the Expedition, and the 
great skill and ability with which the 
captains of the ships navigated their 
vessels through those frozen regions and 
brought them home in almost as good a 
state as when théy left this country. Of 
course, there are many topics which may 
present themselves in considering the 
Votes in detail; and upon those topics 
I shall be happy, when they arise, to 
give the Committee all the information 
Ican. I now beg leave to propose the 
Vote for 60,000 Men and boys, including 
14,000 Marines. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That 60,000 men and boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coast: Guard Services for the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1878, including 
14,000 Royal Marines.” —(Mr. Hunt.) 


Mr. E. J. REED said, he should 
move that Progress be reported, as 
there had been no opportunity of dis- 
cussing the points raised by the expla- 
natory Statement of the First Lord. 
That Statement was a very important 
one, and deserved ample consideration. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again,” — 
(ir. E, J. Reed.) 
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Srr JOHN HAY hoped the hon. 
Member for Pembroke would not press 
his Motion before the first Vote was 
taken. It was usual to vote the number 
of men on the first night. 

Mr. ANDERSON expressed his sur- 
prise that some reference had not been 
made to the navigating officers. 

Mr. HUNT said, that he had referred 
to those officers when the hon. Member 
was notin the House. He understood 
from his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury that it was very important the 
Vote for the money should be taken at 
once. Perhaps he would state his rea- 
sons. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH put it to right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite whether it had 
not been usual to vote the number of 
men? It was necessary to have the 
Votes for both men and money before 
Easter, and in time for the Mutiny Bill 
to pass. 

r. GOSCHEN said, he did not re- 
member any occasion when the men and 
money had been taken simply on the 
Statement of the Minister without the 
opportunity of continuing the debate. 
He understood that the University Bill 
was to be taken on Thursday week, but 
he thought it would be advisable not to 
begin any new Bnsiness before Easter. 
The Government should remember that 
most of the Motions which had been 
brought before the House had not come 
from the Opposition Benches. 

Mr. HUNT hoped the Committee 
would allow him to take the Vote for 
the men. He would not at present ask 
for the money. 

Lorp ESLINGTON said, they were 
' placed in a most inconvenient position 
by the number of Motions which had 
been made by hon. Members on the 
Question that the House go into Com- 
mittee on the Naval Estimates. Those 
Motions were, no doubt, very interesting 
and ee agi wy in their kind, but they 
would be far more appropriately dis- 
cussed in Committee. The House was 
debarred for five hours from hearing the 
Statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Admiralty ; and 
he must say that a more important or a 
more interesting Statement he had never 
heard than that of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman that evening in laying the Navy 
Estimates before the Committee. It was 
a statement that contained much that 
was new, and one which he believed 
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would be read with deep interest by the 
country. 

Mz. T. E. SMITH urged the impor- 
tance of entering as many boys as they 
could obtain for the Navy, and also of 
taking more practical steps than those 
now contemplated for training them in 
seamanship. They should be trained by 
being sent to sea in steam vessels, but 
worked under sail. As to the engineers, 
they wanted some definite and immedi- 
ate improvement in their position, in 
order that they might share in the ad- 
vantages proposed to be conferred on 
that class of officer. 

Mr. WHALLEY wished to draw 
particular attention to the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman in regard to 
the cdst of boys on training ships. The 
cost had been stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman to be £65, and he had an- 
nounced his intention of providing a 
sum of £25 for each boy on the training 
ships about to be established. That 
was a fact which ought not to be lost 
sight of ; and, speaking for the training 
ships with which he was intimately con- 
nected, he could say they were perfectly 
satisfied with that £25. He wished to 
acknowledge the great courtesy of the 
right hon. Gentleman to all who had 
occasion to communicate with him, 
either on the subject of training ships, 
or of the Naval Volunteer Service. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked if it 
was the intention to add to the total 
number of engineer officers? The right 
hon. Gentleman had stated his intention 
of increasing the total number of chief 
engineers from 170 to 220; and whether 
before the subject was again under the 
consideration of the House, the right 
hon. Gentleman would take care that 
the Report as to engineer officers should 
be in the hands of hon. Members ? 

Mr. HUNT: I think I stated it was 
proposed to decrease the engine-room 
complements of certain ships, and to 
have fewer engineer officers and more 


artificers. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £75,511 28. 3d., Navy (Excess), 
1875-6. 
Captain NOLAN asked how long the 
rinted Paper on the subject had been 
in the hands of hon. Members ? 
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Mr. HUNT: It was delivered several 
days ago. 


Vote agreed to. 


ExcHEQuer Bonps. 
(3.) £700,000, Exchequer Bonds. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH, in moving— 


‘¢ That, towards raising a Supply to Her Ma- 
jesty, the Commissioners ‘of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury be authorized to raise any sum not 
exceeding £700,000 in Exchequer Bills or 
Bonds,” 


said, the Exchequer Bonds issued last 
year would become due on the 28th of 
this month. It would be necessary to 
pay those bonds. This was not a new 
loan, but merely a renewal of amounts 
required for the purposes of- the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, under the 
Act of 1875. 


Vote agreed to. 


On Question, ‘“‘That the Chairman 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,” 

Mr. CHILDERS asked when the de- 
bate would be resumed ? 

Mr. HUNT said, he could not say at 
present whether the discussion would 
be renewed before or after Easter. The 
discussion, on going into Committee, 
had lasted so long that he should have 
to consult the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer as to the future course of Business. 

Mr. CHILDERS hoped it would be 
either on Monday or Thursday—not on 
Friday. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


TREASURY AND EXCHEQUER BILLS 
BILL—[Br11 88.] 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Wiiliam 
Henry Smith.) 
CONSIDERATION. THIRD READING. 


Order for Consideration, as ‘amended, 
read. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it was im- 
portant that this Bill should go up to 
the other House without delay. The Bill 
was one to which no objection was made, 
and he trusted that the House would not 
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object to pass it through the remaining 
stage. 


Bill, as amended, considered ; read the 
third time, and passed. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

1. Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty, the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorised 
to raise any sum of money, not exceeding 
£700,000, by issue of Exchequer Bonds. 

2. Resolved, That the principal of all Exche- 
quer Bonds which may be so jissued shall be 
paid off at par, at any period not exceeding five 
years from the date of such Bonds. 

8. Resolved, That the interest of such Bonds 
shall be payable half-yearly, and shall be 
charged upon and issued out of the Consoldated 
Fund of the United Kingdom, or the growing 
produce thereof. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 13th March, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Serecr Commirrrre—Report— 
Office of the Clerk of the Parliaments and 
Office of the Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod. No. 26.)) 

Pusuic Birits—First Reading—Treasury and 
Exchequer Bills*; Burial Acts Consolida- 
tion (27). 

Committee—Referred to Select Committee—Public 
Record Office (8). 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—NEGOTIA- 
TIONS.—QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, see- 
ing the noble Earl the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in his place, I wish to 
ask him whether there is any informa- 
tion which he will feel at liberty to make 
known with respect to the negotiations 
understood to be proceeding on the sub- 
ject of the Eastern Question ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Negotiations 
are going on with regard to the Eastern 
Question. I hope that before long I 
shall be able to make a statement on the 
subject to your Lordships; but, at pre- 
sent, matters are not in such a position 
as to enable me to do so,’ 
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PURLIC RECORD OFFICE BILL. 
(Nos. 8-21.) (The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE (on Re-commitment.) 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee (on Re-commitment), 
read. 


After a short conversation, which was 
inaudible— 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
was at the instance of noble Lords, Mem- 
bers of that House, who had filled the 
office of Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of counties that he had intro- 
duced clauses to make the Bill apply to 
counties. He was prepared, in accord- 
ance with an intimation given by him 
on a former occasion, to refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee; but it was to be 
understood that it was the Bill, and not 
the whole subject, that was to be so 
referred. 


Order discharged ; and Bill referred to 
a Select Committee. 


BURIALS ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 
(No. 27.) (Zhe Lord President.) 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: My Lords, I do not think 
that any apology is needed from me in 
bringing forward the important subject 
with which this Bill proposes to deal, 
and which I shall attempt to explain in 
a few words. The importance of the 
subject is so great—an importance which 
has been admitted for so many years, 
and which has given rise to so many 
discussions both in and out of Parliament 
—that this fact alone, I think, would 
warrant and justify the course which 
Her Majesty’s Government ae 25 to 
take on the present occasion. Indeed, 
so important has the question been con- 
sidered by the noble Karl opposite (Earl 
Granville} that on the first night of the 
Session he commented on the absence of 
any allusion to it in the Speech delivered 
by command of Her Majesty from the 
Throne, and seemed to think that it 
ought to have been made the subject of 
one of the paragraphs of the Speech. 
The importance of the matter has been 
Pride gor now for a number of years; 
for I find that in the year 1840, on a 


Motion in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, a Select Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the Health of Towns. 
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Though this subject was in no way part 
of the subject referred to them, yet the 
importance of it became so manifest that 
the Committee was obliged to go into 
the question; and the result was that, 
from the evidence taken on that occa- 
sion, Mr. Mackinnon, either that year 
or shortly afterwards (1842), moved for 
a Select Committee of the other House 
to consider the expediency of legislation 
in respect of interments in densely popu- 
lated towns or places. The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department at that 
time, Sir James Graham, sufficiently 
recognized the importance of dealing 
with this question from a sanitary point 
of view with regard to the health of the 
community, and he acknowledged that 
the Motion was a result of the Report 
of the Committee; and a Bill was intro- 
duced in that year or the year afterwards 
forthe purpose of preventing interment in 
towns. SirJames Graham declined tosup- 
port the Bill, stating that the Government 
would consider the subject, and that a 
comprehensive Report upon the whole 
matter was then under consideration. 
That Report was afterwards presented ; 
and any one who was acquainted with 
the gentleman who drew up the Report 
would be perfectly satisfied that it was a 
very exhaustive one—I mean Mr. Chad- 
wick, who was eminently calculated to 
deal with matters of this kind, and whose 
report, ‘therefore, was extremely valu- 
able. Not long after the Government 
had taken it up Mr. Mackinnon called 
attention to the Report of the Committee, 
and also to the Report of Mr. Chadwick, 
and to the Report of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, who had pointed out 
that interments in towns were injurious 
to the public health. Then there was 
a Commission issued to inquire into 
the health of towns; and though no 
special attention was called to, or refer- 
ence made to that Committee, to inquire 
into the subject of interments, the evi- 
dence as to the pollution of water, as to 
sewers, and the deterioration of the at- 
mosphere in various parts of the country 
was so great that it still occupied the at- 
tention of the other House of Parlia- 
ment. And though at that time Sir 
James Graham declined to legislate, on 
the ground of the difficulty of legislating 
on a subject of such delicacy and magni- 
tude, in respect of which the feelings of 
the people might be aroused by an in- 
terference with interments in church- 
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yards, yet he admitted that something 
was necessary to be done. A Resolution 
was carried against the Government of 
the day, that it was necessary to take 
up and deal with the subject. Then we 
have a Bill introduced by the late Lord 
Carlisle—then Lord Morpeth. We have 
also, in 1848, the Public Health Act, 
and Sir George Grey informed the House 
of Commons at the time that there was 
a Bill in preparation dealing with the 
question. This was followed by the 
Nuisances Removal Act. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Lord Carlisle, and Mr. Chadwick, 
all recognized strongly the injury to 
public health caused by interment in 
towns, and an Act was passed authoriz- 
ing Her Majesty in Council to close 
burial grounds where it should be clearly 
shown they were injurious to public 
health. In 1852 again my noble Friend 
the Postmaster General (Lord John Man- 
ners) introduced a measure designed to 
affect the metropolis. In doing so, he 
explained that the previous legislation 
had not been successful, inasmuch as 
during two years of the operation of that 
legislation no burial grounds had been 
closed. But though at the outset it 
only applied to the metropolis, its prin- 
ciple was extended, and during the suc- 
ceeding year another Bill was brought 
in, whose provisions, under certain con- 
ditions, affected the whole country. The 
effect was to put an end to all intra- 
mural interments within the metropolis 
as well as in most of the large towns 
throughout the country. The necessity of 
that measure had become apparent from 
the fact that during the six years before 
its introduction no burial ground had 
been closed by an Order in Council. 
It may be convenient that I should 
state what is the general law on the 
subject of burials. At Common Law 
every person has a right to be interred 
in the churchyard of the parish in which 
he dies; but at Common Law there 
is no indiscriminate power to close any 
burial place on the ground that it is in- 
jurious to public health. This can be 
done only under the Public Health Act, 
or the Nuisances Removal Act. Under 
the Ecclesiastical Law, when the parish 
churchyard is consecrated, the parson 
of the parish is bound to read the ser- 
vice of the Church of England over 
every person who is brought there for 
interment. Before 1852 there were 


threeclasses of burial grounds—namely, 
The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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the churchyards attached to the parish 
churchs, the commercial cemeteries, and 
the private burial-grounds. As to the 
first of those classes, there is, I be- 
lieve, no obligation on any parish to 
provide a churchyard; but when one is 
provided, it is vested in the parson 
as his freehold, subject to the right of 
every inhabitant of the parish to be 
buried there. There is, however, no 
obligation on any one to be buried in 
the parish churchyard—a man may, if 
he chooses, be buried in his own garden. 
The second class—the commercial ceme- 
teries—are usually established by Act of 
Parliament, and when they are estab- 
lished the Cemeteries Clauses Act im- 
poses on the companies who own them 
certain obligations as to enclosure and 
decent maintenance: the companies are 
to provide consecrated and unconsecrated 
ground, and when once they have ob- 
tained land for burial purposes they can- 
not devote it to any other purpose. The 
third class belongs either to individuals 
or religious congregations. Since 1852 
and 1853 a fourth class of burial-grounds 
has been established under various Acts. 
The first of these applied to the metro- 
polis ; but they have since been extended 
to various parts of the country. Since 
1853 no fewer than eight Acts relating to 
burials have been passed, the last of them 
in 1871. Under these Acts, and under the 
existing laws, when a burial-ground is 
closed by Order in Council, on the re- 
presentation of the Secretary of State, 
the Vestry of the parish in which such 
burial-ground is situated is to be sum- 
moned, and it has power, to set up a 
Burial Board if it should so think fit. It 
cannot, however, be compelled to do so. 
It is almost unnecessary that I should in- 
form your Lordships that such has been 
the case in Northampton, where the 
Vestry declined to avail itself of that 
permissive power, and there persons 
were buried in an unconsecrated burial- 
ground. Again, as the law stands at 
present it contains an additional ano- 
maly. Neither the Vestry nor the Burial 
Board which it may have set up have 
powers for the compulsory purchase of 
land; but if the Burial Board do estab- 
lish a burial-place it is bound to pro- 
vide consecrated ground therein—con- 
secrated ground must be provided for the 
members of the Church of England, al- 
though a churchyard may not be needed 
for the wants of a parish—that is to say, 
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consecrated ground may exist without 
unconsecrated, but the latter cannot exist 
without the former. I now come to 
the areas of the burial districts. When 
the Burial Acts were first put in opera- 
tion the parochial area was adopted— 
that is, the areas of the burial districts 
were the same as the Poor Law parishes. 
But afterwards an extension and the 
union of several parochial areas became 
not uncommon. Much confusion and 
complication resulted from this. There 
are instances in which one burial area 
overlaps another, and in which one por- 
tion of a burial area belongs to one 
parish and another portion to another 
parish, and owing to causes which I 
need not particularize it has sometimes 
been found impossible to decide in which 
jurisdiction certain churchyards lie. To 
show the intricacies of the Burial Acts 
and the necessity of consolidation and 
amendment in the case of those Acts, I 
will quote the opinion of three learned 
Judges. Mr. Justice Crompton, in de- 
livering the judgment of the Court in 
the case of “‘ Regina v. Coleshill Over- 
seers,” said— 


“Tt is impossible to come to anything like a 
decision which is perfectly satisfactory to our 
own minds amidst such confusion as exists in 
the provisions of the Burial Acts.” 


Mr. Justice Blackburn, in the case of 
‘* Regina v. Walcot,” said— 


“There are, I believe, ten statutes all apply- 
ing to this one subject-matter, to be read to- 
gether, and, if possible, reconciled. No wonder, 
therefore, that difficulties arise on the proper 
construction of the different sections of these 
Acts.” 


Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, in the 
same case, spoke of ‘‘this complicated, 
entangled, and confused mass of legisla- 
tion.” I think that these opinions, as 
to the necessity of some legislation to 
explain and set forth with more perfect 
clearness the actual state of the burial 
laws, are a sufficient justification for the 
Government in their attempt to deal 
with the subject of consolidation and 
amendment. I do not, however, mean 
to rest my case solely on the necessity 
for consolidation. As Ihave endeavoured 
to explain, from 1840 to 1853, the gene- 
ral question was treated entirely as one 
of sanitary necessity. But it is to be 
borne in mind that this legislation was 
only partial, because it applied only to 
the metropolis and to certain parts of the 
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country. In 1871 a Commission was 
appointed, which, among other things, 
was to inquire into, and report upon, the 
administration of the sanitary laws and 
the constitution of the sanitary autho- 
rities. That Commission was composed 
of men well qualified for the task im- 
posed on them. I will read to your 
Lordships one extract from the Report 
of the Commission — 


Consolidation Bill. 


“Tf it were not for the fear of delaying legis- 
lation, we should certainly recommend that all 
the Burial Acts should be consolidated and in- 
corporated in the new statute; but under any 
circumstances the numerous Acts on this subject 
should be consolidated. . . . . The admi- 
nistration of the Burial Acts is under the Home 
a and should pass to the new central autho- 
rity. 

Well, the Bill now before your Lord- 
ships is introduced for the purpose of 
carrying out the recommendations of 
that Commission. It purposes to con- 
solidate the Burial Acts. It also pro- 
poses to treat the matter in a sanitary 
point of view, and to take from the Se- 
cretary of State the powers which he 
now possesses in respect of burial places, 
and transfer those powers to the Local 
Government Board. The latter proposal 
is made for an obvious reason—namely, 
that the Secretary of State has no autho- 
rity to enforce inspection, which is so 
necessary in respect of burial-grounds, 
whereas the local Government Board 
can be readily made available for that 
purpose. Another provision of the Bill 
which the Government regard as of 
great importance is that it sets up a 
Burial Authority in every part of the 
country; because it may be that, al- 
though the Vestry is moved to consider 
the question, it may decline to do so, 
and there is no power to compel it. The 
Bill proposes that in every parish of the 
country there shall be a Burial Autho- 
rity, which may be the Vestry, or a 
Committee of the Vestry, or even the 
Sanitary Board. That is the machinery 
by which it is proposed to carry out the 
amended law. ‘The Bill contains no 
fewer than 88 clauses, but I shall only 
indicate its main provisions. The Bill 
proposes to define more strictly the exist- 
ing powers for closing burial-grounds, 
and it imposes on the Burial Authority 
the legal obligation of providing new 
burial-grounds; and I call the attention 
of my noble Friend opposite (Earl Gran- 
ville) to this—that it does so on these 
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grounds, either that the burial ground 
of the parish is closed, or that there is 
notconsecrated and unconsecrated ground 
sufficient and suitable for the inhabitants, 
or wherever the authorities think that, 
having regard to the population, addi- 
tional burial-ground is required. There 
is a further important provision which 
will, no doubt, receive the attention of 
the noble Earl. There is a section in 
the Bill—the 6th—which enacts that, on 
requisition from a certain proportion of 
the ratepayers representing that the dis- 
trict is not provided with consecrated 
and unconsecrated ground “sufficient 
and suitable for the burial of the inhabi- 
tants thereof,” the Burial. Authority 
must provide new ground, unless the 
Burial Authority shall think that it is 
not required. But from the decision of 
the Burial Authority that ground is 
not required there is an appeal to the 
Secretary of State, who may require 
the Burial Authority to provide ground 
if he thinks that the existing burial- 
ground is not sufficient and suitable 
for the burial of the inhabitants of 
the district. Of course, the words 
‘‘sufficient and suitable”? will include 
the religious views of those who make 
the appeal. The Burial Authority and 
the Home Secretary will take religious 
views into consideration when deter- 
mining whether or not the existing 
burial ground is ‘sufficient and suit- 
able.” The Secretary of State will not 
be compelled to set up consecrated in 
addition to unconsecrated ground, if he 
shall think there is sufiicient conse- 
crated ground in the parish churchyard. 
Except in cases where other provision is 
already made by existing Acts, the pa- 
rochial system will be adopted by the 
Bill, and will confine Burial Boards to 
Poor Law parishes; and compulsory 
powers are given to the Sanitary Autho- 
rities to obtain land for burial-grounds. 
The Sanitary Authorities will moreover 
be vested with the powers of every 
Burial Authority within the sanitary 
districts, so as to provide against the 
case where a Vestry may neglect its 
duties. Large powers are also given for 
the purpose of promoting economy by 
enabling Burial Authorities to combine, 
under the supervision of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. I have now given a 
sketch of the main provisions of the 
Bill. I will now revert to what oc- 
curred in your Lordships’ House last 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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year when my noble Friend opposite 
(Earl Granville) brought forward his 
Resolutions. I do so for the purpose of 
answering by anticipation objections 
which, from the remarks he then made, 
I presume my noble Friend may make 
to this Bill. My noble Friend based his 
Resolutions on the ground that every 
person had a right to be buried in the 
churchyard of the parish where he re- 
sided, and that there were a great num- 
ber of persons who, not being Church- 
men, objected to being compelled to use 
the Services of the Church over the 
bodies of their deceased friends ; and he 
maintained that those persons suffered 
a grievance. On the part of the Go- 


rvernment I then endeavoured to show 


that, although in some small parishes a 
state of things might exist that might 
seem to justify that objection, yet the 
grievance of a want of burial places for 
such persons did not exist in any of the 
large towns of the country, and that, 
taking the country generally, the griev- 
ance must be confined to a very small 
number of persons, if they deducted 
from the whole population the Church- 
men and the persons who, though not 
Churchmen, do not object to the ex- 
isting state of things. I showed also 
that the number to whom it might be 
a grievance was constantly and steadily 
diminishing. I stated that up to 1866 
the number of cemeteries established 
was 413; that between 1866 and 1875 
235 were opened, and during 1875-76 
36 more—making a total of 684. I 
also stated that since 1852 above 2,000 
churchyards had been closed, and that 
by a Return made to the other House, 
out of 6,800 parishes, the non-Church- 
men had burial places in 2,230, or one 
in every three parishes. I have made 
inquiries into the number of cemeteries 
provided since the date up to which 
the Returns were completed when I 
last addressed your Lordships on this 
subject, and I find that 38 Burial 
Boards have been appointed since that 
date up to the close of the past year, 
and nine during the present year; but, 
as several of these Boards have not yet 
succeeded in obtaining land, it is im- 
possible for me to state with accuracy 
the total of the population now pro- 
vided with cemeteries. I have further 
to observe that there is every reason to 
believe that under the law, when 
amended by this Bill, churchyards will 
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be closed in greater numbers, and with 
greater rapidity, than they have hitherto 
been. I am not now speaking of 
large towns; because in these, church- 
yards do not exist, but of rural districts 
in which certain churchyards still open 
ought to be closed—churchyards in 
which the bones of the dead are brought 
to the surface at each new interment. 
It is, however, estimated that out of 
22,000,000 people in this country, about 
14,000,000 are not subject to the griev- 
ance ; and from the remaining 8,000,000 
your Lordships must deduct the mem- 
bers of the Established Church and 
those non-Churchmen who do not object 
to the Burial Service of the Church— 
leaving a very small residue whom the 
grievance affects. This Bill will, I be- 
lieve, greatly facilitate and accelerate 
the movement in the desired direction. 
In many rural districts churchyards 
which ought to be closed are not closed, 
simply because there is no one to put 
the law into operation ; and even if there 
were, there would be other difficulties in 
the way of bringing about the desired 
issue. This Bill indicates the Authority 
which is to take the requisite steps, and 
facilitate the object to be gained. Last 
year the noble Earl brought forward 
these two Resolutions :— 

‘‘ That it is desirable that the law relating to 
the burial of the dead in England should be 
amended : (1), by giving facilities for the inter- 
ment of deceased persons without the use of the 
burial service of the Church of England in 
churchyards in which they have a right of in- 
terment, if the relatives or friends having the 
charge of their funerals shall so desire ; (2), by 
enabling the relatives or friends having charge 
of the funeral of any deceased person to con- 
duct such funeral in any churchyard in which 
the deceased had a right of interment with such 
Christian and orderly religious observances as 
to them may seem fit.”—{3, Hansard, ccxxix 
588. ] 

I will take the second of these Resolu- 
tions first. I object to the proposal con- 
tained in it. I object to that proposal, 
because it is wholly subversive of the 
system which has prevailed in this coun- 
try for many centuries ; and it never has 
been recognized on the removal of disa- 
bilities. For instance, at one period no 
baptism of any child in this country 
could be registered unless that baptism 
was performed in the parish church. 
That state of things was altered by a 
provision which allowed the registration 
of baptism performed by other persons 
than the parson of the parish ; but when 
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that provision was made, no leave was 
given to any other person to go into the 
parish church, and there baptize a child. 
Again, up to 1836 no marriage was law- 
ful in this country unless it was celebra- 
ted in the parish church. That was put 
an end to; but when they permitted 
persons who objected to be married in 
the parish church to have their mar- 
riages made legal, they did not permit 
those persons to go into the parish 
church and celebrate their marriages 
there. I object, then, to the second of 
the noble Earl’s Resolutions. A mea- 
sure introduced by my noble Friend the 
Lord Steward (Earl Beauchamp), and 
which passed through your Lordships’ 
House some years ago, was framed on 
the principle of the first Resolution, and 
Her Majesty’s Government have no ob- 
jection to that Resolution now. Ac- 
cordingly, a clause has been introduced 
in the Bill now before your Lordships 
which I think will carry out the princi- 
ple of that Resolution in a satisfactory 
manner. I have not alluded to this 
clause before, because I preferred to rest 
my case on sanitary and consolidation 
grounds; but, inasmuch as the clause 
deals with the Motion brought forward 
by my noble Friend last year, I think 
it right to call special attention to it; 
and, as it is rather long, I will read it. 
The clause says— 


‘‘ Where the relative or person taking upon 
himself the duty of providing for the burial of 
a deceased person shall, by notice in writing to 
the minister whose duty it is to perform, when 
required, a religious service in the churchyard 
in which such deceased person is entitled by law 
to be buried, represent that the religious ser- 
vice or ceremony (if any) will be performed 
elsewhere, and request that the burial shall be 
permitted to take place in the churchyard with- 
out the performance therein of the burial ser- 
vice of the Church of England, the burial shall 
be permitted to take place therein at the ordi- 
nary time without the performance of any re- 
ligious service or of any other ceremony; and 
this section shall in all Courts and proceedings 
be held to be a sufficient justification to the in- 
cumbent or minister for not performing any re- 
ligious service. Notice under this section shall 
be given a convenient time (not being less than 
twenty-four hours) before the time of the 
burial.” 


That clause, I think, carries out most 
distinctly the proposal of the first, at all 
events, of the two Resolutions which 
my noble Friend brought forward last 
year. I have now endeavoured to bring 
before your Lordships, in as brief a 
manner as I could compatibly with the 
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importance of the subject, the main pro- 
visions of the Bill which I have now to 
present. It is a Bill which I believe to 
be thoroughly practical and useful. It 
will establish a uniform system through- 
out the country, remove many of the 
anomalies that are now admitted to 
exist, and tend to promote the health 
and well-being of the community. 


Bill to consolidate, with Amendments, 
the Burial Acts presented by The Lorp 
PRESIDENT. 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he did not 
think it was a very convenient course 
on the part of the Minister who intro- 
duced the Bill, after describing its pro- 
visions, to invite the House on the first 
reading of the measure to enter into a 
discussion of the whole question. It 
would certainly be an inconvenient 
course if it were generally followed. 
The noble Duke had, however, given 
them a very clear statement of the his- 
tory of legislation on that subject. He 
had also, he believed, described with 
perfect accuracy the present state of the 
law; and he thought the noble Duke 
had made out a case for the consolida- 
tion of the various statutes bearing on 
that subject—indeed, he (Earl Granville) 
was not sure that a good case might not 
be made out for the consolidation of the 
law on almost every subject comprised 
in the Statute Book. The noble Duke 
had likewise made out a case for some 
change in the law upon sanitary grounds. 
There was no doubt that great scandal 
had arisen, for instance, from the state 
of things which existed at Northampton, 
and the noble Duke stated that this Bill 
would meet such difficulties as existed 
there. But when the noble Duke al- 
luded to the debate of last year, and to 
the pledge which he then gave on behalf 
of the Government, he (Earl Granville) 
must say that he did not understand 
that to be so much a pledge in reference 
to consolidation or to sanitary grounds 
as one that the Government would take 
into consideration the best way of deal- 
ing with a subject of very grave import- 
ance both to those who did not belong 
to the Established Church and to those 
who did so; for, not only did the Dis- 
senters feel that they laboured under a 
great grievance, but many, both of the 
clergy and the laity, of the Established 
Church concurred in that opinion, and 
thought that in the interests of the 
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Church itself that grievance ought to be 
removed. The present Bill appeared to 
him, he confessed, not in the slightest 
degree to fulfil the conditions of the 
pledge given last year as he understood 
it. The Bill seemed to contain enact- 
ments giving facilities for closing church- 
yards and for forming burial boards. 
It proposed to constitute Burial Autho- 
rities throughout the country, who were 
to bé the Vestries, unless the Vestries 
chose to confer their functions on sani- 
tary authorities. There was to be a 
certain check over them through the 
Local Government Board; and also 
powers were to be given to the Secretary 
of State in the matter. But with regard 
to the existing grievance he thought 
that the Nonconformists had a right to 
complain of the measure. Their griev- 
ance was this—that having a right by 
common law to be buried in the church- 
yards of the country, that right was 
accompanied by conditions which in 
their opinion were entirely contrary to 
their religious freedom. In order to 
meet that grievance he understood the 
noble Duke to propose that if a requisi- 
tion was made and was disregarded by 
the Burial Authority, in that case the 
Secretary of State would have the power 
to order the ratepayers of a parish to 
purchase additional land either wholly 
unconsecrated or partly consecrated and 
partly unconsecrated, and not merely to 
do it on sanitary grounds, but also to 
take religious grounds into view; and 
the noble Duke said that the Secretary 
of State would be always ready to con- 
sider the religious aspect of the matter. 
It was not very consoling to find that a 
power was thus given, should it be 
largely applied, to tax the ratepayers of 
about one-half the country for providing 
those additional burial grounds. He 
thought there was nothing less likely 
than that the large body of Dissenters 
in this country, with their feelings on 
that subject, would themselves volun- 
tarily come forward and invite the Se- 
cretary of State to tax them and their 
fellow-citizens in order to do the parti- 
cular thing which they objected to— 
namely, to exclude them from the 
churchyards of their parishes where 
they thought that by law and by equity 
they had a right to be buried. The 
only comfort the noble Duke gave them 
as to that was that he proposed to allow 
them, as was their right, to be admitted 
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into the churchyards, but that they 
should be debarred from giving any 
vent whatever to their religious feelings 
at the most sacred moment and on the 
most solemn occasion in their lives. 
They were, when admitted there, to do 
that which every one of their Lordships 
would object in the strongest manner to 
doing, which was to consign the remains 
of those who were dearest to them to 
the grave without the slightest religious 
observance. The Bill was meant to be 
a settlement of the religious difficulties 
between Churchmen and Dissenters, but 
he (Earl Granville) did not anticipate 
the slightest good from it. The noble 
Duke had quoted some statistics which 
he seemed to think made a strong case 
and minimized that grievance; but on 
the second reading of the Bill he 
(Earl Granville) believed he should be 
able to prove the converse of what the 
noble Duke had said on almost every 
point. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY : 
My Lords, I will not commit the solecism 
of criticising a measure which is not 
before the House; but perhaps I may 
be allowed, from the peculiar circum- 
stances in which I stand, to say a few 
words in order to represent to your 
Lordships what are the desires and the 
feelings of one large portion of the 
community in reference to the Bill which 
the noble Duke has propounded. I 
have received during the Recess a very 
large Petition, the number of names ap- 
pended to which I cannot exactly state, 
but the clergyman who forwarded it to 
me stated that the names, arranged in 
two columns, occupied seven yards of 
paper. I have received another Petition 
with about 400 signatures attached to it, 
and another with about 90. All who 
signed pressed upon me and upon the 
Bishops generally the expediency of 
taking or of urging on the Government 
to take some such step as the noble 
Duke’s Bill seems to shadow forth. 
Even from the discussions which have 
occurred in this House on the sub- 
ject, all your Lordships must see that 
this is a very difficult and intricate 
question. All questions are difficult 
and intricate which have to do with 
men’s feelings, even when those feel- 
ings may not be very wisely directed ; 
and even to deal with prejudices of 
which we disapprove must be a very 
difficult matter indeed. I am, there- 
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fore, not disposed to criticize too 
minutely the mode in which the Go- 
vernment proposes to deal with this 
difficult question. At any rate, the 
noble Duke has, by the present measure, 
redeemed at the earliest moment the 
pledge which he gave last Session— 
that he would endeavour, as far as he 
could consistently with his feelings, to 
meet the difficulty and the grievance 
which were said to exist. No doubt 
this measure comes before your Lord- 
ships as a sanitary measure; and in 
that light, perhaps, a little discredit 
may be cast on it; because we know, 
of course, that it is not a great regard 
for the health of the community, but 
rather the desire to set at rest a difficult 
and .annoying question, that has called 
forth the present Bill. I shall not my- 
self be disposed to quarrel with the 
Bill; because, dealing with the matter 
in a sanitary aspect, it proceeds to 
deal with more difficult matters than 
those which concern the public health. 
The question relating to the burial of 
the dead is one in which I think all 
must feel deeply interested. It is quite 
an old story now that our churchyards 
in country places as well as in towns have 
been desecrated: ever sincethe time when 
Shakespeare called attention to the mat- 
ter, and asked whether these bones of ours 
‘cost no more the breeding, but to play 
at loggats with them.” ‘Mine ache,” 
he says, ‘‘to think on’t.” During the 
300 years that have passed since cer- 
tainly the desecration of our church- 
yards in this way has not diminished. 
With a greatly and rapidly increasing 
population no means have been taken to 
avoid this evil; and I think it is a good 
thing that an attempt is now to be made 
to deal with the evil, both on sanitary 
grounds and also on the higher religious 
ground of promoting reverence for our 
places of sepulture. Most of your 
Lordships have travelled in Ireland, 
and know, I dare say, the unwise 
reverence with which old churchyards 
there are regarded, although genera- 
tion after generation has made use of 
them and they ought long since to have 
been closed—many of them being re- 
duced to a condition very unlike a place 
for Christian sepulture. And since I 


have taken charge of the diocese with 
which I am immediately connected, I 
have had complaints made to me that 
in the neighbourhood of some church- 
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yards there is evidence of the desecra- 
tion that takes place in country districts. 
Therefore, it is in itself a good measure 
that enables proper steps to be taken to 
close these churchyards. The manner 
in which the churchyards pollute the 
wells—sometimes in the midst of the 
villages—may perhaps in a great degree 
account for the frequent outbreaks of 
fever in so many of our country districts. 
Therefore I will not quarrel with any 
measure which proposes both to care 
for our health and to restore our 
churchyards to the reverent aspect 
which they ought to bear; and which 
also indirectly, but I trust not so in- 
effectually as the noble Earl supposes, 
attempts to deal with the religious 
question. If I understand the noble 
Duke, the principle of his Bill is this 
—that in every community throughout 
the country, and in every parish, every 
person who is a subject of the Queen 
shall have a right to a prover place of 
sepulture ; and if inany ne zhbourhood 
it shall so happen that the ancient 
churchyard is not a fit place for sepul- 
ture, there shall be easy means provided 
for obtaining a new burial ground. I 
presume that it is also a part of the noble 
Duke’s proposal that all persons who 
now feel aggrieved because the religious 
opinions they held in life may not follow 
them to the grave, but that over their 
bodies must be read a Service against 
which they conscientiously objected 
during their years of health—it is, I 
hope, part of the noble Duke’s proposal 
that this grievance where it exists shall 
be removed. I think it right to state, 
as a representative of the Clergy in this 
House, that I am aware that in the Con- 
vocation of the Province of Canterbury the 
question was carefully debated whether it 
would not be wise and well to provide some 
service which would be more acceptable 
to our Dissenting brethren than the 
ordinary Burial Service of the Church of 
England. At the present moment the 
Convocation of the Provinces of Canter- 
bury and York are engaged, under 
Letters Patent fromthe Queen, in re-con- 
sidering and revising the Rubrics of the 
Prayer Book of the Church of England, 
and it is certainly—so far as the matter 
has gone—the wish of the Clergy that 
advantage should be taken of this revi- 
sion to introduce some service which 
may be read over our Dissenting bre- 
thren without violating the scruples 
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which they feel against the whole ser- 
vice of our Church as it at present exists. 
I will add—if I may be allowed to do so 
—that when this matter comes into 
Committee, I will take the opportunity 
of making some suggestions that may 
meet the views of the Clergy in this 
respect. There will then remain but one 
grievance. Every man, whether a mem- 
ber of the Church of England or not, 
will be fully entitled to be buried in the 
churchyard of his own parish, provided 
that churchyard still remains—the only 
grievance will be that he will be buried 
by the minister of the parish. Now, I 
do not think it would be wise to overlook 
that which some regard as a mere sen- 
timental grievance, that a man when 
dead cannot have the service read over 
his body by the person who was his spi- 
ritual adviser during his life. But the 
effect of the proposal, as I understand 
it, is this—that in almost every parish 
there will soon be a place adjoining that 
in which members of the Church of 
England are buried where the few—and 
they are very few, I believe—who object 
to the presence and sound of the voice of 
a clergyman of the Church of England, 
will be able to have the full services 
of their own minister. We know from 
examinations which took place before 
the discussions of last year that almost all 
those Dissenting Bodies who have ser- 
vices, departing from the old Puritanical 
system of burying the dead without any 
service, have adopted portions of the 
service of the Church of England. It is, 

then, no great grievance to have this 
service, either entire or altered as Con- 

vocation proposes, read over them ; but 

if any have such an objection to the pre- 

sence and the voice of the clergyman of 
the Church of England, that they cannot 
bear that he should read the service over 
the remains of their friends, in almost 
every such case, so far asI can understand 
this Bill, there will be a place provided 

where they will have it all their own way. 

I do not say that this meets all the diffi- 

culties of the case, but it goes a long 

way towards it. The noble Duke may 

be fully entitled to be considered as 
having redeemed the pledge he made 
last year, so far as it is possible for him 
to do so consistently with the thousand 
difficulties that cluster around this ques- 

tion. Some such scheme as we have 

heard, starting from a sanitary point of 

view—about which I will not quarrel— 
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will minimise the difficulties that must 
surround this question, and I am one of 
those who think upon the whole that it 
is not a bad thing to accept half of a 
good measureif you cannot get the whole. 
It is not, it seems, possible, in the state 
of public feeling, to have such a Reso- 
lution carried as the noble Earl proposed 
last year. Ithink the feeling of the Clergy 
is quite as strong on the other side, and 
that we are quite as much entitled to 
consider their feelings as the feelings of 
others. If, therefore, we can accomplish 
what the Bill aims at we shall have done 
good work. I do not suppose that the Bill 
will satisfy everyone. Of course there 
are persons who delight in a grievance, 
and it will be a very serious thing for 
such persons to have their grievance di- 
minished to the very smallest possible 
dimensions ; but I am sure that there will 
be no disposition in this House to make 
political capital out of a measure so im- 
portant as this, and I hope that our Dis- 
senting brethren will not try to make 
political capital out of this question. It 
is for the interest of all that these un- 
seemly conflicts over the graves of our 
departed friends should as soon as possi- 
ble come to an end. We are all Chris- 
tians, living together in one community, 
recognizing the same laws, human and 
divine. It may be inevitable that we 
should have controversies one with ano- 
ther; but let us choose some better 
battle-ground on which to fight out 
these controversies. Let not the bitter- 
ness be engendered which is sure to 
be caused by continuing controversies 
of this kind on so very difficult and 
tender a subject, and I do not despair but 
that when this measure has been fully 
considered in this House, and such 
Amendments introduced into it as the 
Government will be ready to listen to in 
Committee, that it will be acceptable to 
the Clergy and members of the Church 
of England generally, and also accept- 
able to the great majority of our sensible 
Dissenting brethren. 


Bill read 1*; and to be printed (No. 27.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, to Thursday next, 
alf-past Ten o’clock. 


{Manrcn 13, 1877} 
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Questions. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 13th March, 1877. 


POST OFFICE—POSTMASTERS. 
QUESTION. 


Dr. LUSH asked the Postmaster 
General, If the rule understood to pre- 
vail in the General Post Office, whereby 
all offices and country postmasterships 
exceeding one hundred pounds in annual 
value were reserved by open competition 
for the promotion of deserving clerks 
and officers in the Post Office still exists; 
and, if so, if he will state to the House 
the circumstances under which the recent 
appointments to the postmasterships of 
Andover, Blandford, and Chichester 
were made in apparent disregard of that 
rule ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, the rule that postmasterships worth 
more than £120 a-year—not £100 a-year, 
as supposed by the hon. Member—should 
be filled by means of open competition 
among the clerks and other officers 
of the Department was still in force. 
The postmasterships at Andover and 
Blandford, mentioned in the Ques- 
tion, did not come under that rule, 
their value being under £120. To the 
Post Office at Chichester, he had ap- 
pointed an officer who was not only 
well qualified and strongly recommended 
by the district surveyor, but who for 
some time had acted as postmaster. It 
might be well to add that a memorial 
signed virtually by the whole town was 
presented in favour of the person whom 
he had selected. 


EGYPT—ABYSSINIA.—QUESTIONS. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the raid recently made 
by Abyssinian troops at Massowah, was 
made in consequence of an Abyssinian 
sent by the King of Abyssinia with a 
letter to Her Majesty’s Consul General 
in Egypt having been seized at Masso- 
wah and drowned; and, whether, in re- 
venge, his escort, who had accompanied 
him, carried off in the raid Colonel 


Mitchell, an American officer attached 
to the Egyptian Staff? 

Mr. BOURKE: [I have no doubt that 
my hon, Friend will be happy to learn 
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that our Consul General in Egypt has 
reported to us by telegram that he has 
satisfied himself that the report alluded 
to is absolutely: false, and that the mur- 
der of this individual never did take 
place. Colonel Gordon says he is quite 
sure if such a thing had occurred King 
John would have reported it either to 
him or the commander of one of Her 
Majesty’s ships at Massowah ; therefore, 
he is quite sure it did not take place. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Co- 
lonel Mitchell ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Wehaveheard nothing 
about Colonel Mitchell. My hon. Friend 
asks whether Colonel Mitchell’s capture 
was not in consequence of the murder of 
this individual? We have sent a tele- 
gram asking for further information on 
the whole subject, and when a reply is 
received I shall lay it on the Table. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, in accordance with 
his reply on Thursday last, the Foreign 
Office has instructed the British Consul 
General at Cairo to inquire of the Khe- 
dive what became of the Abyssinian 
Envoy last December ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Yes; in accordance 
with the reply which I gave last Thurs- 
day, the Foreign Office have instructed 
Her Majesty’s Consul General in Egypt 
to make inquiries on this subject; and 
he has reported that there is no doubt 
whatever as to the safe return of the 
Envoy to Abyssinia. His return has 
been reported by Retif Pasha at Mas- 
sowah, and has also been confirmed by 
the French Vice Consul at Massowah. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) 
ACT—MEETINGS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT.—QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether he has 
any objection to lay before the House, a 
Return showing how many meetings of 
the Scotch Education Department oc- 
curred during the year 1876, and the 
names of those members of the Depart- 
ment who were present at each meeting ? 

Viscount SANDON: The hon. Mem- 
ber asks me how often the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department met in 1876. I would 
remind him that the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon and I, as Lord President of 
the Council and as Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, are 


Mr, Bourke 
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members of the Scotch Education De- 
partment, and I hope I need hardly as- 
sure him that we were constantly meet- 
ing at Whitehall last year, and were 
frequently engaged in discussing and 
deciding upon matters connected with 
the administration of the Elementary 
Schools of Scotland. It has not been 
considered necessary, nor would it have 
been in accordance with usage, to sum- 
mon, under ordinary circumstances, to 
Whitehall the other members of the 
Scotch Department; but other members 
of that Department have been consulted 
on details with which they were spe- 
cially conversant, or when matters of 
general policy respecting Scotch Edu- 
cation have arisen. I fear I cannot give 
the hon. Member the statistics he desires, 
but I can promise him that he will in 
any case find two members of the Scotch 
Department—the Lord President and 
myself—at all times happy to receive 
him at Whitehall and to attend to any 
matters connected with the adminis- 
tration of Scotch Education which he 
wishes to bring before us. 


PRISONS BILL—PRISON OFFICIALS. 
QUESTION. 


Cotone, CHAPLIN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Departinent, 
How it is proposed to provide for the 
governors and other gaol officials whose 
services will cease with the disestablished 
prisons on the Prisons Bill becoming 
Law? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the 32nd section of the Prisons Bill 
provided that the governors and officers 
of the discontinued prisons should be 
dealt with precisely in the same way as 
the officers and governors of those pri- 
sons which were discontinued under the 
Act of 1865—namely, they would be paid 
compensation out of local rates. No 
doubt the opportunity would be taken 
by a good many old officers connected 
with the continued prisons of resigning 
their posts; and, as far as possible, the 
officers of discontinued prisons would be 
absorbed in those gaols which might be 
continued. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (ENGLAND) 
ACT—BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL BOARD. 
QUESTION. 

Mz. J.G@. TALBOT asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether itis true that 
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the School Board of Birmingham have 
prohibited any teachers in their employ- 
ment from giving religious teaching out 
of as well as during the school hours; 
and, whether any provision is made for 
the religious teaching of the 22,000 
children on the books of the schools be- 
longing to that School Board ? 

Viscount SANDON : My hon. Friend 
asks me an important Question. I must 
remind him that the Education Depart- 
ment, under the present law, is not con- 
cerned with the religious teaching of the 
children; and I, therefore, have no spe- 
cial means of giving the information 
asked for. A Return, however, which 
was ordered by the House on the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
8. Lloyd), will shortly be in the hands of 
hon. Members, and will, I believe, give 
him the information desired. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY—THE FRENCH 
FRONTIER FORTRESSES.—QUESTION. © 


Mr. OWEN LEWIS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If there is any truth in the statement of 
the ‘Daily Telegraph” and “Standard” 
of the 12th inst. that Prince Bismarck 
has called upon the French Government 
to discontinue the construction of their 
frontier line of defensive fortresses, and 
that in compliance with his demands 
they have been obliged to abandon all 
attempts at protecting their frontiers 
and give up their scheme for fortifying 
Paris? 

Mr. BOURKE: There is no informa- 
tion whatever at the Foreign Office on 
this subject. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—LEITRIM.—QUESTION. 


Captain O’BEIRNE asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he can hold 
out any hopes that the telegraph system 
will soon be extended to several impor- 
tant places in the county of Leitrim 
which at present derive no benefit from 
the Telegraph Act of 1868 ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: I beg to 
say that I shall carefully consider the 
subject; but I am sorry to say I can 
hold out no hopes of the extensions in 
question op. carried out, for there is 
no prospect of the receipts meeting the 
expenditure, 
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TURKEY—FURTHER PAPERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, considering that the 
latest accounts of affairs in Bosnia and 
Bulgaria issued to the House are dated 
January 2nd and January Sth respec- 
tively, he will state how soon further 
Papers in reference to those provinces 
will be laid upon the Table? 

Mr. BOURKE: I stated a short time 
ago that it was the intention of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
direct that the Papers upon this subject 
should be laid on the Table of the House. 
The Secretary of State has ordered fur- 
ther Papers to be prepared; they are 
printed, and I hope to be able to present 
them shortly after Easter. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—THE 
STEAMSHIP “ PRINCE.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. BURT asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, When the inquiry 
will be held, if it has not been already 
ordered, into the case of the steam ship 
‘¢ Prince,” which foundered, ‘with the 
loss of all hands, between Middles- 
brough and Grangemouth in December 
last, and which vessel was loaded with 
more than 600 tons of pig iron, her 
gross registered tonnage being between 
400 and 500 tons ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY, in 
reply, said, the Prince foundered off the 
Tyne in December in a heavy gale, and 
as all hands on board perished no in- 
quiry could be instituted as to the cause 
of the disaster, except with reference to 
the loading and stowage of the cargo, 
which consisted of pig iron. Another 
Middlesbrough ship, the Agnes Wyllie, 
was lost about the same time, loaded 
also with pig iron. This case has just 
been concluded before the Wreck Com- 
missioners, and the judgment given is 
that blame attached to no one. These 
cases, however, led the Board of Trade 
to inquire more generally into the system 
of loading and stowage of iron at Mid- 
dlesbrough, and a correspondence has 
been going on with the shipowners of 
that port. The Prince was detained for 
overloading on a previous voyage in 
October, and made to lighten her cargo 
of iron to about 600 tons. There is no 


relation between the tonnage of a steam- 
ship and the number of tons of cargo 
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PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS)— 
SMALL-POX HOSPITALS.—QUESTION. 


Lorn RICHARD GROSVENOR| 


asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he can 
give any information as to the number 
of cabs ‘‘ setting down” patients at the 
small-pox hospitals within the metro- 
politan police districts during the last 
three months; and, whether it is true 
that a policeman is specially appointed 
to stand at the gate of small-pox hos- 
pitals to stop any cabs that have brought 
patients, and to have such cabs properly 
disinfected before they go out again to 
ply for hire ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I have 
made inquiries of the police, and find 
there are four small-pox hospitals within 
the metropolitan police district—namely, 
at Highgate, Hampstead, Homerton, 
and Stockwell. The first named is a 
voluntary institution, and during the 
past three months no patients have been 
seen conveyed in cabs to that hospital. 
At Highgate invalid carriages belonging 
to the different parishes are in use. At 
Hampstead there has been no single 
instance during the present epidemic of 
a cab being used for carrying small-pox 
patients. At Homerton one case has 
occurred ; the cab was disinfected by the 
police, and proceedings were taken 
against the offender for not informing 
the driver of the nature of the disease. 
Two instances have occurred at Stock- 
well. Both cabs were taken to the 
police-station and disinfected. In one 
case proceedings were taken, and the 
result was that the offender was fined 
£5. A constable is not specially sta- 
tioned at the gates of the hospitals, but 
the porters have all strict orders to take 
down the number of any cab which 
appears with a patient in it, in order 
that the driver, and, if necessary, the 
hirer, may be brought to justice. 


ARMY ESTIMATES—PLUMSTEAD 
COMMON.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BOORD asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, in view of the 
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she can carry. The one is a measure of 
100 cubic feet capacity, the other of 
weight, and it is possible a ship of 400 
or 500 gross registered tonnage, as the 
Prince, might be made to carry safely 
600 tons of iron properly stowed. 
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assurance he gave at the end of last 
Session, that the House should have an 
opportunity of considering the arrange- 
ments proposed with regard to the con- 
tinuation, or otherwise, of the Plum- 
stead Common Lease, he will arrange 
that Vote 10 of the Army Estimates 
shall be taken at a sufficiently early 
date for that purpose ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he could not say when the Army 
Estimates would come on again, but he 
was anxious that they should be taken 
as early as possible, when the hon. Gen- 
tleman would have the opportunity he 
desired. 


THE SUEZ CANAL—PILOTAGE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. D. JENKINS asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he will call 
the attention of the Directors represent- 
ing Her Majesty’s Government at the 
Board of the Suez Canal Company to 
the excessive rate charged for pilotage 
through the Canal, amounting in many 
cases to more than one france per ton on 
the ship’s registered tonnage, less than 
one-fifth of which is paid to the pilots 
employed by the Company ; and, if Her 
Majesty’s Government will use their 
influence to relieve British shipping 
from this charge? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he found that 
under the 6th clause of the arrangements 
regulating the charges to be made vessels 
were not charged according to their ton- 
nage, but according to their draught of 
water. If a vessel happened to be of 
small tonnage, but of a large draught 
of water she had to pay a heavy sum 
per ton; whereas if she was of large 
tonnage and of comparatively small 
draught of water, she was charged much 
less. The suggestion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman that in many cases vessels were 
charged for pilotage more than a franc 
per ton on their registered tonnage, was 
hardly borne out by the facts of the 
case, the sum charged being 70 centimes 
perton. With regard to the application 
of the pilotage rates it expressly in- 
cluded remuneration for the mainte- 
nance of sidings, telegraphy, watchmen, 
signals, and other means established by 
the Company to ensure the safety and 
good navigation of the vessels that 
passed through the Canal, Under these 
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circumstances, he thought it was hardly 
a case which justified Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment using their influence to relieve 
British shipping from this charge. 


GERMAN SUBJECTS IN ENGLAND— 
THE GERMAN ARMY.—QUESTION. 


Caprain NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
those subjects of the Emperor of Ger- 
many residing in this country who have 
served a portion only of their military 
time in the German Army, and who 
are still liable to be recalled to their 
regiments, are treated differently to 
other foreign residents by the Laws or 
the Government of this country; and, 
if he can give any information as to the 
probable number of this class from any 
papers accessible to the Home Office; 
and, if not, can such information be ob- 
tained by the Government through our 
embassy at Berlin ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, he had no information to give the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman on the sub- 
ject. Any of these persons were at 


liberty to come here when they liked, to | P 


stay as long as they liked, and to go 
away when they liked. They enjoyed 
full protection of the law while they 
were here, and he had no means of 
knowing whether they were bound to 
serve the Emperor of Germany or not 
on their return. His hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs would, however, he had no 
doubt, make any inquiries which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman might 
desire on the point. 


THE TICHBORNE CASE— 
THE QUEEN v. CASTRO—WITNESSES. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, with 
reference to his statement that evidence 
on behalf of a convict submitted for the 
opinion of the Judges, if it be such as 
might have been produced at the trial, is 
to be understood as a rule adopted by the 
right honourable Gentleman in all cases 
of appeal to him for inquiry or mitiga- 
tion of penalties, or whether it is a rule 
adopted specially as to the Tichborne 
claimant; and, whether he considers 
such rule applicable to the evidence of 
Charles Orton, a witness retained on the 
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part of the prosecution, but not called 
at the trial? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: If the 
hon. Gentleman will excuse me—I would 
just remark that I have been some time 
engaged in endeavouring to find out 
which is the nominative case and which 
is the verb in the Question. But pass- 
ing by that—there is no rule of any 
sort or kind such as that the Question 
suggests. All the evidence in each case 
is brought before the Secretary of State, 
who forms his judgment upon it accord- 
ing to its merit. There being no such 
rule, it cannot apply to the second part of 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman. 


TURKEY—PROGRESS OF NEGOTIA- 
TIONS.—QUESTION. 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a Ques- 
tion of which I have given him private 
Notice. It is, Whether he is able to 
give the House any further information 
respecting the progress of the negotia- 
tions with Russia and the other Euro- 
ean Powers with reference to the affairs 
of Turkey? If the right hon. Gentleman 
is not prepared to answer the Question 
now I shall be happy to defer it till 
Thursday. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid all I can say at the 
present time is that a communication 
has been addressed to Her Majesty’s 
Government by the Government of 
Russia, and that it is now under the 
serious consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I cannot say more. 


CRIMINAL LAW—COSTS IN POACHING 
CASES—-LORD CHIEF JUSTICE COLE- 
RIDGE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm CHARLES LEGARD: I wish, 
with the kind indulgence of the House, 
to say a few words with regard to the 
Notice of Motion which I gave the other 
day after the Answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary in 
reference to Lord Coleridge. It will be 
in the recollection of the House that the 
learned Judge had laid down a doctrine 
at the Durham Assizes—[‘‘Order!”?] I 
will not occupy the attention of the 
House more than a few minutes. It 
consequently seemed to me, and to many 
other hon. Members, that this doctrine 
required some explanation—[‘‘Order!’”] 
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I wish to make a personal explanation. 
I can only express my regret that Lord 
Coleridge should have considered me in 
any way discourteous; but I was not 
aware that it was customary to give 
private Notice of a Question to any one 
not being a Member of this House, the 
more especially as I gave public Notice 
of it, and it appeared in every London 
morning paper. I still more regret that 
the learned Judge did not receive the 
inquiry which I ventured to make in 
the same spirit of fairness and impar- 
tiality in which it was put. In his 
reply to my right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary, Lord Coleridge adhered to 
the law which he had laid down, and 
the observations which he had made, 
stating that he was not accountable for 
his acts to any Member of the House of 
Commons. When that answer was 
given I felt that, although I was a very 
young and humble Member of this 
House, I should be guilty of neglecting 
a grave responsibility if I refrained from 
giving Notice that I should call atten- 
tion to the doctrine laid down by the 
learned Judge and the language of 
his reply to this House. But, Sir, I 
now find that the only Motion I could 
make would be one of the most stringent 
character, and one which would be, in the 
estimation of those whose judgment I 
value most highly, and whose opinions 
I am bound to respect, rather stronger 
than the merits of the case demand. I 
have to thank the House for allowing 
me to make this explanation, and it 
only remains for me now to say that, 
under the circumstances, I do not intend 
to proceed with my Motion. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE.—QUESTIONS. 


In reply to Colonel Kryesoore, 


Viscount SANDON said: We have 
no further account respecting the origin 
of the outbreak of cattle plague at 
Beelsby, near Great Grimsby, in Lin- 
colnshire. We are expecting shortly 
to hear from the Inspector of the Privy 
Council, who is on the spot, and I will 
not fail to communicate the result to my 
hon. and gallant Friend. I regret very 
much to say that yesterday evening, 
after I answered the Question about the 
Lincolnshire outbreak, Mr. Alexander, 
a dairyman at Stepney, reported cattle 
plague to have appeared in his dairy, 
consisting of 130 cows. The Inspector 
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having found the report to be correct, 
the affected animals, five in number, were 
at once destroyed. The remaining 125 are 
being slaughtered. This outbreak is the 
more to be deplored from the fact that 
Mr. Alexander is reported to have taken 
every possible precaution. He had kept 
his premises locked, and had made his 
men use disinfectants in all their com- 
munications with the animals, 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER inquired 
whether Stepney was within the metro- 
politan district round which a cordon 
had been drawn? 

Viscount SANDON replied that it 
was within the limit. 


The ‘‘ Questions” having been gone 
through— 
THE TICHBORNE CASE— 
THE QUEEN v. CASTRO—WITNESSES. 


Mr. WHALLEY : Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Assheton Cross), in 
reply to my Question, said, very justly, 
that my Question as printed on the 
Paper is not grammatical or intelligible. 
That, Sir, is owing to the omission of 
certain words. I will, if necessary, 
conclude with a Motion; but, at any 
rate, I trust I may be permitted to make 
the Question intelligible, so that I may 
obtain from the right hon. Gentleman 
an answer somewhat more intelligible 
than that which I have received. I 
would venture to appeal to your indul- 
gence, Sir, to make a short statement —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question that 
has been put by the hon. Member being, 
according to his own statement, not in- 
telligible, it is open to him now to put 
it in an intelligible form to the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. WHALLEY: The non-intelligi- 
bility of the Question arises from the 
omission in the print of certain words 
which were—or ought to have been—in 
the manuscript. The Question, Sir, is 
this—whether the Answer which the 
right hon. Gentleman gave to me two 
days since as to the practice of the Home 
Office in the discharge of its duty in 
criminal cases, is a general rule adopted 
by him in all cases, or whether it is a 
rule adopted by him in this particular 
case; that rule being distinctly stated 
by him in contradiction of what was said 
by him a year ago, to the effect that when 
evidence is brought before the Home 
Office on behalf of any person suffering 
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from a conviction, it is not considered 
that he is justified in submitting it to 
the Judges by whom the convict or pri- 
soner was tried, if it be such evidence as 
the prisoner could have produced on his 
trial. The hon. Member was proceeding 
to address some remarks to the House, 
when— 

Mr. SPEAKER said: I must request 
the hon. Member to put his Question ac- 
cording to the altered phraseology. 

Mr. WHALLEY: It is of some im- 
portance to know whether that is the 
rule of the Home Office. I would fur- 
ther ask whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man considers that the evidence of a 
man named Charles Orton, which has 
been laid before him on affidavit, toge- 
ther with the evidence of other members 
of that family—whether, under these 
circumstances—here, under the very 
droppings of this sanctuary of justice— 
this Charles Orton— 

Mr. SPEAKER intimated that the 
hon. Member in asking a Question could 
not enter into a debate upon it. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I wish to know 
the reason that, although evidence has 
now been submitted to the right hon. 
Gentleman, and is evidence that the 
convict —[‘‘ Order, order! ’”]— might 
have been—[‘‘ Order, order! ’’] Really, 
I do not know how to make myself in- 
telligible. I think, ifI may be permitted 
to get to the end of my statement, that 
it will be clear what I am about to state 
—that although under the rule as laid 
down by the right hon. Gentleman the 
convict might have called this man, yet 
there was a very particular reason for 
not calling him—namely, that he was 
retained by the prosecution and was 
paid by the prosecution. [‘‘ Order, 
order ! ‘g 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have repeatedly 
called upon the hon. Member to put his 
Question, and he has declined to do so. 
The Business of this House cannot be 
interrupted, and if any other hon. Mem- 
ber has any Question to ask, I call upon 
him to put it. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS RETAIL. 
RESOLUTION. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in rising to 
move— 


“That it is desirable to empower the Town 
Councils of Boroughs under the Municipal Cor- 
porations Acts to acquire compulsorily, on pay- 
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ment of fair compensation, the existing interests 
in the Retail Sale of Intoxicating Drinks within 
their respective districts; and thereafter, if they 
see fit, to on the trade for the convenience 
of the inhabitants, but so that no individual 
shall have any interest in nor derive any profit 
from the sale,” 

said, it seemed to him to be an estab- 
lished fact that the English people were 
becoming impatient at the continued 
existence of intemperance, which was 
the plague-spot in our civilization. The 
popular feeling was naturally repre- 
sented in that House, and found its 
fitting expression in the number of Bills 
on the subject that had been introduced 
this Session. In these circumstances, it 
would not be necessary for him to trouble 
the House with any statistics to show 
the magnitude of the evil he sought to 
remedy. The only question was, what 
remedy, if any, could be applied? Look- 
ing to the comparative failure of past 
legislation, he did not wonder that some 
persons had arrived at the conclusion 
that we could not expect any legislation 
to alter the social habits of the people, 
and that we must depend on moral 
suasion for the accomplishment of the 
object we all desired to attain. This 
was the view taken by the licensed 
vituallers themselves, as appeared from 
a resolution passed at one of their re- 
cent conferences, though their preference 
for moral suasion was coincident with 
the fact that while the moral suasion 
had been practised for more than 30 
years it had never reduced the returns 
nor diminished the gains of a single 
persoy engaged in thetrade. He feared 
that the evidence would not warrant us 
in believing that any better results would 
follow the progress of education than 
had followed the exercise of moral 
suasion. The Kingdom of Sweden was 
the most educated country in Europe, 
and yot till very recently Sweden en- 
joyed an unfortunate pre-eminence as 
the m st drunken country in the world. 
And if there were now any change in 
her condition it was distinctly due to 
special legislation and not to any altera- 
tion in the character or amount of 
popular instruction. In this country, 
too, he found that the total number of 
children in average attendance at school 
had increased in the period over which 
the statistical abstract extended from 
773,000 to 1,863,000. That was an in- 
crease of 140 percent. During the same 
period the population had only increased 
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by 20 per cent, while drunkenness had 
increased from 82,000 cases to 203,000 
cases—or 147 per cent. From these 
figures he concluded that we had as yet 
no evidence to show that there were any 
causes at work which tended to the era- 
dication of this great social vice, while 
we had many grounds for believing that 
it was constantly and steadily on the in- 
crease. The amount of spirits retained 
for consumption in this country had in- 
creased within a period of 15 years from 
24,500,000 gallons to 42,000,000, or 
75 per cent; of wine from 10,500,000 
gallons to 17,250,000, or 65 per cent; 
and malt from 46,000,000 bushels to 
63,000,000, being an increase of 37} per 
cent. Thus drinking had augmented 
out of all proportion to the natural in- 
crease in the population, and it was no 
strained conclusion to suppose that 
drunkenness had also increased in 
similar proportions. One fact was sig- 
nificant—in 1861 the number of persons 
upon whom a coroner’s inquest returned 
a verdict of ‘Death from excessive 
drinking” was 199, but that number 
steadily increased, till in 1875 it 
amounted to 516, or 160 per cent. He 
was justified, therefore, in saying that 
drunkenness had increased, was increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished. So 
far, he hoped, the House was with him. 
His next position was that we ought not 
to assume too lightly that legislation 
could do nothing to affect the social 
habits of the people. In a past genera- 
tion our fiscal legislation led to the sub- 
stitution of the heavy wines of Spain 
and Portugal for the clarets and Bur- 
gundies which were till then drunk by 
the middle and upper classes; while 
the passing of the Beershop Act in- 
creased enormously the facilities for 
drinking, and was followed by a great 
increase of drunkenness among the 
population. In the 10 years following 
1830 the consumption of malt used in 
brewing increased by 40 per cent, and 
during the same period the general 
totals of crime increased by nearly 50 
cent. Under such circumstances it 

ecame the duty of all of us to make 
some contribution, however humble, to- 
wards the solution of this problem, and 
the country would not, he thought, be 
satisfied that Parliament should rest 
with folded arms in the presence of this 
great evil, waiting for a change which 
was very slow in coming, and which 
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many persons believed would never 
come at all unless assisted by legislation. 
There were many Bills before the House, 
and among temperance reformers, at 
least, there was a general consensus of 
opinion as to the direction towards which 
legislation should tend—namely, either 
by adding to the powers of local autho- 
rities for the control of the traffic, or by 
some general provisions for restricting 
and further limiting the facilities for ob- 
taining drink. Now he recommended 
his Resolution to the friends of these 
various Bills, because it would secure 
with a promptitude and efficiency what 
no other proposal was likely to secure 
the object which the promoters of all 
these measures had in view. He did 
not claim any originality for ‘his pro- 
posals. They had been discussed by 
Mr. Garth Marshall, of Leeds, and by 
Mr. Carnegie, of Scotland; they had 
been introduced by Earl Grey in 
‘ another place ;’’ and the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Anstruther) had inserted 
similar provisions in a Bill which ap- 
plied to Scotland. Two important prin- 
ciples, however, were contained in his 
Resolution which were not to be found 
in any of these Bills. In the first place, 
he made it an essential condition of his 
scheme that fair compensation should be 
awarded to existing interests. In his 
opinion, vested interests had now grown 
up which it would not be just to ignore. 
Now doubt this property was exceptional 
in its character, and was subject to all 
the incidents of legislation ejusdem generis 
as that by which it was at present 
affected; among which were the liability 
that the trade might be thrown abso- 
lutely open; but these incidents did not, 
he thought, destroy the claim of some 
compensation in this case. Secondly, 
his plan involved the exclusion of any- 
thing like private interest from the 
further conduct of this traffic. To this 
feature of the plan he attached much 
importance. Two hundred thousand 
licensed victuallers in this country were 
legitimately engaged in more or less 
successfully trying to increase their 
business. The result was seen in gin 
palaces blazing with gas, and decorated 
with a splendour which compared in- 
versely with the squalor and misery of 
those who frequented those places; and 
when it was also seen that the old re 
spectable publichouses were being trans- 
formed into spirit vaults and saloons, 
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everybody must feel that this expendi- 
ture must have sufficient motive and 
that excessive drinking returned a suffi- 
cient dividend upon the investment thus 
made. Again, excessive competition 
almost forced the trade against their 
will to wink at abuses; while, on the 
other hand, the managers of a corpora- 
tion acting on behalf of a community, 
with salaries independent of the amount 
of thesales of intoxicating drink, watched 
carefully by the ratepayers, and know- 
ing that any proof of abuse would im- 
mediately cause the forfeiture of their 
appointments, would set their faces 
steadily against excess. It was said 
that the existing law contained sufficient 
provisions for the regulation of the 
traffic and the prevention of excess. 
These provisions, however, absolutely 
broke down in practice, and so it 
happened that in Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, and other large towns, while there 
was an enormous number of persons 
convicted and punished for drunkenness, 
hardly any of the owners of public- 
houses were ever brought up for sup- 
plying them with drink. The House 
would see the reason why. The only 
means by which the owners could be 
reached would be by the employment of 
persons in plain clothes, a thing which 
would be repugnant to English feeling 
and which would lead in practice to 
grave objections. The only way, there- 
fore, to secure the observance of existing 
regulations or of any which in future 
might be devised would be by making 
the interests of those who made the re- 
gulations and those who carried on the 
trade identical. Another most important 
result of the scheme would be that it 
would lead with absolute certainty to an 
immense reduction in the number of 
houses in which drink was sold. That 
would follow not only from moral and 
social, but from commercial and eco- 
nomic considerations. When we heard 
persons speaking of what they called 
free trade in liquor he was sometimes 
led to wonder whether they could be 
aware of the extent to which this sup- 
posed advantage already existed in all 
our large towns. Licences had been 
granted in times past with such freedom 
that they were already almost every- 
where throughout the country in excess 
of the requirements of the people. In 
Birmingham there was 1 public-house 
to every 40 houses, and in considerable 
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tracts of the working-class districts of 
the town these houses were placed so 
closely that the average distance be- 
tween two of them was not quite 200 
feet, which was probably less than 
the length of the House in which he 
was now speaking. In Liverpool a more 
astounding state of things prevailed. 
He had received a letter from a corres- 
pondent in that town, who informed him 
that there was a thoroughfare which ex- 
tended from St. George’s Hall to Kirk- 
dale, a mile and a-quarter in length, 
which contained 578 premises and shops, 
and of these 108, or more than one in 
six, were drink shops. To these shops 
there were 218 separate entrances—218 
separate traps already baited for the 
unwary in the course of 20 minutes’ 
walk. That was drinking made easy by 
the free trade system—a facilis descensus 
Averni—and where the way of destruc- 
tion was so broad no one could be sur- 
prised that there were many who walked 
therein. Nor must the state of Bir- 
mingham and Liverpool be thought 
exceptional, for out of 70 large towns 
more than 50 had a larger proportion 
of licences to population, Southampton 
having 50 per cent more than Birming- 
ham, and Bristol 50 per cent more than 
Liverpool. Half of these houses would 
be sufficient for every purpose, and he 
was confirmed in that view by finding 
that the provision made for the supply of 
bread, drapery, groceries, and butchers’ 
meat was only one-third or one-fourth 
of the provision for the supply of drink. 
He felt certain that if the community 
were entrusted with the control of these 
drink shops, one-half of them would as 
a matter of course be immediately aban- 
doned, and the remainder placed under 
strict control. And what would be the 
effect of this change upon drunkenness ? 
Unfortunately, we had no experience to 
which we could appeal in this country. 
Comparisons between different towns 
would be entirely futile, because the cir- 
cumstances of the towns varied so much. 
There was so much difference in the rate 
of wages, the nature of the trades, and 
in climate, which was a most important 
element, that anything like a useful 
contrast would be impossible. Even in 


Gothenburg the calculations were com- 
plicated by a great number of conside- 
rations, because during the period over 
which the system had extended there 
had been a great increase in the rate of 
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wages, and there had been passed very 
stringent legislation affecting the country 
districts, which increased the amount of 
drunkenness in the town by the number 
of persons who came into Gothenburg 
on market-days, and made amends for 
their enforced abstinence outside by their 
indulgence within. But if the House 
would make allowance for these things, 
the experience of Gothenburg was very 
remarkable and suggestive. During the 
first few years after the adoption of the 
system the proportion of drunkards to 
the population was, according to the 
police statistics, reduced 50 per cent; 
and even now, after a time of unexampled 
prosperity, it was still 20 per cent less 
than in 1864. Taking a longer period, 
embracing times of adversity and pros- 
perity, we found that the drunkenness 
during the 12 years, ending in 1875, 
averaged 50 per cent less than during 
the 12 preceding years, while during 
the same period in other towns where 
the system had not been in operation 
drunkenness had considerably increased. 
In Stockholm there had been an increase 
of 5 per cent, in Christiania, in Norway, 
an increase of more than 50 per cent. 
He had seen it stated in the circular to 
which he had already referred that the 
experiment at Gothenburg was not 
really successful, because, as shown by 
the statistics, there was more drunken- 
ness in Gothenburg than in any English 
t.wn. But if that were true, it did not 
in the least touch the fact that in Go- 
thenburg drunkenness had very much 
decreased. We had great reason to 
doubt, however, that Gothenburg was 
more drunken than any English town. 
If he might trust his own experience 
and the evidence of his senses when he 
visited Gothenburg, the contrast would 
not be favourable to his own borough, 
although police statistics appeared to 
tend in that direction. He had come to 
the conclusion that for purposes of com- 
parison police statistics were no guide at 
all. Last Saturday week, for instance, 
the total number of persons arrested for 
drunkenness in Birmingham and brought 
before the magistrates was 29. That 
was the total number debited to the 
town by the police statistics. But during 
three hours of the same Saturday night 
35 public-houses selected in different 
parts of the town were watched by per- 
sons appointed for the purpose, and 
these persons reported that 9,351 males 
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and 5,006 females came out of these 35 
houses, of which number 662 males and 
176 females, or a total of 838 persons, 
were drunk. Making every allowance 
for unconscious exaggeration and unin- 
tentional error, there still remained such 
a margin between these figures and the 
police statistics as would lead the House 
to regard the latter with considerable 
doubt. But, after all, the strongest evi- 
dence in favour of the Gothenburg sys- 
tem was its almost universal adoption 
in Sweden. He hadseen it stated that 
the experiment had been adopted only 
in a single town under circumstances 
very different from what we had to deal 
with. On the contrary, in the 10 years 
following the commencement of the ex- 
periment, every town in Sweden with a 
population of above 5,000, except one, 
followed the example of Gothenburg, 
and recently Stockholm, the capital, a 
city of 140,000 inhabitants, had, by a 
resolution of its Town Council, with the 
assent of the Government, determined 
to put the plan in force. Under these 
circumstances, it appeared to him that 
the House would certainly be justified 
in assuming on the very best local evi- 
dence that the Swedes, at all events, were 
convinced that very great and important 
results had followed from the adoption 
of the system. The adoption of the sys- 
tem in England would be attended with 
another advantage which he thought, to 
a great extent, would be confined to this 
country. The price of spirits in Sweden 
was so low that there was no temptation 
to adulteration, but in England the 
liquor sold in the small beer-houses was 
mixed with deleterious ingredients in- 
tended to add to its intoxicating powers 
and promote thirst; and he was com- 
pelled to come to the conclusion that 
very much drunkenness was caused, not 
by the quantity, but by the bad quality 
of the drink consumed. But a munici- 
pality dealing with this matter would 
provide, at all events, a pure and, so to 
speak, wholesome beverage. In the great 
city of Hamburg, having many of the 
characteristics of our large towns, with 
a population of more than 250,000 and 

a large working-class element, drunken- ~ 
ness, which had been very prevalent, 
was greatly diminished by the adoption 
of a light German lager beer for the 
coarse spirits of the country and the 
Hamburg port and sherry, which they 
prudently reserved for their foreign 
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customers. English municipalities would 
have a great chance of securing gra- 
dually and by experience the substitu- 
tion of some light beer similar to that 
consumed in Germany, instead of the 
noxious stuff which now maddened and 
destroyed a large part of our popula- 
tion. The managers of the Corporations 
would be required, as a condition of 
their appointment, to revert to the old 
system and become bond fide victuallers, 
supplying food to the people as well as 
intoxicating drinks ; and their houses 
would become more and more respect- 
able working-men’s clubs where there 
would be no temptation to drink for the 
benefit of the house or to indulge in ex- 
cessive consumption. But it was said 
this system, whatever its merits as it 
stood, would inevitably lead to some- 
thing else which would be inexpedient 
and undesirable ; for instance, to corpo- 
rate interference with other strictly com- 
mercial undertakings. But other trades 
were free in every sense, and were there- 
fore properly left to individual enter- 
prise ; while the trade in drink, rightly 
or wrongly, had been created by the 
Legislature a practical monopoly ; and it 
was not only right, but expedient, that 
the benefit of that monopoly should be 
secured without its evils by transferring 
the trade to the representatives of the 
community. In that case it would be- 
come not a monopoly, but co-operation 
for the benefit of all. In his opinion the 
monopoly should be handed over to the 
community, who should eliminate those 
personal interests which now stood in 
the way of the efficient control of the 
trade. It was then said that the cost 
of the scheme would be so excessive that 
no municipality would be justified in 
availing themselves of it. At all events, 
that objection was premature in the pre- 
sent preliminary stage—everything de- 
pended on the value to be put on the 
property ; and until the House settled 
the principle on which transfers should 
be made, it would be impossible to form 
any calculation as to whether it would 
be safe to indulge in the scheme. He 
should hope that the principle accepted 
by the House would be that compensa- 
tion should be based upon the fair mar- 
ket value, not upon any excessive value 
of the property. They might fairly pro- 
ceed on the precedent of the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Act of 1875, and in that case 
the Corporations might be expected to 
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take advantage of the facilities afforded. 
Under that Act the Corporation of Bir- 
mingham was now engaged in acquiring 
no less than 120 public-houses, and what 
was wanted was that facilities should be 
extended to that and other towns to take 
over all the houses engaged in the same 
traffie. Considering that for one case of 
crime or pauperism and even of disease 
distinctly traceable to unhealthy dwell- 
ings, there were many such cases due 
to the way in which the drink traffic was 
now carried on, there would be no lack of 
motive for such an extension of powers 
as was suggested. If these facilities were 
afforded, he felt confident not only that 
the Corporations would undertake this 
duty and responsibility without serious 
loss, but also with the hope that respec- 
table ratepayers would be relieved of a 
great part of the burden which the disso- 
lute and drunken portion of the commu- 
nity had thrown upon them. But he now 
came to an argument which he was more 
inclined to deplore and even to resent, 
because it had been accepted by hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House. 
It was an argument which struck at the 
very root of Liberalism and of all local 
self-government. It was said that the 
patronage which such a scheme would 
involve could not be safely entrusted to 
the representatives of the people in our 
Municipal Corporations, and would lead 
to a tremendous amount of jobbery and 
corruption. This argument was unsup- 
ported by theory and condemned by 
facts. Iftrue, it amounted to this—that 
the people were not to be trusted to 
manage their own affairs, and that con- 
fidence could not safely be placed in the 
people themselves. The Municipal Cor- 
porations already took charge of gas 
and water works, markets, roads, and 
sewage for the benefit of the public. 
The income from all sources of the Bir- 
mingham Corporation was £1,000,000, 
and its contracts for coal alone amounted 
to £250,000 a-year. It was continually 
in the market for buildings, machinery, 
clothing, and stores of all kinds; and 
the same might be said of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and other 
large towns. Yet, since the passing of 
the Municipal Act in 1836 there was not 
a single case in which a Corporation had 
been false to the trust reposed in them ; 
there had not been a single case of cor- 
porate jobbery, as distinct from some 
petty individual cases of malversation, 
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which could be charged against these 
municipal authorities. Of what other 
national institution was it possible to 
say asmuch? Could more be said of 
the administration of the Departments 
of the State—the Telegraphs, the Post 
Office, the Army, andthe Navy? Could 
as much be said of the administration of 
the joint-stock enterprises which some- 
times excited the admiration of hon. 
Members? Were not the records of our 
Law Courts filled with scandalous re- 
ports of mismanagement, jobbery, and 
corruption on the part of limited liability 
companies? Yet during the same period 
there was not a single instance of similar 
malpractice proved against the unselfish, 
unpaid, if humble workers for the publ‘: 
good in the neighbourhoods in which 
they lived who now found themselves 
subject to so much unmerited suspicion 
and unfounded mistrust. He invited the 
House to place confidence in municipal 
authorities, and to believe that they 
would rise to the magnitude of the func- 
tions with which they might be entrusted. 
He was convinced that whatever were 
their defects they would be removed by 
increasing their responsibilities and by 
cumulating their duties, and making it 
the ambition of every good and earnest 
man to do some good in the world by 
taking his share in the management of 
these institutions. He had always re- 
garded as one of the worst features of 
the legislation of 1870, that the educa- 
tion of the people was entrusted not to 
Town Councils, but to another co-ordi- 
nate local authority, and he was con- 
vinced that the result would be the dete- 
rioration of both. In the meantime, 
municipal work lost what it might have 
gained in breadth of character and ele- 
vation of aim by the co-operation of men 
of culture and ability, who would have 
been attracted by educational responsi- 
bility. He ventured to hope that no 
such mistake would be made in any 
future regulation of the liquor traffic, 
for he was certain that the more impor- 
tant were the issues that were submitted 
to local Parliaments, the more effective 
would be their administration, and the 
greater would be the ability and the 
higher the character of the men who 
would take part in it. If his proposal 
should at any future time find favour 
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with the House and be embodied in a 
Bill, he did not suppose many boroughs 
would at first take advantage of the 


Mr. Chamberiain 
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facilities it would afford them, and he 
did not suggest that this new experiment 
should be forced on the English people. 
He would except the Metropolis, which 
had not the municipal organization ne- 
cessary for dealing with a subject of this 
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magnitude. He would leave Scotland 
to those temperance reformers who were 
willing to secure sobriety only on the 
exact , it they themselves laid down; 
and he would at first legislate only in 
England and Wales, and then only for 
those municipalities which chose to take 
advantage of the scheme. There would 
remain one or two boroughs which would 
attempt this great experiment, and the 
very sense of the responsibility which 
led them to undertake such a duty would 
be the best guarantee that they would 
carry out the experiment in a spirit 
worthy of its object. He appealed to 
the Home Secretary to show in this, as 
in other cases, his appreciation of en- 
abling and permissive legislation. In 
Birmingham the Town Council, by a 
majority of 46 to 10, and the Board of 
Guardians unanimously, had passed re- 
solutions in favour of this proposal. Do 
not let the House suppose, as had been 
suggested, that this was a Party question 
in Birmingham. In Birmingham, as in 
this House and throughout the country, 
the general well-being of the nation was 
altogether superior to Party considera- 
tions, and a meeting of the Birmingham 
clergy, who, unfortunately, were mostly 
members of the Conservative Party, car- 
ried, with one dissentient, a resolution 
approving the principle of this scheme. 
It was submitted to the Wesleyan mi- 
nisters with a similar result, and he had 
to-day presented a Petition in its favour 
from the Birmingham branch of the 
United Kingdom Alliance—a fact which 
he commended to the notice of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson). Of course, if an ex- 
periment was made and this scheme 
succeeded it would rapidly spread 
throughout the country, as it had spread 
throughout Sweden, and then we might 
hope we had taken a practical step 
towards solving this intricate and diffi- 
cult problem, which, as Mr. Cobden said, 
lies at the bottom of all political and 
social reform. Success would at least 
exclude from our political life the bale- 
ful interest of a gigantic vested interest, 
whose tyranny and whose insolence 
must be as repugnant to those who 
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could profit by it as it was to those who 
were suffering from its opposition. An 
hon. Member suggested that the success 
of this proposal would also get rid of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, and he con- 
fessed he should not be sorry to set free 
the good, earnest, and able men who 
comprised that organization for other 
philanthropic work. At any rate, suc- 
cess would do much for the welfare of 
the country and for the happiness of its 
teeming population, and the result which 
was staked upon the issue was important 
enough, he hoped, to justify his intru- 
sion upon the attention of the House, 
and to excuse the demand he had made 
upon its indulgence. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving his Resolution. 
Sm JOHN KENNAWAY, in second- 
ing the Resolution, said, he had been 
compelled to come forward on this occa- 
sion by a strong desire to lift this question 
out of the arena of Party politics, and he 
rejoiced in this matter to co-operate with 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, whose po- 
litical principles on most points were as 
far from his own as the poles asunder. 
He came forward in the interest of the 
public and of morality. The question 
was one which must be dealt with, and 
it could not long remain where it was. 
It was necessary in the interests of public 
health, public morals, and public order 
that it should soon be dealt with. The 
supporters of the Permissive Bill would do 
well to accept the verdict that was so often 
expressed by the House, and, withdraw- 
ing their own measure, support this 
proposal. Legislation on the subject of 
the liquor traffic had not hitherto met 
with success, and the best thing the 
House could do would be to consider how 
the evil could be remedied. The Per- 
missive Bill had been rejected again and 
again by large and increasing majorities, 
because it would suppress the traffic 
altogether, and also because it did not 
recognize the principle of compensation ; 
but those who voted against it were not 
justified in concluding that that was all 
they could do. The introduction of beer- 
house and of light wines and grocers’ 
licences had not diminished intempe- 
rance. The Licensing Bill of the late 
Government was not a success, and he 
did not think the present Home Secretary 
would in the future view his amendment 
of the Act as among the first achieve- 
ments of his political career. To provide 
facilities for the legitimate traffic, and at 
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the same time to recognize the vested 
interests, would enable them to minimise 
the temptation which had ruined so 
many. The hon. Gentleman had suc- 
cessfully shown that his system dimi- 
nished drunkenness, and its extensive 
adoption in Sweden ought to impress 
them in its favour. He expressed an 
opinion that corporations might very well 
be entrusted to carry out the system. 
The Legislature had recently shown a 
disposition to throw responsibilities of 
equal weight upon local authorities. 
Corporations were entrusted with the 
management of water and gasworks, and 
the Imperial Government itself had gone 
in the same direction in acquiring the 
management of the telegraphs. The 
powers recently conferred on local autho- 
rities had been well exercised. As to 
the cry that they would have bodies 
elected for the purpose of giving cheap 
beer, he thought they had evidence 
enough of the growing feeling of the 
people upon the subject of the regulation 
of the liquor traffic to trust them to refuse 
to sanction any such proposition. A 
tender view was also likely to be taken 
of the proposal by the trade, who had 
proved themselves no mean opponents 
to other measures. The trade deserved 
every consideration, and he thought it 
would be well if they noticed that by this 
proposal compensation was for the first 
time offered to them. They had joined 
in deploring the evils of the present 
system, and had always expressed them- 
selves ready and willing to co-operate 
in any way with any reasonable scheme 
by which their interests were duly re- 
garded. Under these circumstances, he 
hoped the House would give this mea- 
sure its calm consideration, and not 
dismiss it at once as impracticable. The 
proposal was not one of visionary philan- 
thropy, and it emanated from a town 
which had already distinguished itself 
in carrying out measures of public utility. 
The — was, no doubt, a startling 
one, but it came well from the town of 
Birmingham, which had carried out the 
Artizans Dwellings Act with so much 
spirit, and whose authorities now pro- 
fessed themselves willing to grapple 
with the great evil of drunkenness. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That it is desirable to empower the Town 
Councils of Boroughs under the Municipal Cor- 
porations Acts to acquire compulsorily, on pay- 
ment of fair compensation, the existing interests 
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in the Retail Sale of Intoxicating Drinks within 
their respective districts; and thereafter, if 
they see fit, to carry on the trade for the con- 
venience of the inhabitants, but so that no in- 
dividual shall have any interest in nor derive 
any profit from the sale.”—(Mr. Chamberiain.) 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, in rising to say a few words upon 
this question, if the House would allow 
him, he must, before addressing himself 
to the question, say how much the House 
was indebted to the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) for the 
able way in which he had inttoduced 
the question, and the array of facts he 
had brought forward in its support—a 
speech not only able but temperate in 
the manner in which it had been argued. 
He would venture to say that he rejoiced 
to think that this subject was one clearly 
outside the history of Party feeling. 
None would believe, he hoped, from 
the interest that he had taken on the 
subject that he was influenced by any 
such feeling, and he was convinced that 
every one of them in that House had 
but one earnest idea before him con- 
stantly, and that was to meet what was 
undoubtedly one of the great evils of 
our time, and by any reasonable means 
to reduce the drunkenness, which was to 
a large extent the cause of crime. The 
question really before the House was 
whether such a reduction of crime and 
drunkenness was likely to follow as the 
result of the scheme submitted to it. 
That scheme took its origin, as the hon. 
Member had told them, from a system 
which had for some time prevailed in the 
town of Gothenburg, in Sweden. They 
had known in that House for some time 
the alleged working of the system, and 
the hon. Member had told them that 
if the system were applied to England, 
or to part of it, he believed that a 
similar advantage would result in this 
country. Now, he ventured to think 
that although the hon. Member had 
quoted figures to show them the redue- 
tion in the number of cases of drunken- 
ness in Gothenburg, he hardly thought 
they justified the unqualified praise that 
had been given tothesystem. The sys- 
tem had, he believed, been at work for 
12 years in Gothenburg; and he was 
aware that during the first few years, 
from its introduction in 1865, it had 
really produced a great reduction in 
the number of convictions for drunken- 
ness. The number of convictions that 
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had taken place in Gothenburg in 1865 
was 2,161, and that number was reduced 
in the year 1868 to 1,320. What had 
happened since? Had that first reduc- 
tion been maintained, and had the 
same result continued? Nothing of 
the sort. In the years between 1869 
and 1872 these convictions for drunken- 
ness had increased by 881, and in the 
year 1874—the last year to which they 
had any statistics—the convictions had 
risen to 2,284, a number actually larger 
than existed before the system was in- 
troduced. The convictions, as the hon. 
Member had shown, were, according to 
the number of population, as 1 in 25, 
notwithstanding which he sought to 
introduce the system into England, 
although in this country the number of 
convictions was relatively smaller in the 
great majority of the large towns. He 
had in his hand a number of statistics 
which had been submitted by the hon. 
Member himself to the country, which 
showed that in 71 towns in England, 
each of which had a larger population 
than Gothenburg, the convictions for 
drunkenness were, in almost all cases, 
fewer. Out of these 71 towns there 
were only three which were remark- 
able for being below the figures put 
before the House as the proportion 
in Gothenburg. These three were 
Tynemouth, South Shields, and Liver- 
pool, where the average number was 
as 1 in 20 to the inhabitants. In 
seven other towns it was 1 in 30, 
and in the remaining 61 others there 
was a considerably better condition of 
things than in Gothenburg. However, 
he might say that he did not wish to 
rely upon these statistics as being infal- 
lible, for he believed it possible by 
figures to prove that drunkenness had 
really no relation to the number of beer- 
houses in a district; and that, in his 
opinion, was another argument which 
went to show that they could hardly 
rest their case upon any statistics. 
Instead of having endeavoured to prove 
that, he should have liked him to show 
that drunkenness was not caused by the 
large number of public-houses to which 
reference had been made. He ventured 
to think that the increase in drunken- 
ness might be attributed very fairly to 
two other causes. Within a few years 


they had had in England a very large 
increase of the wages of the population, 
and alongside of that a.diminution in 
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the hours of labour and a consequent | 
increase in the hours of leisure. 
thought that some, if not much, of the 
increased drunkenness was caused 
rather by the increasing hours of 
leisure accompanying the larger means) 
suddenly acquired than to the fact of 
the numerous public-houses in any 
locality. But when it came to a ques-, 
tion of adopting the system which' 
had been adopted—whether with suc-' 
cess or not he would not say— at 
Gothenburg, there were practical dif- 
ficulties of a very serious kind which 
suggested themselves. In Gothenburg 
the inhabitants had not proceeded in 
the way which the hon. Member pro- 
posed with regard to this country. The 
system was not introduced by the Town 
Council, as was wished here, but by the 
action of a private Company, which had 
bought up the public-houses as a private 
commercial transaction and speculation, 
at first in a very small way— not a 
wholesale, but partial purchase. The 
Company had given £10,000 for the 
purchase of 40 public-houses, subse- 
quently purchasing the other 21. The 
price paid for these houses, too, was 
very small in comparison with what 
would have to be paid in this country, 
or even in such a town as Birming- 
ham. They would find it avery difficult 
thing to purchase all the public-houses 
in Birmingham, where they stood in the 
proportion of 1 to 40 of the total number 
ofhouses. Did the hon. Member suppose 
for a moment that it would be an easy 
matter to purchase the whole of these? 
At first, perhaps, the enthusiasm of the 
people might enable the Corporation to 
do something; but when they came to 
pay the compensation which the hon. 
Member had acknowledged must be 
given, the burdens that would be thrown 
upon the rates was almost certain to 
prove a drawback to the scheme, which 
would soon be realized by the people 
themselves. If, in order not to place 
the whole of the amount that would be 
entailed by such a scheme as this, it 
was proposed that only a certain portion 
of the houses were to be taken by the 
Corporation, that did not do away with 
the difficulty. Suppose the town not to 
be prepared for the purchase of the 
whole of the houses, which would entail 
a rate of at least 4s. in the £1 for a 
period of 20 years, and they took part 
of the number, he doubted whether 
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there was any likelihood of the attempt 
ecoming palatable to the people of 
this country. For if the system were 
so introduced, they would have the 
corporations competing with the pri- 
vate | sarki of public-houses, and 
considering that they had the power 
of making such regulations as they 
saw fit regarding them, besides that of 
granting or refusing the licences at 
will, he thought, notwithstanding the 
way in which the hon. Member had 
stated his feelings of indignation with 
regard to such an assertion, that such a 
proceeding would give rise to the imputa- 
tion that corrupt means might be used. 
With regard to the patronage which 
would be thrown into the hands of the 
local authorities, it might be shown, no 
doubt, that in the matter of gas, water, 
and sewage works, they had acted pro- 
perly and well; but he ventured to 
think this question of public-houses 
stood upon a very different footing. 
The public-houses were the resort of, 
at all events, the lower part of the 
population. And not only so. The 
publicans themselves were not the only 
persons to be considered. They were 
dealing with the influence which li- 
censed victuallers exercised in times of 
election over the masses, and they had 
to consider whether there was not con- 
siderable danger in that influence being 
placed in the hands of the servants 
of the Corporation. Were they willing 
to place that gigantic political weapon 
in the hands of their Town Councils? 
The Town Council of Birmingham were 
persons who were perhaps above the 
suspicion of corruption; but were all 
municipal authorities, or even Watch 
Committees, people whom they could as 
readily trust in a matter of this kind ? 
Beyond that, did the House imagine 
that the question of compensation was 
simply a question of the number of men 
holding licences in any particular town ? 
There was, he might remind them, an- 
other element which entered into this 
question, and which affected it largely. 
That was the element of the brewers, 
who were in many cases owners of these 
houses. Their interests would have to 
be considered as well as those of the re- 
tailers who oceupied the’premises. There 
might be another danger if this matter 
were placed in the hands of Town Coun- 
cils, which they had often heard ar- 
gued in connection with the Permissive 
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Bill. At first, perhaps, when munici- 

alities stirred in the direction proposed 
iy this system the public feeling might 
support them, and all might go well; 
but did anyone mean to say that those 
whose vested interests would be endan- 
gered, and who were said to possess 
considerable political influence, would 
not wish to see the old system restored, 
and would not do all in their power to 
bring about such a restoration? How- 
ever, these were not his only grounds of 
opposition to the scheme. He certainly, 
from a letter which he had that morning 
received from Mr. Duff, the British 
Consul in Gothenburg, was inclined to 
believe that these objections were 
strengthened by the actual working of 
the system in Gothenburg itself. In the 
letter which he had received from the 
Consul he spoke of the evils attending 
it, and said that— 
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‘“‘The Gothenburg Licensing Company had 
a good object in view when established, but the 
system, it appears, has proved a failure, owing 
to the way in which it has been carried out, 
and is at present only a money-making concern, 
realising a large amount annually, which forms 
a considerable income to the town. Drunken- 
ness in Gothenburg is great, even among the 
upper classes, and the lower orders consider the 
company’s retail shops as their privileged resort. 
These shops are situate in the most frequented 
situations, right in the face of the labourers and 
seamen, and I consider this is a great encourage- 
ment and temptation to drinking.” 


That, combined with some figures with 
regard to the amount of the profits and 
the amount of liquor consumed, strength- 
ened his objections to this scheme. Ac- 
companying the letter to which he had 
just referred were a number of statistics 
which showed that in 1865 the number 
of gallons drunk was 66,169, which in 
1875 had risen to 329,982 gallons, whilst 
the money profits were £7,205 in 1865, 
and in 1875 £45,874. These figures 
encouraged him in believing that the 
introduction of this system to our coun- 
try would not tend to the diminution of 
drunkenness or lessening the consump- 
tion of liquor, and he ventured to think 
the letter referred to showed that drunken- 
ness was a part of the system existing in 
this town of Sweden. The hon. Mem- 


ber for Birmingham had well said that 
everyone who was in earnest was anxious 
to do his best to contribute something 
for the removal of this great evil; but 
although, perhaps, it might not appear 
so favourably to the hon. Member as to 
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himself, he ventured to think that if the 
existing laws had been properly carried 
out a very large amount of the difficulties 
they were now enduring would not have 
existed. The licensing laws, combined 
with the Habitual Criminals Act, were 
admirably fitted to bring about the 
results aimed at if properly enforced, 
and if that were so they would see such 
results as had taken place ,at Luton, 
where from 257 convictions which had 
been recorded for drunkenness in 1869, 
they had been reduced in 1874 to 66. 
If properly administered, the licensing 
system might be made efficacious. The 
authorities had practically power over 
the criminal and drunken population, 
and in the counties, where they were 
duly administered, one-half of the crimi- 
nals had gone to work, many were 
striving hard to retrieve themselves, and 
numbers had disappeared altogether. 
He believed that if the magistrates really 
would carry out these Acts, with the 
police to back them, they would be able 
in a short time to produce good results. 
Administration of these Acts in this way 
would, in his opinion, be more consonant 
with the feelings of the people of Eng- 
land than the attempt to introduce a 
system from which numerous evils must 
follow. He ventured to think that 
whilst they were all anxious, and no 
one more than himself, to see the causes 
of these crimes reduced, that reduction 
might be attained by the proper admi- 
nistration of existing laws, or at least 
with small amendments to them. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Sir, my 
hon. Friend the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain) concluded his admi- 
rable speech with a pious aspiration that 
the proceedings to-night might tend to 
the extinction of the United Kingdom 
Alliance. I am sure that aspiration will 
find an echo in the breasts of a great 
many hon. Members of this House, but 
in no one’s breast did it find a more 
cordial echo than in my own ; for it will 
be the happiest hour in my life when the 
United Kingdom Alliance is dissolved ; 
but I assure you, Sir, it will not be dis- 
solved until its work is done. And I 
thank my hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham for having forwarded that 
work very much by the eloquent speech 
he has made to-night. There was very 
little in that speech with which I could 
not very cordially agree, and I am sure 
the House will forgive me for saying 
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what pleasure it gives me to see what 
an advance this question has made 
in public opinion. I do rejoice to 
see this House beginning now to take 
up this matter in earnest. We have 
heard a great deal of late about the 
horrible atrocities in the East; the 
country has been aroused on that ques- 
tion. I am very glad that we can find 
some little time to turn our attention to 
the daily atrocities which we hear of in 
this country, and that under the guidance 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham we 
may soon make some efficient attack 
upon the cause of all those evils. This 
question certainly is advancing. It is 
only about three years since there were 
two men, who had not then seats in 
this House, but whom the public 
ointed out as being in every way qua- 
ified and fitted to adorn this Assembly 
—I mean my two hon. Friends, the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, who has ad- 
dressed us to-night, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) ;—but 
there can be no doubt that in the view 
of many people they were both of them 
looked upon as rather dangerous and 
revolutionary characters. Well, Sir, it 
gives me the greatest satisfaction to find 
that no sooner do they get into this House 
than, instead of advancing any attacks 
upon the great institutions of Church 
and State, they set themselves to revolu- 
tionize and overthrow that most mon- 
strous of all institutions, the drink traffic, 
which is degrading and demoralizing 
this country. I rejoice to see two such 
valiant champions ready to do battle 
with what the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham has called this ‘“ swollen 
tyranny.” Sir, although I do not agree 
with everything in this Resolution, there 
can be no question that it would, if 
passed, be the most deadly blow which 
this generation has seen struck at the 
liquor traffic as it at present exists; it 
would be a declaration by this House 
that it considers the present licensing 
system an evil, and an irremediable evil. 
Now, what is that licensing system? 
Why, we have been told on good autho- 
rity that the licensing system was in- 
tended for financial and for police pur- 
poses. Sir, for one of these purposes 
it has been the greatest and most tri- 
umphant success; we raise an enormous 
revenue by its means. But for the other 
purpose I maintain that it is a deplor- 
able failure, It has failed utterly; and 
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why? Because every individual trader 
in this business is paid by results. He 
is paid exactly in proportion to the 
amount of drink which he can get his 
fellow-creatures to consume. The object 
of the licensing system was to establish 
throughout the country a number of men 
who should give to their neighbours just 
enough to drink, and not a drop too 
much. There can be no other justifica- 
tion for limiting the trade. But that 
object has not been attained, and the 
temptation to give the consumertoomuch, 
and at the same time to make money by 
the extra sale, has overcome the resolu- 
tion of those who deal in intoxicating 
liquors to preserve the public order; 
and the consequence is that we see from 
the Returns which have been quoted to- 
night how the country has been flooded 
with drunkenness and demoralization. 
Why these traders, who get their 
licences on condition of only supplying 
exactly enough to their customers, during 
the last year for which we have Returns 
gave an overdose to no less than 200,000 
of their customers, and there were double 
the number of arrests that were made 10 
years ago, and I think to-night we have 
had the argument about police vigilance 
exploded. Somebody generally gets up 
with a lot of statistics to prove that a 
couple of old women less have been 
taken up, and therefore we are on the 
high road to perfection ; but to-night we 
see that all that firm reliance on statistics 
has been cast over. I do not know about 
these police being so vigilant. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham, in one of his 
pamphlets, states that at Birmingham 
one-fourth of the police force of that 
town had been themselves reported 
for drunkenness, so that if there has 
been increased activity in the police 
force, it seems that it has been in- 
creased activity in getting drunk ; and I 
saw the other day that at a meeting of 
the Town Council of Salford a question 
was put to the Mayor, whether it was 
not true that 60 per cent of the police of 
that town had been reported for drunken- 
ness, and tho Mayor, like a good and 
prudent Mayor, declined to give any 
answer; and I draw my own conclusion 
from the reticence of the worshipful 
gentleman. Will anybody, after that, 


believe that it is the vigilance of the 
police that has increased the arrests for 
drunkenness by 100 per cent within the 
last 10 years? If they do, I think they 
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must believe that in a few years more 
we shall all be taken up together. The 
hon. Member who has just sat down (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) exploded the 
theory of police vigilance, for he elabo- 
rately proved that the laws were not 
carried out as they ought to be, and as 
he wishes them to be carried out in 
future. If they are, then we shall have 
a vast deal more people taken up than 
we have now. Of course, the object of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Bir- 
mingham is to provide that this selling 
of intoxicating drink shall be carried on 
without producing those evils which all 
right-thinking persons so much deplore; 
and here is his object, stated in a report 
of a committee of the muncipality of 
Stockholm on the desirability of adopt- 
ing the Gothenburg system in their 
town. Here is the description they gave 
of managers of public-houses— 

“The manager of a public-house must possess 
that firmness, zeal, and discretion which are re- 
ja in his difficult position, between the 

emands of the consumer on the one hand, and 
his duty to the community on the other.” 


That is very well put—almost as well as 
my hon. Friend could put it himself— 
and that is just the object which we 
have had in view in the licensing system, 
only it so happens that the zeal of those 
we have licensed has outrun their dis- 
cretion. In future, according to my hon. 
Friend, the publicans are to be so dis- 
creet that they will not allow their zeal 
to go so far as to supply an “ extra 
glass.” In short, he proposes that we 
should have at last a patriotic publican 
and a philanthropic potboy. He has put 
it very well. People are in future not 
to drink for the good of the house, but 
for the good of themselves—not for the 
benefit of the publicans, but for the 
benefit of the public; and I freely admit 
that is a very good object if it can 
be accomplished. My hon. Friend pro- 
poses to empower corporations to carry 
on this business. He is retaining the 
principle which is now so popular. He 
is copying the Government in their wise 
course, for the Government never brings 
in anything except Permissive Bills. 
The Government brings in Permissive 
Bills on all subjects except the drink 
traffic; but my hon. Friend is bolder, 
for he, to-night, has brought in a Per- 
missive Bill on the drink traffic. But I 
must explain to the House what I think 
he did not dwell on so much as I think 
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he might have done, in order to make it 
clear that what he suggests in the Reso- 
lution is a little different from what is 
now being carried on in Gothenburg. 
In Sweden this trade is carried on by a 
company, who are allowed to buy up all 
the licences; but my hon. Friend pro- 
poses that they should be transferred to 
the corporation, which makes a consi- 
derable difference, and one which ought 
to be considered by hon. Gentlemen in a 
full discussion of this subject. But 
before we go further and decide whether 
it is desirable to empower corporations 
to undertake this business, we ought to 
see whether it really has been the great 
success which it sometimes is said to 
have been in Gothenburg. Now, I take 
the year 1872. In that year three gallons 
per head of spirit were disposed of by 
the Gothenburg Company for every man, 
woman, and child in Gothenburg, being 
one gallon more than is consumed on an 
average by the entire population of Scot- 
land. Mr. Carnegie, who is a very 
able, earnest, and excellent advocate of 
the Gothenburg system, made a speech 
at Edinburgh in July, 1873, in which he 
said that Gothenburg was making rapid 
strides towards becoming a model of tem- 

erance ; but he published a pamphlet a 
ittle while afterwards, in 1874, I think, 
in which he said that he saw in 1874—or, 
at any rate, after his Edinburgh speech 
—407 more persons were taken up in 
Gothenburg for drunkennessthan in 1873, 
and in fact, that in one of those years 
there were about three times the number 
of drunkards in Gothenburg that there 
were in Edinburgh, in proportion to the 
population. And I believe that at the 
present time the arrests for drunkenness 
in Gothenburg are very nearly equal in 
proportion to those in Liverpool, which 
we know is not a model of sobriety, but 
is as near a perfect model of drunken- 
ness as the civilization of this age, which 
consists very much in promoting the 
sale of drink, can produce. Mr. Car- 
negie tried to explain it away by saying 
that he found those people who were 
arrested in Gothenburg were, a great 
many of them, not inhabitants of the 
town, but had come in from the country 
districts to attend the market. What 
an extraordinary defence! Why were 
those people to be made drunk any more 
than those who lived in the town? I 
thought those patriotic publicans were 
to know exactly how much everybody 














was to have. Cannot they tell how much 
a countryman can stand as well as a 
townsman? Well, you know the English 
custom—it is familiar to the House— 
the old Staffordshire saying—‘‘ Who’s 
that?” ‘A stranger.” ‘ Let’s throw 
half a brick at him!” It seems that 
the Gothenburg custom is this — 
““Who’s that?” “A _ stranger?” 
“ Let’s make him drunk!” But, Sir, 
let me go into this question, and let us 
see what are the real facts. We have 
heard of Stockholm; in 1874 the pro- 
portion of arrests for drunkenness was 
1 in 46. In Gothenburg it was 1 in 26. 
That shows—I do not wish to put the 
case too strongly, but it does show that 
Gothenburg is as yet a long way from 
being Paradise regained. If the House 
will look into the facts they will see that 
the real good which has been done by 
any of this Swedish legislation has 
been done when the law provided for 
restriction, and even prohibition of 
the liquor traffic altogether. We have 
heard to-night—and I commend it to 
the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of London (Mr. Lowe)—that not a 
generation ago Sweden, which was the 
best educated country we could find, and 
which abounded with religious facilities 
also—Sweden had that free trade in 
drink which is advocated by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and the consequence 
was that, notwithstanding all its advan- 
tages, it was the drunkenest country in 
Europe. But that has been changed, 
not by putting the traffic into the hands 
of a company, but by removing the 
public-houses altogether. Why, when 
the law first came into force in Sweden, 
the public-houses were reduced by 40 
per cent, and that made a wonderful 
change at once. But I must quote at 
full length from a pamphlet written by 
Mr. Balfour, an ardent advocate of this 
scheme. Mr. Balfour says— 


“Tn estimating the practical value of the 
Swedish Licence Reform Act of 1855 allow me 
to refer to the fact that no minimum number 
was fixed for licence, and thus what is essen- 
tially a Permissive Prohibitory Act has existed 
is Sweden for the last 20 years. So vigorously 
have the people outside the towns used their 
permission to limit and prohibit, that among 
3,500,000 people there were only 450 places for 
the sale of spirits. That is, for a population 
such as we have in the county of Lancaster, 
instead of having 7,000 spirit licences and 8,000 
beer and wine. licences, they have only 450, 
besides a certain number of houses for the sale 
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of weak beer. This it is which has so helped 
Sweden to emerge from moral and material 
prostration, and which explains the existence of 
such general indications in that country of com- 
fort and independence among all classes.” 

This power of prohibition is exactly 
what I have asked that my fellow- 
countrymen may be allowed to exer- 
cise, and which this House says they are 
not fitted to exercise. When my hon. 
Friend says—‘‘ Let the corporations, if 
they see fit, take this matter into their 
own hands,” I have an equal right to 
say—‘‘ Let the country parishes, if they 
see fit, remove this great source of crime 
altogether.” I want the House to un- 
derstand that it is the principle of the 
Permissive Bill that my hon. Friend has 
been advocating to-night, and, whatever 
you say about the Resolution, that is the 
real good ‘in it. I was at one time 
deemed a fanatic for saying that licences 
to sell drink ought to be granted for the 
benefit of the public and not of the pub- 
licans; but times are changing. See 
what the leading journal says in one sen- 
tence, talking about the Irish Closing 
Bill the other day— 

“Tt has come to be confessed by English 
politicians that, on a matter of local importance, 
deference should be paid to local wishes.” 
Exactly; and that is why the Govern- 
ment consented to pass the second read- 
ing of the Irish Sunday Closing Bill the 
other day. Why should not other places 
have the same right as Ireland? Why 
should not the parishes of England enjoy 
it? Are the circumstances of Ireland so 

eculiar ? Iremember the hon. Mem- 

er for Waterford (Mr. Delahunty) made 
a speech in the last Parliament, and he 
began his speech by saying—‘‘ Mr. 
Speaker, Ireland is an island entirely 
surrounded by water.” Well, what 
difference does that make? Surely a 
parish surrounded by a ring fence has 
as much right to have the minds and 
wishes of its inhabitants consulted as the 
people of Ireland have, because they 
happen to live in an island surrounded 
by water. Surely all the localities have 
a right to say whether they will have 
this trade amongst. them or not. Is it 

ossible now for anybody to bring in a 
Bill in this House without giving it a 
tinge of the Permissive Bill? Why, 
even during the late Government—Mr. 
Bruce had a touch of it in his Bill; and 
my hon. Friend sitting below me (Sir 
Robert Anstruther) who is always bring- 
ing in drink Bills which are fearfully 
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and wonderfully made, cannot get on 
unless he takes a little bit of the Per- 
missive Bill. Sometimes he measures 
his restriction by hundreds of inhabi- 
tants and sometimes by hundreds of 
yards; he runs backwards and for- 
wards, and we never know how many 
yards off he is—but all his Bills have 
a touch of the Permissive Bill. And 
then there is that admirable Bill which 
I had the pleasure of supporting last 
year, and which I hope I shall have 
the pleasure of supporting this year— 
the Bill of the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Cowen)—that is also a Per- 
missive Bill. It would give the people 
the power of getting rid of these places 
if they choose, only by a different and 
more elaborate machinery than that 
which is suggested in my Bill. And, 
indeed, my hon. Friend (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) does support the second reading of 
the Permissive Bill. I have heard him 
make one of the best speeches on that 
measure which I ever heard delivered, 
which, if it were not too long, I would 
read to the House. But this principle 
that he has embodied in his Resolu- 
tion frightens some people. Now, I 
see a very excellent good Friend of mine 
sitting on the front Opposition bench, 
who looks as if he were going to speak, 
and I hope he is—I mean my hon. 
Friend the Member for Elgin (Mr. Grant 
Duff). He has been advocating the 
Gothenburg scheme, and I am delighted 
to see him taking up the question. But 
in describing the scheme of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, which he did 
in a very clever speech, when he came 
to this part of it, “if they saw fit,” 
he did not like it at all. And when 
he got to that part, he said— 

“Of course the power of shutting up all the 
public-houses is one that would in practice never 
be exercised, and must have been, I should 
think, introduced into the plan of Mr. Chamber- 


lain merely for the purpose of giving it logical 
completeness.” 


Of course it was. My hon. Friend was 
not going to bring in an illogical Bill. 
He knew that if he gave the power to a 
company or a corporation, he must ‘go 
the whole hog ;”’ he must trust them en- 
tirely, or not at all. And I think he is 
right ; because, although it may be per- 
fectly true, as was said by the present 
Prime Minister, that logic does not 
rule Parliament, yet I believe that 
logic in the end wins the day. But 
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why should the hon. Member for 
Elgin say this scheme will never be 
carried out? Does he think that the 
Town Councils are so careless, stupid, 
degraded, and ignorant that they will 
like to have the liquor traffic every- 
where, and all the pauperism which it 
brings? I hope there are Town Coun- 
cils which would be wise enough, if they 
get the power, not only to take the trade 
out of the hands of the publicans, but to 
do away with it altogether. But I 
must allude to some of the objections 
which present themselves to this scheme. 
My hon. Friend talks about compen- 
sation. His Resolution is very well 
drawn, and he says he would give 
‘fair compensation.” So would I. I 
do not want to do anything unfair. Let 
anybody show that he is entitled to com- 
pensation, and there is no one in this 
House who would be more ready to 
vote for it than I am. But I tell you 
what I think —this is merely my 
opinion—I think that where a man has 
made a bargain with the public, and has 
paid money for the power of selling 
drink up to the 10th of October, on 
which day his licence ends, it is quite 
fair that if you want him to give up be- 
fore that date you should pay him some- 
thing. But after that I should not give 
him one penny of compensation. People 
talk about compensation; but I should 
like to see any first-class lawyer stand 
up in this House, and pledge his reputa- 
tion to the statement that a publican 
has any right to compensation after his 
licence has run out. He would never 
be listened to afterwards, and his autho- 
rity would be gone if he dared to say 
anything of the kind. Why, when the 
law has stepped in and interfered with 
other property, what has happened? 
The Factory Acts were passed; they 
said to certain manufacturers—‘‘ You 
have a big building, you shall not use 
this building except in a certain way, 
and except within certain hours children 
shall not be employed in them.” One 
owner of a factory wrote to me the other 
day, and said the Factory Acts had 
lessened the value of his fixed capital by 
20 per cent. But nobody has thought 
of giving him compensation for his loss ; 
it was for the public good. I see the 
right hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Bright). There was a time when 
he was an agitator, like me. Well he 
never agitated against the wicked land. 
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lord who sells drink. He agitated 
against the wicked landlord who sold 
corn in the old days. He said—‘‘ Here 
is a law by which the price of your 
corn is artificially raised, and by which 
you make use of your land at present. 
We will alter that law.’”’ And the law 
was altered, and the value of corn, and 
consequently the value of land, fell; 
and we landlords never got a penny— 
we were not entitled to it. Well, but I 
will come to later proceedings. The 
House has passed the second reading 
of the Irish Sunday Closing Bill. An 
hon. Member (Mr. O’Sullivan) rose in 
his place on the second reading and said 
that if this Bill were passed it would 
ruin between 16,000 and 18,000 pub- 
licans in Ireland, in many parts of 
which country they drink only on Sun- 
day, I suppose. No doubt they have 
been doing most of their business on 
that day ; but is anyone prepared to give 
them a penny of compensation? And I 
defy even this Government, which is not 
averse to compensating various kinds of 
people—I defy this Government or any 
other to come down to this House and 
propose anything so monstrous, as that 
because the law alters the liquor traffic 
those who trade in liquor shall be 
compensated. But I may be wrong in 
all this; there may be a claim to com- 
pensation, and I am quite willing to 
hear the arguments on that side. Indeed, 
I would willingly give the traders all they 
ask, if by that means I could get rid of 
them and prevent them carrying on their 
desolating trade. But there is another 
argument — and this objection comes 
from a great many gentlemen who are 
earnestly friendly to temperance, and I 
regret that I cannot see eye to eye with 
them on this occasion. They say it is 
very wicked to allow a corporation to 
carry on this trade. Let me sum up 
that argument in one sentence. Itis an 
extract from a circular issued by some 
of our friends in the North in which 
they describe the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham as proposing 
a scheme— 


‘* Which seeks to give power to the corpora- 
tions to impose taxes on the people for the pur- 
pose of compensating the publicans and there- 
after to carry on the publicans’ business in the 
name of the ratepayers, thus involving the whole 
community in the moral and social degradation 
that flows from the public-house.” 


Lhave no objection to the last few words 
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that I have read; but as far as I can see 
we are not more implicated in the moral 
and social degradation which flows from 
the public-house by adopting thé plan 
of my hon. Friend than we are already 
implicated in it by our existing Legisla- 
tion. Under the present system the 
Imperial Government sends out 150,000 
tax-gatherers to collect an enormous re- 
venue by demoralizing the people of 
England. The hon. Member for Birming- 
ham has described the action of the 
magistrates in this matter. He said it 
used to be the practice to give licences 
as rewards for long and faithful domes- 
tic services. That is, they licensed their 
old butlers. At all events, they have 
licensed 150,000 of various kinds of 
drink sellers, and I think it is a very 
horrible thing to contemplate. A very 
able medical man described this system 
the other day as one which was raising 
a revenue from the graves of the people ; 
and I do not think the language was 
much too strong. In a few weeks’ time, 
when we assemble after Easter, my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will come down to this House 
with his Budget, and tell us how he 
has got upwards of £30,000,000 from 
the taxes raised from drink; and as 
every Chancellor of the Exchequer does 
he will, after parading his millions, then 
—to use Lord Beaconfield’s expression— 
‘‘ with a face arranged for the occasion,” 
express his regret at the immorality of 
the working classes. Then we shall all 
go home delighted at the arrangement 
of our financial measures, little thinking 
of all the wretchedness involved in 
raising that enormous revenue from the 
vices of a nation. I do not know what 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright) will say as to 
the corporation of the town he repre- 
sents engaging in a traffic which he 
once denounced as producing crime, 
disorder, and madness; but I do know 
that if this scheme of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Chamberlain) is passed, if it come 
into force, and if corporations be al- 
lowed this power, there are some reso- 
lute, earnest men in every constitu- 
ency in the Kingdom who will fight to 
the death rather than allow their cor- 
poration to enter into a trade which they 
consider so immoral and so destructive. 
They will have more regard for the 
welfare and happiness of the poor in 
their neighbourhood, and I sincerely 
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hope they will win a victory over those 
who wish to carry on this demoralizing 
trade. I thank the House for having so 
kindly heard my remarks. I have en- 
deavoured to draw attention to the 
good and bad points as they appeared 
to me in the proposition before the 
House. Those hon. Gentlemen who 
believe the Gothenburg plan to be a 
success will support the scheme, as will 
those also who think that it will add to 
the dignity and honour of the corpora- 
tions to be turned into retail licensed 
victuallers. I am one of those who 
doubt very much the truth of those 
two propositions. But still I feel a 
responsibility when I speak upon this 
question; and I feel that although I 
have my doubts as to the wisdom of 
parts of the scheme, it would be a 
very serious step to obstruct any mea- 
sure which has a good tendency in 
this matter. I think honestly that the 
scheme in many respects is a fantastic 
one—that sober and sensible men must 
feel the absurdity of establishing people 
in a trade and telling them to do as little 
business in it as possible. I recognize 
the temptation to corporations to carry 
on this trade with the object of relieving 
themselves from the rates. I know also 
perfectly well that to many hon. Gen- 
tlemen the city of Gothenburg is a city 
of refuge to which they can fly to get 
a little breathing time from the fu- 
rious assaults of the United Kingdom 
Alliance. But I support this Resolu- 
tion because, with all its drawbacks, it 
strikes a deadly blow at the present 
licensing system, and because, although 
that is not its direct object, it does place 
the power of prohibiting the liquor 
traffic in the hands of 200 municipal 
councils, representing 6,000,000 of in- 
habitants. And, therefore, although I 
know that many of my best friends and 
supporters will say I am wrong in taking 
the course I propose to do, yet I cannot 
resist on this occasion doing what little 
there is in my power to support an 
earnest, honest, and able attempt to 
deal with the greatest evil of our day 
and generation. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he should 
vote for the Resolution, because the 
great city of Birmingham was ready to 
try this experiment if it had permission 
to do so; and while he should be sorry 
to see very many Town Councils trying it 
at once he should be still more sorry to 
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see none of them try it at all. All they © 
knew at present was that a kindred ex- 
periment had succeeded extremely well 
in Sweden, which possessed many 
features in common with our own—had 
succeeded, indeed, so well, that it was 
just about to be put in operation in the 
capital city of that country. Such a fact 
might be very far from decisive, but it 
raised a presumption favourable to the 
trial of some such experiment here. Ob- 
jections had, however, been urged, with 
a view of showing that, though success- 
ful in Sweden, it would not be so here. 
Those objections he would briefly con- 
sider. It had been said that the rights 
of property would be interfered with. 
No doubt, they would, to some extent; 
but as no change whatever in the licens- 
ing laws could be made without more or 
less interfering with rights of property, 
that argument went a great deal too far. 
The question was, whether the interfer- 
ence proposed by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) was an 
undue or excessive interference. Then 
they were told that the plan would cause 
a most injurious extension of the patro- 
nage and power of Town Councils. That 
statement had no terrors for him. He 
wished to increase the patronage and 
power of Town Councils throughout the 
country, so as to make those bodies more 
influential and to make a seat in them 
more coveted. Then they were told that 
property of this kind had never been 
made the subject of compulsory purchase 
in a free country. What was the differ- 
ence between the property now proposed 
to be taken and the property which 
could be taken under the Artizans 
Dwellings Act? Why, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham had told the House 
that under that Act Birmingham was 
positively purchasing compulsorily some- 
thing like 120 public-houses. Then they 
were told that it would create a whole 
brood of borough monopolies. It would, 
he thought, rather extinguish a vast 
number of monopolies in the true sense 
of the word—namely, privileges given 
to individuals to sell for the purpose of 
creating a number of rights of selling, 
which were not in any true sense of the 
term monopolies at all. Then it was 
said that the advocates of cheap drink 
would fill the Council Chamber with 
persons pledged to maintain their in- 
terests. That was not at all probable. 
The moderate drinkers were in a great 
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majority in every community, and the 
excessive drinkers in a minority. No 
doubt, elections turning purely upon 
questions of drinking or no drinking, 
such as would be elections under the 
Permissive Bill, would be a great evil. 
But the question of the management of 
the municipal public-houses would be 
merely one among many, and would 
form a perfectly legitimate subject of 
local interest and discussion. Then it 
was said that it was most undesirable 
that the public-houses and the police 
should be managed by the same public 
authority. He, on the contrary, thought 
that it would be most desirable, for the 
public-house-keepers and the police 
would then be acting together in sustain- 
ing the law. Then it was said that the 
Gothenburg plan had not prevented 
people from getting drunk. as any 
one ever silly enough to think that it 
would? It had diminished the number 
of drunken people, and that was all; 
but that, surely, was a great deal. 
Then, it was said that the compensation 
required and the difficulties of the 
scheme generally were so gigantic that 
no Town Council would enter uponit. If 
none did, then no harm would be done; 
but if Birmingham entered upon it he 
shrewdly suspected that Birmingham 
would make an uncommonly good thing 
by it. If the various trades connected 
with the public-houses in Birmingham 
were not a good deal afraid that the 
town was likely to get—in case a mea- 
sure founded upon this Resolution passed 
—a good share of the profits which had 
hitherto found its way into their pockets, 
he did not think they would have plied 
hon. Members with lithographed Peti- 
tions and printed statements in the way 
they had done. Then, we were advised 
to try free trade in liquor. That was the 
— used for the proposals of the 

ommittee of 1854. But against those 
proposals he had to object—first, that in 
order to carry them we should have to 
overcome the united opposition of all the 
special advocates of temperance, plus the 
opposition of all the rope advocates of 
intemperance; secondly, that when we 
had done it, we should not have free trade 
in liquor at all, but, at best, a somewhat 
less shackled trade in liquor than we had 
at present. We should never have free 
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trade in liquor, till we made the trade of 
the publican as free as the trade of the 
baker, and no one had, as far as he 
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knew, proposed to do that. We must 
have exceptional regulations in an excep- 
tional trade. Thirdly, we should find it 
almost impossible to exercise that close 
police supervision which was a sine qud 
non of these plans. The proposal of the 
hon. Member seemed to him the only 
one at present before the country which 
was likely, if accepted, to effect sufficient 
good to make it worth taking much 
trouble for ; and if it were clear that it 
was not going to be accepted, there was 
nothing to be done, he was afraid, by 
legislation. We must then fall back 
upon the numerous indirect agencies 
which were working in favour of tem- 
perance in the lower strata of society, 
which would probably in time produce 
the same effect among them which a 
hundred agencies had done in the upper 
strata of society. But that would be a 
slow process, and if we could quicken it 
by doing a thing which seemed to be 
reasonable in itself, by giving the muni- 
cipalities the completest control possible 
over the public-houses, while we pre- 
vented any injustice being done to exist- 
ing licence-holders, he thought we ought 
to try to quicken it. We might, per- 
haps, do considerable good by legisla- 
tive action, and this was the only legis- 
lation which commended itself to his 
mind. 

Mr. FERGUSON: If the scope of 
this Resolution had been strictly limited 
by the hard-and-fast lines of the terms 
in which it has been drawn up—if the 
question had only been one between 
public-houses and public-houses limited, 
I should have been much inclined to 
think that the advantages to be gained 
were more than counterbalanced by the 
dangers to be apprehended. It is, how- 
ever, evident that the scope of the pro- 
posal is by no means so limited, and that 
the cardinal point is the transfer of the 
public-houses to a body duly impressed 
with a sense of the moral responsibility 
under which they have assumed the con- 
trol of them. It will further be in their 
power to introduce not only the milder 
forms of intoxicating drinks, and the 
eatables which it was originally their 
province to sell, as suggested by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, but also non- 
intoxicating drinks such as coffee, lemon- 
ade, and, especially, cocoa, for which is 
claimed the virtue, that if possesses more 
than anything else of a similar descrip- 
tion the property of assuaging the craving 
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for intoxicating drinks. Thus they might 
convert them into something of the nature 
of workmen’s cafés, or as suggested by 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, work- 
men’sclubs. Thus those who resorted to a 
public-house for the sake of comfort and 
social intercourse would not be obliged 
in doing so to partake of drinks of an 
intoxicating nature. There is also an- 
other advantage which is not so obvious 
on the face of it, and it is this—The 
persons employed by the municipal au- 
thorities to conduct the beer public- 
houses would, under the system of sim- 
ple restriction be, as it seems to me, in 
rather a false position. The ordinary 
theory is, that he who manages a busi- 
ness for others, should so conduct it as if 
he was managing it for himself. Now the 
whole scope of this measure is, that he 
should not conduct it as if he were ma- 
naging it for himself. It would be 
rather difficult for him, as it seems to 
me, to disabuse his mind of the idea that 
his duty was not to do the best he could 
for his employer by making as large a 
return as he could. The injunction 
“ Surtout point de zéle,” not always under- 
stood by the more highly-educated classes, 
would be to him a mystery. But under 
the conditions to which I have referred 
all this would be changed. Theemployé 
would be simply in the position of a man 
placed to conduct a business according 
to the instructions given him. ‘There 
are two different sorts of goods. We 
wish you to push the sale of this sort, 
and to let the other take care of itself.” 
These are instructions of every-day oc- 
currence, which he could readily under- 
stand, and to which he would have no 
difficulty in conforming. Another ad- 
vantage would be, that by these means, 
the municipality might be enabled to 
recoup itself for its restricted sale of 
intoxicating drinks, and thus make the 
scheme pay. There is another advan- 
tage which, though it is rather of a pros- 
pective character, might, I think, turn 
out to be of much value. Under the 
system proposed by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham there would be no difficulty 
in closing the public-houses during the 
time of a contested election. This is 
carried out in many large towns of the 
United States, and there is nothing which 
would more contribute to order and 
quiet, and even the purity of an election. 
This, under the ordinary system, it would 
be difficult to do, because in the excited 
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state of feeling then prevailing there 
would be a constant suspicion of political 
partizanship; whereas, if all the public 
houses were under the care of the muni- 
cipality nothing of this sort could happen. 
I am further induced to support the Re- 
solution by the fact that a municipality 
so important as that of Birmingham has 
approved of it, and might probably have 
the courage of their opinions, and carry 
it out. Should, then, that municipality 
carry it out successfully, others, no doubt, 
would be encouraged to follow its ex- 
ample. At all events, it would be tested 
under the most favourable circumstances. 
Should the corporation of Birmingham 
shrink from the enterprize, all I can say 
is that where Birmingham feared to 
tread no other corporation would be 
likely to rush in. Thus, at any rate, 
there would be no harm done. On the 
whole, then, not underrating any of the 
objections which may be urged against 
it, I think it my duty to vote in favour 
of the Resolution. 

Str HARCOURT JOHNSTONE, be- 
lieving there was much in what had 
been said with regard to local option, 
would give his support to the proposal 
of the hon. Member. The scheme had 
this especial merit—that private interest 
was dissociated from the desire to make 
people drunkards. He admitted that 
this was a great experiment; but, at the 
same time, he thought that not merely 
the great towns, but that rural parishes 
should be allowed to try it. Some hon. 
Members of that House endeavoured to 
carry out the principle put forward in 
the Resolution by encouraging the esta- 
blishment of coffee houses where the 
working classes could refresh themselves 
without any danger of getting intoxi- 
cated. For his own part, he believed 
that if the corporations in cities and 
boroughs could get rid of the system of 
keeping drinking bars without food 
bars in public-houses, and afford suf- 
ficient accommodation of a different 
character, the plan would be entirely 
successful. He regretted to see by the 
statistics quoted by the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department that the system now 
proposed had failed in Gothenburg. But 
that was entirely to be attributed to an 
increase of wages to the working classes, 
which amounted, in the timber trade 
especially, to nearly £1 a-day. That he 
had on the authority of‘a gentleman, a 
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friend of his, who went over to buy 
timber, who informed him that wages 
had greatly increased, and so had in- 
temperance in the same proportion. 

r. E. 8. HOWARD said, he could 
not pretend to any great experience on 
this subject; but he wished to say that 
what experience he had had led him to 
join those who had been called by licensed 
victuallers ‘‘unpractical, but well-mean- 
ing individuals and would-be reformers.” 
His opinion, was that under the present 
licensing system, the evils that arose from 
drink would never be lessened, but would 
probably be increased. The number of 
liquor Bills that had been produced was 
sufficient to show that the existing ar- 
rangement was not so satisfactory as 
some people contended it was. Last 
year a memorial was signed by 13,000 
clergymen of the Church of England 
setting forth their conviction, derived 
from long and intimate acquaintance 
with the people, that their condition 
would never be improved so long as in- 
temperance prevailed amongst them, and 
that intemperance would continue to 
prevail among them so long as the temp- 
tations to drink surrounded them on 
every side. This was strong evidence 
of the failure of the licensing system, 
and was evidence not to be disregarded, 
especially on the Ministerial side of the 
House. It was sometimes said that we 
ought to be satisfied ‘‘if we see causes 
at work which tend to the ultimate 
eradication of intemperance.” But if 
a man were suffering from a painful 
disease, would he like to be told to wait 
in this way, and would he not wish to 
adopt every means for putting a stop to 
the disease and preventing its aggrava- 
tion? He should support the Motion, 
because he thought it would deal a vital 
blow at the present licensing system, 
and would enable those communities 
who wished to do so to apply their own 
remedy to the evil. He was not himself 
prepared to vote in favour of the Per- 
missive Bill, as he considered that that 
would introduce a system that might 
interfere with the moderate and legiti- 
mate desires of respectable people, but 
he did not consider that the Gothenburg 
system would have this effect. He had 
no doubt that the agitation against the 
existing system would go on as long as 
it was considered proper and right that 
a great proportion of the national Revenue 
should depend upon, and a great portion 
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of the national capital should be em- 
barked in a trade which was in reality a 
great national curse; and, this being so 
he thought it desirable that something 
in the shape of the principle before the 
House should be adopted with a view to 
counteract so great an evil. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 51; Noes 
103: Majority 52. 


AYES. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Lawson, Sir W. 
Anderson, G. Leith, J. F. 
Anstruther, Sir R. Lush, Dr. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. M‘Arthur, A. 
Balfour, Sir G. M‘Arthur, W. 
Beaumont, W. B. M‘Laren, D. 


Bell, I. L. Middleton, Sir A. E. 
Benett-Stanford, V.F. Morley, S. 


Biggar, J. G. Mundella, A. J. 
Briggs, W. E. Mure, Colonel 
Bright, rt. hon. J. O’Byrne, W. R. 
Brogden, A. O’Clery, K. 
Burt, T. O’Conor Don, The 
Chadwick, D. Parnell, C. S. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. Richard, H. 
Courtney, L. H. Stevenson, J. C. 
Cowen, J. Sullivan, A. M. 
Crawford, J. 8. Temple, rt. hon. W. 
Cross, J. K. Cowper- 
Dalrymple, C. Trevelyan, G. O. 
Dickson, T. A. Ward, M. F. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. Whalley, G. H. 
Duff, M. E. G. Whitworth, B. 
Ferguson, R. Whitworth, W. 
Havelock, Sir H. 
Howard, E. 8. TELLERS. 
Johnstone, Sir H. Chamberlain, J. 
Kenealy, Dr. Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
NOES. 
Ashbury, J. L. Elliot, G. W. 
Assheton, R. Ewing, A. O. 
Balfour, A. J. Faweett, H. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Forester, C. T. W. 
Bass, A. Fraser, Sir W. A. 
Bates, E. Freshfield, C. K. 


Beach, rt. hn. SirM.H. Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Beach, W. W. B. Gardner, R. Richard- 


Blake, T. son- 

Bruce, hon. T. Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Bruen, H. Goldney, G. 
Brymer, W. E. Gooch, Sir D. 
Bulwer, J. R. Gordon, W. 
Campbell, C. Goulding, W. 
Cobbold, T. C. Greene, E. 
Collins, E Gregory, G. B. 
Corry, J. P. Grieve, J. J. 
Crichton, Viscount Hall, A. W. 


Cross, rt. hon. R. A. Hamilton, Lord G. 


Denison, W. B. Hamilton, hon. R. B. 
Denison, W. E. Hay, rt. hn. SirJ.C.D. 
Dickson, Major A.G. Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Dunbar, J. Hill, T. R. 
Edmonstone, Admiral Holker, Sir J. 

Sir W Hope, A. J. B. B. 


Egerton, hon. W. Hunt, rt. hon, G. W. 
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Tsaac, S. Sandon, Viscount 
Jenkins, D. J. Scott, M. D. 

Jervis, Colonel Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
Johnston, W. H. J. 


Kennard, Colonel Severne, J. E. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, Shaw, W. 

rt. hon. E. Sheridan, H. B. 
Knowles, T. Sherriff, A. C. 
Lawrence, Sir T. Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Lechmere, Sir E.A.H. Smith, F. C. 
Lloyd, 8. Smith, W. H. 
Lloyd, T. E. Stanley, hon. F. 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. Starkie, J. P. C. 
Lowther, hon. W. Steere, L. 
Macdonald, A. Stewart, M. J. 
Maitland, J. Swanston, A. 
Manners,rt.hn.Lord J. Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 
Marten, A. G. Thwaites, D. 
Mellor, T. W. Torr, J. 
=o rt. hon. Sir Walker, T. E. 

S. H. 


Waterhouse, 8. 
Onslow, D. Watney, J. 
Phipps, P. Wells, E. 
Polhill-Turner, Capt. | Whitwell, J. 
Power, Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Raikes, H. C. Yeaman, J. 
Ripley, H. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. TELLERS. 
Salt, T. Dyke, Sir W. H. 
Sanderson, T. K. Winn, R. 


CRIMINAL PUNISHMENTS (IRELAND) 
(APPLICATIONS FOR REMISSIONS). 


MOTION FOR A RETURN. 
Carrain NOLAN rose to move for 


“a Return of the number of Applications for 
total or partial Remissions of Criminal Punish- 
ment awarded in Ireland during the years 1874, 
1875, and 1876; stating in each case by whom 
the application was made, and whether it was 
wholly or partially acceded to, or whether it 
was refused.” 


The hon. and gallant Member said, to 
his surprise he found that his Motion 
was to be opposed, but he could not 
understand upon what grounds the Go- 
vernment were prepared to resist it. 
The Return in question was wholly un- 
connected with political offences, for 
there were none in Ireland during the 
period specified. When memorials were 
got up by the friends of prisoners, be- 
lieving in their innocence or the miti- 
gating circumstances of their case, it was 
usual to obtain signatures in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the matter was then re- 
ferred to the Chairman of the county. 
He had himself signed such memorials, 
and he should not be ashamed if they 
were all published in Zhe Times with his 
name attached. An impression pre- 
vailed in some parts of the country that 
punishments were remitted on the recom- 
mendation of influential persons gene- 
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rally connected with the Conservative 
Party. If that impression were wrong, 
nothing could dispel it more effectually 
than the production of the Return for 
which he had moved. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That there be laid before this House, a 
Return of the number of Applications for total 
or partial Remissions of Criminal Punishments 
awarded in Jreland during the years 1874, 1876, 
and 1876: stating in each case by whom the ap- 
plication was made, and whether it was wholly or 
partially acceded to, or whether it was re- 
fused.” —(Captain Nolan.) 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. WHALLEY asked in what man- 
ner the discretion of the Lord Lieutenant 
was exercised in dealing with applica- 
tions for the remission of punishment? 
It had been laid down by the Home 
Secretary that regard could not be paid 
to representations from the convict, lest 
the chance of supporting such applica- 
tions by new facts should tempt prisoners 
to withhold them on their trial, and so 
defeat justice. If that were not the 
general rule they must come to the con- 
clusion that the Home Secretary adopted 
it only in reference to certain cases. He 
supported the Motion for the Return. 

Mr. BIGGAR rose to address the 
House, when—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at Nine o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 14th March, 1877. 


MINUTES. |—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Navy Estimates anp Navy Excess Esti- 
MATE, 1875-6— Resolutions [March 12] reported. 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee— 
Resolutions [March 12] reported. 

Pusric Brrrs — Ordered — First Reading — 
Marine Mutiny * ; Exchequer Bills and Bonds 
(£700,000) *. 

Second Reading—Intoxicating Liquors (Scot- 
land) [13], negatived ; Cri Law Practice 
Amendment [78]; Registration of Borough 
Voters * [115]. . 
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Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Parliamentary and Municipal Registration 
59]. 

Solet Committee — Ecclesiastical Offices and 
Fees * [12], Mr. Russell Gurney disch., Mr. 
Gregory added. 

Committee—High Court of Justice (Costs) * 
[99]—z.P. 

Committee—Report—Settled Estates * [61]. 
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INTOXICATING LIQUORS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—[Bu1 13.] 
(Sir Robert Anstruther, Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Dalrymple, Mr. Maitland, Mr. Jenkins.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Robert Anstruther.) 


Mr. J. MAITLAND said, he was not 
aware until that morning that it would 
have fallen upon him to state the objects 
of the Bill on the second reading, and 
he must therefore ask the indulgence of 
the House. The present measure was 
drawn on lines similar to those of the 
Bills which the hon. Member for Fife- 
shire (Sir Robert Anstruther) had intro- 
duced in previous Sessions, and that fact 
rendered it less necessary that he should 
go minutely through all its clauses. 
He would deal with the matter in a 
general way, and point out what he 
thought were the two main objects of 
the Bill. It proposed, first, to make a 
change both in the publicans’ and gro- 
cers’ licences; and, in the second place, 
it proposed to make an alteration in the 
mode in which grocers sold excisable 
liquors, especially spirits, at the present 
time in Scotland. He must say that he 
looked upon the second part—the altera- 
tion which it was proposed to introduce 
into the mode of selling liquor in gro- 
cers’ shops—as the most valuable part 
of the Bill. There was a great differ- 
ence in the law of Scotland and that 
of England in regard to the mode in 
which grocers sold liquor. In England 
grocers were not allowed to sell liquor in 
anything less than a quart bottle, which 
must be corked and sealed; but in Scot- 
land, on the other hand, grocers were, 
unfortunately, permitted to sell any 
quantity, no matter how small, in an 
open vessel. The result of the traffic 
so conducted was most mischievous. The 
grocer’s shop became simply a public- 
house, and one into which people were 
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tempted who would shrink from entering 
an avowed public-house; and, more- 
over, the wives and children of the 
working classes, and even of those in a 
better position, who frequently went to 
those shops for other articles, were 
tempted to obtain liquor. From what 
he had heard from his own constituents, 
from others of the working classes, from 
clergymen, and others who took an in- 
terest in social reform, he was convinced 
there was no more fruitful source of 
drunkenness in the community than 
this, and that it was the great cause of 
what he believed to be an increasing evil 
—namely, drunkenness among women. 
He hoped that the Home Secretary 
would be induced to assimilate the law 
of Scotland on this matter to the law of 
England. He could not conceive what 
possible grounds there could be to refuse 
that which was the almost unanimous 
wish of the people of Scotland, and what 
the people of England actually enjoyed. 
Now, as to the matter of licences. The 
proposal of the hon. Baronet adopted 
the ideas which were popular in Scot- 
land ; he purposed to effect an alteration 
in the law in the way of restriction, and 
the way in which he would do it was 
this: He proposed, in the first place, 
that the licences should be reduced until 
there was not more than one to every 
500 of the population. In the second 
place, he proposed that when that limit 
had been reached it should then be in 
the power of the ratepayers living within 
500 yards of a proposed public-house to 
say whether such public-house should 
be established. For himself, he would 
candidly state that he would rather have 
seen the power placed in the hands of 
all the ratepayers of Scotland. But 
that was not the proposal of the hon. 
Baronet; and the hon. Baronet had un- 
doubtedly a right to propose what he 
pleased to the House, and he (Mr. Mait- 
land) supported the Bill on the prin- 
ciple that half a loaf was better than no 
bread. The people of Scotland were in 
favour of restriction, and believed that 
a diminution in the number of licences 
diminished the amount of drunkenness. 
In such towns as Perth, Linlithgow, and 
the Fourth Ward of Glasgow, and other 
places which had been canvassed, the 
great majority of the electors had de- 
clared themselves in favour of restric- 
tion; and some had gone so far as to 
sign a declaration, of the principle of 
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which he confessed himself too much of 
a politician altogether to approve, in 
these words— 


“Tn anticipation of the Parliamentary elec- 
tions, we, the undersigned electors, do hereby 
promise to vote only for those candidates who 
distinctly promise to vote for a permissive pro- 
hibitory Bill for Scotland.” 
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There were 369 electors on the roll of 
Linlithgow, and of that number 190, 
or considerably more than half, signed 
the declaration. In Glasgow in the 
Fourth Ward, out of 3,762 electors 
on the roll 2,045 signed the declara- 
tion. Now, when it was the fact 
that so large a proportion of the elec- 
tors in Scotland were in favour of 
such a measure as the Permissive Bill, 
it certainly went to show that there was 
a decided feeling in favour of restrictions 
such as were proposed in the measure 
before the House. So much then for 
the opinion of the people of Scotland; 
and he thought he might safely assert 
that the people of Scotland had a right 
to be heard upon this licensing question, 
and that their opinion should not be 
outweighed by the votes of English Mem- 
bers so far as regarded their own country. 
English Members ought not to come 
down to the House to decide a matter 
like this having reference to Scotland 
alone. The two countries stood in very 
different positions in this matter. Scotch 
drinking, speaking roughly, was a very 
different thing from English drinking. 
In Scotland the drinking that did mis- 
chief was dram-drinking. That was not 
so in England. In England people 
drank a great deal of liquor with their 
meals; but that was not the custom in 
Scotland. There people went to the 
public-house in the morning and after- 
noon and took drams, either alone or 
with their companions ; but they did not 
drink liquor as they did in England, as 
refreshment with their meals. Such a 
thing as drinking at dinner was quite 
unknown among the common class. 
He would therefore ask English Mem- 
bers to bear in mind that they had a 
very much worse form of drinking to 
deal with in Scotland. In England, as 
he had heard, many people objected 
to ‘“‘robbing a poor man of his beer,’ 
and he had a certain sort of sympathy 
with that sentiment ; but it was impos- 
sible to have any feeling of the kind 
with the dram-drinking that went on in 
Scotland. The only other point to which 
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he desired to advert was this—he should 
like to argue the question whether these 
restrictions would put an end to the pre- 
valence of excessive drinking or not. It 
was exceedingly difficult to obtain any- 
thing like satisfactory statistics on that 
matter. But there was one place to which 
so much reference had been made last 
night that he thought he might cite it as 
an instance of the extreme success with 
which the diminution of public-houses 
had been attended. He meant the case 
of Gothenburg, referred to by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain). Two or three years ago the 
Gothenburg system became well known 
in Scotland, and it was thought desirable 
by those who took an interest in the 
question that there should be some more 
accurate knowledge of what was being 
done and with what result. Accordingly 
some leading citizens of Edinburgh, who 
could be trusted to make candid inquiries 
and make an unprejudiced report, went 
over to Gothenburg; and the result 
they arrived at was this—that it was 
found that the benefit alleged to have 
taken place in consequence of the peculiar 
system adopted there was entirely due 
to the fact that the number of public- 
houses had been largely diminished. 
It was not, he believed, mentioned 
by the hon. Member for Birmingham 
yesterday, that shortly after the system 
was introduced into Gothenburg the 
number of public-houses was reduced 
from 40 to 238, and the cases of drunken- 
ness, which in 1865 were 2,070, were 
reduced to 1,424. That was a striking 
instance of the fact that a diminution in 
the amount of drunkenness could be 
brought about by a diminution of the 
licensed houses, and he hoped a similar 
result would be attained in Scotland 
by the passing of this Bill—which he 
now begged to leave to the consideration 
of the House. 

CotonEL MURE said, that year after 
year Parliament was called on to con- 
sider the drinking habits of the people, 
and year after year they became more 
and more impressed with the great evil 
which existed in the intemperance of the 

eople; and year after year they were 
battled in their attempts to bring about 
a diminution of that evil. But he could 
not help thinking that this year they 
had made a stride in advance. All, he 
thought, would agree with him that the 
speech of the hon. Member for Birming- 
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ham (Mr. Chamberlain) last night might 
be considered as a step in advance. It 
was a serious attempt to attack the evil 
of drunkenness from what might almost 
be called a new point of view; and he 
thought that when they saw Members of 
the House of the ability and of the earnest- 
ness of the hon. Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, and the hon. Member 
for Fifeshire (Sir Robert Anstruther), all 
agreeing to some extent, though dis- 
agreeing on some points—yet all turning 
their attention to one thing, the diminu- 
tion of drunkenness—he could not but 
think that those who felt strongly on 
this question might feel encouraged, 
and that the licensed victuallers had 
more reason for apprehension this year 
than they had ever had before. A great 
deal had been said, and repeated ad 
nauseam, to the effect that they could 
not make people sober by Act of Parlia- 
ment. That, indeed, was a phrase that 
had become quite household words in this 
argument. He (Colonel Mure) could not 
think that the phrase should be accepted 
as an axiom oras a decided truth. It had 
been used over and over again, when- 
ever an amelioration of the people had 
been attempted which was thought to 
invade vested interests. Looking to what 
took place with regard to the Factory 
Acts. When they were proposed the 
same argument was used—they were told 
that they were invading vested interests, 
they were told that they were attempting 
to protect women and children, and men 
also, and it was said that before there 
could bea proper state of things brought 
about people must become humane, 
which they could only be of their own 
accord. They were told, in short, that 
they could not make people humane by 
Act of Parliament. He quite agreed that 
they could not make people humane by 
Act of Parliament—he quite agreed 
that no legislation of this or any other 
country could alter men’s feelings of 
humanity ; but they could put it out of 
the power of those whose self-interest 
made them inhumane to continue to act 
with inhumanity towards those over 
whom they had power. It was the 
same with this question of drunkenness. 
Though it was true they could not make 
people sober by Act of Parliament, they 
could diminish the facilities for inso- 
briety, and in that way they could pre- 
vent people from getting drunk by Act of 
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Parliament. They, who felt strongly on 
this question, did not desire to attack the 
publicans—they quite recognized their 
vested interests, but they recognized that 
the way in which they must attack 
drunkenness and its attendant evils was 
only and solely through the diminution of 
the number of publicans’ licences and the 
regulation of the tradeof publicans. Now, 
with regard to the measure of the hon. 
Member for Fifeshire (Sir Robert Anstru- 
ther), there were two principal points in 
it. One was the retail of liquor by the 
grocers, and the other the diminution of 
the number of public-houses in propor- 
tion to the number of the population. 
He did not wish to say much about the 
sale of liquor by the grocers; but he 
would like to say one word as to the 
diminution of the public-houses. Many 
statistics had been brought before the 
House showing that there was not much 
relation between the number of public- 
houses and the population ; and instances 
had even occurred where the number of 
public-houses had been diminished, but 
the amount of drunkenness had not 
diminished. He thought, however, other 
factors came into play in that question. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) in his speech last night 
showed that although on one night in 
Birmingham there were only 29 people 
taken up for drunkenness, it was ascer- 
tained that a very large number of people 
—700 men and 500 women—had entered 
30 public-houses in the course of a few 
hours, and that a large proportion of 
them were drunk, although they did not 
come within the cognizance of the police. 
One of the evils caused by the un- 
due number of public-houses was the 
excessive amount of retail dealing it 
brought about. Where the numbers 
were few a retail trade was bene- 
ficial, as producing useful competi- 
tion; but when the numbers became 
excessive it brought about another. de- 
scription of traders, who were compelled 
by competition to decrease the price 
of the articles they sold, and com- 
pensate themselves by deteriorating 
the quality. Moreover, the more retail 
the trade the less the qualifications re- 
quisite for it. If this were so in all the 
retail trades, it was especially so in the 
publicans’ trade. A much larger num- 
ber of people embarked in the trade 
than there were legitimate means of 
making a profit for, and they werereduced 
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at last to the necessity of cheating the 
public by selling liquor of an inferior 
quality. But this was not the worst— 
the publicans were able not only to sell 
a deteriorated article, but to adulterate 
the article in which they dealt in such 
a manner as to create an excessive desire 
for it. Therefore, they had more power 
than other retail dealers to force an 
enormous sale. That was the evil of an 
excessive retail trade in‘liquors. Now, 
with regard to the proportion of public- 
houses to the population, that was a 
more important matter. Statistics had 
been quoted, but they were almost worth- 
less. He would put the case this way— 
Suppose it should suddenly happen that 
no man, woman, or child resident in 
Glasgow drank more than was good for 
him—why the publicans would be ruined. 
Did not this show that there was an 
enormous excess of public-houses and 
licensed grocers in Glasgow? The 
ratio of the facility to obtain liquor 
which was needful to the population, 
and the drinking which merely resulted 
in drunkenness, was exactly defined. 
The number of publicans who would be 
ruined would show exactly the number 
of unnecessary houses there were; and, 
per contra, he imagined that if they were 
to succeed in reducing the number of 
houses, the result would be that they 
would not pander to a desire for liquor 
in its injurious form, but would come to 
such a mean as would supply the rational 
wants of the people. Another point he 
had to urge was that with the enormous 
number of public-houses that existed, 
particularly in the small towns, it was 
impossible to supply police supervision. 
In Scotland, particularly in the villages, 
they had an admirable police force ; but 
it was impossible that they could pro- 
perly supervise the public-houses whilst 
there were so many of those places. In 
his own neighbourhood was a village of 
some 8,000 or 9,000 inhabitants. There 
were 50 public-houses — places for 
the retail of liquor — there, but the 
police force only numbered two or three 
men—that number being considered pro- 
portionate to the requirements of the 
neighbourhood. The result was that 
the publicans, licensed victuallers, and 
grocers were almost practically with- 
drawn from the supervision of the police ; 
and though that body was effective in 
checking ordinary outrage and crime, it 
was almost impotent to check the large 
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amount of drinking and drunkenness 
and continual breaking of the law of the 
publicans and the public. But there 
was one point which was the most 
melancholy of all in this matter. There 
was no Member of that House, whether 
he took a special interést in the question 
or not, who did not deeply deplore the 
intemperate habits of the people of this 
country. We were a byword amongst 
nations on account of this. There was 
no country in the world so prosperous as 
ours; there was no country with such 
extended power as we had; there was 
no country which had done so much for 
civilization as we had. But there was 
also another thing that wasiquite as true— 
that there was no country so much cursed 
by drunkenness and its attendant evils 
as this country, or that suffered so much 
from its attendant evil — pauperism. 
People would be astonished, were they 
to look back at the records of the last 
few months, to see how frequently the 
Judges on their circuits had pointed out 
that almost all the crime—the murders 
and open violence, the sin, the misery, 
the neglect and suffering within the 
family circle—was caused by the drink- 
ing habits of the people. Then, he 
asked, why was it we did not earnestly 
tackle the question? He put no blame 
on hon. and right hon. Gentlemen who 
sat on the other side of the House, nor 
on any one on his own—he said they 
were at this moment overshadowed by, 
as the hon. Member for Birmingham 
called it last night, an insolent power— 
the power of the licensed victuallers. 
Another great difficulty in their way was 
the fact that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer derived a large proportion 
of his revenue from the drinking habits 
of the country. He supposed it was 
within the experience of every Mem- 
ber of the House who had gone through 
a contested election to have been ‘‘ bat- 
tered ”—to borrow a word from the 
Secretary of State for War—with depu- 
tations. First, perhaps, there would 
come the advocates of temperance ; then 
would come men of the other side, who, 
whilst claiming also to be the friends of 
temperance, would warn the candidate 
that if he took any of those steps which, 
as some believed, would tend to the pre- 
vention of drunkenness, they would vote 
against him, and otherwise do their best 
to prevent his return. He remembered 
the experience of a friend of his who, 
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one evening during a contested election, 
worn and weary and “battered” with 
deputations, was waited upon by a party 
of gentlemen, about whom he was not 
sure whether they were publicans or the 
friends of sobriety. The spokesman 
entered into a very earnest expression of 
opinion in favour of temperance; and 
his friend, concluding that they were of 
the latter class, cut short the discussion 
by intimating that he was delighted to 
find that they were in favour of sobriety, 
and that he meant to do his best to 
favour their views. But to his surprise 
he was immediately warned that if he 
pledged himself to the support of any 
measures attacking the vested interests 
of the publicans they would vote against 
him. That was an exemplification of 
what frequently occurred at contested 
elections. There was, in fact, no one 
that dared invade the vested interests of 
the publicans—not that we were not 
ready to acknowledge the gigantic evils 
of drunkenness, but because of their 
unfortunate power and influence in the 
country — the growing power and in- 
fluence which warped the best aspira- 
tions of the people, and exercised a 
most lamentable effect upon both, the 
House and the country. Until the 
people were better educated they would 
not be able to pass a measure such 
as that now before the House. But 
the remedy would come some day, though 
not in the way expected by some. It 
would not come in the simple way of men 
being taught reading, and writing, and 
arithmetic, and geography ; but it would 
come, when they came to be politically 
better educated, that the people would 
rise in indignation, and say to Parlia- 
ment—‘‘ We trust to you, for you alone 
have the power to attack this great evil 
which has arisen in the land, and to 
provide us some protection against this 
unfortunate national vice of drunken- 
ness.” ; 

Sr GRAHAM MONTGOMERY 
wished to say, in reference to the plan 
now before the House, that he thought 
the time had not yet arrived when they 
ought to be called upon to express an 
opinion on the question of reducing the 
number of public-houses. Only last 
year an Act was passed for Scotland in 
reference to the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the main object of which was 
this same one of reducing the number 
of public-houses. So, until the result 
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of that measure had been ascertained, 
they were not, in his opinion, called 
upon to say ‘‘yea” or ‘‘nay” to the 
question involved in the present Bill. 
Then, again, there was another principle 
involved to which the House was scarcely 
prepared, he thought, to give assent— 
he meant the introduction of the rate- 
payer element. With reference to the 
grocers licences, he did not think they 
had sufficient information to enable them 
to deal with that subject. Before mak- 
ing up his mind he would like to know 
if it were really true, as was alleged, 
that grocers were in the habit of selling 
drink to women and children, and of 
allowing drinking in back rooms in 
an illegal manner. He was quite sure 
it was not the case with respectable 
grocers in Scotland — and that being 
so, he wanted to know why a law 
should be passed to the injury of the re- 
— members of the trade simply 

ecause there were some carrying on 
their business in an illegal manner. 
Before any legislation was attempted on 
this point there ought to be a full in- 
quiry. As to the proposal that grocers 
should not be allowed to sell spirits ex- 
cept in a quart bottle closed and sealed, 
he considered that such a regulation 
would be a serious interference with the 
respectable members of the trade, and 
he did not see that they had any right 
to take away the privileges which they 
at present possessed until an abuse of 
those privileges had been proved against 
them. He knew that the question before 
the House had been investigated in times 
past, but he was not satisfied that the 
inquiry had been complete and sufficient. 

Mr. BAXTER: I think that the fact 
that both yesterday and to-day this 
House has been engaged in discussing 
the liquor question in itself sufficiently 
proves that there exists avery widespread 
feeling that the laws relating to the sale 
of intoxicating drink are not in a 
satisfactory condition, either in England 
or Scotland, and that they require 
amendment and amelioration. I am 
sure, too, that no one will grudge the 
time which has been spent in discussing 
this question—one socially the most im- 
portant of the present day. I think that 
the more the whole matter is examined, 
the more will every candid mind be 
ready to admit that the difficulties appear 
greater and greater as we proceed with 
our investigation. Now, I agree with 
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my hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Renfrewshire (Colonel Mure) on a few 
points. I agree with him that there is 
no more discreditable phase in the social 
life of this country than the great influ- 
ence possessed by the publicans, and 
exercised especially at election times— 
and I, for one, should be inclined to join 
in any movement which would do any- 
thing to bring about the destruction of 
that influence. The hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) seems 
to think that Scotland has got some 
particular mode of its own for dealing 
with the question of excessive drinking, 
for he proposed to exempt that country 
from the operation of his measure. But 
that is not so; there is a widespread dif- 
ference of opinion in Scotland as to the 
remedies best to be employed; but I may 
say that the Gothenburg system has 
more supporters there in proportion to 
the population than it has in England, 
because it is believed that if the scheme 
were adopted it would lead to a reduction 
in the number of public-houses, and that 
it would, to a great extent, prevent the 
exercise of publican influence at elections. 
I agree again with the hon. and gallant 
Member for Renfrewshire that although 
it is impossible to make people sober by 
Act of Parliament, it is yet quite within 
the province of Parliament to make 
enactments which shall tend to improve 
the habits of the people. But that, of 
course, must be done with great care. 
We must be guided in all things by the 
past experience and the present circum- 
stances of the country. Now, it is very 
long ago since I first began carefully 
to study this question, and, singularly 
enough, I began to study it in the 
State of Maine. I have travelled in 
that State when it was under the pro- 
hibitory law, and I have also seen the 
Prohibitory Liquor Law at work in other 
States of the Union—and I must can- 
didly say, from what I saw, I cannot 
recommend its adoption in England. 
The effect in that country of attempting 
to do what is simply impossible—namely, 
the total prevention of the sale of liquor 
—is very visible and very lamentable. 
The Americans, on the other hand, have 
tried free-trade in liquors, but have 
found the results even worse than those 
of the Maine Law; and thus we are driven 
to the conclusion that the medium course 
is the wise one, and that a great deal of 
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licensing restriction. There are people 
who say—and the doctrine is becoming 
more and more talked about—that the 
number of public-houses has nothing to 
do with the amount of drunkenness. I 
cannot say I agree with that conclusion ; 
and, moreover, the weight of testimony 
is against it. All my sympathies are 
with the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Fifeshire, and I wish I could entirely 
support it; but a careful consideration 
of its details leads me to doubt the wis- 
dom of his procedure at the present time. 
Last year we passed an Act constituting 
an entirely new licensing authority all 
over Scotland, and it was passed, not 
by narrow majorities, but with the con- 
sent of both parties in this House, and 
which was agreed to by persons holding 
all sorts of opinions as to the remedies 
that should be employed. For the very 
reason that the present Act was passed 
with such general assent, we may look 
forward to its producing beneficial re- 
sults. I think that a great deal yet re- 
mains to be done; but I agree with my 
hon. Friend the Member for Fifeshire 
that before we attempt anything else we 
should wait to see how the present law 
operates. But my objection does not 
end here; I am afraid that the proposed 
law would have a tendency to create 
vested interests, and I have a perfect 
horror of vested interests in this matter 
of the liquor trade, because they have 
already been the obstacles in the way 
of all measures tending to the good 
of the country. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Renfrewshire, in his in- 
teresting speech, did not really touch 
the principles of this Bill; and the 
hon. Member for Kirkcudbright (Mr. 
Maitland), in seconding the Motion 
for the second reading, actually said he 
did not agree with some of the provisions 
of the measure. It was said that under 
the Bill public-houses would be greatly 
reduced, and would be placed under 
proper restrictions. Now, I must confess 
that I do not like this system of referring 
everything to the votes of a majority. I 
do not think that we ought to take the 
vote of the inhabitants of a district as to 
the establishment of a particular public- 
house. I believe that such a system 
would give rise to canvassing and to 
much quarrelling, and to the improper 
exercise of influence on both sides; and 
this, as it appears to me, would be most 
dangerous to the local good government 
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of the country. It is also proposed that 
grocers should not be permitted to sell 
liquor in smaller quantities than a quart 
bottle ; and I have no doubt that a great 
deal may be said in favour of a change 
in this respect. In my younger days, 
when, probably, I was as enthusiastic 
as the hon. Member for Fifeshire now 
is, [drew up a Bill with this very ob- 
ject, but, being a little cautious, I took 
care to read all the evidence that could 
be found on the subject before even lay- 
ing it upon the Table of the House. 
Now, I cannot quite agree with the hon. 
Member for Kirkcudbright that there is 
an absolute concurrence of opinion as to 
the evil done by the sale of liquor in 
grocers’ shops. On the contrary, the 
more I have looked into this part of the 
subject the more evidence I found to 
strengthen the opposite conclusion. No 
doubt there are evils—very great evils— 
in the present system; but we have 
reason to believe that those evils are 
diminishing, and that the temptations 
offered by grocers’ shops are not so 
strong as they are described to be. But 
on this I agree—that we want informa- 
tion before we commit ourselves to any 
legislation on this matter. There is one 
great danger which we must keep in 
view: if you alter the law you may 
attract to the public-houses, where liquor 
is sold on the premises, those women 
and servants and young people who now 
get their liquor from grocers’ shops. I 
hope my hon. Friend the Member for 
Fifeshire will not press his Bill in its 
present form—not that I have any sym- 
pathy with those who are opposed to any 
legislation at all; on the contrary—and 
I wish the Home Secretary would make 
a note of this—I believe that the time 
has come in Scotland for another step in 
advance in this question. Public opinion 
has been maturing very rapidly on this 
subject of late. The present Act in 
force there has proved so beneficial in its 
operation that no Scotch Member has 
ventured to propose any amendment or 
alteration in a retrograde sense; and, 
moreover, the working classes are now 
prepared to accept some further restric- 
tions as to hours. The old hours of 
labour have been abridged, and in many 
cases the labour itself is not so excessive 
as it used to be, and the working classes 
have derived great advantages, physical 
and moral, from the operation of the 
present law, There was at one time no 
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greater curse in Scotland than the morn- 
ing dram of whisky; but that has been 
in a great measure abolished by the re- 
gulation which does not permit public- 
houses to open before 8 a.m. I would 
suggest whether it is not worth con- 
sideration that some investigation should 
be made for the purpose of testing the 
opinion of the people of Scotland as to 
taking another step in advance in the 
way of restricting the hours of sale. The 
Government, I think, after seeing how 
the new Licensing Authority works, 
would do well to consider whether by 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
or a Royal Commission they should not 
test the opinion of the people of Scotland 
in favour of still further restrictions. I 
am not, as I have said, strongly opposed 
to the Bill, and if an investigation be 
entered upon, it should be under the 
authority of the Secretary of State. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
I do not propose to contest the principle 
laid down by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Renfrewshire (Colonel Mure), 
and repeated by the right hon. Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), that we are 
bound to endeavour, as far as we can, 
to restrict by Act of Parliament so great 
an injury to the country as the drunken- 
ness that is acknowledged to prevail. 
But, Sir, I will point out to the hon. 
and gallant Member that what he has 
quoted with regard to the Factory Acts, 
and our having taken steps already to 
limit the action of people under those 
Acts for the benefit of the women and 
children in the country, is exactly the 
system with which we have proceeded in 
treating the licensing question. Taking 
the licensing trade out of all other 
trades, because we feel that it is capable 
of being injurious to the people, we have 
said that therefore it requires regula- 
tions and restrictions of a very severe 
kind; and the character of the whole 
legislation dealing with this question 
in the past has been to strengthen 
those restrictions, in order, if pos- 
sible, from them to produce the re- 
sults we all desire to bring about. I 
do not wish to rely upon the evidence of 
statistics as to the relation between the 
increase in the number of public-houses 
and the increase of drunkenness, for so 
much must be eliminated from the con- 
sideration of the question, and so much 
depends upon the character of a district, 
upon the nature of the employment and 
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other. But with regard to this Bill 
of the hon. Member for Fifeshire (Sir 
Robert Anstruther), he will remem- 
ber, as I do, that in the measure he 
introduced to the House last year there 
were some points to which, from my 
own previous convictions on the sub- 
ject, I gave a hearty concurrence. 
Ever since, for instance, I took an in- 
terest in the subject I have said that I be- 
lieved that the permissive sale of spirits 
by grocers throughout the country was 
one which affected prejudicially our 
licensing system, and I said that, on the 
ground which I have always maintained, 
that the number of people who formerly 
went to public-houses to procure this 
sort of intoxicating liquor has been mar- 
vellously increased through the facilities 
that were offered to them when they 
went out to make their purchases. I 
never can believe but that when people 
go out for the legitimate purpose of 
buying tea, coffee, or other groceries, 
and have spirits put before them, and if 
they are, as we are so often told, offered 
these spirits and have them pressed upon 
them by the shopkeepers, it must tend 
very much to increase drinking in pri- 
vate houses. And if we turn to the 
question of Scotland I think the argu- 
ment is even stronger, because there the 
law allows the grocer to sell by glasses 
instead of in closed bottles. It is quite 
true that the law provides that the 
liquor so sold shall not be consumed on 
the premises ; but will any hon. Mem- 
ber tell me that that is a law which is 
absolutely carried out, or that the facili- 
ties for pressing a glass upon the cus- 
tomer and consuming it in secret in the 
shop is not by far more frequent than 
the drinking carried on in other places ? 
I believe myself—and I am only speak- 
ing my own individual feeling on this 
question—that the system of spirit 
selling by grocers has been prejudicial to 
the domestic history of that country. I 
believe a part of the grocers’ licensing 
system introduced in thiscountry—thatis, 
the sale of light wine and beer inclosed 
in vessels—may not be so prejudicial ; 
and perhaps even the spirits sold in 
bottles, as proposed in this Bill, might 
not be so prejudicial; but that is not 
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what I, speaking for myself alone, should 
like to see carried out. But having said 
thus much on my own account with 
regard to a subject in which I have 
taken the greatest interest, and on which 
I really believe the question of repres- 
sion of drunkenness very much hinges, 
I will only say further that, as long as 
the law remains as it is, no restrictions 
will enable you to diminish, as you 
would like, the number of licensed 
houses in the country, for, in fact, 
grocers’ shops would practically take 
the place of public-houses. As soon as 
you reduce the number of public-houses 
the grocers will spring up and take their 

laces, and they can obtain their 
Raines on easier terms than the publi- 
can can. They have to fulfil certain 
conditions as to character and the rate- 
able value of their houses, and on those 
conditions being fulfilled the grant of a 
licence is unconditional and absolute. 
Consequently the grocer, as long as he 
remains a seller of spirits, will take the 
place of a public-house wherever you 
reduce the number in a district. But 
agreeing with the hon. Baronet as I do 
in his efforts at least to diminish the 
sale of spirits by a class of traders who 
I do not think ought to be entrusted 
with the sale of this particular article, 
there are clauses and parts of his Bill 
to which, as he is quite aware, I have 
before objected, and to which I must 
allude. The clause, which would enforce 
in all districts a limit of houses to the 
population has always, as he is aware, 
met with opposition from me. I oppose 
that clause because I believe it would 
be perfectly unworkable. I believe by 
it you never can test in any way the 
proper amount of accommodation re- 
quired in a district ; and I will mention 
to the House one or two cases which I 
think bear that out. The case of 
Brighton in this country is one in 
which, if you limited the number of 
houses to the absolute population be- 
longing to the town itself, the accom- 
modation would be utterly inadequate 
to the amount required for the enor- 
mous mass of people who flow into that 
town during certain seasons of the year. 
The same may be said of almost every 
watering placeinthiscountry. But taking 
the other side, and looking at the number 
of places which would be absolutely 
prevented having any house at all 
if the proposed limit of houses to 
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population was agreed to: take the case 
of Pitlochrie, in Scotland, where the 
population amounts to only about 200 
people, and yet during two or three 
months in the summer that population 
is swollen to about 2,000. Or take the 
case of Bolton Abbey in Engiand. At 
some periods of the year there are hardly 
any residents there at all—certainly not 
more than 200—and yet at certain times 
the influx of people there is so great 
that it would be impossible to limit the 
number of houses to population in the 
way the hon. Baronet has proposed. 
But I have, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Montrose has also 
stated—I have the strongest possible ob- 
jection to another clause in the Bill, and 
that is the clause which will make it 
necessary that the consent of a majority 
of the people within a given distance 
should be obtained before a house could 
obtain a licence. Sir, I believe that 
clause to be fraught with every possible 
inconvenience. In the first place, who 
is to decide by whom the 500 yards are 
to be fixed? How would you arrive at 
the conclusion that a man who lived just 
outside that distance had not a far 
greater interest for or against a public- 
house being opened than anyone living 
within the 500 yards? But the particu- 
lar ground on which I object to it is 
that it would lead to every sort of cor- 
ruption. The parties pro and con. the 
application for a publichouse would be 
working these inhabitants, bribing them, 
and doing everything to foment discord 
amongst them before the case came to 
be heard by the magistrates. These 
people have at the present moment 
power to take the necessary steps to 
oppose the granting of licences. Our 
existing law says that any inhabitant is 
to be heard before the justices, and me- 
morials presented to the justices will be 
considered on their merits; so that the 
inhabitants have the opportunity of 
stating their case, and, if they can prove 
it, of getting a licence refused. Now, 
it has been said that the Act which was 
passed last year is a reason for staying 
legislation on the present occasion ; and 
to a certain extent I agree with that. I 
must, however, point out that that Act 
does not go so far as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Montrose 
imagines; because what that Act really 
set up was, as he says, a new licensing 
authority; and it made that licensing 
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authority subject to the approval of a 
Licensing Committee, similar to the 
English system under the Act of 1874. 
But the weak part is, as I have pointed 
out, with regard to the grocers’ licences 
proposed to be dealt with. Those 
grocers’ licences are practically outside 
the Bill of last year. They are, from 
the conditions on which they must be 
granted, in England as well as in Scot- 
land, practically outside the jurisdiction 
of the magistrates for any beneficial 
purpose of restriction ; and, therefore, I 
do not believe that the measure of last 
year really affects this question as much 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Montrose seems to suppose. At 
the same time, I admit there is much 
force in what has fallen from him with 
regard to the necessity for more time. 
Last year I pointed out to the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Robert Anstruther) that he 
had made this proposal without placing 
before the House any facts with regard 
to the allegations about drinking in 
grocers’ houses. I myself, having strong 
feelings on this question, have endea- 
voured to collect evidence upon it; but 
numerous as the statements of the evils 
are, I have never been able to get any 
practical cases brought before me. I 
am aware of the difficulty of getting 
such practical cases, and, if anything, 
those difficulties strengthen the argu- 
ment which has been used, that some 
further inquiry by proper authority 
should take place in order to test those 
allegations. Individually, my feelings 
are strongly in favour of portions of 
the Bill of the hon. Baronet; but it 
contains so many clauses to which I 
should certainly give my strongest op- 
position that it would limit the Bill al- 
most to Clause 5, which relates to gro- 
cers’ licences, and under those circum- 
stances I think the hon. Baronet would 
exercise a wise discretion in not forcing 
it upon the House without a little more 
information than we at present possess 
with regard to what I believe to be the 
strongest part of his Bill. 

Mr. M‘LAREN: My hon. Friend 
the Member for Peebles (Sir Graham 
Montgomery) began by urging the ne- 
cessity of additional information, and 
that has been conditionally assented to 
by the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. Now, I never object 
to inquiry on any subject, and I should be 
delighted to get more information than 
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we now possess ; but I believe there is a 
great deal of information within our 
reach if we only take the trouble to look 
at it. There is a most interesting and 
instructive little book that came out 
within the last fortnight, called the 
Report of the Inland Revenue Commis- 
stoners, and I would urge hon. Members 
who want information on this subject to 
take up that book, and spend half-an- 
hour in skimming the pages that refer 
to the consumption of spirits—and let 
me tell them, as an inducement to do so, 
that they will not find it all dry reading. 
The Commissioners have been unusually 
particular in analyzing the consumption 
of spirits, not merely in the United 
Kingdom, but in the several portions of 
the Kingdom, and comparing them. I 
think the great cause of lamentation is 
that the quantity consumed, both of beer 
and spirits, has gone on annually in- 
creasing—not merely in proportion to 
the population, but far beyond it. Sir, 
this little book gives the consumption of 
beer per inhabitant of the United King- 
dom 10 years ago, as compared with the 
present time. Ten years ago it was 29 
gallons per individual, and it is now 35 
gallons. I do not speak alone of male 
adult persons—I include every child at 
the breast, as well as the most aged toper 
inthe Kingdom. Every man, woman, and 
child is included. The consumption of 
spirits 10 years ago was less than one 
gallon per head—the actual quantity 
was ‘963 of a gallon. Now the quantity 
consumed is nearly 1 and a-third of a 
gallon per head (1°289). Thatis a very 
great increase of consumption, and some- 
thing ought to be done to try to check it. 
If you look at the analysis, you will find 
that in England the quantity consumed 
is 14 gallon per head; in Scotland, 2 
and rather more than a-third per head; 
while Ireland consumes 1 and rather 
more than a-third per head. You will 
see that my countrymen evidently come 
in for a great deal of blame for the 
consumption of ardent spirits. But if 
you look at the column of beer, you will 
find the tables turned, and proof indu- 
bitable that the consumption of alcohol 
—including that in the beer—is much 
greater in England than in either Scot- 
land or Ireland. Ten years ago the 
consumption was 37 gallons per head in 
England, and it is now upwards of 43 
gallons. Now, Scotland consumes in the 
shape of beer only 12 gallons a-head, and 
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Ireland 14 gallons per head. And the 
consumption of beer in Scotland has de- 
creased from 13 gallons to 12 gallons; 
but in Ireland it has nearly doubled, 
having 10 years ago been only 7? gal- 
lons. With regard to the subject of illicit 
distillation, of course the more of it that 
goes on the more do the parties carrying 
it on drink, though they seem to drink 
less. The only difference is, that a large 
quantity of the whisky drunk has not 
paid duty. I find that the detections in 
England, as stated by the Commissioners, 
were only 8, in Scotland 1, and in Ireland 
796. I think you may take one case of 
detection to represent ten cases of illicit 
distillation ; and though Ireland seems 
to consume a great deal less whisky than 
Scotland, yet it by no means follows that 
Ireland does not drink much whisky with- 
out paying duty forit. Now, a great deal 
has been said about the grocers’ licences, 
and it has been assumed that all grocers 
are against the restrictions proposed in 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Fife- 
shire ; but such is by no means the case. 
Two years ago I presented a Petition 
agreed to at a meeting of the most re- 
spectable grocers of Edinburgh, signed, 
I think, by some 80 or 90 petitioners, 
who prayed that the separation of the 
two trades might be entire and complete. 
I have just one word to say further, and 
that is about the cost of licences. I am 
sorry the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is not pre- 
sent—but perhaps some little bird may 
give a hint to him which will be worthy 
of his consideration. Sir, when the 
Forbes-Mackenzie Act was passed, Mr. 
Wilson, the then Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, introduced a new schedule, and 
said that it was intended to make it 
apply to England and Ireland in the 
succeeding Session. But to this day 
nothing has been done in this direction, 
and I will show you the injustice that 
now exists. A licensed house of £10 
rated in England and Ireland pays 
£2 4s. 1d.; in Scotland it pays £4 4s. 
A house from £20 to £25 in England 
and Ireland pays £6 12s. 3d.; in Scot- 
land, £9 9s. A house at from £30 to 
£40 pays here and in Ireland £8 16s. 4d., 
in Scotland £10 10s., and while rating 
is the rule in the sister Kingdoms, the 
real rent is taken in Scotland—thus 
increasing the injustice. Scotland has 
been made the subject of an experi- 
ment, which has answered tolerably 
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well—that is to say, there has been no 
grumbling about it—but I expect that 
is because it is not known how the 
publicans in England and Ireland are 
favoured. The hint that I would give 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
that equal justice should be done in all 
parts of Her Majesty’sdominions. There 
should be no fiscal law saying that 
the Scotchman shall pay so much and 
the Englishman and the Irishmen so 
much. They ought to pay the same, 
and I would point out by this equaliza- 
tion an increased revenue of £1,750,000 
might accrue to the revenue of the coun- 
try. But I will gofurther. A house that 
would be worth £2,000 without a licence 
would be worth £3,000 with a licence, 
and in many parts of the Kingdom the 
value would be doubled. The State, in 
effect, through the Licensing Authorities, 
gives a bounty of £1,000 or more to the 
owner when they give his house a licence, 
and I think the State is entitled to take 
something in return for that present— 
they should not merely levy a licence duty 
on the seller of beer and spirits, but 
they might demand a still larger pay- 
ment from the owner, the value of whose 
property they have enhanced 50 per 
cent. I was much surprised to hear 
an hon. Member say he did not believe 
that grocers’ licences materially con- 
duced to the increase of drunkenness. 
If the hon. Member had inquired into 
the operation of the system in the poorer 
neighbourhoods, he would have found 
that every additional licence granted 
becomes a mission station for promoting 
evil of every kind. Everyone who starts 
in this line tries to create a business for 
his shop, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that the licensing of grocers 
greatly tends to increase drunkenness. 
For the reasons I have stated, Sir, I 
approve of the Bill of the hon. Baronet, 
but I shall be quite prepared to see 
some of the Amendments which have 
been suggested adopted in Committee, 
and some of the clauses left out. I hope, 
however, that the clause which relates 
to grocers’ licences will not be objected 
to by Her Majesty’s Government, as 
being, in my humble opinion, of inesti- 
mable value. 

Sm WILLIAM CUNINGHAME 
said, he would not detain the House at 
any length, but he wished particu- 
larly to call attention to the fact that 
while the hon. Member for Peebles 
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= Graham Montgomery) thought it 
esirable that further information should 
be obtained before the House em- 
barked in legislation with respect to 

cers’ licences, the interesting statis- 
tics which had been quoted by the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) 
did not bear at all on that question, 
but merely showed to what extent the 
consumption of spirituous liquors had 
increased in late years. While, like the 
hon. Member for Peebles and the right 
hon. Member for Montrose, he objected 
to that part of the Bill which dealt with 
grocers’ licences, he approved of the 
measure as a whole, and would vote in its 
favour. The clause bearing upon grocers’ 
licences he considered to be merely one 
of detail, which could be amended in 
Committee. He approved of the Bill, 
because he considered it an assertion 
of the principle that the number of 
public-houses through the country ought 
to be decreased, and it appeared to him 
that the only plan for carrying out 
that object was the one recommended 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Fifeshire. He thought it would be an 
immense advantage to have the number 
of public-houses diminished, and that not 
only would it tend to reduce drunken- 
ness but it would be for the advantage 
of publicans themselves ; because if some 
of the houses were closed, the trade 
of the remaining houses would be in- 
creased; and thus the better class of 
publicans would be able to improve 
their houses, and would not be so 
likely to fall into the temptation of pro- 
viding bad liquor and allowing irregu- 
larities. That appeared to him to be a 
strong argument in favour of the Bill. 
He would not dwell much on the tem- 
perance part of the question, because he 
very much doubted whether the decrease 
of drunkenness brought about by dimi- 
nishing the number of the public-houses 
would be as great as the author of the 
Bill imagined; but he thought the ad- 
vantage derived from reducing the num- 
ber of public-houses would be so great 
that he should support the Bill merely 
on that account, and he thought that 
when some amendment had been made 
in the scale as to the proportion of 
public-houses to the population, the 
measure would be a very good one. It 
was obvious that the scalemust bealtered, 
because one scale would clearly not be 
suitable for the whole country. In rural 
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districts, for instance, the scale proposed 
by the hon. Baronet would create a mo- 
nopoly which certainly would not be to 
the advantage of the consumer. With 
regard to grocers’ licences, the same 
advantage was not likely to result as in 
the case of public-houses. If they di- 
minished the number of grocers’ licences, 
it by no means followed that the quantity 
of liquor sold by the grocers would be 
decreased. People did not send to the 
grocers for liquor by accident. In many 
cases reducing the number of those 
licences, so far from being an advan- 
tage, would be a great disadvantage, as 
women and children sent out at night to 
get spirits might have to go considerable 
distances in order to obtain it. A great 
deal might be said in favour of taking 
away grocers’ licences altogether. He 
thought the granting of them originally 
was a mistake; but it had been done, 
and it was questionable whether it could 
be undone ; because, although it might 
be denied by some that there were vested 
interests in the matter, he did not believe 
that the House generally would take 
that view. He should be glad to see 
the hon. Baronet drop the grocers. out of 
the Bill altogether, for it did not seem 
to him that the two trades were at all 
on the same lines. He certainly agreed 
with the hon. Member for Peebles that 
Parliament ought not to legislate until 
abuses were really proved to exist. 
When the Bill was in Committee he 
should propose an Amendment with 
regard to grocers’ licences. On the 
grounds he had stated he should vote 
for the second reading of the Bill, 
believing that if it was amended in Com- 
mittee in the direction he had indicated 
it would be a useful measure. 

Viscount MACDUFF said, that if 
his hon. Friend the Member for Fife- 
shire (Sir Robert Anstruther), who had 
introduced this Bill, intended to go to a 
division, he regretted that he should not 
be able to give him his vote ; for although 
he would yield to no man in his desire 
to further the cause of temperance, he 
could not see that that object would be 
obtained by this Bill. The limitation of 
licences to an arbitrary number of the 
population seemed to him to be a prin- 
ciple which would be more fruitful of 
discord than productive of temperance. 
He thought that the framers of the 3rd 
clause could hardly have thoroughly 
considered the power of local influ- 
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ence in small towns; for it seemed 
to him that that clause contained a 
principle which would keep small 
places in an eternal tempest. Each 
district would witness the constant 
struggle of would-be publicans, and 
clever canvassers in their employ would 
demoralise the place in their ceaseless 
intrigues to mould the opinions of the 
community. In a word, the Bill seemed 
to him to be an attempt to introduce 
into Scotland, under a faint disguise, 
the Permissive Bill, which, in spite of 
able advocacy, had always been defeated 
by large majorities in that House. If 
the hon. Members who promoted this 
Bill were in favour of that principle, 
why should they introduce it by a side- 
wind into Scotland, when they would 
have full opportunities of supporting the 
Permissive Bill itself, the gist of which 
was so well known to the country? As 
to grocers’ licences, he was bound to 
confess that the 5th clause would be 
productive of good results, and it would 
assimilate the law to that of England— 
the present undesirable practice on the 
part of every small grocer retailing 
spirits would be done away with, thereby 
putting an end to some of the sources of 
drunkenness which now prevailed. But 
why, to secure this alteration—which, 
after all, was little more than a police 
arrangement — introduce a principle 
which, he ventured to think, could never 
be found to work? If his hon. Friend 
had confined his efforts to prevent 
grocers from retailing spirits in small 
quantities, he should have willingly given 
him his support. He believed that a 
certain number of Petitions had reached 
that House, and he had himself presented 
two in favour of the Bill; but they had 
chiefly emanated from excellent and 
earnest reformers, whose efforts to pro- 
mote their good work led them so far that 
they sometimes failed to consider the 
practical difficulties in the way of carry- 
ing their principles intolaw. Some had 
even said to him—‘‘ Never mind what 
principle is introduced, but vote for any 
Bill which is a protest against drinking.” 
He thought that a most astounding 
doctrine, and although it might have 
been a very convenient one for the 
supporters of the startling proposals 
of last night, it was one to which he, 
for one, could not subscribe. But he 
was well aware that in many parts of 
Scotland this question had excited a 
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good deal of interest; and therefore he 
would not by recording his vote against 
the Bill stand in the way of his hon. 
Friend’s efforts to improve their licensing 
laws, if he saw his way towards doing 
so. His hon. Friend’s object was one with 
which he greatly sympathized; but his 
means, he feared, were powerless to 
attain it, and to some extent they were 
objectionable. Therefore, at the present 
stage of the question, which he had 
always thought to be one surrounded 
with the greatest difficulty, if his hon. 
Friend pressed, his Bill to a division, 
he should not take part in it. 

Mr. ORR EWING: Were this not a 
very grave subject it would be somewhat 
amusing to watch the course of well- 
intentioned people who bring in Bill 
after Bill, year after year, for regulating 
the habits as to drink of the lower classes 
of Scotland. We have had four Acts of 
Parliament passed from the year 1828 
up to 1876. A very good measure “was 
passed last Session by the senior Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), but 
during that time I presume I do not ex- 
aggerate when I say that we might mul- 
tiply that number by a hundred to repre- 
sent the Bills brought in. What has 
been the result? Total failures. We 
were informed last night by the junior 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) that the consumption of spirituous 
liquors had increased by 40 per cent in 
the last 15 years; and in a paper which 
has been put into the hands of Members 
a similar statement is made. But, Sir, 
these attempts at legislation are not con- 
fined to this century, for we find that 
they have been going on for the last 
three centuries. Is it not strange that 
these well-intentioned people, knowing 
these facts, will not re-consider their line 
of action and their policy, admit that 
what they have hitherto done has been a 
total failure, and ask themselves the 
cause? The cause, Sir, is not difficult 
to find.. The cause is that it is impos- 
sible by Act of Parliament to make 
a people either sober, virtuous, or 
religious. The only kind of legis- 
lation which would effect that purpose 
would be an Act which would pro- 
hibit the manufacture of spirituous 
liquors altogether, and stop their im- 
portation. But no hon. Member has 
ever thought of attempting to pass a 
measure such as that. The hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
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Wilfrid Lawson) acts upon a different 
principle. We know that in his own 
social life he consistently acts the self- 
denying part, and takes nothing himself; 
but I do not think I am committing any 
breach of social etiquette when I say that 
I believe at no table in this great city 
shall you find wine of every sort in 
greater abundance or of better quality. 
When I look across the House at the 
benign countenance of the right hon. 
the senior Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Bright), who stated in this House 
that the corks were never out of his 
bottles, and see his ruddy cheeks and 
remember the noble sport to which he 
is so much addicted, I sometimes ques- 
tion to myself when he has landed a 
noble salmon from one of the beautiful 
rivers in our romantic glens, whether 
when he hands out to his gillies that 
without which they could not exist, he 
does not also, to warm his blood and 
nerve his hand for the next noble fish, 
also take a little drop himself of our 
national drink. I should like to ask, 
as a representation has been made that 
drunkenness has increased in Scotland, 
whether drunkenness has increased 
in Scotland with the increased con- 
sumption of spirits, wine, and beer? 
The statistics show that the consump- 
tion has slightly increased, allowing for 
the increase in the population; but I 
must remind the House that until the 
last 30 or 40 years illicit distillation 
was carried on to an enormous extent in 
Scotland, and therefore you cannot with 
any accuracy compare the statistics as to 
the consumption of spirits in Scotland 
then and now. I would like to ask 
whether the consumption of spirits has 
increased in anything like a proportion 
with the increase in other luxuries of 
life—such, for instance, as tea and sugar. 
I do not think it has. The consumption 
of tea in 1845, when our beneficent policy 
of Free-trade commenced, was 1} lb per 
head of the population; it is now 44 lb 
—an increase of 300 percent. The con- 
sumption of sugar, again, has increased 
since 1845 from 19 lb to 65 lb now—or 
nearly 400 per cent increase. Thus the 
increase in the consumption of spirituous 
liquors is not at all in proportion to the 
increase in the consumption of these and 
other luxuries. While we have increased 
the consumption, however, there has not 
been an increase in drunkenness, for the 
increase has legitimately arisen from the 
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greater wealth enjoyed by all classes of 
society. I believe that drunkenness has 
greatly decreased in Scotland, but the 
consumption has nevertheless increased 
—and it is because the people are living 
more generously. They take spirits 
more regularly and have a small quan- 
tity in each day, instead of taking large 
quantities at times as they used to do. 
It is said that in the society of the upper 
and middle classes now-a-days you rarely 
see a drunken man. It is very true; 
but I question much whether the con- 
sumption of spirituous liquors by the 
upper and middle classes has not in- 
creased beyond that of the working 
classes. Our forefathers had not the 
opportunity for the frequent social inter- 
course thatwe have, and this explains the 
change. We now have social meetings 
every day, instead of as formerly once or 
twice a-month; and I believe that the 
working classes, under the influence of 
their excellent temperance societies and 
the Good Templars, are greatly im- 
proving in their habits, and will con- 
tinue to improve. This I know as con- 
cerns my own workpeople—that when I 
began business there was seldom for a 
day or two after pay-day that we were 
not troubled by people who were so drunk 
that they were unfit for work. At the 
present moment the thing is of the rarest 
occurrence, and I think you may judge 
from my experience that the habits of the 
working classes are greatly improved. 
The only part of the Bill of my hon. 
Friend of which I approve is the 5th 
clause, which I certainly think would be 
an improvement on our present system 
of grocers’ licences. I highly approve 
of those licences, and think they are the 
least offensive kind of licences we can 
have; but I think it is objectionable 
that they should have power to sell 
spirits openly, for they may be tempted 
by a good customer coming in to sell 
spirits over the counter, and so to break 
the law. Very frequently, I know, grocers 
lose their licences in that way, and there- 
fore I am of opinion that no grocer 
should be allowed to sell spirits, wine, or 
beer, except in bottles, sealed. I rather 
differ with the hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Anstruther) as to limiting it to so large a 
quantity as one-sixth of a gallon. I 
think it should be one-twelfth of a gal- 
lon, and if he will do that I will support 
that part of his Bill. I cannot support 
any other part of it. At one time I was 
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of opinion that licences should be re- 
stricted to some such number as that he 
stated—of one in 500. But my experience 
in the burgh of Dumbarton has changed 
that. There they have an energetic body 
of magistrates, and they not only confine 
the public-houses to one in 500, but 
have also induced the publicans of that 
ancient burgh to close at 10 o’clock. 
What was the result? "Was there any 
good result at all? Not at all. I believe 
that the drunkenness of that burgh is 
as great as ever it was—I believe that 
it is perhaps one of the most dissipated 
burghs we have in the West of Scotland. 
Our experience there only shows how 
difficult it is to restrain people’s habits. 
I read an account of the last meet- 
ing of magistrates for granting licences. 
I was amused and struck by the re- 
marks of the Baillies in giving them. 
They complimented the publicans on 
the honest way in which they had 
fulfilled their ‘promise to shut at 10 
o’clock—an hour earlier than the time 
to which the law allows them to keep 
open. But they said—‘‘ We highly dis- 
approve the custom of giving out bottles 
of whisky just as 10 o’clock strikes. 
The consequence is that the people 
drink the whisky in the streets, or in 
their own homes, instead of in your 
houses, and we have greater disturb- 
ances than we had before.” This shows 
you cannot restrain people by legisla- 
tion if they have the desire. I would 
like to ask the hon. Baronet whether he 
was not greatly struck with the observa- 
tion of the junior Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain) in giving his 
statistics last night, that in Birmingham 
there was a licence for every 40 people. 
Does he not think his proposal too great 
a difference between England and Scot- 
land? 

Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER: I 
beg the hon. Member’s pardon. He 
has made a mistake. I think the hon. 
Member said one house in 40. 

Mr. ORR EWING: Well, I under- 
stood it was one in 40 persons. From 
the statement placed in our hands, we 
find the number of licences given to the 
principal towns in Scotland is one in175, 
one in 244, one in 281, one in 252. Has 
the hon. Gentleman any information as 
to the sobriety of these four towns? Is 
Dundee, the lowest, more sober than 
Aberdeen, with one licence to every 175 
inhabitants, or Glasgow, or Edinburgh ? 
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I question it very much indeed. Does 
he think that restricting a licence to one 
in 500 will have any effect on people if 


he leaves us any public-house at all? 


Would it be likely to make any alteration 
in the habits of the people? I think it 
is perfectly fallacious to suppose so. I 
have no objection to restriction, but I 
would not place it at one in 500. In 
towns, instead of having more licences, 
I think there should be fewer, because 
there people can easily get what they 
want; but in the country one in 500 
would not do. You might go 20 miles 
in Argyllshire without finding that num- 
ber of people. For my part, I think it 
would be a very good thing if you 
could abolish them altogether. But, 
at the same time, so long as you have 
them, you cannot restrain the people. 
In face of the statistics we have heard 
quoted, I would be inclined to sup- 
port any Bill which would improve 
the state of matters; and if I thought 
this Bill would do this in the slightest 
degree, it should have my hearty vote; 
but such is not my opinion. Any- 
one who heard the eloquent speech 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham 
last night, and the picture he drew of 
the industrial classes in that town, must 
have felt an anxious desire to do any- 
thing to remedy that fearful state of 
things. But while I do not believe 
the remedy is to be found in Acts 
of Parliament, I believe we shall do 
what we wish by moral persuasion. 
I have the greatest confidence in the 
influence of temperance societies, of 
Good Templars, of the pulpit, and of 
schools—not schools from which the 
Bible is banished, but schools in which 
religious teaching is given—schools 
which make the Bible the Book of 
Books and the foundation of conduct. I 
believe that as a nation cannot make 
itself free without itself striking the 
blow, so neither can a people become 
sober or virtuous except by being in- 
structed in their youth in those great 
principles of self-denial, of temperance, 
of faith, hope, and charity, which are 
to be found in that Book, and which I 
am sorry to say the School Board of 
Birmingham have excluded from their 
schools. 

Mr. ANDERSON : I hope the admi- 
rable suggestion made by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Edinburgh will 
not be lost upon the Lord Advocate or 
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the Home Secretary. Asto the equaliz- 
ing of the excise duties between the 
three countries, the injustice is even 
greater than as stated by my hon. 
Friend, because, while in Scotland the 
charge is upon real rents, in England 
and Ireland it is upon the valued or 
rate rent. The Lord Advocate told us 
the other day we had nothing to com- 
plain of in Scotland; but we do make 
complaints, and I would like to impress 
upon him that our complaint is not en- 
tirely of want of legislation, it is also 
on account of the unfair discrepancies 
in taxes and in many other matters. 
We have never had a Lord Advocate 
who has had sufficient influence or 
ability to be able to save us from these 
things, and the present Lord Advocate 
has a great opportunity before him, if 
he will take up this matter. This is by 
no means the only one, for there are 
many others in which Scotland is un- 
fairly dealt with, both in the money 
taken from her in taxation, and in the 
money given back. I think it quite idle 
to say anything to the House about the 
evils of drunkenness, but when my hon. 
Friend the Member for Renfrewshire 
described them in glowing terms, and 
concluded by recommending this Bill, I 
am bound to say that I thought it a 
most impotent conclusion, as the Bill 
is not of such a character as would be 
likely to do any great amount of good. 
When the hon. Member for Fifeshire 
introduced the Bill a few years ago it 
was really a good Bill, and I was willing 
to support it at that time. The princi- 
pal part of that Bill contained proposals 
similar to those which we were discuss- 
ing last night, but since then the hon. 
Baronet has eliminated all the best part 
of his Bill, and it comes before us now 
as it did last year, as a very poor and 
small measure; and I suppose he was 
deterred from including in his Bill the 
Gothenburg plan for the same reasons 
that the hon. Member for Birmingham 
explained last night, when he said he 
believed that we Scotch were so deeply 
interested in proposals of our own that 
we would not be reformed except by 
plans of our own. But as regards the 
Gothenburg plan, I believe it would be 
far easier in Scotland than in England, 
because in Scotland the licence is a per- 
sonal matter to the man who holds it, 
and therefore he only has a vested in- 
terest; but in England you have not 
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only the holder of that licence but the 
brewer, who is the real proprietor, and 
the licence appertains not to the indivi- 
dual, but to the house itself, and there- 
fore the vested interest is more com- 
plete. That makes the question much 
more difficult to deal with in England. 
We in Scotland can deal with it with 
much greater facility, and I believe the 
people of Scotland are more nearly 
ready for its adoption than the people of 
England are. This Bill proposes to re- 
duce licences to one in every 500 of the 
population. If that be a good thing at 
all it is clearly a thing for lcal regula- 
tion, and it is not a thing which can be 
put in an Act of Parliament to apply to 
the whole country equally, because what 
suits one place will not suit every other. 
But I doubt whether it is a good 
thing, because the effect of it will be to 
create a more strong and a more 
wealthy vested interest than that which 
exists, and therefore an interest which 
will be found more difficult ultimately 
to deal with. It works in a way which 
is most prejudicial to the communities. 
If you take two houses absolutely equal 
in building cost, and give one a licence 
while the other has none, the one is 
worth about twice as much as the other. 
Why should a man, merely because he 
owns a house where drink is sold, have 
his property made infinitely more valu- 
able by a State-created monopoly than 
that of a man who owns a grocer’s, 
tailor’s, or any other shop? I say that 
when the State creates a monopoly of 
this sort, the State should secure for the 
people of the country the benefits of 
that monopoly, and should not give it to 
any individual whatever. It is for that 
reason that I approve of the Gothenburg 
system more than any other proposal that 
has been suggested. As regards munici- 
palities in Scotland, this regulation as 
to one in every 500 of the population is 
absolutely unnecessary, because the Bill 
passed last year really gives the whole 
power of licensing into the hands of the 
electors; and all the electors have to do 
is to elect town councillors, who would 
elect magistrates, who would give them 
as few licences as they want. If, there- 
fore, there is any need at all, it can only 
be in the counties, where the magistrates 
are not elected. Then, with regard to 
the restrictions of the 5th clause, about 
grocers selling smaller quantities than 
one quart, the effect of limiting the 
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quantity to that amount will either be 
to compel poor people to buy a much 
larger quantity than they need, and 
keep it open in their houses, or it will 
compel them to send their children or 
wives to public-houses to get drink when 
they wanted only small quantities. 
There is something good in the propo- 
sal, and if the hon. Member would limit 
it to a bottle, without naming any size, 
the difficulty and expense of bottling 
would, I think, be a sufficient check 
upon the quantity sold, and upon tip- 
pling in the shop. The small bottles, 
such as are used regularly at railway 
refreshment-rooms, should not be pro- 
hibited. A good deal has been said 
about the statistics of drunkenness ; they 
are utterly worthless as regards the com- 
parison of two different places, because 
they depend entirely upon the instruc- 
tions given to the police in those places. 
I should like to tell the Home Secre- 
tary something that came under my no- 
tice in London three weeks ago. I was 
walking along Victoria Street and saw a 
woman so helplessly drunk that she 
could not walk. She fell down within 
20 yards of a policeman, and became 
very violent and troublesome. The 
policeman never looked at her, and 
when I appealed to him and to another 
policeman, he said his orders were never 
to interfere with people who were merely 
drunk. In Glasgow or anywhere in 
Scotland the persons would have been 
taken to the station-house, and would 
have appeared in the statistics among 
the drunk and incapable, and that is 
how the statistics are made up. Here 
in London, by giving orders to the 
police to ignore all these cases, you 
may make your City appear beautifully 
virtuous and sober; whereas in Scot- 
land, where all drunken persons are 
taken up, the statistics make it appear 
really worse than we are. I think there 
is something to be said about the re- 
striction of hours and the necessity of 
further inquiry. I think it is possible 
that the people of Scotland are now 
ripe for some further restriction of hours, 
and if the Government would make 
some inquiry into that, and also into 
the effect of the grocers’ licences, I 
think some good might be done. I have 
very little doubt myself that, at least in 
many parts of Scotland, it would: be 
found that the people approved of a 
further limitation of hours, and that that 
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would do some practical good; but I 
see no practical good in this Bill, and 
therefore I feel bound to oppose it. 

Sm JOHN HAY: This Bili has two 
or three different proposals in it, and I 
should be glad to say two or three words 
in explanation of the feelings which I 
entertain towards it. I confess that the 
two propositions in the 3rd and 4th 
clauses appear to me to be entirely un- 
necessary. I object entirely to the pro- 
position that 500 persons in the rural 
districts require nearly the same amount 
of inn accommodation as persons in a 
more thickly populated town, and I en- 
tirely object to leaving the number of 
public-houses to any popular vote. Such 
a law would, I think, be extremely 
disadvantageous to the public peace. I 
demur entirely to the statement that 
there is no improvement in the condition 
of Scotland as regards intemperance. I 
will give a little bit of evidence on the 
point which may perhaps present a dif- 
ferent view of the case from that which 
is entertained by some hon. Members. I 
went to sea some 43 years ago, and of 
course in the early part of my service I 
only revisited my native country occa- 
sionally. When I went to sea every 
bargain in the market town was settled 
with a dram, and one knew pretty well 
who would be the worse for liquor, for 
it was naturally to be supposed that 
everybody would be so. By-and-by, 
when in the course of a few years I 
returned, it was not known who would 
be the worse for liquor. It was known 
that a number of persons would be so, 
but the proportion was unknown. It was 
an unknown quantity. Now it is again 
the case that, as of old, it is exactly 
known who will be the worse for liquor, 
but that is because they are merely a 
few recognized topers in the district who 
always get the worse for liquor, and who 
will continue to get the worse for liquor 
whatever regulations you impose. The 
character of our countrymen is traduced 
when it is said the condition of Scotland 
now is the same as it was 43 years ago, 
and that after all the legislation on the 
subject of intemperance, and the educa- 
tion of the people, the habits and cus- 
toms of the people have not improved 
in that respect. I differ, therefore, from 
my hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Fife in regard to the 3rd and 4th 
clauses of his Bill. But if we come to 
the 5th clause, I am entirely at one with 
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him. It may be necessary that there 
should be further inquiry, but I cannot 
conceive why the grocers’ licence in 
Scotland should permit the sale of 
smaller quantities of liquor in their 
shops than are sold in this country. It 
seems tome that when a woman goes to 
a grocer’s shop to buy her coffee, 
tobacco, or snuff, or whatever article 
she may require, it is impossible to 
conceive that she will not, in a large 
number of cases, get her discount in 
intoxicating liquors. I know that ac- 
cording to law it should not be consumed 
on the premises, but will any hon. Gen- 
tleman connected with Scotland tell me 
that it is not? Is he quite sure that the 
thimbleful of liquor, given as discount, 
is not swallowed, I will not say at the 
counter, but at some conceivable place, 
which in the conscience of the two parties 
may be conceived to be ‘not on the 
premises?’’ That I conceive to be the 
worst system which could be legalized 
for teaching many persons whom we do 
not want to be made drunken to go 
drinking at improper hours and in im- 
proper places. If the hon. Member for 
Fifeshire would take the 3rd and 4th 
clauses out of his Bill, and put it before 
the House with the proposal of the 5th 
clause pure and simple, he would have 
my earnest support. Perhaps the Lord 
Advocate will do the House the favour 
of instructing it as to his opinion of the 
best method of advancing this part of 
the Bill for the benefit of the country— 
whether by some mode of inquiry, or by 
introducing some specific Bill, to carry 
out this clause, which I believe would 
be tothe advantage of the country. I 
am sorry to have interposed between 
the House and Scotch Members preper, 
who have much more right than I have 
to address the House on this subject; 
but having some experience of Scotland, 
I thought I might make some of these 
remarks with advantage. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he did not think the hon. and gal- 
lant Member who had just sat down (Sir 
John Hay) had any need to excuse him- 
self for placing his valuable opinion be- 
fore the House in a Scotch debate. But 
in what he had said, he had followed the 
general rule of this discussion. It must 
have been remarked by every one pre- 
sent that no one had got up in support 
of this Bill who did not propose to throw 
over at least one-half of it. Even his 
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hon. Friend the Member for Kirkeud- 
brightshire (Mr. Maitland), who soclearly 
stated its provisions, indulged in the very 
faintest praise of some of the extreme 
provisions of the Bill, and since his 
speech, it must have been observed that, 
as a rule, so surely as a speaker was in 
favour of amending in some way the 
respecting grocers’ licences, he was law 
against the restriction of the number of 
public-houses ; and so surely as he was in 
favour of restricting public-houses, he 
wished the clause relating to grocers’ 
licences left out of the Bill. Now, these 
were the two main provisions of the Bill. 
It proposed with regard to licences to sus- 
pend the granting of further licences, and 
it proposed to do so, as stated in the Pre- 
amble of the Bill, until further legis- 
lation was proposed on the question ; 
but, as stated in the enacting clauses, 
they were to be suspended until the 
licences came down to a certain pro- 
portion to the inhabitants. These two 
views of the matter appeared to be some- 
what inconsistent. With regard to a 
suspensory Bill, depending upon future 
legislation, he would say, with deference 
to his hon. Friend, that Parliament had 
not been in the habit of passing sus- 
pensory Bills unless there were some 
definite and precise promise or inten- 
tion on the part of Government or 
Parliament to legislate; and that to sus- 
pend the operation of our ordinary laws 
in the expectation that possibly at some 
time or other some legislation would 
take place was entirely unknown in any 
Bill to which the assent of this House had 
been asked. Then the Bill more definitely 
proposed a rule of one licence to 500 
inhabitants. Now he did not think it 
was necessary to add anything to what 
had been said on that point by his 
hon. Friend who spoke from the Trea- 
sury Bench (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson). 
It was quite obvious that the cir- 
cumstances of the different districts 
varied so much that to lay down a 
sort of Procrustean bed and try to 
fit all parts of the country to it would 
be a cause of great inconvenience, 
inequality, and injustice. Then there 
was great force also, he thought, in 
much that had been said in regard to 
the creation of vested interests. There 
was some weight also to be attributed to 
the fact that it would create inequality 
as between holders of licences. For in- 
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licence would be able to dispose of the 
goodwill of his business, while in others, 
the limit having been reached, he would 
not be able to do so. It appeared to 
him there were the greatest difficulties 
in the way of Parliament laying down a 
general rule of this kind applicable to 
the whole of Scotland. But he could 
not express too strongly his own view of 
the general intention of the Bill. He 
was entirely in favour of minimizing 
public-houses. He thought too many 
facilities for drinking existed in Scotland ; 
but at the same time he thought they 
ought to be judged and dealt with by 
local authorities — at any rate, this 
House should not, without hesitation 
and inquiry, commit itself to an arbi- 
trary rule of this kind. Then, coming 
to the 5th clause, as to grocers’ licences 
—there again, though he did not believe 
it had ever been definitely proved, yet 
knowing what human nature was, there 
could not be any doubt that the rules as 
to grocers’ licences were infringed, and 
that this was a source of great evil in a 
community. He would venture to sug- 
gest to his hon. Friend, that if his Bill 
ever got the length of being considered 
in Committee, he might very well accept 
either the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr Ewing) or 
that of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson), and either substitute a 
pint for a quart in the “ bottle clause,” 
or simply use the words, ‘‘a sealed 
bottle,” without determining the quan- 
tity. In that case he should think the 
grocers would have little to complain of. 
On the whole question he would like to 
press upon the Houseand the Government 
the expediency of the Government them- 
selves taking up this question. They had, 
every year, Bills brought.in by private 
Members. They did not agree with each 
other; none of them very much liked 
each other’s Bills—but they all tended 
in the same direction. In fact, it was 
almost difficult to find a Scotch Member 
who had not either a Billin his pocket or 
the plan of a Bill in his head. But they 
did not approve of each other’s plans. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), he believed, looked 
with supreme pity upon this effort, and 
accepted the Gothenburg system only as 
a pis aller; there were others who had 
each a special nostrum of his own, 
with regard to licensing boards, and so 
forth. He (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
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found the great bulk of the people of 
Scotland were of opinion that something 
should be done to check drunkenness, 
and to limit and diminish the facilities 
for drinking ; but with regard to those 
who supported particular Bills, it was to 
be remarked that it was always the same 
people who sent up Petitions to that 
House in favour of the Permissive Bill, 
the Gothenburg system, that which was 
known as Sir Robert Anstruther’s Bill, 
or any other Bill on the subject of the 
licensing laws. It was not that they 
much approved of the specific provisions 
of the Bill, which very likely they had 
not read at all, but they knew it was a 
well-intended effort to deal with a great 
evil, and therefore they supported it. 
That being almost the universal feeling 
of Scotland, no one having supplied a 
proposal on which all could agree, and 
yet all of us being united in thinking 
that something ought to be done, was it 
not the proper thing to call upon the 
Government first of all to ascertain the 
facts both for themselves and for us by 
issuing a Royal Commission, or in some 
other way? His hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State concluded his speech 
by asking the hon. Member for Fife not 
to press his Bill, because they had not 
the necessary information; but he did 
not say how they were to get the infor- 
mation. Let the Government get the 
information first, which they had the 
means of procuring, and when they had 
done so, let them propose a measure 
justified by the results of their inquiry. 
Then they would be saved from the neces- 
sity of considering measures like the 
present, with the object of which they 
might greatly agree, but which did not 
come before them supported by the autho- 
rity either of recent evidence, or of the 
opinion and judgment of the responsible 
Executive Government. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE: AsT introduced 
this Bill to the notice of the House last 
Session in the absence of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Fifeshire (Sir Robert Anstruther), 
I beg to be allowed to say a few words 
on the present occasion. My hon. Friend 
who has just sat down (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) suggests in his perplexity 
that the Government should legislate on 
this subject. Thatis always a safe sug- 
gestion—and it is particularly safe at 
the present moment, because I do not 
believe there is the smallest chance of 
Her Majesty’s Government legislating 
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upon this subject. He further suggests 
that there should be a Royal Commission. 
Inquiry is very valuable, and no doubt 
an investigation by a Royal Commission 
would be very important. But some- 
times inquiry is instituted for purposes 
of delay, and where an evilis very great 
I question if inquiry is always the very 
best remedy. I am far from saying in- 
formation is not needed on this subject ; 
but even if it were, to judge by the 
speeches made to-day, there is the 
greatest difference of opinion upon the 
points upon which an inquiry is neces- 
sary. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Peebles (Sir Graham Montgomery) 
was the first hon. Member to suggest 
further inquiry. He said special inquiry 
was needed on the subject of grocers. 
On the opposite side of the House no 
such statement has been made—in fact, 
it has been generally admitted that there 
is the greatest possible abuse in the pre- 
sent system with regard to grocers; and 
that the law is constantly evaded and 
broken in reference to the sale of small 
quantities of liquor not being consumed 
on the premises. From the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State—the most- favourable speech 
yet made on the Bill—and also from 
the speech he made last Session, I know 
that he is in favour of the 5th clause of 
the Bill. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr Ewing) 
spoke of those who attempted to legis- 
late on this question as ‘‘ well-inten- 
tioned persons.”’ He, at all events, has 
no sympathy with us whatever. I am 
the more surprised at his indifference 
because he mentioned that the chief 
town of the county which he repre- 
sented was the most dissipated in the 
West of Scotland—a character which 
I for one would have hesitated to give 
to it. I therefore wonder all the more 
that he should be desirous of extinguish- 
ing the Bill before the House. I observe 
there is an alarming concurrence be- 
tween the two front benches in opposition 
to this Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) 
made an excellent speech upon the Bill 
—no one could doubt the sincerity with 
which he spoke on the evils of drinking ; 
but the conclusion to which he came was 
exactly the conclusion which those come 
to who desire that nothing shall be done. 
The inference from his speech apparently 
was that he was going to vote against 
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the Bill. I was interested in his manner 
of deprecating the popular veto on this 
subject. He especially condemned the 
4th clause of the Bill, which alludes to 
the popular voting in opposition to licen- 
ces. That was the part of his speech 
most applauded on the side of the House 
on which I sit, and I confess I am sur- 
prised at that part. I think the noble 
Lord who spoke afterwards (Viscount 
Macduff) fell into an error in attributing 
to that part of the Bill the character of 
a Permissive Bill. There is a manifest 
difference between the propositions of 
this Bill and the Permissive Bill, inas- 
much as this Bill only deals with the 
creation of new licences, and it is only 
in regard to them that it is desired that 
the popular feeling should be consulted. 
The hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) threw some contempt on sta- 
tistics. It is a very awkward thing when 
in this House statistics are lightly spoken 
of. At one time, when we attempt any 
legislation of this kind, we are told we 
have not sufficient information, and Re- 
turns are asked for from the Home Office. 
Then, when those Returns are obtained, 
there is doubt thrown upon them, and 
we are told how little such statistics are 
worth. It will not do so to discredit the 
statistics thus obtained, for we have 
really no other authoritative documents 
to appeal to. Those who are interested 
in the Bill have modified it from time to 
time by dropping out of it certain pro- 
posals in deference to the opinion of the 
House, without dropping out of it what 
we thought most valuable. The present 
Bill is therefore a small one, contain- 
ing only principles which we think 
important. It is quite plain that 
there is a strong feeling in favour 
of the so-called ‘‘ bottle clause,” but 
some difficulty is felt about the re- 
duction of licences to one in 500. The 
Home Secretary at the Home Office 
yesterday suggested a serious difficulty 
in reference to this clause. He stated 
that there must be places where the 
population varied very much at different 
times of the year. I know myself there 
are seaside places where the population 
is small in the winter and very large in 
the summer. I do not shrink from the 
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difficulty the right hon. Gentleman has 
here pointed out, and I distinctly admit 
that something must be done if the Bill 
should ever reach Committee to meet 
such a case as that. 
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Gentleman pointed out, also, that there 
were small places in process of growth 
where, according to this arrangement, 
there would not be a public-house at all. 
I also say that something should be done 
to meet such a case as that. But for all 
that, I do not believe there is anything 
wrong in the principle we propose, and 
I know that the number 500 has not 
been decided upon without considerable 
thought, and with the view of meeting 
particular cases. If it is alleged that the 
reduction of facilities for drinking does 
not furnish a good result, I would ask 
him to consider the state of things owing 
to the change made in the law in Scot- 
land with regard to Sunday. The senior 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
obtained a Return last year upon this 
subject. Before the Forbes Macken- 
zie Act, Sunday was the heaviest day for 
crime in Scotland—it is now shown to 
be the lightest. In the different burghs 
during 1875 the total number arrested 
for drunkenness was 61,000. Of these 
arrests 38,000 were ‘‘drunk and in- 
capable,”’ and 23,000 were “ drunk and 
disorderly.” Of the “drunk and in- 
capables’’ 1,106 were arrestedon Sunday, 
and 37,000 odd on the other days of the 
week ; while of the ‘‘ drunk and disor- 
derlies” 1,273 were arrested on Sunday, 
and on the other days 21,000. In all, 
2,000 were arrested on Sunday for 
58,000 on other days. These figures 
show that when there has been a reduc- 
tion in the facilities for drinking in 
Scotland, a speedy and valuable result 
has followed. An old statement has 
been repeated to-day that persons are 
not made sober by Act of Parliament. 
I wish a short Act could be passed to 
prevent that statement being made again 
in this House for years to come; for I 
believe that well-worn statement, though 
a truism in one sense, is absolutely false 
in the sense it is intended to convey. 
Our difficulty is in finding a right re- 
medy for the existing insobriety, for 
some part of every measure introduced 
on the subject is adapted to do good. 
If the Government would only suffer 
some such Bill as the present to go into 
Committee with the intention of dealing 
with it hereafter as the House might 
think fit, it would mitigate the evil. In 
the debate on the Gothenburg system last 
night we did not have the advantage of 
hearing the opinion of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. I hope 
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that in this debate, however, we shall be 
favoured with it, and I hope he will be 
found to be as favourable to the Bill asI 
know the Under Secretary of State to be. 
There is one circumstance for which we 
may be thankful on the present occa- 
sion. It is that we are not dealing with 
a foreign country. Last night we were 
much occupied with the circumstances of 
a foreign country, and there was a very 
convenient Consul quoted to the House 
in a manner somewhat to damage the 
subject then before it. Iam thankful to 
think that no convenient Consul is likely 
to be quoted to us to-day, and the facts 
of which we speak are really familiar to 
us all. With regard to grocers’ licences, 
I have heard with surprise the statement 
of the hon. Member for Peeblesshire (Sir 
Graham Montgomery) that the abuses of 
grocers’ licences were not notorious. 
He said that more inquiry was needed 
on the subject; but I hold that the fact 
is undeniable that there are very great 
abuses, so much so that I think it is 
rather for those who disagree with us 
to prove that it is not so than for us to 
prove that it is so. I will not detain 
the House longer; but I hope that we 
may hear the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State on the 
subject ; and I will only say further that 
whatever the fate of the Bill may be, 
I trust something will be done to 
encourage those who, in however 
inadequate a manner, have endeavoured 
to deal with a great evil by the work 
they have undertaken. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: The Bill 
before us professes merely to be a 
temporary remedy to some great evil. 
It is assumed that we cannot wait 
till the Legislature provides a general 
measure for the liquor traffic. As this 
is so, we ought to be told two things 
—first, whether there is any alarming 
increase in the drunkenness of Scot- 
land which justifies a suspensory mea- 
sure; and, second, we ought to have 
proofs that the measure proposed will 
inevitably lead to sobriety. The ques- 
tion is not new, for it has been under 
anxious consideration for centuries. 
Even Milton put it very clearly when he 
said— 

‘* Who shall be the rectors of our daily riot- 
ing ? and what shall be done to inhibit the 


multitudes that frequent those houses where 
drunkenness is sold and harboured ?” 


Has the question advanced much fur- 
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ther in its clearness? If it is contended 
that we are more drunken now than in 
former periods of our history, I wholly 
deny it. Let any hon. Member who be- 
lieves this read the debates on the pass- 
ing of the Gin Act in the time of 
George III., and they will see that the 
state of drunkenness was described in 
words which would be absurdly inappli- 
cable to our present condition. Drunken- 
ness is like mortality ; it may be greater 
at one time than at another, but in the 
steady progress of civilization it, on the 
whole, largely decreases. When there 
has been, as lately, a sudden increase of 
employment and large wages, the igno- 
rant, the improvident, and the unculti- 
vated will go into the public-houses in 
time of prosperity, just as they go into 
the workhouses in times of adversity— 
but over a long period these inequalities 
disappear in a general lowering of the 
level of drunkenness. There are two 
ways of dealing with the state of drunk- 
enness, which, though lessened, is still 
justly a scandal to our advancing civili- 
zation. The one is to remove the places 
of temptation; the other is to train the 
population to resist temptation. The 
hon. Baronet prefers the first plan by 
rather a rough-and-ready way. He 
refuses to grant more licences if there 
be already enough to give one public- 
house to 500 of the population, and he 
would even refuse this accommodation 
if one-half of the ratepayers in a district 
objected to it; so that his Bill is a Per- 
missive Bill as well as a suspensory 
one. In its effects it raises important 
monopolies to existing public- houses, 
and will render it more difficult to deal 
with them hereafter. As a Bill giving 
to the ratepayers a voice in the matter, 
it is not required, for the Act of last 
year, in burghs at least, empowers rate- 
payers asa whole to exercise a legiti- 
mate influence over excessive licensing. 
As a restricting and suspensory Bill, the 
hon. Baronet is bound to show us that 
sobriety is invariably the result of re- 
striction. I see no experience of that 
in comparing Scotland with England. 
Restriction is much greater in Scotland. 
The licences are more costly. There are 
grocers’ licences in both countries, and 
we may leave them out of account; but, 
in Scotland, the public-houses are only 
half as numerous to the population as 
in England. The houses are open for 
fewer hours on week-days, and not at 
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all on Sundays; and yet, with all these 
restrictions, Scotch drunkenness, as as- 
certained by the arrest of the ‘‘ drunk 
and incapable’”’ and the “drunk and 
disorderly,” is about twice as great as in 
England. We have been going on with 
restrictions since 1851 ; but the ratio of 
drunkenness has increased from 1 in 104 
to 1 in 64. I do not attach much value 
to Police Returns of drunkenness; but, 
cetrainly, they cannot be quoted in favour 
of restriction. Well, then, I cannot sup- 
port this Bill, I did vote with my hon. 
Friend (Sir Robert Anstruther) in 1874; 
but then he had the Gothenburg prin- 
ciple as the chief feature in his Bill. I 
desire to see that fairly tried as an ex- 
periment, and wish to see licensed 
victuallers really what their name im- 
plies—obliged to sell victuals with drink ; 
for, physiologically, drink does infinitely 
less harm with food than when taken 
alone. The most scientific and, I believe, 
practical principle of legislation would 
be to allow only malt liquors, with a 
small percentage of alcohol, to be sold 
without food, and strong liquors, when 
drunk on the premises, to be sold only 
in conjunction with food. I should 
like to see public-houses working 
men’s clubs, for the refreshment and 
rational enjoyment of the people, as 
we often see on the Continent, and not 
mere drink-shops as in this country. 
But there is no such object contemplated 
in this Bill. I believe far more in train- 
ing our population to habits of sobriety, 
and to resist temptations to drink, than 
I do in treating them as unworthy of 
confidence, and only fit to be goaded into 
soberness by Acts of Parliament. The 
higher classes of this country have 
received this training in the past 
two generations, and how much drunk- 
enness has diminished among them! 
Their temptations have not been de- 
creased—they have largely augmented. 
Clubs and hotels are open to them 
in large numbers; but a higher mo- 
rality, combined with a public repro- 
bation of excess, has proved the most 
powerful restriction. It is in improving 
the habits of our working classes, in 
raising their culture, in promoting their 
amusements, in elevating their occupa- 
tions, that we must look for an increased 
sobriety among our population. 

Mr. MACDONALD: I should like to 
say a few words on this subject—particu- 
larly with respect to the 5th clause in the 
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Bill of the hon. Member for Fifeshire. I 


think no one will charge me with being 
strongly desirous of restrictive measures. 
I have opposed the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Carlisle; last night I opposed 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain), and very 
likely will again oppose the Bill of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle. 
But while I have that feeling in regard 
to those measures, I do think the time 
has come when something should be 
done, particularly on the subject which 
is dealt with by the 5th clause of the 
Bill. The hon. Member for the Stirling 
Burghs (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) said 
that we had no information on this mat- 
ter. Let me tell the hon. Member that 
if he travelled more amongst the people 
of Scotland—if he visited the villages 
and towns of those burghs which he re- 
presents—he would easily see and learn 
that on this point he required very little 
information. The grocer’s licence as it 
is now used, I venture to say, is the 
nurse of drunkenness. What is the 
custom? I speak not from a theoretical 
knowledge, but from what I have seen 
in the large manufacturing and mining 
districts. I say that the little children 
are sent to the grocers’ shops for a small 
quantity of goods to blind the husband, 
who is busily at work ; but it is not all 
goods that are got, but there is a little 
bottle conveyed in the basket, and that 
little bottle must be, in too many in- 
stances, filled with whisky for the 
use of the mother when the husband is 
doing his hard daily toil. The hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
says the quantity proposed in the Bill is 
too large, and the hon. Member for 
Stirlingshire spoke also about the quan- 
tity. What quantity would they wish 
to be taken into the house surrepti- 
tiously in this way? Do they wanta 
half-ounce glass? I venture to say that 
the line adopted by the hon. Member 
for Fifeshire is the best line that could 
be adopted, because it would prevent 
the system I have referred to from being 
carried out in such an alarming ex- 
tent. I speak from practical knowledge, 
and I could give not one name but 
several names, if desired, where it is 
customary in our large ironworks and 
coalworks to give a licence to a grocer 
and not a “sitting licence,” as it is 
called in Scotland; and what goes on I 
have seen for myself more than once— 
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it is to be seen frequently.- Dozens of men 
come out into the public roads and 
streets, and stand drinking on the street, 
and they then go back again, and in 
that way get themselves into a state of 
beastly intoxication in coming from the 
works. That is a condition of things 
arising from grocers’ licences and the 
manner of carrying them out. There 
are some portions of the Bill, particu- 
larly that which embodies the permissive 
principle, in which I do not agree with 
the hon. Member for Fifeshire; but 
notwithstanding that, I do trust that the 
Bill will be sent to Committee; and if 
there is anything that is wanting or 
anything too much as to the permissive 
character of the Bill, or any other 
feature, it can easily be supplied or 
eliminated in Committee. As to the 
question of numbers, I am strongly in 
favour of limiting the numbers of public- 
houses to the number of population that 
is here indicated. I again speak from 
practical knowledge, and from what I 
have seen during the whole course of 
my life—that in many villages in Scot- 
land, and also in England, but particu- 
larly in Scotland, these licences are 
granted too numerously. There is one 
village I know, where, I think, the 
population does not amount to more than 
1,100, men, women, and children, and 
there I think there are 13 public-houses 
and an hotel, and in addition one or two 
grocers’ shops. In a large town or con- 
siderable burgh I made a calculation 
some years ago, aud I found a spirit- 
shop to every 59 of the entire popula- 
tion. I look on the provisions of the Bill 
as right in this respect, because licences 
are got by persons so numerously that 
those who get them have to devise means 
to entrap the foolish among the people, 
and induce them to go into those places— 
thereby fostering a state of things that 
I hold to be entirely adverse to the well- 
being and morality of the country. I 
do hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State will agree to allow 
the Bill to go into Committee. As to 
the question of grocers’ licences, anyone 
who is a Scotchman, and knows anything 
of the villages and towns of Scotland, 
must know that no information is needed, 
but that the evil is alarming, and calls 
for immediate treatment. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: I desire 
for myself to say that I am among those 
who are of opinion that we must look 
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to the spread of education and to the 
gradual growth of a higher tone of 
social morality among the people of 
Scotland, before we shall have a com- 
plete cure of the vice of intemperance. 
But, on the other hand, I certainly do 
not belong to that class who think that 
those two agencies are of themselves suf- 
ficient to effect the cure. I believe that 
those agencies are at work, and I have 
greater faith than some Scotch Members 
who preceded me seem to have in the 
actual effects that have resulted from 
their operation. My hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Renfrewshire 
(Colonel Mure) has referred to the state- 
ments made by English Judges at Eng- 
lish Assizes. I should have wished my 
hon. and gallant Friend had looked a 
little nearer home, for he would have 
found that on the Western Circuit, which 
comprises the largest and most populous 
district in which criminal Courts are held 
on circuit by our Judges, one respected 
Judge, Lord Young, late a Member of 
this House, took occasion justly to com- 
pliment the sheriffs and magistrates in 
attendance, on the fact that in that 
district and on that circuit, serious crime 
was decreasing in almost the same ratio 
as the increase of population; and I 
must say that it is startling to those who 
take opposite views on the questions 
raised by this Bill, to hear it accepted in 
many quarters as a matter of fact that 
owing to intemperance crime is on the 
increase. I do not say that statistics are 
infallible, and Iam not maintaining that 
intemperance is losing ground. On that 
subject, in common with many others, I 
do not profess to be so well informed as 
to be able to judge conclusively as to the 
remedies that should be applied; but 
the Bill before the House, in my humble 
opinion, is an unsatisfactory one for two 
reasons. In the first place, in both parts 
of it, it does not profess to grapple with 
or sufficiently to meet the evils which 
are assumed to exist, and are the only 
warrant for the introduction of the mea- 
sure. I take it that in legislation of this 
class nothing is of greater social import- 
ance—because this Bill fairly belongs to 
the class of sumptuary laws—than that 
public feeling should go along with 
legislation on the subject in debate. 
Unless you carry the feeling of the 
community with you, the result will cer- 
tainly be that when you pass a law which 
is looked upon by some as inflicting a 
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hardship on their class—as having been 
passed without due regard to their par- 
ticular interests, and without a full ex- 
planation of the facts which warrant 
legislation—I say you will find that that 
law will be thwarted or defeated, and 
that public opinion will, in many places, 
aid in so thwarting and defeating it. 
On the other hand, if public opinion is 
right in this sense, that people are 
agreed on the facts, and that there is a 
general concurrence in the nature of the 
remedy to be adopted, the result will be 
what has been practically shown, I think, 
by the operation of the two Acts—one 
passed in 1853, and the other in 1862— 
the one called ‘‘The Forbes Mackenzie 
Act,” the other bearing sometimes the 
title of ‘‘The Mure Act,’? which consti- 
tute at present our legislation on this 
important subject along with the Act 
of the Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) of last year. These Acts were 
passed, I venture to say, with great 
unanimity on the part of the public; 
and not orly so, but they professed to 
deal with the question, and afforded 
such remedies as the public were ready 
to accept, and—I speak of the great 
bulk of the community — honourably 
and fairly to carry out. I venture per- 
sonally to doubt whether an Act con- 
ceived in what I venture to call the 
narrow spirit of this Bill will command 
in Scotland that general satisfaction 
which is absolutely required in order to 
give efficiency to a measure passed by 
the Legislature. The first part of the 
Bill is a temporary measure—a suspen- 
sory Bill, professedly and plainly so in 
its terms. Such measures are rare; but 
I venture to doubt whether a suspen- 
sory measure was ever proposed in this 
House or elsewhere with less justifica- 
tion. It deals with legislation for a 
certain period, and the effect is simply 
to take away from local and representa- 
tive bodies the discretionary power which 
the Legislature has thought fit to confer 
on them by an Act passed last Session ; 
and which, I may remind the House, has 
been amended, or is in course of being 
amended, by the Bill read the other day 
for the third time in this House, and 
now before the other branch of the 
Legislature. This Bill says it is the 
right and proper thing, before entering 
upon a more comprehensive scheme of 
legislation, to take away the power 
and discretion which were then conferred. 
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As regards Clause 5, I personally hold 
views which coincide with those of many 
hon. Members who have spoken on this 
side. I certainly am of opinion that the 
sale of drink by licensed grocers should 
be placed under some restrictions, and 
that they should not sell in open vessels 
over the counter as is done in public- 
houses. But within these last few years 
the questions of the number of public- 
houses and that of the number of licensed 
grocers have become very much mixed 
up, and there are other grave questions 
connected with the latter class of dealers, 
and the trade of that class, which I think 
must be taken into account and con- 
sidered in some larger measure than this 
professes to be. There are statements 
made upon one side and upon the other, 
and I have even known Members of 
Parliament representing the same con- 
stituencies, who differ entirely as to facts, 
and it is very painful to proceed to 
legislate upon such a state of circum- 
stances. I do not propose to criticize 
this Bill in detail, but this I do say— 
that the whole of the provisions of the 
Bill are framed obviously with a view to 
legislation for our larger cities in Scot- 
land, of which there are very few, and 
it entirely ignores the wants and wishes 
of our rural population, and not only 
the rural population, but that of 
many of our small villages, which 
receive in summer, I am glad to say, an 
ever-increasing quota from the popula- 
tion of the towns. I do not know that 
I have a right to speak of the public 
opinion of Scotland after the statements 
which have been made by so many 
hon. Members who have spoken in this 
debate; but I may state, for the infor- 
mation of the House, that during the 
Recess of Parliament I was visited by 
deputations who came to me on this 
subject of drink, and representing very 
important elements in the population 
of Scotland; and from the statements 
made to me in all fairness and honesty 
by these gentlemen, one could very 
easily gather that there was not that 
unanimity of sentiment or belief, 
either as to the state of matters re- 
quiring a remedy, or the remedy that 
was to be applied. On the 2nd of 
February, 1877, I was waited upon by 
a deputation who represented a large 
meeting that had been held in Edin- 
burgh a short time before, and by a 
deputation from the Free Church of 
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Scotland, who were supported by a 
number of clergymen a the Estab- 
lished and of the United Presbyterian 
Churches. The representations made by 
that deputation were made entirely in 
the interest of the object which this Bill 
professes to aim at—namely, the sup- 
pression of the vice of intemperance. 
The Rev. Dr. Begg said that all of those 

resent entirely agreed that there should 
i inquiry, but that they were not com- 
mitted to permissive legislation, though 
most of them were prepared to acquiesce 
in it. Another, one of the most respected 
clergymen in the Presbyterian Church, 
stated his view to be that if there was to 
be remedial legislation there must be re- 
liable facts in the first instance on which 
to base it. I venture to say that the 
Bodies whom these gentlemen repre- 
sented are not behind any hon. Member 
of this House in their earnest desire to 
repress the evils which they allege and 
find are growing out of intemperance. 
It appeared to me that the demand for 
inquiry into the facts which those gen- 
tlemen made was not unreasonable; and 
I cannot say that my own views upon 
that matter have undergone any change 
from what I have heard since this dis- 
cussion began from both sides of the 
House. I can only say, in conclusion, 
that the demand I regard not only as a 
reasonable one, but it is one which, so 
far as concerns certain provisions of this 
Bill, I am certainly disposed to recom- 
mend the Legislature to follow. 

Str ROBERT ANSTRUTHER: Sir, 
I have no reason to complain of the 
course which the debate has taken. 
Indeed, when we consider the long and 
ample discussion which on this side of 
the House was given to the Motion of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Bir- 
mingham last night, I think I ought to 
make my acknowledgments to those 
Gentlemen who were early in their places 
to-day, in order to spend four or five 
hours again in the discussion of a cog- 
nate question. Least of all have I 
reason to complain of the speech which 
has just been delivered by my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Lord Advocate. 
No one can say ke has not approached 
this question with an open mind; no one 
can say he has not expressed himself 
willing to move in advance if good cause 
can beshown forsodoing. Morethan that, 
my right hon. and learned Friend has 
expressed himself with regard to a very 
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important clause of my Bill as being of 
the same mind as myself, and has ad- 
mitted the desirableness of passing it. 
That concession from the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland is one which I may fairly 
congratulate myself upon having ob- 
tained. Therefore, I may save the time 
of the House if I assume it is admitted 
on both sides that the state of the law 
with regard to the sale of spirits by 
grocers in Scotland is an evil, and ought 
to be amended. As to the Bill itself, it 
has been commented on in various ways 
by hon. Members on both sides of the 
House. One hon. Member has objected 
to one clause and another to another; 
and if I had listened to the advice and 
suggestions of friends I should have been 
like the Old Man with his Ass—my Bill 
would have been reduced to a sheet of 
blank paper. It may shortly be de- 
scribed as a Bill for the gradual reduc- 
tion of the number of public-houses, and 
also for the improvement of the law re- 
lating to the sale of spirits by grocers in 
Scotland. I will not discuss the latter, 
because it is conceded by all parties as 
reasonable. But with regard to the first 
part of the Bill, some hon. Gentlemen 
have said that they do not approve of 
the suspensory clause, others that they 
do not approve of the popular veto 
contained in that portion of the measure ; 
but oddly enough, no Member has been 
found to rise in his place and say there 
are too few public-houses in any part of 
Scotland. Noman has been bold enough 
to say that—but I think I may goa 
great deal further, and safely say that 
there are a great deal too many. There 
was one remarkable statement made by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) last night, 
who stated that, in his opinion, we might 
safely diminish the number of licensed 
houses by one-half without interfering 
with the legitimate wants of the people 
or creating anything like an unsafe mo- 
nopoly. No one who is acquainted with 
Scotland but must know that the drink- 
ing habits of our people are the cause of 
the greatest misery and disaster, and ° 
that so far from diminishing, those habits 
are on the increase. I submit that the 
inferences attempted to be drawn by the 
right hon. Member for the Universities of 
Edinburgh and St. Andrews (Mr. Lyon 
Playfair) were wholly worthless. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that ‘‘ though 
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relatively few, our country is twice as 
drunken as England ;”’ and to make that 
out he compared the number of licensed 
houses in England and Scotland and the 
amount of crime in the two countries, 
but omitted to take into account the 
licensed grocers of Scotland. The 
number of licensed hotels and public- 
houses in Scotland is 8,121, and the 
number of licensed grocers is 4,236. My 
right hon. Friend thought he was 
making a great point when he based 
his calculation upon the number of 
8,000 licensed houses only, ignoring 
4,236 licensed grocers entirely. That 
should be a caution to my right hon. 
Friend notto make statements of that rash 
and inaccurate kind. At present, how- 
ever, no one has got up to say that there 
are too few public-houses in Scotland, 
and that, at any rate, is a great com- 
fort. Iwill now read to the House a 
Return of the number of licences ac- 
cording to the population in the boroughs 
of Scotland, not confining myself to the 
public-houses alone, but including the 
grocers’ licences also. In the boroughs 
the average proportion is that of one 
licence to every 198 of the population ; 
and in the rural districts it is one licence 
to every 343 of the population. In some 
of the larger towns the proportion is 
much larger than what I have named. 
In Aberdeen, for example, where the 
trade is carried on under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances, there is one 
licence to every 275 of the population ; 
in Dundee one licence to every 244; in 
Glasgow one licence to every 231; and 
in Edinburgh one to every 252. I do 
not think anyone will be bold enough 
to say, viewing these figures, that there 
are too few public-houses in Scotland. 
In relation to the effect of the number 
of public-houses on the state of crime 
in populous places, some curious figures 
have been circulated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone), who 
has endeavoured to make it appear from 
them that the number of public-houses 
in a place and the amount of crime pre- 
‘vailing there are in inverse proportion 
to each other—that is to say, that the 
more public-houses there are in a town, 
the less crime and the fewer offences are 
to be found there. If that be correct, 
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perism, andmiseryinatown. Ivery much 
regret that the words of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) 
should so soon have been forgotten. The 
hon. Member showed that at Gothen- 
burg, within the last 10 years, notwith- 
standing all that has lately occurred— 
notwithstanding all the circumstances 
that were admitted to have taken place 
there during the last three or four years 
—there is a decrease of drunkenness 
of 21 per cent; while at Christiania 
there has been an increase of 122 per 
cent, and at Stockholm an increase of 
60 per cent. These figures have not 
been disputed; and I contend, there- 
fore, that we have an answer to those 
who challenge us to get up and produce 
figures in support of our assertions. 
The learned Lord Advocate had very 
wisely said that we must not advance 
beyond public opinion on this subject, 
and that we should proceed with 
caution and deliberation. I agree 
—but he may rest assured that he 
will not be hooted at in Scotland 
for consenting to pass a suspensory 
law. I think it is not too much to 
ask the House to enact a suspensory 
arrangement, with a view to the 
gradual diminution of the number of 
public-houses. I now come to that 
part of Clause 4 which introduces the 
popular veto. I would wish, whilst I 
am on this point, to ask what can have 
induced the right hon. Gentleman the 
Radical Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter) to say he views with alarm the 
proposal for a popular veto being placed 
in the hands of the ratepayers? The 
right hon. Gentleman warns me that I 
am young, rash, and enthusiastic, while 
he has grown old in the service of the 
State, and has learned to be cautious. 
The right hon. Gentleman must surely 
be descended from a distinguished lady 
in Ireland who bore his name, and was 
well remembered as a lady desiring to 
remain single. So particular was she 
as to gentlemen, that her caution and 
care has been commemorated in the 
South of Ireland in these two lines— 

“ Don’t be like Nancy Baxter, 

Who refused a man because he axed her.” 
That worthy lady might have been the 
right hon. Gentleman’s maternal grand- 
mother. Though I admire the caution 
of my right hon. Friend, I do not share 
it. I believe that the people of this 
country are fully competent to exercise 
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the control with which this Bill seeks to 
invest them, and that their having it 
will be the very best guarantee we 
can have that the trade will be well 
managed. Why is my right hon. 
Friend so timid? That I cannot make 
out; it induces me to think there must 
be a very curious collusion between the 
occupants of the two front benches that 
they should thus set their faces against 
popular control. I have, in the course 
of this discussion, been made the subject 
of most alarming charges. I have been 
charged with being in league with the 
supporters of the Bill of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), while the fact is I repudiate his 
Bill, asI feel that my own is infinitely su- 
perior to that of the hon. Baronet. My 
hon. Friend says—‘‘ You shall have the 
control you ask for, but only in the di- 
rection and in the manner I propose to 
give it.” By the measure which I pro- 

ose, the number of public-houses will 

e reduced gradually and systematically : 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle is for shutting up all the public- 
houses in a place at once or not at all. 
Which system is the better. Undoubt- 
edly mine is infinitely the superivr of 
the two. All permissive principles are 
not bad; but that of my hon. Friend is 
certainly weak. Its very strength con- 
stitutes its weakness, for the hard-and- 
fast line it contains would prevent its 
satisfactory working. I hope my hon. 
Friend will give me his vote—but as I 
see he is taking notes, I hope he will 
not give me a speech; for my hon. 
Friend last night reversed the part of 
the Prophet of old; for he was asked to 
support the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham, and hisspeech wasreally the 
only damaging one that was made against 
the proposal. If I am to choose between 
the two alternatives, therefore, I will 
have his vote and not his speech, rather 
than his speech with his vote; and if 
the hon. Gentleman would vote on 
my Motion without speaking I shall 
deem it a personal favour. Now, with 
respect to local control, is there any- 
thing unreasonable in it? Is it un- 
reasonable to say that the occupants of 
a street or of a locality shal) have a 
voice as to the position in which a public- 
house should be placed? It is not pro- 
posed by the Bill that a large vested 
interest shall be swept away to-morrow. 
What it proposes to do will be done in 
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the mildest, the most reasonable—I 
was going to say the wisest manner. I 
think we have made out a case for pub- 
lic control. It is not unreasonable to 
seek to diminish the number of public- 
houses in Scotland, and that the people 
shall be allowed to have some voice 
and discretion in the matter. It has been 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Montrose, and also by 
the hon. Member for Peeblesshire (Sir 
Graham Montgomery), that there should 
be an inquiry ; and the Under Secretary 
of State seems to think that an inquiry 
is feasible. Ihave no objection to in- 
quiry, as I am confident it will result in 
substantiating what I have said, and 
bear me out in the ground I have taken 
for this Bill. I cannot know what is in 
the breast of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary on this point, but, 
assuming that he means to consent to 
an inquiry, I think he ought also to con- 
sent to the suspensory clause of the Bill. 
I appeal to my right hon. Friend to 
grant it. It has been said that the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron), passed last year, ought to 
have a proper trial, as it will be cer- 
tain to have the effect I desire. I sin- 
cerely hope it may; but as yet it has 
not come into force, and there is, there- 
fore, no argument against the second 
reading of the Bill on that ground. In 
conclusion, I would say that I am con- 
tent to go to a division on the two great 
points to which I have adverted—first, 
that no fresi licences shall be granted ; 
and, secondly, that as to the grocers’ 
licences. These proposals, I contend, 
are perfectly reasonable in themselves, 
and will, [ trust, receive the sanction of 
the House. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: After the 
long debate that has taken place upon 
this Bill, it is not my intention to detain 
the House above a few minutes. In 
stating what course the Government 
think it their duty to take upon this 
matter, I must make one remark on 
what fell from the hon. and gallant 
Member for Renfrewshire (Colonel 
Mure). He said that year after year 
we had been baffled in legislation on 
this question. I utterly take exception 
to the statement, because I am quite 
sure that no person who takes an in- 
terest in these licensing matters will say 
for one moment that there is not a pro- 
bability that from the measure passed 
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last year by the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Dr. Cameron) there may not—as 
in my opinion there may be—the greatest 
possible results, and until we know that 
the measure is a failure it is hardly fair 
to say that we have been baffled in any 
legislation in which we have taken part. 
I must also make one general remark 
on this Bill and other Bills. I do 
not yield to anyone as to the necessity 
for doing all we can’ to stop this vice 
which is becoming so prevalent through- 
out the country; but Pao say that any 
steps taken ought to be taken cautiously 
and advisedly, and that if there is one 
thing more than another to be depre- 
cated, it is this—that Bills should be 
brought forward year after year which 
have not been fully considered. Nothiag 
is more likely to prejudice the best in- 
terests than perpetual interference year 
by year. My hon. Friend (Sir Robert 
Anstruther) hoped that this Bill might 
be passed to show that we could make 
people sober by Act of Parliament. That 
is my view also; but I say we have 
done a good deal already by the Acts 
passed to make people sober. That has 
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been the course of legislation, and that 
probably will be the course of legisla- 


tion. I agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Baxter) that you 
must not rely on one course alone. 
There are two courses open. One is 
the removal of temptation from the 
people; the other is by restriction. I 
am convinced neither the one course nor 
the other will do alone. I feel, for my 
own part, that it is not enough to re- 
move the temptation—it is not enough 
to train the people to resist temptation ; 
nor will restriction do unless you have 
the training to strengthen it. I will 
not take a gloomy view of the state of 
public opinion among the lower orders 
in this matter. I know among the 
lower orders in my own county, and in 
populous towns elsewhere, there is a 
growing feeling, not simply arising 
from training, but arising from thought 
and deliberation, that they ought to do 
all they can to raise a public feeling 
against habits of drunkenness, and to 
discard as far as they can those com- 
panions who have habitually become 
drunkards. That is a result I can speak 
as having seen with my own eyes and 
heard with my own ears. Ido not say 
that education has done it; I do not say 
that learning has done it. Religion 
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and education may have done a good 
deal—it requires religion, education, 
training, andevery kind of influence to 
be brought to bear to attain the object. 
But there is a growing feeling among 
the people themselves that they have to 
put down drunkenness in their class as 
we have to put it down in our own class. 
We must must remember, when we talk 
about the drunken habits of the people 
of the present day, that it is not wise for 
those who live in glass houses, or have 
lived in glass houses, to throw stones. 
The feeling is so great that something 
must be done that there is a temptation 
to hon. Members on both sides of the 
House to put their names to the backs 
of Bills of this character. I would ad- 
vise hon. Members that abstract Reso- 
lutions in favour of temperance are one 
thing, and that legislation in the form 
of a Bill is a totally different thing. 
Therefore, while hon. Members are will- 
ing to take the responsibility of abstract 
Resolutions, they should remember to 
be cautious when definite proposals are 
made, because when you come to put a 
thing into the form of a Bill instead of 
a Resolution, the framers of the Bill are 
bound to show that the principles of 
the Bill are sound. I want to try this 
Bill by that test. Hon. Members on 
both sides of the House have spoken, 
and there is not one that has not said 
that to one part of the Bill or the other 
he is opposed. The hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Anstruther) himself has said that 
if he had taken the advice of his Friends 
on his proposals, there would have been 
no part of the Bill left; and if I were 
to take the arguments that have been 
adduced to-night, I do not think it 
would be in a better position. I will, 
with the permission of the House, deal 
with the three main clauses of the Bill 
in a few words. First of all, the hon. 
Member says it is of a suspensory cha- 
racter. Now, I say—and I put it 
strongly—you have no right to bring 
forward a suspensory measure unless 
there is a prospect of immediate and 


“decisive legislation to follow. I object 


to the number of public-houses being 
limited to one in 500 of the population. 
It may be very well for magistrates in 
given localities to diminish the number 
of licences according to their judgment 
in their own district, and they may 
even reduce them to one in 500 of the 
population—probably in some parts of 
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Scotland that may be very right—but 
that is a very different thing from 
drawing a hard-and-fast line for the 
whole country, and making such a rule 
compulsory under all circumstances, in 
all places, and at all times. I think 
that, viewed under that aspect, the 
clause becomes unworkable; and I will 
tell you why. When you come to ask 
what the 500 are to be, you will be 
puzzled. Are P i: to take the general 
Census? Well, the general Census is 
taken one year in 10. It is taken on 
one and the same night: but at that 
time, according to its season, one place 
will be empty, another full. At what 
season of the year are you to calculate 
the number of inhabitants, and how are 
you going to apply the same principle to 
an inland town, where the population is 
fixed, and to a seaside or holiday re- 
sort, where it is floating? We all 
wish, during our holidays, to get as far 
away from the haunts of men as pos- 
sible, and supposing you went to a small 
village, were you to be obliged to wait 
till the population reached 500 before 
you can have an inn; the result would 


be that places that might afford accom- 
modation to scores of people at the sea- 


side would never exist. I say, therefore, 
that although it might be right for 
magistrates to come to such a resolution, 
an Act of Parliament would be practi- 
cally unworkable. Coming to the 5th 
clause—the 5th clause as it stood in the 
Bill of last year—I object to it as it 
stands. It seems to me not so mucha 
power of popular control, which it is said 
there is so much disinclination to grant; 
it looks to me much more like pro- 
prietors’ veto—that is to say, that for 
the future you never shall by any possi- 
bility have a new public-house started, 
provided there was an old one there. It 
is a principle which should be argued 
out by itself, and should not be mixed 
up in an “omnibus” Bill. I do not 
believe the House is in favour of the 
principle of that clause, and therefore I 
will not trouble the House further upon 
it. In the case of the grocers it is a 
great question how far the charge made 
against them is well founded. The hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Anstruther) has pro- 
duced a great mass of papers, which were 
flourished before us, but which were 
‘‘taken as read;”’ and he has sent me a 
paper containing a mass of figures which 

have not been able to master, I quite 
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agree that in the case of grocers there is 
a great difference of opinion as-to how 
far their business increases drunkenness; 
but I may point out this—that if this 
grocers’ clause passed to-morrow, there 
would be no finality about the Bill, 
because if the clause passed the grocers 
of Scotland would be placed on the same 
footing as the grocers in England, and 
you would be landed in the same diffi- 
culty as exists here. It may be a ques- 
tion how far it is wise or desirable to 
grant grocers’ licences, and whether 
they ought to be continued or not. All 
I can say is, that the subject is worthy of 
serious consideration, and one which for 
my part I am willing to consider. I 
think so, because if it really be a fact 
that grocers in England or Scotland are 
selling spirits in the form of tea, such a 
state of things undoubtedly ought not to 
be allowed to exist. On the other hand, 
if it is not a fact, and I cannot think 
that the old and respectable grocers 
throughout the country would lend 
themselves to such a practice—I do not 
say that it may not be the case with 
regard to others, but I am speaking of 
the old grocers—let the charge be inves- 
tigated, and if they can, let them clear 
themselves from it. There is no doubt 
of one fact—that the number of grocers’ 
licences within the last few years has 
greatly increased—perhaps because of 
the great sale of these liquors. I suppose 
there is some reason for that increase ; 
but the whole question of grocers’ 
licences is one which I am bound to say 
requires investigation. The hon. Baronet 
says—‘‘If that is the case, pass my 
suspensory Bill.” No; by no means. 
It does not follow that because an inves- 
tigation is necessary, or is to take place, 
that a Bill should be passed which deals 
with a totally different matter. I do not 
think it answers to be perpetually dis- 
turbing trade, and therefore I hope that 
whenever a Bill comes forward dealing 
with this matter, it will not be an 
“omnibus” Bill, but a comprehensive 
Bill. But so far as the grocers’ licences 
go, I think the matter requires consi- 
deration. The House may ask what 
course we propose to take? I observe 
no one has moved that this Bill be read 
a second time on this day six months. It 
has been put before the House, as I ex- 
pected it would be put before the House, 
as a Resolution in favour of temperance, 
and as against that no one wishes to 
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vote. I say itis more than that. Two 
of the proposals I say are unworkable ; 
and as to the third, I say the House 
ought not to acceptit. If, therefore, I 
am asked what course I shall take, I do 
not propose to move the second reading 
of the Bill this day six months, but I 
shall certainly vote against the second 
reading. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 90; Noes 
253: Majority 163.—(Div. List, No. 34.) 


CRIMINAL LAW PRACTICE AMEND- 
MENT BILL—[Bur1 78.] 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Cole, 
Mr. Herscheil.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, it had been prepared with great 
care by Mr. Saunders, Recorder of Bath, 
and had received the approval of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- 
neral. The object of the measure was to 
give the Judge discretion to allow the 
jury to separate for necéssary purposes 
in cases of felony when the trial was so 
long that it required to be, postponed 
over several days, and to legalize the 
postponement of trials for the production 
of additional evidence. It also proposed 
to amend the Common Law by rendering 
it compulsory that a prisoner against 
whom a verdict was returned should be 
taken before a justice of the peace. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman concluded 
by moving the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
- time.”’—(Mr. Serjeant Simon.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the Bill contained many valuable 
amendments of the criminal law, which 
would be very useful until the law could 
be codified. He would therefore consent 
to the second reading; but while doing 
so, would not pledge himself to the 
whole of its details. He hoped that 
ample time would be given before the 
Committee was taken, because it was 
possible the provisions affecting Coroners 
might be superseded or transferred to a 
Bill relating to Coroners which the Go- 
vernment proposed to introduce; and, 
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until that Bill was settled, it would be 
convenient to the Government that this 
Bill should not be considered in Com- 
mittee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday 16th April. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
REGISTRATION BILL—[Bn 59.] 
(Mr. Marten, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Gregory.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MARTEN, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, its object 
was to facilitate and improve the present 
mode of making out the lists of voters for 
Parliamentary and municipal elections, 
and making better provision for the re- 
vision of those lists without in any degree 
interfering with the area of Parliamentary 
boroughs. Ifthe Bill were read a second 
time, he would be willing to have it re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Marten.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he had no objection to the Bill being 
read a second time, but its provisions 
were so complicated, and so much incon- 
venience and disaster would result from 
any defect in the provisions, that he 
hoped the House would refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, it was 
at least very doubtful whether the Bill 
as it stood would be workable in such 
places, for instance, as Dewsbury. He 
thought, therefore, that the better course 
would be to refer it to a Select Com- 
mittee, where its provisions would be 
considered with reference to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the different 
boroughs. 

Mr. HIBBERT thought the Bill could 
be adapted to the cases of all boroughs. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE suggested 
that a Bill of his own, which stood next 
but one on the Orders, should be referred 
to the same Select Committee. 

Mr. HUNT declined to state the in- 
tention of the Government till the Order 
was reached. 

Mr. LOCKE moved the Adjournment 
of the Debate, 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE thought 


it would be convenient if the Government 
would state their intentions as to his 
Bill, as the withdrawal of the franchise 
clauses removed the objections of the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst.) 

Mr. GORST, who had given Notice of 
his intention to oppose the Bill of the 
hon. Baronet, said, the withdrawal of 
the clauses would enable him to support 
the reference of the Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he certainly had expressed an opinion 
that the Bill of the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir Charles W. Dilke) should be 
referred to the Committee if certain 
clauses were withdrawn. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would assent to the course proposed. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”’—(Mr. 
Locke,)—put, and negatived. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


REGISTRATION OF BOROUGH VOTERS 
BILL—[Brx 38.] 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Boord.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [21st February], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 


Question again proposed. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


MARINE MUTINY BILL. 


Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill for the Regulation of Her Majesty’s Royal 
Marine Forces while on shore, and that Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. ALGERNon Ecerton, and Sir Massey 
Lopes do prepare and bring it in. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 


EXCHEQUER BILLS AND BONDS (£700,000) 
BILL 


On Motion of Mr. Rarxzs, Bill to raise a sum, 
by Exchequer Bills or Exchequer Bonds, for 
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the Service of the year ending on the thirty- 
first day of March one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-seven, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Rarxes, Mr. Cuancettor of the Excur- 
quer and Mr. Wii.i1am Henry Smiru. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 114.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 15th March, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Bitus—Second Reading— 
Committee negatived—Third Reading—Trea- 
sury and Exchequer Bills (25), and passed. 

Committee — Report — Publicans Certificates 
(Scotland) * (14). 


TREASURY AND EXCHEQUER BILLS 
BILL. 
(The Earl of Beaconsfield.) 
(No. 25.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, that it did not in any degree 
add to the borrowing powers of the Go- 
vernment. It only introduced a new form 
of raising money more adapted to the 
present time. It would have an advan- 
tageous effect in facilitating and econo- 
mizing advances by way of loans for 
public works from the Public Loan Com- 
missioners, such advances being now of 
very considerable amount. 


Bill read 2* accordingly; Committee 
negatived; Then Standing Orders Nos. 
XXXVII. and XXXVIII. considered 
(according to order), and dispensed with ; 
Bill read 3*, and passed. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 15th March, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Segrzect Commirrer—Employers’ 
Liability for Injuries to their Servants, ap- 
pointed and nominated ; Soldiers, Sailors, and 
Marines, appointed and nominated. 

Suprpty—considered in Committee—Army Svup- 
PLEMENTARY Estimate—Crvi, Services AND 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS REMAINING SuUPPLE- 
MENTARY Estimates AND Cryin SERVICES AND 
RevenvE Departments Excess Estimates 
FoR 1875-6, anp Vote or Crepit ASHANTEE 
Exprpition (Excess). 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£1,213,532 6s. 9d.) 

Pustic Brrus — Ordered — First Reading— 
Public Health (Ireland) [116]; Norfolk 
and Suffolk Fisheries * [117]. 

Second Reading—Supreme Court of Judicature 
[103]; Marine Mutiny; Mutiny ; Exchequer 
Bills and Bonds (£700,000) * [114]. 

Select Committee— Metropolis Toll Bridges * 
[18], nominated. 

Committee — Report—Registration of Borough 
Voters * [38-115]. 

Considered as amended—Justices Clerks [5]. 


MANCHESTER AND MILFORD 
AND MID WALES RAILWAY COMPA- 
NIES BILL (by Order). 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. GOLDNEY objected to the Mo- 
tion on the ground that the Bill intro- 
duced a new species of legislation. The 
Bill was one of an extraordinary charac- 
ter, and perfectly new in these days, be- 
cause it practically called upon the 
House to assess damages between two 
Companies who had obtained powers to 
construct a railway over the same dis- 
trict. He therefore moved that the Bill 
be read a second time on that day six 
months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘“ upon this 
day six months.” —(MMr. Goldney.) 


Mr. T. LLOYD supported the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that after a 
careful examination of the Bill he had 
“come to the conclusion that it was one 





that should be read a second time, and 
then sent to the ordinary Private Bill 
Committee. 

Mr. STORER also supported the 
second reading, having been advised 
that the Manchester and Milford Rail- 
way Company were suffering a hardship 
for which their only remedy was to come 
to that House. 

Mr. RAIKES said, it would be very 
difficult for the House to pronounce an 
opinion upon the merits of the Bill, 
because it involved one of the most 
complicated cases that perhaps had come 
before the House within his experience 
in the shape of a Private Bill. The 
arrangements between two of the Com- 
panies interested were such as almost to 
defy explanation that would satisfy the 
House. It was only by the assistance of 
maps and plans that it was possible to 
convey any idea of the subject-matter 
in dispute. The two Companies formerly 
competed for traffic through one of the 
most mountainous and uninhabited dis- 
tricts of Wales. The Manchester and 
Milford Company obtained a Bill to 
make a railway, but finding the diffi- 
culties to be overcome enormous, they 
consented to the construction of an al- 
ternative line which was projected by 
the Mid- Wales Company, and over which 
they were to have running powers. On 
the faith of this line being constructed, 
the Manchester and Milford Company 
entered into certain engagements, but 
the Mid-Wales Company subsequently 
abandoned their project; hence the 
claim which this Bill was intended to 
settle. The best course would be to fol- 
low the ordinary practice and refer it to 
a Committee up-stairs. At the same 
time, he thought it was not desirable 
that a Committee should be called upon 
to assess damages between two Railway 
Companies. It was a course which the 
House ought to discourage ; but the cir- 
cumstances of the present case were very 
peculiar, and he did not think they were 
likely to be drawn into a precedent. He 
therefore hoped that the hon. Member 
for Chippenham would not press his 
Motion. 


Question, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill read a second 
mitted. 


time, and com- 
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CENTRAL ASIA—TREATY WITH 
KHELAT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ROBERTSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If his 
attention has been called to the following 
paragraph in the “Times” of the 5th 
March instant :— 


“A Treaty has been concluded with Khelat 
whereby the British Government agrees to sup- 
port the Khan against internal and foreign foes, 
and to pay an annual subsidy of £10,000, be- 
sides a further sum of £2,200 for the purpose of 
effecting such improvements in the country as 
the Government may approve. In return the 
Government will have the right to occupy the 
chief towns with troops, to construct railways 
and telegraphs, and to erect forts. The British 
Agent’s headquarters will be at Khelat, and an 
officer will also be stationed at Quetta ;” 


and, if he will inform the House if such 
a Treaty has been concluded, and if the 
Government approves of the policy indi- 
cated of thus occupying places in Beloo- 
chistan far beyond the British territory? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
paragraph alluded to refers to a revision 
of an old Treaty concluded in 1854 be- 
tween the Indian Government and the 
Khan of Khelat, under which an annual 


subsidy was granted to the Khan to en- 
able him to fulfil certain obligations, and 
the right of stationing British troops in 
any part of Khelat territory was con- 


firmed to the British Government. In 
March, 1873, this subsidy was withheld 
in consequence of the Khan having 
failed to fulfil his obligations to protect 
trade and secure the peace of the fron- 
tier. Towards the end of 1875 the late 
Viceroy despatched Major Sandeman 
with a suitable escort on a special mis- 
sion in order that he might, if possible, 
terminate the prevailing state of anarchy. 
The present Canseos has carried on the 
negotiations initiated by his Predecessor, 
and the present Treaty is the result. It 
is therefore scarcely necessary to observe 
that the revision and adaptation of an 
old Treaty to existing circumstances 
does not in any way indicate on the part 
of the Indian Government any intention 
of pursuing an aggressive policy towards 
the countries beyond their borders. 


ARMY—MILITIA LIEUTENANTS—COM- 
PETITIVEEFEXAMINATIONS. 
QUESTION, 


GzeneraL SHUTE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, with reference to the 
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statement that Militia Lieutenants wish- 
ing to pass into the Line would, after 
the end of the year 1878, have to do so 
by competitive examination, Whether 
young officers at present in the Militia 
would be exempted from that rule? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the rules which it was proposed to 
issue would apply to all officers after the 
end of 1878. 


EGYPT AND ABYSSINIA—DETENTION 
OF BRITISH SUBJECTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. POTTER asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 
is now prepared to state to the House 
the particulars of the outrage on a British 
subject perpetrated by the Egyptian 
authorities in the recent seizure of Mr. 
Robert Adeane Barlow off Massowah, 
and the measures which have been taken 
to obtain reparation for Mr. Barlow ; 
also, if Mr. Barlow is now set at liberty ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I stated to the House 
the other day that Mr. Barlow, who 
describes himself of the Abyssinian 
Army, and Mr. Houghton had in No- 
vember last announced their intention 
to penetrate into Abyssinia, and they 
were warned by Her Majesty’s Agent 
and Consul General that if they at- 
tempted to do so in defiance of the pro- 
hibition which had been issued by the 
Egyptian Government it would be at 
their own risk and peril. It appears 
that they did proceed to the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea, where they em- 
barked in a small dhow that was going 
to Massowah with coals for one of Her 
Majesty’s ships. The dhow was not 
under the British flag, but under the 
Turkish flag. On their arrival at Mas- 
sowah they were asked for their pass- 
ports. They answered that they had 
got none. Mr. Barlow gave his name 
as Colonel Knox, and Mr. Houghton his 
as Mr. Baird. Afterwards they produced 
their passports. When the authorities 
at Massowah found by the passport 
that their names were not Knox and 
Baird suspicions were aroused, and they 
were put under arrest; but on Mr. 
Houghton giving his parole that he 
would not leave the town he was re- 
leased; but Mr. Barlow having refused 
to do so was placed in confinement 
pending inquiry as to their identity. 
They were subsequently removed in an 
Egyptian transport to Suez, where they 
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were set at liberty on the 21st ultimo. 
They were re-arrested, in consequence, 
it is said, of their attempting to leave 
again for Massowah, and Mr. Houghton 
has represented that great violence was 
used against him when arrested. In- 
quiries will be made into the truth of 
this statement. Mr. Houghton has been 
set at liberty, and is now at Cairo. Mr. 
Barlow refuses to give his parole not to 
return to Abyssinia; but, though under 
serveillance at Suez, he is free to go 
where he pleases in the town. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT) SURVEYORS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. GOLDSMID asked the Post- 


master General, Whether any surveyors 
have been appointed since the Report 
of the Committee on the Telegraph 
Department of the Post Office; and, if 
yea, whether, in accordance with the re- 
commendation of that Committee, secu- 
rity was taken that they possessed a 
practical knowledge of telegraphy ? 
Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that two surveyors had been ap- 
pointed, and that neither of them pos- 
sessed a practical knowledge of tele- 
graphy. At present there was no one 
in the service who combined that know- 
ledge with such a knowledge of postal 
work as would fit him for a surveyor- 
ship; but it would be the policy of the 
Department to select persons for the 
office who had a knowledge of tele- 


graphy. 


ARMY—THE COAST BRIGADE—ROYAL 
ARTILLERY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is contem- 
plated to take any steps to remedy the 
present stagnation of promotion among 
the officers of the Coast Brigade, Royal 
Artillery ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I am 
proposing to take steps at this moment 
which I hope will have the effect that 
the hon. Member desires. 


CRIMINAL LAW—UNLAWFUL KILLING 
OF A DOG.—QUESTION. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If his attention 
has been called to the following state- 
ments published in the Belfast news- 
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papers, in reference to a case tried at the 
recent Monaghan Assizes :— 

“On the 31st August Mr. William Ancketill 
was driving about the hour of midnight through 
the village of Emyvale, county Monaghan, when 
some dogs aroused by the noise of his gig barked 
at it, and, as he states, frightened the horse. 
He thereupon pulled up, drove to the police 
barrack, and induced one of the police to ac- 
company him in a search for dogs in the houses 
of the sleeping villagers. Neither he nor the 
constable knew the dogs which had barked, but 
they went to the houses of people who were 
known to own dogs. They went to the house of 
Widow Armstrong, and one of the inmates was 
roused out of bed. In reply to inquiries, the 
man stated that Mrs. Armstrong had a dog, and 
that the dog was in one of the outhouses. Mr. 
Ancketill requested the servant to bring out the 
dog that he might see him. The dog—a valuable 
dog—and one to which Widow Armstrong's 
family were greatly attached, was brought out. 
Ancketill caught up the unsuspecting creature 
in his arms, and with a pocket-knife severed the 
throat from ear to ear. The police constable 
was present when this was done. They dis- 
covered another dog which belonged to a car 
driver named Peter M‘Anally. Ancketill seized 
him and cut his throat ;”’ 
whether Mr. Ancketill has not been 
convicted, at the suit of Mrs. Armstrong, 
for unlawful killing of the dog, the 
county chairman severely commenting 
on Ancketill’s brutal conduct, and 
whether that conviction has not been 
confirmed by the going Judge of Assize ; 
and, whether the Mr. Ancketill here 
referred to is a Magistrate and Deputy 
Lieutenant of the county Monaghan, and 
whether the Government consider him 
worthy to hold any longer Her Majesty’s 
commission of the peace ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
Mr. Speaker, my attention was first 
called to this statement, which appears 
to be taken from an article in The Belfast 
Morning News, by the prominence given 
to it by the Notice of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth. I believe it is incor- 
rect in part and generally much exag- 
gerated. The circumstances, so far as I 
have been able to learn them, were 
these: — Mr. Ancketill was driving 
through a village in county Monaghan 
late at night, when his horse was 
frightened by dogs and ran away, kick- 
ing the carriage, which was much in- 
jured. Hearing the noise, the police 
came to his assistance ; but he, foolishly 
and improperly, being no doubt much 
aggravated by what had happened, 
killed two of the dogs which appeared 
to have been the transgressors. He was 
subsequently summoned by the police; 


Question. 
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the case was dismissed ; and on a second 
summons being issued, the solicitor for 
the owners of: the dogs obtained leave 
from the magistrates to withdraw the 
case, as a civil action was also pending. 
This action resulted in a decree by the 
Chairman of the county for £10 against 
Mr. Ancketill, which was appealed 
against, and reduced by Mr. Justice 
Barry to £5, on the ground that the 
damages were excessive. Mr. Ancketill 
does not, therefore, appear to have been 
convicted of a criminal offence, but cast 
in damages in a civil action; and the 
circumstances I have related appear to 
me to place the case in a somewhat 
different light from that in which it is 
presented in the statement read by the 
hon. Member for Louth. However, as 
what has happened affects the conduct 
of a magistrate, I have thought it right 
to direct that the official reports on the 
subject shall be referred to the considera- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor, with whom 
the decision in such matters rests. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: I beg to give 
Notice that, affording time for commu- 
nication with the Lord Chancellor, I will 
renew this Question, and ask whether 
the magistrate who dismissed the case 
did not when he dismissed it state that 
the cutting of the dog’s throat was not 
cruelty to animals—it was so swift a 
death ? 


POST OFFICE—COMMUNICATION 
WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. ISAAC asked the Postmaster 
General, If arrangements are in course 
of settlement with the White Star Line 
of Steamers trading between this Country 
and the United States of America, by 
which the serious delay, inconvenience, 
and loss at present sustained by the 
mercantile community of this Country 
trading with the United States of 
America may be avoided? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, the question of the conveyance of 
the American mails was now under con- 
sideration by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and under these circumstances he hoped 
the hon. Member would excuse him if 
he declined to enter into the merits of 
any particular line of steamers pying 
between Liverpool and the Uni 
States. 
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CRIMINAL LAW—ALLEGED OUTRAGE 
AT STAMFORD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
If the magistrates of Stamford, doubt- 
ing that any outrage was committed 
as alleged by the person named Ham- 
mond, have asked the Home Office to 
send down a detective, in order that 
the character of the town and the 
efficiency of its magistracy and police 
force may be vindicated by a still 
more searching inquiry; and, whether 
he means to comply with this request 
of the magistrates ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, it was true that the magistrates of 
Stamford had asked for the assistance 
of a detective in inquiring into the 
outrage alluded to by the hon. Member, 
which request would be granted if the 
magistrates were willing to pay the 
expense. 


SPAIN—TAXATION IN CUBA. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If it be not the fact that our mercantile 
treaties with Spain contain a Clause 
putting us on the same footing as the 
most favoured nation; if it has not been 
frequently represented to Her Majesty’s 
Government that in Cuba, Spain has 
been for years systematically charging 
our merchants with an enormous war 
tax, amounting in some cases to many 
thousand pounds, from which by special 
order she exempts German merchants ; 
and, if Her Majesty’s Government are 
prepared to insist{on Spain as a friendly 
power putting British merchants on 
the same footing as the Germans with 
whom they have to compete? 

Mr. BOURKE: The exceptional 
position of Germans in Cuba, as re- 
gards extraordinary taxation, arises 
from an additional Article to the 
Treaty of March 30, 1868, between 
Germany and Spain, which extended 
certain provisions of that Treaty to the 
Spanish Colonies. The Spanish Govern- 
ment have never admitted the validity 
of the claim founded by Germany on 
the additional Article, but pending dis- 
cussion between the two es 
temporary exemption had been te 
to the Germans. “ Majesty’s cas. 
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ment are fully aware of the injustice 
which this arrangement necessarily in- 
flicts on British subjects, as well as on 
all others except Germans; and they 
have used their best endeavours, in 
concert with the Government of France, 
to induce the Spanish Government to 
put an end to it. In answer to the 
representations of Great Britain and 
France, the Spanish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs admitted the hardship of the ar- 
rangements, which, his Excellency said, 
was complained of also by Spaniards, 
and he announced that extraordinary 
taxes would be abolished in Ouba, 
ordinary taxes being substituted, similar 
to those levied in Spain itself, and 
payable by persons of all nationalities 
alike. A representation has, however, 
lately been made by a British firm at 
Havannah that taxes are still levied 
from them and other foreigners from 
which Germans are exempt; and in 
consequence of this representation Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Madrid will be 
instructed to make a strong represen- 
tation to the Spanish Government and 
to inquire whether the proposed new 
arrangement has been finally decided 
upon, and, if so, when it will be put 
in force. 

Mr. CHILDERS: May I ask whether 
the Government is not aware that not 
only one firm but that several firms 
have been paying for some time these 
utterly illegal taxes? 

Mr. BOURKE: Of course I am not 
in a position, without Notice, to answer 
that Question. All I can say at pre- 
sent, from the inquiries I made to-day, 
is that we have only notice of one firm 
having been asked to pay these taxes; 
but it is quite possible that other firms 
may have been asked to pay it. 


METROPOLIS—KNIGHTSBRIDGE ROAD. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the honour- 
able and gallant Member for Truro, Ifhe 
has taken any steps to acquire from 
Her Majesty’s Government the ground 
necessary for the widening of the 
Knightsbridge Road, in accordance with 
the promise given last year; and, how 
soon the work will be commenced ? 

Sm JAMES HOGG: In answer to the 
Question of my hon. Friend, I beg to 
inform him that the Metropolitan Board 
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of Works has agreed with the War 
Office, subject to an Act of Parliament, 
to pay £5,000 for a strip-of ground for 
widening Knightsbridge Road, and to 
undertake the work of making up the 
roadway. I believe that the Bill is in 
course of preparation, and as soon as an 
intimation is received from the War 
Office that the ground can be given up, 
the Board will be prepared to perform 
their part of the agreement. 


INDIA—ROUTE FROM RANGOON TO 
KIANG HUNG.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, considering the great import- 
ance to the commercial and industrial 
interests of this Country of establishing 
commercial intercourse with the populous 
south-western provinces of China, Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to take 
steps to complete the survey of the land 
route from Rangoon to Kiang Hung, 
which in 1867 was ordered to be made 
by the Noble Lord the present Chief 
Secretary of State for India, and of 
which the first half was actually com- 
pleted in that year, as appears by a Re- 
port laid before this House ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON : As 
my hon. Friend is aware, the completion 
of this survey will involve certain risk 
and considerable expense. Pending the 
consideration of the information ob- 
tained by the recent missions of Colonel 
Browne and Mr. Grosvenor, the Indian 
Government do not think it expedient, 
in the present state of feeling upon the 
frontier, to take steps for the comple- 
tion of the survey of this particular 
route. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE—FRENCH 
RESIDENTS.—QUESTION. 


Captain NOLAN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he has received information that those 
French citizens residing in any part of 
Germany who have served a portion 
only of their military time in the French 
Army, and who are still liable to be 
recalled to their regiments, are to be for 
the future treated differently from other 
Foreign residents in Germany ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
no such information had been received. 
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ARMY—EMPLOYMENT OF SOLDIERS 
IN THE HARVEST FIELD. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
with reference to the Queen’s Regula- 
tions restricting the employment of 
Soldiers in the Harvest Field, Whether 
he will be good enough to state what 
inquiries were made by the General 
Officer commanding at Dover relative to 
a complaint made on the subject, on the 
17th day of August last, by Mr. Sim- 
mons, secretary of the Kent and Sussex 
Labourers’ Union, to whom those in- 
quiries were addressed ; and, if he will 
lay before the House the Answer re- 
ceived to those inquiries ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the Queen’s Regulations stated that 
there would be no objection to soldiers 
being allowed, at the discretion of the 
general officer in command, to assist in 
getting in the harvest, when application 
was made for their assistance, provided 
that the employment of the population 
of the district was not thereby interfered 
with, and that there were no strikes or 
disputes between the farmers and their 
labourers. An application was made in 
August last for the employment of six 
soldiers in the neighbourhood of Dover, 
under the authority of the general officer 
commanding there. Inquiry was made 
by the War Office as to whether there 
was any reason why permission should 
not be given. The general officer re- 
plied that the labourers were fully em- 
ployed, and there was no strike or dis- 
pute between them and the farmers; 
and, therefore, he allowed these soldiers 
to assist in collecting the harvest. The 
harvest time came on very rapidly, he 
believed, and but for this assistance 
many of the farmers would no doubt 
have suffered. As he had received no 
reply to the request which he had made 
to those persons who had complained 
that they should furnish him with some 
statement of their grounds of complaint, 
he did not think it necessary to abe any 
further steps in the matter. 
ARMY—THE CRIMEAN GRAVEYARDS. 

QUESTION. 
Mr. E. J. REED asked the Secretary 


of State for War, If he would inform 
the House, by laying Papers upon the 
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Table or otherwise, what is the present 
state of the British graveyards in the 
Crimea, and whether a guardian has 
been appointed to protect them ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I am 
glad to inform the hon. Member that 
care has been taken to put these ceme- 
teries in good order. Gaptain Anstey, 
who was peculiarly well qualified to 
perform that duty, was assisted by 
Captain Harford, who was at that time 
acting as Consul at Sebastopol. In 
some cases the tombstones, where they 
were few, have been removed to the 
larger cemeteries and placed within 
boundary walls. A custodian has also 
been appointed, and a cottage built for 
him. 


ARMY—MILITIA SURGEONS— 
WARRANT OF 1876.—QUESTION. 


Coronet MURE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to take into consideration the case of 
Surgeons of Militia, who, by the Clauses 
of the Royal Warrant, dated War 
Office, 19th July 1876, and the instruc- 
tions of the Secretary of State thereon, 
have been deprived of the larger pro- 
portion of the income derived from their 
appointments ? 

rR. GATHORNE HARDY: The 
subject has received a good deal of 
consideration, and I have been re- 
quested to receive a deputation after 
Easter from a medical body in the Me- 
tropolis who have taken up the subject 
of Militia training, and I shall be pre- 
pared to give every consideration to 
the statements they may make. With 
respect to the subject of the treatment 
of the Militia medical service, that 
also is under consideration, and it will 
depend to some extent upon the condi- 
tion of the Militia service. 


JUDICATURE ACTS—APPOINTMENT 
OF ADDITIONAL JUDGE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FRESHFIELD asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to ar- 
range for the appointment of an addi- 
tional Vice Chancellor, with adequate 
staff, to carry on the business which, 
under existing arrangements, is, or 
should be, carried on in Chambers? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: The proposal of the Govern- 
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ment is not to appoint an “additional 
Vice Chancellor.” The proposal is to 
appoint an additional Judge of the High 
Court of Justice. He will, in the first 
instance, be attached to the Chancery 
Division of the High Court; but, like 
all other Judges appointed since the 
Judicature Act, he may hereafter be re- 
moved to another Division, should such 
a course be expedient. It is not in- 
tended, at least at present, that he 
should have a staff of chief clerks and 
subordinate clerks, as in the case of the 
Master of the Rolls and Vice Chan- 
cellors. There is now a very large 
number of actions before the Chancery 
Division which are analogous to what 
were formerly called Common Law 
actions, which do not involve any 
amount of Chamber business, and which 
are the cause of much of the arrear in 
the Division. The object is to enable 
arrangements to be made for the deci- 
sion of these actions. 


NAVY—THE TRAINING SHIP 
“ BRITANNIA.”—“ BULLYING.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BLAKE asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
has been called to a letter of Mr. John 
Lloyd, in the “‘ Daily News” of the 9th 
instant, on the subject of bullying and 
cruelty, which practices are alleged 
to prevail among the Cadets on Her 
Majesty’s Training Ship ‘“ Britannia” 
at Dartmouth ; whether such allegations 
are true; and, if so, what steps he has 
taken to prevent such practices in future; 
and, whether he will lay upon the Table 
of the House the Report of the Admiral 
who recently held a Court of Inquiry on 
board Her Majesty’s Ship ‘“ Britannia 
relative to these charges, and state the 
decision of the Admiralty thereon ? 

Mr. HUNT: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to say that I have seen 
the letter to which this Question refers. 
The allegations contained in it are of a 
general character, and I can only reply 
generally as to whether they are true. I 
am sorry to say there were some cases 
of bullying on board the Britannia. I 
believe that in every school, of every 
kind, bullying does occur to a certain 
extent at certain times. The Britannia 


was no exception to the rule; but great 
pains had been taken of late years to 
repress all such practices, and with very 
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considerable success. I have reason to 
think that the practice of bullying on 
board the Britannia has been very con- 
siderably diminished. Ever since I have 
been at the head of the Admiralty I 
have taken very severe measures to re- 

ress such practices whenever they have 
brought to my notice. These are 
the instructions given to the captain of 
a ship in regard to all such matters: In 
the case of minor offences he deals with 
them himself, but serious offences are 
brought under the notice of the Ad- 
miralty. The hon. Member asks me 
to lay on the Table the Report of 
the Admiralty. All I can say on that 
subject is that there is no precedent, 
either in the Army or Navy, for pro- 
ducing a copy of the report of a Court of 
Inquiry. But, even if this were not the 
practice, I should not feel disposed to 
lay this Report upon the Table, for the 
following reason : I should be very sorry 
myself to see all my schoolboy delin- 
quencies recorded in a Blue Book, and 
I think, probably, the hon. Member 
who puts the Question shares my views 
with regard to himself. As regards the 
decision of the Admiralty, I would say 
this, that certain specific charges were 
brought in the case to which the letter 
relates, and the decision of the Admi- 
ralty was that those charges had not 
been substantiated in any important 
point. 


A ct.— Question. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT—PARK 
HALL COLLIERY EXPLOSION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ALLEN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been called to the deposi- 
tions taken by the coroner at an inquest 
held on the body of Edward Barnes, 
who died in consequence of burns re- 
ceived from an explosion of gas in the 
Park Hall Colliery, near Cheadle; and, 
whether he intends to order the prose- 
cution of Thomas Birt, the fireman of 
the pit, for a breach of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, in not properly ex- 
amining the pit before sending in the 
men to work ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that proceedings would be forth- 
with taken under the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act. The only reason why pro- 
ceedings had not been taken by the In- 
spector before was that, unfortunately, 
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another man was seriously injured, and 
it was expected that another coroner’s 
inquest would be necessary. If such an 
event occurred, he would take care that 
the Home Office was represented at that 


inquiry. 
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BARBADOES—MR. POPE HENNESSY. 
QUESTION. 


Mz. GREENE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther his attention had been called to the 
following remarks made by Mr. Pope 
Hennessy, the Governor of Hong Kong, 
when he was presented with the freedom 
of the City of Cork. He is alleged to 
have said— 


“‘T am enabled now, for the first time since I 
have returned to this country, to refer to what 
has passed in Barbadoes, and to declare that, in 
all my experience, I was never in a community 
where there was such deliberate oppression of 
the masses as in the community at Barbadoes ;’’ 
and, whether, from the information re- 
ceived by the Government, such a charge 
is borne out by the facts of the case ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Our attention 
has been called to this report, and a 
communication has been addressed to 
Mr. Hennessy inviting him to state 
whether it is correct, and, if so, to offer 
explanations. With respect to the latter 
part of the Question, I may inform my 
hon. Friend that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not possessed of any informa- 
tion which would warrant a statement 
that there had been deliberate oppres- 
sion of the masses in Barbadoes. 


THE FLOODS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether any decision has 
been come to in reference to instituting 
an inquiry into the causes of floods 
throughout the country; and whether, 
in the opinion of the Government, a 
Royal Commission would not be the 
most suitable mode of ascertaining facts 
and suggesting remedies ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that Her Majesty’s Government 
had had the subject of the floods through- 
out the country under consideration, and 
they thought it was a subject about 
which inquiry was certainly necessary. 
The time of this House was at present 
fully occupied, both in Committees and 
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otherwise ; and therefore they had come 
to the conclusion that the better course 
would be that the inquiry should be 
undertaken by a Committee of the House 
of Lords in the first instance, the Go- 
vernment reserving to themselves the 
right, when the Committee had re- 
ported, to appoint a Royal Commission 
afterwards, if necessary, to inquire into 
specific points in the inquiry, but not to 
take the shape of a roving Commission. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Supriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
ARMY SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE. 


(1.) £140,000 Army Supplementary 
Estimate. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY explained 
that the object of the Vote was to pro- 
vide a reserve of clothing for the Army. 
He found last Autumn that the markets 
were favourable, and hetherefore thought 
it was desirable to take the opportunity 
of providing the Army with a reserve 
supply of clothing. 

GenEeRaL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
approved of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
precaution, and urged that in order to 
render the measure a success, it was 
necessary to have a statement of the 
stocks on hand before the purchase and 
after the purchase to enable the House 
to verify the existence of a reserve stock 
in the present year, and the like precau- 
tions being taken in future years, so as 
to guard against the using up of reserves 
without being replaced. 


Vote agreed to. 


Civiz Services AND REvENvE DEpart- 
MENTS REMAINING SUPPLEMENTARY Es- 
TIMATES AND Crvin SERVICES AND RE- 
VENUE DEPARTMENTS Excess EisTIMATES 
FOR 1875-6, anD VoTE oF Crepit AsH- 
ANTEE ExpepitIon (Excess). 


(2.) £550, Arctic Expedition, agreed to. 


(3.) £31,350, Diplomatic Services. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, this 
Vote included £10,400 for the Yunnan 
Mission, but the Papers had not been 
produced, and he doubted whether, with- 
out them, the Vote ought to pass. 

Mr. BOURKE said, the Papers re- 
lating to the Mission were produced last 
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ear, and the expenses now asked for 

ad been recovered from the Chinese 
Government, so that it was a mere mat- 
ter of account. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE doubted 
whether, under all the circumstances, 
this country was entitled to ask for the 
indemnity. 

Mr. BOURKE said, a large portion 
of the £10,400 was for the escort. As 
to the policy of the indemnity, he thought 
the House would be of opinion that it 
had been properly required from the 
Chinese Government, which had also 
paid a compensation to the family of Mr. 
Margary and to certain merchants whose 
property was destroyed. Sir Thomas 
‘Wade, now in this country, was pre- 
paring a long Memorandum on the sub- 
ject, and further Papers would be laid 
on the Table after Easter, when the 
question of the policy of the Mission 
might be raised. 

Mr. RICHARD thought that the 
first Yunnan Expedition was unwise and 
untimely, and predoomed to failure from 
the first, and there should be an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the subject when 
the further Papers were produced. The 
Expedition was undertaken in opposition 
to the views of Lord Northbrook and 
the Indian Council, and Sir Thomas 
Wade, the British Ambassador at Pekin, 
was at least unfavourable to the enter- 

rise. 

Mr. RYLANDS called attention to 
some circumstances connected with Lord 
Salisbury’s special embassy to Constan- 
tinople. Lord Salisbury was accompa- 
nied by four Foreign Office clerks. The 
Foreign Office staff was divided into 
classes, to whom different parts of the 
world were allotted, and the clerks were 
expected to make themselves familiar 
with the affairs of those countries. It 
might have been supposed that these 
four gentlemen chosen to accompany 
Lord Salisbury would have been taken 
from the department of the Foreign 
Office which was specially charged with 
Turkish affairs; but Mr. Currie and 
Mr. Hozier were, he believed, in the 
United States department, Mr. Leigh 
was a member of the commercial de- 
partment, and Mr. Northcote was con- 
nected with the Austria and Germany 
branch. No Member of the ‘House 
would object to see the son of the right 
hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) being attached to the Mis- 
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sion, but the other three gentlemen had 
been selected in a most extraordinary 
manner, and not at all on account of 
their knowledge of Turkey. The passing 
over of every gentleman connected with 
the Turkish department had attracted 
much observation. 

Mr. BOURKE: I am not at all cer- 
tain that it is for the public interest that 
the appointments to which reference has 
been made should form the subject of 
discussion in this House. Generally, 
such appointments are left to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. There are reasons why the 
Secretary of State does many things in 
his office which it is not desirable or ex- 
pedient for the public service should be 
given to the world. But there is no 
mystery about this matter. The hon. 
Gentleman says that the Foreign Office 
is divided into geographical sections ; 
but it is only divided in that way for the 
convenience of the Office, and not at all 
upon personal grounds. The chief reason 
why the selections which have been com- 
plained of were made was that it was 
extremely desirable that the Turkish 
department of the Foreign Office should 
be left as strong as possible during the 
time that Lord Salisbury was at Con- 
stantinople; and that what had been 
going on for some months should not be 
disturbed by the absence of the clerks 
who had been engaged in that depart- 
ment up to that time. Therefore it was 
that my noble Friend at the head of the 
Foreign Office thought it much better to 
leave the Turkish department as it was. 
It was quite clear that those connected 
with that department would have a great 
deal to do at home while the gentlemen 
who were selected to accompany Lord 
Salisbury to Constantinople were absent 
from London. The result proved the 
wisdom of the arrangement which was 
made ; for there never was a department 
sooverworked asthat unfortunate Turkish 
department, both during the time Lord 
Salisbury was away on his Mission to 
the East, and after his return, in pre- 
paring Papers which had to be got ready 
for Parliament in great haste. I do not 
think it desirable to enter into the indi- 
vidual merits and qualifications of the 
clerks who were chosen. It would be 
invidious to do so; and, indeed, I could 
hardly state their qualifications without 
appearing to do injustice to others. All 
I can say is, that they. were selected for 
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very good reasons; and as for the selec- 
tion of Mr. Northcote as private secre- 
tary, that selection was made by Lord 
Salisbury himself, and we all know how 
well he discharged his duties. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF con- 
sidered the explanation of his hon. Friend 
was the most unsatisfactory he had ever 
given. The Foreign Office, as he had 
stated, was divided into geographical de- 
partments. The European departments 
knew everything about Turkey, for by the 
rules of the Foreign Office every despatch 
coming into it was copied by every de- 
partment, so that the Embassies and 
Legations abroad should be kept fully 
informed on all European questions. 
Therefore, if any of the clerks in any 
of "the European departments had been 
selected they must have known more 
of Turkish affairs than any of the 
clerks in the American section. He 
did not wish in any way to run down 
the clerks that were sent out to Tur- 
key, as they were, no doubt, meri- 
torious public servants; but the very 
nature of their work precluded them 
from knowing the previous history of 
what was going on in Turkey. He did 
not think his hon. Friend’s reply ought 
to satisfy the Committee. He had reason 
to know that the course pursued in this 
instance, which was unusual, had given 
rise to great dissatisfaction in the Foreign 
Office and the Diplomatic Service. He 
believed there was a certain amount of 
favouritism going on in the Foreign 
Office, which naturally caused dissatis- 
faction in that Department. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
the discussion was very inconvenient and 
_inopportune. A person appointed to an 
important duty ought to have the choice 
of those whom he thought most likely to 
assist him. He was told that Lord Salis- 
bury had not chosen those gentlemen. 
Well, then, Lord Derby, who had chosen 
them, must have known better than any 
one else the persons best fitted to perform 
the duties that would be required. 

Mr. ONSLOW regretted the obser- 
vations made by the hon. Member for 
Christchurch (Sir H. Drummond Wolff). 
Everybody gave Lord Derby credit for 
using the best discretion, and in a 
matter of such importance it was impos- 
sible to believe that any but gentlemen 
competent for the work would have 
been appointed. There was no necessity 
for the clerks who went out with Lord 
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Salisbury to know much about Turkey, 
for this reason—that the staff at Con- 
stantinople was well informed on all 
subjects connected with Turkey and the 
Turkish Provinces ; and if Lord Salisbury 
required information he had only to go 
to Sir Henry Elliot’s office, and get all 
he wanted. The insinuation against 
Lord Derby was, he thought, unjust and 
undeserved. 

Mr. GOLDSMID congratulated the 
Government on their two advocates, 
whose explanations did not agree with 
each other or with that of the Under 
Secretary of State (Mr. Bourke). The 
Parliamentary Papers were prepared, 
not when Lord Salisbury started on his 
expedition, but long after. Perhaps 
the real explanation was that the Go- 
vernment thought it was most desirable 
to send out men who were absolutely 
ignorant of the Turkish question, in 
order to show that there was no bias on 
one side or the other, so far as the 
Foreign Office was concerned. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he had not charged Lord Derby with 
favouritism. He believed that the noble 
Lord was really as ignorant of what had 
led to the appointments which had been 
made as Lord Salisbury himself. What 
he had stated was that there was a great 
deal of favouritism shown in the Foreign 
Office, and that statement he maintained. 
He believed the gentlemen in question 
were selected in order that Lord Salis- 
bury and his staff should be thrown into 
the hands of the permanent staff of the 
Embassy at Constantinople. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£46,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1877, in aid of Colonial Local Revenue, 
and for the Salaries and Allowances of Gover- 
nors, &c., and for other Expenses, in certain 
Colonies.” 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU, who 
had given Notice of an Amendment to 
reduce the Vote by £41,000, complained 
that the laws of political economy had 
been systematically violated in the 
management of the affairs of our West 
African Settlements. Lord Carnarvon had 
offered the country two alternatives on 
this question—either to pay certain sums 
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annually for these Colonies or give them 
up altogether. If there were no other 
option he should at once advise the 
abandonment of the Colonies; but, in 
his opinion, the true policy with re- 
ference to Sierra Leone and the Gambia 
was to remove the heavy shackles of 
taxation and give them the benefit of 
free trade. He complained that Go- 
vernor Pope Hennessy had, in order to 
obtain popular applause, given up cer- 
tain direct taxes. Direct taxation was 
the best means of raising a revenue, 
instead of which they found from the 
Blue Book that the Customs duties were 
the staple of revenue, and the result was 
that while the revenue obtained from 
Customs duties had gradually increased, 
those duties had strangled the trade. 
The taxation of the Colonies had been 
increased the last two years, and there 
had been a serious diminution in the 
export of palm oil, which fell from 
22 ewt in 1871 to 13 cwt in 1872; and, 
though it rose to 16 cwt in 1873, it fell to 
11 ewt in 1874. Taxes were continually 
added to in order to augment the revenue, 
and those taxes were imposed in viola- 
tion of all the principles of free trade. 
The smuggling which had been com- 
plained of also arose from the same 
cause. If taxes had not been imposed 
which it was beyond the capacity of the 
Colony to bear there would have been 
no cause for the excessive smuggling. 
Not only had the Colonies been weakened 
by these causes, but no security was 
taken against the maladministration of 
public funds, for Lord Carnarvon had 
admitted that the accounts had been 
“cooked.” No private firm would sub- 
mit to a continuance of the state of 
things which Lord Carnarvon described. 
One large item in the Vote was for the 
provision of a steamer, the use of which 
had been told him by a late Governor; 
he was granted a guinea a-day for travel- 
ling expenses, and found he could live 
on board a steamer for 7s. 6d., and so 
he left Government House, diminished 
his personal risk of fever, and pocketed 
12s. 6d. a-day. Instead of being warned 
by diminishing trade and revenue, and 
by the consequences of increasing the 
taxation, to adopt a wiser policy, the 
Government came to this House to get 
the deficit made up by the British tax- 
payer. In order to protest against such 
disregard of political economy in the 
case of a Colony blessed by Nature, but 
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cursed by ignorant administration, he 
would move the reduction of the Vote 
by £41,000. He quite apprehended 
that his Motion would be lost; but if he 
could obtain any following at all he 
would divide the Committee on the sub- 
ject. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£5,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1877, in aid of Colonial Local Revenue, 
and for the Salaries and Allowances of Gover- 
nors, &c., and for other Expenses in certain 
Colonies.” —(Lord Robert Montagu.) 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, 
the noble Lord had made a most ener- 
getic speech in favour of the British fax- 
payer, but he thought he had scarcely 
done justice to Lord Carnarvon, who had 
shown the greatest anxiety to reduce the 
expenditure. When the vast extent of 
our Colonial Empire was considered it 
was perfectly wonderful to him how it 
was maintained without larger and more 
frequent calls upon the Imperial Exche- 
quer. Within the last few years troops 
had been withdrawn from these Colonies 
—a matter which was to be regretted, 
yet one which had led to a saving; and 
really the expense which those Colonies 
now entailed on this country was per- 
fectly insignificant. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN, 
as he had been connected with the 
Colonial Department under the late Go- 
vernment, wished to say a few words. 
There were two points for consideration, 
the matter of the Vote and the manner 
of its presentation—namely, as a Sup- 
plementary Estimate. So far from find- 
ing fault with the noble Lord (Lord 
Robert Montagu) for bringing forward 
that subject, he thought he had exercised 
a sound judgment in doing so. When 
Supplementary Estimates were proposed 
it was not well for the House to be too 
easy, or to abstain from criticism. Last 
year, when the Colonial Estimates were 
moved, it must have been within the 
knowledge of the Colonial Office that 
some excess Votes would be required, 
and it was not desirable to allow those 
items to accumulate until they amounted 
to such a sum as was now asked for. It 
would be far better that when the Colo- 
nial Estimates were moved in the regular 
order, Government should state the 
financial condition of ‘the Colonies for 
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which Votes would be asked and the 
reasons for such Votes. At the same 
time, he believed that earnest attempts 
had been made by the Home Govern- 
ment to obtain a more correct rendering 
of accounts and a reduction of expendi- 
ture. But with regard to their Colonies 
on the West Coast of Africa, there could 
be no doubt that they must be prepared 
either to make Imperial contributions 
from time to time or to surrender those 
Colonies. A certain sum was asked for 
St. Helena, whose revenues, owing to 
the opening of the Suez Canal, and the 
consequent diversion of trade, had fallen 
off, and in those circumstances — for 
which the people of St. Helena were in 
no way to blame—it would not be con- 
sistent with the dignity and character of 
England to refuse such a contribution or 
to abandon a Colony which had belonged 
to us for upwards of 200 years. With 
respect to the Gambia, the question of its 
cession had been dangled before Parlia- 
ment by successive Governments and 
then withdrawn, and they had no full dis- 
cussion as to whether it ought to be ceded 
or not. When he first went to the Colo- 
nial Office there had been.a negotiation 
for the cession of the Gambia to France, 
but it was broken off for the moment by 
the state of the Continent. The argu- 
ment in favour of the transfer was mainly 
that by an exchange with France the 
collection of Custom duties on the West 
African Coast would be facilitated and 
the revenue improved. He himself, 
however, came to the conclusion that it 
would have been very unwise to have 
carried out this cession, and that for 
three reasons—first, that it was dubious 
morality and scarcely fair to transfer, 
contrary to their own wishes, to another 
Government, a population which had 
grown up under the authority of this 
country, spoke our language, and clung 
to our connection ; secondly, that it was 
very doubtful whether the French really 
possessed such exclusive jurisdiction over 
some of the places which they proposed 
to exchange, as would secure to us the 
expected revenue advantages; thirdly, 
the River Gambia was very wide and 
large, and we might want a coaling sta- 
tion in that quarter, when the Gambia 
would be extremely serviceable to Eng- 
land. The possible future development 
of trade with the interior of Africa was 
another reason why we should not give 
up that Colony. At the same time, he 
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hoped that the present large demand on 
the Imperial Exchequer might not be 
repeated, or, at all events, that the sum 
required would be asked for when the 
Colonial Estimates were brought forward 
in the regular form. The greater por- 
tion of that Vote was for Sierra Leone, 
as to which the noble Lord’s criticism 
was to a great extent just. Mr. Pope 
Hennessy took to every Colony to which 
he went a very sincere and proper desire 
to render himself and the Queen’s autho- 
rity in his person popular with the 
Natives; but he thought that policy 
might be carried too far, and the finan- 
cial changes which Mr. Pope Hennessy 
made in 1872 had scarcely been justified 
by the results. It might be said that 
those proposals might have been disal- 
lowed ; but when Mr. Pope Hennessy had 
put forth his scheme, which abolished 
the house tax, the land tax, and various 
other taxes, which were unpopular with 
the Natives, resting the whole of his 
revenue on certain duties, it was almost 
impossible for the Secretary of State, 
without possible mischief, and causing 
much local discontent, to have over- 
ridden the decision to which Mr. Pope 
Hennessy had come, being, as he was, 
upon the spot with information which 
should have led him to sound conclu- 
sions. Unfortunately, Mr. Pope Hen- 
nessy’s plan did not succeed; and in the 
Papers before them they found Lord 
Carnarvon asking, almost in a pitiful 
manner, whether some of the taxes which 
had been repealed might not be re- 
imposed. They had to consider whether 
Sierra Leone was one of those Colonies 
which it was so desirable to maintain that 
they would give a contribution towards 
its expenditure, and that question was 
one which might fairly be discussed on 
a future occasion. But the debt which 
had been already incurred they could not 
honourably refuse to pay, and therefore 
he could not support the Motion to re- 
duce the Vote. At the same time, it was 
incumbent on the Government to exer- 
cise the greatest vigilance in scrutinizing 
the future expenditure of the Colony. 
Sm HENRY HOLLAND knew from 
his experience at the Colonial Office 
that if this country was determined to 
keep these Settlements we must from 
time to time be prepared to advance 
money from Imperial funds to secure an 
efficient government of them. The 
Committee which sat in 1865 came to 
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two resolutions—the first of which was 
that there ought to be no further exten- 
sion of territory; and the second, that 
the main object of the Government 
should be to train up the Natives in the 
art of self-government, with a view to 
the ultimate withdrawal of this Go- 
vernment from them, with, perhaps, the 
exception of Sierra Leone. The first 
resolution had been carried out, and no 
territory had been added. With’ re- 
spect to the second, the country had 
decided upon retaining those Settle- 
ments, and Selden’s saying might be 
applied to this question, that ‘‘he who 
keeps a monkey must be prepared to 
pay for the glasses it breaks.” The 
country was obliged not only to pay 
larger salaries, but to keep up larger 
establishments than were required in 
ordinary cases, and in Oolonies of the 
same class. One of the main causes of 
the expense of these Colonies was the 
climate. It was no uncommon thing to 
find a Governor acting with only half a 
staff; and this, of course, rendered it 
extremely difficult to have a thoroughly 
good financial system carried into effect. 
Another reason which rendered the ad- 
ministration of these Colonies rather 


difficult was that there was no power of 
taxing luxuries—such as carriages and 
articles of that description—and that 
they must mainly rely on their Customs 


duties. In Gambia £22,000 out of 
£24,000 had been raised in one year in 
this way, and in another year £16,000 
out of £18,000. Another difficulty which 
existed was the stoppage of trade from 
the interior. This had been specially 
the case in Lagos, which had had in 
consequence to borrow £10,000, and to 
its credit, be it said, that sum had been 
repaid. Smuggling, too, had greatly 
interfered with the financial difficulties, 
Then there was the expense of expedi- 
tions to keep the Natives in order, and of 
providing for the defence of the Colonies. 
It would be a bad day for England if 
she allowed the defensive works of the 
Colonies to get out of order. With re- 
spect to the steamer to which reference 
had been made, he considered it abso- 
lutely necessary for going up the rivers. 
The difficulties to which he had referred 
applied to all these Settlements. There 
was no doubt that in 1872 Mr. Pope 
Hennessy revised—or it should rather 
be called revolutionized—the tariff in 
Sierra Leone, and he raised the duties 
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in some cases 33 per cent, and on others 
166 per cent, on the cheap articles ; and 
the consequence was that the trade was 
driven to the rivers outside the Colony. 
It seemed to him (Sir Henry Holland) 
that it was desirable to revert to the old 
state of things, and this had to some ex- 
tent been done; butit was not so easy to 
draw backmerchantswho had set up their 
establishments on these rivers; and he 
thought the wisest course for the country 
to adopt would be to enter into Treaties 
with the Native Chiefs along the rivers, 
and to obtain a better jurisdiction over 
them. Such a course would not be con- 
trary to the recommendations of the 
Committee of 1865; and with reference 
to the costs which were incurred in the 
administration of these Colonies, he 
thought no one who had read the Papers 
before the House could come to any 
other conclusion than that Lord Carnar- 
von was applying himself in every 
possible way to a reduction of expen- 
diture. 

Mr. GOLDSMID believed that a 
portion of the Colonial expenditure 
which had to be paid by this country 
was owing to the advantage, or per- 
haps the luxury, of having such a Go- 
vernor as Mr. Pope Hennessy. That 
gentleman might possess eminent quali- 
fications for his office, but he had a re- 
markable faculty for getting every place 
he attempted to govern into hot water, 
while every time he opened his mouth 
he said something he had better have 
left unsaid. He need only instance the 
fact brought under the notice of the 
House that very afternoon, that the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies had 
been obliged to call upon Mr. Pope 
Hennessy to offer an explanation of some 
strange observations recently made by 
him in Ireland. As far as the history 
of this Colony could be traced, it was 
progressive and improving up to the 
unfortunate date of the arrival of Mr. 
Pope Hennessy, who had adopted a 
system of finance which had never been 
contemplated, and had thereby changed 
the whole course of events. The result 
of his proceedings was that owing to 
his abolition of certain taxes, and the 
increase of certain duties, he had driven 
away trade to the French and Native 
territories for years to come. He had 
great fault to find with the late Under 
Secretary for the Colonies for not having 
put down his foot upon Mr. Pope Hen- 
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nessy’s financial experiments, because 
he should have known that it was not 
desirable that he should be entrusted 
with so large a discretionary power. 
When he went to Barbadoes—perhaps 
through over zeal — he involved the 
Colony in political messes of the most 
serious character, and he (Mr. Goldsmid) 
trembled to think what would be the 
fate of Hong Kong, which had been 
unfortunately committed to his charge. 
But whether Mr. Pope Hennessy was to 
blame in these matters or not, he had 
no personal ground of complaint, as 
each difficulty had resulted in his pro- 
motion to higher office. He wished to 
remind the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies of the remarks which he made 
when in Opposition with regard to the 
duty of impressing on the Colonies the 
necessity of their being self-supporting. 
When Lagos got into financial difficulties 
it had to borrow £10,000, which was 
afterwards honourably repaid ; but Lagos 
would not be so foolish as to do such a 
thing ‘again, when it found that other 
Colonies obtained such pickings from 
the Imperial Treasury. The Govern- 
ment ought to send out strict instruc- 
tions for the reversal of the wrong 
financial policy which had been adopted 
by Mr. Pope Hennessy, and to go back 
on the former lines, and endeavour to 
make each Colony, as it was before, im- 
proving and progressive. The Secre- 
tary for the Colonies had admitted that 
there had been some extravagance, and 
that was the case at the present time. 
The result of the discussion which had 
taken place last Session showed that, in 
the opinion of Parliament, we ought not 
to cede any Colony in our possession. 
In that opinion he (Mr. Goldsmid) en- 
tirely concurred. The cession of the 
Ionian Islands was one which we had 
ever since regretted, and he knew that 
the inhabitants of those Islands re- 
gretted it too. That was not an encou- 
raging example. We had duties to 
sp as civilizers of the Colonies, 

ut we also had duties to the mother 
country ; and the first thing we ought 
to do on establishing a Colony was to 
establish a government founded on the 
principles of right and justice, and not 
on a policy which was totally erroneous 
and unsatisfactory. The errors in the 
government of these West African Pos- 
sessions were obvious, and were founded 
on a policy which the Government ought 
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to reverse ; and he trusted the Secretary 
for the Colonies would give effect to the 
strong feeling which he entertained as 
to the necessity of making the Colonies 
self-supporting. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he did not 
come down to the House with the inten- 
tion of speaking, but seeing that his 
grandfather was the founder of this 
Colony of Sierra Leone, and he had some 
family and previous knowledge of the 
circumstances in discussion, he would 
like to submit to the Committee a few 
facts regarding it. He had collected 
statistics, which, he thought, would 
justify him in asking the Committee not 
to make a reduction in the Vote, but to 
agree to an Amendment which he should 
propose, and upon which he hoped they 
would go to a division. The population 
of Sierra Leone was about 40,000, and 
its trade with this country, which was 
its principal trade, might be valued at 
£200,000 per annum. The revenue of 
the Colony was about £58,000 per 
annum, almost all of which was derived 
from the Customs, which, they were 
told by the Earl of Carnarvon, were de- 
clining, owing to smuggling. The ex- 
penditure somewhat exceeded the re- 
venue, and in addition to that, there 
was a debt of about £75,000. Let the 
Committee consider what that meant. 
The extent of the Colony was about 18 
miles by 13 miles, the total area being 
about 300 square miles. And what was 
the expenditure which it was thought 
necessary to make for the government 
of this small Colony? In the first place, 
there was a Governor with a salary of 
£2,000 per annum and additional al- 
lowance of £500 per annum, and he had 
an aide-de-camp and a clerk. There 
was besides a Colonial Secretary with a 
salary of £800 and quarters, having 
three clerks having salaries from £100 
to £150 per annum. These too highly- 
paid administrative officers, he ventured 
to say, had little or nothing todo. Then, 
with reference to the Financial staff, 
which turned over something like 
£50,000 or £60,000 a-year, they had 
clerks with £700, £350, £200, and £150 
a-year; and to keep those people in 
order they had an Audit Office, which 
cost £300 a-year, and so badly managed 
was it that for two successive years they 
were unable to get a revenue account 
for Sierra Leone, because they were told 
there were no reliable returns, The 
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Collector of Revenues had £500 a-year, 
with 12 subordinates. The Sanitary De- 
partment consumed £400. The Judicial 
Establishment was a disgraceful item. 
The Chief Justice had £1,500 a-year, 
Queen’s Advocate £1,000; a Master and 
Registrar of the Supreme Court £500, a 
Sheriff and Provost Marshal £400. The 
Registrar General had £300 a-year. The 
police magistrate had £500 a-year, his 
clerk £200; the Inspector General of 
Police £500. More than £700 a-year was 
paid to the Coroners of Sierra Leone in 
the rural districts. There was a Bishop 
with £900, a Colonial chaplain with 
£500 a-year, and a Director of Public 
Instruction with £500 a-year, to which 
he did not object. This immense estab- 
lishment was the real cause of the deficit. 
Sierra Leone had been a success once by 
means of thrift, energy, and public spirit. 
The Earl of Carnarvon had tried to do 
his duty there, as elsewhere, and had 
sanctioned the public-spirited conduct 
of the Governor of St. Helena, who, by 
taking upon himself the duties of Chief 
Justice, had saved the country £600 a- 
year. Some reasonable arrangement of 
the same description at Sierra Leone 
might save the country thousands a- 
year. It became Parliament to look 
into these matters. What he desired was 
that the Colonial Office should tell our 
officials there that they should reduce 
the expenditure, and if they did not do 
so that others would be sent out to take 
their place. He would not support the 
Motion of the noble Lord (Lord Robert 
Montagu) to diminish the Vote by 
£41,000, for the money must be made 
up; but he wished the House to come 
to a resolution to make the Colonial 
Office take measures to diminish the 
expenditure, and if the noble Lord with- 
drew his Motion he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
would move that the Vote be diminished 
by £5,000. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he did not 
wish to follow the hon. Member into de- 
tails, but he would put the result into 
two simple figures. In Sierra Leone 
there was a revenue of £61,000, and an 
expenditure of £68,000, £3,500 being 
interest on the public debt, and £32,000 
for salaried establishments. The popu- 
lation was only 50,000 or 60,000. In 
St. Helena the salaried establishment 
cost £10,000 a-year, out of an income 
of £13,000. Lords Kimberley and Car- 
narvon had done their utmost to bring 
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these Colonies into a satisfactory con- 
dition. What the Colonial Office really 
wanted was more power to act; a dis- 
tinct indication on the part of the 
House that these Colonies should not 
thus be administered. Again, he found 
that the debt of Sierra Leone had been 
spread over a number of years and was 
now £38,000. The Colony had been 
borrowing at the rate of 6 per cent, 
£3,000 or £4,000 a-year being paid for 
interest. If the Colony had borrowed it 
from the Government at 3 per cent they 
would be saved a large amount of grant 
now asked for. So, again, as to the 
finance of the Gambia and of St. Helena, 
the revenue would have been sufficient 
but for the contribution now being made 
to wipe off the capital of the debt. It 
was better, in all these cases, for the 
Treasury even now to supply the whole 
sum needed to pay off the debt at 3 per 
cent, than to make these absolute grants. 
Of this he had no doubt—that it was 
impolitic to allow those Colonies to 
think that they could obtain grants 
from the Imperial Exchequer whenever 
they got into debt for public works at 
high rates of interest, and their expen- 
diture came hence to exceed their re- 
venue. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, it would be 
unnecessary for him to make any de- 
tailed statement as to the financial posi- 
tion of the Colonies referred to, full in- 
formation on that subject having been 
furnished in the Papers now for some 
days in the hands of hon. Members. 
Very little had been said in the course 
of the discussion against the financial 
administration of St. Helena, the prin- 
cipal charge made being that preferred 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Childers)—namely, that the Colony, 
which was maintained altogether for 
Imperial purposes, spent its money in 
paying its debt—an example which he 
thought might with advantage be fol- 
lowed by other communities. The ut- 
most economy had been for some years 
observed there—the staff had been re- 
duced; the Governor uniting with his 
duties as Governor those of Chief Justice, 
Commander-in-Chief, Vice Admiral, Co- 
lonial Secretary, Judge of the Summary 
Court, and Police Magistrate. He did 
not see how a consolidation of offices 
could be carried further. The Com- 
mittee must recollect that it would be 
unreasonable to expeet a small com- 
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munity of 17,000 souls to bear up 
against the great alterations in trade, 
which had diminished their resources. 
Blame had been laid on the financial 
administration of Sierra Leone, espe- 
cially by the noble Lord the Member for 
Westmeath. [Lord Roserr Montacu: 
I said Sierra Leone and Gambia.] He 
laid special stress on the administration 
of Mr. Pope Hennessy, which he (Mr. 
Lowther) was not charged with the duty 
of defending. That episode occurred 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sandwich (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) occupied the position of Under 
Secretary, and he (Mr. Lowther) had had 
sufficiently often to trespass on the in- 
dulgence of the House in endeavouring 
to defend the acts of Mr. Pope Hennessy 
while he himself was officially connected 
with the Colonial Department, and was 
therefore not disposed to assume any 
unnecessary responsibilities of that na- 
ture. The noble Lord said that the 
mischief which had occurred was due 
to the adoption of a system of indirect 
taxation. Reference had been made to 
certain imposts which had been discon- 
tinued—namely, the land tax and the 
house tax. From the observations made 
by the noble Lord and other hon. Mem- 
bers the Committee might have been 
led to think that the main source of re- 
venue up to the time of Mr. Pope 
Hennessy’s Governorship was direct 
taxation. So far, however, from that 
being the case, it would be found that a 
very small portion of the revenue was 
derived from that source. The revenue 
of those Settlements had been mainly 
derived from indirect taxation. It was 
perfectly notorious that there were 
no wealthy classes to bear taxation ; 
there was no landed aristocracy — no 
great private trading community; and 
therefore they had to resort to indirect 
taxation for the revenues of these Colo- 
nies. At the Gambia the taxes were 
more or less of the same kind, and 
although they had not in late years suc- 
ceeded in raising the revenue required, 
yet up to 1872 the revenue was found 
to be equal to the expenditure, and a 
considerable sum was applied in re-pay- 
ing some loans. At Sierra Leone a 
change took place in 1872 in regard to 
the management of that Colony. The 
noble Lord said that if any commercial 
establishment carried on their affairs in 
a similar manner, the firm would dismiss 
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the officers; now, unfortunately, the offi- 
cers dismissed themselves; there werecon- 
stant deaths occurring amongst the mem- 
bers of the staff; and, not only that, but 
the retirements so far diminished the staff 
that it was almost impossible to keep it 
filled up in a proper state of efficiency. 
He did not wish to dwell upon this sub- 
ject, but he must admit that the state of 
things at Sierra Leone was far from sa- 
tisfactory. The noble Lord had said it 
was a place blessed by nature. All he 
(Mr. Lowther) would say in reply to 
that was that he hoped such blessings 
would not be extended to any commu- 
nity with which he might happen to 
be connected. It had been alleged he 
had stated that he would come to Par- 
liament for an annual Vote for this 
Settlement. He, however, said no- 
thing of the sort. What he said was 
that he could not hold out any confident 
expectations that such Votes would not 
be required again. He freely admitted 
that the revenue of these Settlements 
was not equal to their requirements, 
and that the Imperial Exchequer was 
the only source from which help could 
be derived. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid) was in 
error in stating that he (Mr. Lowther) 
had ever committed himself to the doc- 
trine that these Colonies ought to be 
self-supporting. The observations evi- 
dently in his mind were made when he 
(Mr. Lowther) was sitting on the oppo- 
site side of the House, and was untram- 
melled by any official ties. What he 
really did say upon that occasion was 
that the expenditure of British lives and 
treasure in those unhealthy climates was 
a policy he could not endorse. He also 
pointed out that the chief horrors of the 
Slave Trade were due tothe overcrowding 
of vessels consequent upon the presence 
of our cruisers, and had further drawn 
a comparison between the relative value 
—in his own opinion—of the life or 
health of a single British seaman and 
several cargoes of Ethiopians. If he 
he was asked for an explanation of those 
opinions expressed at the time and under 
the circumstances alluded to when he 
occupied an irresponsible position in that 
House, he might very well take the 
liberty of copying the reply given (if his 
memory did not faii him) to the noble 
Lord himself (Lord Robert Montagu) by 
a statesman of greater eminence than 
any to which he (Mr. Lowther) could 
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ever hope to attain—‘‘a great deal has 
happened since then.” He, however, 
would be perfectly frank with the House, 
and would at once admit that with the 
advantage of the additional experience 
he had since enjoyed he entertained 
precisely the same opinions now. If he 
were asked why, under those circum- 
stances, he had not endeavoured to induce 
the Government to move in the direction 
he had indicated, he would with equal 
candour admit that he had not met with 
such support on former occasions on this 
subject in the House of Commons as to 
justify him in urging his personal opi- 
nions upon his Colleagues, who probably 
would not have been more inclined to 
adopt them than he candidly owned the 
House at large had formerly been. 
While his opinion remained precisely 
what it was, he felt bound to acknow- 
ledge accomplished facts; and therefore 
he would not urge opinions which might 
not be shared in by his Colleagues or 
approved by the House. He assured 
the House that he would not press the 
Vote unless he felt that the Imperial 
Government was bound in honour to 
discharge its obligations. As we had, 
on repeated occasions, decided to retain 
these Colonies, no other course was open 
to us but to agree to the proposal before 
the Committee. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
had not expressed any desire to give up 
any Colony, but the Earl of Carnarvon 
had said in ‘‘ another place” that Par- 
liament must either pay these sums or 
these Colonies must be given up. But 
there was an alternative which he would 
place before the Committee, and that 
was that the Government should reduce 
the taxation on the imports and exports. 
They should revert to the old system, 
which was approved of and which was 
successful. If the principles of free 
trade were resorted to the result would 
be that the resources would be amply 
sufficient. He objected to the new indi- 
rect taxation which the Government was 
constantly putting on these Colonies. If 
there should be deficits in any of the 
Australian Colonies this country might 
be called upon to make them good. In 
conclusion, the noble Lord withdrew his 
Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. J. Lowther 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£40,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1877, in aid of Colonial Local Re- 
venue, and for the Salaries and Allowances of 
Governors, &c., and for other Expenses in cer- 
tain Colonies.”—(ZLord Robert Montagu.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN wished to point 
out that what the Committee was going 
to do was not to vote a sum to discharge 
obligations which this country had in- 
curred, but rather to put pressure on 
the Colonial Office, and require them to 
make during the present year a saving 
of 20 per cent on the enormous and ex- 
pensive establishment at Sierra Leone. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 92; 
Noes 150: Majority 58.—(Div. List, 
No. 35.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE observed 
that grants in aid of bankrupt Colonies 
had formerly been unusual, but seemed 
likely to become frequent, seeing in par- 
ticular that we had taken over Fiji, 
which it appeared from accounts would 
probably never be in a position to pay 
its way. On looking back to the Reports 
of the Committee on Public Accounts, 
he found that in 1873 the Committee 
reported in terms which showed that 
St. Helena was an old offender in the 
manner in which money voted by this 
country was expended in that Island. 
It was necessary under present circum- 
stances, and having reference to other 
Colonies, that the House of Commons 
should see that it possessed proper con- 
trol over the sums granted in aid, and 
that the money so granted was properly 
applied. He therefore moved that the 
amount of the Vote be reduced by the 
sum proposed for St. Helena—namely, 
£5,500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£41,000 be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1877, in aid of Colonial Local Re- 
venue, and for the Salaries and Allowances of 
Governors, &c., and for other Expenses in cer- 
tain Colonies.’—(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 


Mr. WHITWELL said, he could not 
support the Vote as proposed by Her 
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Majesty’s Government, and he expressed 
his opinion that it was lamentable the 
way in which the affairs of the Colonies 
were administered. In the case of 
Gambia, there had been seven Governors 
in 12 years, and there was no wonder 
that the accounts had got into a bad state. 
He could not see why now, with the ap- 
pliance of telegraphy, these Colonies 
could not be governed from the mother 
country, without the aid of a Governor. 
The expenditure of St. Helena, which 
contained a very small population, was 
much too great. Administrative reform 
was wanted for the better government 
of that Colony, in order to induce per- 
sons to settle there. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that neces- 
sarily these unhealthy Colonies must 
be more expensive in their administra- 
tive department than others. It was 
impossible to get persons to accept office 
there without their being highly remu- 
nerated, and pensions being provided. 
With regard to St. Helena, the altera- 
tion of the route to the East caused by 
the opening of the Suez Canal had 
naturally resulted in a loss of revenue 
to that Colony, and he would remind the 


Committee that any cutting down of the 
establishment must naturally lead to an 


increase in the pension list. The utmost 
economy had throughout been observed. 
Attempts had been made to increase 
the revenue of St. Helena by cultivating 
a particular tree, the bark of which was 
valuable as an article of commerce, but 
the results had not yet been very 
favourable. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, the Committee 
ought to jealously watch and see that 
where demands were made on the mother 
country for assistance, that a proper 
case for acceding to the request had 
been made out. These grants were not 
a satisfactory way of voting public 
money, and there was no guarantee that 
the money then to be voted would be 
expended as the House of Commons 
intended it to be spent. He should 
vote for the reduction of the Vote. 

Str ANDREW LUSK alsocomplained 
that money voted for the Island by the 
Imperial Parliament had been impru- 
dently expended, which was a very im- 
proper thing to do. It was useless to 
talk about the productions of St. Helena, 
for nothing grew on these rocks. Oc- 
casionally ships put in for supplies 
when they passed, but they were 
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retty well skinned before they left. 
+ would be well for the Committee 
to reduce the Vote, and by refusing the 
money tell those who administered the 
offices of the Island"and the population 
that England couldjnot be continually 
assisting them. 

Apmirat Str WILLIAM EDMON- 
STONE said, that it was of the utmost 
importance that England should maintain 
the possession of the Island of St. Helena. 
It was of the greatest advantage as a 
place of call for our ships in a time of 
war. 

Mr. RYLANDS suggested that the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Dilke) should 
not move the rejection of the entire Vote, 
but to reduce it by £2,000. He con- 
demned the practice of coming down to 
Parliament for large sums of money to 
assist the Colonies, and being unable to 
explain what the financial difficulties 
were that required pecuniary aid from 
the mother country. Applications for 
money made in this loose way only en- 
couraged lavish expenditure on the part 
of the Colonies. He hoped the hon. 
Baronet would confine his proposal to 
the reduction of the Vote by £2,000, 
rather than to that of the larger sum, 
£5,500. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he should vote 
with the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea, unless the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies would consent to revise and 
reduce the establishment charges. 

Mr. TREVELYAN pointed out that 
St. Helena stood in the peculiar position 
of a community whose revenue had 
fallen off enormously in the course of 
some six years. It had decreased from 
£25,000 to £13,000. Therefore, St. 
Helena was under an absolute obliga- 
tion to reduce, and what was the conse- 
quence? In 1869 the establishments 
there stood at £14,000, but in the course 
of seven years the Colonial Office had 
reduced them to £6,000 a-year. All he 
asked was that the Colonial Office should 
take measures for reducing the establish- 
ments of Sierra Leone and Gambia by 
£2,000 in the course of a year. He would 
make a suggestion to his hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary. It was that he should 
abolish the office of Queen’s Advocate 
at Sierra Leone; that he should make 
the Registrar General do the registering 
of the Supreme Court; that he should 
give up the office of Provost Marshal ; 
and that he should abolish some of the 
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trumpery twopenny-halfpenny courts of 
summary jurisdiction which dealt with 
the small community of negroes. In 
this way his hon. Friend would be able 
to save the £2,000 offhand. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, with regard 
to the particular tree from which revenue 
was to be derived, that it was called the 
cinchona, and that, according to the 
eminent authority of Dr. Hooker, it was 
capable of being acclimatized at St. 
Helena. A considerable revenue would 
probably be yielded by its cultivation, 
as the bark produced something like 
quinine, which was found of great use in 
the tropics. A reduction of establish- 
ments such as that which had been car- 
ried out in St. Helena were quite in- 
capable of being applied to Colonies like 
the Gambia and Sierra Leone. As re- 
garded St. Helena, it was impossible to 
conduct the government of the Colony 
with a smaller staff than at present, and 
the money now asked for had been 
actually expended. 

Smrr CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
there was no question of the relinquish- 
ment of St. Helena involved, the conten- 
tion of those who objected to the Vote 
being that the Island could probably 
be much better governed by a single 
policeman than by the existing staff. 
In order to show that the object which 
he had was not to strike out the whole 
Vote, but only to enforce upon the Go- 
vernment the necessity for a further 
reduction of the establishments, he 
would withdraw the Amendment which 
he had proposed, and substitute for it 
a proposition to reduce the Vote by 
£2,000. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£44,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1877, in aid of Colonial Local Revenue, 
and for the Salaries and Allowances of Gover- 
nors, &c., and for other Expenses in certain 
Colonies.” —(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 57; 
Noes 124; Majority 67.—(Div. List, 
No. 36.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£21,200, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1877, for Tonnage Bounties, Bounties 
on Slaves, and Expenses of the Liberated 
African Department.” 


Mr. GOURLEY wanted to know how 
the bounties were regulated—how much 
was paid to officers and how much to 
men? The practice of subsidizing men 
engaged in the capture of slavers had 
led not unfrequently to the wrongful 
capture of vessels which were not en- 
gaged in the traffic. That the system 
was liable to abuse was shown, he 
thought, by a Return which had been 
laid on the Table, from which it ap- 
peared that 13 vessels had been wrong- 
fully captured. Another point to which 
he wished to call attention was that 
Rear Admiral Cumming had made seve- 
ral recommendations for the more effec- 
tual suppression of the traffic, one 
being an increase of interpreters, and 
he would like to know how far that 
suggestion had been carried out. He 
also wished to know whether attention 
had been paid to certain recommenda- 
tions made by the same officer for the 
abolition of the Trade on the land side ? 
Although the traffic had been put down 
byseait had largely increased on land, and 
one recommendation was to establish a 
blockade at certain pointsof land opposite 
Zanzibar. This could best be done, not 
by European, but by Indian troopsat com- 
paratively little expense. There were 
48,000 slaves annually exported by the 
coast route, whilst the number of slaves 
captured by our cruisers did not exceed 
600. The number of vessels employed 
by us should be also increased. In 
order to elicit information from the Go- 
vernment, by which he should be guided 
in considering whether he should divide 
the Committee, he moved to reduce the 
Vote by £10,000, for tonnage and slave 
bounties. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £10,000, for Tonnage 
Bounties, &c., be omitted from the proposed 
Vote.”—(Mr. Gourley.) 


Mr. MARK STEWART imagined 
that the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Gourley) did not intend to divide 
the Committee. [Mr. Govrizy: I beg 
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the hon. Member’s pardon; it all de- 
pends on the answer to my ae 
His principal object in rising was to as 

the Government if they had any infor- 
mation with regard to the policy the 
Portuguese Government had pursued in 
this matter. It was generally under- 
stood that that policy was rather ob- 
structive in its character, and opposed 
to the view that all Englishmen took in 
regard to the slave trade. At Mozam- 
bique, which belonged to Portugal, 
though it was not precisely the place 
they were now speaking of, there was a 
continual stream of slaves emigrating 
from South to North, and the same was 
the case at places contiguous to the 
Portuguese Settlements. Although the 
Government of Portugal had expressed 
sympathy with what we were doing in 
regard to this important subject, they 
acted in quite a reverse manner. There 
was another point on which he thought 
they should have some explanation— 
namely, the amount to be allowed to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, not only for the 
courtesy he had shown to this country, 
but also in consideration of the large 
sacrifice of revenue he had to make in 
putting down the slave trade in his 
dominions. They ought to have some 
clear indication of the liberality the Go- 
vernment were prepared to extend to- 
wards the Sultan. A debate had taken 
place in the House last Session in regard 
to the slave trade on the coast in ques- 
tion, and it was believed then that 
though the trade had been greatly 
stopped on the seaboard, where Her 
Majesty’s cruisers and men-of-war had 
proved so destructive to the dhows, that 
in the interior, within often three and 
four miles of the coast, it had not been 
stayed very materially. It had been 
said that a great deal had been effected, 
but that there was something still to 
be done, and that a system of stations 
extending right across the country from 
the line of coast opposite Zanzibar would 
be the most efficacious and practical 
mode of proceeding. It was not neces- 
sary to go further into this subject ; but 
the House should have some assurance 
that the money they were about to vote 
was spent as it ought to be. 

Mr. WHALLEY feared that the ex- 
penditure covered by the item to which 
exception was taken involved the sacri- 
fice of more slaves than it liberated. 
He believed that the Squadron on the 
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African Coast had discharged its duty 
most efficiently, but the Slave Trade 
could never be suppressed until a road 
through the interior was constructed. 
A short time ago he had asked the 
Under Secretary whether Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to give any aid 
or countenance to any private parties 
who might respond to the invitation of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar and undertake 
the construction of such a road. The 
hon. Member, however, probably on ac- 
count of the quarter from which it had 
come, did not give a satisfactory answer 
to that Question ; but he understood him 
to say that the Government were not 
prepared to recognize any private par- 
ties who might undertake the important 
work to which he referred. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHE EXCHE- 
QUER said, he should not quarrel with 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Gourley) for having raised this large 
question upon the present Vote. At 
the same time, he thought the hon. 
Member had put the Committee in some 
little difficulty by the manner in which 
he had chosen to bring forward the 
general subject of the suppression of 
the Slave Trade. Undoubtedly, when 
the ordinary Estimates of the year were 
before the House, any hon. Gentleman, 
by giving Notice that he intended to 
call attention to the mode in which the 
Government of England endeavoured to 
put down that Slave Trade—by inti- 
mating that he would do so in connec- 
tion with the Votes which were proposed 
in view of carrying out the policy which 
had been adopted by the country—would 
have a very convenient and proper op- 
portunity of discussing such questions 
as those which had been raised by the 
hon. Member for Sunderland; but on 
the present occasion all that the House 
had to deal with was a Supplementary 
Vote—a Vote which was required in 
order to make good the total amount 
that was required for the service of the 
year according to the principles which 
were at present recognized by the na- 
tion. The hon. Member for Sunderland, 
by the Notice he had put on the Paper, 
hardly intimated that he would raise so 
wide a question. The position of the 
Government, right or wrong, was laid 
down by the Act of 1873, which enabled 
Her Majesty to pay certain bounties to 
any vessel which under the provisions 
of the Act seized a slaver and took it to 
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a slave port. Under that Act £5 was 
to be paid over for every slave, or a 
tonnage bounty of £4 for every ton of 
the vessel which was condemned. It 
was obvious in framing the Estimates 
for any particular year they must merely 
make a guess of the amount they would 
require in the course of the year to 
come; and it might so happen that the 
amount they anticipated in one year 
would be more than they required, 
while in another it might be less, be- 
cause more vessels might be captured at 
one time and fewer at another. In the 
year which was just expiring it had 
turned out that the amount which had 
been taken in connection with the Slave 
Trade had been considerably too little. 
The sum of £10,000 had been taken, 
and it appeared that the sum of £20,000 
had been paid. That was, no doubt, a 
very large increase; but he was told 
that the explanation of the increase was 
to be found in the fact that this year 
there had been stationed a guard-ship, 
the London, off the coast of Zanzibar, 
and that the number of boats attached 
to that vessel had enabled the operations 
of the captors to be carried on amongst 
the islands off the coast, where the 
slaves were secreted, and where a cruiser 
could scarcely go, and where the traffic 
had been hitherto carried on with com- 
parative impunity. In other words, 
more stringent measures had been 
adopted than before; and the slavers 
had been followed into creeks and shal- 
low waters where previously our vessels 
could not go. The consequence had 
been that a larger number of captures 
had been made and bounties recovered ; 
and all that was now proposed to hon. 
Members was that they should do that 
which under the Act of Parliament they 
were bound to do—that they should 
fulfil their contract with the owners and 
captors of those vessels, and with the 
men who were employed upon them, by 
paying them the amount they had earned 
according to the enactments now in 
force. This, he apprehended, was a 
Vote which he House of Commons 
would never think of refusing. He en- 
tirely agreed, however, with the hon. 
Member for Sunderland that it was a 
question which was very legitimately 
open for the House to consider whether 
the present system was the best and most 
effectual manner of suppressing the 
Slave Trade ; but he thought, as he had 
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already indicated, that it would be de- 
sirable, if the hon. Gentleman wished 
to raise that general question, that he 
should do so in such a manner as might 
give clear Notice to the House of the 
particular points on which he desired 
information, when the Members of the 
Government specially charged with that 
subject would be prepared to supply 
that information, and the House would 
be able to form a deliberate judgment 
on the whole matter. He did not pro- 
fess to be able to answer all the ques- 
tions which the hon. Member had put; 
but he could say for those who constitu- 
ted the present Government, that they 
were anxious to do all they possibly 
could, and by every means in their 
power to suppress the Slave Trade on 
the East Coast of Africa. They and 
their Predecessors had done what they 
could by arrangements with the Seyyid 
of Zanzibar to enlist his sympathies in 
that cause and to induce him to co- 
operate with them in suppressing the 
internal Slave Trade. They had been 
asked what had they done for the 
Seyyid of Zanzibar in return for the 
sacrifices they had called on him to make 
in that matter. He did not know that 
they had done all that they perhaps 
might have been called upon to do, but 
they had done that which they could. 
They had endeavoured to point out to 
the Seyyid of Zanzibar the interest he 
really had in the developmert of the 
legitimate trade of his country, and they 
had sought to give him their assistance 
and their moral countenance. On the 
last occasion when they were in Com- 
mittee on the Supplementary Estimates 
they had before them the arrangements 
for aiding him in regard to the tribute 
which he paid to Muscat, and which 
this country guaranteed. They asked 
him, in the cause of humanity, in which 
all persons were interested, and he 
among others, to join them in that good 
work. He quite agreed with the ob- 
servation which had been made that we 
ought not to limit our efforts to attempts 
to capture slavers. There was a great 
deal to be done by trying to stop the 
Slave Trade in the interior of the coun- 
try—whether it were by arrangements 
with the Portuguese, by opening up 
roads, or by some other means. Every- 
thing which we could legitimately do in 
that direction we ought to do; and 
though, as he had said, he was not pre- 
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ared to answer all the questions which 
had been put to him on the subject, he 
might state one fact which was within 
his knowledge, and that was that a great 
deal of information on this important 
matter was continually supplied to the 
Slave Trade Department of the Foreign 
Office, that that Office was informed by 
our Consuls of all that was taking place, 
and that whenever the attention of any 
Consul was drawn to the fact that slaves 
were being carried overland by one route 
or another route proper notice was im- 
mediately directed to the circumstance, 
remonstrances were made, and such steps 
as could be taken were at once adopted 
for the purpose of remedying the evil. 
With regard to the mode in which the 
money earned by our cruisers was divi- 
ded, he understood it was all regulated 
by the Prize Act, so many shares being 
given to a captain, so many to a lieute- 
nant, and so many to a seaman. In 
conclusion, he hoped that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland would not think of 
pressing his Motion to a division. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE expressed the 
hope that after what had just been stated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. Gour- 
ley) would not divide the House. The 
matter in question was not one within 
the discretion of the Government, who 
were bound by the Act of 1873. 

Mr. GOSCHEN remarked that Her 
Majesty’s ship Zhetis was involved in 
this Vote, and perhaps it would not be 
out of place if he took the present op- 
portunity of asking the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether he could give the 
House any information with respect to 
that ship? Asthe right hon. Gentleman 
must be aware, certain reports about 
the vessel had appeared in the public 
newspapers. 

Mr. HUNT said, he had no further 
information in regard to the Thetis than 
that which had appeared in the news- 
papers, although he had later informa- 
tion. On Wednesday he telegraphed to 
Malta asking whether there was any 
news of the Thetis, but the answer was 
that there was not. Her Majesty’s ship 
Sultan had returned there without 
finding her, but that the search for her 
would be renewed. 

Str ANDREW LUSK did not like to 
see a red herring dragged over the scent, 
as was done by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He thought the Vote led to a 
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great injustice, inasmuch as men were 
tempted by the tonnage bounties to 
destroy not only slave dhows, but small 
vessels, the property of struggling people 
engaged in legitimate trade. 

Mr. GOURLEY, having heard the 
statement in explanation of the right 
hon. Gentleman :the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, expressed a desire to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked if any 


portion of the large expenditure in re- 
spect of the Thetis had been recovered 
from the captain? He believed it was a 
gross case on the part of the captain of 
that ship of destroying dhows in the 
Red Sea, and it was reasonable to sup- 

ose that some deduction should have 

een made from the bounties received 
by him, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
unable to answer the question. The 
sum had been voted two years ago after 
a full discussion, but from some delay, 
caused by the Indian Government, it 
was necessary to obtain a re-vote. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the captain 
ought to be made to refund money im- 
properly received by him. He agreed 
that it would be unwise to oppose the 
Vote; but thought the present system 
of bounties open to serious objection, 
and that the whole question ought to 
be considered by a Committee of the 
House. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was mistaken in supposing that any 
money had been improperly received by 
the captain. No money could be paid 
for capture unless the vessel seized was 
condemned by the Court. The Act 
was clear upon that point. As a matter 
of fact, a long time generally elapsed 
between the condemnation of a vessel 
and the payment of the money. The 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. Gour- 
ley) was mistaken in supposing that 
naval officers were in the habit of seizing 
dhows on the chance of getting them 
condemned. He (Sir John Hay) be- 
lieved the naval officers entrusted with 
the enforcing of the Act for the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade discharged 
their duty with the utmost care, and 
seized only vessels which would certainly 
be condemned. If they acted otherwise 
they would render themselves liable to 
very heavy pains and penalties, both 
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from the admiral commanding the Sta- 
tion and the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, who would 
take care never to employ an officer who 
had been guilty of such dereliction of 
duty. Such a case as the hon. Member 
for Sunderland supposed was utterly 
unknown. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER thought it was desirable that 
there should be no misunderstanding 
about this Vote. Unfortunately, the 
sum that was granted two years ago, 
after a full discussion in that House, 
was not paid in the year for which it 
was voted. The Indian Government un- 
dertook the repayment of the money ; 
there was some delay which he could 
not account for, and the money was not 
paid till last year by the Indian Govern- 
ment. Then, of course, the Vote lapsed 
and came back into the Treasury. The 
Indian Government having paid the 
money, it was necessary to have a re- 
vote. But it might be a satisfaction to 
the Committee to mention that none of 
this money, as he understood, was voted 
for the purpose of giving bounties to 
anybody. What happened was this. 
In May, 1873, the Thetis seized and 
burnt 10 dhows on the ground that they 
were supposed to be engaged in the 
Slave Trade. Proceedings were then 
instituted in the Admiralty Court at 
Aden. It turned out that the captors 
were wrong, and they were condemned 
in costs. Then came a claim for com- 
pensation for the dhows which they had 
destroyed ; the claim amounted to about 
£32,700, but that was found to be an 
extravagant claim, and, after a careful 
investigation, about £11,100 was ordered 
to be paid for the loss of the dhows, 
and £1,000 was set apart for the pur- 
pose of compensating the families of 
five men who had been killed at the 
time of the capture. Every precaution 
was taken to secure that the money 
should reach the sufferers themselves, 
and he understood all parties had been 
satisfied that Her Majesty’s Government 
had desired to do full justice in the 
matter. It was, of course, an unfortu- 
nate capture. The dhows were engaged 
in pearl fishing, and not in carrying on 
the Slave Trade. Probably there was 
some primd facie justification for what 
was done, though it afterwards turned 
out that there was no justification. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Sir John Hay 
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(6.) £1,000, Mr. Cave’s Mission to 
Egypt. 
In reply to Mr. Dituwyn, 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, £100 of this amount was 
for payment to officers who performed 
the duties of Colonel Stokes at Chatham 
during his absence with his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Cave) in Egypt. The re- 
mainder was the sum which was allowed 
to Colonel Stokes himself for compensa- 
tion. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£13,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1877, for Superannuation and Retired 
Allowances to Persons formerly employed in 
the Public Service, and for Compassionate and 
other Special Allowances and Gratuities awarded 
by the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury.” 


Mr. CHILDERS inquired how it was 
a Vote was asked for compensation al- 
lowances for persons employed on the 
survey staff. The survey had not been 
reduced, and they had been told that 
the surveys would not be concluded for 
many years to come. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it had been 
found necessary to retire certain officers 
in the survey department of the Office 
of Works, and the sum now asked was 
for compensation on the retirement of 
those officers. There was no doubt that 
the staff at the time was considerably in 
excess of the number provided by the 
Vote of the House, and it was thought 
that these gentlemen were the persons 
it was most desirable to retire. 

Mr. CHILDERS thought more infor- 
mation should be given on this point. 
The surveys of the United Kingdom 
were still going on, and the tendency 
was to increase rather than to diminish 
their cost. He wanted to know under 
what circumstances it was possible that 
persons who had not reached the ordi- 
nary age of retirement had been retired 
on an amount which would show that 
their aggregate salaries were some 
£7,000 or £8,000 a-year ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
most anxious to give the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the fullest possible information, 
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but it was an expenditure connected 
with the Office of Works, and the First 


Supply— Civil Service, 


Commissioner then in office was now ab- 
sent on leave from the House. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, as no expendi- 
ture was allowed at the Office of Works 
without reference to the Treasury, the 
Secretary of the Treasury must have 
approved it. 


In reply to Mr. Macponaxp, 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the compensations in- 
cluded in the Vote had no reference to 
the cases of certain officers of the Inland 
Revenue whose names he had promised 
to give. 

Mr. RYLANDS complained that the 
amount of compensation given to gen- 
tlemen who retired in the prime of life 
was continually increasing. This Vote 
would be added to a grand total of 
£433,000. It was becoming perfectly 
alarming, and he hoped the Govern- 
ment would be able to give the exact 
particulars. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that full in- 
formation was to be found at page 468 
of the Estimates for this year. He fully 
admitted the danger there was in per- 
mitting these retiring allowances to 
grow. It was, however, impossible to 
effect improvements and economies in 
the public Departments without recog- 
nizing the claims which old public ser- 
vants had upon the country when they 
were compelled to retire. No one could 
be more anxious than he was to keep 
these pensions within due bounds. 

Mr. CHILDERS fully recognized the 
good service which the hon. Gentleman 
had done in that direction, but, never- 
theless, he felt bound to press for ex- 
planation upon the point. The number 
of Civil Service servants in these De- 
partments had increased by 10, and their 
salaries had increased from £73,100 to 
£74,800 in the course of the year, and 
this in the face of this large additional 
sum being required for retirements. 

Mr. GOLDSMID thought that the 
matter required further explanation. 
If persons were entitled to retire, it 
would surely be known at the beginning 
of the year. He also thought that pub- 
lic servants who, after trial, were found 
to be incomptent to perform their duties 
ought to be discharged without compen- 
nsation, as private servants would be 
under similar circumstances, 


{Manca 15, 1877} 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH explained that it 
was impossible to foresee all the allow- 
ances that would be required in the 
coming year, and there were some that 
could be provided for only in the Sup- 
plementary Estimates; and as to ineffi- 
cient servants, public servants could not 
be dealt with on the conditions de- 
scribed. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the point was 
being avoided ; for, in addition to the 
superannuation allowances, compensa- 
tion allowances were asked for. They 
ought to have full information, or to 
strike the £8,000 from the Vote. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, that great ex- 
pense was entailed on the country by 
the present system of compensation. 
Many cases were put down as ‘“‘ redue- 
tions in the Office.” Did that mean re- 
ductions in the Office in which nothing 
had been done? The Committee were 
entitled, when an increased charge was 
put down on account of re-organization, 
to know that there was an economy in 
the Vote for the Office, and in the in- 
creased charge for compensation. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he 
would supply fuller information, and 
had no doubt he should be able to show 
increased efficiency. The actual cost of 
the Service would not be greater with 
these additions ; economy and efficiency 
were sometimes obtained by paying a 
little more for a smaller number of 
persons. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that in conse- 
quence of the promise given to supply 
further information, he should not move 
the reduction of the Vote. But how 
there could be a genuine reduction when 
the number was increased he could not 
understand. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD said, that it 
was absolutely necessary in the Public 
Departments, to prevent stagnation in 
promotion, to retire the senior officers, 
so that younger men might be moved 
up from the bottom of the lists; and that 
would no doubt account for much of this 
increased charge. 

Mr. O’REILLY hoped that that prin- 
ciple would not be followed—that men 
would not be superannuated for the pur- 
pose of bringing about promotions. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that in the re-organization 
of offices it constantly happened that 
more work was thrown upon the officials 
than they had before performed ; and if 
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hon. Members would refer not to one 
year, but to a course of years, they 
would find that many new duties had 
been imposed. Though they superan- 
nuated old officers and brought forward 
new ones, yet if hon. Members would 
take a fair view of the transaction they 
would find that a considerable amount 
of economy had been effected. 

Mr. GOLDSMID pointed out that 
they had had no explanation of a sum 
of £3,800 which had been expended, it 
was said, under the orders of the late 
First Commissioner of Works (Lord 
Henry Lennox); and for which no one 
appeared now to be able to be respon- 
sible. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, it seemed to 
him that it was unfair to throw the re- 
sponsibility upon the noble Lord in his 
absence. The Government were respon- 
sible for the expenditure. 

Mr. DILLWYN moved te postpone 
the Vote. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it was not 
competent to move the postponement of 
the Vote. 

Mr. DILLWYN then moved to re- 
port Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Dillwyn.) 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he started this 
discussion, and after the promise which 
had been made by the Secretary to the 
Treasury, he thought they might agree 
to the Vote. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, it was not 
satisfactory to him to vote money for 
purposes as to which they had no expla- 
nation. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
give the required information on a future 
occasion. 


Supply— Civil Service, 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(8.) £1,550, Miscellaneous Expenses, 
agreed to. 


(9.) £6,498, Mediterranean Exten- 
sion Telegraph Company. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH (in answer to 
Mr. Parnetx) said, the payment was 
made under a deed dated in June, 
1858. 

Vote agreed to. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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(10.) £1,820, Ashantee Expedition, 
Gratuities and Prize Pay, agreed to. 


(11.) £10,980, Repayments to the 
Civil Contingencies Fund. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether any steps would be taken to 
induce Mr. Hertslet, at the Foreign 
Office, to publish a book of the de- 
spatches in the Foreign Office, as it 
would be a most valuable work ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH was not able to 
give any information on the point, but 
he would undertake to inquire at the 
Foreign Office for it. He agreed that 
Mr. Hertslet had rendered most valu- 
able information to the country. 


Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £54,000, Inland Revenue. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH stated that it was 
the intention of the Treasury to lay be- 
fore the Public Accounts Committee a 
proposal whereby the charge of each 
public Department would be in future 
years more accurately shown than could 
be done under the present system of 
cross Votes between one Department and 
another. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Sullivan.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Vote agreed to. 


(13.) £42,378 19s. 6d., Civil Services 
and Revenue Departments (Excesses 
1875-6), viz. :— 


Cuass I. £ «4. 


Surveys of United Kingdom 3,331 3 3 
Lighthouses Abroad .. 931 12 3 


Cuass II. 


26 
83 
318 


12 8 
14 10 
9 3 
16 11 
19 10 
6 11 
16 3 


Treasury si 
Foreign Office 

Colonial Office 
Board of Trade Me 7,761 
Civil Service Commission stg 326 
Lord Lieutenant’s Household .. 4 
Public Record Office, Ireland, &c. 18 


Cuass III. 


County Courts aft .. 12,818 
Admiralty Court Registry 157 
Land Registry a a 22 
Convict Establishments, England 


and the Colonies 3,023 
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Law Charges and Criminal Prose- 

cutions, Ireland si ve 
Common Law Courts, Ireland .. 
Court of Bankruptcy, Ireland .. 


6,428 16 2 
497 311 
10410 6 


Crass IV 
Universities, &c. Scotland 103 10 6 


Crass V. 
Grants in Aid of Colonies 
Tonnage Bounties, &c. 


. 24 3 8 
-. 1,076 110 


Total Amount Voted for Civil 
Services 6 . £37,049 6 6 


RevENvE DEPARTMENTS. 
Tnland Revenue 5,324 138 0 


Grand Total .. . £42,373 19 6 


Vote agreed to. 


(14.) £2,017 58., Ashantee Expedi- 
tion, 1875-6 (Excess) agreed to. 


Navy SvuprLeMentary Estimates AnD 
Navy Estimates. 


(15.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£8,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment in respect of various ‘ Miscellaneous Ser- 
vices’ during the year ending on the 3lst day 
of March 1877.” 


Mr. PARNELL asked for what the 
Vote was required ? 

Mr. HUNT said, it was to meet a 
claim of £8,000 by the Indian Govern- 
ment for wear and tear of the Serapis on 
the voyage of the Prince of Wales to 
and from India. 

Mr. GOURLEY could not understand 
how such a charge could arise, as the 
Serapis was specially fitted out at con- 
siderable expense for the voyage. He 
thought that some further explanation 
should be given in respect to it. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, the vessel 
was worked at a higher speed than 
usual, and her engines and hull suffered 
a greater depreciation than they would 
otherwise have done had she been 
worked at nine knots instead of 12. 

Mr. D. JENKINS thought the Vote 
excessive, and moved that it be reduced 
by £4,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£4,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment in respect of various ‘ Miscellaneous Ser- 
vices’ during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1877.”—(Mr. David Jenkins.) 


{Maron 15, 1877} 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked 
whether the Vote was in addition to 
the sum already paid for the hire of the 
vessel ? 

Mx. A. F. EGERTON explained that 
no sum was paid for hire. The vessel 
was employed upon Imperial service in 
conveying the Prince of Wales, and it 
was upon that ground that the Indian 
Government claimed this sum. This 
subject had been very carefully con- 
sidered by the India Office and the Ad- 
miralty, and the claim was reduced to 
£8,000, with the approval of the director 
of transports, on behalf of the Admiralty 
and the India Office, as a fair settle- 
ment. ° 

Mr. W. WHITWORTH thought the 
sum was excessive, and that £4,000 
would be adequate. 

Mr. CHILDERS inquired by what 
calculation the sum of £8,000 had been 
arrived at? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, unfortu- 
nately he had not the calculations with 
him, but they had been carefully gone 
into both by the Admiralty and the 
India Office, and the former were quite 
satisfied as to their accuracy, and con- 
sented to pay the amount. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a‘sum, not exceeding £2,684,048, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Wages, &c. to Seamen and Marines, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
of March 1878.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, this was not a 
supplementary Estimate of a few thou- 
sands, but one of over £2,000,000, and 
would give rise to a discussion of the 
naval policy of the Government. When 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Admiralty made his statement, it 
came on at so late an hour that it was 
impossible then to discuss the very many 
important and interesting points of 
policy that were raised in that state- 
ment, and it was arranged that this 
Vote should be taken on a day and at 
an hour when it could be thoroughly 
discussed. Under those circumstances, 
he asked the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he intended to proceed at that 
hour, or whether he would defer the 
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Committee to another day? If com- 
menced then, it would be impossible to 
finish the discussion that night. 

Mr. HUNT said, that when the money 
Estimates were put on the Paper for 
that night it was not supposed by the 
Government that the discussion on the 
supplemental Votes, standing before the 
Vote for wages for the men, would have 
occupied so long a time. He felt the 
force of the right hon. Gentleman’s re- 
marks, and, therefore, he would post- 
pone the Vote until Monday, when it 
would stand first on the Paper. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Supreme Court of 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 


Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
BILL.—[Briz 103.] 
(Mr, Attorney General, Mr. Assheton Cross, Mr. 
William Henry Smith.) 


SECOND READING, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. PARNELL moved that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six 
months. His object in doing so was to 
give the Government an opportunity of 
stating what necessity there was for the 
creation of this additional patronage, 
and how it was proposed to pay the 
new Judge to be appointed under it. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Parneil.\ 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
the Bill was a proper one, but he thought 
its value diminished by the statement 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made early in the evening in answer to 
a Question. He understood the right 


hon. Gentleman to have said that the 
new Judge whom it was proposed to ap- 
point under this Bill would not be a 
Vice Chancellor at all, and would not 
have any staff, but would be appointed 
for the purpose of trying what were 


Mr. Goschen 
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called Common Law actions, and would 
be called in when any Judge happened 
to be overloaded with work. In other 
words, he was to be a sort of journey- 
man Judge—a kind of judicial char- 
woman, who would be sent for when any 
part of the establishment could not get 
through its work. Now, he very much 
doubted whether that plan would be 
found to work well in practice, and 
whether a thoroughly good man would 
be found willing to take the new post 
on such terms. On a former occasion 
he had shown that the effect of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature Act had 
been to double the amount both of the 
contentious and administrative work in 
the Chancery Courts, and that the re- 
sult had been a scandalous block of 
business both in Court and in Chambers. 
This Bill might alleviate the former evil, 
but it would aggravate the latter. For, 
if the new Judge, as was suggested, was 
to take nothing but purely contentious 
business, it would proportionately in- 
crease the administrative business of 
the other Judges, and would throw a 
still greater burden upon their Chief 
Clerks. Thus, if the Bill passed in its 
present shape, the evil would be partly 
remedied in one place, only to appear 
in a worse form in another. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he thought the House would agree that 
the Government had shown a laudable 
promptness in adopting steps for grap- 
pling with the great block of business 
which existed in the Law Courts, es- 
pecially in the Chancery Division. But 
for the vigilance of certain hon. Gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House, 
who apparently deemed it their impera- 
tive duty to oppose every useful mea- 
sure, in order that they might leave the 
House early, or to accomplish some other 
useful end, the Bill would long ago have 
been read a second time. When the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) called attention to the subject, 
a few weeks ago, everybody seemed 
agreed upon it; and on behalf of the 
Government it was stated that they were 
considering what steps should be taken 
to remedy the evils complained of. 
Notice was afterwards given of their in- 
tention to introduce a Bill for that pur- 
pose. The chief evil mentioned in the 
discussion on the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s Motion was the Common Law 
business, which created a great block in 
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the Court of Chancery. That defect the 
Government attempted to remedy by a 
pointing an additional Judge to assist the 
Vice Chancellors, whose main duty, at 
all events, it should be to grapple with 
cases of that description, though it was 
not intended that he should be exclu- 
sively so occupied. Ifa man of ability, 
of vigour, and of expedition were ap- 
pointed to the new Judgeship, the cause 
of complaint would thus far, he con- 
tended, be removed; and as there was 
no reason to suppose the Government 
would not make such an appointment, 
great relief would, he had no doubt, be 
given to the Chancery Division. But 
then his hon. and learned Friend was of 
opinion that the Government did not go 
far enough, and that an additional staff 
was required for Chambers. Now it 
was, he thought, not well to multiply 
offices unless it was absolutely necessary 
to do so, and he did not think there was 
any such necessity in the present in- 
stance. It was, he believed, the fact 
that in the Chambers of the Vice Chan- 
cellors, the Chief and other Clerks were 
not in the habit of lending a helping 
hand to each other. It seemed to be 
with them much as used formerly to be 
the case in the Courts at Westminster, 
when one Court which might not be 
very popular was able to rise perhaps at 
1 o’clock and the Judges were able to 
go home or disport themselves in the 

arks, whereas the Judges in a neigh- 
hoon Court which was more popular 
were obliged to toil all day. That being 
so some arrangement might, in his opi- 
nion, be made by which the work might 
be done in the Chancery Division by 
imposing more work on some of the 
clerks and diminishing the labour of 
others. If that could be done it would 
be better than creating an additional 
staff. If not, the Government would be 
obliged to screw up their courage to 
the sticking point and to create addi- 
tional clerks. 

Mr. BIGGAR observed that the 
Notice of opposition of the Bill which 
had been given had obtained for the 
House the benefit of a very satisfactory 
explanation from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 

Mr. PARNELL also thought the 
explanation of the Attorney General 
perfectly satisfactory, and he should not, 
therefore, divide the House against the 
second reading. 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


MARINE MUTINY BILL. 


(Mr. Hunt, Mr. Algernon Egerton, Sir Massey 
Lopes.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ~ 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Hunt.) 


Mr. BIGGAR moved the adjournment 
of the debate, on the ground that the 
Bill had not been printed. 

Mr. PARNELL seconded the Mo- 
tion. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Ur. Biggar.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 14; Noes 
221: Majority 207.—(Div. List, No. 37.) 


Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN explained 
that the Members who voted in the 
minority were not opposed to the Bill, 
and they had done so because they were 
under the impression that by the Stand- 
ing Orders the Bill could not be pro- 
ceeded with until it was printed. That 
question had been asked, and he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman who had 
charge of the Bill ought to have an- 
swered it. If he had, the time occupied 
in the division would probably have 
been saved. 

Mr. HUNT said, he happened to be 
in the Lobby when the Bill was called 
on, or he should have explained that it 
was not usual to print this Bill before it 
reached the Committee stage. No dis- 
courtesy was intended. This Bill fol- 
lowed the Mutiny Bill for the Army 
mutatis mutandis, and when alterations 
were made in the Mutiny Bill they were 
made in the Marine Mutiny Bill. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next, 


3T 
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MUTINY BILL. 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy, the Judge Advocate Gene- 
val, Mr. Stanley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Gathorne Hardy.) 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is inexpedient that the Mutiny Bill should 
empower the Government to billet officers with- 
out making any payment to the occupiers of 
the houses on which the officers are billetted ; 
also that where horses are billetted a fair price 
should be paid for forage and stable room,”— 
(Captain Nolan,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
thought it would have been more con- 
venient to raise this question in Com- 
mittee on the Bill. His answer to the 
objection of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber was this, that every landlord took 
his licence with full notice of all his lia- 
bilities, and, among those, innkeepers 
were bound to give the accommodation 
officers desired without pay. If the hon. 
and gallant Member wished to revert to 
the subject when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee he would be prepared to discuss 
the matter with him. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE reminded 
the hon. Gentleman that his hon. and 
gallant Friend had last year raised this 
question in Committee on the Bill, and 
was then met by a technical objection. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON hoped 
some explanation would be given of the 
reasons which had led the Secretary of 
State for War to introduce one of the 
most important changes in the Mutiny 
Act which had been made for many 
years. It was proposed in this Act to 
render all the officers of the Militia 
amenable to the Mutiny Act and the 
Articles of War when they were not 
embodied and not out for training or 
exercise. Such a proposal had not been 
made since the Act of Settlement in 
1688, yet no explanation had been given. 
He should draw attention to the subject 
on going into Committee on the Bill and 
move a Resolution. 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT re- 
marked that such an im t change 
as that contemplated in the Bill with 
reference to bringing the Militia under 
the operation of the Articles of War, 
not only while they were embodied and 
out for training, but during the remain- 
der of the year, should not have been 
made without due Notice having been 
given to the House, and a statement 
made, showing how it would be bene- 
ficial to the Militia, as well as for the 
interest of the country. 

Mr. DILLWYN had always regarded 
the Bill in the light of a continuance 
Bill, and was astonished to find that 
important alterations had been made 
in it. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY was sur- 
prised that the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea, who kept such a keen look-out upon 
the proceedings of Parliament, had over- 
looked the Paper in which these Amend- 
ments had been announced. As regarded 
the Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member, he thought it had no relevance 
to the second reading, however appro- 
priately it might be raised on the Motion 
for going into Committee on the Bill. 
As regarded billeting he had never 
received any complaint from the inn- 
keepers with respect to the billeting of 
officers, as they were such liberal cus- 
tomers that the profit the innkeeper 
received on the refreshments compen- 
sated for the price of their bed. As 
regarded the allowance for fodder, it 
might be sometimes below the market 
price and sometimes above it, but it was, 
on the whole, a fair charge. As to the 
point raised by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Aberdeenshire (Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon) with respect to the 
Militia, the Committee which inquired 
into the subject, and which included a 
number of Militia officers, recommended 
unanimously that this change should be 
made. The Militia was no longer the 
civilian corps it was formerly, and there- 
fore it had been thought desirable to 
bring it rather more into conformity with 
the Regular Army. 

Mr. PARNELL thought it was be- 
coming too much a matter of course to 
pass the second reading without any 
discussion, and that hon, Members 
might have that opportunity he would 
move the adjournment of the debate. 
Mr. BIGGAR seconded the Mo- 


tion. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON said, it was 
quite a mistake to suppose the altera- 
tions in this Bill came upon the House 
like a thunder-clap, for he distinctly 
recollected the right hon. Gentleman, 
when moving the Army Estimates, 
stating what he intended to propose. 
He hoped the hon. Member (Mr. Par- 
nell) would withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY also 
trusted that the Motion would be with- 
drawn. 


Motion, by, leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


JUSTICES CLERKS BILL.—[Bmru 5.} 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Assheton Cross.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON rose to 
move the following clause :— 


‘{(Justices of peace shall administer oaths, &c.) 


“‘ After the passing of this Act, it shall be 
lawful for justices of the peace, if they think fit, 
to administer oaths and to receive statutory 
declarations, as the same are now administered 
and received by commissioners authorized for 
such purposes.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, the object of 
the clause was to bring cheap justice to 
the doors of poor people. Commis- 
sioners were often only to be reached 
after a needless, and therefore vexatious, 
waste of time and money. The fusion 
of Equity with Common Law had re- 
moved all grounds for limiting the 
power of administering oaths, &c., to 
Commissioners. He did not wish the 
justices to be absolutely bound, under 
all circumstances, to receive these decla- 
rations, but that they should have a 
permissive power to do so. The useful 
functions of Commissioners would not be 
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abrogated, but would still continue to 
be exercised where more than the com- 
mon printed forms were required. The 
proposal was not a new one, for its 
principle existed in the laws regulating 
patents for inventions and the regula- 
tion of trade marks, both of which al- 
lowed an applicant to elect to go either 
before a Commissioner or a magis- 
trate. This clause would make a great 
saving of time and money to poor per- 
sons. 


New Clause—( Mr. H. B. Samuelson, )— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Stir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, there were really very serious ob- 
jections to the adoption of the clause. 
Under the present regulation security 
was taken against fraud by retaining the 
means of verifying the signatures of all 
the Commissioners before whom the 
oaths were taken. The clause, if adopted, 
would open the door to forgery and 
fraud. If the hon. Member would so 
amend the clause as to provide that a 
justice of the peace could only administer 
the oaths in petty sessions, and in the 
presence of the clerk, something might be 
said for it; but then they had the fact 
that the justices’ clerk would be a soli- 
citor, who was almost always a duly- 
qualified person to administer oaths, 
and the provision would be unneces- 


sary. 

Me. H. B. SAMUELSON said, he 
would read an extract from a letter he 
had received on the objection that for- 
gery might be encouraged. 


‘“T do not see how the clause can be imperilled, 
by the objection that forgery would be rendered 
easier. Statutory declarations and affidavits are 
never registered except when proceedings take 
place on them, and the justices could describe 
the name and place of swearing, &c.” 


His object was to save expense to poor 
people, which object he believed would 
be safely obtained by the passing of the 
clause. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Bill to be read the third time 7o- 
morrow. 
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CRIMINAL PUNISHMENTS (IRELAND) 
(APPLICATIONS FOR REMISSION.) 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That there be laid before this House, a 
Return of the number of Applications for total 
or partial Remissions of Criminal Punishments 
awarded in Ireland during the years 1874, 1875, 
and 1876; stating in each case by whom the 
application was made, and whether it was wholly 
or partially acceded to, or whether it was re- 
fused.” —(Captain Nolan.) 


Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
declined to accede to the Return. 
There had been 3,260 memorials of this 
kind in the past year. Each would pro- 
bably have attached to it a number of 
signatures, and without looking at any 
other fact such a Return would be most 
voluminous and expensive, and when 
obtained it would be useless. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY cordially 
supported the Motion for the Return. 
The magistracy being, in most cases, 
alien in race and religion to the people, 
it was desirable that there should be 
perfect openness as to the influences 
bearing on the administration of justice, 
in order that all grounds for distrust 
should disappear. The production of 
the Return would discourage the belief 
in what was popularly known as back- 
stairs influence in Ireland—a belief 
which led people to think that the law 
could be overridden by private interven- 
tion. As to the question of cost, it was 
not asked that it should be printed. 
The mere production of it would deter 
men from attempting to bring undue 
influence to bear on the authorities. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 18; Noes 
79: Majority 61.—(Div. List, No. 38.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Acts relating 
to Public Health in Ireland, said, the 
main object of the measure was one of 
consolidation. The House would be 
aware that by the Act of 1874 certain 
powers in sanitary matters which were 
conferred on several local authorities 
were uniformly vested in urban sanitary 
authorities and Boards of Guardians. 
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It was proposed by the Bill to consoli- 
date this and other Acts and bring them 
to the compass of one Act. There were 
also some Amendments he proposed to 
introduce giving certain powers to rural 
sanitary authorities with reference to the 
structure of dwellings and closing houses 
unfit for human habitation. Another 
feature was making the burial districts 
coterminous with the sanitary area. It 
proposed to allow the Local Government 
Board, where a town was under the 
jurisdiction of a County Grand Jury, to 
transfer, subject to certain safeguards 
by Provisional Order, the powers of the 
Grand Jury to the town authority, with- 
out the consent of the Grand Jury. 
These were the main amendments in the 
law, with the exception that the Bill also 
proposed to extend the Local Govern- 
ment audit to the three towns of Cork, 
Kilkenny, and Waterford. He hoped 
the House would not be alarmed by the 
length of the Bill, which extended to no 
less than 290 clauses, because in the 
main they would only have the effect 
of bringing about the consolidation of 
existing Acts. He brought the Bill 
under the notice of the House, with 
hardly any exceptions, save those he had 
named, as a consolidation Bill. If dis- 
cussion was invited he should be per- 
fectly willing to submit it to a Select 
Committee for the purpose. He hoped 
that no objection would be offered to what 
he believed would be a useful consolida- 
tion of the law. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to consolidate and amend the Acts re- 
lating to Public Health in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Micnar1i Hicks-Bracu and 
Mr. Arrorney GENERAL for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 116.] 


Injury to their Servants. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the Service 
of the years ending on the 31st day of March 
1876 and 1877, the sum of £1,213,502 6s. 9d. be 
granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 

Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES TO 
THEIR SERVANTS. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee of last 

Session, to inquire whether it may be expedient 

to render Masters liable for- injuries occasioned 
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to their Servants by the negligent acts of certifi- 
cated managers of collieries, managers, foremen, 
and others to whom the general control and 
superintendence of workshops and works is com- 
mitted, and whether the term ‘‘common employ- 
ment ”’ could be defined by legislative enactment 
more clearly than it is by Law as it at present 
stands, be re-appointed :—That the Committee 
do consist of Seventeen Members :—Mr. Arror- 
NEY GENERAL, Mr. Lows, Mr. Wynpuam, Sir 
Henry Jackson, Mr. Watrer Stannorg, Mr. 
Suaw Lerevre, Sir Dantet Goocu, Mr. Mac- 
DONALD, Mr. Tennant, Mr. Munpenna, Mr. 
Knowtes, Mr. Eustace Smirn, Mr. Grsson, 
Mr. Me.pon, Mr. Caw.iey, Mr. Horwoop, and 
Mr. BuLwer :—With power to send for persons, 
papers, and records; Five to be the quorum.— 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 


SOLDIERS, SAILORS, AND MARINES (CIVIL 
EMPLOYMENT). 
Ordered, That the Select Committee of last 
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Session, to inquire how far it is practicable that 
Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines who have meri- | 
toriously served their Country should be em- 
ployed in such Civil Departments of the public | 
service as they may be found fitted for, be re- | 
appointed :—That the Committee do consist of 
‘Tevaiy-cas Members :—Sir Henry Havetocg, 
Lord Evstace Cxci, Colonel Mung, Lord 
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Excuo, Mr. Camppeii-BannerMAN, General 
Suute, Captain Pricer, Sir Grorce Batrovr, 
Sir Jonn Hay, Mr. Hansuny-Tracy, Viscount 
Hincurnesrook, Mr. Errineton, Mr. Gerarp 
Nort, Major O’Gorman, Mr. James Corry, 
Mr. Joun Howms, Mr. Joun Taxrzor, Mr. Larne, 
Sir Cuartes Rvussett, Sir Henry Hoxianp, 
and Mr. Curtpers:—With power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 

Ordered, That the Minutes of the Evidence 
taken before the Select Committee on Soldiers, 
Sailors, and Marines (Civil Employment) in 
Session 1876 be referred to the Select Committee 
on Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines (Civil Employ- 
ment).—(Mr. Childers.) 


NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK FISHERIES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. James Durr, Bill to pre- 
serve the Fisheries in the navigable rivers and 
broads of the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk 
and the city of Norwich, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. James Durr, Lord RenpiesHam, and 
Mr. Comman. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 117.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock. 


[INDEX. 














